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THE speech which was delivered by Lord Curzon in 
Delhi at the opening of an exhibition of Indian workman- 
ship on Tuesday may be considered as an appeal for for- 
giveness for the offences against Indian art which were 
committed by Government officials. When it is remem- 
bered that South Kensington sent out a number of teachers, 
who had just gone through the curriculum of that institu- 
tion in order to reveal the mysteries of form and colour to 
Indian artists and craftsmen, a system which was fatal to 
all, some sort of atonement is called for. It shouid be 
remembered also that many of the native crafts were 
degraded by having them practised in prisons by the 
criminals. The destruction of Indian buildings by English 
officers ‘was additional evidence of our indifference to native 
art. Lord Curzon has declared that since he went to 
India he has lamented the deterioration of the arts and 
handicrafts. One of the causes he maintains is the 
ascendency of commercialism and the employment of 
machinery. . Indian art, according to his lordship, can 
never flourish if the chiefs and aristocracy decline to 
patronise it. So long as they prefer to fill their palaces 
with flaming Brussels carpets, Tottenham Court Road 
furniture, cheap Italian mosaics, French oleographs, Austrian 
lustres, German tissues and cheap brocades, his Lordship 
feared there isnot much hope. Unfortunately, the Indian 
chiefs and aristocracy could reply they were only imitating 
English practice, and were endeavouring to make their homes 
correspond with those in England. The outcome of a long 
course of South Kensington teaching is represented in that 
way. For the beautification of an Indian house or the 
furniture of an Indian home his Lordship considered there 
is no need to rush to European shops in Calcutta or 
Bombay, but in almost every Indian State or province, in 
most Indian towns and many Indian villages, there still 


survives art, there still exist artificers who can satisfy the: 


artistic as well as the utilitarian tastes of their countrymen, 
and who are competent to keep alive this precious in- 
heritance which we have derived from the past. If after so 
many years meddling with native art there is a survival of 
that kind, what must have been the state of India forty 
years ago, when the South Kensington missionaries 
attempted the conversion of artists and workmen to the 
Departmental creed? Lord Curzon’s efforts are praise- 


worthy, but he must have the conviction that his efforts are 
too late. 


Wuy should public bodies be so often doubtful about 
the overtures of architects? That is one of the questions 
to which no satisfactory answer can be given, unless in the 
Shakespearean manner, “ We could, an if we would—If we 
list to speak—there be an, if there might.” On Tuesday an 
example of doubt without a base was afforded by the 
Steyning Guardians. They propose to erect hereafter 
infirmary buildings. Messrs, Clayton & BLack, who have 
carried out much work, were asked to prepare a scheme. 
In reply it was stated by the architects that they assumed 
preparatory plans rather than complete working drawings 
were contemplated, but a complete workhouse infirmary 
with all modern requirements would have to be considered. 
Messrs. Clayton & Brack also mentioned that the plans 


plans of the ultimate buildings, which they quite under- 
stood might be deferred for some considerable time, and 
any payment would consequently merge in the usual com- 
mission when the work at some future date should be 
carried out. The reply was fair in all its parts. Why 
should any architects be asked to prepare plans for an 
important work and be satisfied with having them treated 
as mere sketches? A discussion arose from which it was 
evident that the Guardians desired to possess and pay for 
the preparatory plans without incurring any liability to the 
architects. A resolution was proposed that the clerk 
be instructed to obtain the fees payable to the architects for 
submitting a scheme for the future buildings in connection 
with the workhouse, and that thereby the Board be not 
bound to any special scheme or firm. With all respect to 
the Guardians, we must say the proposal arises from a 
complete misunderstanding of an architect’s rights. It is 
possible to obtain by competition a number of plans, and 
the Guardians can study them all without incurring the 
least responsibility.to the authors. But when architects 
are requested to investigate the requirements of a par- 
ticular case their plans are different from those which 
would be submitted in competition, and should be valued 
accordingly. Eventually it was decided to defer the 
consideration of the subject for a fortnight. 


In 1885 Professor NissEN, of Bonn, concluded a series 
of investigations about the orientation of Christian churches, 
and especially those dedicated to martyrs in the early 
period of Christianity. He was satisfied that on the 
anniversary of the saint to whom the building was dedicated, 
either at sunrise or sunset, the beams were cast along the 
axis. Before Professor NIssEN’s inquiries it was supposed 
the churches were only oriented in a general way, just as it 
is said a district lies north, south, east or west of another, 
without much regard to the actual bearing. More recently 
a connected subject has been discussed in Gottingen by 
Dr. CHARLIER. If we assume orientation to be arranged as 
exactly as Professor NISSEN maintains, is it possible from 
the angle formed by the axis with a fixed north line to 
arrive at the date of the building? At first sight 
that may seem as absurd as the old yarn about dis- 
covering the name of the captain of a ship when 
the length, breadth, height of main mast, tonnage, 
&c., are the data. But as it is possible for astronomers to 
calculate the positions of the heavenly bodies at certain 
times in past years, the question has at least some grounds 
to rest on. An experiment has been tried with the 
cathedral of Lund, in Sweden, which has been very little 
changed since the time of its erection in the twelfth 
century. It is dedicated to St. LAURENCE, the martyr, 
whose feast falls on August 10. It was found that the axis 
of the church was 24° 3’ north of the west point, and 
would thus run in a W.N.W.—E.S.E. direction. The altar 
would appear from that reckoning to have been set up 768 
years before the time of calculation a couple of years ago, 
which would make the date of the foundation A.D. 1132. 
The ceremony, according to the record, was performed in 
A.D, 1143. Calculations were made with several other 
churches with results no less approximate. The corre- 
spondence in this respect between Christian churches and 


would be regarded as the necessary preliminary sketch ‘ Egyptian temples is remarkable. 
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WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


N one of the little diaries which Dr. JoHNson used to 
keep whenever he departed from his cherished 
London, we have an entry relating to a visit to the cathedral 
of Worcester. It is as follows :—‘* Zhursday, Sept. 15, 
1774.—We went to Worcester; a very splendid city. The 
cathedral is very noble, with many remarkable monuments. 
The library is in the chapter-house.. On the table lay the 
Nuremberg Chronicle. I think of the first edition. The 
cathedral has a cloister. The long aisle is, in my opinion, 
neither so wide nor so high as that of Lichfield.” The 
remarks are suggestive. JOHNSON, with his weak vision, 
was not well adapted to criticise architectural details, but 
he was possessed of sensibility, and the impression of 
nobility which he received from the cathedral was an 
acknowledgment of the merits of the building. Apparently 
it revived no associations in him. The fact is Worcester 
Cathedral was not the scene of historical or legendary 
incidents with which a scholar like JoHNson would be 
acquainted. 

The diocese is no doubt ancient. There is a list of 
bishops, without any break, from-a.pD. 680: in the most 
troubled times the chair was never long without an 
occupant. Among them were such ecclesiastics as St. 
DunsTAN, St. WoLsTAN, St. OSWALD, JULIUS DE MEDICI, 
Hucu Latimer, JoHN Wuitcirt, but their renown was 
derived from their actions in other places. The early 
Ortrors, EATHOREDS, KINEWOLDS, THEULPHS, MAUGERS, 
&c., may all have been distinguished men who ruled the 
diocese justly, and set examples to clerics and laymen of the 
Christian life. But Worcester was too remote to receive 
much attention from the Historic Muse, and the references 
to the buildings are too uncertain to be accepted with 
confidence. 

Bishop TANNER of St. Asaph, who wrote in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, gives the following 
account of the origin of the see:—‘‘ Upon the division of 
the once great kingdom of Mercia, an episcopal see, with a 
chapter of secular clerks, was placed here by King 
ETHELRED and Archbishop THEODORE, about the year 680, 
in a church dedicated to St. PETER, which came in the 
next century to be generally called St. Mary’s. Upon the 
pretended reformation of these ecclesiastical societies, 
by the expulsion of the seculars, in the time and 
by the command of King Epcar, Bishop Oswa np, 
before A.D. 964, founded a new cathedral in the old 
churchyard to the honour of the Blessed Vircin, and placed 
therein a prior and monks. Soon after the Conquest this 
convent from the number of twelve increased to fifteen of 
the Benedictine order, by the zeal and munificence of good 
Bishop Wots'ran, who built for them a new and large 
monastery, A.D. 1082.” There is a legend about a stone 
for the building which eight men were unable to move 
owing to a demon having selected it as a seat. He was 
exorcised by Oswa.p, and the difficulty was at once ended. 
The legend has been relied on as evidence that in the 
tenth century masonry was employed in the construction of 
churches in preference to timber. 


By Sir EDWARD J. PoyNrer, P.R.A. 


A few of the entries relating to the early buildings may 
here be summarised. In 1084, according to WILLIAM 
or MALMEsBURY, a new church was commenced to 
take the place of one which had been destroyed during 
a Danish invasion. That building succumbed to fire 
in 1113. In 1160 there was a reconstruction ; the tower 
fell in 1175, but for this no cause is assigned, “ Turris nova 
Wigorniz corruit.” Five years afterwards there was another 
fire. In rzor there is a similar entry, “ecclesia 
Wigornensis est combusta.” The canonisation of Bishop 
WOLSTAN in 1203 must have attracted many devotees to 
Worcester. Among them was King Joun, and he gave 
100 marks towards the restoration. A few years later there 
was a revolt against JoHN, and the crown of England was 
offered to Louts, eldest son of the king of France. He 
departed from Calais with an army in 680 ships and boats. 
In the war which ensued Worcester sided with the French 
Prince. The Earl of CHESTER was, however, able to over- 
come the opposition and the city was sacked. ‘The monks 
were fined and were compelled to melt the shrine of the 
saint in order to raise the money. It is remarkable that 
when Joun died within the succeeding twelve months his 
body was buried according to his injunctions in the 
cathedral, near the shrine of St. WOLSTAN. : 

In 1218 the new cathedral was dedicated, the patrons 
being the Blessed Vircin, St. PeTER, St. OswALD and St. 
Wo stan. In 1220 the bells were blessed. —Two towers were 
cast down by a storm two years later. An entry of 1224 
is suggestive of new works undertaken by Bishop WILLIAM 
DE Bxois, and a change from Norman to the style of the 
period :—‘Incceptum est novum opus frontis Wigorn. 
Ecclesize Episcopo Willelmo jaciente fundamentum.” —_Pro- 
fessor WILLIS concludes that the work was carried out 
“without disabling the Norman presbytery and the high 
altar ; so that the services of the church continued in their 
original place, until the completion of this first por- 
tion of the work made it necessary to pull down 
the Norman presbytery, and erect the hollow soffit 
work in its room, by which the Early English struc- 
ture was connected with the tower.” The successor 
of WiLLIAM DE BLois was WALTER DE CANTELUPE, 
who was related to THoMAS DE CANTELUPE, the Bishop 
of Hereford, one of the great English ecclesiastics. There 
is no record of operations by WALTER at Worcester. 
GopFREY GIFFART, who acted as bishop from 1268 to 
1301, introduced metalwork, which has given rise to some 
discussion. He presented not only marble columns, but 
rings of brass or copper. ‘G. GIFFART exornavit columnas 
orient. partis ecclesiz columnellis marmoreis cum juncturis 
sereis deauratis.” The purpose of the rings is+not stated, 
and WILuIs arrived at the opinion that they were intended 
to conceal the clumsy joining of the shafts, or it may be to 
strengthen the columns where slight fractures had occurred. 
NicHotas of Ely, the predecessor of GirrarT, who had 
been translated to Winchester, bequeathed in 1280 
60 marks towards the rebuilding of the tower, an indica- 
tion of a renewed necessity for expenditure on that part of 
the building. Bishop CosHam, who ruled the diocese 
between 1317 and 1327, is credited with the north aisle, 
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and Bishop WAKEFIELD; who died in 1394, with alterations 
at the west end of the building, including the window, the 
cloister, vaulting of choir and the stalls. It is not im- 
probable that he may also have completed the tower. 

It cannot be said that many changes were made in the 
building at the time of the Reformation. The history of 
that period is, however, as obscure as that of the earlier 
time. Prince ARTHUR TuDOoR, who was married in his 
fifteenth year to KATHERINE of Spain, died at Ludlow 
Castle in 1502, and was buried with great pomp in the 
cathedral. A chantry chapel has been erected, and forms 
one of the most interesting features in the building. 
Henry VIII. may have been kindly disposed towards the 
cathedral containing the remains of his elder brother. 
Hucu Latimer, as chaplain to ANNE BOLEYN, was able 
to obtain the bishopric, but he resigned the office after four 
years. He is stated to have had the shrines of St. OswaLp 
and St. Worstan destroyed; whether other parts of the 
building suffered cannot now be determined. 

In 1642 the Parliamentary army held possession of 
Worcester, and much damage was inflicted on the cathedral. 
Four years subsequently there was a siege of the city; it 
was captured and over 6,000 prisoners were confined in the 
cathedral. After the Restoration the building was visited 
by Joun Evetyn, who tells us how he found “the cathe- 
dral much ruined by the late warrs, otherwise a noble 
structure.” The impression on him corresponded with 
that on JOHNSON 120 years afterwards. In the early part of 
the eighteenth century many repairs were rendered necessary, 
and the work was continued from time totime. But it was not 
until 1857 that a systematic restoration was commenced by 
Mr. A. E. PERKINS, one of RicKMAN’s pupils, and it was 
completed under the direction of Sir GitBeRT ScortT in 
1874. 

It is a peculiarity of Worcester Cathedral that in it 
indications of inventive power are to be traced. It is 
pointed out by PARKER as a remarkable fact that in the 
crypt “no settled form of base seems to have been agreed 
upon, though the capitals are all alike. In this crypt of 
Worcester there are six different forms of bases.” Mr. 
E. S. Prior explains the position which Worcester holds in 
the development of Gothic. In describing profiles of the 
pier arches, he says:—“ At Worcester effect is obtained by a 
deep-cut cavetto and delicately contoured rollwork, with 
-an accent of sharp arris and modelled surfacing—what 
was quickly elaborated in the mason’s craft of the Cistercian 
Dore and Strata Florida, and had a still greater reduplica- 
tion of bead and hollow in the cathedral naves of Wells 
and Dublin; as, too, in the parish church of St. Mary’s, 
Shrewsbury, and the Cistercian nave of Cwm-hir.” In 
another part Worcester is compared with Lincoln in the 
following manner :— 


_ From Worcester west bays to Lincoln quire was a space of 
thirty-five years. In the former Gothic art is to be seen 
blocked out, in the latter finished and polished. Worcester 
had : first, complete subordination of wall structure to the 
vault, with a use therein of the Pointed arch; secondly, the 
emphasis of this subordination by a lightening and refinement 
of the structural detail. Its monoliths and the distinctions of 
coloured material foreshadow the uses of Purbeck; its 
triforium is a study for the double arcadings which played so 
large a part in the thirteenth-century style, and, finally, it has 
carvings and mould secticns, rough, indeed, but still showing 
the path of Gothic sculpture. At Lincoln all are carried to 
extreme refinement, and the scheme is consistent throughout. 
The round abacus crowns every pillar, and every arch is now 
Pointed, in window, door-head and wall arcade, as in the con- 
structional service of vault and arching. 


It may also be recalled how Fercusson explains the 
experiment at Worcester of a chapter-house consisting of a 
circular chamber with a central pillar. He adds, “and the 
design was so much approved of that it became the typical 
form of the English chapter-house ever afterwards.” 

Worcester Cathedral has not been fortunate enough to 
find an enthusiast who was competent to claim due recog- 
nition for it. The result has been that it is usually treated 
with more or less reserve, as if there were defects in it 
which did not allow of a comparison between it and other 
cathedrals. The illustrations which we are about to pub- 
lish will, we hope, have the effect of modifying if not 
changing popular opinion on the subject. If considered 


in its connection with the history of Gothic architecture, 
Worcester Cathedral becomes a most remarkable work, for 
in it we see the aspiring efforts which should always be 
regarded as the chief glory of the Gothic architects. 


ARCHITECTURE IN 1902, 
HE great events of the past year in the national 
history have not proved, as was fondly hoped by 
many members of the architectural profession, to be the 
portals immediately leading to that period of renewed 
activity which, sooner or later, will no doubt succeed to the 
depression under which we are still suffering. 


PEACE 
has been proclaimed and the Coronation, though delayed 
by the sudden and alarming illness of our SOVEREIGN, has 
come and gone. The results of the costly and, it must be 
confessed, extravagantly conducted war in South Africa 
have not yet passed away. The fruits of our dearly-bought 
victory have not yet matured. The millions that have 
been expended in the struggle have scarcely commenced to 
return by the resumption of commercial and industrial 
activity. 
CaPITAL AND LABOUR 

are not at the present time so proportioned that speculation 
in bricks and mortar is sufficiently tempting to justify the 
expectation of another boom in building for some time to 
come. Capital has been hard hit, labour has not up till 
now completely accommodated itself to the altered aspect 
of the national economic position. With Consols below 93 
and brickwork at 17/. or 18/. per rod, it is hopeless to look 
for a renewal of the flourishing conditions that architecture 
enjoyed in the halcyon times “before the war.” The high 
wages and diminished output that were labour’s share of 
national prosperity, the increase of luxury, leisure and 
laziness that marked the whole national life when times 
were good must give way before our present circumstances 
can improve. Let us hope for the sake of us all that labour 
will accept the inevitable without involving the waste of the 
national power by internecine struggle in strikes, such as is 
now threatened in South Wales. 

The most striking event of the past year in English 
architecture has been the selection of the architects chosen 
to compete for the 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL, 

a selection that has, by the departure of the assessors from 
the spirit of the promoters’ invitation, excluded many of the 
most capable church architects of the present day. The 
selected competitors were Messrs. AusTIN & PALEy, Mr. 
C. A. NicHoutson, Mr. G. GILBERT Scott, Mr. MALCOLM 
StarRK and Mr. W. J. Tapper; whilst honourable men- 
tion was accorded to Sir THomas Drew, Mr. J. OLpRID 
Scott, Mr. A. H. Skipwortu, Mr. H. C. CoruetrTe, Mr. 
C. A. Nicuotson, Mr. F. Wattey, Mr. JamMes H. Cook, 
and Messrs. RetLty & Pracu. Whether the selected 
competitors can truly be termed fortunate the future alone 
can show us, but in the light of the experience of the past 
and of the present evidence of local hostility to the selected 
site and apathy to the subscription list, the outlook is 
dark for those who are devoting their energies to the pro- 
duction of their designs for the proposed cathedral. 

Apart from that for the Liverpool Cathedral the past 
year has not been very remarkable for the competitions 
that have been decided. That for 


New BatTuHs AND LIBRARY, LEEDS, 
resulted in the premiation of Mr. H. AyscouGH CHAPMAN 
first, Mr. WiLtiamM BaKEWELL second, Mr. PERcy 
Ropinson third. For the 


New Orrices FoR HEARTS OF OAK BENEFIT SOCIETY, 

Messrs. Essex, Nicot & GoopMaAn were first, Messrs. 
Measy & WepsseE second, and Messrs. LANCHESTER, 
Stewart & Rickarps third. Ina competition limited to’ 
local architects for 


CEMETERY BUILDINGS, WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, - 


the premiated designs were those of Mr. Ernest Woop- 
HOUSE first and second, Messrs. ALFRED H. MILIS & 
ROGER OLDHAM third. For the 
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QUEEN VicToRIA MEMORIAL, LIVERPOOL, 
the premiums were awarded to Mr. R. Linpsay CLARKE 
first, Messrs. ALLEN, Simpson, WILLINK & THICKNESSE 
second, Mr. H.C. Fanr third, but the second premiated 
design was subsequently adopted. For 


BaTHS AT BRAMLEY, LEEDS, 
the successful competitors were Mr. J. Lane Fox first, 
Mr. WILLIAM BAKEWELL second, Messrs. Dixon & HILL 
third. For 


New ArT ScHoot, HULL, 
Messrs. LANCHESTER, STEWART & RICKARDS were placed 
first, Messrs. SPENCER W. Grant & JAMES BOWDEN 
second, Mr. Francis J. SmiTH third. For the 


QUEEN VICTORIA MEmorIAL, NEwport, ISLE oF WIGHT, 
Mr. Percy G. STONE was first, Mr Isaac JONES second, 
the Hon. ArcHipaLD McGareL Hocce third. The com- 
petition for 
CHELSEA BaTHS 

was the cause of much heart-burning and animadversion, 
due to the variance of opinion as to the precise order of 
merit entertained by the assessor, Mr. NorMAN SHAw, and 
the baths committee, who placed the design of Messrs. 
Harnor & PincuEs.-first, that of Messrs. WILLS & ANDER- 
SON second, and that of Mr. F. J. Smiru third. 

This competition and the feeling it excited led to the 
formation of the 


COMPETITION REFORM SOCIETY 
by a number of our younger architects who are most 
keenly interested in competitions, and who have been 
actively engaged by remonstrance with promoters, followed 
where considered necessary by abstention, in the endeavour 
to bring about more satisfactory terms in open com- 
petitions. The second competition for 


SouTH SHIELDS MunicipaL BUILDINGS 
resulted again in the victory of Mr. Ernest E. FEtcu, 
whose design was placed first by the assessor, Mr. 
BELCHER. The 


RoyvaL NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK YACHT CLUB-HOUSE, 
LOWESTOFT, 
was won in open competition by Messrs. G. & F. SKIPPER, 
with Mr. H. W. Cotman second, and Messrs. BissHopp 
& CauT ey third. In a limited competition for 


Pusiic LIBRARY AT KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 


the design of Mr. ALFRED Cox was placed first by the 
assessor, Mr. BAstu CHAMPNEYs. For the 


WOLVERHAMPTON WOMEN’S HosPITAL 
the first premium was awarded to Mr. A. Eaton PAINTER, 
the second to Mr. G. H. STANGER, and the third to Mr. 
F. H. Lynes by the assessor, Mr, T. W. ALDWINCKLE. 
The competition for 


BursSLEM ISOLATION HOSPITAL 
resulted in Messrs. SuTCLIFFE & SuTCLIFFE being placed 
first, Mr. E. C. H. Marpman second, Mr.: W. H. 
WALLEY third, and Mr. R. T. Lancpon fourth. For 


INFIRMARY AT LEIGH, LANCASHIRE, 
Mr. J. C. PRestwicu was placed first, Mr. Harry W. 
PyE and Mr. Rocer F. Bacon second, Mr. T. A. 
Buttery and Mr. S. B. Birps third. The competition for 


HaRROGATE Town HA. 
was won by Mr. H. T. Hare, with Messrs. WADDINGTON, 
Sons & DUNKERLEY second, and Messrs. HEazeELu & Son 
third In the competition confined to local architects for 


NoRFOLK MARKET HALL, SHEFFIELD, 


Messrs. Hotmes & Watson were first, Mr. H. J. PoTTer 
second, and Mr. JosEpH Smitu third. The successful 
competitor for 


Nurses’ Homr, NortTH STAFFORDSHIRE INFIRMARY, 


STOKE-ON-TRENT, 
was Mr. R. STEPHEN AYLING, amongst 38 competitors. The 
recent movement in favour of oven-air trearment for con- 
sumptive patients led to the competition for 


| 


Tue Kinc’s SANATORIUM, 


in which essays by medical men were conjoined with 
designs by architects, and on the advice of an advisory 
committee consisting of Sir WILLIAM BROADBENT, Sir R. 
Douc.ias PowELL, Sir FELIx SEMoN, Sir HERMAN WEBER 
and Dr. THEODORE WILLIAMS, the first premium was 
awarded to Dr. ARTHUR LATHAM and Mr. WILLIAM WEST, 
the second to Dr. F. J. WETHERED and Messrs Law & 
ALLEN, and the third to Dr. E. C. Mortanp and Mr. G. 
Mor.anp ; whilst honourable mention was accorded to 
Dr. P. S.. Hichens and Mr. R. Wer ScHuLtz, Dr. 
TuRBAN and Herr J. Gros, Dr. JANE WALKER and Messrs. 
Smita & Brewer, Dr. J. P. Witts and Mr. Witts. In 
a limited competition for the 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY, COATBRIDGE, 
the plans of Mr. ALEXANDER CULLEN were adopted, and 
premiums were awarded to Mr. A. N. PaTerson, Messrs. 
GrorGE ARTHUR & Sons, and Mr. ALEXANDER Mac- 
GiBBon. For the 


CREWE MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
Mr. H. T. Hare was successful, and the second premium 
was divided between Mr. ALBERT Dz1xon, Messrs. 
BANISTER FLETCHER & Sons, and Messrs. RODNEY 
& DenninGc. In the competition for 


PoLicE BUILDINGS AND FIRE STATION, SUNDERLAND, 
the award was Messrs. W. & T. R. MiILBuRN with 
Messrs. Witts & ANDERSON first, Messrs. STONES & 
SToNEs with Mr. W. EpwarpEs SpROATES second, Mr. 
ALFRED E. Corsett third. | For the 


ASYLUM AT LANGHO, 
the designs of Messrs. Gites, GoucH & TROLLOPE were 
placed first, those of Mr. E. P. Howarp and Mr. E. R. 
Do.tpy second, and those of Mr. J. Smiru, Mr. F. J. 
PARKINSON and Mr. W. Stirrup third. The competition 
for 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, BRISTOL, 

was won by Mr. H. Percy Apams, the second and third 
premiums being given respectively to Messrs. Notr & 
Cotuins and Mr. A. T. BuTLEeR. For : 


WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS IN LIVERPOOL 


45 sets of designs were submitted, and on the recommen- 
dation of the assessor, Mr. THomas BLASHILL, the first 
premium was awarded to Mr. JAmeEs Don, the second to 
Messrs. BROCKLESBY, MARCHMONT & East, and the third 
to Mr. A. MITCHELL ToRRANCE. For 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS AND LIBRARY, BARRY, 
the successful competitors were, first, Messrs. E. E. 
HutTcHinson & E. Harpinc Payne; second, Mr. 
Witti4M H. AsHForD; third, Mr. GrorGE DRECHIN 
Lewis. The adjudication of Mr. JOHN SLATER in the com- 
petition for 


WorKING Crass HousEs, BERMONDSEY, 
places first the designs of Messrs. BROCKLESBY, MARCH- 
MONT & East; second, those of Messrs. HUMPHRY, 
Davis & Co.; third, those of Messrs. Sir~s & LEEDs. 
Two of the selected competitors for the Liverpool Cathedral 
have come again to the fore in the competition fora new 


CuuRcH, CLERGY House AND HALL, 
Mr. W. J. Tapper being successful, and honourable 
mention being made by the assessor, Mr. G. F. BODLEY, 
R.A, of the designs by Messrs. Lucas & STRATTON, and of 
those by Mr. C. A. NicHotson. ‘The competition for 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, PUBLIC BATHS AND LIBRARY, 
TOTTENHAM, 
elicited but a small response, nine sets of designs only 
having been submitted, from which were selected those 
of Messrs. A. S. TayLeR’ & A. R. JEMMETT first, 
Messrs. LANCHESTER, STEWART & RICKARDS second, 
and Messrs. CRoucH & BUTLER third. 


Some important architectural works have 


REACHED COMPLETION 


in the past year. The new Opera House at York, from the 
desigas of Mr. J. P. Briccs, was opened early in the year. 


~ 
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The new school at Horsham for Christ’s Hospital, erected 
from the designs of Messrs. Aston Wess & INGRESS 
BELL, has been completed and occupied. The Town Hall 
at Colchester, by Mr. JoHN BELCHER, was opened in May. 
The National Physical Laboratory at Teddington, contrived 
out of the old Royal residence, Bushey House, has been 
formally opened by the Prince of WaLEs. A new Industrial 
School at Portslade for the London and Brighton School 
Boards has been completed. ‘The restoration of the west 
front of Peterborough Cathedral has been brought to a 
successful termination. The new Technical School at 
Southend, from the designs of Mr. H. T. Hare, has been 
opened ; and though perhaps scarcely appertaining strictly 
to architecture, save in its widest sense, the great walls for 
the regulation of the River Nile, the dams at Assiout and 
Assouan, have given to the world another completed monu- 
ment to British energy and technicai skill. 
Of notable buildings actually 


COMMENCED IN THE PasT YEAR 
may be mentioned the Baptist Church House, Southamp- 
ton Row, Holborn, from the designs of Mr. ARTHUR 
KEEN ; a new hospital at Longridge, at a cost of over 
100,000/, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board; the 
Birmingham University, from the designs of Messrs. 
Aston Wess & INGRESS BELL; a new asylum for York, 
to accommodate 362 patients ; the superstructure of the 
Royal College of Science, South Kensington, for which the 
lowest tender was 175,540/.; the Walsall Municipal 
buildings, from the successful competition designs of Mr. 
J. G. S. Gipson ; the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
from the designs of Messrs. Aston WEBB & INGRESS 
BELL ; the Mount Vernon Hospital, Northwood, for the 
open-air treatment of 100 consumptive patients ; Newport 
Borough Lunatic Asylum ; and the new Criminal Courts in 
the Old Bailey, designed by Mr. E. W. Mountrorp. 
Amongst important 


WoRKS IN PROGRESS 


may be mentioned the extension of the new Admiralty 
offices ; the new Government offices in Whitehall and 
Parliament Street ; the Cardiff Town Hall; and several 
large speculative buildings, such as those around Finsbury 
Square, London, whose inception dates back to more 
prosperous times than the present. 

A noteworthy calamity of the past year has been the 


COLLAPSE OF THE CAMPANILE OF ST. Mark’s, VENICE, 


on July 14. A loss to Venice, to Italy, to architecture, to 
history, the Campanile may be rebuilt, but can never be 
restored. Originally not too well erected, either as regards 
foundation or superstructure, repeatedly struck by lightning 
and shaken by earthquakes, the ultimate cause of the 
disaster would seem to be the cutting of a chase 35 centi- 
metres deep across the east side for the purpose of inserting 
a flashing to cover the abutting roof of the Loggietta, 
which has shared in the destruction—an instance of the 
evils of divided authority, of reckless and happy-go-lucky 
treatment of a structure whose very survival of severe trials 
had apparently led to an unwise confidence in its impregna- 
bility. In our own country, the 


COLLAPSE OF STAND, IpRox Park, GLASGow, 


afforded an object lesson as to the exceedingly severe stresses 
brought to bear on structures when a crowd is assembled 
and begins to sway. ‘The lesson thus learnt was not for- 
gotten when the stands were erected for the expected 
spectators of the K1nc’s Coronation procession, and though 
these, by reason of the unfortunate postponement, were less 
than was anticipated, the absence of disaster reflects credit 
on the authorities whose duty it was to see that the safety 
of the public was adequately safeguarded. The stresses 
set up in mills, factories, and workshops by the extra- 
ordinary risks caused by heavily loaded floors, and the 
vibration and impact of machinery in motion, received a 
calamitous illustration in the 


Fai OF A Mitt at Be rast, 
occupied by the Smithfield Flax-Spinning and Weaving 
Company, emphasising the necessity not only of an ample 
margin of strength in the original construction, but of con- 


tinuous watching and periodical inspection of such build- 
ings. In the erection of buildings accidents are all too 
common, and the 


MEMORANDUM OF THE HoME OFFICE AS TO ACCIDENTS 
ON BUILDINGS 

is a document containing sound advice on detailed 

arrangements in the conduct of building works, which 

should be religiously studied and followed by all concerned, 

whether as contractors, workmen or architects. The 


GREAT FIRE IN BARBICAN 
and the even more lamentable 


DISASTER IN QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 
have taught us the lesson, obvious to all fair-minded men, 
that neither our legislation nor our Fire Brigade adminis- 
tration are entirely satisfactory for the purpose of prevent- 
ing undue and avoidable risk to property and to life in the 
Metropolis. The 


ASSOCIATED FIRE OFFICES’ REGULATIONS 

for buildings intended to be fire-resisting contain much 
that is good, though it may be objected that the counsels 
are rather those of perfection than of commercial prac- 
ticability. The loss entailed on all owners. and occupiers 
of factories and warehouses is, however, so far beyond the 
mere destruction of property by fire, which is ordinarily 
fairly covered by insurance, that almost any expenditure of 
capital is wise which will obviate the ruinous loss of 
business during the work of reinstatement.. The 


HOovusSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 


has continued to exercise the activity of local authorities. 
Some: schemes have, as above noted, formed the subject of 
competitions, but these are scarcely indicative of the extent 
of the energy which is being shown throughout the country 
by municipalities, borough and district councils, following 
the lead of the London County Council, the Corporation 
of Glasgow, and other great bodies. 


EDUCATION, 


both general and special, has made several steps forward, 
which may be trusted to affect in the future architecture, 
common with all other branches of the national life. As 
we have already noted, Birmingham is building an 
university, whilst London University has assumed the 7d/e 
of a teaching body. Liverpool has advanced towards the 
establishment of its university. The British Academy for 
the Promotion of Historical, Philosophical and Philological 
Studies has been incorporated, whilst, lastly, the Education 
Bill of the Government has reached its final stage. The 
bequest of Mr. Ceci. Ruopes, though important, will 
perhaps scarcely affect architecture directly. The publica- 
tion of the tenth edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” 
has certainly a bearing on architecture from the value of the 
articles on artistic matters, which reflect the latest phase of 
modern thought and activity. 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION 
in our congested Metropolis has somewhat, but not greatly, 
advanced towards solution in the past year. The new 
Thames Tunnel has been opened. London Bridge is in 
progress of being widened. Vauxhall Bridge is going on 
slowly, having been the subject of an engineering fawx pas 
by the formation of a mistaken opinion as to the capabilities 
of the subsoil. The Great Northern and Strand “ Tube” 
Railway has been commenced. On the other hand the 
widening of Piccadilly has for the moment been shelved, 
and the construction of much-needed lines in London has 
been postponed by the contesting tactics of financiers. 
The possibilities of shallow tunnels have formed the subject 
of a report by Lieut.-Colonel A. H. YoRKE at the instance of 
the Board of Trade on the Chemin de Fer Métropolitain de 
Paris. The scheme of Sir JoHn’ WoLrE Barry for'a bridge 
across the Strand has excited considerable attention and may 
some day become an actuality. 
THE SANITARY CONGRESS 

was held at Manchester, where many useful and interesting 
papers were read, and a notable resolution adopted as to the 
value of “Garden Cities” as a solution of the housing 
problem and the congestion in crowded centres. The 
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exhibition, in conjunction with the congress, was held at 
St. James’s Hall, Manchester, and was of more than usual 
interest. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE 

met during the past year at Belfast, and afforded an oppor- 

tunity for the study of many remarkable works of modern 

architects in the Ulster capital. 


THE Roya. INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
has steadily progressed without sensational incidents during 
the past year, and is now so financially strong that, with 
a capital of 11,500/,,and a balance of revenue over 
expenditure of more than 1,o00/, a year, the question of 
more suitable. housing is within the range of practical 
consideration. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 

is still working away at the great subject of the registra- 
tion of qualified architects, which, under the energetic 
guidance of its present president, Mr. SyLvanus TREVAIL, 
it may possibly attain in the near future, more especially as 
it has taken the wise step of forming a committee, not 
limited to its own members, for pushing the matter forward. 
A Registration Bill for architects, promoted solely by the 
Society, might be expected to become law on the Greek 
kalends ; but, backed by all those practitioners who are 
to-day in favour of the principle, it might take an early 
place amongst the statutes of the present reign. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
has successfully established its day classes, but has thrown 
overboard the grandiose scheme of its late president, Mr. 
SSETH-SMITH, for new premises, and has accepted—what it 
might have had during the presidency of Mr. LkonarD 
Stokrs—the gift of the Royal Architectural Museum and 
its white elephant, the magnificent collection of casts 
which the enthusiasm of the great men of the Gothic 
Revival brought together. All honour is due to Mr. 
Maurice B. ApaAms for having seized the psychological 
moment to offer to the best possible custodian the valuable 
collection, and to solve at one stroke the problem which 
has vexed the souls of many successive committees of the 
Architectural Association by providing for it a home that 
should meet its needs for many a year to come. 

The past year has seen in the tactfulness of our present 
Kinc the recognition of many phases of national life, and 
amongst them architecture has not been omitted, for in the 
persons of 


Str WILLIAM EMERSON and Sir Caspar PURDON CLARKE, 
two architects and Fellows of the Royal Institute at the 
heads of their respective spheres of activity, suitable honour 
has been granted. Architecture has also been honoured 
by the election of 


Mr. GEORGE FREDERICK BODLEY 
as a Royal Academician, and the bestowal upon 


Mr. Tuomas E. CoLicutr 
of the Royal Gold Medal. 

Death has visited somewhat lightly the ranks of promi- 
nent architects during the past year, the most notable losses 
being Mr. Joun Francis BENTLEY, Mr. Davip MacGip- 
BON, Mr. Goymour CuTsBert, Mr. THomas OLIveER, 
Mr. CHARLES Epwarp Davis, Mr. GrorGeE Harry 
Powna.t and Mr. Joon HuNGERFORD POLLEN. 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE AND ARCHITECTURE. 
PROPOS of the title, it may be said at once that 
architecture to the author of ‘“Self-Culture” was 

one of many topics handled by him at intervals with 
characteristic assurance. Usually he brought freshness and 
originality with him, and in this case his tastes entitled him 
to speak. He had a European knowledge of buildings. 
As a tourist, Azc e¢ wbigue seems to have been his motto, 
and at fourscore he had not seen his last of the Continent 
with its architectural treasures. After viewing them with a 
travelling student’s enthusiasm, he decided, and few will 
object, that no style is wrong or right in itself, but that 
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circumstances alter cases. His ideas were freely given 
forth whether as lecturer or author. There is the eloquent, 
Platonic book ‘On Beauty,” written, he says, with his 
head full of pictures, statues, churches and other beautiful 
objects. It is a sort of pot-pourri of esthetics. He 
brings the principles of congruity, variety, perfection, the 
sublime to bear on many matters from architecture to 
women’s dress. Among much to which the architect will 
say, Cut bono? we find a rather happy table of architectural 
“harmonies.” Architecture has come far since the day 
when it was needful to put forth some of the following 
dogmas. In the first place a building, while agreeing in 
its own parts, should harmonise with the site. A building set 
on a hill, eg. the Caiton Hill in Edinburgh, must not 
resemble a Manchester factory, a Prussian barracks, the 
palace of Ornuo, king of Greece, at Athens, nor, be it said, 
the Calton Gaol. Secondly, a building should be in 
harmony with its purpose. The aspect of school grounds 
and architecture should be that of healthy boyhood—free, 
open and cheerful. Thirdly, a building must suit with 
climate and national character and habits. British Doric 
should not be poiychromatic like its Greek original. 
Lastly, the occupant’s taste should be studied, as in fact it 
is by a growing class of adepts. 

“On Beauty,” too, adduces the practical dicta of one 
versed in the best architecture shown by France, Germany, 
Italy and Creece.$ Its statements are occasionally more 
curious than convincing, e.g. granite is said to be always an 
element of the sublime. He objects that little has been 
done in this country to bring out the esthetic character of 
brickwork, surely a hasty opinion in view of Hampton 
Court and Wren, that master in the medium, or the 
granges and cottages of Southern England. Whose taste 
can we trust on learning from BLacxkre that Abbotsford, 
“ pepper-boxes ” and all, was a fitting abode for Sir WALTER, 
the apostle of Medizevalism? Apropos of Edinburgh} he 
thinks that streets may be too wide, though, by the way, 
Princes Street, not the least fine thoroughfare in Europe, 
is one-sided. He is very short with shop architecture, 
particularly with the putting in of beams whereby old fronts 
give way to plate-glass. RuskIN upbraided Classic builders 
for elaborating the top of their structures into cornices, 
&c., whereas the church artists kept the finish at eye-level. 
BLACKIE is not less severe on those who convert ground 
floors into shops thick with meretricious ornament, while 
the upper storeys retain their simplicity. 

After all, he owns, it is not so easy to erect a perfect 
building. It may console some to hear that an architect 
who must economise on his plans is not likely to fall 
into gross sins of taste. But taste is all when the 
ambitious client gives carte blanche. Somewhat on 
the lines of Hocarru’s view, “The False Perspec- 
tive,” BLACKIE gives his caricature of bad taste. A 
medley of styles meet in the same mansion. The 
windows are severally Doric, Tuscan, Ionic, Corinthian, 
Byzantine, Gothic. There are plain, fluted, twisted pillars ; 
elliptic, circular and horseshoe arches ; mullions, Moorish 
tracery. The front is topped by a pediment in one part, 
by eaves or balustrading in another. Lecturing once, the 
Professor said that buildings and women obey one law. A 
woman to dress well must know three things—her age, her 
stature and her points. As to stature, a small woman can 
only be pretty. An up-to-date cut and carven villa cannot 
vie for architectural effect with mere bulk such as Stone- 
henge. Size is fundamentally noble and essential in the 
highest forms of architecture. It is told, not very con- 
sistently with this, perhaps, that from the top of the Khufu 
Pyramid the Professor conceived a great contempt for its 
arithmetical sublimity. 

Widely as BLacktr’s taste ranged, he had a strong bent 
to Greek and Classic style. Now an amateur may favour 
Greek and Gothic indifferently because he is an amateur, 
but BLAckIE because of that self-styled ‘Grecian equipoise ” 
which resulted from his studies in the true Greek spirit. 
The late eighteenth-century archzeologists, not to mention 
CHAMBERS and other practicians, took a somewhat narrow 
view of style from their study of Greek monuments, which 
BLACKIE interpreted in a more liberal way. The Edinburgh 
Professor of Greek was so little a formalist that Greek 
syntax was said to be the only thing unlearnt in his class. 
There the Attic tongue was less insisted upon than the 
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Attic genius. The relics of ancient art did not obsess him | detail upon ornament that is largely symbol and 


any more than say PLaTo, who never cites the native 
temples during his inquiry on beauty. That the Greeks’ 
legacy is adaptability, not a mode of building, is a point 
which needs no labouring; it is the moral of their 
philosophy. It was in his just sense of this that BLAcKIEg, 
admitting no hard and fast rule of style, came down upon 
what he considered Rusk1n’s Gothic intolerance. 

RusKIN went to Edinburgh and lectured, eliciting a 
reply from Brackie on behalf of his beloved Greeks and 
their art. Possibly in his zeal the latter depreciated 
Gothic more than might otherwise have been, for he did 
not share the Classic GoETHE’s radical dislike of that art. 
RuskKIN told his audience that their civic architecture went 
on a wrong principle. To quote BLACKIE :—“ He came, 
like St. PauL, to tell them that they were all given to 
superstition, and to say to the modern Athenians, ‘I per- 
ceive that you are all particularly pleased with your 
beautiful city, and altogether besotted in that goodly style 
of architecture which we call Greek.’” RuskIN, we know, 
was prepared to raze all that part of the city— the New 
Town—which had risen under the Greek taste of various 
architects. He could have joined Hucu MILLER in naming 
Edinburgh as one of the few great cities that would be 
lovely country were the buildings away. Given such a 
site, to find the appropriate architecture was the problem of 
his lectures. The actual state of things offended both 
taste and utility. One type of window was repeated no 
less than 678 times, as he found, in a single street, an 
abuse of Classic unity. The pillared porticoes, which lent 
a certain variety, were not even weatherproof. Let the 
next house built have a walled Gothic porch, he said, and 
see how the workman’s fancy and skill will be elicited. As 
Sir R. Rowanp ANDERSON has lately repeated, inspiration 
must percolate downward from the artist to the craftsman. 
The cold taste of Edinburgh public buildings was equally 
reprehended, and their sculpture found wanting in the zest 
and fidelity of Gothic. Even from a constructive point of 
view, the Greek lintel was more weakly barbarous than any 
other system that could be named. They had the true, 
the Gothic models in their midst, he said, pointing to 
Trinity Church, since demolished. In short, the features 
proper to the site were those of Italian Gothic—towers, 
turrets, spires and belfries. 

In a subsequent lecture BLACKIE probed these anti- 
Classic prejudices, which were due, he thought, to the pre- 
vailing rage for Medizevalism :— 


Medizvalism is the grand Utopia, the cloud-cuckoo land as 
the Greeks called it, where we have been taught to seek for 
human perfection by Novalis, Frederick Schlegel, Carlyle and 
Ruskin, and because Gothic architecture was a glory at that 
period nothing else was to be tolerated now. I tell you that 
this talk about the Middle Ages is all pure nonsense. Who 
are the heroes of these times? Club law, iron fists, Jeddart 
justice, bleeding Waldenses, Willie Armstrong, Meg Merrilies 
and Rob Roy Macgregor. As to Catholic art, the Renaissance 
was a very sane interruption of its course though itself both 
pagan and profane, and as for looking on the pictures of Titian 
with a squeamish eye, I look on them as a very great relief 
after these long galleries of monks, these white-eyed, grim- 
faced, stupid-looking monks praying on their knees to pictures 
more stupid than themselves. .. Why does Protestantism 
not produce as much art as the Greek religion? Because 
Ruskin is wrong in supposing any necessary connection 
between faith as faith and art as art. The more intensely 
faith burns the more it excludes art Don’t we all know 
that such a faith burned with the most gloomy and terrible 
earnestness on these very brown hills which we can see from 
our streets? The old Jew and the modern Covenanter are not 
artistic races. . They require to get art from abroad. 


RuskINn did not strike BLackiE as a philosopher, a 
historian, a logician, but as an artistic apostle and mis- 
sionary. To the man who was not religious he would be 
apt to appear puerile. This character was the reason of 
his animus against the Classics and their work. Horace, 
Cicero, Tacitus and Lucrztius were certainly not 
remarkable for fervour in their country’s faith. The most 
talented Greeks in the time of Purpias were tried for 
atheism or irreligion. We may object to BLackiE that for 
KuskIN piety had no constructive effect upon any fabric 
from cathedrals downward. It operates more naturally in 


image. Faith must be referred from the master-builder 
as it were to the handiworker. He carefully adds that 
ornament is precisely the feature of architecture. Strip the 
Parthenon of colonnades, metopes and tympana, you leave 
a featureless face—a white box. Ornament being so im- 
portant, it seems, face RUSKIN, as if Grecian were not less 
piously meant than Gothic after all. The ox-head and 
patera of the entablatures repeated in so many Christian 
fanes were sacrificial emblems. The sculpture in the pedi- 
ments conveyed parables. The eastern pediment of the 
Parthenon set forth the birth of Wisdom, or ATHENE. 
Nymphs carried the tidings, and the chariot of HEtios, the 
Sun, rose over the world to proclaim it, while that of Night 
or ignorance descended. ATHENE strove with. NEPTUNE 
in the western pediment which should make the worthier 
offering to mankind. The scandalous fables of the poets 
were everywhere absent, and the gods were seen obtaining 
homage as gods ought to do. Gothic shows, as fairly 
typical of western symbol, the.gargoyles of Notre-Dame. 
So BLACKIE says that, while the Greek theology was crude 
and puerile, their paintings, their sculptures, even the trivial 
garniture of daily life were more religious than ours. If 
they had less morality in their temples, they had more 
devotion in their pictured porticoes and statued streets :— 


Their religion, like all polytheism, being merely a pictorial 
personation of the most striking powers of nature and of the 


human soul, and created altogether by the devout working of 


imagination, could never come into hostility to any purely 
imaginative art; but did rather, by its very nature, constantly 
invite and stimulate the exercise of that devout plastic faculty, 
which the one-eyed sternness of certain forms of monotheism 
pitilessly denounces. . . . Though Christianity does in no wise 
expressly forbid the practice of the fine arts, it confines its soul- 
stirring appeals so exclusively to the conscience, and plants 
everything human and sensuous at such an infinite distance 
from what is divine, that we need not be at all surprised when 
we stumble on the plain historical fact, that the most intimate 
union of the religion of Christ with the arts of representation 
took place in an age and in a country where the native ten- 
dencies of the Christian faith were neutralised by a strong 
admixture of the outward pomp and ceremonial of heathenism.* 


This has been said elsewhere, but perhaps never better. 
An eclectic and a modern, BLACKIE thought the RusKIN 
cult of critics very unfortunate in point of their nativity as 
born some centuries too late. The open mind in criticism 
is even more a want to-day when architects can pass readily 
from style to style, so much so sometimes that one has seen 
a Gothic design become Free Classic at the expense of a 
little “faking” and tracing paper when it was thought 
proper to send in alternatives. As BLACKIE puts it 
enthusiastically, in a passage which it is a pleasure to 
revive :— 


Why should the world of art be more monotonous than the 
world of nature? Classicalism, Medizevalism, Modernism, let 
us have and hold them all in one wide and lusty embrace. 
Were all the flowers made of one pattern to please the devotees 
of the rose or the lily, and all the hills with the green folds of - 
their queenly mantles of one slope to suit the anglometer of 
that most mathematical decorator, Mr. D R. Hay? I trow 
not. Let us go and do likewise For our pictures and our 
poems, and our statues and our buildings, our true excellence 
consists not in excluding anything, but in including as much 
as may be of that various and exhaustless wealth of form, 
colour and expression in which the beautiful world has been 
created. 


THE SCREENS IN NANCY. 

T the present day in England there is a good deal of 
talk about the rearrangement of streets and the 
formation of open spaces where two or more join. In 
most cases the difficulty arose out of the rapacity of land- 
owners. For a great many years in England they have had 
but one desire, and that was to use every square foot of 
ground for building sites. Now, when an improvement is 
desirable, it has generally to be obtained by a costly price 
to the culprits who began the wrong by laying out streets 

regardless of the future or of any interests but their own. 
For any projector who cares to study the problem there 


* On Beauty. 
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is no better object-lesson than is to be found in the streets 
of Nancy. It is now one of the advance guards of the 
French defence. There are soldiers everywhere, immense 


quarters to contain them, and vast open spaces for their 
Nancy is one of the few places in France 


manoeuvres. 


| Poland. 


STANISLAUS was originally a Palatine of a Polish 
district, but CHARLES XII. insisted on making him a king. 
He was unable, however, to withstand Russian and other 
invaders, and was therefore obliged to run away from 
On obtaining a life tenancy of Lorraine, his 


FONTAINE DE NEPTUNE, NANCY. 


where the population is increasing at a remarkable rate. { natural benevolence inspired him with the resolve to 
The reason is, it is the nearest refuge for inhabitants of do whatever was possible for the benefit of his subjects. 
Alsace who prefer French methods of government, with all | He seems to have hada presentiment that the century 


their defects, to the rigorous system which has been imposed | would not close without bringing calamities to kings, and 
on the country by the Germans. ‘The existing conditions he endeavoured to remove the causes of discontent from 


FONTAINE D’AMPHITRITE, NANCY. 


of Lorraine are unlike those which prevailed in the | Nancy. There was in the town at that time a metal- 
eighteenth century, when King StanisLaus of Poland was | worker named JEAN Lamour, many of whose works are 
selected to be the ruler, the last who was destined to hold | represented in the book known as the “ Recueil des 
that dignity, for after his death the country with Nancy | Ouvrages de Serrurerie de Jean Lamour.” STaNisLaus, 
was united to France. who seemingly had a weakness for craftsmen of that class, 
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became a friend of the smith, and used often to visit his 
forge. JEAN Lamour, it should be observed, was the 
official serrurier of Nancy, and in virtue of his appointment 
received a retainer of 2 francs 60 centimes. The 
friendship of Sranistaus for him was of the prac- 
tical kind, which consisted in the giving of com- 
missions. The first was rather curious, STANISLAUS, 
although Duke of Lorraine, was compelled to guarantee 
that he would not be buried in the chapel of the Hereditary 
Dukes, in the church of the Cordeliers. Hence it was 
necessary for him at the beginning of his reign to look out 
for a burial-place. He found a ruined chapel in the 
Faubourg St. Pierre, which he restored. In order to mark 
the spot where he was to repose he ordered JEAN LAMoUR 
to make a beautiful screen, which unfortunately has dis- 
appeared, for it was sold to a broker during the first 
Revolution. The success of the first screen led to orders 
for several others. STANISLAUS was not satisfied with 
setting them up in public places of the city. He made 
presents of screens, balcony railings and ornamental iron- 
work to several of the inhabitants. 


MASTERS OF ART: ARCHITECTS.* 


ike is not, we hope, necessary to recall at length the 
history of the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, from 
the podium of which we have taken an illustration. When 
it was decided to erect the structure the design was sought 
through a limited competition. One by the late Sir 
GILBERT SCOTT was selected. In his autobiography he 
tells us how he experienced little difficulty in determining 
the class of memorial which he deemed most eligible. 
His first thought suggested a work of the character which 
is now familiar. No doubt the idea generically corresponded 
with an Italian ciborium; but what modern architectural 
work is without relationship to another of an earlier date ? 
At the time it was suggested that an imitation of an 
Eleanor Cross would be more appropriate. There were, 
however, reasons for the adoption of an Italian model. 
The Eleanor Cross was essentially a stone structure. It 
was recognised as likely to be more symbolic of the general 
interest taken by the PRINCE CONSORT in a variety of arts 
if scope were allowed for the display not only of stone- 


APPROACH TO CATHEDRAL, NANCY. 


In order to utilise his screens he made alterations in | working, including sculpture, but of various other crafts. 
the town; one is the Place Stanislaus. In this fine open | Sir GiLBeRT Scort’s design gave openings for not only archi- 


space there are some of the public buildings of Nancy, and 
at two of the angles we see the fountains of AMPHITRITE 
and’ NEPTUNE, the design in one instance allowing of gate- 
ways. The effect of these is not easily described. The 
metalwork is in part gilded, and the avenues and trees obtain 
a new charm when only partially seen, for curiosity is in 
that way excited. Another gateway shows the approach to 
the cathedral. Owing to the works which were ordered by 
SranisLaus, Nancy has an architectural appearance which 
seems to be out of proportion to its importance. The 
population is about 1o0c,ooo, but the streets possess a 
dignity worthy of a capital When it was found that the 
last Duke was eager to expend money on the embellish- 
ment of the thoroughfares and public places the inhabitants 
co-operated, and the result is a small city which must be a 
puzzle to political economists, for there seem to be no 
manufactures which could support such costly buildings. 
The experience gained in Nancy is enough to suggest to 
ground landlords the advantage of generosity which may 
require a little sacrifice at first, but brings afterwards 
success. 


tectural but engineering construction, metalwork, mosaic, 
gilding, inlaying, &c. The sculptor’s work is mainly con- 
fined to the statue of the Prince Consort, the groups 
typifying the four quarters of the globe, and the podium 
representing the architects, sculptors, painters, musicians 
and poets of all ages. With such a structure as the Scott 
monument in Edinburgh, ‘the numerous niches which were 
a necessity of its Gothic character could be filled with 
figures of the creations of the Wizard of the North. We can 
suppose that they were all visions which floated before the 
poet and romancist. It was impossible to have figures of 
a like kind surrounding the Prince Consort. It would 
also be contrary to British etiquette to display portraits of 
his auxiliaries in realising the Exhibition of 1851. The 
figures available for representation were rather aloof from 
him personally, and therefore the Italian style, with its 
broad planes, was better adapted to the peculiarities of the 
problem. Every spectator must have a different feeling 
before the gorgeous structure in Hyde Park compared with 


* See Illustration. 
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that he experiences in front of one of the Italian monu- 
ments, or the memorial of FREDERICK THE GREAT in Berlin, 
or the Scott monument in Edinburgh. The loneliness of 
the PRINCE, surrounded only by types or abstractions or 
figures of vanished artists, few of whom are known even by 
name to the multitude, is suggested by the monument, and 
we'see the—- 


Far-sighted summoner of war and waste 

To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace— 
Sweet Nature, gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters, dear to Science, dear to Art, 
Dear to thy land and ours—a Prince indeed. 


A work of the nature of the Albert Memorial was 
unknown in this country, and it was therefore difficult to 
arrange the price to be paid for the realisation of Sir 
GILBERT Scort’s design. Mr. JoHN KELK made an offer 
which was most creditable to him. He proposed to 
construct the Memorial entirely at cost price, and if after 
meeting all expenditure any sum remained, it was to be 
returned to the Trustees. It was determined that Mr. 
Kx_k should become the general contractor for the con- 
structive parts, and include all the necessary sub-contracts 
in his tender. The eight groups of figures and the statue 
of the PRINCE were to be excluded. The price named was 
85,508. 

In the preparation of Sir GitperT Scort’s model, Mr. 
H. H. Armsteap had given the benefit of his skill and 
experience. Mr. J. B. Puitip had carried out several of 
the works of sculpture required in the architect’s restora- 
tions of cathedrals and churches. It was therefore 
arranged that the two sculptors should be entrusted with 
the great task of the podium, which was to comprise no less 
than 169 figures. There is so much unity of spirit in the 
arrangement, the names of Mr. ARMSTEAD and Mr. BIRNIE 
Pup are likely to be always conjoined in every de- 
scription of the memorial. It is well, however, to note that 
the series of Architects, of which we publish an illustration, 
as well’ as the series of Sculptors, were executed by 
Mr. Brrnie Pup, while the Painters, Poets and 
Musicians were undertaken by Mr. ARMsTEAD. Elaborate 
models of various sizes had to be made by the artists, and 
much deliberation was necessary in order to overcome the 
difficulties. Among the Poets, for example, it was possible 


to have a central group expressive of the sovereignty of | 


Homer, but what man held a similar position among 
Architects? It may be doubted whether the representatives 
of the art who appear on the slab would be willing to admit 
any individual superiority. 

In the selection of types it will be observed that 
historical sequence is recognised. It is a noble line of 
artists beginning with Hiram of Tyre and ending with 
Wetpy Pucin. Sir GILBERT Scorr is shown modestly 
in the background, thus suggesting that the time had not 
arrived for enrolling him among the masters. Opinions 
may differ about the impartiality of the selection of the 
figures. Numerically, England at one end is as largely 
represented as ancient Greece at the opposite end. 
Frenchmen consider there are not enough of their own 
masters. The Spaniards have still more reason to com- 
plain. It must, however, be admitted that in all similar 
groupings cf artists, such as those of DELAROCHE, INGRES, 
DE Keyser, national bias is allowed to be influential. If 
the relief is considered as suggesting the near and remote 
influences which have given character to English archi- 
tecture there will be little cause for cavilling. 

The position of Hiram, or Huram, in the relief is 
suggestive of his fame. As long as the world endures men 
will read about the Tyrian artist who prepared plans which 
kept 150,000 men and 3,600 overseers busy, although it 
may be no longer possible to form a definite vision of the 
buildings on Mount Moriah. So far as is known, H1Ram’s 
work did not affect the architecture of Europe, and it is 
well therefore to represent him as a solitary figure whose 
gaze is not in the direction pursued by the genius of 
architecture. 

It is otherwise with the Greek artists. 
RuHOEKoS and SmiLis must have been partners, for they 
co-operated in the construction of the Labyrinth of Lemnos. 
MNESICLEs was the architect of the Propylea of Athens. 
METAGENES and his father, CresipHon, erected the Temple 


THEODORUS, 


of Diana at Ephesus. Ictinus was the architect of the 
Parthenon, and CaLLICRATES was associated with him. 
CALLIMACHUS is usually thought to have been a sculptor, 
but according to the Vitruvian legend he was the originator 
of the Corinthian capital. APoOLLODORUS is seen bearing 
Trajan’s Column, which he designed, as well as other 
works for that emperor and his successor HADRIAN. It 
has been said he was murdered for criticising a design of 
the latter. ANTHEMIUS must always be considered as one 
of the creators of architecture, for he was the architect of 
Sta Sophia. He is a connecting link between the Classical 
and the Medizeval periods. 

SUGER entered the abbey of St. Denis when he was a 
child of ten; he rose to be abbot, and his name is in- 
separable from that monastery. He was a statesman rather 
than an architect, and as regent he was for a time the true 
ruler of France. From his position he was able to render 
the greatest services to art. It was not unlikely that 
Romanesque would become a gaunt, rigid, penitential style 
if SucER had not persuaded men that sculpture and paint- 
ing were not out of place in a Christian church. WILLIAM 
of Sens and Wixiiam the Englishman were engaged in 
Canterbury Cathedral; their other buildings have not been 
determined. Erwin of Steinbach is another of ‘the 
Medizeval architects whose names have survived. The facade 
of Strassburg Cathedral is a sufficient memorial of his 
talents, but he is commonly supposed to have designed the 
entire building, although he was only one among several 
architects who laboured there. ARNOLFO, GIOTTO, 
BRUNELLESCHI and WiLuiaAM of Wykeham stand for the 
other phases of Italian and English Gothic. 

The Italian School is well personified by BRAMANTE, 
San GALLO, PERUZZI, SANSOVINO, VIGNOLA and PALLADIO. 
PHILIBERT DE L’ORME is introduced among them. That is 
not an error, for he was engaged for some years in Italy, 
and his style was more Italian than French. Next we have” 
the Englishmen who derived inspiration from Italy— 
THORPE, JONES, WREN, VANBRUGH, CHAMBERS. BARRY 
and CocKERELL were indebted to Greece and Rome as 
wellas to Italy. MAnsartT is fittingly introduced near WREN. 
Lastly, we have the second Pucin, who in the nineteenth 
century looked on himself as the disciple of WILLIAM of 
Wykeham rather than of any later master. 

In modelling the figures BIRNIE PHILIP endeavoured to 
follow portraits whenever they were available. All his 
figures have remarkable animation, and might be taken 
from life. In DELAROcHE’s “ Hémicycle” the artists are 
supposed to be present at a distribution of prizes to 
students of the Académie des Beaux-Arts. It does not 
become monotonous when so many are seen looking in one 
direction, for the attention might be simultaneously 
attracted by a student. With the architects who appear on 
the podium of the Albert Memorial there could be no 
common purpose, indeed, there was no reason for their as-_ 
sembling. The sculptor accordingly was obliged to divide 
his figures into groups, and to represent them as if 
engaged in the serious discussion of principles which they . 
held in common. About his success there ean be no 
question. It is to be regretted that, after attaining such a 
height, J. Birnie Puruip did not live to obtain the honours 
to which he was entitled. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE members of the Association paid a visit on Saturday 
afternoon to the exhibition of drawings in the National 
Galleries executed by students of the School of Applied Art. 
The exhibition is this year of exceptional interest, and the 
works hung are of an unusually high standard. Sir R. Rowand 
Anderson, who was expected to act as leader, was unable 
through indisposition to be present. Mr. Alfred Greig read 
a letter of apology for his absence, in which Sir R. Rowand 
Anderson suggested that the Architectural Association should 
appoint a committee to draw up a memorial on art education 
for presentation to the Parliamentary committee which is at 
present considering the subject of art education in Edinburgh. 
Mr. A Hunter Crawford, in moving that the secretary be 
instructed to call an early meeting of the Council of the Associa- 
tion for the purpose of considering Sir R Rowand Anderson’s 
suggestion, said that the work in the School of Applied Art was 
started with the intention of educating young men not only in 
architectural design and draughtsmanship, but also, and largely, 
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with the definite policy of teaching those desirous of preparing 
themselves thoroughly for the design of jewellery, furniture, 
stained glass, decoration, &c. That that policy had been carried 
out they mightin that exhibition see for themselves. Certain critics, 
town councillors among them, had said that while they realised 
the excellent teaching given in the school, they were of opinion 
that the school was too much of an architectural academy, and 
that the course of instruction given in the architectural orders 
and styles was too prolonged and uninteresting for those who 
hoped to devote themselves to the allied or applied arts. 
Putting aside the wonderful results achieved by the architectural 
students of such a comparatively small school in competition 
with the students of all the other architectural schools in the 
kingdom, surely, in the first place, the director was the man to 
say how and what instruction should be given in order best to 
prepare the student for his work, and he was sure that those 
who had prepared for any of the applied arts in that school 
would realise what a benefit the teaching had been to them. 
Further, it should be remembered that a large proportion of 
architectural students never engaged in the practice of archi- 
tecture, but were diverted to the drawing offices of furniture- 
makers, glass-stainers, silversmiths, &c., and their pre- 
liminary training formed the very best groundwork for 
good design in these arts. If those specially interested 
in the numerous applied arts desired efficient teaching in 
these arts, teaching on the principle originally laid down, given 
by those in the active practice of the work they taught, money 
must be spent, and if the purse-strings were held too tight 
they should not blame those in control of the school if they 
could not give all the teaching each individual student should 
obtain. 


Professor Baldwin Brown, in seconding Mr. Hunter Craw- 
ford’s proposal, said that he at first had the impression that 
architecture bulked too largely in the work of that school, but 
it was interesting to see how the school had worked steadily 
in the direction of study of the various industrial arts. There 
was, he thought, room for further development in that direction, 
and also that more accommodation and appliances were 
required. Everything in connection with art education was in 
the crucible, and no one knew exactly what would come out, 
but it would be a thousand pities if the traditions of that school 
should now be allowed to drop. 


The motion was adopted. The members afterwards inspected 
the exhibits. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF ART. 


| Pae first general meeting of the International Society of 

Sculptors, Painters and Gravers has just been held. Mr. 
John Lavery, the vice-president, in the unavoidable absence of 
Mr. Whistler, the president, was in the chair. Some thirty 
members and Associates attended and listened to the vice- 
president’s address and the reports of the hon. secretary, Mr. 
Sauter, and the lion. treasurer, Mr. Webb. Mr Sauter stated 
in his report that five gold medals were awarded to members 
of the Society who showed at Munich, and that a large 
number of works were sold there, as well as at Budapest, 
mostly for national collections, proving that, within the last 
eighteen months, the Society has made itself into a genuinely 
international exhibiting body. Mr. Webb said the Society was 
in a flourishing condition. 


Same 


1 CypetnEK Ss 


HE above cottage is built of local bricks of a good brownish colour, the margins round arches, angles, Xc., 


only being red, tile hanging and roof of red tiles. 


The work was carried out by Messrs. Geo. CuMMINS & SONS, 


of Betchworth, from the designs of Mr. H. A. Tinker, A.RI.B.A. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WE announced three months. ago that the. committee 
appointed to raise funds for the restoration of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury Church, in Salisbury, had entrusted the 
work to Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. The building is in a 
deplorable state, and Mr. Jackson estimates the cost of 
all the works required at 5,000/,, but the absolutely essen- 
tial part could be carried out for 3,000/ It is not always 
easy to obtain even the latter sum, and the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, by proposing works which 
are estimated to cost only 2,500/, are likely to retard the 
reparation. The committee will, we hope, realise that the 
smaller sum comes from an irresponsible authority. The 
nave arcades have settled westward, and all the columns 
have an inclination in the same direction. Mr. JACKSoN’s 
remedy is the addition of substantial buttresses to the west 
end. The Society say the only serious cracks are at the 
west end, and when the movement is arrested the walls 
can be grouted up. The western buttresses are declared 
to require only underpinning, and the use of modern 
material asa core. The roof of the south chancel aisle, 
according to Mr. Jackson, will need reconstruction. The 
Society affirm it can be repaired with straps and angle 
irons. The Society, in fact, make so little of the works 
demanded we are surprised to find the estimate working 
out at 2,500/. 


By an arrangement with the Duke of Norrotk, the 
Town Council of Arundel have acquired about 40 acres 
of land at Tortington, a district lying to the south of the 
town. In it stood a priory of the Augustinian canons 
which existed before King JoHNn’s time, but of which the 
date of the foundation is uncertain. It is also remarkable 
that the vicar of Tortington had a corrody, or right of board 
and lodging for himself and a servant boy in the priory ; 
this is the more noteworthy because the parish of Tortington 
is of small extent, and no part could be regarded as far 
from the vicarage. The ground is of great use, for it will 
allow of an extension of Arundel, which has long been 
desired. The Town Council lately offered prizes for 
designs and estimates for laying out the ground as building 
sites... (Thirty-three : plans. “were: sent “in. Mr. G,oP: 
WHITELEY served as assessor, and on his report the first 
premium of 50/. has been awarded to Messrs. HENNELL & 
Sons, 8 and 9 Essex Street, Strand, W.C., estimated cost, 
6,7104.; and the second of 20/. to Mr. B. B. FRANKLIN, 
21 Market Hill, Luton, estimated cost 7,698/ Mr. E. F. 
FARRINGTON, the borough surveyor of Arundel, obtained 
third place. The two designs and. reports become the 
property of the Town Council. It has to be determined 
what use will be made of them, for it is not arranged 
whether the laying-out of the estate will be undertaken by 
the Council or by speculators. 


THE Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford has 
issued a statement which suggests the necessity of an 
immediate outlay for building works. At the Bodleian 
Library additional storage is required, and the plan of an 
underground chamber 1s suggested which, with shelves, will 
cost 9,400/, The library also needs money for heating, 
electric lighting and fireproof shutters. The keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum estimates that not less than 3,500/. 
will be required in the near future for additional cases and 
upper galleries to meet the rapid increase of the collections. 
Eventually it will be necessary to erect new exhibition 
rooms, basement rooms for storage, a coin room and 
lecture theatre. The committee of the picture galleries 
and the keeper of the Hope collection of engravings also 
seek extension of the building. The want of lecture rooms 
for the use of the public teachers of the University is dwelt 


on. The desirability of instituting and maintaining a 
laboratory for experimental research in the field of 
psychology is urged by several professors. The urgent 


needs of the several departments of the University Museum 
would at the present time involve an additional capital 
expenditure of 33,o00o/, and an annual expenditure of 
3,0502. (representing a capital of 100,000/.); the future 
needs specified show that a further capital sum of ‘60,0004, 
and an annual outlay of 4,o00/ will eventually be 
necessary. 


THE report from the Philadelphia Chapter which was 
read at the convention of the American Institute of 
Architects referred to the law proceedings with one of 
the members, Mr. Appison Hutron. We have already 
described the circumstances of the dispute. The conditions. 
of the competition for the Pennsylvania State Capitol were 
not approved by the Chapter, and notice was given to the 
members that the taking part in it would be considered as. 
unprofessional conduct. Mr, HuTTon sent in designs, and 
when requested to resign in consequence he refused. 
Twenty-three members voted for his expulsion and four 
were opposed to the proposal. Mr. Hutton then brought 
an action in the law courts for reinstatement, on the ground 
that the action of the Chapter in expelling him was an 
attempt to restrain his liberty of action, an unwarranted 
interference with the conduct of his business, and was. 
beyond the powers conferred in the charter of the Chapter. 
A mandamus of reinstatement was issued by the Court. 
Mr. HutTTOoN was, therefore, reinstated. The Chapter, it is 
announced, is now taking steps for the amendment of its 
charter so as to prevent the recurrence of a similar defeat. 
That will not be an easy undertaking, for in the Courts of 
the United States there is a disposition to be hostile to any 
arrangements which will interfere with the liberty of an 
individual to conduct his business or profession in any way 
he thinks advantageous. 


WHEN subscriptions are sought, as at the present time, 
towards the expenses of exploration in Crete, it is well that 
people should not forget that other countries are pursuing 
similar work in the island. Even the Italians, who have 
not surplus funds at command, are liberal in the support of 
their archeological representatives. They are able to 
claim discoveries which are almost as interesting as those 
of Mr. Evans. The Italians have also revealed .a palace 
of a later date than that of Knossos, which is supposed to: 
have been the summer residence of the ruler of Phestos. 
In the centre of the court stood a little megaron or sanc- 
tuary with walls covered with stucco and which were 
surrounded by other walls. Near it are two rooms, 
one adorned with a fresco and the other with slabs 
of terra-cotta bearing insignia. At the entrance to the 
megaron stone candelabra were attached to the door- 
posts, suggesting ceremonies at night. West of the enclo- 
sure is a room containing frescoes. The subjects are 
landscapes, forest scenes and animals. One fresco which 
was injured by flames represents a man richly clad who. 
seems to have stood up from his chair. Several objects 
have been unearthed, including about four hundred seals. 
A large fragment of black steatite is carved with several 
figures in excellent style, representing a band of warriors. 
Altogether the results of the year’s work are so encouraging 
there will be little difficulty in obtaining funds to continue. 
the excavations. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE MASTERS OF ART: ARCHITECTS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: WORCESTER._FROM NORTH-EAST. 


SKETCHES IN EDINBURGH. 

T is one of the advantages of Edinburgh that it presents. 
several points of aspect from which views may be taken 
which are beautiful. But ‘ Scotia’s darling seat” can also. 
be presented in detail, and these elements will be found 
unusually attractive. The High Street at one time ranked 
among the finest in Europe, but although it no longer 
holds pre-eminence, there is no doubt of its picturesqueness. 
In the illustration various buildings are introduced, and 
every lover of Edinburgh must wish that care will be taken 
in the future, and that no structure will be permitted to be 
erected in any prominent position which is not at least 

equal in architectural merit to those which now exist.. 


SKETCH SCHEME FOR TREATMENT OF AUDITORIUM, NEW ; 
GAIETY THEATRE. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
. DESIGN. 


By Percy L. MARKS. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


N a previous work the writer dealt with the principles 

underlying good planning,* and it will be well to essay 

a companion treatise showing the steps to be taken, though 

at times perhaps intuitively, to produce elevations suitable 
for any given plans. | 

It may be premised that the term “ Design” is for 
convenience in the present work restricted to the treatment 
of the elevations, whether sectional or otherwise. 

Some architects are said to be exceptionally adept at 
picturing on the “retina” of their brain the scheme in its 
complete form, and, it is said, can consequently lay down 
on paper the plans, elevations and sections without the aid 
of rubber—or of expletives more or less violent. These 
architects are, however, few in number, nor does the 
present writer claim to rank‘amongst them. To the extent 
that they develop truthfully and artistically the elevations 
from the lines and purposes of the plans, their power is an 
enviable one. It is not of any moment whether the suc- 
cessful evolution of the scheme is obtained as a result of 
the possession of native genius or whether it is due to a 
quality that is more desirable—that is, a patient training 
of the faculties to the requisite degree of capable know- 
ledge; this is truly another form of genius. According to 
the dictum of a celebrated author, ‘‘ Genius is the infinite 
capacity for taking pains.” Even should critics demur as 
to the literal accuracy of this remark, it cannot be denied 
that there is at least a considerable substratum of truth. 

Without attempting to establish in this work a standard 
that few would maintain in its integrity, it may yet be 
asserted with confidence that it is a comparatively rare 
occurrence at the present day for any building outside the 
range of ecclesiastical architecture to comdine, in its eleva- 
tions, the expression of its vazson d’étre and the truthful 
development of its plans. Examples there are, it is true, 
as witness the Natural History Museum and King’s Cross 
railway terminus, in London, and a few others might be 
mentioned. And though it would be urged that, in the 
domain of domestic work, it is generally possible to identify 
houses (there are exceptions even here, be it noted), yet 
the interpretation of the plans in the lines of the elevations 
is more generally countenanced in the breach than in the 
observance. 

Should there be any found to contest the accuracy 
of these views—though it can scarcely be credited that their 
correctness should be challenzed—the objectors will be 
well advised to put them to the proof by instituting a 
critical and thoroughly impartial examination of the illus- 
trations of buildings (with the plans attached) as shown 
week by week in the professional papers; the mode of 
reproduction is often excellent, but the designs are too 
frequently open to frankly adverse criticism. It must, how- 
ever, be emphasised here that more attention has been 
given during recent years to the production of good plans 
than was the custom previously, and it may be hoped that 
the improvement will be further developed, and likewise 
supported by the frank expression of the buildings’ plans in 
their elevations. 

It is satisfactory to recognise our present-day freedom from 
the Classic shackles in which our forefathers were fettered 
—shackles considered more or less injurious than those of 
Gothic design, according to the artistic predilections of 
each critic. All fetters are irksome, and it is far better that 
a man should have the free use of his limbs (physical and 
intellectual) and practise restraint than that he should be 
restrained perforce in his practice. Can anything be more 
humiliating in its degree than the result of contemplating 
the anzmic offspring produced by architects during the 
earlier decades of the last century? MHumiliating, it is 
true, but at the same time (standing on the brink of a new 
epoch, and glancing back across the chasm bridged by half 
a century of progress) there is encouragement in the per- 
ception that architects are making more or less successful 


* The Principles of Planning. (Batsford: 1901.) 


efforts to infuse vigour into their productions, and 
that the general public is slowly awakening from. its 
lethargy in regard to art, and is more inclined to demand of 
architects a thoughtful rendering of the problems sub- 
mitted to them for solution. Indeed, much that was, and 


‘still is, wrong is attributabie to the general public that, 


wanting largely, gives but scantly, and fain would have 
designs sold by the yard, with a liberal cash discount 
allowed by the architect. ‘This, however, is not a personal 
complaint, nor is this a suitable place for airing pro- 
fessional grievances. It is merely mentioned as being part 
cause of a serious evil. 

It should not prove discouraging that perfection is yet 
so far off, and to all appearances unattainable; more 
benefit results from the honest effort to do good and be 
good than from the actual accomplishment, where effort is 
not needed; paradoxical as this may sound, it is, however, 
true, and applying forcibly to moral actions is equally 
valid in business affairs. Life is so restless that people 
confidently assert that standing still is impossible in the 
pathway from ignorance to the Knowledge Perfect. It must, 
so it is said, be a matter of either progression or retro- 
gression. The argument will not bear too close an 
examination, as it leads to the inevitable conclusion that 
the attainment of perfection would be commensurate with 
the end of life, or as an alternative this quality of 
perfection would have to be sacrificed by retrogradation on 
the path to knowledge; whereas it is evident that the same 
qualities and activities that enable a man to obtain per- 
fection will enable him to retain it. All that needs to -be 
remembered is that endeavour acts beneficially both on the 
moral and mental fibre; and many, who through force 
of circumstances are unable to attain the higher reaches of 
intellectual progress, are carried further forward by 
endeavour. Dr. JOHNSON, in one of his darker moods 
and finer poems, wrote, ‘Slow rises worth by poverty 
depressed.” Had his friend GoLpDsmiTH written the poem 
the line would more probably have read, ‘‘Sure rises 
worth by perseverance blessed,” which is a much more 
cheerful thought, and acts as the pole-star on many a 
pilgrim’s journey. 


CHAPTER II. 
ENUNCIATION. OF THE VARIOUS PRINCIPLES. 


Berore enlarging upon the considerations affecting design, 
it will be advisable to bring the principles together and to 
describe each concisely for the moment. 

Whilst urging the simultaneous consideration of plan, 
elevation and section, yet it is the first that should govern 
the whole scheme ; it is but to a modified extent that 
design should influence the plan. Granting this, the first 
points to note are that the design (a) should express the 
nature of the building, and (4) should emphasise the plans. 
One or two examples may serve at this place to illustrate 
these remarks; the individuals are few in number and of 
minor intelligence who, when walking along the Old Bailey 
thoroughfare in London, would fail to identify the nature of 
Newgate Gaol (now, unfortunately, being razed to the 
ground); the stern majesty of the buiiding, the small and 
grated loopholes, the narrow and iron-studded doors and 
the heavy masonry, all serve to express the punitive 
character of the edifice. The Bank of England, in Thread- 
needle Street, is another admirable exponent of a building’s 
purpose, just as aptly expressing an important banking 
establishment as Newgate suggested a gaol. For the 
former the requirement is not a paucity of entrances, but 
good centralised control, and whilst the Bank of England 
possesses adequate means of entry from and exit to the 
street for business purposes, unauthorised means, such as 
windows would supply in opening on to the public streets, 
are entirely denied to the ground floor; and if only in this 
respect, the building more aptly expresses a banking 
establishment of importance than do most of such structures, 
and is consequently more expressive than in the days when 
it possessed ground-floor external windows. 

Birmingham Town Hail may be instanced as failing to 
express the purpose of the building. 

Emphasis of plan is one of the guiding principles of 
correct design, but does not need enlargement at this stage. 
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The relation of a building to its immediate neighbours 
has to be considered, not so much respecting “style” (for 
both contrast and uniformity have their respective advo- 
cates and advantages) as on account of scade and ferspective 
. effects. 

Balance, Unity, Variety, Contrast are all most valuable 
qualities in design. 

Proportion is second to none in importance. The re- 
lation that ‘‘ scale” implies between two adjacent or neigh- 
bouring buildings in regard to size and status, Proportion 
similarly implies respecting the interrelation of the various 
component parts of any building. 

Projections and Chiaroscuro may be fitly associated here 
in the enumeration of the “ principles.” 

Applied decoration and its limitations provides ample 
food for thought, and is to be considered under the head- 
ings of surface, relief, inset and sunk-relief treatment. 

Fitness requires inclusion, and is intimately associated 
with the “expression” of a building, as elsewhere dealt 
with, and implies that a building should be scaled in 
accordance with its own status. 

The adjustment of attenuated and latitudinal effects will 
require notice, and the treatment to be accorded to 
Utilitarian features will be dealt with. 
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Expression of the building. 

Emphasis of the plans. 

Fitness of the elevations. 

Balance and Proportion. 

Consideration of sections and of roofing system. 
The effects of economy. ; 

The limitations imposed by materials. 

Unity, Variety and Contrast. 

Perspective effects. 

Permissible modifications of plans. 

Scale. 

. Adjustment of attenuated and latitudinal effects. 
. Treatment of utilitarian features. 

Individuality. 

. Projections and Chiaroscuro. 

Applied decoration. 

It may be mentioned here that, wherever feasible, the 
author has introduced, amongst others, in this work the 
designs of those buildings whose plans appeared in the 
former book written by him on the subject of Planning. 
Some of the designs are plain in the extreme, as witness 
King’s Cross railway terminus (fig. 1), but in this 
example, and in others, the recommendation lies in the 
successful expression of the purpose of the building. 
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FIG. 1. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY TERMINUS, KING’s Cross, LONDON. 


The consideration of sections, and of roofing system and 
permissible modifications of plans are notable factors in 
design. The limitations imposed on design by materials 
have to be noted, and a chapter is devoted to fenestration 
and portalage. 

The use of symbolism in art is also dealt with, and may 
prove a valuable factor in design if employed sympatheti- 
cally. 

Such matters as monotony, recurrence, deception, con- 
ceits and Jvdividuality, and the treatment to be accorded 
to terrace houses are also introduced. 

The effect that economy has on design is probably more 
marked than the effect produced on planning, at least, to 
the casual observer, and its consideration has to be pursued 
on very different lines. 

». The qualities included in the foregoing paragraphs vary 
considerably in importance, and will be dealt with in the 
following pages without close regard to priority in that 
respect ; but it will be well to attempt at this place to 
tabulate them in order of precedence—an attempt that can 
be only partially successful, as may be readily understood :— 
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CHAPTER ILE 
EXPRESSION, EMPHASIS, SCALE AND ECONOMY. 


Or the principles mentioned in the previous chapter there 
are four that with justice may be termed altruistic, as in 
their cases they strive to consider in the first place interests 
other than their own. This quartette consists of :—(1) 
Design to express the nature of the building, (2) design to 
emphasise the plans, (3) scale, and (4) economy. 

By the term “expression” is to be understood the 
quality that accentuates the purpose of any building, so 
that the use for which the latter is destined may be readily 
understood. . Mention has been already made of Newgate 
Gaol (erected 1770-82 from designs by GEoRGE DANCE the 
younger), and an illustration will be better than prolonged 
comment (fig. 2). 

It may be asked, ‘“‘What are the qualities which, 
in the first instance, stamp a feature or a defined assem- 
blage of features of a building as being appropriate to or 
indicative of some specific purpose ?” The answer to such 
a question depends to a. great extent on the particular 
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features, but it may be stated briefly that expression 
of purpose may result from (a) inherent suitability, 
(2) conjunction of features, (¢) prescriptive use, OF (2) 
from any combination of the preceding. The first is 
almost self-explanatory ; for the second, the use of tower 
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recognised as belonging toa church, whilst (2) might equally 
well be attached to public buildings, though it is actually a 
church tower. The contention will be still further supported 
by noting the tower in the next figure, belonging to Cardiff 


Castle (fig. 4). 
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FIG. 


and J/ofty spire as a unit may be cited. There are many 
examples of towers used for secular, collegiate and other 
buildings, but the combined use of tower and lofty spire 
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at once suggests an ecclesiastical edifice. In the accom- 
panying fig. 3, if seen from a distance, (a) would at once be 


Cobbold Read Poard School, 
Chelsea,London: 
Archilecl: T.J. Dailey FRAD.A- 
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Expression of purpose by means of prescriptive use has 
little to recommend it logically, but is of great sentimental 
value, and where disregarded can scarcely fail to produce 


Clock Tower: Cardiff Castle, 
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an unpleasing impression on all who value this quality. 
The writer has in mind a rectory house in the City of 
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London that has externally the appearance of having been 
formerly a church, and its present use as a dwelling-house 
is repugnant to good taste, even in the absence of definite 
knowledge of its previous condition. 

Some further illustrations will be advantageous. 
consider a typical Board school; the requirements are 
plenty of properly-disposed window-lighting, central hall 
(or halls), classrooms and schoolrooms, separate depart- 
ments for infants, girls and boys, good playgrounds, 
economical planning and design, &c. If therefore a build- 
ing is observed divided into three storeys, each one a 
replica of the others, important central block, and with a 
treatment evincing a regard to economy, isolated, and in 
the midst of playgrounds, a school building is at once 
suggested, and, at the same time, one that is based on a 
cut-and-dried system. But it may be urged that schools 
other than those of the public elementary type have require- 
ments of a nature more or less similar, and are also worked 
on a cut-and-dried system (as, for instance, those belonging 
_ to the Girls’ Public Day School Company), and, conse- 
quently, an element of uncertainty would be introduced. 
A difference of great import should be at once apparent, 
for in the rate-supported buildings the object should be to 
obtain a plain serviceable structure. Another distinction 
would be that the system of teaching in the higher-class 
schools differs from that employed in elementary schools, 
being less hide-bound, and the separation into departments 
is, Of course, non-existent ; the stereotyped open play- 
grounds would likewise be absent from these higher-class 
schools. Illustrations of a Board school (fig. 5), and a 
private school (fig. 6), appear in the accompanying figures. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Firstiy, 


ELECTRIC-LIGHTING ARRANGEMENTS 
FLATS, OFFICES AND RESIDENCES. 
By F. J. WarpEn-StEvens, A.M.I.M.E., A.M.LE.E. 


ale arrangements herein described for the supply of 

electricity for lighting purposes are worthy of con- 
sideration by architects and owners of residential flats, 
offices and such like buildings. 

There is no reason why the tenants should not be pro- 
vided with all necessities such as hot and cold water, heating 
and lighting, the rates or charges being paid with the rent. 
This relieves the tenants of the trouble of dealing with 
independent rates and other parties than the landlords. 

Hot and cold water are generally dealt with in such a 
manner, and heating is usually arranged by open fires, 
except for the corridors, and in some cases pipe or radiator 
heating is arranged for in the individual rooms, a quarterly 
charge being made with the rental of the flat or suite of 
rooms, 

_ Now as regards lighting, this is most frequently dealt 
with in a manner similar to ordinary buildings, the charges 
heing collected by the supply company or by the landlords 


IN 


as collectors on behalf of the supply authority. If, however, 
the supply authority deals directly with the landlords and 
the landlords attend to the individual tenants, there is an 
advantage to all concerned, as will be herein shown. By 
such a system the supply company or authority avoid the 
expense and inconvenience of individual meter reading and 
maintenance, also the collecting of small accounts, and 
have only one meter and one large consumer to deal with 
(the landlords). The landlords can no doubt arrange 
special terms with the supply authority and thus obtain 
their advantage in, as it were, retailing the supply, although 
the tenants do not have to incur any greater expense than 
they would if dealing direct with the supply company. A 
further considerable advantage can be insured by the land- 
lords if the supply is obtained on the “maximum demand” 
system. 

In connection with the maximum demand system it will 
be well to givean example of what can be done without 
any detriment whatever to the tenants where the supply is 
given on this now almost universal system. The owners of 
the buildings can purchase all the electricity required for. 
the whole of the buildings on this system, and supply to the 
individual tenants at the same rate and yet insure financial 
advantage. The reason for this is that a number of tenants 
combined do not produce as large a maximum demand 
on the main meter as the sum of the individual maximum 
cemands would amount to, owing to the fact that the times 
of the maximum demand of the individual tenants do not 
coincide. This being the case, the owners purchase a 
greater proportion of electricity at a lower price than each 
tenant could do. As an example the following case might 
be cited, based on the actual figures obtained in a private 
residence. 

Assume thirty tenants each having twenty-four lamps of 
8 candle- power, using as a maximum fifteen lamps at one 
time in the summer and seventeen at one time in the 
winter. The total consumption is seventeen units per lamp 
per annum, five in the summer half-year and twelve in the 
winter half-year, which is equal to three hours in the winter 
and 1°4 hour’s use of maximum demand in the summer. If 
the charge is 6d. per unit for the first 14 hour’s use of 
maximum demand per day and 2d. per unit for all further 
use, the thirty tenants themselves combined would have to: 
pay for 3,600 units in the summer half-year and 8,640 units 
in the winter half-year. 

The summer half-year units being all at 6d. (not 
more than 13 hour’s maximum demand) . é 


The winter half-year units being half at 6d. - 108 
and half at 2d. . 3 : ; : 36 
Exclusive of the individual meter rentals 234 


Now the maximum demand on the main meter would 
amount to about three-quarters of that on the small 
individual meters, so in the summer the maximum demand 
for all the tenancies would be three-quarters of 450 
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lamps, that is, 338, and in the winter three-quarters of 510, 
that is, 383 lamps. The 338 lamps would use 2,960 units 
if in use 14 hours a night, and the 383 lamps 3,355 units. 
The year’s account would thus be :— 


Summer half-year, 2,960 units at 6d. PRG Se re) 
andi640 V3 2d. ; ceo 3 

Winter half-year, 3,355 3 6d. SOS 27>, O 
andes. 205.00; 2d. A P44t Onto 

L207 5 «0 


The owners thus pay 26/ -155. less than the tenants 
would have to do individually, and the difference would pay 
for the corridor and staircase lighting if no charge is made 
to the tenants for this. The owners may provide the 
tenants with meters at rentals insuring 10 per cent. on the 
capital expenditure of the same as charged by the company, 
so they have no extra capital to provide for out of the 
profit. In blocks of industrial dwellings there are cases 
where a somewhat similar arrangement is carried out with 
prepayment meters; thus electricity is obtained at say 6d. 
and 2d. per unit on the maximum demand system and 
supplied to the tenants at a uniform rate of 6d. per unit, 
which includes meter rental and hire of electric-light fittings. 
The charges are collected by the owners, who are sure of 
payment in advance, and the reduced rate obtained by the 
landlords on the maximum demand system pays interest 
on the cost of fittings, meters and wiring. Again, an 
example may be of interest. 

With a set of twenty dwellings in a building, each 
having five lights, the cost of wiring 100 lights, including 
plain fittings, lamps and shades will be about 80/., the cost 
of twenty prepayment meters about 60/, making a total 
cost of about 150/. with extras. The electricity account 
received will be approximately as follows :— 


Summer, too lights at 5 units per lamp 500 
Winter, 100 lights ,, 12 ,, By ey TaZOO 
1,700 


that is, 1,700 units at 6d. per unit—42Z tos. collected from 
the meters. 

The actual maximum demands would be 46 and 53 
respectively on the main meter, allowing three-quarters of 
the sum of the total. The payments made by the owners 
thus amount to the following :— 

Summer, 46 lamps, 1} hour a night, 


use 403 units at 6d. : , Ar Cae EG 
ana 07)... 2d. ; : iil Omeb eine 2 
Winter, 53 lamps use 464 units at 6d. 11 12 0 
and 736 “, Sim Owe 2. Oo 

L20h12" 4 

Meter rental O* 16950 
429.8 4 


Leaving a balance of 137, or over 8 per cent., on the 150/, 
capital outlay. 

There is yet another method by which a saving may be 
effected, applicable for such a number as, say, a minimum 
of twenty tenants. ‘This is by the installation of a battery 
of accumulators on the premises supplied on the maximum 
demand system. ‘Taking the first case again, it is easy to 
arrange that the maximum demand shall be very low 
indeed, or really just sufficient to take the electricity required 
in, say, 18 hours at a steady rate. By having a battery 
involving an outlay of about 350/, the maximum current 
required is equal to that necessary to deliver 2 units per 
hour in the summer and 43 units per hour in the winter; 
20 per cent. extra units may be allowed on account of losses 
in the battery. The cost of current would thus be :— 


Satenier 548 units at 6d. . » £13 14 0 
ee 2a ar i epi atom: 

Wint Teaeeey +, Ga, . 30) TOns0 
ee rae s Bl ene 0 7 Oieerek 6 
A, DES ai a2 

The tenants pay as before %, S32 O86 
Balance : : : , . 481 18 10 
Depreciation of battery. . we 3.5080 ee -O 


446 18 10 


This system allows a profit of ro percent. on the capital 
invested, after allowing, say, ro/. for attendance (occasional). 
It may be here mentioned that the higher the first rate and 
the lower the second rate of the maximum demand system, 
the more advantageous these arrangements become. A 
very usual figure is 7@ per unit for the first hour and a half, 
and 1d. for all further units used, and in this case the 
above figures would show even more favourable results, 
because by these means the quantity paid for at the higher 
price is reduced. Further, the benefit is, of course, uni- 
versal where the diversity of the times of maximum demand 
of the tenants is greater. For instance, in a building or 
block containing both offices and residential flats, the former 
have their maximum demand at about 5 P.M. in the winter 
and the latter much later in the evening. The maximum 
demand on which the owners would pay is therefore not 
by any means the sum of the office and residential maximum 
demands. 

It is always advisable to adopt the first-mentioned 
system, but there is a further advantage with the battery 
system, as it prevents absolutely a cessation of light if the 
public supply should fail temporarily, and this must be taken 
into consideration—in fact, in most cases the battery should 
be adopted additionally in any large buildings, merely to 
insure this, if the scheme is properly investigated by an 
engineer and he reports that no loss will be incurred. The 
figures which should be carefully noted each quarter are 
the following :— 

Each tenant’s maximum demand as shown by the indi- 
cator, and the units used in that quarter. The same infor- 
mation must be noted for the owner’s main meter and 
demand. indicator. 

The staircase and lavatory lighting should be connected 
to a separate meter, and treated just as another tenant 
would be, to insure proper results. 

In any case, whether the supply company or the land- 
lords deal with the individual tenants, it is necessary to 
have the wiring in the building carried out from the point 
of entry of the company’s mains to the individual flats, and 
usually it is necessary to wire the various tenements, 
although fittings are not necessarily provided. ‘The carry- 
ing out of this wiring is a most important matter, and as the 
distances are often considerable it is most advisable for the 
owners to obtain expert advice for the design and super- 
vision of the work. The fire risk is also an important 
point requiring attention, and with properly designed elec- 
trical work insurance companies will in a large building 
grant specially low rates. The advantages of electric 
lighting to the landlords are safety, cleanliness and attractive- 
ness. The second point, that of cleanliness, is one of 
great importance, and the sole use of electricity can be 
insisted upon, the tenants carrying out their own decorative 
work as an alternative. 

The system of wiring adopted for each building will 
depend so much upon local conditions that it is useless to 
discuss it. It is an important point, however, to remember 
that the placing and proper control of staircase and corridor 
lights will be a great factor in the working expenses of the 
establishment. As regards lavatory lighting, it is not advis- 
able to leave these either continually illuminated or under 
the control of the tenants, and it is very necessary to pro- 
vide automatic door switches so that they are only alight 
when actually required. 

If the demand is of sufficient amount or the supply 
authorities’ rates somewhat high, then it becomes a 
great question whether considerable advantage cannot 
be gained by the landlords in adopting their own plant 
and dispensing with the supply from the public mains. 
This is of course a question for an expert to decide, and 
depends on the particular conditions. It is always necessary 
in such buildings to have mechanics to lovk after the 
general structural repairs and renovations, also to attend to 
the water fittings, heating and hot-water supply, so that it 
is possible to have electric lighting from private plant with a 
very slight increase in the wages account. In anticipation of 
such a course being adopted at any time it is always wise 
when designing the buildings to allow for or to build a large 
chimney and provide space in a suitable position for the 
plant sufficient to supply the lighting privately. The 
chimney will, of course, be required for the heating 
plant, &c., and the extra outlay when building will not 
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be considerable. This leaves it open for the introduction 


The writer trusts that he has succeeded in bringing 


of the electric-lighting plant later with little outlay beyond ; forward the importance of such arrangements and the 


its own cost. It must be remembered in this connection, 
however, that there is every prospect of a combined plant 
for heating, lighting, water supply and lifts being successful 
where either item taken by itself would be expensive. The 
writer has for some time given special attention to the finan- 
cial aspect of combination schemes such as these for large 
buildings, and it has been found by him that there 
are many cases where it is really economical to discard the 
supplies of water, electricity or hydraulic power from the 
public supply companies. The reason is that heat and hot 
water cannot be purchased in this country, and in conse- 
quence boilers and chimneys have to be provided, steam 
must be supplied for radiators, skilled men are permanently 
engaged, and a department should be established to control 
the services. Consequently it involves comparatively little 
ex:ra capital outlay to have an electrical and pumping plant, 
and the fact that the exhaust steam from the pumps and 
electric-light engines usually is sufficient to supply all the 
heat wanted, makes such economies possible that the result 
is generally satisfactory from all points of view. 


advisability of owners and architects having the question 
carefully considered by an expert, bearing in mind the 
development of the large blocks of residential and office 
buildings, and that it is most essential in these days of com- 
petition for working economies to be effected. 


IMPROVEMENT OF BRIDGES. 


N the subject of the recent decisions by various 
Highway Authorities affecting bridges, of more or less 
historic interest, under their control, a correspondent sends 
us the accompanying photographs, taken with the object of 
throwing some light on the merits of one or two cases in 
point. Kingston Bridge, the subject of figs. 1 and 2, 
already, it is said, condemned to destruction, is in point of 
architectural merit much superior to Richmond (fig. 3), 
while the latter, far inferior in artistic merit, has recently 
been granted a new lease of life. A holiday ramble in the 


' Yorkshire dales (where the demands of the traffic of the last 


Fic. 1.—KINGSTON BRIDGE. 


Fic. 2.— KINGSTON BRIDGE. 


Fic. 3.— RICHMOND BRIDGE. 
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Fic. 4.—OLD YORKSHIRE BRIDGE. 
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two centuries, upon the rather inadequate bridges of the 


fourteenth and two following centuries, has caused them to | 


be widened and regraded) provides fig. 4, which suggests a 
possible way of avoiding the destruction of bridges such as 
Kingston (of which there must be not a few still capable of 
centuries of good work), and at the same time providing 
for modern requirements of traffic at less cost, material and 
sesthetic, than building a new bridge by destroying an exist- 
ing one of artistic merit and sound construction. Fig. 4 
shows the old Yorkshire bridge widened, new parapet added, 
and approaches regraded by adding an arch at each end, 
thus reducing the steep ascent and descent on either side. 


THE CRETAN EXPLORATION FUND. 


jm a letter to the Zzmes, Mr. George A. Macmillan, treasurer 

of the Cretan Exploration Fund, writes :—You were good 
enough to print in 
the brief report recently issued by the managers of the Cretan 
Exploration Fund, giving in outline the work hitherto accom- 
plished and what still remains to be done. 

My excuse for troubling you with this letter is that by an 
oversight it is nowhere stated in the report in question to 
whom the further subscriptions which are so much needed 
should be sent. May I then say that subscriptions can either 
be paid direct to the account of the Cretan Exploration Fund, 
at Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Co., Lombard Street, or be 
sent to myself, at St. Martin’s Street, W.C. ? 

I cannot, as I am writing, omit to urge once more how 
important it is that funds should be forthcoming to complete 
the excavations at Knossos and to pursue the work of explora- 
tion on other Cretan sites. 

Since Schliemann’s great finds at Mycenz no discoveries 
of the kind have excited so much attention in all parts of the 
world as those made by Mr. Evans in unearthing the mar- 
vellous prehistoric palace at Knossos The work has been 
costly, but the results have far more than justified the outlay, 
and it would be little short of disgraceful if in this wealthy 
country adequate funds could not be provided to carry the 
work to a triumpha t conclusion. 

A year ago | felt obliged to point out to your readers that 
in his determination to prosecute his brilliant researches the 
explorer had drawn largely upon his own personal resources. 
This has again been true during the season of 1902, so that 
the managers of the fund desire to raise not only enough to 
complete the excavation ot Knossos (certainly not less than 
1,000/.), but also, if possible, at least another 1,00o/., and pre- 
ferably 1,5co/., to recoup Mr. Evans so far for his outlay. It is 
certainly not right that he should be allowed to bear so large a 
proportion of the cost of his undertaking, besides giving, year 
after year, so many months of personal labour to its supervision. 

It has been decided to set aside during the coming season 
the sum of 200/. for the further excavation, under the guidance 
of Mr. Carr Bosanquet, director of the British school at Athens, 
of the site of Palzokastro, on the eastern coast of Crete 
Here there is every reason to hope for discoveries which will 
add much to our ever-increasing store of knowledge in regard 
to the early history of civilisation in the Levant. 

To attain the various objects which I have touched upon 
we shall need during the next few months not less than 3,0co0/,, 
and we cannot at the present time reckon upon more than 
300 Need I say more to show the urgency of our case? 

P S—Those who do not already know something of the 
discoveries at Knossos, and even those who do, will have an 
admirable opportunity of examining the results at an exhibi- 
tion to be held at Burlington House during the month of 
January, as part of the Winter Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
7 ee thirty-sixth annual convention of the American Insti- 
___ tute of Architects was held in Washington in the New 
Willard Hotel. The first session was opened with an address 
of welcome by Colonel John Biddle, U.SA, engineer com- 
missioner of the district of Columbia, and was followed by a 
short address by the Institute’s president, Mr. Charles F. 
{cKim The remainder of the morning session was devoted 
to reports by various officers and committees. In the afternoon, 
following the appointment of several committees, papers were 
read on the “ Improvement of Washington,” by Messrs. Daniel 
H. Burnham, Frederick Law Olmsted, jun., and Charles Moore. 
It has long been realised by those competent to judge that 
Washington cannot be favourably compared, in point of 
beauty, with the capitals of the larger foreign countries. The 
subject of the improvement of our national capital, says the 
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Engineering Record, has been strongly urged by many leading 
architects, and the admirable work of the Institute along this 
line deserves acknowledgment. Asa step in the right direc- 
tion it is a source of gratification to note that the House passed 
the Senate bill authorising the erection of the 4,000,000 dols. 
union railway station in Washington. In the evening the 
members assembled in the Congressional Library and viewed 
drawings and models submitted by the Park Commission, 
Messrs D. H. Burnham, C. F. McKim, Augustus St Gaudens 
and F. L. Olmsted, jun. An explanation of the proposed 
plans for the improvement of Washington’s park system was 
made by one of the members of the commission. 

The principal feature of general interest in the morning 


‘meeting of the second day was the paper by Captain John 


Stephen Sewell, Corps of Engineers, U.S.A, on “ The Rela- 
tions of the Architect and the Engineer.” Captain Sewell, as 
an engineer, was closely associated with the architect in build- 
ing the new government printing office, consequently his views 
had the weight of a personal experience. Among others, two 
points were particularly emphasised : the advisability of retain- 
ing a government engineer on all government buildings, rather 
than allowing the architect to select an outside engineer ; and 
the desirability of having the work on government buildings 
entirely in the charge of a construction bureau, which could 
control all disbursements and secure the best possible co- 
operation among the architect, engineer and contractor. A 
paper by Mr. J. L. Smithmeyer on “ The Development of 
Architecture” was read by Mr. George O. Totten, jun. 

The “Development of Municipal Improvement” was the 
general topic considered during the afternoon session, 
December 12. Mr. W B. de las Casas read a paper on “ The 
Organisation for Municipal Improvements,” the particular 
work treated being the Boston park system, of which he has 
had charge as chairman of the Metropolitan Park Commission. 
Under the subject “The Modern City” Mr. Albert Kelsey 
showed in what ways foreign city work is ahead of American, 

nd urged the need of modern ideas along original lines in our 
architecture. Mr. Kelsey is in charge of the park improvement 
work in Philadelphia. A third paper, written by Mr. Owen 
Fleming, of London, was read by Mr. Glenn Brown. It dealt 


.with the improvements put into effect in that city. 


The next day’s meeting was late in opening, as the earlier 
part of the morning was spent in visiting the White House. 
Mr. McKim, to whom the work of remodelling the White 
House was unreservedly committed, guided the delegation, and 
its members declared themselves greatly pleased with the results 
accomplished. The morning meeting closed the balloting for 
the election of officers. Last year’s board of officers was re- 
elected, together with three elections to honorary membership. 
Cleveland was chosen as the place for the next convention, 
with St. Louis as the probable convening point for the year 
following. A paper by Capt. Charles D. Sigsbee on certain 
improvements in Washington was read by Mr. Arthur Totten. 
Capt. Sigsbee suggests the construction of a permanent review- 
ing stand on Lafayette Square in front of the White House, 
the stand to be made of marble and _ highly ornamental. The 
committee in charge of the subscription for the purchase of the 
historic Octagon house in Washington as a permanent institute 
headquarters reported that 17,000 dols. was in hand After the 
purchase money (30,000 dols.) is raised, it is proposed to raise 
a sum of 250,000 dols. for the establishment of a benefit fund. 


DUNSTAFFNAGE CASTLE. 

HETHER or not Dunstaffnage is entitled to be described 

(as it has been) as “ our oldest Royal Scottish Castle,” 
is a point, says Mr. I. Robertson in the Sco/sman, as to which 
there is room for very grave doubt, but no one will question for a 
moment the claims of this ancient Highland fortress to historical 
‘nterest. The famous stronghold which formed the original of 
Sir Walter Scott’s “Ardenvohr” has figured in some stirring 
scenes not only in clan warfare, but in our turbulent national 
history. And those who seek to have the ruins restored, and 
the edifice put into a state similar to the English castle of 
Carisbrooke, will have the good wishes of all who take an 
interest in our Scottish history and antiquities—including those 
who have the temerity to hold that its claims to the status of 
an ancient royal residence rest on a foundation as unreal as 
the existence of those shadowy monarchs who are said to have 
inhabited it. 
Truth to tell, the- early history (so-called) of Dunstaffnage 
is as legendary as the early Scottish sovereigns whose portraits 
decorate the picture-gallery at Holyrood are mythical. In 
both cases we are indebted largely, if not chiefly, to the 
ingenious Hector Boece. The original castle is said to have 
been founded by Ewin, a Pictish monarch, who is alleged to 
have flourished about the same period as Julius Czesar. 
Holinshed in his chronicles (following Hector Boece, of 
course) relates that this King Ewin “builded a castell not farre 
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from Beregonium, which he named after his own name, 
Euonium; but afterwards it was called Dunstafage, which is as 
much as to say, as Steenens castell, which name it beareth at 
this moment” Ewin is said to have been buried at Dunstaff- 
nage, and several subsequent monarchs are also alleged to 
have been buried at the same place. In the “ Description of 
Scotland,” which we derive from the same veracious source as 
the account of the foundation of Dunstaffnage, we are supplied 
with the information that ‘beyond Lochtie is the castell of 
Dunstafage, in time past named Eunonium; beyond Dunstafage 
also is the mouth of the water of Spanze, where it falleth (as I 
heare) into the Germane Ocean ” 
According to the legendary accounts of the castle, it was 

occupied as a royal seat by the later Dalriadan kings right 
down to the time of Kenneth MacAlpin in the ninth century. 
One of the traditions regarding the Coronation Stone, which 
now rests in Westminster Abbey, is that it was kept at Dun- 
staffnage, and was removed from that castle to Scone by 
Kenneth MacAlpin That statement, however, rests upon the 
authority of Hector Boece alone. As Skene has pointed out, 
the older chronicles say nothing of this. Another account of 
the alleged “Lia Fail,” or Stone of Destiny, is that it was 
taken from Iona to Scone. But there are many legends 
regarding the Coronation Stone, and the majority of persons 
probably are very sceptical as to it being the alleged “ Lia 
Fail” at all—some holding that the Stone of Destiny never left 
Ireland. Be this as it may, there is little authority indeed 
for holding that the Coronation Stone (whether it is the 
veritable “‘ Lia Fail” or not) was ever at Dunstaffnage. Skene 
declares very emphatically that it “never was anywhere but at 
Scone, the ‘sedes principalis’ both of the Pictish and of the 
Scottish kingdoms” The claims of Dunstaffnage to be 
regarded as a royal castle are dismissed contemptuously by 
the same high authority in his preface to the “ Chronicles of 
the Picts and Scots,” with the remark that “of Dunstaffnage 
as a royal seat, history knows nothing” In the face of a 
declaration so emphatic by such an expert as Skene, it requires 
some courage to continue to assert that the famous Celtic 
fortress wasa royal castle. Still there are Highland enthusiasts 
who cannot believe that the legends and traditions so dear to 
them are mere fictions. Many of these legends are enshrined 
in old Celtic rhymes, which have become part of the faith of 
the people. A well-known Gaelic rune with reference to the 
M‘Gregor runs :— 

Offspring of our country’s kings, 

Whose seat was at Dun-staffoage, 

That first the Crown of Alba wore, 

And still have native claim to it. 


It is really very doubtful, however, whether the neighbouring 
castle of Dunolly, at the entrance to the Bay of Oban, long 
“the chief stronghold of the tribe of Lorn,” does not possess 
higher claims to antiquity, and even to an old royal con- 
nection, than that of Dunstaffnage, Dunolly is said to have 
been built by Selvach, Selbac, Selbagh, or Selnad, son of 
Fergus, king of Dalriada. In the ancient ‘Annals of 
Tighernac,” we read that “Dunollaig construitur apud 
Selbacum. Ailen na ingen struebatur ;” and the “Annals of 
Ulster” state that “‘ Destructio Dumonlaigh apud Sealbach” 
In neither of these ‘‘ Annals” is there any reference to Dun- 
staffaage But it is unnecessary here to go into the claims of 
Dunolly as the rival in antiquity of the more famous castle. 

At whatever date the original castle was built, there seems 
to be no doubt that there was a stronghold here as early, at 
least, as the ninth century. No doubt it was made use of in 
defending the country against the Vikings, who, about this 
period, made bold descents upon the western cvuasts, and 
ravaged the land. In all likelihood it was afterwards altered 
and enlarged, possibly also rebuilt to some extent at various 
times It came into the possession of the Macdougalls, Lords 
of Lorn, and one of the most notable events in its authentic 
history was its siege by King Robert Bruce shortly after he 
defeated John of Lorn at Cruachan. Barbour, in “ The Bruce,” 
after giving his spirited account of the battle in the pass, goes 
on to say :— 

The king that stout was, stark and bald, 
Till Dunstaffynch richt suddanely 

He past, and segit it sturdely, 

And assalzeit, the castell to get ; 

And in schort tyme he has thame set 
In sic thrang, that tharin war than, 
That, magie thairis, he is van ; 

And a gud vardane thair-in set, 

And betaucht hym bath men and met, 
Swa that he thair lang tym mycht be, 
Magre thaim all of that cuntre. 


Dunstaffnage was at this time the principal fortress of the 
Macdougalls and appears to have been a place of considerable 
strength, so that its reduction was a matter of great import- 
ance to Bruce. After it had been forced to surrender it was 
conferred on Sir Archibald Campbell of Lochaw. Sir Archi- 
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bald’s descendant, Colin, first Earl of Argyll, in 1499 made a 
grant of Dunstaffnage to his younger son, Alexander, and since 
then it has continued to be held by a branch of the great 
family of Campbell James.I of Scotland, when trying to put 
down the anarchy and turbulence which existed in his time as 
in that of many of the later Scottish sovereigns, took up his 
residence in Dunstaffnage, and there received the submission 
of a number of the chiefs. The castle gave refuge to James, 
Earl of Douglas, after his forfeiture, in 1455, and here he took 
counsel with Donald, Earl of Ross and Lord of the Isles. But 
it was too remote to play any prominent part in later national 
history During the Jacobite risings of 1715 and 1745 it was 
occupied by the Government troops as a military post, and 
perhaps the most noteworthy incident in this connection is its 
association with Flora Macdonald, who was confined here for a 
short time in the summer of 1746. 

Among others who have assisted in giving an atmosphere 
of fictitious antiquity to Dunstaffnage Castle is James Hogg. 
In his “ Queen Hynde” he depicts the young and beautiful 
queen as fleeing from Beregonium (the “Selma” of Ossian) to 
Dunstaffnage. This, be it remembered, in the time of Columba, 
who is a prominent character in the poem. 

Situated on a small rocky promontory, close to the shore 
of the estuary of Loch Etive, and about 34 miles N.N.E. of 
Oban, the ruins of Dunstaffnage Castle form a striking feature 
in the landscape. The insulated rock on which the castle 
stands is not of great height, but has been artificially scarped, 
so as to render it virtually inaccessible. Sir Walter Scott gives 
an excellent pen-picture of the castle in ‘‘A Legend of Mont- 
rose,” in describing the arrival at Ardenvohr of the redoubtable 
Dugald Dalgetty :— 

“ Ardenvohr . ... rose high above him when he came upon 
the deck of the galley. It was a gloomy square tower of con- 
siderable size and great height, situated upon a headland 
projecting into the salt-water lake, or arm of the sea, which 
they had entered on the preceding evening.” 

In the near vicinity, on the east, is the peculiar round 
eminence on which Dalgetty insisted that a sconce should be 
erected, and which formed the ground of his characteristic 
remonstrance with Sir Duncan Campbell “ touching the round 
monticle of Drumsnab.” To the left of Dunstaffnage are the 
ruins of asmall chapel, which, according to legend, formed the 
burial-places of some of the ancient kings of Scotland, Pictland 
or Dalriada. 

The castle probably acquired its present form—or rather 
the form in which it stood before it became a ruin —somewhere 
about the twelfth or thirteenth century, although parts of it are 
older. It is square, and the walls, externally, measure about 
270 feet round, while the circumference of the crown of the 
rock on which it stands is 300 feet. The internal measurement 
of the castle from wall to wall is 87 feet. The walls are 9 feet 
in thickness and from 30 to 70 feet high. At three of the angles 
are circular towers, and there seems to have been a drawbridge 
at the main entrance, which faces the sea. At present the 
castle is simply a shell 

But a very picturesque and interesting old Highland relic is 
this ancient castle of Dunstaffnage. It requires no fabulous 
history to make it attract visitors. It is a matter for sincere 
regret that it should have got into its present condition, and the 
promoters of the scheme for its restoration will have many 
well-wishers. 


THE RELATION OF NATURAL TO ARTIFICIAL 
BEAUTY IN LANDSCAPE. 


HE late Mr. Walter Cope, the American architect, is 
described by the Architectural Review of Boston as 
exercising the kind of influence which goes far to elevate 
ideals. His architecture is said to be that of a master, 
devoid of plagiarism or of sensationalism, simple, direct, 
sincere, and with the added charm of the studious and earnest 
habit of the man and the refinement of his nature. Unem- 
barrassed by the formulas of schools, and unsympathetic with 
the mere clothing of architectural styles, he seems to have 
grasped the fundamental axioms of his art, and then developed 
them with the delicate touch of his imagination. In this 
regard the eminent sanity of his work is as marked as its 
unusual artistic merit. A report is given in the same periodical 
of an address delivered by, Mr. Cope before the Fairmount 
Park Art Association, Philadelphia. Part of it refers to local 
circumstances, but the following considerations deserve general 
attention at a time when the position of the architect in con- 
nection with the laying out of the grounds attached to his 
buildings is debated. 

In anouncing the subject for discussion this evening, I feel 
that I owe you an apology for using such a broad, comprehen- 
sive title. Certainly, I do not intend to inflict on you a com- 
prehensive discussion of the subject. It is too broad, and 
touches too many details for me to attempt anything like a 
thorough treatment in one evening. ‘“ The Relation of Natural 
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to Artificial Beauty in Landscape” is, in fact, a subject on 
which volumes might be written. 

And first, as to the word “landscape”—I intended to use it 
in its widest sense as applying to any scene, whether that 
scene contains any element of man’s handiwork or not. At 
the present time the subject of “landscape gardening,” “land- 
scape design,” “landscape architecture,” or whatever it may 
be called, is receiving a great deal of attention, but in speaking 
of artificial interference with nature, I should like to abolish the 
word “landscape” and use instead the words “ outdoor design,” 
reserving “landscape” for that broader meaning which would 
cover every scene, whether natural, artificial, or partaking more 
or less of both, anything, in short, which the eye may meet 
under the open sky. 

At this age we are in the midst of great structural and 
engineering undertakings to meet the practical needs of our 
present civilisation, with little thought as to their artistic 
expression. But times will change and the practical develop- 
ments of applied science will some day give way to more 
definite efforts to make the face of the earth more beautiful. 
It may be a question only of a generation or two when the 
imagination of the multitude may cease to be moved, as it 
undoubtedly is to-day, by the great developments in trans- 
portation, the building of huge buildings and swift steam- 
ships, and by the constant improvements in electrical propulsion 
and communication. And when we shall have solved all 
these questions of applied science and are content with 
our achievements in that direction, we may turn our 
efforts to still greater achievements in an artistic way. 
To-day, those in whom the artistic sense is dominant are 
in the minority, and this has always been so and probably 
always will be. But to-day differs from past ages in this 
fact, that the great majority of people in this age do not 
really care for artistic expression, do not care as much for 
the beautiful as they do for what we commonly call “the 
practical.” To-day the artist occupies a relation to the great 
mass of humanity almost analogous to that which the medizeval 
alchemist or scientist held in the day when it was the artist 
who counted and who captured the applause of the multitude. 
It is true that the support of the multitude is constantly 
increasing, but as yet this support has not swept everything 
before it, and a utilitarian and purely practical tendency is 
still dominant. The artist of to-day is not in need of better 
criticism He has as good criticism as any age has produced, 
but he is in need of a greater amount of criticism and of the 
backing of the majority of the people, the criticism of the 
masses which finally, if not immediately, condemns the inartistic 
and upholds that which is sound and true in art. 

Whatever scene our eyes may light upon, whatever land- 
scape we may contemplate, there can be only two factors—two 
agencies—which determine its effect upon our minds, upon our 
sense of the beautiful—Nature and Man. Nature, of course, is 
a very wide term, but we know what we mean. It is the 
supreme, the eternal, ever-present factor. We cannot escape 
from it entirely if we would, for even man in his works is 
governed by nature’s own laws. Noone of them can he undo 
or abrogate. The primary laws of physics must govern every- 
thing which he builds, and the artistic expression of his building 
must reflect an acknowledgment of natural laws. But in dis- 
tinguishing between these two agents, I mean to refer to 
nature as that which she does without the aid of man, what 
she would have done had man never lived upon the face of the 
earth. On the other hand, in many scenes and many things 
which we love to look upon, there is predominant the other 
agency, and our delight in its contemplation at times transcends 
even that which we feel in looking upon nature; the thought that 
this stone has been hewn and set, this building has been reared, 
this path has been cut, these trees have been planted by man 
and to satisfy man’s needs and ideals. Perhaps no two of us 
could agree upon the intensity of pleasure derived from the 
contemplation of a great cathedral, on the one hand, or the 
majesty of a rock-ribbed mountain, or the boundless sea, upon 
the other, nor is it worth while that we should agree. 
of us nature appeals more than art, though I believe that to 
most of us each appeals with almost equal force, according to 
our varying moods. 

It follows, then, that if we are to arrive at the true sources 
of artistic enjoyment, we must cultivate and love and study 
first of all nature, and after that man’s history, man’s ideals, 
all, in fact, that has led him to express his wants, his aspira- 
tions in physical form. This last is nothing more nor less 
than the study of architecture in its broadest sense. For 
all that man builds with an eye to use and beauty is 
architecture in the sense that it is governed by one system 
of principles and laws. From time immemorial man has 
built houses and temples and bridges, has hewn roads and laid 
out gardens and wrought whatever pleased him upon the face 
of the earth to satisfy his needs, material and spiritual. And 
from time immemorial it has pleased him, and it pleases us 
to-day and will always please our descendants, to follow certain 
methods, certain principles of dimension, direction, and propor- 
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tion in that which we lay out and build. These methods are 
no doubt deduced primarily from our innate sense of natural 
laws. But it 1s scarcely necessary to go into the source of 
them. Suffice it to say that it is an indisputable truth that 
man prefers to set stones level, to build walls straight, or, at 
least, symmetrically curving, to make level places on which to 
stand or walk, whether they be floors beneath a roof or terraces 
under the open sky. His sense of mastery over nature is 
expressed in doing things not as nature would do them. 
Nature upheaves and splits and tumbles down her rocks. Man 
hews them into blocks, and sets them level and true and rears 
them into walls. So it always has been—so it ever will be. 

In every landscape, then, these two elements must remain 
distinct. We cannot absolutely unite them nor deceive our- 
selves into thinking that we can. We cannot modify to any 
extent worthy of consideration the process of natural growth, 
or at least such modification can be but temporary. Nature is 
absolutely continuous and persistent. We must then regard 
ourselves only as intruders—invaders. It is true that we can 
interfere with nature, but it is my purpose to point out that it is not 
as interferers that we should regard ourselves. As invaders we 
may, for we could not avoid the position if we would, unless 
indeed we return to absolute savagery. 

About the middle of the century just passed, there grewupa 
school of landscape gardening, so-called, which was perhaps a 
natural reaction against the extreme and lifeless formalism into 
which architecture had descended The school made a com- 
plete revolution in the principles which had always before 
that time governed all artificial interference with the face of 
nature. It did not propose to do merely what man had always 
been pleased to do in the way of laying out and building and 
planting, but instead proposed rather to imitate and follow 
nature on the lines which she has always reserved to herself. 
This school still has its disciples, and the results of its work are 
all about us, and have caused, to my mind, a most deplorable 
subversion of the laws and the principles upon which beauty in 
landscape must depend. Nature is entirely able to do without 
the aid of man, and it is equally true that it is impossible for 
man to imitate nature without miking himself and his work 
more or less ridiculous. When he attempts it, he must cast to 
the winds all the methods, all the principles which he has 
developed in centuries past, and he must play at his game as a 
child would play at horse. But every once ina while he has 
to leave his play to attend to the serious matters of life, to build 
a house or a flight of steps, and these he has to do on the same 
good old lines that have always prevailed in architecture. He 
may build his silly little rockeries in would-be imitation of 
nature and cut his meaningless winding walks, but he cannot 
cease to build civilised buildings, he cannot be content to live 
in caves or rude, shapeless huts. 

The moral of all this is, let nature alone, except where, to 
satisfy your own practical needs, to satisfy your own ideals of 
the beautiful, you invade her sacred domain with works that are 
frankly and freely designed upon lines not imitative or in com- 
petition with her, but rather on lines which have commended 
themselves to man as necessary, reasonable and beautiful from 
his own particular point of view, lines which embody all which 
he has ever developed as an expression of his own mastery over 
the earth. 

Can we then intrude upon nature in anywise without 
destroying its charm? Decidedly we can. We may invade 
nature with our works and find the result all the more charm- 
ing ; and, in the same manner, nature may, and does, invade 
our works only to increase their charm. But the source and 
reason of our invasion must announce itself frankly. We must 
feel that this space through the forest has been cleared and 
levelled in order to meet some human need, that it reminds us 
of the existence of man and enforces the human element, and 
so serves as a foil or contrast to nature’s work. To look at 
the other side, what can be more beautiful than the work of 
man overgrown by nature—the ruined abbey wrapped in ivy, 
or the old Italian garden, where the balustrades are half 
smothered in vines, and the vistas down the long paths and 
terraces are framed between giant cypresses, growing without 
restraint, long after the builders of those stately balustrades and 
fountains are forgotten? 

Nature, in her own wildness and ruggedness and majesty, 
we cannot rival, and she, on her side, makes no attempt to rival 
us. The majesty and beauty of the Jonely mountain side we 
cannot create, but we may invade it without destroying its 
charm. Nay, more, we may introduce the human element in a 
way only to heighten and increase that charm, and it ‘is just 
where those two elements meet, each in its purity, its frankness, 
its directness, that we often find the very highest and keenest 
sense of the beautiful. Can anything be compared in beauty 
with the views from out the terraced gardens of the Italian 
lakes, across the deep, smooth surface of the water to the great 
mass of the Alps beyond? Is a flower ever more beautiful than 
where it has grown in the crevices of a mouldering ruin? And 
which is most desolate—the city street, devoid of one touch of 
natural growth, whether of leaf or flower, or the unbroken 
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expanse of a trackless plain? We have our moods when each 
of these may please us, and nature has every advantage both 
in majesty and beauty, but it remains that man is a social 
being, and, as a rule, he loves to be reminded of the existence 
of his fellow-rnan both past and present. He will never resent 
the evidences of that existence if they occupy a reasonable and 
proper place. 

To come, then, to details, Where and how may we invade 
nature? First, we must build our houses, our cities, we must 
bridge our rivers and ravines, we must lay out our roads, even 
our railroads, and we must go even further. We must, if we 
are to satisfy our sense of eternal fitness, make our terraces 
and gardens where, while asserting our dominance, we can 
hand over a larger share to nature’s decoration of trees and 
flowers. Nay, we can even take these trees and flowers and 
arrange them in formal lines, as we might build a_ wall, 
according to our own ideals of what man should do. Nature 
would never do so of her own accord. An avenue of 
trees planted at regular intervals, or a trimmed hedge, 
‘5 as much and as confessedly artificial as the road which 
they skirt. The box-borders of a garden are, in a sense, 
as architectural as a stone balustrade. They are simply 
the works of man in a living medium instead of in a 
dead one. It is merely a question of how much we shall 
do of this sort of work, how much is appropriate in a 
given place to emphasise this mastery of man _ over 
nature. Manifestly, it must depend upon the dominance with 
which we wish to assert, the extent to which we wish to remind 
ourselves of, the human element. A planted avenue has no 
place in the midst of an uninhabitable plain. It belongs as 
part of a house, some human arrangement made for man’s use 
and delight. But in proportion as we separate ourselves from 
centres of human life, should we restrain ourselves in making 
artificial arrangements of planting. A garden is nothing but a 
great outdoor room, a house, so to speak, under the open sky, 
in which the levels, the width of the paths, should be deter- 
mined by the same principles of design as we would apply 
within our houses in the arrangement of our rooms, but 
whose decoration and colouring, so to speak, is turned over to 
nature. And a park made for the use of the multitudes of the 
city will, in the same way, find its greatest beauty in allowing 
man’s work and nature’s to follow each along its own lines. 
Why is an avenue of great trees more majestic than an equal 
number of trees equally spaced, but artificially dotted at 
random over a given area? The avenue in its arrangement, 
in its spacing, is man’s way of arranging trees. It is like a 
peristyle of great columns, but an equal number of trees 
equally spaced and yet at random is neither man’s way nor 
nature’s. It expresses neither one thing nor the other, either 
to the lover of art or to the lover of nature. Nature does not 
plant her trees like a crop of corn at suitable intervals and of 
equal age and size, and it is only where there has been an 
unsympathetic and unnatural and Philistine interference on the 
part of man, whether in planting or in cutting down, that we 
find trees grouped aimlessly, but at equal intervals. 

Nature does not build river-walls or bridges or roads any 
more than she does houses, much less does she make railroad 
cuts or embankments. What, then, should be our rule in deal- 
ing with these? The cuts and embankments for railroads our 
landscape gardeners have, fortunately, generally given up in 
despair. Surely if not discouraged, nature will take better care 
of these than man can possibly do. She will gradually shroud 
them in trees and thickets and hide the ugly bare dashes that 
the hand of the engineer has made. Nature will take care of 
them if she is left to herself, and as time goes on the ravages 
of man’s hand will be lovingly hidden by moss and leaf, and 
there will be nothing to mar our sense of the reasonable and 
beautiful. But ina great city or its park or within the well- 
kept precincts of a country place close to the house, where man 
must be constantly reminded of his own existence, where 
people congregate, there it is appropriate that the greatest 
architectural perfection, the most careful study of design, 
should be given to every artificial work. We are so trained to 
think that what we build in the shape of a house must be 
carefully studied by men who have given their lives to the 
subject, whose life-work it is to design, that in this last century 
we have forgotten that all building, all artificial interfer- 
ence with the face of nature, as I said before, is a part of 
the same thing—is only the visible expression—the physical 
expression of man on the face of the earth. And the same 
principles of design that determine the proportions of a facade 
_-whether an arch shall be a little higher or a little wider— 
those same principles govern the dimensions that we would 
spread out on the face of the ground. A flight of steps out 
under the open sky is just as mucha matter of nice design 
and proportion as a facade of a building We are not used to 
thinking so, especially here in this part of the world, but I 
believe we are coming to it, and everyone did think so before 
the beginning of the century just past All outdoor design was 
considered as only a part of architecture, and the same nicety and 
skill applied to it as in the building of houses. The idea is not 
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only unfamiliar to us of the present day, but it is one I have 
myself found very hard to put into practice We have all of 
us grown up in an atmosphere of believing that the work a man 
does with pick and spade is an entirely different thing from 
what he does with hammer and saw, but it should not have 
been so considered. 

But let nature, so far as she will, clothe this work of ours— 
whether it be simple or elaborate—in her own way, and still 
the effect will be more and more beautiful. The two elements 
will stand in stronger and stronger contrast with each other, 
not in discord but in utter harmony and agreement. I by no 
means urge elaboration or over much ornament in that which 
we do. In this we should be governed by the same rules 
of good taste and restraint that should characterise every 
architectural work. 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


i accordance with the Imperial Institute (Transfer) Act, 

1902, the management of the Imperial Institute will be 
vested in the Board of Trade from January 1, 1993. In carry- 
ing out these duties under the Act the Board of Trade will be 
assisted by an advisory committee representing various 
Government departments and the Indian and Colonial Govern- 
ments. The Institute will be managed by the Board of Trade 
through their Commercial, Labour and Statistical Department, 
of which Sir Alfred Bateman, K.C.M.G., is Comptroller- 
General. 

The Board of Trade have appointed Professor Wyndham 
Dunstan, F.R S. (now director of the Scientific and Technical 
Department of the Institute), to be director of the Imperial 
Institute at South Kensington. Professor Dunstan will con- 
tinue in charge of the scientific investigation of economic pro- 
ducts, and will supervise any other branches of work carried 
on by the Board of Trade in the building at South Kensington, 
including the collections of products of the Empire so far as 
they will be under the control of the Board. 

The work carried on by the commercial intelligence offices 
of the Imperial Institute will be conducted by the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, which, subject to 
the Comptroller-General, is under the direction of Mr. Thomas 
Worthington. The question of a City office for this branch 
(which is now located at 50 Parliament Street, S.W) is 
receiving the attention of the Board, and, pending its establish- 
ment, verbal inquiries on commercial matters after January 1 
may be addressed to the branch through the temporary inquiry 
office established in 49 Eastcheap, E.C., the City office of the 
Imperial Institute. 

The above arrangements do not affect the parts of the 
collections and the information offices under the special charge 
of representatives of the India Office and of certain Colonial 
Governments. 6 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW ROADS. 


LETTER has been written by the Hon. Secretary of the 
Roads Improvement Association, in which he says :— 

Is it possible, without unnecessary or disproportionate expense, 
to adapt existing roads for modern vehicles and to build such 
new ones as are necessary? This is the real motor problem. 
The attempt to formulate workable regulations under which 
motor-cars, bicycles, traction engines and electric trams shall 
be accommodated satisfactorily upon roads grossly inadequate 
even for horse-drawn and pedestrian traffic, is one which in the 
circumstances of the case is bound to fail. It is impossible to 
get a quart into a pint pot. 

Unfortunately, under existing conditions, it is as practicable 
to talk of uniting the earth with the moon as to propose to 
open up some of the country districts within twelve miles of 
the Bank of England by a new arterial thoroughfare. No new 
main roads have been constructed out of London for many 
generations. In the suburbs many hundreds of miles of mean 
streets have been built, but they take no share of the through 
traffic, and serve only to feed the previously existing main 
roads. Under our present system of highway administration 
trunk road construction is impossible. 

This statement may seem extravagant. It is not so. If 
anyone doubt, let him formulate a definite scheme for building 
a new road ten or twenty miles long through country divided 
up for administrative purposes among eight or nine highway 
authorities, and then consider the obstacles to its realisation. 
He will find that they are insuperable. Such a scheme gained 
some publicity a few months ago under the title of “A Royal 
Road to Windsor.” It was proposed to construct from a point 
on the Goldhawk Road—three-quarters of a mile distant from 
the terminus of the “Tube”—a direct road out of London 
between the Oxford Road on the north and the Bath Road on 
the south. The new road running due west would strike the 
Bath Road again at Slough, The extension from Slough to 
Windsor, although it gave the proposal its name, is not 
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material to it It was pointed out that this scheme would 
(1) shorten the distance to Reading and the West of England, 
(2) relieve the congestion of traffic on the Bath Road on the 
one hand and the Oxford Road on the other, and (3) open up 
a new district. over which London’s population could spread 
itself, and in this way contribute to the solution of the housing 
problem. It was suggested that the road should contain sepa- 
rate tracks for (1) motor cars and bicycles, (2) electric trams, 
and (3) horse-drawn vehicles. 

The urgent necessity for relieving the traffic through Brent- 
ford on the one side and Acton on the other by building a new 
road has been admitted by everybody. If space permitted I 
would show why (1) the Middlesex County Council, (2) the 
London County Council, (3) the local highway authorities, 
(4) the State, and (5) private capitalists cannot separately or in 
co-operation construct it. 

At the present time all the direct main roads into Kent pass 
through New Cross. There is urgent need for a new trunk 
road into Kent. The saving in time and power which would 
result it is difficult to exaggerate. But however economically 
necessary it may be to relieve the pressure of the traffic on the 
main roads in the south-east of London and develop the 
adjacent rural districts for housing purposes, it is impossible 
to do so. Still more visionary is it to talk of constructing a 
properly engineered road between London and Dover, and so 
giving good road communication between London and an 
important commercial and military port. It may be possible 
to secure an electric railway between London and Dover, but 
no machinery exists for constructing a new road between the 
two places. 

The difficulty is not confined to the Metropolis. Let any- 
one propose to connect two rapidly growing county boroughs, 
twenty or thirty miles distant from one another, by means of a 
new trunk road, and he'will find the scheme, however desir- 
able, quite impracticable. Let him propose to develop the 
suburbs of one of those boroughs by a carefully-thought-out 
scheme of radiating thoroughfares, he will find that equally 
impossible. 

No public authorities have been constituted adequate to 
and equipped for the work of building new main lines of road 
communication. No machinery exists by which private enter- 
prise can undertake the task. We are paralysed. Road- 
building energy is held in bond. Hence a motor problem ; 
hence a housing problem; hence the growing difficulty and 
increasing cost of transporting goods by road, the vexatious 
delays, the innumerable street accidents. 

How can these difficulties be overcome? How can the 
mistakes of the past be rectified? How, in short, can we, 
without any revolutionary legislative or administrative changes, 
secure the construction of the new trunk roads at a cost which 
will be proportionate to the results obtained and by methods 
which will not interfere unduly with existing interests ? 


TESSERA. 


The Chureh of Aracceli. 

NE basilica of Rome, founded in AD. goo, and therefore 
appertaining more to the tenth than the ninth century, 
is that of S. Maria-in-Aracceli There still remain of this 
epoch the three vast naves, divided by columns bearing semi- 
circular arcades Stems and capitals show the most grotesque 
confusion of picked-up marbles. Some of rough Ionic form 
hint at the time in which the church was built. Fragments of 
fasces and parapets of Italian Byzantine style may be seen in 
the interior of the ambo on the right side, and present the usual 
spirals, or else little arches holding crosses, roses, cer. Lnree 
interesting stems of columns, of unequal dimensions, that must 
have belonged to ancient ciboria, were discovered during the 
demolition of the old convent of Aracceli They are striped 
one-third up vertically by large channellings filled up by cabling, 
and the other two-thirds are striped spirally by Doric chan- 
nellings. That these elegant stems should be attributed to 
the Italian-Byzantine style is confirmed by other ciboria of 
Ravenna authentically of the ninth century, which are similarly 
adorned. Nothing Byzantine is revealed in them; they are 
absolutely Roman in character, for, strange circumstance, while 
the pagan Greeks never omitted to channel their columns (no 
matter of what dimensions they might be), the Christian Greeks, 
on the contrary, kept them invariably smooth, in order to enjoy 
all the beauty of veined or many hued marble. On the other 
hand, the Romans cared but little to channel columns of rough 
stone, but took much pains to channel those of white marble, 
in order to moderate their dazzling whiteness with reposeful 
shadow. At the end of the Empire the Roman architects of 
the decadence sought after bizarre channellings, which they 
often preferred gyrated or cut into various lengths, or fashioned 
into batons and gules rather than shell patterns. One would 
say that the stems of these Italian-Byzantine ciboria were 
copied from some Roman model of the third or fourth 

century. ? 
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Texture on Sculpture. 

From the great numerical superiority of painters it results 
that their voice far outweighs, in public estimation, the judg- 
ment of the few whose special calling should render them the 
highest authorities in their own art, and, whilst the opinions of 
sculptors or architects would not be considered of weight in 
any question of painting, the public are content to accept the 
dictum of painters on all subjects connected with sculpture or 
architecture, whilst the voices of those who know most of these 
arts are drowned in the universal clamour, and their claims are 
selfishly ignored, even in the high council chambers of art. 
Seeing, then, that the entire control of art matters is in the hand 
of painters, can we wonder if we find sculptors who endeavour 
to propitiate them by cultivating those qualities the average 
painter is most capable of appreciating, even though these may 
be such as by their undue development lead to the degradation 
and destruction of the art? The texture of the skin can be 
rendered in sculpture by means which are neither very 
laborious nor very difficult; and where we have an opaque 
material as metal, clay or plaster, there is no doubt that this is 
a real gain, for the texture gives a softness and fleshiness 
which, though it has nothing whatever to do either with good 
or bad modelling, is not to be obtained by any other means. 
When, however, a work is executed in marble softness is 
chiefly the result of the material, the crystalline structure of 
which, combined with its translucency, breaks up the light in 
much the same manner as do the pores and other regularities 
of the human skin, so that there is no absolute need for 
imitation of skin texture in marble. In works of considerable 
size some further breaking up of the surface may occasionally 
be resorted to with advantage. 


Belgian Carillons. 


In Belgium day and night are set to music—music ona 
scale more colossal than that of the largest orchestra ever yet 
heard; music more penetrating than the loudest trumpet or 
organ blast. For however large the chorus and orchestra, it 
would scarcely be possible in the east end of London to hear 
a concert at Westminster, yet on still nights with a gentle 
wind blowing at that distance Big Ben has been distinctly 
heard. In Belgium every seven minutes there is bell-music, 
not only for the whole town, but for the country miles round. 
Those carillons, playing the same cheerful air every hour 
throughout the year, at last acquire a strange fascination over 
one who lives within sight and hearing of some such grey old 
church as St. Rombaud at Mechlin. There is no greater 
mistake than to suppose that bell-music every seven minutes is 
an unpleasant disturbance or interruption; its very frequency 
enables it to become completely assimilated to our everyday 
life. Are we not surrounded by natural changes and effects quite 
as marked in their way as bell-music, and yet which have no 
tendency to unsettle, distract or weary us? How loud at times 
does the wind blow; how suddenly on a dark day will the sun 
burst into our room; how shrill is the voice of our canary, 
which at last we hardly heed at all; how often does a rumbling 
vehicle pass along in the streets, and yet we cease neither 
reading nor writing for any of these. The bells musically 
arranged never irritate or annoy one in Belgium _ Instead of 
time floating by in blank and melancholy silence, or being 
marked by harsh and brazen clashes, time floats on there upon 
the pulses of sweet and solemn music. To Belgium belongs 
the honour of having first understood and felt bells as musical 
notes, and devised that serial and colossal musical instrument 
known as the carillon. In the sixteenth century the use of 
several bells in connection with town clocks was common 
enough. Even little tunes were played at the quarters and 
half-hours The addition of a second octave was clearly only 
a matter of time. In the seventeenth century carillons were 
found in all the principal towns of Belgium; and between the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries all the finest carillons 
now in use, including those of Malines, Antwerp, Bruges, 
Ghent and Louvain were set up. There seems to have been 
no limit to the number of bells, except the space and strength 
of the belfry. Antwerp Cathedral has sixty-five bells; St, 
Rombaud, Mechlin, forty-four bells; Bruges, forty bells and one 
bourdon, or heavy bass bell; Ghent, thirty-nine; Tournay, 
forty; Ste Gertrude, at Louvain, forty. The great passion 
and genius for bells .which called these noble carillons into 
existence can no longer be said to beat its height. All bell 
machinery can be infinitely better made now than ever; but 
notwithstanding the love of the Belgians for their chimes and 
carillons, and the many modern improvements that have been 
recently made, we cannot help feeling that the great bell period 
ended in 1785 with the death of the greatest organist and 
carillonneur Belgium has ever produced, Matthias Van den 
Gheyn. 


Greek Architecture and Greek Tragedy. 


The simplicity of the architecture of the Greeks, with the 
gradual improvement of whose rational faculties, truth and 
nature, in all the departments of knowledge which they could 
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reach, continued to extend their sway, may be compared to 
that of their tragic drama. The same state of civilisation pro- 
duced the two, the same people admired them ; and they were 
both under the regulation of simple but strict rules, grounded 
upon an accurate investigation of the objects around them. As 
the merits of the one consisted mainly in the development of the 
ordinary affections of the soul, under the greatest possible 
excitement, in the course of some important and well-known 
action, it required no intricacy of plot, no refined sentiments, 
no variety of action, no fluctuating play of the passions, no 
strange inventions, no surprise in unravelling a new story; but 
the language in which it was composed was pure, beautiful, 
correct and luminous throughout; the dialogue, ever true to 
nature, presented the precepts of philosophy harmonised by 
the Attic muse, and the choruses depicted the common feelings 
of all who heard them, as men and patriots, in strains accom- 
panied with exquisite melody, producing the most exalted 
emotions. In the same manner their manly Doric architecture, 
which was truly “nature methodised,” the only architecture, 
says Addison, which reconciles grandeur with regularity and 
proportion, admitted no meretricious display of ornament to 
break the unity of the design. Every part of it spoke to the 
eye at once, and was intelligible to all; nothing useless, 
nothing out of its place. Thus the Parthenon became the 
very school of architecture and sculpture combined, where 
_each gave additional lustre to the other, and augmented its 
. magical effect ; and, if the sacred buildings of Asia presented 
something more gorgeous, more decorated than those of 
Athens and Proper Greece, these alone were regarded as the 
‘best models, and were the tests by which others were judged, 
as Cicero purified his luxuriant diction by the study of 
the Greek writers ofa better time, in the Lyceum and in the 
Academy ; and he thus introduced into his native language a 
sweetness, a grace and a majesty hitherto unknown to the 
Romans. 


GENERAL. 


The Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy will open 
on Monday next. 

Mr. 8. Percy Adams has been appointed by the advisory 
~“ committee as architect of the King’s sanatorium. 

The £lection to the Disney professorship of archeology 
will take place on Tuesday, January 20, 1903. The professor- 
ship is tenable for five years Mr, Ridgeway, whose term of 
office expires on January 15, offers himself for re-election. 

“ fhe West Frovt of Exeter Cathedral, which has 
been gradually forced outward by the weight of the roof, 
has been found insecure, and the Dean and Chapter have 
decided on a renovation 

An Election will take place at the Royal Academy on the 
21st inst. There are vacancies for one Royal Academician and 
three Associates. 

Messrs Hudson & Kearns are again to the fore with 
their most useful diaries, calendars, date-indicating blotting 
pads and other accessories for the offices of architects and 
builders. All varieties of their productions are especially 
suited for their purposes. The papers used are among the best 


which can be procured, and there is a solidity about the binding ' 


which makes the volumes enduring as befits books of reference 
From their extensive clientele, Messrs. Hudson & Kearns have 
opportunities for discovering all that is needed in offices. They 
have laid themselves out to merit approval and have succeeded 

A Bill is to be introduced in the United States House of 
Representatives providing for placing on the free list of the 
Dingley Tariff “paintings in oil or water-colour, statuary, 
. sculpture, drawings, engravings and etchings,”. which “ shall 
have been manufactured or produced more than fifty years 
before the date of importation ” 


M. Henri Francois, pupil of M. Moyaux, has won the 
prize founded at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts by American archi- 
tects. The subject was “A Hotel in California,” of which the 
- facades had to be of timber. 

The Designs for a reredos to be erected in All Saints 
Church, Maidstone, as the gift of Mr. Herbert Monckton, who 
is town clerk. of Maidstone, have. been adopted. The design 
is elaborate, and will complete the work of restoration. 


The Rev. H. Rickard, M.A., principal of Chichester Theo- 
logical College, has commenced a series of lectures on the 
subject of “The Great Churches of the North of France,” the 
first of the series being delivered on Monday, The lectures 
-are illustrated with photographs, diagrams and _ original 
drawings. 

The Greek Government, acting with the foreign schools 
of archeology at Athens, has decided to invite to a first inter- 
national congress of archeology all the leading archzeologists 
of the world. 

Mr. A. W. S. Crosse will read a paper on “ Competition” 
at the meeting of the Manchester Society of Architects on next 
Thursday. 


The Commission of American Engineers recently ap- 
pointed to investigate the problems of water waste prevention 
and additional water supply for the city of New York have 
entered upon their duties. The commission is expected to— 
make its final report by November 1903, and to defray its 
expenses an appropriation of 1co,ooo dols. has been made, of 
which 36,coo dols. is for salaries of the commission. The 
Department of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity will. co- 
operate in the studies. : 

Mr. H. F. Hibbert, chairman of the technical instruction 
committee of the Lancashire County Council, was admitted to 
the freedom and livery of the Plumbers’ Company at the 
quarterly meeting held at the Guildhall. 

The Housing Committee of the Liverpool Corporation 
have agreed to recommend that the Council place at the dis- 
posal of the committee the sum of 5,300/, for the purchase and 
demolition of insanitary property under the powers of the 
Liverpool Sanitary Amendment Act, 1864, and the various 
statutes and provisional orders amending that Act, and also 
55,0002 for the purchase of land and erection of dwellings. 

_ Hughenden Manor, where the late Lord Beaconsfield 
lived, is to be let. The house occupies a conspicuous position 
on the Chiltern Hills, close to High Wycombe, and has of late 
been . undergoing extensive improvements. The estate over 
which the sporting rights extend covers about 1,300 acres. 

The Trustees of the American Academy in Rome have 
taken steps towards securing an endowment fund of one 
million dollars, sufficient to place their Academy on a par with 
that of the French Academy in Rome and those of other 


_ countries. 


The American Institute of Architects have elected the 
following corresponding members:—John James Burnet, of 
Glasgow; Bannister. F. Fletcher, of London; Mervin 
MacCartney, of London; Leonard Stokes, of London; A. H. 
Blomfield, of London. . 

The Halesowen District Council has received official 
sanction to borrow 95,000/. to construct a light railway between 
Stourbridge and Birmingham The railway, it is expected, will 
be completed within three years 

Dr. A. S. Murray, of the British Museum, has been elected 
a corresponding member of the Institute of France (Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles- Lettres) 

The Metropolitan Wesleyan Chapel Building Fund has 
sanctioned some twenty-six fresh sites for Wesleyan chapels 
in or near London—at Highgate, Harrow, Upper Tooting, 
Balham, East Ham, Acton, Hanwell, Finchley, South Wimble- 
don, Edmonton, Plumstead, and other populous centres. The 
report states that twenty other localities where Wesleyan 
chapels are needed are under. consideration 

The Correspondent of the Wew York Times telegraphs 
from Mexico City that Sir Weetman Pearson & Son, the 
English contractors, have procured a concession to establish 
an electric generator, at a cost of 12,000,coo dols., in the 
mountains of Puebla, where there is abundant water power, to 
transmit a current of 80,000 horse-power to the city for com- 
mercial uses. 


The St. Honoré market, erected on the site of the Jacobin 
monastery in Paris, is to be converted into a model laundry. 
The monastery was founded in 1613, and after being sup- 
pressed in 1799 served as the meeting place of the Jacobin 
Club, of which Robespierre was the head. The market was 
commenced in 1809 according to the plans of M Molinos. 

The Incorporated Gas Institute and the Incorporated 
Institution of Gas Engineers have been dissolved for the pur- 
pose of forming a united society under the name of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers. The necessary arrangements 
have been completed, and the Institution has been duly 
registered, the offices being at 39 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, accompanied by 
the Empress, visited the atelier of the sculptor Professcr 
Eberlein in order to inspect the statue of Goethe which is 


destined to be erected in Rome in 1904. 


Portsmouth Dockyard is to be equipped with anew steam 
factory. The building will cost nearly 200,007, and all the 
engineering work of the yard will be centred in it, the present 
factories being devoted to other purposes This step has been 
made necessary by the growth of work at Portsmouth. 

Mr. Carnegie has intimated 'to the Provost of Greenock 
that he is prepared to present toa properly authorised authority 
in the town the sum of 10,000/. to defray the cost of the erection 
of a memorial to James Watt; or he is willing to head a move- 
ment in America to raise a large fund which, added to what 
might be raised in Great Britain, would provide a wider 
scheme ty 

A Special General Meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society will be held at 13 Harrington Street, Liverpool, on 
Monday next, January 5, when a paper will be read by Mr. 
C. Harrison Townsend, F.R.I B A., on “ Mosaic Work.” 

Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., has been elected a foreign corre- 
sponding member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts. - - 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


én view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Ihe Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers readin public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment zs frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it tis par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 28.—Plans, specifications and esti- 
«mates are invited in competition for power and appliances to 
deal with the accumulations of silt in portions of the river 
Parrett. Mr. W. T. Baker, town clerk, Kiug Square, Bridg- 
“water. 


CAPE TOWN.—Jan. 31.—The Council of the University of 
‘the Cape of Good Hope invite designs for the erection of 
university buildings Premiums of 4092, 200/. and 1oo/. will 
‘be awarded to the authors of the designs placed first, second 
and third respectively. Particulars of the competition may be 
obtained on application to the Registrar at Cape Town, or to 
tthe Agent-General in London. 

HULL,— Mar. 31. —Designs in competition are invited for the 
‘extension of the town hall Premiums of 300/., 200/. and _1ood. 
sare offered. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 

_ .INGSTON-ON-THAMES.—Jan. 15.—Plans and designs are 
invited for a central home and cottage homes for children of 
both sexes in the Kingston Road, in the parish of New Malden: 
A premium for the first three selected plans of 25/., 15/. and 


INCREASE me RFFICIENCY 
or EMPLOYEES > 


— 


tod. respectively is offered. Mr. Jas. Edgell, clerk, Union 
Offices, Coombe Lane, Kingston-on-Thames 

ST. IVES, CORNWALL.—Jan. 31.—Competitive plans are 
invited for the erection of municipal buildings, to consist of a 
guildhall, council-chamber, jury room, public hall, town clerk’s 
office, surveyor’s. office, treasurer’s office, muniment room, 
parochial office, mayor’s parlour and fire-brigade station and 
offices. Premiums of 70/. and 30/. respectively will be awarded 
to the architects whose plans and specifications are considered 
to be first and second in order of merit. Mr. Edward Boase, 
town clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, St. Ives, Cornwall. 


SUTTON COLDFIELD.—Feb. 20.-—Designs are invited for 
the erection of a town hall adjoining the council house, the 
total expenditure to be limited to 7,000/. Premiums of 5./, 
30/. and 20/. respectively will be awarded for the three best 
designs in order of merit. Mr. W. A. Clarry, C.E, borough 
surveyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfield. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACTON.—Jan. 6 —For erection of a park-keeper’s lodge in 
Acton Park, the erection of a house at the sewage works, and 
for supplying and fixing iron railings for enclosure in Acton 
Park. Mr. D. J. Ebbetts, surveyor, 242 High Street, Acton 


BARNSLEY.—Jan. 7.—For erection of five sand-washers and 
making and delivery of a small quantity of straight cast-iron 
socket pipes, of from 5 inches to 18 inches internal diameter, 
together with certain special pipes, in connection with the 
Midhope Waterworks filter beds in course of construction near 
Upper Midhope. Messrs, T. & C. Hawksley, 30 Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 


BaTLEY.—For erection of new central stores, for the Batley 


| Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. Harry B. Buckley, architect, 


85 Commercial Street, Batley. 


BETHNAL GREEN.—Jan. 5 —For erection of dormitories, 
maternity wards and other buildings at the Waterloo Road 
workhouse, Bishop’s Road, Victoria Park. Mr. W. A. Finch, 
architect, 76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

BOLSOVER.—Jan. 7.—For supply of steam road-roller 
weighing Io tons or 12 tons (separate). Mr. John Hunter, 
clerk to the Urban District Council, Bolsover, Chesterfield 

BoscoMoorR.—Jan. 6.—For the repair of two brick bridges 
at Boscomoor, near Penkridge, Staffs. Mr. H. M. Whitehead, 
surveyor, Mill Street, Penkridge. 

Bow.—Jan. 20.—For the reconstruction and widening of 
Bow Bridge, carrying Bow Road over the River Lee, and 
situate partly in the County of London, and partly in the 
County of Essex. Particulars at the Engineer’s department, 
L.C.C. County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


BRIDGWATER. — Jan. 6.— For erection of boundary wall, 
gate piers, shed and other works in connection with the Blake 
Gardens. Mr. W. T. Baker, town clerk, Bridgwater. 


BRISTOL.—Jan, 6.—For supply of surface condensers, &c., 
for the second instalment of the Avonbank Electricity Works. 
Mr. H, Faraday Proctor, city electrical engineer, Temple 
Back. 

Bury.—For erection of a branch bank, with two shops and 
clubhouse, in Silver Street, Bury, Lancs. Messrs. Moulds & 
Porritt, architects, Victoria Buildings, Bury. 


BUTTERSHAW.—Jan. 5.—For masonwork (labour only) in 
erecting four houses, Buttershaw, Yorks. Messrs. Brayshaw 
& Dixon, architects, Bowling Old Lane, Bradford. 

CAMBORNE.—Jan. 22 —For erection of Council offices and 
fire station at the Camborne. Cross, Camborne, Cornwall. 
Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Redruth. 


B 
PROVIDING THEM WITH AN AMPLE SUPPLY 


FRESH WARM AIR. 


SEND FOR TREATISE AS4 AND LIST OF REFERENCES. 


URTEVANT ENGINEERING Co. Lt. 147 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


STOCKHOLM. 


St 


PARIS BERLIN. 


AMSTERDAM. 


MILAN. 
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CANTERBURY.—Jan. 16.—For repairs, painting, &c., to 
stone house,. stables, cottages, farm buildings, greenhouses, 
&c., at the Canterbury Borough Asylum, St. Martin’s Hill. 
Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 St. Margaret's Street, 
Canterbury. 

CLACTON-ON-SEA.—Jan,., 5.—For erection of engine and 
boiler-houses and other buildings. Mr. Geo. T. Lewis, clerk, 
Town Hall, Clacton-on-Sea. 

CROMER.—Jan. 12-—For erection of an_ electric-light 
station, comprising. boiler-house, engine and accumulator 
rooms, stores and offices at Cromer. 
clerk, Council Office, Cromer. 

DEVIZES —Jan. 20.—For erection of a female ward at the 
Wilts County pauper and lunatic, asylum, Devizes. Mr. 
Charles S. Adye, county surveyor, County Offices, Trowbridge. 


DEVONPORT.—Jan. 14.—For construction of septic tanks, 
bacterial filters, buildings, &c., at the Fish Pond, Camelshead 
Mr. J F. Burns, borough surveyor, 39 Ker Street, Devonport. 

OURHAM —Jan. 5.—For erection of new Board schools at 
Heworth Mr. H. Miller, architect, Felling. 

DURHAM —Jan. 5.—For erection of new Board schools at 
Heworth. Mr. H. Miller, architect, Felling. 


DURHAM.—Jan. 19.—For erection of a road bridge over the 
river Wear, near Harelaw, Wolsingham. Mr. George W. 
Egglestone, highway surveyor, Stanhope. 


EssEXx.—Jan. 7.—For erection of the Carnegie free library 
at Grays, Essex, and for furnishing, lighting and heating the 
same. Mr. Christopher M. Shiner, architect, 6, 7 and 
8 Crutched Friars, E.C. 

FINCHLEY.—Jan. 17—For carrying-out certain new 
sanitary arraugements, structural alterations, decorations and 
renovations-in connection with Christ’s College. Mr. H. T. 
Wakelam, engineer, Guildhall, Westminster. 

GLOUCESTER.—Jan. 5.—For reconstruction of the Sud- 
brook culvert under the Midland Railway Company’s goods 
yard, High Orchard, Gloucester. Mr. R. Read, city surveyor, 
Guildhail, Gloucester. 

GRIMSBY.—Jan. 7.—For erection of two washhouses, &c., 
behind 200 and 202 King Edward Street. Mr H. Gilbert 
Whyatt, borough surveyor, Town Hall Square, Grimsby. 


GRIMSBy.—Jan. 12.—For supply of an electrically-driven 
capstan for use at the electricity works. Mr. W. A. Vignoles, 


Mr. James K. Frost, 
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borough electrical engineer, Corporation Electricity Works, 
Grimsby. 

HACKNEY.—Jan. 14 —For extension of the existing boiler- 
house and the provision of additional boilers at the workhouse, 
Sidney Road, Homerton, N.E. Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, 
76 Finsbury Pavement, E:C. «= 

HacCKNEY.—Jan, 20—For erection of a block of balcony 
dwellings for the working classes on a site situated at London 
Fields. Particulars at the Housing Section of the Architect’s. 
Department, London County Council, 19 Charing Cross 
Road, S.W. ; 

HALIFAX.—Jan. :8.—For erection of three houses and a 
shop in Warley Road, Halifax. Mr. Lister Coates, architect, 
Yorkshire Bank Chambers, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 


HERTFORD.—Jan. 12.—For erection of a hotel and shop 
adjoining at Hertford. Mr. James Farley, architect, Old 
Cross, Hertford. . : 

HoNLEY.— Jan. 6.—For erection of three cottages at Long 
Lane, Honley. Mr. Harry Coldwell, wheelwright, Honley. 

HounsLow.—Jan. 6.—For sewerage works on the Treaty 
House Estate, Hounslow. Mr. P. G, Parkman, surveyor, Town 
Hall, Hounslow. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Jan. 3.—For erection of a villa residence 
at Milnsbridge, Huddersfield. Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, 
architects, Tyrell Street, Bradford. s 

HULL.—Jan. 9 —For erection of a covered market on the 
North Church Side and Trinity House Lane. Mr. Joseph H. 
Hirst, city architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

ILKESTON.—Jan. 13.—For erection of a public free library 
at Ilkeston. Messrs. Hunter & Woodhouse, architects, Belper. 


IpswIcH —-Jan. 13.—For additions to workshops at 
St. John’s Home, Ipswich. Mr, Henry J. Wright, architect, 
4 Museum Street, Ipswich. 

IRELAND —Jan. 5.—For erection of a café at Victoria 
Market. Mr. M. A. Robinson, architect, Richmond Street, 
Londonderry. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 6.—For erection of cottages in the various. 
townlands of Strabane. Mr. J. E. Sharkie, clerk, District 
Council Offices, Strabane. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 7.—For erection of a clubhouse, Belfast. 
Mr. Henry Hobart, architect, Dromore, co. Down. 


LINCRUST A-W ALTON THE SUNBURY WALL DECORATION. 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


4 HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &c. 
CAMEOID, m 


‘he New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, and 
FREDK. WALTON 
1 


& CO. Lrtn., Sole Wanufackurers and Batentfees, 
4 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone, 


MIELLOWES & CO.’S e 


ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free.. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 
Telegrams, 
" Lincrusta-Walton, London.” 


WORKS. © 


- zy sr~ A “KC RULLETTER / LO 


ES og). TELEGRAMS 
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IRELAND.—Jan. 6.—For erection of cottages in the various 
townlands, 
Strabane. 


IRELAND.—Jan. 14.—For erection of a free library, Water- 
ford. Mr. Albert E. Murray, architect, 37 Dawson Street, 
Dublin. ' 

KETTERING.—Jan. 5,—For supply of two miles of 21-inch 
diameter cast-iron water pipes, with sundry specials ; about 
150 feet of 20-inch diameter cast-iron steam exhaust pipes, with 
sundry specials, &c. -Mr. T. Reader Smith, surveyor, Market 
Place, Kettering.: 

LEEDS —Jan. 5 —For alterations and additions to Balks 
House, Wortley. Messrs. Buttery & Birds, architects, Queen 
Street, Morley. 

LEYTONSTONE.—Jan. 5.—For erection of Norlington Road 
schools, Leytonstone, Essex. Mr. William Jacques, architect, 
2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

LONDON.—Jan. 6.—For erection of six coal offices at Acton 
station, Middlesex, for the Great Western Railway Company. 
Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station. 


MANCHESTER.—Jan. 7.—For putting-in the foundations of 
the proposed chief fire station and police station in London 
Road, Fairfield -Street, Whitworth Street and Commerce 
Street. Mr. William Windsor, surveyor, 37. Brown Street, 
Manchester. ‘ 

MIDDLETON.—Jan. 22.—For erection of the new Post Office 
and tenement offices in Long Street and Sadler Street. 
Messrs Stones & Stones, architects, 10 Richmond Terrace, 
Blackburn. F 

NORTHWICH —Jan. 6.—For extension of the Victoria In- 
firmary, Northwich, consisting of ward accommodation for 
twenty-two beds, operating theatre and other offices. Mr. J. 
Holland, architect, Hayhurst Street, Northwich. 

NOTTINGHAM.— Jan. 8.—For the erection of a bridge over 
the Canal, Willford Street, Nottingham. Mr. Arthur Brown 
city engineer, Guildhall, Nottingham. 

PLYMOUTH.—Jan. 13 —For erection of a lecture table and 
fume closet at the pupil teachers’ centre, Salisbury Road 
school. Mr. E. Chandler Cook, clerk to School Board, 
18 Princess Square, Plymouth. 

RHODESIA.—Feb. 26.-For establishment and working of 


ST. ALBANS —Jan. 6 —For erection of discharging-rooms 


Mr. J. E. Sharkie, clerk, District Council Offices, | and other works at the Sisters’ Hospital. Mr. A. H, Debenham, 


town clerk, St: Albans. 6 


SCOTLAND.—Jan. 5.—For erection of a tenement, Candle- 
maker Row, Edinburgh. Mr. Thomas Hunter, town clerk, 
City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


SCOTLAND —Jan. 7.—For erection of houses in Fraser- 


burgh. Mr. William Reid, architect, Saltoun Square, 
Fraserburgh. 


SCOTLAND.—Jan. 19 —For erection of new station buildings 
at Wemyss Bay and I[nverkip. Mr. J. Blackburn, secretary, 
Caledonian Railway Company, 302 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


SHEERNESS.—-Jan. 7.—For erection of a bakery (exclusive 
of ovens and machinery) at Broad Street, Sheerness. Mr. 
John H Burrows, secretary, Economical Square, Sheerness. 


TEIGNMOUTH.—Jan. 6.—For extensions and alterations at 
the gasworks. Mr. J. Alex. Gray, gas engineer, Teignmouth. 


TRING.—Jan, 5.—For erection of engine-house and the 
construction of about 200 yards of cast-iron rising main, as 
well as laying out forty-five acres of land for irrigation, together 
with all distributing carriers and under-drains, Messrs. Wilcox 
& Raikes, engineers, Union Chambers, 63 Temple Row, 
Birmingham. 

TROWBRIDGE.— Jan. 5.—For erection of an isolation hospital 
for thirty patients at Trowbridge, Wilts. Mr. J. Hugh Good- 
man, architect, Town Hall Chambers, Reading. 


TROWBRIDGE —Jan. 6.—For. reconstruction of the urinal 
at the Town Hall. Mr. H. G. Nicholson-Lailey, town sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Trowbridge. 


UXBRIDGE.—Jan. 8.—For erection of a wooden framework 
building covered with galvanised iron. Mr. Charles Wood- 
bridge, clerk, Urban District Council, 38 High Street, 


Uxbridge. 


WALES.—For rebuilding the Masons’ Arms inn, Whit- 
church. Messrs. Teather & Wilson, architects, Andrew’s 
Buildings, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

WALES.—Jan. 5 —For alterations at the Park Terrace 
Board schools, Pontypool, Trevethin. Mr. Henry Bythway, 
clerk, Pontypool. 


WALES.—Jan. 5.—For erection of ninety-five cottages at 


an electric tramway system, Bulawayo. Messrs. Davis & 
Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


ELECTRIC 


Abertridwr, near Caerphilly. Mr. Edmund Thomas, 19 Eirw 
| Road, Porth, Pontypridd. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, <p 0% nonce Lid-Leeds. 


e 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS.|'\ Gl d B k 
J LIMITED. (1871. 

bol aZe r1iCKS. 
The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 

Telegrams, Telephone, Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
“IMMER, LONDON,” 2147 Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 

London Wall. London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


i} 
ForM or Bloc 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 
Everyinformation to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices|Q ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. Telegraphic Address, “* Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 


Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 
=e a ee ee ee a ee 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 
Construction. 


WITCHELL & CO. 


_ Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior ant 


By its use 
alone can any 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. - 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


Absolutely Safe from Fire. 


HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS: 
TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


Interior of Churches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
SS EE Private Buildings, &c. 
THR F REN CH ASPHA LTE C0 Designs and Estimates supplied. __Trial order solicited. 
i ARCHITECTS P ARQU 


& (Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. , Ltd.), 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices o! 


ELLAN the Asphalte supplied from the Company’ 
D ROAD, LEEDS. reehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin 


GLAZED &{ SALT GLAZED BRICKS ¢tanrenesPounaey Hl, Canam st, .0. | 1K3 
ERFECTION IN ROOFING. _ 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed Les. CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


Aor : ; Apes | STANLEY BRIDGE 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. / ? 
Gold Medal Paris, 186 Only Medal, Vienna (373. Silver Medal, Paris, 1873 CHELSE A, S.W. 
Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 
LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6¢., Ornamental Work, Castings, &c, 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 
(Late of 87 Charlotte St.,W. 
Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 
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WALES.—Jan. 5.—For erection of ninety-five cottages. at 
Aber, near Caerphilly. Mr. E. Thomas, 19 Eirw Road, Porth. 


WALES. — Jan. 5.— For erection of a_ school, latrines, 
boundary walls, &c , at Abertysswg, near Pontlottyn. Messrs. 
James & Morgan, archi tects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff 


. WALES.—Jan_ 5.— For alterations and _ repairs, including 
new swivel partitions, improvements in, the ventilation, &c., to 
the Earl Street schools, Tredegar, Mon. Messrs. James & 
Morgan, architects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. 


WALES —Jan. 6.—For erection ofa parcels office, cloak- 
room, &c, at Mountain Ash station, Glamorganshire, for the 
Great Western Railway Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, 
Paddington Station. 


WALES.—Jan. 7.—For erection of a shop and kitchen at 
Neath Road, Ystradgynlais. Mr. Thomas Williams, engineer, 
Pelican Street, Ystradgynlais. 


WALES.—Jan. 12.—For enlargement of Tylorstown schools, 
Ystradyfodwg. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, 
Pentre. 


Schoo! Board for 


22 Buckingham 
Mr. F. T. W. MI 
W. G. Dickens 
Patman & Fotherin 
Godson & Sons 
CRETE AE 
Barker & Co., thd 
Kingerlee & Sons 
Foster Bros. . 
W. J. Renshaw 


F, & E. Davey 
Appleby & Sons 


3 aes C. Brightman . 

WALES.—Jan. 15.—For alterations and additions to Old Lawrence:& Son 
Siloh chapel, Pentre, Rhondda Valley. Mr. W. D. Morgan, W. Wallis 
architect, Victoria Chambers, Pentre, Glam. Knight & Son. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Jan. 26.—For erection of a school to R. L. Tonge 
accommodate 520 at Selwyn Avenue, Hale End, and altera- Treasure & Son 
tions and additions, including nine new classrooms, to the Hunt & Son 
Maynard Road schools. Mr. H. Prosser, architect, School W. BLACKBURN, E 
Board Offices, Walthamstow. M. G. King 


WANDSWORTH.—Jan. 26.—For construction of underground 
sanitary conveniences at Tooting Broadway. Particulars may 
be obtained at the Surveyor’s Office, 215 High Road, S.W. 

WEYBRIDGE.—Jan. 7.—For repairs, Cane: &c., at the 
fire brigade station, Balfour Road. Mr. John S. Crawshaw, 
surveyor, Council Offices, Weybridge. 


WEYMOUTH.—Jan. 8.—For construction of a public con- 
venience under the Esplanade, near the cabmen’s shelter. 
Specifications, &c., to be seen.at the offices of the Borough 
Surveyor, Melcombe Regis. 


YORK,—Jan. 8.—For alterations to municipal offices, and 
for supplying and fixing new and rearranging old office fur- 
niture, fittings, &c. Mr. A. Creer, city engineer, Guildhall, 
York. 


* Accepted subject to 


Messrs. CRAWSH 
Street, Barnsley. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Brose, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 
T. 


A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
Manufacturer of every description of 
SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. apealiee Specifi- 

cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per 
OLDACRES & CO ‘62 CHANCERY. ‘LANE, 
ay LONDON, W.O. 
Quantities ’’ Box, 14” x9" x 5", 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 +3 Central. Telegrams, ‘ “Oldacres, London.”’ 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 


Catalogues on Application. 


Spencer, Santo & Co. 


Speechley & Smith. 


Architects’ estimate 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; | 


TEN -NDERS. 


ACTON. 


For erection of the South Acton (boys) arg cohnel, “tts ihe: 


Acton, W... Messrs. EDWARD MONSON’ — 


& SONS, architects to the Board, Acton Vale, W., and 


Street, Adelphi, W.C. Quantities by- 
LLER, 9 ee: Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
: & 16,670 
gham : 14,900 
; 14,665 
14,639 
- 14,550 
<1 74287 
14,266 
13,997 
13,985 _ 
13,984 
13,920 
"13,700 
13,669 
13,494 
13,450 
13,384 
13,300 
13,248 | 
12,735 
12,436 
12,07 
: 12 "643 
the approval of the Board of Education. 


‘ 


000900000900000 


lliott Road, Chiswick ™ ‘ 


0. O50 ©O.00 0-070 © 0.0 00.01 010 0,010) 0 0 


9990990009 


BARNSLEY. 


For alterations and additions to house, Gawber Road, Barnsley... 


Aw & WILKINSON, archer 13 Regent 


Accepted tenders. 


W. Schofield, Summer Lane, mason. 
J. Smith, Western Street, joiner. 
Fleming, Eastgate, slater and plasterer. 
B. Denison, Regent Street South, plumber. 
W. Smith, Sheffield Road, painter. 
Snowden & Son, ‘Market Street, electric lighting. | 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
|POORE’S Traeing Papers (40 different kinds), 


‘POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73inches wide). 


'POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 


|POORE’S Sensitised Papers, | 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues pay Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.”’ 
ae 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. ~ 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


| 


warded on Application. 
MEDAL AWwaRDs. LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Ww. el As & CO. 


SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
Flat Roofs, Basement and other 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s/f 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles, 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares,, Set 


Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, " &., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kirgdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


Floors, &c., or any other Asphalt 
ing Work. All communications ers 
587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass, 


CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


4 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 


th empty 
TWIN STOP-COCK. ahi 
As used by War Office and down A 


London School Board. 


GARRATT & CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


Jan. 2, 1903.} 


BELFAST. 


For supply of about 100 tons of best rolled-steel girder rails, 
with fishplates to suit, for the Belfast Harbour Com- 


missioners. 

A. PENNY & Co., 107 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
(accepted ). 
BEXHILL. 


For additions to the boiler-house, engine-room and office at 
W. T. LE FEUVRE, 


the electric-lighting works. Mr. 
engineer. 
F. W. Parker 
T. W. Dexter . 
W. H. BAILEY (accepted) . 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


For construction of foundations, erection of retaining wall, &c., 
for suspension bridge, Alum Chine. 


borough engineer, 
W. Hoare . 
Jenkins & Sons, Ltd. 
J. McWilliam & Son 


F. HOARE & SONS, Wharf Road (accepted ) 


For street works in St. Leonard’s Road 
Mr. F. W. LACEY, borough engineer. 
St. Leonara’s Road. 


M. Loader . 4 5 , : 5 
W. P. Saunders . ; : i : 
G. Troke . 4 : : , F 
H. C. Brixey ; : : : 
Grounds & Newton . ‘ : - 
Capstone Road. 

W. P. Saunders . 5 F : 

M. Loader . . 3 F “ F 
G. Troke . - cul ke - 
Grounds & Newton P : : 
H. C. Brixey . ° . : 


BRIDGWATER. 


For erection of a farmhouse, outbuildings, &c., at Wembdon. 
Mr. CHARLES HISCOCK, architect, Bridgwater. 


CoLes & SON, Enmore (accepied ) 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 


Che American. 
Hot Water System . 


For Heating Residences, Warehouses, 
Churches, Schools, Public Buildings, &c. 


See J-page Advt. in last issue. 


WOLFF DRYER CoO. 


89 & 91 Sumner St., Southwark, k, London, S.E. — S.E. 


VENTILATION 
caTaLocuRS 6 HEATING 


GC. KITE & G0,!82 t0st0x ao. 
TUBES & FITTINGS, 


HIGHEST QUALITY. 


| Lapwelded Boiler Tubes. 
Perkins’ Hot Water Tubes. 


STEWARTS & LLOYDS, LTD. 


| Albion Tube Works, 
) BIRMINGHAM, 


| 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 2 


DARTON. 


For erection of two houses and outbuildings at Darton, near 
Barnsley. Messrs. CRAWSHAW & WILK INSON, architects, 
13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 
Accepted tenders. 
Brown Bros., Barnsley, mason. 
Turton Bros., Barnsley, joiner. 
Fleming, Barnsley, slater. 
B. S. Ledger, Barnsley, plumber. 
Fleming, plasterer. 
E. R. Fletcher, Barnsley, painter. 
- £3,175 9 0 
eth =O 


1,956 0 oO EASTBOURNE. 


For painting and repairs to the north_ pavilion at the borough 


sanatorium. Mr. W, CHAPMAN FIELD, architect. ey 

A. J. White . yh220 Q.{0 

Mr. F, W. LACEY, G. W. Smith A ; : : 219 I0go 
W.G. Taylor. : : : ° 200 Ofo 

A297 1.0 20 B. Maynard. : : 2 3 LOL. On 0 

6 304ar0.).0 M. Hookham 3 I9I O O 

228 0 Oo A C. BURTON, Bedford Well Road (accepted ) 187.0 0 

209 0 O pa Berge he : 185/07 0 

T. Glover : a ‘ : : . 180.13 6 

and Capstone Road. AALIMGSON wa chee = oe SLA i ew Sue vdale soa, LUSQ2¢5--:0 


-£533 18 1 FINCHLEY. 
- 508 7 2) For supply and erection of (Section 3) three water-tube boilers ; 
ey ee Rees (4) two steam balancing sets, spare armature and travelling 
serorte toa 9 crane; (5) two storage batteries and accessories; (6) 
«359° 15.4 feeders, distributing mains, service cable, street-lighting 
leads, &c. 
688-06 Accepted tenders, 
F 463° 18.9 Section 3. 
. ww 4277 13 01 Hornsby & Sons, Ltd , Grantham 443 29050 G..O 
‘ y ety 7&5 Section 4. 
: ae Py Sunderland Forge Co, Palhon, Sunderland 264 .0° "oO 
Section 6. 
Callenders, Hamilton House, Victoria Embank- 
ment, E.C. 1O;lO74,.0, 0 
.£490 0 oO Netot seriont: 5 not eer 
THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


‘Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
/*‘ DURABLE’ ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
CALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


WALTER’S (ica 


{ VENTILATORS 


ARE THE BEST ON THE 
MARKET. 

Also Makers of WALTER'S 
Patent Solid Hinged Sher- 
ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
Tobin’s Tubes, 
Smoky Chimney Oowls, &c. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can 1 be « obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


rue HELLIWELL 


**PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFIGEs 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.¥. 


CASTLE BYTHAM FREESTONE 
QUARRIES & LIME WORKS. 


WEATHERED STONE 
IN STOCK. 


Top beds much the same as Bath Stone. 


Bottom beds of fine quality, suitable for all kinds of Building 
and Ornamental Work. 

TOOLS FREELY. EVEN IN COLOUR. VERY DURABLE. 

WALTERS, Wolverhampton) |Door Heads Window Sills, &c., cut to prder, Steps made 
Melbourne Street, from Hard Blue stone. 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 
London Representative :— For Price, Sample, &c., apply 


DESIGN A 


. iE ag MR. H. J. HORTON. |JOSEPH BOAM, Ltd. 
Cie 85 Gracechurch Street, 


E.C. 35 SILVER STREET, LEICESTER. 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 3 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. LONDON. 
For works for the Urban District Council. a a, For fitting-up, &c., of a chemical and.: physical laboratory, 
science lecture-room, preparation-room: and master’s-room 
Accepied tenders. at Christ’s College, Finchley. “is 
T. Adams, Wood Green, London, for making- NoRTH OF ENGLAND FURNISHING GO, LTD. : 
up Esplanade si WN ep Oe) init ee PL OUT C' GBencO cba (accepted ). oh Nees marae > 4359.0 @ 
W. Gradwell & Co. Ltd., Barrow-in-Furness, For alterations and additions at 54 Doughty Street, W.C. Mr. 
for putting-down 32 timber groynes as the JaMrs NEALE, architect, 10 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
first instalment of sea-defence work . . - 1,595 I1 6 H. J. Toms : : ; : 2) ae Baie aS 8 
R. E. Worsley & Co. : : : : 1,210 20.0 
SmiTH & NORRIS (accepted) . 5 : . 1,097 18 o 
IRELAND. 
For erecting an ornamental wooden shelter on the Esplanade, NEW CROSS. 
Bangor, county Down. For additions to laundry and laundry machinery at the baths 
McDowell, Leathem & Frazer .. é 5 P2220 40 £0 and washhouses, Laurie Grove. “ 
J. COLVILLE, Bangor (accepted ) . a 3 eatin Gehan KS) X©) Accepted tenders. 
Moorwood, Sons & Co., Ltd., Harleston Iron- 
works, Sheffield, machinery. : : . £182 10 0 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. A. Wilson, 4 Vulcan Road, Brockley, addition 
to laundry : : : “ oy T6419, 3S 


For supply and erection of two external iron staircases and 
- construction of emergency exits to the old central buildings 


: NORWICH. 
at the workhouse. Mr. W. H. HOPE, architect, H t : : 3 
Wick, Middlesex. y architect, tampr'on | For conversion of premises, 3 and 5 Magdalen Road, into 


branch police station. Mr. ARTHUR’ E, COLLINS, city © 


ewe eee ae 5 Rr he Shs se . engineer. Quantities by City Engineer. Re, 
Jones’s Ironfoundries and Engineering Co, H.S. W oe S ? : : : ‘ £062 Salis 
Ltd. ; ; ' ’ ; 819 0 oO J. Downing on s : ‘ : ; 023). 0) :0 
J. O. Brettell } j ; 5, 2 ; BAH rgate J. Burton & Son . 4 3 : : < 2010. <8) 30 
St. Pancras Ironwork Co., Ltd: 5 4 : 7355. 040 H. C. Greengrass : s p G > - 569 9 9 
H. & G. Measures . j : : : + ( $1097).10 0 S. Chapman & Son. ; t : ; ni DOES BAG 
je E Mayes ik : 2 : : ee 7 ORLORRO J. Pye & Son ‘ : ; . : . 2 3320) 9 
Peirson& Co. . i : : : : LEGS SEO J.S.Smith . : : : : : . soe ae se 
AS Wood vet ok ete oe wey 8637 0 | 4S GUANO ne 530 9 0 
Peirson & Co. (alternative tender) . ‘ k 633.60 20 ¥ he pte qd a8 : ‘ . . : : a I5 9 
Norton Bros, & Co. . : : : - ‘ 620. 0 O + Sey OOS ; ; : : , 3 BOT ABO GeO 
~ Herring & Son. °. ; : 3 ". ; 505-0 "40 W. J. Hannant ; : Sela : 2 ASE Oe 
Rowlingson & Co. . ; ; P (hes oath OOO LINCOLN & BuSH, 65 Carnarvon Road (accepted). 454 9 0 
W. A. BAKER & Co., Ltd., Central Ironworks, : 5 5 
Newport, Mon (accepted). . : ; 540 0 O PRESTON. 
G. Wright & Co. (ironwork and fixing only) . 500 90 oO} For erection of a hospital for infectious diseases, to contain 
M. A. Potts & Co. (steelwork only) . , : 369;..9 “3 twenty-six beds, at Fulwood. Messts. J. A. SEWARD & | 
Lightfoot & Ireland, Ltd., Cazenove Works, Wm. RAWCLIFFE, architects, 119A Fishergate, Preston. 
Stoke Newington (withdrawn) . : ; 350° OO J. CARTMELL & SONS, Preston (accepéed ). 


Neen eee en 
TD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
gs BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 

| a Ls) g Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.” LONDON, B.C. Telephone, 274; Holborn. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See neat tissue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


LAZING 60. 


(LIMITED). 


LIVERSEDGE. | 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the 


OF GLAZING. 


ABSOLUTELY THE MOST IMPROVED 


WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY. 


LLL 
Qi x 


|G Yi 
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Jan. 2, 1903.! THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. y 


SUPPLEMENT 2 


NORTH CRAY. . : STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
For rebuilding stables destroyed by fire at Woollet Hall, North | For painting cottage homes. 
- Cray, Kent, for Mr. Ronald Keep. Mr. ERNEST H. T. BICKLEY & Co., Hanley (accepted), «£232 12 6 


i i ourt, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 
ABBOTT, architect, 6 Warwick Court, y , W.C UXBRIDGE. 


uantities by Mr. A. JOHNSON, 34 Imperial Buildings F : 
° J ; ; ’ | For erection of a bath-room, with hot and cold-water services 


Ludgate Circus, E.C. ; 3 é : 
i Donn”. j ; ; ' ; : . £1,150 0° 0 and fittings, &c., at the isolation hospital, Kingston Lane, 
~ Stebbing & Pannett . : f ; : . 942 18 6} Hillingdon East. Mr. BERTRAM FREEMAN, surveyor, 
Wi simthic: ; ; ; ‘ ; . 9020 0 Swiss Cottage, Chilton View Road, Uxbridge. 
W. Hark " 2 : 7 ' : F; . sf 844 hfe) 8 W. Buttrum * . . . . . . £75 Oo Oo 
Ward & Son. : : ; : ; : ’- 74-"0" o 
SCOTLAND. = aetna : . . : A ‘ ‘ a,O87 0). 0 
For intercepting sewer for the western district, Glasgow. G. Re Been De OA ek ty = ie a 
R. M‘ALPINE & Sows (accepted) . . «£65,661 9 ©) J. 'BYcKELDEE, The Village, Hillingdon (accepted) %2 0 0 
SHENLEY HILL. WHITEHAVEN. 
For alterations and additions at Shenley Hill House, Herts. | For erection of a battery-room and office at the electricity 
Mr. JAMES NEALE, architect, 10 Bloomsbury Square, station, West Strand. 
WC. : J. YOUNG, Catherine Street (accepted ). 
Bh Sb ott: - rine CAE athe papa 1 a £2,074 Re WORCESTER. 
Engine ana Liiectitc-Light installation. For supply of materials during year 1903—viz. lead water 
Buchanan & Curwen . . : : 650 0 Oo pipes, pig lead, block tin—for the Corporation. 
J.O. Grant. ead fe . , 636 9 oO ROWE Bros. & Co., Canons Marsh, Bristol (accefied ). 
C. E ZiMDARS, London (accef/ed) . . : 599 19 0 Also tendered. 
Walkers, Parker & Co., Chester. 
STREET (SOMERSET), . Whiteman & Co, Worcester. 
For the supply and delivery of 9-inch, 5-inch, 4-inch and 3-inch Osborne & Sharpe, Worcester. 


cast-iron pipes for the new waterworks. Mr. A. P. I. 
COTTERELL, engineer, 28 Baldwin Street, Bristol. 


MacEwan &Co. . : : : : . £8,926 11 8 

Smith & 2a SR aint) Saat Cea S7o4 aa.° ST. THOMAS’s CHURCH, Lochee Road, Dundee, which has 

Wright & . Cc Pen ks : “pe 37.9 rs been erected in connection with the Church of Scotland 

vee ae EE ae ame a 7 through the instrumentality of the Dundee Church Extension 

J. 2 ve sty : : , : . ae cept 6 Association, was opened for public worship on the 29th ult. The 

J & S. Roberts . . ; ; . ‘ : hee ae: 6 | new church, the foundation-stone of which was laid on May 17, 

D; Parsons & Sons . A A : : S SOA Haag 1902, has cost about 4,800/, 

Sheepbridge Iron Co. ‘ : : : = © AS75.19% 6 : 

A. G. CLOAKE, Holborn Viaduct, London THE Baptist churches of Lancashire have expended during 
(accepted ) 7,409 7 6] this year.the sum of 9,974/. for new places of worship, 3,820/, 


for church improvements, new schoolrooms, &c., and 12,838/. 


Mannesmann Tube Co : Landore, South Wales 
2,601 0 0 | for the liquidation of their chapel debts. The Cheshire Baptist 


(3-inch, 4-inch and 5-inch only), about . 


Watson, Gow & Co. (3-inch, 4-inch and 5-inch churches reduced their debts by 9877, and. expended 286/. in 
only), about .. : : ena 


- 1,918 o oO] the improvement of existing buildings. 


and is a pleasing 


a. ee gh: S O | 12 ni u mM Stain. 
mats Wood Preservative. 2“ 


|.. Particulars from MATOR & CO. Ltd. HULL. 


Solignum Depot, 


VAUGHTON, 


GOTHIC WORKS, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


SAFETY 


ay 
Q 
ae 
et 
2 4 Se 
3 <: |Makers of Presentation = 
e = Keys and Trowels. & 
2 in & Architects’ own Designs _ 
= all = |. Carried out. oe 
= f S & |MAYORS’ CHAINS. CASKETS. § 
3 i - Masonic Jewels. 8 
= = |GOLF MEDALS. BADCES. », 
S >3 | CHALLENGE SHIELDS ° 


AND CUPS. 


Lists FREE. DESIGNS GRATIS. 
q 
be) 
© 


F HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


Illustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request MANUFACTURERS OF 


W Fibrous Plaster GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


waycoop & OTIS, Lta. OXYLI YARD GULLIES, &c. &e. 
| DECORATIONS. cuimney pots & FIRE BRICKS. 


LIFTS & CRANES #£.caze, 16 nde 8, LONDON, W.  cuoser pans AND TRAPS 
Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 


OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 
Telegrams, ‘ Haywood, Moria” 


‘almouth Rd., 8.£. & 4 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 7 iy elt age ica 
r ol. LXVIL, of THE AROHITECT. Handsomely bound in Oloth “Price 12s, 6d. “National Telephone, No 17, Swadlincote, 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


TENDERS FOR THE YEAR 1902. BIRMINGHAM. 


THE following are a few of the more important works that were For erection of new pavilions, boiler-house and other works at 
éstimated for. during 1902, the tenders Tet which appeared in the Er neton ee ee ie WHITWELL & SON, 
our columns in the course of the year:— S. ete ce Spe ON ee ke, nb o. 0 
, ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. W. & |. Webb eet es a 17, nee 0 oO 
For erection of hospital buildings. Messrs. aes EATON, Barnsley & Gonst ; i : : 216, 666 0 0 
Sons & CANTRELL, architects. a 49, Hugues ; : 3 i Ge 489 0.0 
T. & W. Meadows . ; : : : £30 485, 0 0 B. Whitehouse & Sons . 16,475 rome) 
me lope e  GOnw st ta. cuenta ena! ied 293;7:h0% Q'" 0. Vary one Son ee 
Geleuwean ; ; 4 : : » 29,550 Oo, 0 SaGuleeeruGon ; : : ; a : wee eee ees 
AW UA WPeters @ Sons’ 4) 1s) 2.4) 4 20)220904 10 WwW Rowen ere 
abe Marshalls, 4 ; ; : : » 220, LOZ RO EO Nat ; . : : : “ie : nes 
Tieisidyard wee. ah oma ei ots e928 880 dee Romy aiaeene Gibbs he gO ee ee 6x0 
: ji ; 725) 
ae ie Whitehead ev Gig, Tote yghesk 2) isk! Pah ts yey 250 AO TO T. JOHNSON, Great Brook Street, Birmingham 
arside, Barnes & Co. . A é : #1528, 7060/5505 70 08 It.700 0 O- 
S.& J. Smethurst ... ; F ‘ B81 200-020 (accepleg,) ; ‘ : : "hoe 
J. Gibson & Son. i 1 BO;160'.,0420 BROMSGROVE. - 
W. SToRRS, Sons & Co., Stalybridge (ac- For erection of the proposed new lunatic asylum on the Barns- 
cepted ). . : .* 28,1991 O- 0 ley Hall. estate, near Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. Mr. 
AYLESBURY. -GEORGE T. HINE, architect, 35 Parliament Street, West- 
\For extensions at the Bucks County Lunatic Asylum, Stone, minster. Quantities by Mr. G. KENWRICK, Birmingham. 
Mr. R, J. THOMAS, county surveyor, County Hall, Ayles- J. G. Fincher & Co. } r ; » £201,450 4 
bury. Quantities by Mr. G. H. EERO NO: Notting- F. E Davey, Ltd. ; ‘ ; ‘ 198,502 O O 
ham. ' Josh. Howe & Co. ; ; 5 4 . 194,630 0 O 
ANiekin ec 00 Senet eee, UN £58 goo 0 oO Kellett'& Sons, Ltd. . ~~ sie}? ern ayy Oem 
J. Shillitoe & Son . : : . . 54,930 0 O McCormick & Coast ae X ‘ : 1! "190,078 10.00 
JE. Johnson &Sons... . . =. +. ©» §4;770:'0 Oj}? Stephens, Bastow & Co. . = fir eg eee 
J. Parnell & Son. : ; ‘ . - 53,059 0 O J.Guest & Son. : : : . . 188,725: 0 0 
H Martin. . woe eh R475 co! ofl Di WiDavies © + 2. % 5/89) 2) ai acne meni irae 
H. Willcock & Co. . : ; : ‘ - 51,750 0 O} J, Parnell & Son . E 3 ; ; . - 183,286 0 oO 
Webster & Cannon. : PU . . 50,800 0 O W. Walkerdene . 3 : ae . 182,856 0 oO 
_ Benfield & Loxley ._.-: 50,498 9 oO Joseph Tilt . Eats A : : TARE 7O,909 snr O 
W. Pattinson & Sons, ay iSjeniara % 49,415 9,0 W. Sapcote & Sons ‘ Se _ ES EO 865-0 20 
BEVERLEY. He Lovatte. : ; ‘ : ; . 178,949 0 O 
For erection of a pavilion for 120 patients, and for alterations James Herbert . : ; E : . 176,869 0 0 
and additions to the administrative department of the East John Dailow A : : : ‘ . 176,360 0 O 
Riding lunatic asylum. Mr. C. H. HEBBLETHWAITE, Kerridge & Shaw . 5 : : : JP 7s5i922°1.G..0 
_ architect, ro Waterhouse Street, Halifax. J. Barnsley & Sons ; : 2 » «Oks MTA re 0 
Murgatroyd & Son. : ; : : tai ono Wm. Lee & Son . ; 5 . . - 173,659 9 0 
Nicholson & Son .. : 4 5 3 24,488 oO Oo Thos. Rowbotham. .-. ; ‘ 3 . 171;290°0 oO 
SGnr ape”. ; é E ; ; , e475 ORO Gowing & Ingram ‘ ‘ ; . SS PEgOmGs aie5. 0 
Potts & Foley. : § : : ‘ $3"24,075 10 70 Thos. Lowe & Sons. : ; : 1166,132 0.0 
A. Lyon’. ; : : ; ; 5 » 23,097) 020 E. Gray Hill. : : : : : ; 167,100 oO 
T. F. Ullathorne . ; , : ; . £2900 449 was Wm. Hopkins he ra eg eae tee . / 167,000 9 O 


SPRAGUE & CO.,LTD. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications, and Reports | 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. : 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
Lithographed and Printed in best style.| 


Drawing Papers, Tracing Papers, and Office Stationery. 


Sprague’s ‘‘Ink Photo” Process | : 
For Reproduction of Coloured or Pencil Drawings or Photographs, 


Photo-Lithography. 


Process Blocks of every description. 
Specimens and Prices on application, 


SPRAGUE’S POCKET DIARY for 1903 now Ready. Paper Wrappers, 1/6 
With Russia Wallet, 5/- tS a cits 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 2 


a 


EDMONTON. 


Wm. Crane, Ltd... . £166,135 © o| For erection of schools at Montague Road and Houndsfield 
H. Willcock & Co. - 164,448 0 'o Road. Each school has four departments, and will ac- 
F. Lindsay Jones . : 4 : . 161,958 0 o commodate 1,360 children. Mr. H. W. Doss, architect, 
J.& A: Brazier. : : : : -". 161,700 0 oO 99 Church Street, Lower Edmonton. 
Thos. Johnson Oe t01220"0'10 Etat hornet 
Fredk. Evans 156,576 ie) \e] Barker & Co: . TAANOSO £26,600 
Smith & Pitts 154,880 0 0 Spencer, Santo & Co. 27,610 26,562 
B. WHITEHOUSE & Sons, Birmingham (ac- fo Pathos: : ; . 26,130 24,500 
cepted ) ee ee he Sainte Ss kk at 25,081 e34788 
CARLISLE. Willmott 25,890 24,990 
For construction of waterworks, Longton. Mr. JOHN LITTLE, Appleby . 25,320 24,560 
engineer, Viaduct Chambers, Carlisle. McCormick & Sons 24,876 23,456 
J. Laing’. Seok ete A 1go8e Oo oO Hockley& Son .. 24,750 .. 23,500 
Jackson . : : : A 18,570 12 II Stephens, Bastow & Co. 24,647 23,222 
Henderson & Duncan . : : 17,537 3 10 Wall & Co. : 24,595 22,992 
Buckley . 17,344 6 3 Nightingale . 24,441 23,197 
Rh. Litho es. 16,132 19 O| E. Lawrance & Sons 24,358 22,974 
McDonald & Sons . 15,871 2 0 Stimpson & Co. 24,313 22,922 
Taylor : 15,274 II 3 Dearing & Son Rae hirt.« : a2ds275 22,861 
Braithwaites . : : : : : «2 14,832.57: 5 Shillitoe & Son. or : » 24,000 22,900 
W Sebastes... : . . - 14,543 2 3 Tonge ; a) 29,055 22,500 
Hudson . ; : , ; - 13,652 10 I W Lawrence & Sons 23,813 21,989 
Grisenthwaite & Newton 13,295 0 O Wisdom ‘ 27 UY 22,448 
Millar. : 12,847 14 10] Knight & Son 23,389 21,987 
D. Thomson & Sons. 12,739 14 I Johnson & Co. 22,976 21,419* 
L. Kelly . 12,595 2 I Porter & Son . : : 22,962 21,671 
ie Deon? & Son, Dumfries (accepted ) . 10,317 13 6 Oak Building Co. . z E 22,820* 21,780 
FARNBOROUGH. Architect’s estimates 23,163 21,319 


For sewerage works, Mr. J. E. HARGREAVES, engineer. 
Contract No. 1.—General work. 


* Tender accepted. 
FELIXSTOWE. 


G. Kemp. £18,340 o o| For construction of the sea-walls, groynes, promenade and 
Martin, Wells & Co. 14802 0 Oo other works. 
Gotterton & Co. 12,656, 0 Oo T. W. Pedrette £19,762 Ono 
F. W. Trimm . 12°5736- G10 Easton, Gibb & Son 18,983 5 6 
W. Lee & Sons 12,319 O O G. Double. 16,948 13 8 
J. Jackson : 12;108 oO oO W. Gradwell & Co.. ‘ 16,422 12 9 
Johnson & Langley . Ii,70le G0 Case Sea Defence, Ltd. . TO320 4,2). -8 
B. Cooke & Co... 11,698 oO o Bradshaw & Co... 15,439 18 oO 
G. G. Rayner . : . 7 ; by PRD ey er ee. P. W. Symmons 15,326' 8 o 
G. Bell . A : ; : : A lbecbsole ter H J. Linzell 15,219 0 O 
J. & T. Binns . ; 1127541 0,56 A. Fasey & Son 14,368 9 8 
W. H. WHEELER, Blackfriars Road, ES: E. G. Hayward & Co. . 14,250 0 O 
(accepted) . : : . : we 10,1520: 08 O B. COOKE & Co., Westminster (accepted ) 125500" 3. 2 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC 
SAFETY BALANCE 


PAG SENSES LIFTS. 


LIFTS 


HYDRAULIC, ELECTRIC, 
STEAM, HAND, AND POWER, 


FOR 


PASSENGERS 
And GOODS. 


Supplied to H.M. Government, 
Railway Companies, Hotels, 
Clubs, Public Buildings, 
Warehouses, Wharfs, 
Private Houses. 


R. MIDDLETON, 


HYDRAULIC & CENERAL ENCINEER, 
Sheenscar Foundry, Leeds. 


and 


Highest Awards: 
International Exhibition 
Edinburgh, 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. 


Maker of all kinds of 
HYDRAULIC, 
ELECTRICAL, 
STEAM, AND 


| HAND-POWER 


LIFTS & CRANES 
For Hotels, Clubs, 
Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, . Railway | Sta- 
tions, &c. For working 
from Town’s Mains, 
Overhead Tanks, Gas 
Engines or Accumu- 
lators. 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow; Paisley 
Station, Ayr Station 
Hotel, Perth St:- 
tion and Hote’, 
the New Club, 
Glasgow; Court 
Houses, Glasgow, 
&e., &c. 


HEATING 


HEAT XM AND eitaiTina 
ENGINEERS, 


=e 
JOHN BENNIE, 


HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, 
Star Engine Works, 


Moncur St., 


OODES: LIEBER, A.B.O., 4rx EDITION. 
Telegraphic Address, *HYDRAULIO, LEEDS,” 
Telephone No. 214, 

London Agent— 
C. E, AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, EC, 


(CROWN WORKS, 
LEEDS. 
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SUPPLEMENT a 


HACKNEY. ° HORNSEY. 
For erection of casual wards, clothes store, laundry and other | For erection of school buildings at Harringay. ; 
buildings at Gainsporauelt Road, » Hackney Wick: -Collsa& Sons . ; ‘ ’ . : » £50,460 oe) 
A. Monk. . , £35) 000 O O| :Perry& Co. . ‘ < : Seat 49,538 0 9 
Todd & Newman . é 4 iS ‘ 32,946 90 O| . Foster:& Dicksee . ‘ : ; , - 49,42 0 0 
Kirk & Randall . “ 3 4 : 334,313: 70 10 J. Wilmott & Sons . : ; ; : - 49,337 9 9 
J Appleby. 4 : . ; - 30,950 0,0] . Kirk & Randall j é A : A - 49,320 0 0 
W. H. D. Kelland . 5 5 : « 4% 23,,,39:400 07,0 Rudd & Son . . : : : - 48,888 o oO 
McCormick & Sons 5 : ss : 20,8707 :0010 Patman & Fotheringham nikon F - 47,454 0 9 
Coulson & Lofts. eae : 3. (4 -29;800!"-0'5 0 Treasure & Son. meer ae 
Thomas & Edge . , 4 : ; . 28884 0.0 H. Knight & Son . ' 45,490 14 O 
B. E. Nightingale . : Bech ah a dene: BB SSO0, GO a0 McCormick & SONS, Essex. Road, N. (ac- SN 
W. Lawrence & Son 4 ; : : ex), 28,500. 20° +O cepted ) fi : * A ¢ , - 43,676 0 0 
W Jj. Clark «. : : : ; : {228,419 0.0 we 
H. Lovatt - ; : d 2 nei (20;300'. Ox O : 
J. Chessum & Sons. : : 4 : . 28,009 0 0 } he: 
Wilson Bros. & Lamplough . . 4 27 so50 0 : 
Killby & Gayford Gans pe rina gives Bit lace i) tvp-t ieare afeyel es AT eee sion 
Perry & Co. . ‘ | . . : . 27,495 0 0 For erection of infectious diseases hospital. $4 
Snewin Bros. & Co. took ek 27,243, 0. 0| J, Edmundson & Co, . ee a £15,786 Org 
eri " ‘ : ; : f . 26,985 0.0 Parkinson & Siddle : : : : 15,544. 0 90 
HERBERT BROS, Corporation Street, West Arenas CP Ne Re I a se Re ed 
PR REE) Beek ey ai ar 2A nO R. Baxendale & Sons". 9... ee 14,861 oo 
HAMPTON. S. J. Hodgkiss : : ‘ i . 14,845 19° 8 
For erection and completion of fifty-five cottages at the | Blackburn & Hastings . : : . 20 14, 75004 9 
Rosehill Estate, Hampton. Mr, SIDNEY. H. CHAMBERS, W Cunliffe. : eee . S.Ct aeRO oO f0 
surveyor. L. Fairclough . ; ; ; Poy « EZ, QROSES £2: - 
Holliday & Greenwood : : ; : £22 095 ‘O10 Atherton & Norris . : A Lie? REAR a0 
Higby & Rubson . ; ‘ 3 : 20,696 0 oO R. Carlyle : yi - 13,469 0 O 
Foster Bros. . x Mate x : #5 20/622;, [Os RO W. J. SLATER, Horwich (accepted ) ns git cane Stee pos ae 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. : stilts : A 18,974 OnaO 2 
Cropley Bros.. 5 s ‘ ; ; -: 18,866 © 0 
Bailey & Fry . ; : ; , Au Ey O2A, 0 O 
G. Cooper & Sons, Ltd. . : ; : Phy Obie Gen HULL. 
J. F. Collinson : ‘ : ; A . 18,657 0 © | For erection of new central police-station for the Corporation, 
M.G King . , ; : ; J ; 18,500 4 0%, 0 G. Longden & Sons : F ‘ : - £23,750 0 Oo 
G. Gray . : ; : : 3 : +) APyAL To. Ov O F, Sweeting . , ; ‘ : : 22,953 0.0 
J. J Wise : : ; ; : ; » fl TaQO2 2%, ‘0 F, Southern . : : , ‘ « $2402 235 2 
E. Potterton . : : ; ; : Cy Bad iy Mars oO 6) F. Blackburn & Son : : : : . 22,099 VU-O 
Nash & Nash. : ; j . : Sliso7 Irn Ol. O E. Good & Son : . 3 ‘ é Ree Ac) ¢. ody Laas & 
C. Cain & Son ; ; , 3 ; PL O43). Oe (O T. Goates ; Ec : : F 3 i STy59; @.. 0 
A.M. Coles . ; ‘ : : ‘ 317,874 220.,0 M. Harpers; ‘ : . , a OO 7 amo. 
Newland & Higgs . : L7AO7.¢. OO JOT. Bevitt one ; dct gad igretOre Se oOenO 
J. BARKER & Co., Kensington; W. (accepted) 15,170 0 O BOWMAN & SON (accepted ) 2 Sat Se Org Eom e 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILu AND DOULTZING STON E co. 
(Ineorporating, The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. . 
eases 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY’S GOYERNMENT. | 


RAVES’ PATENT ROOFING, 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c, | 
FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, : &o. 
Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


SAMPLES, PRICES, AND. FULL PARTICULARS, GRAVES PATENT ROOFING GN., 14 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
Zz = DELTA METAL C0," 


110 CANNON STREET, 
mrcape 2 | E.c, ¢ 


EXTRUDED BARS | 


(ALEXANDER Dick’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, -and other Alloys. 


SUPPLEMENT 2 
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Haeie. BONDON.: © 0 LONDON —continued. 

For erection of public offices at Westminster. = For erection of a Baptist church house, Southampton Row, 
W.-Pattinson'&-Sons.. ... +. . = £611,289 0 0 Holborn, W.C. Mr. ARTHUR KEEN, architect, 4 Raymond 
J. Simpson& Sons . .  *.°  ~— 4 608,360 0 0 Buildings, London, W.C. Messrs. BOREHAM & NORTON, 

. B, E. Nightingale. a jae een 2. £595,000 97, 0 quantity surveyors, 24 John Street, Sunderland... 

Foster & Dicksee . : : Ne . SBS TOK 0, 0 Lawrence & Sens . : : ‘ ; . £36,750 0.0 
H. L. Holloway . - ; . . - 509,000 0 O Simpson . : ; ; ; ; tans 36,304 0 O 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd. : : . : - 585,000 0 o Colls & Son . g : : : : Nee oe) 
Deel Co, idee es a OF00700) 0)” Hallé Bedall. 9 *  ) RRO go 
eC <5 C0.n ee es e9P7500T OF O01 Dove Bros 9 Se Ba gee of o 
i may as : ; : . : . re a ‘5 Pee ede Tor: om : . =) 82. 39,0001 0; 0 
erry Onis p ; ; : . . , olliday reenwood . : ‘ : - 33,545 0 Oo 
Kirk & Randall = 992 2 3 - «3 530,606 .o 0|” Hiccs’& Hii (accepied) . . °°. <. 32818 0,0 
F.S:Minter. . « « + « + 520,800 0.9] - Turtlé & Appleton.  . 32,700 0 Oo 
Py oe ee eet 98292720) O} Fe ion of the Southern ies 
Bar Masers TREADWELL 
Holloway Bros. . : , ; . ; ease _ : & MARTIN, architects. 
Be Maren i e499 F. & H. F. Higgs He a. Sw SLETEOGON OL 
JnShilltoe & Son.) ci- i s 490,050 Os Ot CG. Wall. 201,328 °6: o 
e . . . . . 9 
Maple & Co, Ltd. eee teee el Rudd Gan. fro k e ay 214 10 7 
SPENCER, SANTO & Co, LTD. (accepted ) - 473,000 0 0 Wri Wales 2 201,139 iBh o 
’ Hh ae pale W.H. Lorden & Son . : ; ; d 198,888 o'o 

For erection of a seer post office at West sensingtan. Nir CMGHeneEs Be Son? ; pera887) oc 
Maple Ee Ore ares £19,929 Rast ae ee & peer venamy Lt tidees ‘ & 14397,723)7 G? oO 
J. Appleby . : ; ; ; 19,300 £25 i atric : - 7 1975209" Of O 
Spiers & Son :, i ‘ . 18,670. 25 Kirk & Randall. é - ; . e487 193}203 0% Oo 
Wilson Bros. & Lamplough Bir Meio). «18,390 50 J eae Son . . . ees » 193,000.90 0 
J. Norris & Sons ; 3 . 18,340 50 en nie shunts : ‘ : - 191,000 ‘0' o 
General Builders, Ltd. j : : 17,997 100 olliday reenwoo ; : : - 184,444 0 0 

a McCormick & Sons. 179,777 0. O 
i Mowlem & Co. . ° . > - 17,979 W. h &C Te d., B ll 4 
Martin, Wells & Co, Ltd. . i ; Pet, 400 “10 Wan Hal h o., Lt ellevue Road, 
Kirki@ Randall. . : ; : : . 16,996 30 andsworth Common, S. W. (accepted) . 174,750 0. o 
J. F. Robey . : F : : : . 16,980 25 | For pemeie of new theatre,’ St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, 
T. Enmimenci . ‘ ; : : fa LO O50 _ Mr. W. G. R. SPRAGUE, architect, Fitzalan House 
W. Norton . ; : : : : ee t0,099 20 Arundel Street, Strand, W C. Quantities by Mr. A. R. 
J. Christie . - 4 ‘ ; ¢ : 16,640 — ee da a SUEY Ors Aq Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Sabey & Son ; ‘ : : . eh WTS 20 Henry Lovatt cee at oak ; £27,950 oO oO 
Fy 'G: Minter aoa : 3 : aL, 30) ~- C. F. Kearley . 3 ga be : ; 27,000 0. O 
A. W. Spencer . ; : : : rel 0,1 75 oF Oi pees & Fotheringham : , - - «27,593: O-; O 
' W.H. Lorden & Son . : z ; . 16,000 =: F F, Higgs” . ; 5 x : en20.500n On O 
' J. Simpson & Son - A : A bs O7 7, 23 Geo. Longden & Sons . : A 7) 20, 7001_OF O 
'H. L. Holloway . ; . , , - 15,800 30 Harris &' ‘Wardrop . ; : : ; 20.6 5G Ge O 
Hobbs Bros. F : i Se '5,050 3 C. Gray Hill . e : ‘ . : 72 20,5008102 O 
Campbell, Smith & Co., Ltd. ‘ els 207 100 Wilkinson Bros. . : d . 26,450 0 o 
“A. Old materials. KIRK & RANDALL (accepted NG c ; Nes Ol4e Os O 


CABOT’S INSULATING & DEAFENING QUILT. 


A PERFECT DEAFENER. A SCIENTIFIC INSULATOR. 


Prevents the transmission of sound through walls and floors by absorb- |. Contains innumerable minute dead-air spaces, giving highest insulating 
ing and breaking up the sound waves. The only deafener that does | power. _Warmer than back-plaster or six layers of rosin paper. Decay, 
this. Send for Special Book on Schoolhouse Acoustics, illustrated. moth, and vermin-proof, and wninflammable. 


FIREPROOF, DEADENING. 


A fireproofing result infinitely superior to 
that obtained with sheet asbestos, and prac- 
tically perfect sound-deadening, can be had 
in all kinds of buildings by using 


CABOT’S ASBESTOS “QUILT.” 


‘ The only scientific deafener. Indestructible 
by decay, moths, or vermin. 


Per Bale. Half Bale, 
Single Ply... £1:11:0 £0:17:0 
Double Ply... 1:16: 6 1: O80 
Asbestos ... 2:16: 6 1:10:0 


Bales containing 500 square feet each; 
half-bales 250 square feet. Weights: Single- 
ply, 80 lbs. ; Double-ply, 120 lbs..; Asbestos, 
190 lbs. per bale. 


CABOT’S GREOSOTE STAINS, FOR EXTERIOR WORK. 


Unequalled for depth and freshness of colour, durability, wood- Bae properties, and freedom from blackening. Superior to paint for 
exterior woodwork, and fifty per cent. Cheaper. One gallon will cover 100 square feet of surface, two brush coats. 


ETE. : B. & S. FOLDING GATE CO. 


© 25h 2 A9,20. &91.-Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


LONDON—continued. | LONDON SCHOOL, BOARD, 
For erection of a workhouse at Wormwood Scnibe. For erection of new school in’ accordance with revised. plans, 
«“S WrMoscrip. : sera rai : 225,270 ao UG Townmead Road site, Fulham. 
Wimpey Co. a 6 a ange ee 18.2260. 0 eae oe 
Rete MONG yy Gets os a OP ees Biber o Oo * tecias & Sons: +) has 187 ee 
NV OWWASUOIH in 20. oH a aaa «ase OTE O00.. Ole Onna mS ey". ek S nw) ae pale O. 9 
CWale: - may wa ae 2tgeya U8 0 | eee eee 
J. E. Johnson & Con cs 5 ; t s+ 212,000, 0 <0 eGo a ae Cioteiat ; : ; ; j 5e ye. 9 
S Santo : : : i 4 » , 209-763 0 70 G © Wallis ei Gane cam ; : : aes ae By 
J. Smith & Sons, Lids + y : ithe 205,52 718070 EL & S ; ; ; : goa.) Oo 
J. Dorey : ; : : 3 4 . 208,504 0 O J Sun eeaice On ae ; a Bee 3 
J. Appleby . ; : A : : = 208,150, ON0 iy Wine ; ; E : : 3 : 
C. Dearing & Son. : ; : : : BEC rome) a aes a ae i i d : ; 3 pe Pe 
D. E. Wallis & Sons. : : é 520754002. O moO cca : : ; ; ee glia eine 
J C. Lesher & Sons. : ; . 207,109 0 70 Kj ee Randall ‘ i : : 1 PDI ae 
A. E. Kenneth & Sons, Ltd. . . ©. 205,825°0 0 McCormick & Sons, me Pieta 
* Ja T. Hockley ; : : : : ye 1205;5000<0 520 Sei, Gee Co ; : ; Bea acon rere 
Pattinson & Sons . : . : : .) \206,2151)0:710 Sera & Sons sted ae : " ; Wiese Poe) 
Killhy&iGayford .! i. 3. 0. = «,egig62 0 0 J neers Sante & CO Lid’ = Pang OO ae O 
McCormick & Son ; ; : ; «+ ‘203,934 O O WHOL se ae Ss os ae : WR ean 
C. F. Kearney : : 5 : : . 203,403 0 O Holl ene Maer . , cei eee 
C. Lawrence & Sons. ; : : i 203,333 10 OO} + W. aes finda Con! iy i Sten ose 
C. Gray Hill . : ; : ; : s" 263,590" O oO J de TD (accepte vias * AOC 
FD Winter. : : : - 199,875 0 O 
ee ee Ltd. Ogee . i For new school, accommodation—boys, 380; girls, 380; 
Glatke @Randail. ;  ro7"4al6 0 infants, 382, Sandhurst Road. Rae oN 
J. Shillitoe & Son . p ; 4 } . 195,000 0 oO T. LyGreen, . . . . . » <y » £26,748), 0 0 
He Willcox &'Go. ek ee Hele) FoRKOO "Oo 0 W. Downs. - + = +2: 26,2790 .0 
W Hopkins . ; ; ; ‘ : . 193,450 0 0 Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. : ; » 2553700)" 0 
: W. Williams . . 192,420 0 O W. Johnson & Co, Lida: . ' . - 25,0230 0 
T. ROWBOTHAM, Coventry Road, , Birming- W.J Mitchell& Son . . . . >. 24825 0 0 
ham (accepted ) . ; : » 1871777 ‘0 oO E. Lawrance& Sons : ; : «(28035 0). 
G. E. Wallis & Sons ; : ‘ 5 . 24,682 0 Oo 
For erection of new banking premises at the corner of Pall Stimpson & Co... : ; : . «24,4600 * O 
Mall and Waterloo Place, S.W. Mr. A. E. THompson,| C Miskin& Sons. . . . . . 24,425 0 O 
architect, Leadenhall Buildings, E.G J. Smith & Sons, Ltd, . ; é . .. 24,879..0+ O 
Foster & Dicksee ‘ ‘ ; 5 £27 T7794 OO J. & C. Bowyer : : : A oi\* “Vaal” BA200 02.0 
Holloway Bros. : 5 : ; ; 27200 210 | O Treasure & Son. Wher ‘ = - - 24,083 O° 0 
Simpson & Son 3 ; : 2 :  wRtAsO5T) AOL LO F. & H.F. Higgs . : : , : - 23,983 0,0 
_W. Downs ©. 5 5 : : : » 235243) 00-0 J. Garrett & Son. ; 5 ; : « 23,896 10.0 
Maple & Co. . ; : , ‘ : » , 22,924: 40:0 J. Marsland & Sons : : : .+ )23 O6254016.0 
J. Carmichael . F : +: 22,280, - OF.0 J. & M. Patrick ; 22,982 0 0 
PATMAN & FOTHERINGHAM. (accepted ) oy, 903 s ONO HO.uuipay & GREENWOOD, Lrp. (accepted) . 22.025 =0%.0 


eWedede decane Geeta dade ex Pet eDeDapatianon cb ch obohich ot 


“The Great Annual 
% ; RRR opportunity 


to secure every description of House Furnishings of the 
highest class at Clearance prices will, as usual, be 
afforded at 


during the first three weeks of January (Ist to 24th), 1903. 


er 


he Great Reductions on the 


urniture, Carpets, Curtains, Linens, China, &c. 


Illustrated throughout the pages of Hamptons’ Clearance 
Catalogue will make it clear to all who purpose making 
any Furnishing purchases that by securing these best 
quality goods at the reductions therein set forth 


HAMPTONS 5 ft. 6in. OAK SIDEBOARD, 2 Cup- 
boards in top part, 2 drawers and cupboards below. 


Usual Price £12 15 0. Being Cleared at £9 10 O. 
OAK CHAIR in Pantasote. Being Cleared at 16/6. 


iP i a mal 


bey 


they can effect so great a saving that they 
cannot afford to neglect the opportunity. 


For full details of the extraordinary Bargains throughout 
all Departments, see Hamptons’ special 


Illustrated Clearance Catalogue, GA 17S 


SN a te ee i Re eee 


now ready, sent post free on application. 


HAMPTON & SONS [2 
Pall-Mall-East: london: SW 
DSP OGRE CBSE CRN Ermey armrererararn 


HAMPTONS 6 ft. FUMED OAK SIDEBOARD, 
ies hand-worked copper back and handles, and hinge plates to 
. correspond, Of best manufacture. 
Usual Price £21 100. Being Cleared at £17 10 0. | 
OAK CHAIR, all Hair, in Morocco, Being Cleared at 28/6. 


SES EE age eeeipenam es as algae 
LOLOL LLL ED 


BG 
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“SUPPLEMENT 2 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 

for new. school (revised ' Dae Earlsfield. ete Wane Macmurdo Ped ag 2088 ase 
W. M. Dabbs. : ‘ : ; - £29,165 0 oO W.H.Lorden& Son . ... ’ : 28,4440 0 
W. Downs. . . . . : - 28,419 0 oO Leslie & Co., Ltd. . . : . : - ' 28,304 0 oO 
Sea Patrick 1. nae bee 27,745""0 0 r ater” Fey Tee ny AAAI 19 io 
Pierre Aon ress oh Lnarer 3s Sansa bo 
Holloway Bros. a ‘ A x oe 26,440,550 0 Trasenie eSont |. . pes a oce Nv 
Wcttigc Randall ty. 2) «sl «> 2. - 26,412 0 0 E Lawrance&Sons .. ; ceean 24,955 ee 
J. Garrett& Son . : : A ; 7ar20, 101.0. 0 Stimpson & Co... : ‘ ; : - 26,849 0 o 
W. H. Lorden & Son 4 A 4 ; : 25,888 (oune) G. E. Wallis & Sons ° ° ° = 78201025: 0 Oa 
Teds! & Son 4 . : : , . 25,772 0 Oo McCormick & Sons ; : s2o,144 0 oO 
é Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. : : 120,115 30 Oo 

J. Simpson & Son . : : : , - 25,740 0 © J. & M. Patrick Se 
el : A F ; ease Oo 
Martin, Wells & Co. : : : : - 25,382 0 oO Lathey Bros. . - ; - .25;160 “0 o 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. . - : - 25,160 0 Oo W. JOHNSON & Co., LTp. (accepted ) . 24,950 0 0 

Stimpson & Co. : . . - 25,119 O O| For new school, Ensham site, Mitcham Road, Tooting. 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. . ; : : : - 24,997 9 9 G. E. Wallis & Sons : ‘ : ’ £28, 692.0 o 
Lathey Bros. . 5 ; A A 24 OLO On. O E. Lawrance & Sons : ‘ . : 27,830 0 oO 
F.& H.F. Higgs. . . «24,786 0 0 ie sungeen " Awe OMe Yes sat Tt eAgs "OO 
W. JoHNSoN & Co., LTD. (accepted) + + 23,700 9 of fF olbeay eee eee seoae ie 

; } . Garrett & Son. A ‘ : : . 26,86 
or eee cid « and girls, 584; infants, 388 ; total, at &. Go, Lida : ’ i ‘ ; ab aa8 5 sf 
72, Telferscot Road school, West Lambeth. . Stimpson& Co. . ° : : i 26 26,130 0 o 
tae ete | Leese oo [Uo F-GiNieiHiggs . 9... etl e'826,920, 6 o 
F. & H. F.. Higgs . : ; 4 - 24,986 0 o Lathey Bros. . : : » 126,081°'q oO 
Martin, Wells & Co., Me A et. Gino ts 36 oo Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. - ie 26,078 8 o 
Holloway Bros, Ltd. 4 : ‘ A - 23,478/'9 oO i Carmichael . : : : - -25,962 0 0 
J. Simpson & Son . : : . : » 125,149 0 © W. Johnson & Co, Ltd. ‘ : : - 25,600 0 o 
[oeeesote es CC. 22,753 0 oll. J. & M. Patrick... «,ehe + 25,549 0 O 
eteemeicecesons  . . . “. -. ‘22,893 0 oO W. H. LORDEN & SON (accepted ) | » © -« 25,522, 0 oO 

W.H Lorden& Son. : 3 ; . 22,475 O oO| For senior mixed school, Kingsgate Road site, Hampstead. 

Spencer, Santo & Co, Ltd. . : ; 58 22;,t70"0r 0 C.'Dearing & Son: . °°": : : - £20, 388 0 oO 
GC: Coxt..3 : : p a 22127 0" O John Grover & Son f : : ; 20,327 0 oO 
W. King & Soni, : : e221 r5 tO O McCormick & Sons grit, : : ipil.2jlr oO .O 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. ; : i 21;977:'-0.°O L. H & R. Roberts ; ; P ; . 18,828 0 o 
‘W. Downs : A : ; oe2i,0/74 -040 Treasure & Son. : : ‘ : 36,010! ..0- O 
F. Gough & Co. . ‘ : : ; 1421,934°.0° 0 C. Miskin & Sons . ; ‘ 3 : . 18,609 0 Oo 
Stimpson & Co. “ : : ; , . 21,460 0 0 W. Gregar & Son . : 3 : : «, 15;452 “0 Oo 
J. Carmichael . é : : ; ; a 20,940-0 0 John Allen & Sons, Ltd. : ‘ : peelas7Gs-o 0 
J. & M. Patrick : : . 20,699 0 oO J. Simpson & Son . : ; = iLo,o70" i) O 
W. JOHNSON &:Co, LTD: (accepted ) ; ay OL yp sas bam) E. LAWRANCE & SONS (accepted) . : a LAIOTeIO oO 


THOROUCHLY RELIABLE, EFFICIENT AND DURABLE. COST LESS TO MAINTAIN 
THAN ANY OTHER LAMP. 


Supplied to H.M. Government, numerous Corporations, the Leading Railways, Chief 
Mining Companies, Principal Public Buildings, and Thousands of Shops, 
Warehouses, Factories, &c., &c., all over the World. 


BROCKIE-PELL 
PATENT ARC LAMPS 


(OPEN AND ENCLOSED). 


BROCKIE-PELL ARC LAMP, LIMITED, 
60, WORSHIP STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ena en ar ae 
All Carpets 
e made up 
— Z| Free. 
a i BE 
| l 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road). 


THE ENTIRE STOCK OF HEMBRYS, Ltd. 


(of Liverpool), 
PURCHASED AT A LARGE DISCOUNT FROM THE LIQUIDATOR, 


Sotia ‘s ee NOW BEING OFFERED AT IMMENSE REDUCTIONS, 


hogan Revolvin oo oli a air, 
ee THOUSANDS OF ARTICLES AT HALF-PRICES OR UNDER. © with stanpet woot mn 
itto, inlaid in Sheraton style, finished rich brown cak 


781 198, 6d ; A GREAT VARIETY SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. ; 3/6. 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


MARGATE. _ MIDDLESEX. 


For cutting and filling-in trenches and laying therein about | For construction of light railways, for the Middlesex County 

24,000. yards of cast-iron piping main 18 inches in diameter, Council. Mr. H. T. WAKELAM, county engineer. 

with all the necessary-bends, junctions, fittings, &c, from- . We 

.. Margate to Wingham, near Canterbury. Mr. ALBERT: Railway No. 1.—Lordship Lane and Bruce Grove. 

_ LATHAM, borough engineer. J. A. Dunmore : ‘ : ge £52,946 19 © 
I. E.iKaye >». ; i ° é ‘ + £47,000 °o oO R. C. Brebner & Co... ; ; «298846 °-Q.. 4 
W. Jowett ; ; : ; 3 26, O2Ale OonO Kirk & Randall : 5 : : ~ #2 al BR 830515 4 
Paramor & Sons. ; ; ; : g  22,02k 69 oh A. Porter : : ; . , o ere 3 7eg hts 4 
R. E. Hodgman . F : : : ih a W cheery xa! W. L. Meredith & Cores : : : ~% 90,044 2. 4 
T. Rowland . : ; : : e . 23,174 18 10 Binns. . . : . + 30412 49 8 
J. Mowlem & Co. . ; poe tay Sab icee ee BOO SO SEO C. Walk *.:' : 5 ‘ ee oa ee A: 
AscS eipeietone ce Yrs Wa, bu eh eee OAC RS R. W* Blackwell’& Co. . © 0 7 ee esb on tO 
W. L. Wallis & Co. ; : A 21,102 19-16 P. Smith. F ; ; : 4 : » 33483 10. 8 
Reid: Bros. ; ; ‘ . % é J 2IMOZ AND lo T. Adams : ‘ : : PS ie - 3 S3414 17. 2 
G. Bell .. ; : é : . 20,889 11 4 A. Kellett & Sons . ; : ; , :39.60046 4 
Millen & @hrisheld! : é : ; St 20, COON. BG E. Nuttall ; : i 5 é st 32-4205 8 
Westminster Construction Co. : : - '20,009' 5 6 J. A. Ewart. : : : é ; i 30,983 1 by age 
T. C. Starkey . : 3 : A » 1953335 4 6 A. Faulkes : ee ape hee A + 30,374 15 8 
j. & T. Binns . ; ; ; ; ; »  ¥83769 «8. 3 W. Manders . : : ; : Mee 1s to MO 
A. Beale.. 5 , - : . 1 8)227 175-5 Dick, Kerr & Co. . 5 Ree ; . 28,498 18 6 
H. P. Embrey, Ltd. : : : : PALO TRG eo CO W. Griffiths, & Co., Ltd. . ; «7 28,330-13° 0 
(Chamberlain. os te) oo Se esa Oo W. GriFFItHs & Co. LTD. (accepted 02, PRB RIO 3 
A. E, Nunn . : ; ; 3 . 16,989 0 Oo J. G. White & Co., Ltd. 4 4 5:28,332 (iar O 
J: HeVickers,. Lid. . ; ; : é d12155670 10.20 Macartney, McElroy & Cor ; : ie BL eA oy 
B. Cooke & or ck : 3 A wt TE OH62 tA oT ; 
je drostock S\Co.5-4: 5 4 «155507. SOLES Railway No. 5.—Edgware Road. 

DEAN &.Co., Chiswick (accepted ) : @ 93F3;804. 359 R. C=Brebner &«Co. >. ; : j . 85,278 8 I0 
W. L..Meredith & Co. . : : bigaeg 2g" G+ 3 
For sinking a well and working shafts, and driving about Kirk & Randall : ‘ P : ; “S67 500; 12>) o * 

3,200 yards of adit at Wingham, about a mile north of R W. Blackwell & Co. . Bad : © (66,857 °Fi1l 

Adisham ‘railway station, on the main line from Canter- H. Morecroft . ; 3 2 giv Roe . 64,927 10: Oo 

bury to Dover, for the Margate Waterworks. Mr. ALBERT P. Smith . ; : : f : . 61,665 15 Oo 

LATHAM, borough engineer. A. Kellett & Sons . . : : : - 60,430 14 4 
T.-Tilys& Sons =". : ‘ : ‘ £37 546 12 6 E. Nuttall : ; ; ; : ; ees DOOR as A 
B. Cooke & Co. ; : : ; 4 206037 aS C. Wall . : : . . (59,992 oO 10 
FoF Price : . ; : ; : [226.0 (eo i oulO Macartney, McElroy & Com: ; ‘ WhO Toate. 7, - 
A. Es‘Nunn'* . : : ‘ ; : aE 22,000 Owe J. Mowlem & Co. . ; ‘ 4 " < AS ROO5 4), & 
Paramor & Sons . : , 4 ’ ny 2 O60) 1oulO J A. EBwart) . i : a ‘ : - 57,039 10 oO 
Tuff & Miskin ; ; : : : Mo eoO. Oa oO W. G. Wimpey ; : : : : o> 65278. °4: 8 
i DelBatchelor 9 A ee tg B60 3 OTe IC eee ec eas oe A SoS Gao OG 
J. Smith & Co. ; : % , : AT ACO: OG W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. : i ROOD TG: 11 
¥: H. Vickers, Ltd. y 3 : 10,5 005,.G0n4 | J. G. WHITE & Co., Ltp. . (accepted : . 49,881 Io 5 
WINGHAM AGRICULTURAL Co. (accepled) . 9,499 5 O J. G. White & Co., Ltd. 3 + °49,537''°5 5 


USERS’ OPINIONS RESPECTING URALITE. 


Messrs. COLLS & SONS write:— 
Colls & Sons. 5 CoLEMAN STREET, 
Telephone 103 Bank. Lonpov, E.C., 


July 31, 1902. 
Dear Sirs,— 


We are glad to be able to state that, after extensively using Uralite, we find it very useful in many ways. 

For covering partitions and ceilings in lieu of plaster the advantage of quick application and the absence of wet an 
dirt, as with plastering, make Uralite most valuable, apart from its fire-resisting proper ties, which, of course, form the mos 
important argument for its use, as it satisfies the requirements of insurance and other Surveyors. 

In constructing Fireproof Screens or Theatre Curtains, in the erection of Bungalows, Pavilions, &e., or in formin, 
Fire-resisting doors, Uralite has many uses, and all the work we have carried out where it has been introduced has been mos 
satisfactory, and answers the purpose for hich it was intended. 

In Joinery Work, where wide panels are required, in which it is difficult to prevent shrinkage, Uralite may be used | 
these panels with great advantage, as it can neither shrink nor swell. 

Yours faithfully, (Signed) COLLS & SONS. 


South Street, Ponders End. 
Dear Sirs,— 


We submitted the samples of Uralite supplied by your Mr. Armstrong to some severe tests, and the materials cam 
triumphantly out of the ordeal. 


We are now lining out an engine-house with Uralite to make it fireproof, and we shall presently use it for oth’ 
purposes in connection with extensions at these Works. [ 
For foundry roofs exposed to acid fumes we consider it to be the finest material in the world. 
Yours faithfully, 
THE UN ITED FLEXIBLE METALLIC TUBING CO., LTD. 


Pay W. BERRYMAN. 


THE BRITISH URALITE CO., Ltd. 50 Cannon St., London, E. 
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UPP_EMENT 2 


MIDDLESEX—continued. READING. 
Railway No. 3.—Archway Road and Great North Road, For construction of buildings in.connection with the generating 
R.C. Brebner& Co, . . 610740 17 4 station. 
W. L. Meredith & Co. . : sis te 70,020 3 5 _Norris & Sons . ; ; eae 27.¢00 
Kirk ;Randall  . wens ise sth is i Ansell Ne. Ae ty omy ast laa eg anata 5 R 
B wW- Blackwell & Co. v' , ; Wegmagey 20) 2 H. W. Godwin : Ae ie : : 20,070.15.) 7 
P. Smith. : ; ; : : ; 66403 52.5 > 
Cc. Wall i ; : d ‘ : 3 - 61,337 13 I0 J. E. Johnson & Son ‘ : : i <2 5,507 > OO 
E. Nuttall : : : ; : : . 59,086 18, 6 F: & H. F. Higgs . : : : : - 25,700 0 Oo 
A. Kellett & Sons... s+ =~ 58,989 9 6] Martin, Wells & Co.,Ltd.» 6. ks 25,687 0 
Macartney, McFlroy & Co. . : . - 57,585 I 6 Fe GeMinter& ; : , ; Seaxaga> 0° 0 
J. A., Ewart £ ° = - 56,580 12 8 
ne Panis ; ; See ; . 4,964 12 5 A. N. Coles. - ; : - : eestlO 15 2 3 
Dick, Kerr & Co. me . 50,644. 0 2 Collier & Catley . Rae ies = 3 area t2 74) OL, O 
W. GRIFFITHS & Co; Lip. (accepted) « 50,2240 ss W. Pattison & Sons : é ~ : sm 53.07% 209.0 
J. G. White & Co., Ltd. , - » 50,022 3 1 T. H. Kingerlee & Sons. aera -  23;7274 0 I0 
ae Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. : ; ae 23,456: .0' .o 
for erection of infirmary and converting the old building into McCarthy E. Fitt . : ; ‘ . - 22,695 0 oO 
the administrative block, A. J. Colborne . : VAC ea Ce Be a 
A.J. Chown . ou) ie cue 2h teneh34,5$0:ve:'0 | (A. FauLks, Te nbercock mplieh Moe didn On O 
J. G. Pullen & Sons. : ; - : : 34459 I2 Oo 
G. Henson . . : : : 24933:4952,,011.G 
Jj. E. Johnson & Son |. ‘ ‘ : . 33,200 90 O 
T. Rowbotham . . . . . - i 32,777 9: O SIDCUP (KENT). 
H. Brausont .; .. - : : : - 32,000 0 oO bree 
W. Higgins . ° : : ‘ - 31,309 o o| For new'school for the Greenwich Union Guardians in con- 
E, D. Sharman &|Son ° . : -. * 4 9B9;280 Of o nection with the Children’s Homes. Messrs. T. DIN- 
be oer 7 . : - . : EH ‘ y wippy & SONS, architects, Greenwich, and 54 Parliament 
yet oe Mee cre o, Street, Westminster. Quantities by Mr. L. JAcos. 
H. MarTIN, Northampton (accepted ) oh ran 2664017 OO Piso RD ickee ; £16 pesentt: 
RICHMOND. Killby & Gayford . ; ; . : 15,538 0 Oo 
_ For erection of a new dining-hall and laundry buildings at the B, E. Nightingale . : : : :  F5tahuOs O 
workhouse, Richmond, Surrey. Mr. EDWARD J. PART- Thomas & Edge . é ; : . - 15,160 0 o 
RIDGE, architect, Bank Chambers, Richmond. W. Shepherd . : : : : . -.,115;035.,0..0 
J. W. Brooking, . : : ; ; . £23,957 90 O Wallis & Son . ‘ ‘ : , ; : 14,584..01.0 
Kellett . ; : f : = 123;100' 0; © Holliday & Greenwood . : : : - 14,457.90 0 
Martin, Wells & Co. ‘ > : <0 22,018 - Ox,.0 C. Wall . : : ‘ F : =) 4400 310. 0 
S. N. Soole & Son . : ; ; : . 22,813 0 0 T. Knight : Mea : : ; . 14,290 0 oO, 
Nightingale .  . * P . : . 22,500 0 O T. Rowbotham : : : ‘ : 2 9L4,205.40/00 
W. Smith & Sons . ; : : : ue? L025 7.07; O J. Lonsdale . : - ; : : 5 Lt; 20Es..000 
J. M. Patrick . 21,290 0 oO H L. Holloway . P 5 : ‘ . 14,200 0 oO 
i? SHILLITOE & Son, Bury St. Edmunds is (ac J. J. Wise ‘ : : AME Hats Wile MEK, 
cepted ). ‘ : : ; . . 21,000 0 Oo TD. LENG, Deptford (accepied ) ’ : ed 21520 4 ONG 


1: BATH STONE FIRMS, L™- 


“ OOLITE, LONDON.” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. = cwe, eh ot 


**OOLITE, BATH.” 
6s PORTLAND.” P L & S.WR., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
be OOLITE: fvenpon Head Offices: BATE. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EASI. = 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. NKS Py 
Sg + 


QUARRIES. Glut es arty | QUARRIES. 


, ot 
MONK’S PARK. pnor ee p> BOX GROUND. 


CORSHAM DOWN. COMBE DOWN. 
fe go wwe Sane 


CORNGRIT. oF © To be STOKE GROUND. 
R &i, rad FARLEIGH DOWN. <i PR yo obtained only of WESTW 00D™ GROUND, R d 
eéistere eéisfer 
TRADE MARK, BRADFORD. wh % The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. “Aa ARG 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT?” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
ARCHITECTURAL WORK A SPECIALITE. 
IMPORTA NT. For Bronzing, Gilding, PB evap, Lar ducring every description of Metal 
| OHN WILKINS & ¢ 11 St. John Street Road, 

| °9 CLERKENWELL, E.C. 


Steam Works: 2 & 4 GLOUCESTER STREET, CLERKENWELL, E.C. Telephone No 527, King’s Cross. 


PRICE LISTS FREE FOR GILDING AND PLATING TABLE WARE, &c. 


Telegraphic Address, ** BRONZITR. Lonnon. 24 PEE Ea LONDON AND PARIS, 1873. 


6 HOLYWELL ROW, FINSBURY, 


MAUGHAN 'S PATENT GEYSER yg ONDON, B.C. 


i 
: 
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SUFPLEMENT 2 


(Jan. 2, 1903. 


(LLUSTRATIONS. STONEHAM. 


Ser eeaT VaR For draining outfall works, engine-house, bacterial beds, &c., 


THE MASTERS OF ART: ARCHITECT3?. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: WORCESTER._FROM NORTH-EAST. 


Reid Bros. 
SKETCHES IN EDINBURGH. & Woden: 
€KETCH SCHEME FOR TREATMENT OF AUDITORIUM, NEW Price : 
GAIETY THEATRE. John Jackson . 
Joseph Jackson 
SITTINGBOURNE. Streeter & Todhunter 
For sewerage works and the maintenance of the. said ore for G. Osenton 
twelve calendar months after completion. J. C. H_ J. Saunders 
MELLISS, engineer, Gresham House, Old Bea ‘Street. J & T. Binns . 
G. Osenton . : ; ‘ ; ; . £56,805 Oo O Jones 
Kemp Bros. . ‘ 5 a fs : . 553.409. 10.0 Osman . 
W. Manders . : ; ; : p . 51,0005 070 Cooke & Co... 
He We Trice. 5 . : ; ; : . 49,016 0 O PLASCOTT (accepted) 
H. Brown . ° ay ° . ° . 46,878 oOo oO UTTOXETER. 
J aceon ; ‘ ; : oe me : 48,598 tT Oe For sewerage works in the district. 
-Jones&Son . ; : ; - 46,463 0 © RAIKES, engineers, 63 Temple Row, Birmingham. 
J. & A Binns . ; - a : : eS) alts} paver (0: W. Gahan ee Sene 
Wilkinson Bros. . : : : : “43,505. O20 J. Benson ; : 
Peerless, Dennis & Co. . «) «42,450. 0520 + PATA BEE ties : 
A. BRAITHWAITE & Co, Leeds (accepted) = 140,900, -G550 F. Wooley Y 
STAPLETON. Jowett Bros. : : : 
For new infirmary for sick poor, Stapleton, Bristol, for the J. & J. Warner ‘ 5 : 
Bristol’ Guardians. Mr.. H. PERCY ADAMS, architect, G. F. Tomlinson 
28 Woburn Place, Russell pana London, W.C. B. Cooke & Co. ‘ 3 
McCormick & Sons _. : ~ £159)430 oO O J. S. Dawson . “ 
Martin, Wells & Co. . : : : 141,856 oO O Johnson & Langley 
Coles... ; : : ; : £139,459 20 sno G. Trentham . 
Down & Son‘. . : : : : ¥, 138,5¢0', 07-0 J. & 1, Binns & 
A’ J) Bevan . ‘ ; 5 : : » 135,800'*'o° 0 W. Jones & Sons 
Shillitoe & Sons . ; - . 135,000 °"'o” Oo G. Bell ; 
Stephens, Bastow & Ca, Ltd. : : . 134,989 Oo O W. J. Foster ‘ 
Miskin & Son 5 : : 5 i84,000.. One W. Morley & Sons . : S 
Colls & Son . ; : : ; ‘ e732, 812 070 R. W. Barker . 4 3 
Parnell & Son ; ‘ : ; : > 292,509" -Osr0 Bower Bros. : : 
Cowlin & Son : 5 : : ; y A S1,250 Ono F. Barke. ; , : 
Wilkins & Son : : = ; : PHSEZ9,379, O70 Barker Bros. . ; ; . 
Wilcock’ & Co. : : : : ti 24.250" O40 T. Vale 
Gough & Co. : ; : : 5 é. 31958345 0/70 T. Lowe & Sons 
Kerridge & Shaw . : ‘ . 218,675, 0 50 W. Smith & Sons . 
Hodson & Son (withdrawn) . : ‘ . 114,950 0 O]| -J. MACKAY, Smethwick (accepted) . 


Commencing 


JANUARY... 12 


The Furnishing 
Event of 


Some dozens of strong stuffed Sets of Chairs, 
suitable for Offices and Board Rooms, will be 
cleared at Reductions off Cost 


>+ SALE < 


Absolute Clearance 
of 
Unique Antiques 


Write for Bargains Catalogue 
Postal enquiries solicited, but immediate 
visit recommended 


Opportunity Alike 
To Connoisseur and 
To Economist 


at North and South Stoneham, Hants, 
DENTON, SON & LAWFORD, engineers, Westminster. 


. 


Messrs. BAILEY-- 


. £31,000; ig 10 


29,023 
28,986 2 


: 27,052 17 


.) 25,070 aoe 


26,632 5 
26,260 oO 
26,012 oO 


. 25 ,1soure 


24,981 12 
24,587 14 


23,315 O° 


» 22-300 


. 4sers 


Commencing 
JANUARY... 


Messrs. WILCOX 


£17,3¢0 
16,855 
16,573 
15,905 
15,275 I 
15,268 
14,990 | 
14,968 
14,917 1 
14,815 
14,716 
14,703 
14,646 
14,561 
14,230 


14,047 
13,926 
13,913 
13,828 
13,800 
13,690 
13,171 
12,997 


ecoooo0eon~ac0eoumMnoooondva000g00g 00 


12 


Second Sale 
in Seventy 


Years 


EWETSONS 
EBUILDING 


7 Main Entrances: 


204 & 212 


(the latter opposite Goodge St.) 


TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD 


LONDON, 


Ww. 


foes «alee 


& 


P299D000ONQODOWODDRIOCH ONO 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


WALES. WEST HAM. 


For ee car sels in Newport Road, Roath, Cardiff. | For erection of an electric generating station and offices at 
: ~etighegt eo Quadrant Street, Canning Town. Mr. J. G. MORLEY 
2 ’ . . . . > 
cen Pepe 2035) 0 S| _ borough engineer. 
E. R. Evans & Bros. A : : - - 24,478. 0:0 West Bros. . . : . . : £61, 650 0 Oo 
D. Thomas & Son . : ; , : wE24,342. 0-0 Yates & Co. . . . . . . 61,521 0 oO 
W. Symonds & Co.. ‘ ; f , 7m 23,000 ".07'0 Foster Bros. . . . . : . - 59,833 0 0 
W. T Morgan Wen 53'1965 0° o |. (GWise’.. kee ss 59,773. 0 70 
Lattey & Co. . : wee22, 00741070 Leslie & Co. . . . , . . - 58,795 9 oO 
D. W. Davies, Cardiff (accepted). . . 21,998 0 o| Shillitoe&Son . . . 4 « «+ 57,0c0 © © 
F. G. Minter . : ; : : ; - 55,994 0 0 
For erection of the Newport Borough lunatic asylum at Johnson & Son 848 
Caerleon, Monmouthshire. Mr. A. J. WOOD, architect, GREGAR & SON, Steationt (accepted) ; rete Os 
22 Surrey Street, Victoria Embankment, W. Cc. Quantities Tiomad chase : : Sp aie an 
by Messrs. WIDNELL & TROLLOPE, 20 Tothill Street, es tale eg Se baie 
Westminster, S.W. 
J.. McCormick ing ce 0.00 : ge 123288 oe) 
Kerridge & Shaw. . ; é é 118,410 O O 
Chas. Wall . : 3 k : ») 167,090 © oO WOODFORD. 
Wen oe : : ‘ ; ; : ee z 4 | For erection of Ray Lodge and Woodford Bridge schools, 
Johnson & Co. . ties : ; . 110,850 0 0 Snakes Lane. Mr. EDWARD TIDMAN, architect, Con- 
A. S. Morgan & Co. . : ; é sIIO;5001 05/0 naught Mansions, Westminster. Quantities by Messrs. 
Tumerm@goonsie ce fo Oe . 109,250 0:0 J. S. LEE & Sons, 35 Craven Street, W.C. 
J.Allan& Sons . . - + + + 109,000 0 ©} Townsend & Coles. Se ore eee £26) 009 0 O 
W. King & Son_. : : : : LOoj2TS) OO Oak Building Co . ; ‘ 7 : 20,296 0 oO 
H. Willcock & Co. . » « + ~~ 107,875 0 © W.H 1. Kelland . sek ahs : : @ 10,007 .0 0 
J. Linton & Co. . . . . . - 105,999 9 O Stephens, Bastow & Co. . - ; : - 19,498 0-0 
J. Appleby & Son . : : ; Por Gt 202 Oe 0 
WATCHET. G. Sharp . ; ; : : ; wr fois. Oo 
For reconstruction of Watchet harbour, Somerset. Mr, W. T. Sands, Palmer & Ch Pee ee Pees 19doho\o 
DOUGLAS, engineer, Victoria Street, Westminster. McKay G.CO.2) 3) Sey ey ot FP 618,910" 00'o 
S: Saunders’ r A . . ‘ » £47,500 oOo A W. Robins. . . ° . : “_ 1as930%. 0.0 
H. W. Pollard . <0 ph.ocomO (Ol as Ee S¥MES le ee 2 185798). 0: 0 
RitgNeal s(t a (| «23,625. 0 6 FW lligote en eee wee 6 STAR OO 
J.&M Patrick . : A p : + 22,990° 0 oO Barrett & Power . : : A : : 18,500 40 0 
rere | | .lC|Cw | C 21,991 O O Rea LOBRE tay comet toe | et) ie 1S I 873997 Oo. 0 
Reemeeeone ss ll CwCi«dC!St:*:t( tC, 356 6 Eres Westerreaget) 7 -on ite og tes ter 19,973" .07" O 
jomsleeins lw eee. 25,208 17-0 P. Banya. eae |. : : : . 17,845 15 ‘oO 
J. Dickson. : . ‘ : . ntS 755.14" 5 H. J Carter . : ; : : 3 sy .17,;682 1 G5 ‘0 
G. Rutter ae , : . 18,750 18 oO T. Almond & Son . : . : : - 17,577 0 0 
E. Hy Page’ ~:. : ; ; ; : 4 SEA ee T.Coxhead~ . : : : - ; ate Ade O.0 
E.R Lester . ; 16,970 © oO Myall & Upson : 16,456 0 oO 
C. H. WALKER & Co., Westminster (accepted ) 16,183 3. 5 H. WELLS & SONS, Buckhurst Hill (accepted) 16,345 0 oO 


BY SPECIA 
APToINTMCAT 


WARPING © 
CILLOW. 12 


Designers and Manufacturers 


MANSIONS, WILEAS, FLATS, COUNTRY HOUSES, 
OM SINGLE APARTMENTS 


FURNISHED AND DEGORATED 


WITH ECONOMY AND _ DISTINCTION. 


ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS CARRIED OUT. 


ESTIMATES AND SCHEMES FREE OF COST. 


GALLERIES :— 


f 17518: OXFORD STREET, W. 
LONDON : 175, 176 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 


ALso aT LIVERPOOL, ecorts PARIS, anp CAPE TOWN. 
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WOOLWICG. 
For erection of the first portion of new cable factory at North 
Woolwich, Messrs. ARDRON & Dawson, architects, 
6 Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Mowlem & Co. i wee ; ‘ «£23;159: 20° 0 
Foster & Dicksee . : . 22,844 0. 0 
Holloway Bros. 22,110 0 0 
Holland & Hannen 21705. 0.0 
Downs... . ‘ 21,229.:;0. 0 
Higgs & Hill . : 20,973 0 O 
‘Lawrence & Sons .. 20,955 0.0 
Lovatt & Roberts . .. 20,500 0 Oo 
Kirk & Randall Ph 3 20,377, 00 
Holliday & Greenwood . 20,377. 0 *O 
Patman & Fotheringham . 20,173, 0° 0 
Chessum & Sons, : 19,997 0 O 
Grover & Son* .  , 19,734 0 0 
Shaw & Co., ironwork . 3/200 <i0), 0 
C. Newman, pile driving ; } : + = £,598) O80 
Aiton & Co.,, fire-mains . : ‘ ; : 853.70 
* Accepted, subject to reduction, at 18,402/. 
For erection of municipal buildings. 
With town hall, 
M. Wells & Co. £058,777. OFS 
Johnson & Son 5 , : - - 68,674, aig 
W. Downs 68,074 0 oO 
Holloway Bros. 67,996 0 0 
B. E. Nightingale . 67,662 0 oO 
J. Smith & Son 67,184. 0:0 
H. L. Holloway 66,456 0 oO 
H. Lovatt 64,362 0 oO 
Kirk & Randall 62,611 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood . 62,292 0 Oo 
J. Shillitoe 62,000 9 oO 
F. G. Minter . : - ; : « 61,890-;0. 10 
H. J. Stevens . é : . ; j - 60,606 0 o 
J. Chessum ‘ ; ; ; 56,771 0 oO 


WOOLWICH—continued. 
Without town hall, - 


eM. Wells.& Co. a: es s - +458,266 .o oO 
Holloway Bros. ; we Ny : 58 11l 90 oO 
W. Downs - 57,985 0 oO 

_&B. E. Nightingale i : ‘ - 57,415 9 0 
J. Smith & Son a Pe : 4 .» 56,987 0 90 
H. L. Holloway ; ; : ; - 7, §0;069...;0, ,0 
H. Lovatt ; : ‘ - 54,398 0 0 
J. Shillitoe » i 53,0c0. Oo O 
Hothday & Greenwood . aS + 52,814 9 0 

Kirk & Randall J. . . 52,805 0 oO 

| F. G. Minter . che «5 «54600? Oo 

| H,J. Stevens.) . : ' 51,027 0 oO 
Johnson & Son ; ; : 59,959 0.0 
J. 49,125° 9 oO 


Chessum —. 3 : A sake nee 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. | 2 


IT will be observed from one of. the advertisements in this 
number that an International Building Trades Exhibition will 
be held in the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, from June 13 
to June 20. The time selected is a little later than usual. 
That is one benefit for the exhibitors, for there is a larger 
number of people from the provinces in London during’ the 


summer than ‘in the spring. Londoners are also more attracted | 


to an exhibition when days arelong. The exigencies of trade 
are fast removing our insulation, and in order to be in keeping 
with the times the exhibition is announced to be “ international.” 
In all contests of the kind England has been able to hold her 
own, and we have no doubt that in June the old supporters, of 
the exhibition will not have much apprehension about foreign 
rivalry, ar apo 
Special exhibitions like those of the building trades have 
many advantages over what are known as Great or Universal 
Exhibitions. In the first place, those who take part in them 
have not to expend an enormous sum of money. Probably 
not one in a thousand of the people who sent goods to the last 
Paris Exhibition were able by sales to recoup their expenses, 
There are, too, so many counter attractions, few visitors care to: 
search for objects relating to construction. An attempt may 
be made occasionally, but the goal is rarely reached, owing to 
the allurements on the way. In special exhibitions, on the 
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BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


» “ BUFFALO” 


' every 
fArchitect 


/ VENTILATING, a: 


As applied to Should have. 


Schools, 

Theatres, — 
' Public Halls, 
Court Houses, ff 
Hospitals, &c. § 
Central Plant 
Automatic 


Regulation. 


400 page Catalogue sent all 


39 VICTORIA STREET, 


Architects upon request. LONDON, S.W.) I 
—_———— EO NeW : 


ROBERTSON’S PATENT 
REMOVABLE 
PANELLING, 
SHELVING, 
COUNTERS, &c. 


ROBERTSON'S FURNITURE, L®. °*"*°*37 


me y; i 


Patent Automatic Chairs. 


15 per-cent. more seated. 
Increased Revenue. 

Rows can be spaced 24 in. apart. 
Pack away into minimum space. 


Entire Seating of a Hall folded flat round 
walls, for Social Gatherings, Drill, &c. 


Entire satisfaction where in use. 


Prices, Particulars, and Samples of all above on Application. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page xxviii. 


' As above, 57/6, or made to order to any size. 


jPartridge & Cooper, Ltd.| 
1 & 


uc 


Catalogue Filing Cabinet 


Takes any Catalogue up to 112 x 9”, 
with Adjustable Rack to Drawers. » 


Write for Full Particulars to Dmpr. F. 0., 


2 Chancery Lane, London, E.C, 
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contrary, visitors have a definite purpose before them, and they 
can hardly avoid coming in contact with the productions which 
are deserving of their attention. The preceding exhibitions, 
under Mr. Greville Montgomery’s skilful management have 
brought such profit to all who have participated in them, there, 
can be no doubt that the coming exhibition will attain equal, if 
not more advantageous results. ; ; ; 
Two years ago the experiment was tried of introducing 
architectural drawings. Without them the exhibitions, how- 
Style in all the manufactures 


allied to building is determined by architects, and there should 


trades and the kind of buildings which-are ' 
most in favour.. It was with that object the aid of Zze 
Architect was given. Although there was an international 
exhibition opening at the same time in Glasgow, a valuable 
collection of drawings was found at Islington. This year a far 
larger amount of space will be available, and the drawings 
will be exhibited under conditions corresponding with their 
importance. It is therefore to be hoped there will 
be a thorough representation of all varieties of design. 
What is desirable. is to have such an assemblage of 
drawings as would enable one of the foreign visitors to 
realise the position of architecture at the present time, 
besides helping the crowds of possible clients who on such 
occasions visit the galleries at Islington to obtain ideas of the 
kinds of buildings which would be adapted to their purpose. 
It cannot-be said that any rivalry is contemplated with other 
displays. Everyone knows the Architectural Room in the 
Royal Academy is shunned by visitors, and all attempts to 
increase the attractions by means of pictorial work or models 
have failed. There is no other opportunity to enable the public 
At Islington the 
old architectural exhibitions -can be revived under conditions 
which are conducive to success. 


+ 


products of all 


——— 


THE plans for the municipal buildings and public library 
for Dingwall (Ross) were passed at a Dean of Guild Court. 
Dr Andrew Carnegie offered 2,002/ for the erection of a public 
library, provided the Free Libraries’ Act was adopted. It was 
resolved to comply with these conditions some time ago. An ! 
additional sum of between 2,000/. and 3,0co/. will be required 
for the reconstruction of the municipal buildings. 


TO BOROUGH ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, ARCHITECTS 


NEW CATALOGUES. 

Messrs. C. & A. MUSKER & Co., LTD, of Liverpool, have 
prepared an extremely attractive album of illustrations of their 
extensive works and of the wide range of hydraulic dock 
machinery, coal tips, capstans, presses, cranes, lifts, pumps, 
&c, and electric dynamos, motors, power and lighting plants, 
capstans, lifts, pumps, mining machinery, &c., manufactured by 
them The quality and variety of the machinery produced by 
this firm is so widely known that reference to them.is unneces- 
sary; we must, however, commend the. careful, and, even 
luxurious style in which the book is produced, its, illustrations 
being in the best style of collotype, and the cover attractive 
and artistic in design. 


WE have received from the Limmer Asphalte Company, 
Limited, of 2 Moorgate Street, E.C., a carefully arranged little 
pamphlet containing a list of some of the principal works 
carried out by the Company. To give any idea of the places 
where the Limmer asphalte has been used would be impossible 
in a limited amount of space, but over 2} million square feet 
superficial have been laid by the Company on the roofs of 
various public and private premises, from several of the palaces 
down to private residences and cricket pavilions. The Com- 
pany will forward on application by any of our readers a copy 
of this pamphlet. 


AT a time when so much attention is being given to 
educational matters, the catalogue of the North of England 
School Furnishing Co. Ltd. will be found an interesting 
volume, containing as it does a vast amount of information 
with regard to scholars’ desks and Darlington slateboards 
(which the Company state they guarantee for ten years) in all 
varieties to suit colleges and schools, as well as: numerous 
illustrations of fittings required in connection with secondary 
education as carried out in technical colleges and science and 
art schools. ‘The Company, who are the sole makers of the 
Wilks Patent Climax Sliding Partition, have also had very 
considerable experience in the complete fitting of public 
libraries, many large contracts having been recently executed 
by them, including the Gladstone Memorial Library, Haw- 
arden, Hull Central Library, Sunderland, and Norwich 
Technical Colleges, &c., and they are also contractors to 
H.M. Government, London, Birmingham, and other School 
Boards. The head offices of the Company are at Darlington, 
with branches ‘at Newcastle, Sunderland, Middlesbrough and 
Norwich. 


c &c. 
< 


Hassall’s Patent 
Water Closet. | 
AWARDED THE MEDAL OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE, 1902. l 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN FLUSH-DOWN W.C.’s. 


{ 
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a 


ADVANTAGES. 


Absolute and perfect flush guaran- 
teed with 1} gallons of water. | 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. _. 
Not depending on syphonic action. 
No double trap required. | 


The whole surface of pan perfectly 
cleansed each time of flushing. 


SECTION. 
Telegraphic Address, “OT TRAM, WOODVILLE.” 


Mr. JOHN HINES, London and District Manager. Telephone, No. 20 Swadlincote. 


QUTRAM & CO. Woodville, “near” Burton-on-Trent, 
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TRADE NOTES. 


AN important amalgamation in the tube business takes 
place as from January 1. The well-known firms of Lloyd & 
Lloyd, Ltd.,and A & J. Stewart & Menzies, Ltd., have amal- 
gamated, and in future the business will be carried on under 
the:title of Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd. 


ON the 2oth ult., His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
accompanied, by Prince Edward and Prince Albert, formally 
set in motion a Jarge chiming clock which has been erected in 
the parish church, Dersingham, near Sandringham, in com- 
memoration of the coronation of His Majesty King Edward VII. 
The clock and chimes were made by Messrs. John Smith & 
Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, to the general designs 
of Lord Grimthorpe. 


MR VINCENT ROBERTS, heating engineer, of Cherry Row, 
Leeds, has just completed the heating of the following places 
of worship on the low-pressure hot-water system :—Roundhay 
Congregational church, Bethel chapel and St. Gabriel’s 
Church, all in Leeds; also St. Mary’s Church, Selby, and the 
Wesleyan schools, Castleford; and by the same system, the 
factories of Messrs. J. Holmes & Co, Leeds, and Messrs. 
Redman Bros., Ltd., Ardsley. Installations of steam-heating 
have also been carried out by him for the Hunslet Engine 
Co,, Ltd, Leeds, and Messrs. J: & H. McLaren, Midland 
Engine Works, Leeds; while other important. contracts. for 
factories, &c., are in hand. 


Messrs. SAMUEL ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD. (late of New- 
bury), manufacturers of high-class joinery, mouldings, panel- 
lings, &c, have opened extensive new works at Caversham, 
Reading. The premises consist of offices, well arranged work- 
shops, lighted throughout by electricity, large convenient sheds 
for the storage of timber, the whole covering an area of about 
six acres, and most advantageously situated on the bank of the 
Thames within a’short distance of the Great Western, South- 
Eastern and South-Western railway stations, which will greatly 
facilitate the despatch of goods to their customers. The 
buildings are substantially brick built and arranged in the most 
convenient form for the rapid manufacture of high-class 
joinery, mouldings, turnery and all kinds of woodwork. The 
plant and machinery are of the best, and include, we under- 
stand, all the latest mechanical improvements in every 
department. 


CALENDARS. 


AMONGST numerous calendars we have received, mention 
should be made of that issued by the Rugby Cement Co. with 
views of their works. It has brass-bound ends, and is a great 
improvement on the usual large calendar. From.the Sun Fire 
Office comes a very tastefully arranged calendar, and also a 
useful blotter containing calendar and postal information ; and 
one from Messrs. Douglas Young & Co, from whom we have 
besides a list of their sale days arranged for 1903. Messrs. 
Kaye & Co, of Rugby, are sending out a calendar; as are 


also Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., the Ocean Accident and - 


Guarantee Corporation, and Messrs. Hartley & Sugden, of 
Halifax. : 

SOMETHING quite out of the ordinary way is the handsome 
volume which is being sent out by Messrs. Morwood, Sons & 
Co., Ltd.., of Harleston Iron Works, Sheffield. This really 
compendious book contains a calendar, a capital diary giving 
three days to the large folio page, the pages being interleaved 
with blotting-paper, a considerable amount of postal and other 


information of a useful description, and a fully illustrated and — 


priced catalogue of the high-class stoves, ranges, boilers, &c, 
manufactured by. Messrs. Morwood & Sons. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Barnstaple Council has provisionally acquired the 
Town Mills site for electricity works. Reon 

THE Margam Urban District Council are considering an 
electric supply scheme for the district, estimated to cost 
15,0007, be sk 

‘THE Leeds lighting committee are considering proposals 
for the electric lighting of the tramway routes within a mile 
radius of the centre of the city. 

THE Huddersfield Corporation are about to apply to the 
Board of Trade for a provisional electric-lighting order for 
Linthwaite. 

THE Colwyn Bay Urban District Council will apply to the: 
Local Government Board for permission to borrow 2,680/. for 
electricity works extension. 

A LocaL Government Board inquiry has been held at 
Croydon relative to the Town Council’s application to borrow ’ 
46,6052. for the extension of the electric lighting. 


BLOOMSBURY BRASS & WIRE WORES 
46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Manufacturer of every description | 
of useful and ornamental 


WIREWORK, 


JOHN GLARK, LTD., 


GC. & A. MUSKER 


LIMITED, 


ANAGLYPTA ... 


(Asbestos) DECORATIONS. 


SALAMANDER 


Sieves, Lime Screens, Desk | 

Rails, Wirework for Coil 

Case, Lifts, &e. | 

Special low quotations for Wirework 

for the protection of Windows and 
Skylights. 


L\ 
AOUAUNUNANAATN AH 
LVHUVANEULANALATAA Estimates and Illustrations post 
TIITITUAIINT] © t#20 on eppuication. 

; ; TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. 


THE WOOD CARVING CO, 


WINDSOR ST., Ltd. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
BALUSTERS, NEWELS, 
OVERDOORS, and CARVIN G 

of every description. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


WRITE 


LIVERPOOL. 


HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC 


LIFTS 


For Passengers and Goods. 


HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC 


CRANES. 


STEAM AND 
HAND POWER LIFTS, 
DINNER LIFTS, 


ETC. 


om 


WORKS: DARWEN, LANCASHIRE. 
London Warehouse, 92-93 Ct. Russell St., W.C. 


E 
i 


Out of 17}/"x3’"x3" best yellow deal, planed all round 
l2s, 11d. per’ 100; 17}!’x3x2" cisto, 8s. 1ld. per 100; 
12’ x 3"" x14" ditto, 6s. 10d. per 100. 

Also in Pitch Pine. Prices on application. 


Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to 
conceal nails at following very low prices :— 
14x43" Wainscot Oak at 53s. Od. per square, 


1 x43" ditto at 42s. 6d. 0 
13x43” Pitch Pine at 23s. Od. Bs 
1 x43” ditto at 19s. 6d. 

These prices do not include desiccation. 


IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, F.0. 
Telephone, 601 and 602 Avenna ~ 
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THE Egremont (Cumberland) Urban District Council have 
had a Local Government Board inquiry on their application to 
borrow 52,353¢. for electric lighting and traction. 

THE Local Government Board is considering’ the London- 
derry Council’s application to borrow 35,000/. for a provisional 
electric-lighting order. 

THE Southampton Town Council has obtained leave to 
borrow 3,092/. for electric-light mains extensions, and 4,315Z. 
for a generating station. 

Mr, G R. Purs has submitted a scheme for electric- 
lighting of Bucknall tothe Stoke-on-Trent Rural District Council, 
utilising the sewerage works for steam-generators, at an esti- 
mated cost of 1,750/. 

THE Lords of. the Admiralty contemplate making extensive 
use of electricity in Chatham Dockyard. A scheme is under 
consideration for introducing an installation both for the pur- 
pose of lighting the workshops and for driving all the lighter 
machinery. It is believed that the change will be the means 
of etfecting considerable economy. ; 

WHat. will happen next? It is now reported that a Chicago 
inventor (Mr. Alfred Whitney) has organised a company to 
obtain electricity from 159 miles above the earth. According 
to the Maz/’s correspondent, Mr. Whitney asserts that the 
atmosphere extends seventeen miles, and that above this is an 
ethereal region charged with pure electricity, which he pro- 
poses to tap by means of a cable. Seventeen miles up, Mr. 
Whitney says, the power of gravity will be lost and the cable 
will simply fall into space Any number of miles could there- 
fore be easily unwound, and 150 miles up he expects to get 
electricity equalling. 140,000 horse-power. Another inventor, 
an Italian this time, an engineer named Pansa, of Cassino, 
has, it is said, succeeded in producing a machine which con- 
verts the light and heat of the sun into an alternating electric 
current, and that every family will ere long be able to manu- 
facture its own electricity in its own backyard for heating, 
lighting and driving small motors for domestic use. 

AMONGST the numerous private bills that were lodged in 
the House of Lords on the 17th ult., is one entitled the Belfast 
Electrical Power Scheme. ‘The object: of the promoters of this 
undertaking is to obtaim Parliamentary power for the “ con- 
struction of electrical generating stations for the production, 
transformation and distribution of electrical energy over the 
manufacturing counties of Antrim, Down and Armagh” The 
Bill provides for the acquisition of a considerable area of land 


on the banks of the Belfast ship channel, and also on the 
Newry Canal at Newry, on. the river Bann at Portadown and 
at Ballymena. It is intended that the electrical power to be 
generated at these several stations will be distributed over the 
three Ulster counties, where it can be used for manufacturing, 
traction and lighting purposes. We understand that it is also 
contemplated to electrify the inland canal extending from 
Newry to Portadown, and also the navigation of the river 
Lagan. The Bill provides for the electrifying of existing t ram- 
ways and railways, 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Walsall School Board have decided on the recom- 
mendation of the building committee to forward plans for the 
erection of a new school and cookery kitchen at the Pleck for 
the approval of the Education Department. 

THE housing of the working classes committee having sub- 
mitted to the Chester Town Council a scheme for the erection 
of twelve cottages in Tower Field Gardens, at an estimated 
cost of 2,160/., the scheme was adopted. 

THE Edinburgh Town Council plans and works committee 
has resolved to recommend the Council to erect a passenger 
lift from the basement floor of the north-west wing of the 
City Chambers in Cockburn Street. The probable cost is 
T,000/, 

A GREAT improvement scheme at Waltham Street Wesleyan 
church, Hull, has been made possible by the opening of a new 
street by the municipal authorities. In addition.to a new 
entrance, it is proposed to build a new lecture hall, church 
parlour and suite of vestries, the whole cost being 5,300/ 

THE trustees of St. Catherine’s schools, Barton-on-Irwell, 
have secured a plot of land in Edison Road, where it is pro- 
posed to erect new schools at a cost of about 13,090/. The 
site has cost over 4,002/, and the fittings and furniture will 
take another 1,000/7, so that nearly 20,000/. will be spent upon 
the new buildings. 

THE Board of Education having approved a loan of 8157. 
for the purchase of a site for a new school in Broomhill Lane, 
Mansfield, the sites and building committee recommend that 
the Broomhill Lane infants’ school be first erected for 350 
children, and that it be arranged in such a manner as to permit 
of a mixed school being built hereafter. 
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VARIETIES. 


THE architects for the enlargement of Chelsea workhouse are 
‘Messrs. Lansdale & Harrison, of 65 and 66 Leadenhall Street, 
London. . 

THE alterations and addition to the Waterloo Road work- 
house, Victoria Park, E., are being carried out from the 
designs of Mr. Finch, of 76 Finsbury Pavement, London. 

.. THE cost of the new schools which are being erected for the 
West Ham School Board is 23,9234 Mr. William Jacques, of 
2 Fen Court, London, is the architect. 

A NEW infants’ day and Sunday school has been opened at 
Marshall’s Cross, in the parish of Sutton, St. Helens. The 
school will accommodate 112 children, and has been built at a 
cost of goo/. 

Mr. LOVELL, of 46 Queen Victoria Street, London, is the 
architect for the. new Mission Institute erected in Brisbane 
Street, Camberwell. Mr. Lovell has several other buildings in 
hand in the same diocese. j" 


A MEETING of the Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers of Ireland was held recently at the Institution Hall, 
35 Dawson Street, at which the following members. were 
present :—Mr. J. H. Ryan, president (in the chair); past- 
presidents B. B. Stoney, J -P. Griffith, E. Glover ; R. Cochrane, 
‘vice-president ; J. H. Moore, Fred. J.: Dick, Geo. M. Ross, 
P. A. H. Shaw, and Marmaduke Backhouse, hon. secretary. 
The Council unanimously elected His Excellency the Earl of 
Dudley, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, as an honorary member 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland. 

ARCHAOLOGICAL research in Asia Minor continues to 
make good progress, and appears likely to acquire fresh 
impetus in the near future. The Sultan, it is said, at the 
personal request of the German Emperor, has presented anew 
site ‘there to Germany for the purpose of such research. 
Already the German scientists are working with characteristic 
method and vigour in opening up that portion of the site of 
ancient Babylon allotted to them.. The Americans are also 
busy at Nippur, and it is said that the resumption of the 
British excavations on the site of Nineveh is to be looked for 
at an early date. 

THE abbey church at Bourne, Lincs, was reopened on the 
22nd. ult., after the completion of a further portion of the 
restoration work. Within the Jast- ten years the whole of the 
abbey church has been practically restored, the work having 


been carried out in sections, and the last section has just been 
completed. This last work ‘has consisted of a new roof on the 
south aisle, the complete restoration of the south porch, and 
the doorway. to the old vestry room has been replaced with a 
new window, as it was when the: church was originally built. 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of 
Stamford, at_a cost of 50o/, under the direction of Mr. J. C. 
Traylen, A R.I.B.A., of Stamford. The restoration work in 
the period referred to has cost more than 2,000/, The only portion 
that now requires structural attention is the plinth round the 
tower, which on the west and south, sides is considerably 
broken and perished, and this will be put in hand as soon as) 
funds are forthcoming. But other works remain to be done for 


the improvement and beautifying of the interior. | 


HEATING AND VENTILATION, 


Messrs. EDwIN OLDROYD & Co, LTD, steam, hot-water and 
ventilating engineers, of Crown Works, Crown Street, Leeds, 
have issued a book which is at once’a. description of their 
system of heating by means of low-pressure steam, and a 
catalogue and price list of the apparatus and appliances by 
means of which the desired results are to be obtained _It con- 
tains numerous designs, all of which are carefully drawn and 
not.less excellently reproduced 

An interesting feature of the book is a series of reproductions 
of photographs of public and other buildings where their system 
has been installed. - Messrs. Oldroyd & Co. make a specialty 
of equipping theatres and music-halls with heating and ven- 
tilating apparatus, ‘fire: hydrants and fireproof curtains, and 
they have recently completed such work at the Surrey Theatre, 
London; Theatre Royal, St. Helens; Princes Theatre, Bristol; 
Star Theatre, Swansea, &c.; have now in hand the mechanical 
ventilating and heating of the Empire, Liverpool; curtain and 
hydrants for New Theatre, Buxton; curtain and hydrants for 
the new King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, London, and many 
others. 

At the Hippodrome, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, they 
have recently completed the whole of the engineering work 
connected with the arena. This consists of a rivetted steel 
tank 42 feet diameter by 9 feet deep, fitted with a rising and 
falling platform mounted on a hydraulic ram and cylinder. 
The platform is raised by an electrically driven three-throw 
pump with a working pressure of 1,000 pounds to the square 
inch. The water in the tank is maintained at a temperature 
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of 65 degs Fahr. by two of the firm’s “ Furman ” sectional 
boilers. This tank is somewhat similar to the one at the 
Hippodrome, London, where Messrs. Oldroyd carried out a 
quantity of their special work. They also have in hand the 
heating of several public and private buildings, a great feature 
of their apparatus being their “Furman” boilers. Their 
illustrated pamphlet entitled “Heat and Ventilation,” a copy 
of which is now before us, will be sent on application. 


A YEAR’S BUILDING IN THE NORTH. 


ALTHOUGH at the opening of the year which has just finished 
the prospects of the building trade in Scotland and the North 
of England were not regarded as of the most roseate descrip- 
tion, it appears from the reports which have reached us from 
the principal centres that the results have, so far from justifying 
any pessimistic views on the subject, turned out very fairly 
gratifying to all concerned. Taking Edinburgh, for instance, 
we find .on comparison with the corresponding period 
ten years ago that the work passing through the Dean of Guild 
Court is almost doubled, although it does not come up to the 
figures of the nineties, numerically or financially. Up to date 
the work approved by the Dean of Guild Court’ numbers in 
all 799 warrants, and embraces 67 tenements, 216 self-contained 
houses, 67 villas, 103 public and other buildings and 597 altera- 
tions. The above tenements represent dwelling-houses to the 
extent of 19 houses of one apartment, 286 of two apartments, 
tor of three apartments, 120 of four apartments, 95 of five 
apartments, 3 of six apartments, including 13 shops, represent- 
ing an approximate value of 748,849/., being an increase over 
last year of 118,509/. Pate, 
Among large public buildings, there are the new Caledonian 
Railway Station Hotel, the North British Hotel, the impor- 
tant addition to the Council Chambers in Cockburn Street, &c. 
The new buildings in connection with the administrative 
department of the County Council are making good progress, 
and now give a good indication of the pleasing effect of their 
design. A large addition has also been made to the Register 
House facing East Register Street. The “old” Free Church 
Halls have been altered and considerably extended to meet 
the requirements of the united bodies. The Edinburgh Medical 
Mission, in connection with their property in Cowgate, have 
demolished several old buildings at the corner of Cowgate 
and Candlemaker Row, aud are erecting on the site a new 


one of considerable dimensions and pleasing effect. Con- 
siderable additions have been made to the Royal Infirmary 
in Lauriston and the Sick Children’s Hospital in Sciennes ' 
Road. The Edinburgh Merchant Company have completed a 
large extension to their premises. What was once the Hanover 
Hotel has been incorporated with this building, the design 
having been duplicated, thus making a very imposing structure. 
The Heriot school in Chambers Street has also been con- 
siderably enlarged by incorporating the old brewery premises 
in the rear and forming classrooms, &c. A larger number than 
usual of business premises have been reconstructed and altered 
in Princes Street, Rose Street and George Street, while the 
Commercial Bank at the corner of Shandwick Place and 
Queensferry Street is being well advanced. Another building 
which adds to the architectural embellishments of the 
city is that erected for the housing of the Scotsman. 

No less activity has prevailed in the suburbs of the city, 
the Blackford and Morningside districts especially having , 
shown considerable movement in this direction; while the 
borough surveyor of Leith, in his report on the year’s building, 
states that, although there has been a falling-off in some 
directions, new tenement property is rapidly taken up, show- 
ing that there is still a great demand for this class of house, . 
and from the way in which self-contained houses are occupied 
there seems to be a field for further operations of this. 
nature. The new church of St. Serf’s, in Ferry Road, is 
rapidly being completed, as is also the new Masonic Lodge at 
Wardie Road, and last month plans were passed for a large 
new school in the Kirkgate in connection with the Roman’ 
Catholic Church there. Satisfactory progress is being made 
with the new Bonnington Bridge, the foundations and wing . 
wall of which have been almost completed, and the old bridge = 
will probably be taken down in the course of a week or two. 
In regard to the Town Hall alterations, the new committee- ' 
rooms and offices are practically completed, and it is expected 
that these will be formally opened early in January. 

From Glasgow we learn that the valuation of the plans 
granted by the Dean of Guild Court during the year exceeds 
the record of any previous year, the value for this year being 
2,549,6987. Only once before in the history of that Court has 
the valuation exceeded two millions, and that was in the year 
1876, which is sometimes referred to as the year of the ‘height 
of the building fever. The valuation for that year was 
2,125,249/. It may be noted that the valuation of plans for 
dwelling-houses alone for this year amounts to 1,458,710/., being 
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IT am excecdingly pleased with the result of the Velure | 
I had last year. Our doors look and fee! like ivory, and } 
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A NEW PLASTER CEILING. 

I have tried your White No. 1 Velure on a new plaster 
ceiiing without putting any foundation under it, and [ 
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more than the value of those for all other purposes.. Only 
in one other year since 1876 has the value of dwelling-house 
property alone exceeded one million, and that was in 1898, 
when it was I,240,4107. There is no reason at present to sup- 
pose that the amount of this class of property is largely in 
excess of the demand. The rapidity of occupation as soon as 
the houses are fit for habitation is proof they are required, and 
with regard to houses of one and two apartments there are 
good reasons for stating that the supply convenient for those 
of necessity compelled to occupy them is not equal to require- 
ments The records show that the building trade improved, very 
considerably at the end of March, and this improvement 
appears to have been maintained to the end of the year, with 
improved prices, giving the manufacturers a better return than 
in 1go1.. There is also a much better outlook for the incoming 
year than was the case Jast December, and the various: brick- 
makers are fully employed. 

The building trade in Dundee, while satisfactory, has not 
been very brisk, and the prospects for the coming year, so far 
as they can be judged at the present moment, do not seem to 
indicate much improvement. There has been little change in 
the architecture of the town, the principal works which have 
been in progress being the rebuilding of the preserve works 
belonging to James Keiller & Son, Ltd., destroyed by fire 
nearly two years ago, the extension of the factories belonging to 
Messrs. James Scott & Scns and Mr. J. K. Caird, jute manu- 
facturers, and the extension of the preserve works at Carolina 
Port, belonging to Lindsay & Low, Ltd. In the district a 
sanatorium for consumptives has been erected at a cost of 
15,0007, Workmen have been fairly well employed during the 
greater part of the year, and no really good tradesman need 
have been without. work.. Fortunately the year’s operations 
have been attended with almost an entire absence of trade 
disputes, and the opinion of masters is that wages will have 
to be reduced before they .can expect much improvement. 
The plans of buildings approved by the Town Council 
during the past year represented a total value of 165,000/,, 
as against 143,000/. in .1901 and 158,coo/. in 1900. A 
large proportion of the plans approved of during the present 
year were for minor buildings. In connection with municipal 
work, the value of the works in progress during the year was 
103,532/., of which 102,306/. was charged to capital. Of the 
total sum 58,890/. was for remunerative works. 

Again, a large sum of money has been spent in public works, 
the total for the year being 102,090/., contrasted with 105,0c0/. 


for the previous year. This large expenditure is due largely to 


the extension of the tramway lines and the additions to the 
public washing-houses. |The various tramway routes are now 
complete, the lines which were finished during the past twelve 
months being the Constitution Road route and the Fairmuir 
route. 


Good progress has been made with the extension of | 


the new esplanade, and it is calculated that by the end of 1903, . 


the sea-wall to Ninewells will have been completed. 

A fair amount of work has been done in Liverpool, which, 
in addition to the ordinary class of building and rebuilding, 
the amount of which has_ been fairly normal, has 
been embellished by the addition of some buildings 
of importance, among which may be mentioned the imposing 


premises of the Royal Insurance Company in North John . 


Street. This building, which is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion, is in the Classic style of architecture, very freely treated, 


and will eventually form a noble addition to the already . 


very long. list of fine examples 
Liverpool | possesses. 
of the structure a few particulars may here be _interest- 
ing. The substructure is 
granite, the upper structure being of white Portland stone, this 


of architecture which 


composed of grey Aberdeen. 


In view of the gigantic, character | 


material imparting to it a remarkable picture of solidity and . 


substantiality. 
from the dimensions, which give the length at over 200 feet, 
height from the street level to the tidge over 100 feet, whilst 


an ornamental tower, which adds greatly to the appearance : 
of the building, measures from the cornice to the summit 80 or, 


go feet. The tower has a square base, and is surmounted by 
a cupola. In the interior are a sub-basement, which con- 
tains various apartments for stores ; a basement, which con- 
tains a strong room, stationery-rooms and also storage accom- 


modation ; the ground floor, which will be wholly used as the 


general office, with a suite of private rooms for the manage- 
ment at the north end; first floor, comprising a spacious and 
well-appointed board-room, directors’ policy-room, inspectors’ 
rooms, medical examiner’s room, and a room for the foreign 
department ; second floor, which includes the typists’ depart- 
ment; third floor, on which are the accounts, auditors’ 
and guarantee departments ; fourth floor, on which is 
fitted the most up-to-date lavatory accommodation; fifth floor, 
with store-rooms, machinery-rooms and laundry apparatus; 
sixth floor, containing cistern-rooms and various store-rooms. 
There will be two entrances, both in North John Street, one 
serving the north end and the other the south end, whilst in 
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addition to staircases there will be in use electric elevators 
from the bottom to the top floor. An elaborate scheme of 
ornamentation has entered into the exterior, displaying 
ingenuity of design on the part of the architect, Mr. J. Francis 
Doyle, Harrington Street. : 1 eae 

A very substantial and at the same time imposing structure 
is that which the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company 
have just provided for the purposes of a goods depot in Victoria 
Street. It is composed of. stone, relieved with blocks of 
granite, and. ornamental towers at .the summit give it a 
finished appearance. One of the floors in the building is 
occupied as an exchange by the Liverpool Provision Trade 
Association. : ; 

Another building of importance from an architectural point 
of view is the Lewis Trust Workmen’s Hotel, the terra-cotta 
frontage of which is of eminently pleasing design. _ 

Amongst other works which have either been carried out or 
are at present in progress are the extensive additions to the Con- 
sumption Hospital in Mount Pleasant; additions to the convent 
buildings of Notre-Dame, Mount Pleasant; additions to class- 
rooms, Mill Street Domestic Mission; new operating-theatre at 
the Royal Infirmary; additions to the Pupil Teachers’ College, 
Clarence Street; additions to the Hahnemann Hospital, Hope 
Street; new dispensary in connection with the Children’s 
Infirmary, Mulberry Street; new headquarters for the 1st L.R.E. 
(Vols ), Mason Street; people’s bath and washhouse in Beacon 
Street; additions to the homes for aged poor, Aigburth Road; 
new cottage homes at Olive Mount, for the Select Vestry 
infirmary and nurses’ home at Highfield, for the Select Vestry; 
additions to the City Hospital, Mill Road;.new shops, Lord 
Street Arcade; telegraph manufactory off Milton’ Street ; 
large building by the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Co. in 
Regent Street and Brunswick Place, for cold-storage pur- 
poses ; and new tobacco factory in Hygeia Street, and other 
additons, by the*Imperial Tobacco Co, Ltd.° It is worthy of 
note that in several parts of ‘the city extensive works for the 
manufacture of confectionery are being erected, and it is evident 
that this is developing into an important industry in Liverpool. 
There are also at present in hand a new branch of Parr’s Bank 
in Great Charlotte Street, public baths in Lister Drive, and a 
refuse-destructor at Lavrock Bank, for the south end, whilst a 
branch of the North and South Wales Bank has been provided 
in Smithdown Lane. A new electricity generating station for 
the Corporation is to be erected in Charters Street. 


October 31, 855 sets of plans for all kinds of buildings in the 
city were submitted for approval to the. improvement and 
buildings committee of the Manchester City Council, and of 
these 754 were approved and tot disapproved. In addition 
to these approvals, which relatéd to permanent buildings, 
78 licenses: were granted for temporary structures New 
dwelling-houses to the number of 1,662 were in the same 
period certified as fit for habitation. By way of comparison 
it is worthy of mention that in the year ended October 
1898—four years ago—2,773 new houses were certified as fit 
for habitation. That was the largest number ever so certified 
within the city in the course of a single year. Five years pre- 
vious to that date, in 1893, only 682 new dwellings received 
certificates of fitness. Thenceforward the yearly total showed 
steady increases up to 1898, when the highest point was 
reached, and since then there has been a falling off. In 1899 
there was, a slight decline, the figure being 2,704, or only 69 
below that of 1898, but in Ig00 there was a further drop to 
2,308, a difference of 396 by contrast with the previous twelve 
months, and in the year ended October 31, 1901, there was 
a further. reduction to 1,677, or 1,c96 fewer new houses 
were certified than in 1898. Still the figures show that 
during the past five years 11,124 new residences have been 
constructed, so that the yearly average has been main- 
tained well above the level of 2,000. It has often been stated 
that at the time when the Ship Canal was opened Manchester 
had apparently arrived at her zenith, and was showing signs of 
coming decay in commerce and industry, and of a decrease in 
her population.. Comparison with the figure of new houses in 
1893, the year before the Ship Canal was brought into use, 
shows that side by side with the progress of the port has gone 
a steady increase in the number of inhabitants of our municipal 
area..: The borough of Salford and other..areas of local 
government within the radius of the Canal’s influence can tell 
tales of proportionate advancement. . The sum total of resi- 
dences which have sprung up as the direct outcome of the 
making and working of the Canal must be enormous. Three 
or four years ago it was publicly declared to be 20,000, 

From. Bolton we hear that while the year’s results do not 
show much cause for exultation on the part of architects and 
builders, a gleam of satisfaction may be found in the fact that 
a large proportion of the work done. was in the direction of 
alterations and extensions to cotton mills and other industrial 
concerns, which we may assume points to a widening out of 
trade. : 


Turning to Manchester, we learn that within the year ended 
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WENTWORTH SEWERAGE SCHEME. 


Mr. J. C. POTTINGER, M.I.C.E., an inspector of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry in the Mechanics’ 
Institute, Wentworth, on the 18th ult., relative to an applica- 
tion by the Rotherham Rural District Council for sanction to 
borrow 3,525/. for sewerage works for the parish of Wentworth 
and the hamlet of Harley. Mr J. H. Pickford (Messrs. 
Oxley & Coward, clerks to the Rural District Council) pre- 
sented the application, and amongst those present were Mr. J. 
Platts (engineer), Mr B. Hey (surveyor), Mr W. Booth 
(assistant clerk), Mr. W. Jackson (West Riding Rivers Board 
inspector), Mr. G. P. Talbot (agent for Earl Fitzwilliam, and a 
member of the Rural District Council), Dr. Weatherbe 
(medical officer of health), Mr. Holmes (West Riding County 
Council sanitary inspector), Messrs. T. Abson, J. W. Poles 
and W. Dickie. ; 

Mr. Pickford stated that the area of the rural district of 
Rotherham was 35,301 acres, and of Wentworth 2,341 acres’ 
Population in 1901, Rotherham rural district 18,830, Went- 
worth 1,934. Assessable value, Rotherham 135,026/., Went- 
worth 7,189/7. Outstanding loans, Rotherham 209,771/., Went- 
worth nil. The scheme, which had been prepared by 
Mr. Platts, was explained. Earl Fitzwilliam had agreed to 
grant a lease of the land required—2a. Ir. op.—for outfall 
works, &c. at 8/7. per annum, and he also consented to give a 
right of drainage through his land for the sum of I50/, A 
further sum of 5/7. was required for the right of drainage over 
land belonging to the Barrow School Trustees. 

Dr. Weatherbe and Mr. Talbot gave evidence in support, 
and Mr. Platts produced plans and furnished details. The 
scheme has been precipitated by the action of the West Riding 
Rivers Board during the past two or three years. 

Mr. Wood (Harley) expressed the opinion that if the 
storm water was excluded from the sewers, and dealt with 
separately, the existing system at Harley might suffice. No 
objection to the application was offered. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AT MAIDENHEAD. 


MAIDENHEAD was lit with-electric light for the first time on 
the 17th ult. The installation is on the three-wire continuous 
current system. Mains have been laid in the principal streets 
of the town, the system being so arranged that it can be easily 
extended as the demand increases to other streets. The 
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mains consist of concentric cables and are watertight through- 
out. In the principal streets, and in all routes where ex- 
tensions are probable, the cables are drawn into stoneware 
casings ; elsewhere they are laid as armoured cable direct in 
the ground The main streets will be lit with arc lamps up 
till eleven o’clock, then by incandescent lamps carried on the 
same posts. A few streets will be lit by Nernst lamps as an 
experiment. The central buildings are in red brickwork 
with Portland stone dressings. The front portion comprises 
offices, workshop, stores, testing-room, mess-room and lavatories. 
The engine-room, boiler-house and battery-room are at right 
angles to this block. The shaft is one of the “ Alphons Custodis ” 
chimneys, is circular in plan, has a 5 feet 6 inch internal 
diameter, and is 125 feet high. - There are also a pump-room, 
situated in the boiler-house; a water-softening plant house, an 
inclined way for the tipping of coal direct into the bunkers, and 
a well 10 feet diameter and 24 feet deep, for supply of feed and 
condensing water.. The plant at present installed consists of 
three vertical high-speed engines, each coupled direct to a 
multipolar continuous current dynamo. The engines are each 
of about 100 indicated horse-power, and the dynamos are 
arranged so that a power supply can be given for tramway 
purposes if required. Steam is supplied by two Babcock & 
Wilcox water-tube boilers, and the steam and feed pipes are 
in duplicate throughout, so as to minimise the risk of break- 
down- On a raised platform at the end of the engine-room 
nearest the office is the switchboard, from which the regulation 
of the dynamos and the distribution of the energy to the town 
is effected. On the side opposite the engines are the machines 
for balancing the three-wire system and charging the batteries. 
At the east side of the engine-room is the battery-room, in 
which are installed the secondary batteries or accumulators. 


A CONTRACTOR’S HOME, 


PADDOCKHURST is the Sussex home of Sir Weetman and 
Lady Pearson and their family. Sir Weetman Pearson has 
sat in Parliament as the member for Colchester, on the Libera} 
side of the House, since 1895. He is still on the sunny side of 
fifty years of age. He was born near Huddersfield in 1856, 
educated at Harrogate, and early trained into his great life- 
work in the firm of Pearsons, of which he is now the leading 
spirit, a firm which has achieved world-wide fame, and which 
has carried out some of the greatest engineering works of the 
age. He married in 1881, Lady Pearson being the daughter 
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of Sir John Cass, of Bradford. To catalogue the great works 
of Messrs. Pearson would be a lengthy task. As sufficient to 
indicate the gigantic scope of their operations, it may be 
mentioned that among their works have been the docks at 
Milford and Southampton, docks at Halifax (Nova Scotia), the 
Blackwall Tunnel, the Surrey Commercial Docks and the Vera 
Cruz Harbour Works, and many undertakings in Egypt, China, 
Malta and Bermuda. 4 tue 

The great enterprise and colossal organisation of the firm 
is shown by their undertaking the construction of the new 
Dover Harbour, but the chief work calculated to bring fame 
and further fortune to Sir Weetman Pearson is the railway 
being constructed across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
in Mexico, connecting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, with 
terminus harbours on each seaboard, This undertaking has 
been described as “about the biggest thing ever attempted by 
a firm single-handed,” and it must be a source of gratification 
to know that British enterprise is about tu succeed where 
French capacity and American incapacity have hitherto resulted 
in disappointment and failure. 

To be the master mind of such a firm as Messrs. Pearson, 
Ltd., with contracts in hand involving millions of money, and 
employing thousands of men in many lands ; to be constantly 
flitting wherever work. is in hand, even to Mexico, and to bea 
member of the present hard-worked House of Commons is 
sufficient to indicate that Sir Weetman Pearson is not a man 
of leisure. Paddockhurst, consequently, says the Sussex Daily 
News, is the holiday home of the busy baronet, to which he 
fondly turns, whenever possible, for the recuperating restful- 
ness and country enjoyment that the lovely secluded district 
and his beautiful home afford. It is not surprising that the 
Paddockhurst estate shows the mark of its energetic owner, 
whose great hobby is work, and whose recreation is improve- 
ment. Paddockhurst is a modern mansion, pleasing and 
thoroughly English in style, and in complete harmony with the 
beautiful surroundings. It stands on the forest ridge that runs 
from Turners Hill to Balcombe and Handcross, and overlooks 
that finely diversified range of country that embraces the 
wooded hills and watered vales of Balcombe, with views across 
a pleasant country until the distant Southdowns stop the range 
of vision. 

Sir Weetman Pearson has been the owner of Paddockhurst 
some nine or ten years. The estate is one of the most up-to- 
date in the county. Sir Weetman’s improvements set in im- 
mediately after he acquired the estate. He has built a large 


wing to the mansion and also built and laid out a very fine 
terrace, and effected garden improvements which have made 
the Paddockhurst gardens famous in the county. Lady Pearson 
takes a special interest in gardening and Sir Weetman Pearson 
is fond of orchids... Money, consequently, is spent freely on 
the gardens of Paddockhurst, and a staff of about twenty 
gardeners is kept. A considerable amount of laying out and 
planting work is continually going on, Sir Weetman always 
having some improvements to effect, and never seeming weary 
of beautifying the grounds that surround his charming home. 
Three new stone-built lodges have also been erected. 

The Paddockhurst estate embraces about 3,000 acres, and 
probably half of it is well preserved woodland, which 
indicates that the owner of Paddockhurst is at home with the 
gun. Pheasant shooting brings large parties of his friends to 
Paddockhurst, and Sir Weetman and Lady Pearson are the 
most liberal of entertainers. The kindliest of welcomes 
always awaits visitors. Shooting and love of his gardens 
indicate the chief country life pleasures of the owner. His 
gigantic business cares and the entertainment of his friends do 
not, howeyer, preclude him from caring for the comfort and 
well-being of those who live on the estate, which is adminis- 
tered with no unsparing hand. The estate extends into the 
parishes of Worth, Balcombe and West Hoathly. Part of it 
formerly belonged to Wakehurst Park estate, in Ardingly. 
There are many houses, including several farmhouses, on the 
estate. In these days of interest in the question of housing the 
working classes, and improving village life and accommoda- 
tion, it is most pleasing to notice that Sir Weetman Pearson 
proves an excellent landlord, and is working out a scheme of 
improvement to put every house on the estate in a thorough 
state of repair, to rebuild where necessary, and in some Cases 
to enlarge or restore as circumstances suggest. He has already 
built some fifteen or sixteen new cottages, and at Turners Hill 
the new houses have made a sensible addition to the village. 
Cottages were in great need in the district. The farm buildings 
on the estate are also of some magnitude. There are some very 
old houses on the estate, and the order has gone forth that 
these must be taken in hand, improved or rebuilt as they need 
to be dealt with, the improvement to be not only for the comfort 
of those who dwell in them, but the houses to be made 
picturesque and their surroundings beautiful ; any marked old- 
time features they possess are, however, to be retained or 
restored. 

Of the farmhouses and other private houses on the estate, 


Users’ Opinions Respecting 


URALITE. 


CHAS. E. VERNON, Esq., Engineer-in-Chief to the 
London and India Docks Company, writes :— 


~ Lonpon anv InpiA Docks Company, 
Encrneers’ Orrice, Dock Hovss, 
Lonpon, E.C., 


October 30, 1902. 
Dear Sims,— 


With reference to your verbal inquiry, I have to say that 
in the construction of the Dock Company’s new cold store at 


Messrs. FRASER & CHALMERS, Lr., 


Manufacturers of Mining Machinery, Steam Engines, Boilers, 


&e., write :— 
43 THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C., 
October 31, 1902. 


Dear Srrs,— 


We beg to say that we have used the Uralite supplied by 


the Royal Albert Dock, which has a capacity of over 
700,000 cubic feet, sheet Uralite was substituted for the 
usual second thickness, viz. 1} inches matchlining. There 
is, if anything, a slight improvement in the insulation, and 
the great advantage of having the whole of the building, | 
inside and out, covered with a very good fire-resisting 
material. : 


| 


Yours faithfully, (Signed) CHAS. E. VERNON. | 
Note——The sheet Uralite to which Mr. Vernon refers is | 


only ,%, of an inch thick, and is Vermin-proof. | 


you for the roof of our new General Store at Erith, lately 
completed. 
We found the 


sufficiently appreciated its other merits to decide on using 


material convenient to handle, and 


it in a large Pattern Storage building, for which we have just 


let the contract, specifying Uralite for the roof. 
Yours truly, 
FRASER & CHALMERS, Lrp. 
Pere W.« M.D. 


(Signed) 


The British Uralite Co., Ltd., 


50 Cannon St., London, E.C. 
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two have been already overhauled: Little Strudgates farm- 
house was thoroughly restored, repaired ‘and enlarged’in 1901: 
Misswells, an Elizabethan farmhouse, situated: within a mile 
of Grange Road railway station, has just been completely 
restored, and a number of improvements made with the idea 
of letting it as a private house. Here the chief characteristics 
of the old house ‘have been retained. ‘The next few years 
will see the other farm and private houses similarly over- 
hauled in accordance with the indicated policy of im- 
provement that is being worked out by Mr. G W. Honnywill, 
the estate agent of Paddockhurst. Visitors to Paddock- 
hurst are always impressed with the magnitude of 
the farm-buildings on the estate, those of the home 
farm being palatial. They were built by the previous owner 
regardless of cost, and not with that economy which is con- 
spicuous when profit is the first consideration. Sir Weetman 
Pearson believes in raising the best stock and improving wher- 
ever it can be improved. He takes the deepest interest in 
agricultural questions, but does not go in for stock-raising to 
any great extent. The Paddockhurst farm-buildings and 
stables, however, are magnificent. Everything is so well- 
designed, and attention to detail so complete that the buildings 
can hardly be equalled in the county. Great stability is 
apparent in everything; glazed bricks insure light and cleanli- 
ness, while tramways and other labour-saving arrangements 
are at every turn. Stock can be watered automatically, fed and 
attended by electric light if necessary. A feature of the 
Paddockhurst home buildings is the great water-tower, a mark 
on the landscape to be seen from many miles around. The 
view from the summit is a glorious one—all over the Wealden 
scenery, from the Surrey hills to those in South Sussex 
Mention has been made of electricity. There is a most 
complete electricity generating station, with powerful engines 
driving dynamos, generating currents for not less than a 
thousand lights at the mansion, and all over the estate buildings 
There are builders and carpenters’ shops, fitters and black- 
smiths’ shops, affording quite a revelation to those who do not 
appreciate to the full the work involved in administering a 
large up-to-date estate. Some 120 men are in constant 
employment on the estate, and at times this number is largely 
increased. As an employer, Sir Weetman Pearson tolerates 
no slackness. He is a great believer in the piece-work 
system, and it is introduced wherever it can be done. He pays 
a good wage, and so long as good work is given in return, he 
cares little how high a workman’s wages run. To still 
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further illustrate the many sides of estate administration 
at Paddockhurst, it may be mentioned that road _ haul- 
age is a great item. The nearest railway station is 
Rowfant. The coals consumed at Paddockhurst are estimated 
to amount to about 800 tons per annum. The estate has a 
traction engine and train of road trucks used for transport 
purposes, and the engine is convertible into a road roller 
for road-making work. Paddockhurst. possesses its own 
laundry, worked in every department on modern principles, 
and sharing the luxury of electric light. It also has its own 
fire brigade station, powerful engine and well-equipped brigade, 
who make a brilliant display when attending any spectacular 
event in the district, and are quite prepared to deal with any 
outbreak of fire on any part of the estate or in the neighbour- 
hood. The mansion is most efficiently guarded by a complete 
system of fire-extinguishing apparatus and appliances. 


Lady Pearson is a charming hostess, and spends much time | 


at Paddockhurst. The family consists of three sons and one 
daughter. Mr. Harold Pearson and Miss Pearson are keen 
followers of the hounds, the Surrey Staghounds and the 
Burstow Foxhounds being the local packs. Both Mr. Harold 
Pearson and Miss Pearson are clever whips. Mr. Harold 
Pearson is the Master of the Horse at Paddockhurst. The 
finely-designed range of stables house some twenty or more 
carriage horses and several hunters. Mr. Harold Pearson has: 
bred several hackneys, and was a prize-winner at the Reigate 
Show last spring in the yearling hackney class. The estate 
containing but a small proportion of arable land the stable 
establishment means a considerable corn bill—to the advantage 
of local trade. The advent of the motor car has not been 
overlooked by the machinery-loving mind of Sir Weetman 
Pearson. At least one motor car has been established at 
Paddockhurst, and the prospect is that several will be added. 
Sir Weetman is also desirous of working out a scheme of 
motors for heavy transport, and is not overlooking the possi- 
bilities of the motor as an agricultural implement of the future. 
To close this brief sketch of Paddockhurst and its owner, just 
a word may be said as to recreation. For the enjoyment of 
the national game of cricket every provision is made. There 
is an excellently kept ground, and the Paddockhurst Cricket 
Club is captained by Mr. Harold Pearson. The teams that 
represent the Club in the cricket field are selected from the 
players on the estate, all expenses are paid, and no wages 
stopped when workmen are upholding the cricket fame of 
Paddockhurst in the series of matches yearly arranged. 
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NEW ASYLUM BUILDINGS, BROOKWOOD. 


THE Bishop of Winchester dedicated on the 15th ult. the new 
buildings at Brookwood County Lunatic Asylum, which have 
been erected at a total cost of between 80,000/. and 99,000/, 
These buildings comprise additional men’s and women’s 
blocks, and a new chapel, the work having been carried out by 
Messrs. Rudd & Son, of Grantham, from the designs of Mr. 
Frank G. Howell, county surveyor, Mr. Geo. Atlee acting as 
clerk of the works.. The work was started in August 1909, 
and has therefore occupied nearly two and a half years. The 
asylum now contains 435 :‘male inmates and 640 female 
inmates, and a considerable number of Surrey patients are 
boarded out at similar institutions elsewhere. These patients 
will now be accommodated at Brookwood, the new male block 
providing accommodation for 146 inmates and 13 attendants, 
and the female block for 201 inmates, Io attendants and 24 
nurses. Both are three-storey buildings, and the arrangements 
and fittings are on the most approved lines. The day-rooms, 
dormitories and single-rooms (of which there is a large 
number) are well lighted and ventilated, and pleasant quarters 
are provided for the attendants and nurses, the latter having 
a block to themselves. Large bay windows on the south front, 
fitted with seats, will meet with general appreciation, and the 
heating by means of Messrs Haden & Sons’ (Cromer Street, 
London) calorifiers is thoroughly adequate, besides furnishing 
an abundant supply of hot water for baths and other purposes. 
The lavatories are contained in spurs, quite detached, except 
for a single entrance, from the main buildings. The accom- 
modation on the women’s side is more self-contained than on 
the men’s, and includes a dining-room, 56 feet by 30 feet, a 
sewing-room and other conveniences. The additions are 
substantially built of brick, with slated roofs, and are fitted 
throughout with electric light. 
The chapel is an imposing structure in the Early English 
style of architecture, capable of seating 850 people, being, 
therefore, one of the largest places of worship in the district. 
It is built of yellow brick, relieved with red brick string-courses 
and mouldings, and has a slated pitch pine roof supported on 
columns of Portland stone. There are nave, north and south 
transepts, chancel, organ chamber—as yet without an instru- 
ment—vestry and ante-room at the west end, and the pews are 
of pitch pine on wood-block flooring. The aisles and chancel 
are tiled, and glazed tiles of art shades line the chancel walls. 
The reredos and font are of Caen stone, and the pulpit is of 


pitch pine, while the heating and lighting are the same as else- 
where. Lead glazing and cathedral glass are used throughout, 
and the triplet windows which forma distinguishing ‘feature ‘of 
the chapel are much admired. 


ARTIFICIAL MARBLE IN DENMARK. 


THE United States Consul at Copenhagen states that the lack 
of marble in Denmark has led to many attempts to produce a 
substitute which would equal in decorative effects the natural 
product and would not exceed it in’ cost. Some success has 
been achieved in the manufacture of this article in Sweden, 
but the thin slabs would not keep their shape, inclining to bend 
and warp. The veins were stiff and angular, and the soft 
transitions of colour which make variegated marble a thing of 
beauty were wanting. A significant advance has been made 
in this industry in Denmark by a master builder of Copen- 
hagen named Sven Schongaard, who is producing a stone of 
such delicate transition of tints and play of colour that it is 
difficult to distinguish it from the natural product ; while as to 
cost of manufacture it can compete with all other artificial 
marbles. The imitation of the more expensive’ species does 
not exceed in cost that of the cheaper ones. The inconvenience 
hitherto met with that the mass had to be greased to prevent 
adhesion (thereby destroying the crystalline surface charac- 
teristic of the genuine article) has been overcome. The process 
of manufacture is simple and easily learnt, and the cost of the 
outfit is said not to exceed 35/7. The article can be produced 
in any form desired—columns, plain or fluted, and capitals, as 
readily as flat slabs. It is claimed that even pictures may be 
made of this material. It seems to have the durability of 
genuine marble, but its cost is only about one-tenth. At the 
present stage of the development of the industry, the maker is 
able to produce a slab about half an inch thick at a cost of 
about 7d. per square foot. 


AN AUSTRALIAN CONTRACTOR’S CASE. 


AN action, which lasted from March 10 to May 6 last, with 
some adjournments, was heard in the Sydney Law Courts 
before Mr. Justice Pring anda special jury. It was brought 
by Mr. Charles Wadey, builder and contractor, against Mort’s 
Dock and Engineering Company. The plaintiff claimed:the 
sum of 48,0097. for alleged wrongful cancellation of his contract 
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for the construction by him for the company of a graving dock 
at Woolwich, also for conversion of certain plant, the forfeiture 
of his deposit and retention money, and the loss of profit he 
would have made if he had been permitted to carry out and 
complete his contract. The defendants pleaded that by a 
clause in the agreement the manager of the company was 
authorised.to cancel the contract if he became dissatisfied with 
the rate:of progress and mode of proceeding of the work, and 
that the rate of progress and mode of proceeding not being 
satisfactory he cancelled the contract. The defendants also 
pleaded that the plaintiff was not always ready and willing to 
perform his contract. To this plea the plaintiff replied that 
the delay on his part, if any, was caused by the neglect of the 


defendants in not handing over to him within a reasonable time . 


the site of the dock. The jury by majority returned a verdict 
for the plaintiff with damages I 1,1392. and found specially in 
answer to questions put to them by his Honour that defendants 
did not, as soon as practicable after the firm of Solomon & 
Bell had completed their contract for excavation, give plaintiff 
possession ‘of the site so as to enable him to carry out his 
contract within the time and without extra cost to him ; that 
Mr. Franki’s dissatisfaction and the unsatisfactory mode of 
proceeding and rate of progress of the work were caused by 
the default of the defendants in not giving possession of the 
site; and that the plaintiff was ready and willing to perform 
the contract according to the terms thereof. 

Against the verdict and findings the defendant company 
appealed on November 3, mainly on the following grounds :— 
1. That the verdict was against evidence and the weight of 
evidence. 2. That his Honour, Mr. Justice Pring, ought to 
have directed a verdict for the defendants, inasmuch as there 
was no evidence that the plaintiff was always ready and willing 
on his part to perform the contract. 3. That his Honour 
ought to have directed a verdict for the defendants, inasmuch 
as there was no evidence that the dissatisfaction of Franki was 
caused by the default of the defendants in neglecting and 
refusing to give, and-in hindering the plaintiff from obtaining 
possession of the site of tne dock for the purpose of carrying 
out the work by the plaintiff. 4. That his Honour ought to 
have directed a verdict for the defendants, inasmuch as there 
was no evidence that the unsatisfactory mode of proceeding 
and rate of progress of the work were caused by the default of 
the defendants in neglecting and refusing to give and in 
hindering the plaintiff from obtaining possession of the site of 
the dock for the purpose of carrying out the work by plaintiff. 
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5. That his Honour admitted in evidence,certain conversations 


between plaintiff and Franki. 6. That his Honour rejected 


evidence to prove that the delay of the plaintiff, if any, in com-> 
pleting his contract ‘in the time specified, without extra cost’ 
and expense, was occasioned by his own: act in hindering and ; 


delaying Solomon & Bell. sig itera 2 iv pais 
The arguments were not concluded until November 12, and. 

the Court delivered judgment on the following day. 
The Acting Chief Justice (Mr. Justice Owen and Mr. 


Justice Walker concurring) said there were seven or eight , 
but there were only two, 
with which the Court had to deal ; and the first set out “that. 


counts in: the plaintiff’s declaration, 


plaintiff was always ready and willing to perform the contract 
on his part, whereof the defendants always had notice, and, 
had performed the same except so far as he was prevented 
from so doing by the defendants’ breach of the contract, 


and except as aforesaid, all conditions were fulfilled and, 
all times elapsed necessary to entitle plaintiff to maintain the, 


action for the breach of the contract, yet the defendants did 


not permit the plaintiff to do all things necessary to duly . 


perform the contract on his part; but before the time for the 


completion of: the contract by the plaintiff finally and, 


wrongfully refused to permit plaintiff to complete. the 


same, and finally and wrongfully prevented and discharged: 


plaintiff from completing the same, and renounced the contract 
on their part.” Then the count went on to allege the damage 


plaintiff had sustained, and it was as clear as possible that the. 


breach relied upon by plaintiff was the cancellation . of the 


contract by the notice from Mr Frankiof June 21, and he .did- 
not allege that he was unable to get on with the contract. 
As to the defendants’: plea to- 


because of the want of. stone. 
that count the third alleged that plaintiff was not always ready 
and willing to perform his contract according to the terms 


thereof, Then the fifth plea set out a clause of the contract, - 


which was to the effect that if the manager of the defendant 


company should be at any time dissatisfied with the mode of. 


proceeding or at the rate of progress of the works, or any part. 
thereof, he should have the option and full power and authority. 


to cancel the contract. Then the plea went on to state that 


the manager did become dissatisfied with the mode of pro-. 


ceeding and at the rate of progress of portion of the work, and 
gave notice in writing to the plaintiff of the cancellation of the 
contract. 


alleged unsatisfactory mode of proceeding and rate of progress, 


Plaintiff answered that plea by a replication stating, 
“that the alleged dissatisfaction of the manager and the 
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of the said work were caused, if at all, by the default | 
of the defendants in neglecting and refusing to give, and 
‘in hindering the plaintiff from obtaining possession of the 
site of the dock for the purpose of carrying out the 
work by the plaintiff, and in supplying certain incorrect 
plans for the purposes of the said work to the plaintiff, and not 
otherwise.” So that the plaintiff had pinned himself down to 
averring that the alleged dissatisfaction of the manager of the 
defendant company arose from that delay, and that the delay 
was caused by the defendants not giving him possession of the 
site in accordance with their contract. The Court might take 
it that there was some delay on the part of defendants between 
_May and December 1899, and that during that time, at all 
events, plaintiff was complaining of the defendants not giving 
him possession of the:site of the work; but what he wished to 
emphasise was that that delay was immaterial as far as 
Mr. Franki was concerned, though plaintiff specifically 
alleged that delay as the reason why Mr. Franki was dis- 
satisfied with the mode of proceeding and at the rate of 
progress of the work. That was the issue which the 
plaintiff himself asked the jury to try, _and the Court 
had to determine whether there was any evidence to support 
that issue He was of opinion on that part of the case that 
there was no evidence whatever that that was the ground of 
Mr. Franki’s dissatisfaction. The evidence, to his mind, 
pointed entirely against such a conclusion, and if ever there 
-was a case in which, as it seemed to him, there was abundant 
cause of dissatisfaction—even on the plaintiff’s own showing— 
it was the present case. Of course if there had been evidence 
on both sides the Court could not order a verdict to be entered 
for the defendants, but it was perfectly manifest from the 
plaintiff’s own evidence that apart altogether from not getting 
the stone, there were causes of delay over and over again with 
regard to the construction of the coffer dam in the interval 
between December and June that gave rise to the dissatis- 
faction which resulted in the cancellation of the contract. At 
one time plaintiff complained that he could not get sufficient 
labour, at another that delay was caused by insufficiency of 
timber, and work was delayed at another time by want of 
sufficient cranes. Then it was a very strange thing that if the 
cause of Mr. Franki’s dissatisfaction was as alleged by the 
plaintiff, Franki himself, as was proved by the correspondence, 
was helping plaintiff out from the consequences of: his 
(plaintiff’s) own delay. Plaintiff had to establish his plea of 
readiness and willingness, but his own evidence showed that it 


was physically impossible for him to carry on the work accord- 
ing to contract, and if he had had all the stone in the, world he 
would not have been able to utilise it, because he had broken 
his contract by not having the coffer dam ready in time. It 
seemed to him that on the facts of the case plaintiff was not 
entitled to succeed, and that was the opinion of the judge who 
tried the case; and it was, perhaps, to be regretted that his 
Honour did not see his way to direct a verdict for defendants. 
For these reasons he was of opinion that the verdict for 
plaintiff must be set aside and entered for defendants. 

Rule absolute to enter the verdict for defendants with 
costs. 


THE NEW MIDLAND MANCHESTER HOTEL. 


REMARKABLE progress has recently been made with the 
building of the great Midland hotel, outside the Manchester 
Central Station. In the spring, says the Wanchester Guardian, 
one saw little more than its framework, vast beams of iron 
raised on end and spread over the acres of land which form 
the site. The tall chimney which stands separate from the 
main building had been raised, but portions only of the walls 
showed behind the tiers of scaffolding. Then American 
ingenuity was joined with English skill and labour, and the 
building rapidly came near completion. The roof is now 
being placed upon the topmost storey, the scaffolding is 
coming down, and it is possible to see what the whole design 
is like. The building is so great that it dwarfs nearly 
everything around it, and makes more apparent the narrow- 
ness of the streets near which it stands. To some people no 
doubt the statement that the cost of the whole undertaking 
has to be set down in seven figures will sufficiently convey 
an estimate of its magnitude. Others may better realise its 
extent in recalling to mind the buildings that formerly stood 
on the same area. Besides much warehouse property, there 
had to be removed the Gentlemen’s Concert Hall, the People’s 
Concert Hall and the Lower Mosley Street schools. The 
area covered by the hotel may, in fact, be roughly stated at a 
couple of acres. Asa preliminary measure the buildings men- 
tioned had to be demolished, and then the:work fell into the 
hands of the builders, Messrs. William Brown & Son, of Salford. 
First of all there was the excavation for the foundations, many feet 
below the street level. The site was cleared and the soil removed 
down to the rock, and the foundations had of necessity to be 
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solidly laid. This part of the undertaking was begun in Sep- 
tember 1899, and it was not until» March 1¢00 that the actual 
work of building was entered upon. For the first 26 feet, 
rising from the pavement, the front elevations are built of red 
Aberdeen granite with Shap granite bands, and from that dis- 
tance to the roof they are of terra-cotta bricks. From the first 
floor there will be access to a balcony from which those in the 
hotel will look down upon the great spaces which are to be 
arranged in the interior of the structure. The general character 
of the scheme of the hotel may perhaps be best gathered from 
a detailed description. of its parts. 

The basement is confined to the usual stores of an hotel and 
the necessary appliances for heating and ventilation. The 
scheme for the latter purposes is intricate and elaborate. In 
the basement also provision is made for baths and the like, In 
the intermediate basement there are hair-dressing saloons, 
The ground floor on the 
Peter Street side has an entrance about 19 feet wide, which 
leads into a carriage court, with an inward and an outward way 
for vehicles. From, this part it may be noted that access is 
given to a fine octagonal-shaped lounge on the first floor, which 
has a balcony for the purposes of a band. From the 
lounge one may pass on the extreme left to a large 
room to be used as a coffee-room, or on the right to 
another which will be a French restaurant. On the 
Mount Street side of this restaurant there will be a covered 
court or winter garden—a large rectangle—which will have a 
raised terrace or platform for promenading purposes. Beyond 
the French restaurant and the winter garden will be private 
dining-rooms. From an entrance to the hotel in Mount Street 
access will be given to a Juncheon-room, whose windows will 
overlook Peter Street, and to a restaurant—on a larger 
scale than the French restaurant—with windows overlooking 
Mount Street. Besides the entrance in the latter street already 
mentioned, there will be another nearer the centre of this 
side of the block. There will also be an entrance for the 
purposes of business and telephone communication. In Wind- 
mill Street will be found an entrance practically given over 


to the purpose of conveying luggage into the hotel. 
Following the line of the building towards the Cen- 
tral Station, one reaches another of the principal 


entrances, directly opposite the station, This will lead at once 
into an entrance hall for the new concert hall, which takes the 
place, under the terms of acquisition by the company, of the 
old Gentlemen’s Concert Hall. From the entrance the concert 


hall is approached by steps, and one thus reaches a great and 
convenient room whose dimensions will be of some 96 by 
46 feet. Here it is hoped that the long-famous Gentlemen’s 
Concerts of Manchester will be resumed with the same success 
as in days gone by. Care has been taken in the design of this 
room to make it suitable for concerts. The street line of the 
building along the frontage leads, of course, to Lower Mosley 
Street, where there are entrances to the stage and dressing- 


rooms of the concert hall, to the hotel dressing-rooms and also 


to the kitchens. 

So far there has been chiefly indicated the character of the 
ground-floor accommodation. The concert hall, which is 
entered from Windmill Street, is, however, on the next floor 
above, and is reached by a marble staircase. On the left of 
the hall are lounge and reception-rooms. The lounge, already 
described as octagonal in shape, is entered from Peter Street. 
From this entrance passages lead on the one side to a private 
ball-room and dressing-room, and on the other to a billiard- 
room. Passing into a long corridor the visitor finds on this 
floor a numberj of private dining-rooms, bedrooms, bath-rooms 
and sitting-rooms running round the various sides of the build- 
ing. On the second floor is a winter garden or covered court 
with an octagonal roof. The ventilation and efficient lighting 
of this has been well provided for. There is on this floor a 
continuous corridor leading to bedrooms and bath-rooms. On 
this floor also, as the building .is now, one sees numerous pre- 
parations for lifts of the newest type for passengers and luggage. 


There is an intention on the part of the company, it is said, 


to introduce those of, the newer American and Continental 
methods which are thought favourable to our insular tastes. 
But ofthis of course it will be more possible to write in the 
autumn of next year, when the building will probably. be ready 
for occupation » Passing to the third floor, one is brought to a 
continuous corridor, which runs all round the interior of the 
structure. Here the great space representing the open court is 
well seen as a decorative feature. The fourth, fifth and sixth 
floors are practically.in arrangement a repetition of those 
below, and we reach the Mansard roof, which is composed of 
steel and fireproof materials. The whole structure has about 
480 rooms, and of these 400 are bedrooms. It is constructed 
very largely of steel, and is fireproof throughout 


It is said that the building work done during the past few 


months makes “a record” for swiftness and stability. It has 
been done by British labour directed, on behalf of the com- 
pany, by American skill. 
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Tue sudden death of two men who were taking baths 
on the 23rd ult. in the Fulham Public Baths having been 
inquired into by a coroner’s jury, a verdict was returned to 
the effect that death was due to syncope, caused by an 
electrical shock ; that such death was accidental, and owing 
to faulty design and construction of the electric installation; 
but they were unable to say on whom the blame rested. 
There is something contradictory in the findings, for if 
faulty design and construction were proved, then it was not 
difficult to attribute blame. It would have been wiser to 
have stated that electric power is not as yet thoroughly 
comprehended, especially in its action on human beings. 
Everyone who has undergone electric treatment is aware 
that baths having electric energy are common. But the 
effects are anticipated, and on that account not much 
inconvenience is suffered. At Fulham the suddenness of 
the attack may have produced excessive alarm, and with 
some constitutions syncope would follow. Two witnesses 
experienced shocks on the same day without any injury. 
The fatality should, however, be regarded as a warning. 
From its invisibility electric force is not truly realised; the 
dangers are either absurdly exaggerated or neglected. In 
public baths, where “larking” is not unknown, it is not 
prudent to allow wiring or any agency in a system to 
become obtrusive, for meddling would be a temptation. 
But if wires are concealed they should likewise be earthed, 
in a technical sense, for the force will take advantage of the 
least weakness. At Fulham, according to one technical 
witness, the only defect was in the connection of the wires 
and lamp-holders, but that was sufficient to cause fright 
and syncope, which was fatal. Henceforth care should be 
taken that nothing can possibly be touched by ignorant 
people which, however remotely, can become a source of 
danger. 


PuviIs DE CHAVANNES was an innovator like M. RopDIn, 
and there is some fitness in selecting that sculptor to 
produce the memorial of the painter which is to be set up 
in Paris. Evidently M. Ropin is not disposed to under- 
take an experiment corresponding with his amorphous 
statue of Barzac. It would not be adapted for a gentleman 
SO precise in his ways as Puvis DE CHAVANNES, and who 
was so well represented “‘in his habit as he lived” in the 
full-length portrait which is one of M. Bonnar’s master- 
pieces. M. Ronin this time proposes a simple monument. 
He has already modelled a bust of the painter, and he 
contemplates placing it on a stele of his own design, which 
will be flanked by “the genius of repose in eternal glory.” 
It is difficult to imagine what that kind of figure will be, 
but we may be sure it will be characteristic of the sculptor, 
and will not be suggestive of any genius already existing. 
Whether the work will be in bronze or marble has not been 
decided. 


One of CartyLe’s successes was the resuscitation of 
Abbot Samson, of Bury St. Edmund’s. The stout monk, 
in all his strength and weakness, appears as a living being. 
There is a feeling of satisfaction in the minds of most 
readers when in the progress of the story SAMSON, to the 
surprise of many, is raised from the humble post of sub- 
sacristan to the abbot’s chair. Henry II. seemed to think 
a joke was being played, for when Samson and the monks 
came before him, he said:—“ You present to me Samson; I 
do not know him. Had it been your prior, whom I do 
know, I should have accepted him. However, I will now 
do as you wish. But have a care of yourselves. 
true eyes of God (Per veros oculos Der)’ if you manage 
badly I will be upon you.” Afterwards when the king 
heard him singing a psalm he again swore his favourite oath 
and thought that Samson would well govern the abbey. 
SAMSON was a reformer after CARLYLE’S heart, for he was 
inimical to verdosi, or windbags. He built, we are told, 
“many useful, many pious edifices, human dwellings, 
churches, church steeples, barns, for all ruinous incomplete 
things, buildings or other, were an eye-sorrow to the man.” 
How or when he died is not stated by his biographer 


By the | 


JOCELIN, all that is related being that he departed for 
France to advise King RicHARD. Ina record of the abbey 
which is preserved in the town library at Douai, the burial- 
places of some of the abbots or priors are described. 
SAMSON is said to have been interred at the feet of Abbot 
OvpING in the chapter-house next to the pulpitum. Last 
week coffins and skeletons of five abbots were found ina 
line down the centre of the chapter-house floor from east 
to west. It is assumed the remains are those of Abbots 
Ovpinc (d. 1157), SAMson, Henry, RICHARD DE INSULA 
and EpMUND DE WALPOLE. The skeleton of Abbot Huco, 
the predecessor of Samson, who allowed the monastery to 
fall into a state of bankruptcy, has not yet been discovered. 


It is commonly credited that in Germany there is less 
difficulty in making arrangements for restoration than with 
us. The majority of the old buildings, whether secular 
or religious, are more or less under Government control, 
and under those circumstances the adoption of a plan for 
repairs or alterations might be presumed to rest entirely 
with officials. In practice, however, it is found that 
restoration gives rise to much controversy, and in con- 
sequence the work is often long delayed. This has been 
the case with the cathedral of Meissen. ‘The building is of 
great age, parts belonging to the tenth century. Three 
times the western tower or towers were destroyed; once in 
1222 by fire; and it was not until between 1399 
and 1410 new towers were erected. In 1413 they 
were cast down in a storm. In 1481 a new tower 
was constructed; it was probably designed by ARNOLD: 
of Westphalia, and was also destroyed in 1547. 
Subsequent to the Reformation the cathedral was injured 
by lightning, and the towers continued to remain in an 
incomplete state. Six years ago a society was formed for 
the restoration of the building. Several plans were pre- 
pared. Discussions followed, and it now appears ‘the 
society is divided into three parties. The design of Herr 
SCHAFFER, of Carlsruhe, by which two towers would -be 
introduced, is generally preferred. To a second party the 
design by Professor LINNEMANN, of Frankfort, is the most 
eligible; it proposes the creation of three towers, and 
corresponds to some extent with the arrangement of 
ARNOLD of Westphalia. The author, however, has publicly 
announced his preference for the rival design. Many 
members are in favour of a project by Professor Guruitt, 
from which towers are omitted on the supposition that they 
would not be in keeping with the rest of the cathedral. 
Under the circumstances, it is more likely that the building 
will be allowed to remain as it is than be graced with 
accessories in the form of towers. About a year ago it was 
announced that Herr ScHarrer’s plan was to be realised. 


AN open-air sanatorium for male sufferers from con- 
sumption has been erected at Bligny, near Paris, under the 
direction of M. Lucien Maceng, the architect. The ground 
is elevated, and the buildings are placed on a plateau 
which enable the “galeries de cure” to face the south, 
whilst the chambers of the patients at each end form angles 
with the gallery, and respectively have a south-eastern and 
south-western aspect. On the north side of the gallery 
there is a corridor partly open, but which can be closed 
and heated in winter. The corridor is continued behind 
the chambers, and a patient will therefore have only a 
short distance to traverse between his room and the gallery, 
the roof of which is inclined in order to diminish the 
shadows cast on the inmates. The gallery is painted light 
blue, as it is believed colour is not without its influence 
on invalids. Each chamber contains three beds, and a 
glazed vestibule leading from the gallery will afford those 
in the room a view of the grounds, as well as to permit of 
supervision from without. The floors are of cement on 
béton, with brick beneath and steel joists. There is no 
necessity for joints with a cement surface, and therefore 
depots for dust will be avoided. The floors are slightly 
inclined to facilitate cleaning. The dining-room is on the 
ground floor, while the “salle de récréation” is on the 
first floor. The stairs are in stone, so arranged as to 
diminish the exertion of ascent by the patients. M. Lucien 
MacneE has endeavoured to be economical, and everything 
that could be considered useless or superfluous is avoided, 
although nothing is absent which could add to the comfort, 
solidity or salubrity of the buildings. 
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THE ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION. 


OT only architects, but every student of the 
philosophy of art, must experience satisfaction in 
seeing one of the galleries assigned to the drawings, photo- 
graphs, plans and casts which illustrate some of the results 
of Mr. Evans’s excavations on the site of the Palace of 
Knossos in Crete. The collection will only be on view 
during the present month. Later it will be less easy to trace 
the relationship between modern and ancient painting. It 
is assumed that the palace was destroyed in the fifteenth 
century before the Christian era, and the examples of art 
in the building necessarily belonged to a much earlier 
period, but there is evidence of still older buildings on the 
site which afford relics of decorative art that ‘go back well 
into the third, and probably into the fourth millennium 
before our era.” 

The house of Minos might be compared, for the 
number of its chambers, with the palace of the Escurial. 
At the first glance it resembles one of those mazes or 
puzzle-pictures. which are devised for the amusement of 
children, It would have been an advantage for the ordinary 
visitor if the corridors, halls and approaches had been 
coloured, for in that way the difficulty of reaching certain 
chambers would be manifest at a glance. Munos had the 
reputation of a tyrant, and it would be safer for him to be 
able to change his apartment whenever he pleased. ‘There 
may have been degrees of inaccessibility among the rooms. 
According to tradition he was well served by Darpatos, the 
mythical artist, who was assigned the title of ‘‘ Hero,” and who 
was either the grandson or great-grandson of HRECHTHEUS, 
the king of Athens. Like PRoMETHEUS, he was said to 
have been instructed by Minerva herself. Few can believe 
that the many-chambered dwelling was arranged for the 
‘Minotaur, “the son of Minos and of PasipH#.” But the 
subtle ambages might well be taken 2s a confirmation of 
the terrible legend. : ; 

We can see a monstrous bull as an element in the deco- 
ration, but it only appears in a contest with male and 
female toreadors whose forms might be outlined by means 
of curved rulers. A similar elongated animal is often found 
‘on vases and in reliefs. The decorations, so far as can be 
judged, are in no way suggestive of terror or mystery. The 
lily was in favour, and it is sometimes treated in a way that 
comes very near the French /fewr-de-/is. ‘Vhere is also an 
exquisite species of ornament consisting entirely of leaves. 
The Egyptian lotus was likewise adapted. A stone lamp 
looks as if it had been copied from a beautiful capital 
derived from plant forms. In the throne-room red prevails, 
black being used as a contrast. ‘There is a ceiling which 
is most ably modelled, the plaster being coloured in blue, 
white, yellow and red. The gypsum throne could only seat 
one person; the back is perpendicular and the sides form a 
continuous wavy line. The seat is supported by a conical 
arch which at a distance might be taken for a Gothic arch, 
‘and what is more remarkable there are crockets springing | 
from the uprights or piers. The artists were not afraid to 
imitate marble by colouring plaster. There is a bull’s head 
in relief coloured from life, as well as an arm and breast of 
a man and a head of a lioness, which reveal the perfection 


attained by sculpture at that early period. It has been 
sometimes supposed that the column above the Lions’ Gate 
at Mycenze had been put up wrongly, as the widest part 
is above, but in the columns at Knossos we can see the 
same peculiarity of reversal. The gateway is also recalled 
by figures of two animals that seem to act as supporters for 
the figure of a goddess standing on a pedestal. The casts, 
drawings and photographs must modify all theories hitherto 
accepted about ancient Greek art, and on that account we 
advise our readers to lose no time in visiting the gallery. 

We must jump over a long interval, say three thousand 
years, during which art has advanced and declined, was 
buried and reborn, before we come to the period next 
exemplified in the exhibition. The Venetian pictures are 
not numerous. ‘They include, however, the two noble 
works from Hampton Court Palace by TrnToretTTo, Zhe 
Nine Muses in Olympus and Lsther Fainting before 
Ahasuerus. Both, we believe, belonged to Cuaries I. 
The JZuses was valued by the Parliamentary experts at 3o/., 
and was sold for 100/,, WAAGEN says it is deficient in 
arrangement, but of great power in colouring and care in 
execution. BuRGER speaks of the figures as all having 
“une tournure superbe,” and one which is seen standing 
on the right side, with her back to the spectator, might 
have been sculptured by MicuEL ANGELO. 

If the popular tradition that the painter dashed off his 
pictures in a fury can be accepted in respect. of this 
work, then TINTORETTO was an exception to all experl- 
ence of painters. There is no sign of expedition or haste 
in any part of it. It was a saying with his countrymen 
that he had three pencils, of gold, silver and iron: the first 
must have been employed on the J/uses. It is needless to 
say there is no Greek spirit to be found. The introduc- 
tion of a spinet and a globe is not the only anachronism, 
but defects of the kind seem trifles and are more than 
compensated by the power displayed in the figures. In the 
Esther there are even more figures, but they are all draped, 
and the costume is partly Venetian, partly hybrid-eastern. 
As in most Scripture scenes of the period the event is 
clearly suggested. The execution is more characteristic of 
the painter as “Il Furioso” than its companion, for the 
boy in the foreground holding a cat is so ill-proportioned, 
he must have been produced in a hurry. 

There are also three works by PAUL VERONESE. Venus 
and Mars reveals more fancy than is usual with the painter. 
One cupid is engaged in binding the limbs of the pair, 
while the other keeps the war-god’s horse at bay, and the 
animal, it must be allowed, is so badly painted as to suggest 
the handiwork of a Venetian assistant who had never seen 
one alive. The Annunciation is sober in colouring. The 
scene is represented as taking place.in a grand architectural 
colonnade, with a floor laid out in strict geometrical 
patterns; the surroundings are therefore different from 
what would be employed by a modern artist. In the upper 
part the ALMIGHTY is seen with angels. The Salutation, 
by VERONESE, must have been seen by Rusens when he 
painted a similar scene. The tradition about La 
FORNARINA’S coarseness is supported by SEBASTIAN DEL 
Piompo’s portrait ; if it be a genuine likeness, then the 


' head in the Florence gallery ascribed to RAPHAEL, and 
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bearing that title, must belong to a different subject. 
“The emblematical subject,” which: used to be known as 
The Virgin with Child and Sainis, by Bonirazio, has 
much of Tir1An’s manner. . The portrait of a Cardinal, by 
GuIpo, in which is an extraordinary arcade as a_back- 
ground, is of little value, and is more of a painting of robes 
and lace than of an individual. 

A whole gallery is devoted to ALBERT Cuyp. We 
believe there are more examples of the master in England 
than in all the public galleries united of Holland. How he 
came to seize upon English amateurs is not easily explained. 
His pictures are certainly full of repose, and recall country 
life. He was also admired for his skies, and there was some 
reason for calling him the Dutch CLauDE. TURNER once 
accepted him as an interpreter of nature. But the skies 
have faded, and after the long period of SIDNEY CooprER 
it is difficult for anybody but a breeder or a dealer to keep 
up an interest in cows. The pictures by Cuyp on the walls 


vary in the number of cows that appear in them. In one 
there are eight, in another six, a few have two. A land- 
scape deserves to be noticed for having only one. Cuvyp, 


however, was able to produce work of another kind. His 
Prince Henry Frederick at the Siege of Breda deserves 
commendation from its dissimilarity to contemporary 
French war-paintings, for the Prince and his officers do not 
seem to be elated, and the signification of the scene is 
suggested by men carrying a bier. A portrait of himself, 
and others of girls, are realistic examples. Zhe Castle of 
NVemwygen is avery large architectural piece. Thereis also 
a Christ Entering Jerusalem, which is curious, but is some- 
what more elevated in character than similar works by 
Cuyr’s countrymen. A quaint gateway is introduced sur- 
mounted by an obelisk. 

The English school has several representatives. ReEy- 
NOLDs did not paint many landscapes, but a very dark 
wooded scene with hills in the distance is hung in the first 
gallery. It has suffered like all his works, but originally it 
must have been effective. The portrait of the Countess 
Powis was, it appears, originally painted in 1777, and was 
altered in 1786, when a very large hat was introduced. 
The painting is in excellent condition, and the action of 
pulling a long glove over the left hand and arm seems natural. 
The most important is the full length of Mrs. PeLHam 
throwing grain to poultry and pigeons. RuskIN once re- 
marked as a sign of weakness in the painter that, in thinking 
over his examples, instead of naming a Madonna de San 
Sisto we can only say Mrs. Pelham Feeding Chickens as the 
culminating example of his work. But the critic might 
have recalled that many of RAPHAEL’s Madonnas, as well 
as those of other painters, are no more than portraits. 
With such a subject as Mrs. Petuam the Italian would at 
least have made a saint of her. But what advantage, 
spiritual or otherwise, would that be for the lady or those 
who looked on her portrait? Is it not more charming to 
see a young English housewife engaged in domestic duties ? 
The flowered dress is in keeping with the scene. The 
portrait of Mrs. Elizabeth Hartley and Child, the latter 
being entirely nude, might be taken as a type of nature 
herself, from the love and joy shown upon the face of the 
handsome young actress. 

The works by Gainsporoucn will hardly uphold his 
reputation. ‘They exhibit the eccentricity into which he 
sometimes fell in avoiding academical rules. The Market 
Gardeners will be remembered by its extraordinary steep 
bridge with an enormous keystone and the inclined paling, 
rather than by the figures. “All the work seems to be con. 
centrated on one side of the painting. Another uncon- 
ventional example is the Going to Market, showing a 
number of people with horses; it is so lightly handled as to 
appear as a sketch. In Gainsporoucn’s time a brown tree 
in the foreground was supposed to be indispensable by 
some authorities. It may have been in derision of the rule 
that he painted Zhe Fullen Tree, in which a great twisted 
and gnarled trunk with bare branches is thrown across the 
foreground. It hasa strange effect and spoils what might 
have been a fine landscape. The principal figure-piece by 
GAINSBOROUGH is Lhe Shepherd Boy, an oval canvas, very 
simple in style. 

Among the early Academicians RicHarp Wztson 
appears the most important this year. In his Italian works 
he felt himself compelled to accept certain elements which 


were long in favour—ruined buildings being amongst them; 
and it is sometimes difficult to determine what variety 
of tree he represents. But shortcomings of the kind hardly 
affect the warmth or grandeur which those Italian or 
imaginary scenes offer'to view. His Zake Scene, his noble 
View of Rome and the nameless landscapes show true 
genius. In his <Afalanta and Meleager we see on 
one side a foaming torrent as a background to the 
slaying of the wild boar, while on the left side 
the low circular tower, the bridge of many arches 
and the country form a peaceful scene which seems 
remarkable when contrasted with the opposite side. The 
Apollo and the Seasons is another excellent example of the 
classical landscape which is now out of fashion, but which 
allowed imagination to exercise itself. Romney is repre- 
sented by two portraits of daughters of the first Lord Ciive, 
There are three landscapes by PETER DE W:NT, one 
having for subject old houses in Lincoln, which show how 
well the water-colour painter could work in oils. There 
was not one of his contemporaries who was more partial to 
English scenery. There is also a landscape by GEORGE 
VINCENT, a painter whose works are but rarely exhibited. 
There is a farmyard by GkorGE Mortanpb, in which a pig 
luxuriates. It is thinly painted, and yet the colours 
have stood better than in more elaborate works, and the 
whole scene appears unlaboured. 

JOHN CONSTABLE once more reveals his strength, and 
no landscapist of any age was more successful in suggesting 
that nature was a force always at work and not an assem- 
blage of lifeless phenomena. The Ofening of Waterloo 
ridge may not seem an event that was adapted to his 
pencil, but a figure-painter could not have conveyed with 
more success the impression of excitement which must have 
prevailed at the time. The array of soldiers, the gorgeous 
barges, the officials, the crowds of women in bright dresses, 
the coloured flags may all have been gaudy, but to Con- 
STABLE’s eyes they must have formed a pleasing spectacle, and 
he could not help sympathising with the manifestation of 
so much life. The Lock, the Opening the Lock, and the 
Dedham Lock, or the Leaping Horse, suggest his delight in 
combining earth, air and water, and the exuberance of 
vegetation, although it took the form of weeds. In Salisbury 
Cathedral he ventured on the somewhat daring experiment of 
putting a very tall tree in juxtaposition with tne famous spire, 
as if to contrast art with nature; andin Zhe Rainbow we 
have the cathedral itself deriving interest and relief from a 
small piece of green meadow which ConsTas_e could paint 
well, although he never cared much for cultivated ground. 
In Yarmouth Jetty he was painting under restrictions, and 
here we sec a gentleness which is charming. There is one 
portrait by Sir Martin Sure: the subject is HENRY 
THompson, R.A. Probably not one visitor ever heard of 
that Academician or saw one of his works, but he was for a 
time the Keeper of the Academy; he was a pupil of OPIE, 
contributed to the Boydell Shakespeare Gallery and pro- 
duced several high art pictures. He died in 1843. SAMUEL 
Scott in his day gained a reputation for sea-pieces, but his 
topographical views were admirable, and some of them were 
engraved : his painting of Pope’s Villa is almost as literal 
as a photograph. 

As usual, the examples by TURNER must give rise to 
regret at the unpitying power of time. Whether he painted in 
his early manner, laboriously, or in his prime, when his hand 
seemed light enough to paint the lily or to add new colours 
to the wings of butterflies, the years have shown scant 
mercy to his efforts. ‘There are half a dozen of his works, 
and they all are interesting. The Boats carrying out 
Anchors and Cables to Dutch Men-of-War, which was 
exhibited in 1804, shows the power which he possessed as 
a wave-painter. It was produced between Cadais Pier and 
the Shipwreck. The Modern [taly, which was formerly 
known as Zivo/i, will suggest by a contrast with the pre- 
ceding the marvellous advance in technique of the artist. 
The picture was engraved some half a century ago, 


and a glance at the plate will reveal how much 
deterioration has been caused in that time. Originally 
it was called Composition of Tivoli, a title which 


should be retained, for it suggests the scene which inspired 
TURNER’S imagination, but from no point of view at Tivoli 
will so glorious a prospect be visible. Ruskin says the 
near foliage is purely English. Compared with it the 
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Newark Priory, with its river and barges, becomes most 
prosaic. Another wreck that is to be deplored is Ze 
Approach to Venice, which was exhibited in 1844. RUSKIN 
says at one time it was beyond all comparison the best of 
TuRNER’s Venetian pictures, but, he adds, “ it is now only 
a miserable wreck of dead colours.” It was inspired partly 
by Byron’s lines:— 


' The moon is up, and yet it is not night; 
The sun as yet disputes the day with her. 


_. Originally, there was a conflict between the two lights, 
and the deep reflections in the water were understood; now, 
if we look at the scene impartially we cannot say how they 
were caused. The Lifth Plague of Egypi,a work of 1800, 
when he was supposed to be under the influence of WILSON, 
isa daringattempt to grapple with one of those tragic scenes in 
which the fearful forces latent in. nature work their way. 
As he used in the description the words from the Bible, ‘* And 
the Lorp sent thunder and hail and the fire ran along the 
ground,” it was evident that “TURNER had no desire. to 
conceal his ambition. At the time he was an Associate of 
the Academy. It was difficult in those days to obtain 
information about a foreign country without visiting it, and 
TURNER’S Valley of the Nile does not in any way correspond 
with the .reality. But it was an architectural picture in 
which lofty buildings, arched bridges and other products of 
construction were mixed with pyramids. It is now very 
dark, and in spite of the corpses in the foreground cannot 
be said to realise the scene, but it has biographical interest 
as suggesting how the artist of twenty-five was not oblivious 
of the dark side of nature. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE SOCIETY OF OIL PAINTERS. 
“IT would be affectation of hypercriticism to belittle the 

exhibition of the Society of Oil Painters, which was 
-opened this week. Amidst nearly 400 works we must 
expect that, whatever be the standard set up, some will not 
attain it. Art, like everything else, has its price, and when 
a painter asks no more than ten guineas for a work it would 
be ridiculous to expect a masterpiece. A visitor who will 
confine himself to the examples which are rated so low will, 
however, find much which is interesting. 

What is perhaps most enjoyable in one of the Society’s 
exhibitions is the endeavour which is apparent to seek after 
novelty if not after originality. It cannot be denied that suc- 
cessful artists have no need of that kind of exertion. The 
purchaser of pictures who is ambitious to form a collection 
generally believes in mannerism. He wishes to possess 
examples which his friends can identify at a glance. 
Painters must be allowed to take advantage of the 
whims of their patrons, and consequently we see in 
the Academy exhihitions year after year—anda like circum- 
stance is observable in the French Salon—pictures which 
differ from their predecessors mainly in the titles. 
The Piccadilly gallery can always show scenes which puzzle 
the frequenter of exhibitions, for they seem to be familiar 
to his.eyes, but on reflection he realises that he was misled 
by confounding a close resemblance with identity. The 
majority of the artists who belong to the two societies 
there collected are not bound by any necessity to be con- 
sistent. ‘They can always make ventures in new directions, 
and if they do not attain success they afford spectators the 
pleasure of a surprise. ‘This year, for instance, we have 
Mr. CHEVALIER TavLER in his By Chance or Design 
presenting a pair of lovers in fifteenth-century costume 
meeting ina wood. Mr. Duptey Harpy in /dlers shows 
Eastern critics watching a game of chess. Mr. Stock in 
Dead Summer, always so careful in detail, depicts a fine head 
lying on a brick wall of so defective a character that a jerry- 
builder would disownit. In this case, one may ask, Where 
is the body? but a similar question must arise in the minds 
of the possessors of M. Cuapiatn’s grand medal of the 
last Paris Exhibition, for on it the head of France 
springs from the ground like a flower. Mr, Srock’s 
calling of a sprites locks which fall over rocks 
the Cascade may be excused by the beauty of the 
figure. Mr. HerbeErRT MARSHALL, who has been identified 
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with London buildings, has forsaken them in favour of 
Whitby, and instead of fogs we see the northern mist 
which has often been rendered far less effectively. There 
‘5 no artist who is so much fascinated by snow as Mr. 
FaRQUHARSON. In his Crofter Village we have the strong 
lights and shadows which are only visible in summer, and 
we wonder some of the sanitarians do not inquire where 
the village is found, for in hot weather it should, if science 
is to be credited, be a plague spot. Everyone remembers 
the appeals on canvas for miserable children which Mr. 
KENNINGTON used to produce. This year, in the Pedlar, 
he suggests how the prehistoric trinkets found in excavations 
were acquired. In the primitive and sunny time. the 
women could dispense with clothes, but after the trader’s 
visit necklaces were sure to be indispensable. A new light 
is cast on archzology by the artist. Another ancient 
scene, less idyllic but it may be nearer to reality, is Mr. 
Matruew Hate’s Fight for a Wife, two men struggling 
in one of the ancient corrachs. Mr. JOHN LAVERY 
is generally known as a portraitist. In the Bridge. at 
Gres we have a French scene painted in a French 
manner. Buta longer distance than the room affords is 
needed for a standpoint if justice is to be done to the view. 
Mr. Byam SHAW, who is usually allegoric, in the Poet gives 
what appears to be a side view of CHaucer walking in the 
fields. We might cite other examples, but enough has 
been said to suggest that the painful toil of discovering new 
subjects is not unknown to members of the Society. | — 
There is much that is familiar, and yet is satisfactory. 
Many as have been the representations of the fallen 
Campanile, not one can recall the structure So vividly as 
Mr. Locspaiw’s Zhe Tower that was. Knowing Venice 
thoroughly, and appreciating architecture, his buildings are 
no mere scenic display. . Mr. TopHaM, who is familiar with 
Italian ways, has made a humorous scene out of one of the 
lions which support church porches in his Captured, for ayoung 
servitor ina red cassock and surplice bestrides the figure. 
‘Another successful Venetian scene is Mr. PIKE’s Venetian 
Market Place, in which, as is usual, there are more sellers 
than buyers. Mr. HENNESSY’S Study near Bordighera, a 
boy on a donkey with a girl looking down from above, is 
also true to life, and is almost French in the treatment of 
the old house. et: Rais, i 
Mr. N: M. Lunp has attempted a daring experiment in 
his large view of London, which is taken from the campanile 
of the Royal Exchange. The area extends in one direction 
to the ‘Albert Hall and in another to Hampstead. ° It is 
not often scenes of the kind are so thoroughly worked out, 
but foreigners are likely to take more interest in the paint- 
ing than City men. Another work in which architecture 
predominates is Mr. D. Y. (CAMERON’S Dark Angers, 
showing the bridge over the Maine and the old castle with 
‘ts numerous towers. ‘The view is sombre, as befits 
the place. No less remarkable, and more lightsome, is 
Spring Blossoms, Touraine, in which an old castle is 
seen rising over the river bank with its stiff and pruned 
poplars. Mr. Cotman has only one view, Zhe Meeting of 
the Waters, Southampton, in which a’ large — expanse 
of sea and land is visible, and is bright with sunshine. 
The president, Mr. Watron’s, principal work is Cuckoo 
Cherry-tree, which is delightful from its wealth of blossom. 
Mr. Mr.ron FisHer has a fine view of Venice, but as an 
example of colouring we prefer his lady reading, with 
a large bunch of poppies beside her, which is called Z/zs 
Ancient Poesie like Poppies Fragrance. One of ‘the most 
striking experiments in colour is Mr. L. R. Garrivo’s A 
Alive O! a girl in black who is laughing while looking 
towards a spectator, and exhibits herrings’ in’ a basket, 
which form a coup de main. Mr. REGINALD FRAMPTON'S 
St. Catherine is out of place amidst so much of the earth, 
and it has been unfairly skied. It is in the Medizeval 
manner, limited in the number’ of colours used and severe 
in the drawing, but it might easily be made to 
appear as a copy of a panel by a monastic painter. 
Mr. A. Mann has a gorgeous sunset which could 
easily enhance some noble incident, but it suggests 
a waste of power when we find it serving no higher purpose 
than to exhibit a few sheep. Mr. A.G. Be.i's Breezy 
Day in the Netherlands suggests motion in air, canal and 
trees. Mr. W. H. BARTLETT is. again successful with two 
sympathetic scenes on the west coast of Ireland, the Dudse 
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Gatherers and Sunshine and Shadow. Mr. PoRDES Children of Algiers and Street in Flemcen upholds the 
humour is unforced in his Zirce Generations of hunters in | reputation gained by many Eastern scenes. Altogether the 


red coats, and from the handling it is almost supreme on | exhibition is enjoyable and excites anticipations of future 
the wall. Mr. Bripcman, the American painter, in his | excellence with many of the painters. 


A FRENCH RENAISSANCE STAIRCASE RAMP. 


()*" of the difficulties when arranging a ramp arises from the use of vertical lines in the composition. They 
afford more of a contrast than a combination with the inclined lines which have to follow the slope of the 


tairs. In the above example from one of the old French chateaux vertical lines are omitted, and a kind of figure is 
mtroduced whichfcan be modified to suit any angle. 
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The illustration shows the class of dwellings it is proposed 
to erect. 


GROVE VALE, CAMBERWELL, IMPROVEMENT 


HE slopes of Grove Hill, Camberwell, eulogised in the 
poems of W. Morris and Scott of Amwell, have witnessed 
many scenes, but none more interesting than the inauguration 
of a housing scheme. For years the meadows forming the 
valley known as Grove Vale at the foot of the south-eastern 
slopes of the hill, while lending enchantment to the view, have 
effectually barricaded every direct approach to East Dulwich 
station and neighbourhood, and have caused Copleston Koad, 
Placquett Road, Bellenden Road, Placquett Terrace, Oglander 
Road and Wildash Road, which all infringed upon the 
boundary fences, to be culs-de-sac. The Borough Council of 
Camberwell after prolonged negotiations purchased these 
meadows (which formed portions of two estates), of a total 
area of 8 acres, for the sum of 8,coo/, in order to provide sites 
for the housing of the working classes, and this afforded a 
means of effecting a very desirable improvement by opening 
out the roads. The roads have all been made up, and the 
footpaths temporarily laid with tar-paving, so that the inhabi- 
tants have had the earliest possible use of this improvement. 
A portion of the estate has been used for a much-needed 
extension of Grove Vale depét, and the remainder will be used 
for housing purposes. 

The new roads will give frontages to 85 houses, which will 
contain about 170 tenements for the working classes, and, it is 
hoped, wili tend to lessen the overcrowding on the northern 
fringe of the borough. The work of laying-out the land was 
started on September 29 by men in the direct employ of the 
Council under the direction of the borough engineer, and com- 
pleted in ten weeks. When it is mentioned that 3,375 feet of 
boarded fence and 2,600 feet rail and post fence have been 
erected, 75 trees planted, besides sewer, tar-paving and road- 
work, it.must be conceded that the transformance of these 
ditch-lined meadows has been very rapid. 

The Mayor (Councillor C. Goddard Clarke, J.P., InGrCavin 
the presence of the borough engineer and other officials, . 
having drove to the boundary road fences, and along the? 
several new roads and declared these thoroughfares open to 
the public for ever, the fences were thereupon removed, and bi 
this important improvement, which has been so heartily ¢| 
desired by the surrounding inhabitants for many years past, | 
was completed. 


GROUND FLooR PLAN. First FLOOR PLAN. £7] 
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| UTE OF THE ARCHITECTS 
ROYAL Bee ne IRELAND 


N ORDINARY meeting of the Council was held at the 
f: Institute rooms, 20 Lincoln Place, last week. Mr. 
William Mitchell, R.H.A., in the absence of the President, 


occupied the chair. 
There were also present Mr. C. J. M‘Carthy, Mr. R. 


‘Caulfield Orpen, Mr. F. G. Hicks, Mr. W. K. Parry, hon, 


: t . é 
Raith cia Secretary brought before the meeting a letter he 


_ had received in his private capacity from the clerk of the Bray 


Urban District Council, in reference to the forthcoming appoint- 
ment of an architect in connection with the scheme of the 
Council under the Housing of the Working Classes Act. 

The Hon. Secretary submitted to the Council the letter he 


‘had written in reply, which letter the Council approved. 


The following is a copy of the letter :— 
** December 29, 1992. 


“ M‘Donnell, Esq., = ‘ 
“ Clerk of the Bray Urban District Council, 
“ Town Hall, Bray. 

“ Dear Sir,—A copy of your circular on the subject of the 
appointment of an architect for your Council has reached me. 
I am writing to you in my official capacity as honorary secre- 
tary of the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland, to 
-express the hope that in making an appointment your Board 
will give a preference to candidates who are members of the 
Institute ‘ ; 

“] may point out to you that membership of our Institute 
is in itself a guarantee both as regards the character and 
qualifications of the architect. 

“Almost all the responsible and qualified architects in 
Ireland belong to our Institute, and it is very much in the 


_ interests of the ratepayers that your professional adviser should 


be a member of a recognised body of architects. 

“When the Dublin Corporation were making the appoint- 
ment of city architect some years ago, they took this matter 
into consideration, and they elected the present city architect, 
Mr. M‘Carthy, who was and is still a prominent and dis- 
tinguished member of our Institute. 

“JT enclose for the information of your Council the list of 
amembers for 1992, and I beg to remain, yours obediently, 

‘“*W. KAYE Parry, Hon. Secretary.” 

Several accounts submitted by the Hon. Treasurer were 
officially passed by the Council. 

This being the first regular Council meeting of the year the 
following gentlemen were appointed to form the standing com- 
mittees :— 

_ The Professional Practice Committee.—Mr. Batchelor, Mr. 
Owen and Mr. Orpen. 

The Arts Committee.—Sir Thomas Drew, Mr. Mitchell, 
Mr. Hicks. ® 

The Publication Committee.—Mr. A. E. Murray, Mr. Raw- 
son Carroll and Mr. C. M‘Carthy. rot 


. TESSERSA. 
Precision in Greek Art. 


7 ROM its first dawn to its last flickering gleams, one pre- 
vailing characteristic is observable in Greek art, namely, 
(precision and completeness of execution. It is a mistake to 
suppose that beauty was the primary motive which influenced 
the Greek sculptor; indeed, beauty as an influence, whether it 
‘be in Pagan or Christian art, holds only a place of secondary 
importance ; it is an effect not a cause. The «esthetic feeling, 
the desire to beautify, is, of course, the source of all art, 
whether it displays itselfin the adornment of a savage’s war- 
‘club or of the Temple of Pallas Athené. The first motive of 
the artist is imitation—truth of representation. The Greek, as 
‘has been truly said, thought in form; it was the habit of his 
mind to invest the phenomena of nature and abstract concep- 
tions with a human form. With this was joined an innate 
love of precision and completeness. He was the. best work- 
man the world has seen, the Japanese, perhaps, running him 
rather closely in the race. His faultless skill of hand showed 
itself in everything it touched, whether he was carving the 
spiral curves of an Ionic capital or the wavy locks of Cythera’s 
hair. He was surrounded by the most beautiful men and 
women in the world, whilst the absence of any feeling of 
shame attached to nudity and the constant practice in the 


gymnasium and the public exhibition of athletic sports gave | 


him ample opportunities for observation and study. His 
‘favourite motto of “ Nothing too much,” inscribed on the gates 
of the Delphian temple, shows what importance he attached 
ito the realisation of his aim and the subordination of parts to 
a whole 
matural result, but they are not by any means a prevailing 
‘characteristic. The aim of Phidias was an ideal grandeur; 
he imparted to his figures-a more than human nobility- df 


The ideas of grace and beauty came:to him as a. 


| aspect, and his execution shows the happiest possible medium 


between the harsh and rigid insistency of form which marks 
his predecessors, and the softer and more sensuous rendering 
of later schools. In the miserably insufficient terminology in 
which language tries to convey ideas received through the eye 
the word *‘ repose” has become conventionalised as descriptive 
of one of the greatest qualities of plastic and pictorial art ; it 
is meant to convey that enduring, time-defying look which we 
see in great works of art, which exalts the imagination above 
the object it is contemplating. 


Cathedral of Trent. 

The Duomo is small but very solemn Romanesque, begun 
in 1022, finished in 1128 and with a new choir in 1205. The 
apse is round-ended, and contains an episcopal throne; the 
stalls are in the choir, and the high altar, under a baldachin, 
is westward of them under the lantern. In the middle of the 
choir is a huge lectern. The aisles are very lofty and vaulted ; 
there is no triforium and a very small clerestory. The windows 
throughout are small, but very deeply recessed and finely 
moulded, and the interior abounds in strong contrasted effects 
of light and shade. The shafts are cylindrical, with bases 
almost purely -Attic,; upon a square plinth, with a kind 
of tongue overlapping at each angle. The caps have stiff 
flowers, rather like our Transitional, round the bell under a 
well-moulded abacus. A curious arrangement is that the 
stairs mounting to the roofs are visible, being arcaded in the 
side walls north and south of the aisles. There are a great 
many perishing frescoes in all parts. The nave has open seats, 
some of which are fixed to the face of the pulpit, which is 
against a pillar on the south side. Externally, there is.a fine 
west door and a thin arcade on the outer walls. Round the 
apse and choir and transepts runs an external gallery. East of 
the south transept there is a regular Italian porch, namely, a 
gabled archway projecting from the wall and resting on shafts, 
which have their-bases standing on grotesque beasts or else on 
a dwarf wall. Here the beasts are lions. The shafts, which 
are double, often, as here, are knotted together half-way up; a 
very unsatisfactory conceit in such a material as stone. A 
small round: apse, panelled externally, also projects from the 
east wall of the south transept. There is a crypt under the 
choir. A small octagonal lantern surmounts the crossing, 


The Ancestral Images of the Romans. 


In his chapter entitled ‘‘ Honos Imaginum ”—the honour 
attached to portraits—Pliny says it was the custom of the 
Romans to adorn their palzstra and anointing-rooms with the 
portraits of athletes and to carry about on their persons the 
face of Epicurus, and that they also prized the portraits 
of strangers, and afterwards contrasting the habit of the 
Romans of his own day with those of the ancient Romans, he 
says:—‘And since the former have no longer in them any 
likeness to the minds of their ancestors, they also neglect the 
likeness of their bodies. How different it was,” he continues, 
“with our ancestors, who placed in their atria to be gazed at 
these zzagznes and not statues by foreign artists in brass or 
marble, and kept coloured portraits of their faces, each in its 
separate case, to serve aS 7Zmagines to accompany their 
funerals.” It would seem from this that, besides the draped 
images or effigies in the halls, modelled and coloured busts of 
others of the family, probably of less distinction, were also kept 
to be dressed up on occasion, made into effigies, and carried - 
in procession. Other zzagznes of the most distinguished 


‘personages in the family were placed outside at the threshold 


of the house, hung with the spoils of the enemy. It is of these 
expresst cera vultus and these zmagines kept by the Romans 
as proofs of their nobility, and on which their pedigrees were 
inscribed, that Ovid speaks when he says, “ Perlege 
dispositas generosa per atria ceras.” On the sale of the house 
they were not allowed to be destroyed or removed, but passed 
with it and were bought by zovz homines (men of no family), 
and passed off by them as the portraits of their own ancestors— 
just as the portraits of Wardour Street are at the present day. - 
Nor were the Romans singular in this custom of draping 
figures with real stuffs. The images of the gods in early 
Greece were also draped and dressed in clothes, and crowns 
were placed on their heads. They also had false hair which 
was dressed regularly by attendants, and at stated times they 
were washed and adorned with jewels and had their dresses 
arranged just as if they were alive. In later times this custom 
died out, but the colossal Athena’s solid drapery of gold was 
washed at a certain festival appointed for the purpose, called 
Plyntheria.: In Rome, however, the custom was maintained 
toa late day. The images of the temples were adorned with 
real drapery, and purple mantles were hung on the statues of 
the emperors The Greeks, however, did not thus treat their 
Portrait statues, and in this the Romans were peculiar. The 
Roman zmagines and cere were probably executed in plaster 
or some such material, certainly not in marble, or otherwise 
they would have been too heavy to be carried about in 
procession. ~ ge Ge ok . 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Wuen M. Royser exhibited his /Propfos Galanis, an 
edacious cavalier in a long cloak making love to a woman 
who is plucking poultry, the humour was so irresistible and 
the painting so skilled, the médaille d’honneur was 
awarded to him. It is a work which is often referred 
to, as if its appearance formed an event in the history 
of French art. A large etching by M. Mixius from the 
painting is presented to all subscribers to Z’A7¢, and at 
this season no more valuable work has appeared in Paris. 
The periodical, apart from that attraction, has much to 
interest its readers. An article by M. HENRY CHENNE- 
vikRES on Horace VERNET as a Caricaturist gives a new 
revelation of the military painters skill. Having architects 
for friends, he was not afraid to use them as subjects. 
FonTAInE, who is now a classic, is seen in his studio, while 
one of his assistants is engaged in sawing through a series 
of frames, inscribed Musée de Versailles, Musées Royaux, 
Musée du Luxembourg. Huyor appears outside a 
tobacconist’s, VAUDOVER and LE Bas are seated at tables. 
SPONTINI, the composer, and other great men are utilised. 
There are also articles on the Strasbourg Museum, BERNARD 
Pa.issy, French art in the United States, and a profusion 
of illustrations, besides a coloured etching. 


“PeRROT and CurpiEz” in the archeology of art cor- 
respond with “ ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN” in fiction. The 
latter partnership was dissolved through a misunderstand- 
ing, death alone could sever the former. The volumes on 
“‘ Art in Antiquity ” have been a boon to many students, 
for they comprise all the discoveries derived from explora- 
tions up to the time of publication. M. GrorGES PERROT 
was the projector of the series, but, however learned in 
archeology, he knew there was a degree of knowledge 
which was only to be reached by a practical artist, and 
hence his invitation to the late CHARLES CHIPIEZ, the 
architect. At the last election of the Académie des In- 
scriptions the majority of votes were in favour of M. PERROT. 
From holding the presidency of that .section he becomes 
president of the Institut for the present year. It cannot be 
said M. PERROT is an architect, but he comes so near one 
there will be satisfaction in the profession at his election. 


Mr. Louis Facan, who died suddenly in Florence on 
Monday last, was an amateur who was recognised as 
authoritative on some branches of fine art. During several 
years he served in the Department of Prints and Drawings 
under Mr. CARPENTER, Mr. Reip and Mr. SIDNEY 
Cotvin. In that way he was able to render service to 
many inquirers. Ill health compelled him to resign. He 
was a protégé of Sir ANTONIO Panizzi, and wrote a life of 
the famous chief librarian, besides editing the interesting 
correspondence which passed between PANIzzI and PROSPER 
MERIMEE, the impeccable. He was sometimes sent on 
confidential missions to Italy. Mr. Facan was also the 
author of a ‘Handbook to the Department,” a book on 
‘‘Collectors’ Marks,” ‘The Art of Michel Angelo,” &c. 
He contributed many articles to journals. The Italian 
language was as familiar to Mr. Facan as English, and he 
was often able by means of it to render assistance to friends 
in the Art Club. 


THE RETURN FROM THE DURBAR. 

HE recent assembly of chiefs at Delhi was on many 
accounts one of the most remarkable pageants which 

can be witnessed on earth.’ As yet Western influence has 
not caused the substitution of the civil or Court costumes 
of Europe for the gorgeous robes made up of cloths of 
gold and silver which for so many ages have been worn by 
the native potentates of India. Costly materials can be 
afforded, for the labour in making them up is to be obtained 
at an insignificant price. “It is only in India,” says a writer, 
“that patience, dexterity of manipulation, grace in 
designing, trustworthiness in handling gold and precious 
stones, and the skill which is the result of many years of 
application can be bought for threepence a day.” There 
are signs that employment even at-that rate will not be 
always awaiting craftsmen. While costume in thevold style 
and which is in keeping with the architectural surroundings 
is not entirely superseded, opportunities for fine pictorial 


subjects exist, and it isremarkable how few English painters 
have taken advantage of them. When occasionally Indian 
scenes are selected for pictures they suggest a timidity in 
utilising the splendour of the East. Mr. Epwin Lorp 
WEEks, an American artist who has been a pupil of 
M. Bonnat, and who has long lived in Paris, has had the 
courage to utilise India, and the success of his paintings in 
the Salon is a testimony to the pleasure which they have 
given. His insight enables him to enter into the spirit of 


the various scenes, and in that way they have a naturalness: 


which has been rarely attained by European artists in India. 


THE TOWN HALL, COLCHESTER: GENERAL VIEW. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: WORCESTER.-THE CHOIR, LOOKING WEST, 


HEAD OFFICES, NATIONAL MUIUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION OF ; 
AUSTRALASIA, LTD., MSLBOUSNE. 


HE building shown in the illustration has been 
erected from the designs of Messrs. WRIGIiT, REED 

& Beaver, architects. The property has a frontage of 
82 feet to Collins Street by a depth of 50 feet along Queen 
Street. The building is of Pyrmont freestone on surbase 
of polished granite, and the shafts to the entrance and 
windows are of marble. The general height is about 
t10 feet. The building is of fireproof construction through- 
cut. The entrance in the centre of the Collins Street 
frontage opens into a hall 16 feet in width, finished in 
marble of different colours, and the ceiling is groined in 
masonry. The floor of the entrance-hall is of mosaic, 
with a design in the centre illustrative of the 
ramifications of the Association throughout the Empire. 
The floors of the other halls and corridors are 
paved with marble tiles, and the three lifts are situated at 
the end of the entrance hall with direct access from it. On 


the left of the entrance hall lies the Association’s general» 


office adjoining all necessary offices and strong-rooms, with 
additional strong-room and stationery-room below, and 
directly connected with them by a private stair. The fittings 
and furnishings of this portion of the building are of walnut, 
and the ceiling is panelled and enriched with beams carried 
on cluster shafts. On the right of the entrance hall is the 
Melbourne manager’s room, loan department, &c. On the 
fifth and sixth floors are the board-room, the actuary’s 
agency and correspondence departments. The other 
floors are divided into suites of offices, each provided with 
strong-rooms and efficiently ventilated and well lighted. 
The basement, the entrance to which is in the centre of 
the Queen Street front, centains, in addition to the portion 
to be used by the Association, suites of offices with strong- 
rooms, &c. Lavatory accommodation is provided on each 
floor, entirely disconnected from the other portions of the 
building. On the top floor are the caretaker’s quarters, 
&c. The lighting is of gas and electric light throughout. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY, MANCHESTER._VIEW ON 
PRINCIPAL STAIKCASE. 
HERE is not a more complete example in thi§ 
country of an industrial college than the group of 
buildings in Manchester designed by Messrs. SpaLDING & 
Cross, and carried out under the direction of Mr. A. W.S. 
Cross. We published a view of the building on March 14,, 
1902, and now give an illustration of the principal staircase. 
This, like the other staircases and paving, was constructed 
by StuarT’s GRANOLITHIC STONE Company, Ltp. The 
railing of the staircase, which is so effective a feature of the 
interior, as well as other examples of wrought-iron work, 
are creditable to the skill of Messrs. JoHN JONES & SONS, 
of Manchester. The constructional steelwork was entrusted 
to Messrs. Dorman, Lone & Co. Messrs. KIRKPATRICK 
Bros. supplied the granite and Messrs. J. STEPHENSON 
& Co. the Tilberthwaite slates. The hydraulic lifts are by 
Messrs. R. Waycoop & Co., Ltp. Messrs. EASTon & 
Co., Lrp., constructed the electric lift, which is of the 
express coupled type with the patented cross-over sheave- 
gear. The patent glazing was executed by Messrs.. HELLI- 
WELL & Co, Lrp. The furniture and fittings are by Messrs. 
GiLttow & Co. 
Rucpy PoRTLAND CEMENT Company. The STURTEVANT 
ENGINEERING CoMPANy, LTD., carried out the heating and 
ventilation, including parts which had to be specially 
arranged. The windows, with typical figures, were pro- 
duced by W. J. Pearce, Ltp. The general contractors 
were Messrs. R. NEILL & SONS. 


The cement was manufactured by the - 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN. 


By Percy L. Marks. 
CHAPTER III. (continued.) 


N providing an argument, it is not amiss to try and 
anticipate criticism, by suggesting and demolishing 
contentious points. On this understanding another obvious 
criticism may be noted, namely, that buildings other than 
schools are to be met with possessing plenty of window- 
lighting, separate departments, plain and serviceable eleva- 
tions, and (possibly) of only three storeys in height ; and 
regarding playgrounds, seeing that in the case of schools 
this feature is frequently tucked out of sight of the street 
elevations, its presence or absence is powerfully discounted 
as affecting the argument ; factories and warehouses may 
be cited as examples of buildings with somewhat similar 
requirements superficially. 

In reply to the counter-argument, it may be at once 
conceded that there are elements of similarity, and that at 
times it is not easy to recognise from a casual glance for 
what purpose a building is destined, more particularly if 
looked at merely on paper, where it is detached from its 
actual surroundings, which tend so greatly to give the 
necessary local touch. This failure in discernment is, 
however, to be regarded more as a fault in the designer 
than in the originalargument. To take a concrete example, 
a factory would usually be even more simply treated than 
a Board school ; it would have a greater number of windows 
proportionately, and they would probably be disposed 
symmetrically both for economy and convenience ; by 
preference they would be iron casements (a Board school 
might have wooden sash-windows), and a factory would also 
by preference have a flat roof for aid in case of fire, instead 
of the pitched roofs permissible in Board schools, whose 
well-planned and adequate staircases render unnecessary 
the aid of the roof as a means of escape from peril. 

Warehouses would require loophole-framed doors for 
the passage of heavy goods to and from the different storeys. 
A typical warehouse is here shown (fig. 7). There is not | 
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method employed for arriving at an apparently instantaneous 
deduction. And it will not do to strain any principles. 
unduly ; there are many buildings that express more or less 
successfully their vazson d’étre: if more so, we may offer 
up hearty thanks ; if less so, let us look for the good points 
that have produced partial success and for the external 
influences that have checked its consummation. West- 
minster Palace Hotel, London (fig, 8), and the Market 
House, Bolton (fig. 9), are instances of successful expression, 
whilst the banking establishment at Leeds is an instance of 
partial success in this respect (see fig. IO). 

Attention may be drawn in passing to those designers 
who, on occasions, tend to conceal expression of purpose 
of some structure by combining in one design two or more 
buildings variously destined. One example of recent]date 
may be cited, designed by the late CHARLES J. Puipps. 
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the slightest intention to convey the idea that when a 
building 18 looked at, all, or indeed any of these points are 
consciously considered in any detail; it is the intuitive 


Westminster Palace Hot@1: London, 
Archil€cts WandA.PLoseley. 


This block consists of Her Majesty’s Theatre, with the 
Carlton Hotel, situated in Haymarket, London. An hotel 
and a theatre have totally different requirements, and should 
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be accordingly differentiated in treatment. Which of these 
two classes did the architect intend the block to suggest or 
to express? Asan hotel, it makes a really fine block, and 
the artistic treatment would have been-to define, and even 
to accentuate, the difference between the two buildings. 
The same principle should be observed internally and 
externally. A scheme of plastic and pictile decoration 


how can it be expected that a type so happily expressive 
of a temple to some divinity, with its very limited signifi- 
cance and its simple plan, shall answer for municipal 
buildings, as at Birmingham, with requirements so different 
and so varied 2? Or how can it be expected that the same 
type shall be suitable for a sacred temple and for a secular 
hall, such as St. George’s, Liverpool ? ) 
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that would set off and be appropriate to a theatre would be 
utterly destructive of the best interests of an ecclesiastical 
building ; in the latter it is requisite that everything shall 
harmonise (preferably in a minor key), and shall not pro- 
vide anything distracting to the one object that should 
draw people to the building; whereas in a theatre a brighter, 
more playful and more varied treatment is in accord, and 
provides the wherewithal the public may while away the 
intervals in the stage performances ; and, moreover, the use 
of these buildings solely in conjunction with artificial 
light justifies and, indeed, demands the brighter treatment. 
Not that brilliant colouring has not often been used in 
ecclesiastical buildings, and doubtless with success in more 
favoured and sunny climes than the United Kingdom, 
where the scale of comparison is altogether in ‘a brighter 
key. 
It is permissible to recall an amusing incident in con- 
nection with a scheme of colour decoration prepared for 
a place of worship by the present writer. The only adverse 
comment heard (and that indirectly) amidst a chorus of 
gratified approval was that the ladies’ complexions had not 
been studied in executing the scheme. This was quite 
true, so far as allowing the consideration to interfere with 
the proper scheme was concerned, and the writer cheerfully 
admits it, though it is necessary to remember that there 
should not be any wilful disregard of such a point. The 
above veracious anecdote may be rounded off by stating 
that not one lady has so far been found to tax the architect 
directly with this “defect,” nor as a matter of fact has 
there been any disastrous result to the complexion, as 
alleged. 

It would be easy, but profitless, to multiply instances 
of successful or unsuccessful elevations’ in regard to 
expression; but before leaving the point attention may 
be drawn to the fact that certain assemblages of features 
have obtained (either by original sympathetic adaptation or 
by prescriptive right) a definite character, and this character 
should not be lightly used as a cloak for buildings of other 
purport. Consider, for example, the following: —The 
Greeks and Romans, in order to obtain certain effects for 
specific purposes, accustomed themselves and their succes- 
sors for fifteen hundred years or so to recognise, asa temple 
sacred to one or other of their divinities, an edifice 
bedecked with columns suitably disposed around a simply 
planned chamber (or chambers); the elevations emphasised 
the plan, even if not expressing the purpose, and, granting 
that the latter remark may hold good, it is certainly the 
fact also that, as a rule, there is-not anything -against the 
spirit of the building, in the type of design, which the 
Greeks brought to such perfection. This being the case, 


[G. Z. Robinson, Architect. | 


In expressing the nature of a building, it is to be 
borne in mind that it is not settled at all by the plans, 
which may indeed be correct to the utmost and yet have in 
conjunction absolutely unsuitable elevations. Consider 
such a facade-plan as shown in the accompanying fig. 11, 
and let it be granted for the sake of the argument that it is 
correct for the front of a prison, with windows, &c., all as 
shown. (It may, however, be remarked ia parenthesis, 
that it would not be likely to satisfy Home Office require- 


Hypothetical Facade Plan of Prison 
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such as is shown in fig. 12 would 
as expressing the nature of the 
hand, such an elevation as shown 


ments.) An elevation 
be eminently suitable 
building ; on the other 


Fic. 12,—SUITABLE FACADE FOR PRISON. 


in fig. 13 would be most inappropriate. These are merely | 


given to illustrate how the same plan can receive entirely 
right or entirely wrong treatment in elevation, To sum up, 
the principle to be remembered carefully is to give full 


effect to the most salient characteristics of a building. (See 


Appendix A.) 

Both the previous elevations, however, emphasise the 
plan shown, and this principle of Zmphasvs will now be 
considered. The slightly projecting wings are not a neces 
sity, but they serve to give character and to show that 
there is not only a different use for the end portions: from 
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that to which the central portion is devoted, but also that 
there is a similarity of use for the two ends. 


Fics 


13. UNSUITABLE ELEVATION FOR PRISON, 


In passing, Paddington Vestry Hall, London (fig. 14), 
as originally built, is illustrated as a good example of 


emphasis of plan. 


Vestry Hall,Faddipglor, Londen. 
James Lockyer wt Architect. 
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Let it now be supposed that an upper storey is re- a —— = 


quired for similar purposes as on the entrance floor—but 
in this instance, the building not necessarily a gaol—then 


FIG, 15,—FAILURE TO INTERPRET THE PLAN, 


| 


' ae ; 
the elevations in the previous figures, adequately raised on 
the same lines, would equally well emphasise the plan. If, 


‘lowever, an elevation as shown in fig, 15 were used, the plan 
peauid not be interpreted—the motif would be utterly 
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character. 
for instance, an outline such as is shown in fig. 16; it is 


OF 
Ooo 


destroyed. But if the upper floor were desti 

purpose throughout, the union of facade si ere 

With the plan given above it would be easy to give 

emphasis, the facade being symmetrical and simple in 
But a very different type might be met with, 


Facade Plan of Irregular Oulline 
Hie. 16, 


still requisite to emphasise the plan, but satisfactory treat- 
ment may demand greater consideration than in the 
Previous case. ‘The elevation shown in fig. 17 satisfies the 


Elevation emphasizing previous Plan. 


FIG. 17. 


demands both of emphasis and balance (the latter quality 
will be dealt with later in the series). It may be argued 
that, at a first glance, it is not clear how a plan of this out 


\ 
Elevation failing fo emphasize previous Plan, 
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line should be treated in elevation in any way that would 
fail to emphasise it; but it would be feasible, though 
undesirable, to produce such an elevation as is shown ip 
fig. 18. All the character of the plan would be overlaid by 
such treatment, the projecting room on the one side being 
made of no more account than the mere bay window on the 
other. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Messrs. Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., of Middlesbrough, 
have issued this year a diary, calendar, book of tables, and a 
cash-book united, which from being printed on india paper can be: 
placed in the pocket of a coat without causing a protuberance. 
It is well bound in leather, and will serve as a useful companion: 
and guide to those who, as the poet says, “ meddle with cold 
iron,” [ 
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THE KING’S SANATORIUM. 
N the Lancet of last week the three essays and plans which 
gained the prizes in the competition for the erection of a 
Sanatorium for Tuberculosis are published. Three prizes of 
5007 , 200/. and 100/. respectively were awarded as follows :— 

First Prize:—Motto: ‘Give him air; he’ll straight be 
well.” Dr. Arthur Latham (London), with whom was associated 
as architect.Mr. William West (London). 

Second Prize: —Motto: “If preventable, why not prevented?” 
Dr. F. J. Wethered (London), with whom were associated as 
architects Messrs. Law & Allen (London) 

Third Prize :-—Motto: ‘“ Vis medicatrix nature.” Dr. E. C. 


Morland (Croydon), with whom was associated as architect | 


Mr. G. Morland (Croydon). 

Honourably Mentioned :—(a) “Fac Recte, nil time.” Dr. 
P. S. Hichens (Northampton), with whom was associated as 
architect Mr. R W. Schultz (London). (4) “Open air every- 
where.” Dr. Turban (Davos), with whom was associated as 
architect Herr J. Gros (Ziirich). (c) “ Honesta quam magna.” 
Dr. Jane Walker (London), with whom were associated as 
architects Messrs. Smith & Brewer (London). (d) ‘‘ Humus.” 
Dr. J. P. Wills (Bexhill), with whom was associated as archi- 
tect Mr. Wills (London). 

In the first prize essay the following conclusions are arrived 
hig 

The buildings of a sanatorium must, as we have said, be so 
constructed that the atmosphere within them rivals the outside 
air in point of purity. For example, the smell of cooking 
destroys the appetite of an invalid while fresh air stimulates it, 
consequently great pains must be taken to shut off completely 
the dining and kitchen arrangements from the patients’ rooms. 
Again, though it may be possible to keep a room where a 
single patient lies fairly free from impurity, the atmosphere of 
any room in which a number of people are gathered together 
for any length of time will certainly become more or less con- 
taminated, and on this count alone it is obvious that the use of 
recreation-rooms or other places of assembly, such as churches, 
must be restricted within narrow limits. Finally the sanitation 
must be perfect and without flaw. 

We are now ina position to say that in erecting a sana- 
torium arrangements should be made of such a kind that :— 

1. The buildings are so situated, and of such a nature, that 
the formation of all dust is, as far as possible, avoided. 

2. The dust, which inevitably collects, can be readily re- 
moved. 

3. All infected material can be readily and effectually 
destroyed or disinfected. 

4. The atmosphere of the buildings is free from all source 
of contamination, and rivals the outside air in point of purity. 

5. The number of recreation-rooms and other places of 
assemblage is limited, and everything avoided which is calcu- 
lated to tempt patients to stay in-doors. 

In the course of the essay several objections are raised 
against the use of verandahs, one being that in the climate of 
England they block out too much light, unless the building is 
so arranged that they are placed before a basement or the 
interval between the storeys is much increased, both of which 
procedures lead to a large outlay without any compensating 
advantage. Verandahs are not easily kept clean, in the strict 
sense of the term, and in the nature of things cannot contain 
as pure an atmosphere as is found in the open, or even at the 
window of a room that contains only one person ; further, they 
interfere with the privacy of patients confined to bed, and may 
disturb their rest, whilst in summer they sometimes tend to 
become insufferably hot. 

The following summary is also given:—It is agreed that 
the accommodation for all patients must be comfortable, a 
separate room being provided for each; that the sanatorium 
should be on an elevated and sloping site with a sunny 
exposure and well sheltered from cold winds; that it should 
have a farm at a convenient distance, be surrounded by exten- 
sive grounds, well wooded and affording ample space for 
exercises of various kinds; that the soil should be dry and 
permeable and the water-supply abundant; and that it must be 
fitted with the latest sanitary arrangements and equipped with 
all requirements for scientific research. In addition we have 
shown in the preceding pages that :— 

1. The ventilation should be such that the air contained 
within the rooms and passages is free from all sources of con- 
tamination and rivals the outside air in point of purity, whilst 
at the same time draughts are not encouraged. 

2. The buildings should be so situated and of such a kind 
that dust is as far as possible avoided. 

3. The buildings and the fittings should be of such a kind 
that such dust which inevitably collects can be readily removed. 

4. Arrangements should be made for the ready and effectual 
destruction or disinfection of all infected material. 

5. The buildings should be of such a nature that constant 
medical supervision can be readily exercised. 

6. The doctor’s quarters should, as far as possible, over- 
look the grounds. 


7, The bedrooms of the sexes should, as far as possible, be 
in different blocks, but there is no necessity for separating the 
men and women in the dining-room or grounds. 

8 Four classes cf patients must be provided for both in 
the sanatorium and in the grounds :—(a) Tnose who can take 
exercise more or less freely ; (4) those who can only take 
slight exercise on level ground ; (c) those who must be isolated 
in their own rooms; (d) those who, though unable to take 
exercise, may be allowed to associate with a few other patients. 

9. The accommodation for visitors must be limited. 

10. No provision, so far as the buildings are concerned, 
need be made for amusements beyond an entertainment-room 
which may also serve the purposes of a library. 

11. No provision should be made for games, such as 
billiards, golf and tennis, which involve much movement of the 
arms or lead to excitement. 

12. A few open-air galleries are of service, but nothing 
approaching the Liegehalle system should be erected. 

13. The dining-room and kitchen should be completely cut 
off from the patients’ rooms, but no separate dining-room need 
be provided for the medical staff. 

14. The kitchen arrangements should be of the most 
modern type and thoroughly sanitary. 

15. The dairy and the farm should be of a model character. 

16 There should be ample accommodation for hydrothera- 
peutic measures. 

17. Adequate arrangements should be made for drying 
clothes. 

18. The heating arrangements should be such that the tem- 
perature is never raised more than a few degrees above the 


enced when the patient leaves his room, and that the humidity 
of the air is not sensibly diminished. 

19 Adequate shelter should be provided in the grounds 
and elsewhere against wind, excessive sun, or heavy rain. 

20. No special arrangements need be made for exercise 
under cover in bad weather, though it is as well to provide 
covered ways between certain of the different buildings. 

21. All facilities should be provided for the treatment and 
clinical observation of the patients by the aid of laboratories 
and special departments. 

' 22. The facilities which should be provided for research 
include more especially facilities for observations in bacteri- 
ology and pathology, chemistry, physiology and meteorology. 

The block plans show provision for eighty-eight male and 
female patients. There is a central administrative block, with 
corridors and rooms for patients at right angles for about 
150 feet at each side and then trending at an obtuse angle. 
Only two storeys are recommended, both on account of the 
economy of service and the inability of patients to ascend 
many stairs, the amount of work done in raising the body 
| vertically being equal to twenty times that expended in moving 
the body on level ground ; or, in other words, five storeys or 
60 feet is equivalent to a walk of 1,200 feet on level ground. 
In order to diminish noise it is suggested that floors should 
rest on steel girders laid on felt and filled in with concrete, the 
partitions being of cement. As little wood as possible should 
be used. The roof should be flat and asphalted. Rooms -on 
ground floor should be raised about 4 feet above the ground on 
the higher side to insure the privacy of the bedroom. The 
floors of bedrooms should be of teak, with the joists well 
plugged and laid on cement. Zinc ceilings placed directly on 
the under side of the girders and fixed on a cement bed are 
recommended. The stairs should be of teak. The windows 
are to be carried flush with the ceiling, to be opened without 
effort, and not to clatter in the wind. The dimensions of bed- 
rooms should be ro feet high, 12 feet broad and 14 feet deep. 
As regards cost, it is said :— 

It is impossible to give any definite statement as to the cost 
of the proposed scheme without knowing the cost of labour 
and of materials at the chosen site and other details. Many 
sanatoriums have been built for the poor at a cost of from 250/. 
to 3co/. a bed, but modern sanatoriums, which contain single- 
bedded rooms and are constructed with a view to comfort, are 
more expensive. Thus, the Hohenhonnef, which consists of 
one large block and accommodates Icg patients, cost 660/. a 
bed ; the Anstalt, at Nordrach Colonie, for 24 patients, which 
is usually held up as an example of cheapness, cost 500/. per 
bed ; the projected sanatorium at Manchester (Ico patients) is 
expected to cost 1,000/. per bed ; and the projected Brompton 
Sanatorium at Frimley for 100 beds in one large block is to 
cost 56,0007, whilst the most recent fever hospitals in England, 
hospitals which have as. many as 20 patients in a ward, cost 
from 500/. to 550/. a patient. 

The plan adopted in the second essay is a central building 
with two-storey segmental wings, arranged in the form of a 
curve so as to afford a certain amount of shelter without inter- 
fering with the south aspect, the total frontage of the building 
being about 700 feet. In front are placed deep verandahs. 

The sanitary annexes are placed at the back of the wings 


| facing the entrances from the: grounds, which are in the centre | 


outside temperature, so that no sudden variations are experi-~ 
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of the wings. The administrative block and kitchen offices are 
placed on the north side, centrally situated and connected 
directly to the main building by a corridor. The approach is 
from the north, whilst the laundry, engine-house and investiga- 
tion buildings are arranged on a supposititious plan, and have 
been placed within easy distance. 7 , ; 

The authors of the third essay say :—The ideal sanatorium 
consists of a series of isolated huts, with windows on all four 
sides, in which the patients spend their whole time except when 
they are actually out in the grounds ; here they sleep and have 
their meals, breathing the while an atmosphere beyond the 
risk of contamination. On a small scale this appears to be 
practicable; but fora sanatorium of 100 beds the difficulties of 
heating, of carrying meals and of supervision over so large an 
area render the scheme impossible, with due regard to 
economy. The chief problem, then, is to effect a compromise 
whereby each patient’s room obtains a maximum of sunshine 
and fresh air and yet is so placed as to insure economy of 
management. Hence the unit of our sanatorium 1s a room 
facing south, with unobstructed aspect, with a large window 
space, with a door on the north side opening on to a wide 
corridor in which there is a large window exactly opposite the 
door. These rooms occupy the whole south frontage, and 
everything else has been made subservient to the one essential 
of providing that a current of pure air shall constantly flow 
through them. 

Each of the essays treats in detail, not only of the con- 
struction of the buildings, but of the furnishing, ventilation, 
drainage, as well as the administration. Nor are the 
arrangement and management of the farm and adjoining land 
neglected. The essays form treatises on sanatoria, and archi- 
tects as well as physicians are indebted to the Lancet for 
enabling so much information on an important subject to be 
obtainable. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S BUILDING LAWS. 


Ae to a paper by Mr. Snowden Ashford, 

inspector of buildings at Washington, the father of his 
country, took personal concern to make the national capital, or 
federal city, a model in every particular. 

The plan of the city was entrusted to L’Enfant and Elliott, 
and after the broad streets and avenues were laid out Wash- 
ington, with the wonderful forethought that characterised his 
public life, directed the Commissioners in 1791—while the capital 
was still in Philadelphia—to prepare the deeds transferring the 
property outside of the lines of the streets and reservations back 
to the owners or proprietors. There was a beautifully planned 
city on paper, and in keeping with the broadness and _ propor- 
tion of the plan Washington foresaw the necessity of regularity, 
permanency and safety of the buildings and improvements 
destined to flank the broad thoroughfares of his ideal city. He 
therefore directed that the trustees or commissioners insert 
such terms and conditions under and upon which conformed 
the first building regulations that govern the construction of 
buildings to this day, although formulated by George Wash- 
ington on October 17, 1791—more than one hundred years ago. 

Think of starting a city with a perfect system of streets, 
and with building regulations to govern for more than a 
hundred years, and think of the man who, amid the cares of 
state in Philadelphia, still had time to direct the manner of 
building the houses in his embryo capital. Some of George 
Washington’s regulations show how much thought he gave to 
the plan of his city. 

First, “‘ The outer walls of all houses shall be built of brick 
or stone.” Who would have thought 100 years ago of building 
steel or iron buildings or of concrete walls? And yet even such 
buildings come within the intent of this first regulation, and our 
present regulations repeat this requirement. 

Second. ‘“‘ That all buildings on the streets shall be parallel 
thereto, but before the foundation or party wall shall be begun 
application must be made to the proper. person appointed to 
superintend buildings to ascertain lines of the walls.” The 
wisdom of this requirement is recognised by our present regu- 
lations, but seems to have been neglected for a long time, and 
as a result, buildings erected more than twenty years ago are 
in some instances one foot on the neighbouring lot, or in many 
cases in mind nearly 1} feet in the public street. 

; The next, or third, regulation relates to the maximum and 
minimum height of buildings, and provides that no building 
shall be less than 35 feet in height on any avenue. But the 
terms of this article were declared suspended by proclamation 
of President Monroe about twenty years after the death of 
George Washington, and the height of buildings is now regu- 
lated by Act of Congress approved by President McKinley 
March 1, 1899. 

The fourth regulation related to party walls and the 
method of locating and paying for same, and is in force to-day 
in the same terms as drawn up by Washington. He also 
realised the necessity for temporary buildings for convenience 


of workmen while erecting buildings, and provided them a 
now regulated and permitted. 

His sixth regulation related to the manner of building over 
alleys, which at that time were private property, but as most 
of the alleys are now public, so much of the regulation is 
seldom applied. 

_ The other regulations adopted under Washington’s direc- 
tions applied to projections beyond the building line, such as 
vaults, areas, cellar doors and eaves of houses, and the limita- 
tions are similarly enforced to-day. 

So it will be seen that the father of his country laid the basis 
of regulations which have been amplified and enlarged upon 
by Presidents Monroe and Polk, extended by the Board of 
Aldermen and Board of Common Council, with the approval of 
the President, increased in scope by Acts of Congress, and 
amended and revised by the Commissioners of the district 
under special authority of Congress; but to this very day they 
are the same in intent as the regulations of George Washington, 
expanded only to meet the changed conditions of [11 years. 


A JESUIT ON BUILDING WORKMEN. 


HE Order of the Jesuits have always taken an interest in 
architecture and the sciences and arts relating to it. 
There have been several amateur architects among the 
members, and a style was at one time adopted in the churches 
which was in part their creation. As missionaries they have 
to build churches and schools in districts where skilled labour 
is not always to be obtained. In this country they are satisfied 
with giving commissions and acting as observers. A gymna- 
sium and other building works were lately in progress at the 
Jesuit College, near Chesterfield, and the following good- 
humoured remarks in the Aountaineer reveal what was thought 
of the workmen and their manner of labour :— 

This term has afforded us an opportunity of studying the 
British workman on his native scaffolding. We have watched 
the new wing and the gymnasium rising from the ground not 
without some curious speculation as to when they would attain 
to their full growth. The more sanguine among us have pro- 
fessed a cheery optimism, and have predicted the speedy com- 
pletion of both edifices in not more than three times the period 
specified in the contract. Others have been heard to mutter 
something about “ Easter,” or “ Wait till the summer.” But 
the unprejudiced spectator prescinds from such practical con- 
siderations as completion, or the proportion of the product to 
the time of production, and prefers to study the mind and 
methods of the producer. 

And first, the British workman presents himself to him as 
an interesting type of eternity, inasmuch as he can never be 
said properly to have begun, he appears to be independent of 
the passage of time and he shows no signs of ever coming to an 
end.. He is amiable and not at all shy. He courts investiga- 
tion, and is never better pleased than when he is being 
questioned about his occupation. For this affords him an 
opportunity, first, of doing a little less work than he might 
otherwise have done; and, secondly, of throwing dust in the 
eyes of his questioner, who goes away honestly believing that 
the bricklayer is indeed laying bricks and the stonecutter really 
and truly cutting stones. 

He guides himself by several sound maxims, the first of 
which, though he doesn’t know it, is classical—‘“ Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam” It is an unwritten law with him and his fellows 
(perhaps, though, it is written) that each workman shall keep 
rigidly and exclusively to his own department of work. A 
stonecutter may look at a brick, but he mustn’t touch it; a 
bricklayer may have a general sort of notion that there are 
stones about, but he mustn’t say so. The carpenter affects not 
to know that chisels are also used by masons, while the 
“labourer” (there is a subtle distinction in the word) carries 
his hod of mortar up the ladder, and is quite surprised to see 
it used by the builder. As for the man who mixes the mortar, 
he doesn’t know why he does it. As each labourer comes and 
fills his hod he thinks to himself, “‘ How funny. Now what is 
he going to do with it, I wonder? I shan’t have any left soon 
if they go on like this.” 

If the bricklayer comes to a spot in his course at which a 
stone ought to be laid, he sits down and waits till the mason 
comes and lays it. If the mason comes, very good; if he 
does not, all the better. There is a lovable simplicity in all 
this which quite disarms the contractor, and often throws a 
spell over his employer. 

Another golden maxim of the British workman’s is, ‘‘ Do as 
little as you can, and take your time about it.” He does not 
say this in so many words, for he is often a married man and 
frequents only the best public-houses; but he acts upon it all 
the same. This leads him to scorn piecework, and to give his 
whole attention to that which is paid by the hour. And what 
his “whole attention” is, we all know. When the British 
workman gives his “whole attention” to anything, sensible 
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people who are not British workmen go away and wait until 
his attention is diverted into some other channel. They know 
that when once he begins to think about his work they are 
lost, for his reflections naturally take the form of self-examination 
and he asks himself, “Am I really doing as little as I can? 
Am I honestly taking as long about it as possible? When it 
is finished can J, without affectation, tell myself that it is as badly 
done as even I could doit?” And if he finds himself at fault 
on any of these points his duty to himself compels him to begin 
all over again. 

A third aphorism which serves the British workman as a 
guide to his feet is, “‘ You can’t do two things at once.” Some, 
indeed, hold that this proposition involves the corollary that 
“You can’t do anything at once.” Most workmen, however, 
distinguish ; they make an exception in the case of ceasing 
work, they say that this can and ought to be done at once. 
Thus the foreman never has to whistle twice, nor the clock to 
strike in vain. But all agree that a man can’t smoke and work 
at the same time :—‘ In justice to our employer,” they say, 
“ we won't attempt it.” So when a bricklayer wants a smoke 
(and he generally does) he knocks off bricklaying and smokes. 
Ifa stonecutter lights his pipe while he is at work and finds 
that the smoke gets in his eyes and hampers him, he recognises 
at once that he is attempting too much, so he leaves off stone- 
cutting and has his smoke out. 

Sometimes there are, in addition to the ordinary workmen, 
two officials who are humorously described as the clerk of the 
works and the foreman builder. The duty of the first is to look 
on and smoke, and of the second to smoke and look on. Their 
work does not of course interfere with an occasional nap over 
a newspaper, but on the whole they succeed in doing it pretty 
thoroughly. 

The slater, whose calling, like most occupations of a lofty 
character, has often to be pursued in solitude, sometimes feels 
lonely; and on these occasions the good-natured fellow will 


make no difficulty of descending and mixing freely with his | 


fellow-workers on a lower level. He will lend a hand to the 
clerk of the works or the foreman builder, or engage ina friendly 
chat with the plumber, who, having taken only three weeks to 
lay two gas-pipes, and having twenty-six more to lay, of course 
has plenty of time on his hands. 

This is not the place in which to speak of plumbers. That 
subject would require a treatise to itself ; and besides, we have 
not yet been granted sufficient opportunity of watching them 
at their work. This much, however, we may say, as the result 
of former observation: if there be anywhere a piece of piping 
which is obviously too long or too short for his purpose, that 
is the piece of piping which the plumber will inevitably choose 
for it; if there be a wall, or a floor, through which, by going 
completely out of his way, he can knock a hole four times too 
large for the insertion of an utterly unnecessary pipe through 
that wall or that floor the plumber will at once proceed to 
knock such a hole. 

Matthew Arnold said of the sea that it was “salt” and 
“ estranging,” and so far he may be held to have abused that 
element. But to these adjectives he prefixed the word “ un- 
plumbed” :— 

‘‘ The unp!umbed, salt, estranging sea.” 


And this epithet alone quite removes the reproach implied in 
the other two, and makes the sea at once pleasant and 
desirable. 

But let the British workman go on; let him proceed on his 
artless way; we are at his mercy. Until we are able to 
purchase houses ready-made in America and set them up for 
ourselves we must remain bound to the wheels of his chariot or 
hang ourselves in our own purse-strings. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


qa following students’ competition has been arranged :— 
A cottage hospital, with wards for men, women and 
accidents ; each ward to contain three beds. 
lavatories and earth-closets to be provided. Waiting-room, 
surgery, nurse’s sitting and bedroom, bath, lavatory and earth- 
closet. Kitchen, scullery and usual offices, and two servants’ 
bedrooms. All the accommodation to be on the ground floor, 
except the servants’ bedrooms, which may be on first floor 
(partly in roof if necessary). A detached mortuary to be pro- 
vided. The site, which is level and raised 3 feet above road- 
way, has a frontage of 70 feet north to south and 250 feet west 
to east, the building line being set back 20 feet. There is a 
building on the north boundary with ancient lights up a height 
ot Io feet from the ground level, and 6 feet in width, the build- 
ing being 40 feet deep. Water supply from main in roadway, 
and provision to be made for storing and using rain water, and 
tor disposal of waste water from baths and sinks, &c. Mate- 
rials, brick with stone dressings and tiled roofs. Cost not to 
exceed 2,00¢/,, including boundary walls. 
Drawings to be executed in ink toa scale of 8 inches to 


Bath-rooms, | 


1 foot, with one sheet of details of roof construction and a 
sketch perspective. Approximate cost to be stated and method 
of obtaining same shown. Block plan toa scale of 16 feet to 
1 inch, showing drainage and having true north point indicated 
thereon.’ Drawings must bear no distinguishing mark, but 
have attached thereto a sealed envelope containing the author’s 
name and address, and must be delivered to the Secretary on 
or before March 19, 1903. Drawings must be sent flat. A 
student who is in arrear with his subscription is ineligible te 
compete. The award will consist of books or instruments to 
the value of 3/. 3s., to be selected by the successful competitor. 


The Council may give additional awards or withhold the prize” 


in accordance with the number and merit of the designs 
received. 


THE LOMBARD STREET SIGNS. 


iba a letter to the Zzmes Sir George Birdwood writes :—As 
the readers of the Zzes are aware, one of the happiest 
features of the decoration of the streets of London for the 
Coronation was the revival in Lombard Street of some of the 
picturesque signs of the older banking houses and goldsmiths’ 
shops of the City. There was a wealth of artistic decorations 
to be discovered in the streets by the discriminating spectator 
during the Coronation, but they were, for the most part, 
isolated and overwhelmed by the monstrosities about them, 
and therefore ineffective. Even where an attempt was made 
to decorate a street or a parish on some co-operative and locally 
relevant plan, through the manipulation of it in so many cases 
having been left in the hands of men who were not professional 
artists, the failure to achieve a creditable result was just as 
marked and far more humiliating. The rare success of 
Lombard Street is mainly due to the fact that its famous 
banking and insurance houses intelligently, liberally and 
zealously combined to decorate it as a whole—their notion 
being to restore to it something of the quaint and significant 
picturesqueness of its aspect in the eighteenth century ; and 
that they then entrusted the fashioning forth of their “fair idea” 
toso accomplished and sympathetic an “artificer in brass and 
iron” as Mr. J. Starkie-Gardner. It adds to the impressiveness 
of the signa tabernaria executed by him that they are not 
shams to serve a passing occasion, but realities, designed to 
minister, practically for ever, to the human sense of beauty, if 
not in Lombard Street, still as treasured examples of nineteenth- 
century work in truly architectonic street signs. Each one of 
them is racy of the locality, of artistic merit, and possessed of 
its own individuality ; and all of us who take an “‘emulate 
pride” in the artistic evolution of modern London—which is 
advancing far more rapidly than some dream of in their 
patriotic pessimism—hoped that these signs would remain 
fixtures in Lombard Street, and, indeed, that the use of similar 
signs would gradually extend into all the pent and populous 
streets of ancient renown centred in the Bank, the Guildhal} 
and St. Paul’s, 
After, however, some months of anxious suspense it is now 
again being said that they are all to come down, and that what 
appeared to bea lasting memorial of the Coronation is to be 
swept away in stolid defiance of the earnestly expressed wishes 
and protests of the banking and insurance houses most inte- 
rested in the matter. These signs are not vulgar and offensive, 
because ignorant and selfish advertisements. They are the 
natural, spontaneous, correlative and concordant embellish- 
ments of a constricted, lofty-shadowed, public thoroughfare of 
inspiring and fruitful historic name. They do not impede 
either the perspective or the traffic of the street. On the con- 
trary, they give to it that iridescent play of light and colour 
much needed in a street which, while architecturally dignified, 
is sombre, owing to its narrow course lying at right angles to 
the daily path of the sun and the almost complete’ absence 
from it of open shops, with their bright and gaily decked-out 
windows of broad (“plate”) glass. 

Surely it betrays a culpable default of public thrift that, 
when hundreds of thousands of pounds are spent on the 
adorning of our streets in connection with such State pageants 
as Jubilees and Coronations, no part of the expenditure should 
be devoted to decorations of a permanent character. Com- 
pared with Paris, Munich, Vienna and Rome, very little has 
been done for the artistic embellishment of the streets and 
squares and open places of London, which present innumer- 
able situations where gates, arches, fountains, vases, obelisks, 
columns, statues, busts, wall trophies, &c., would most ap- 
pronriately emphasise and exalt the surrounding architecture. 
The practice in Paris is to direct some substantial portion of all 
such occasional expenditures to the abiding benefit of the city; 
and the most beneficent application of it in the long result is 
found to be on buildings and monuments of the highest art, 
dedicated “to all the stories of the country.” Napoleon I. 
was quick to recognise the part played by such memorials in 
giving to the French national character its distinctive note of 
passionate and unselfish heroism, first struck, with a resonance 
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that filled the whole world, in the noble tragedies of Corneille. 
_ The streets and parks of London, which of itself is a county, are 
the only schools, art galleries, libraries and recreation grounds of 
at least one-half of a population of 4,536,c63 (Whitaker) human 
souls; and the duty of making these thoroughfares and open 
places stately and splendid, in illustration of all that is profitable 
in our history for instruction in righteousness and for perfection 
“unto all good works,” is becoming one of increasingly impera- 
tive obligation on those who desire to maintain the traditional 
character of the people of London in its full integrity. This is 
why “City men” are instinctively so jealous for the worshipful 
care of their churches, and for the conservancy of every time- 
worn relic of the past and of every solitary green tree and every 
patch of old-time flowers surviving in their midst, the passing 
sight of which soothes and elevates them in the daily round of 
their exacting duties. Watching them where, in one or other 
of Wren’s churches they so often seek a momentary refuge 
“from the distractions of the street without, it would almost 
appear as if the ultimate and fundamental rule of art and 
religion must be one and indivisible. In its own degree, every 
work of art creates a sphere of untroubled mental repose about 
its beholders ; and it is therefore, I would fain trust, in spite of 
the sinister rumours whispered about, that the Lombard Street 
signs may be yet spared to refresh for years to come the eyes 
and hearts of all wayfaring “ City men.” 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


HE annual general meeting of the Association of Techni- 
cal Institutions was held on Tuesday at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, when Sir J. Wolfe Barry delivered his presidential 
address. He observed that he had for more years than he 
liked to remember taken the greatest interest in many of the 
institutions devoted to technical education, and he was not 
likely to undervalue it. But one might, perhaps, in 1903, ask 
‘who did? Its value and importance to the country at large 
was in the air. One heard of it everywhere as the necessity of 
our time; and, again, it was common ground that in our 
scientific mental equipment we were behind our two great 
trading competitors, America and Germany. Why was this 
backwardness? It was not for want of information, it was not 
due to want of advocacy, it could not be owing to want of 
resources in the richest country in the world, and one 
which had produced the most original minds and some 
_of the highest masters of applied science. In such an 
assembly as that one ought to recognise with thank- 
fulness all that was done by the late Prince Consort 
to endeavour to show us that a main road to commercial 
_ success in the future lay through science and not by rule of 
thumb. Much progress had been made in the past fifty years; 
. but, after all, could we, or ought we to be in the least satisfied 
with the present results? The matriculated students in 
German technical high schools numbered 15,442, while in the 
whole of similar institutions and universities of Great Britain 
the number of students was returned as 3,873. In America 
much the same contrast with us was apparent. We were, 
however, a practical nation, and when we were really satisfied 
« we usually acted. It was many years after the commencement 
of the supposed peace millennium of 1851 before we thoroughly 
grasped the idea that a strong navy was absolutely necessary 
for our very existence as a nation, and that we were not loved 
on the Continent; but, once we felt sure of this, there was no 
-. more starving of our navy. The only danger with respect to 
the navy which a Government of Great Britain ran was that it 
should be suspected of neglecting it. If the public opinion of 
this country were as firmly convinced on technical education 
- as that of Germany and America, there could not be that want 
of funds which we now sorrowfully recognised. What was 
' wanted above all things was to convince our manufacturers of 
the extreme value of technical education. 

He wanted, however, to uSe a word of caution against any 
exaggeration in the estimates of the influence of technical 
education on trade competition. It was of the greatest weight; 
but unquestionably there were other very important economic 
reasons for the great development of German and American 
commerce during the past twenty or thirty years. In the 

- juxtaposition of coal and iron in this country we had for the 
first half of the nineteenth century an advantage over the other 
countries of the world who had not developed their mines or 

_ their means of internal.communication. This condition of 
things existed no longer. Again, though we still were, he 

. supposed, the richest nation in the world in accumulated 
capital, we in this respect occupied formerly a more command- 

‘ing position than we did now. ' All our competitors, too, were 
Protectionist countries. He was not going to enter upon such 

.a@ subject as Free Trade versus Protection; but it must be 

_ obvious that if manufacturers were secure in the possession 
of the home market they could afford to undercut in foreign 

, ventures those who were notso happily placed. Another matter 
which had had of late an important influence in the competi- 
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tion of German and American trade with that of this country 
was standardisation. Both these countries recognised years 
ago its value, and characteristically set to work to bring it 
about. Some one might say that standardisation was a result 
of technical education, but he thought it was rather the result 
of practical business appreciation of the necessities of trade. 
He was happy to say that at last we were alive to the adyan- 
tages of standardisation, and that before this year was out we 
should probably see it adopted in all the important engineer- 
ing trades of Great Britain. One more matter affecting our 
trade might be referred to, namely, that owing to our long 
supremacy we had begun to look upon the trade of the world 
as almost our inherent right, and had not felt the present neces- 
sity of pushing it with zeal, intelligence and careful considera- 
tion of the real wants or tastes of our customers. This was, no 
doubt, in process of amendment. It was undoubted that all 
these matters should not be lost sight of or belittled when we 
discussed German or American competition with ourselves ; and, 
as it was dangerous to overstate a case, he thought we ought 
to be careful not to appear to trace the whole or nearly 
the whole of the stress of the competition which we now encoun- 
tered to the better technical education of our rivals. Perhaps. 
this had been too much done, But in spite of well-grounded 
alarms our feet had not at present been very badly pinched by the 
shoes of the competition of other countries; the Board of Trade 
returns did not indicate—what we often heard of—the decad- 
ence of British trade. Up to now this country was holding its 
own, both in excellence of work and in itsvolume. He did not 
say that she would continue to do so, but, on the contrary, he 
recognised real dangers. He thought, however, that another 
main reason why we had been and still were backward in 
getting on equal terms with our competitors in matters within 
our control—for example, in technical education—was due to 
the fact that the sharp pinch of necessity had not yet absolutely 
come. That it would come, and come sharply, if we did not 
mend our ways he had little doubt. 

He ventured to say that, first, we wanted to render avail- 
able the highest intellects among us for research as applied to 
the arts, and, secondly, to discover and utilise the best possible 
directing minds in our manufactures. As a means to these 
ends we must educate widely. We wanted to see in Great 
Britain the man of science installed in his laboratory in most 
important manufactories, and encouraged to help in their 
developments. We desired to see in this country what was so 
observable in America, namely, that almost every one was a 
mechanic and knew something of applied science, valuing it, 
as was the case in Germany, as the handmaid of commerce 
apart from its inherent charm. We wanted to obtain our men 
at their best—when they were young, but not so young as to be 
without experience. Our object ought tg be to turn out 
our best men fully equipped in every kind of scientific 
and practical education at from twenty-eight to thirty years 
of age, and then “to give them their head” A man 
like this would know when to discard obsolete methods, 
to get rid of wasteful machinery and still more wasteful 
hand or animal labour, and to march with the time—to walk 
with certainty and not haphazard. He wanted to suggest that 
our present methods required amendment. He ventured to 
think that we frequently endeavoured to produce the manufac- 
tured article of the educated man in technology at too early an 
age. This seemed to be the case from the lowest to the highest 
classes—we allowed children to go to work at 11 years of age, 
while Germany said 12, France 13, Switzerland 14 were the 
earliest legal ages. He noticed that the u iversal complaint 
among those who directed the technical studies of the artisan 
class was that they came to them deplorably deficient in 
primary education, and we could not be surprised that this was 
the case with an I1 years’ limit at which parents could be 
tempted to earn money by their children’s wages. Take, 
again, the youth leaving any of our public schools; how 
much had .he learnt for the battle of life? He had 
spent some seven years in having Latin and_ Greek 
classics driven into him, generally with most indifferent 
success, and he had little or no knowledge of the classics 
of his own language. He knew very little of the geo- 
graphy or history of his own or any other country. 
He might know some mathematics of a rud:mentary kind, 
if he had shown any taste that way and had had some 
encouragement. He knew no foreign language, and he 
scarcely knew his own. He knew little or nothing of any 
science, but, if a clever lad, he could write rather ordinary 
Latin verses and construe Greek plays. Most unfortunately, 
in many—he thought he might say in most—cases our public 
school boy of eighteen or nineteen had, with but a few exceptions, 
acquired a rooted dislike of all learning and all culture, possibly 
from perfunctory teaching in unduly large classes and undue 
exaltation of athletics. It seemed to him that, apart from the 
healthy atmosphere of a good public school, the whole was a 
pitiable result in the way of preliminary education. He hoped 
he should not be thought to suggest that some training 
He thought quite 
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differently. But why drive every one along the same road, and 
why spend seven or eight years of a most receptive time of 
life in the impossible task of trying to make every one a 
classical scholar? Surely out of the seven or eight years 
of public-school life mental training could be given in the 
scientific and structural study of foreign modern languages, 
which should also be, of course, taught colloquially. If the 
exaggerated time given to dead languages were saved, there 
would be no difficulty in teaching geography of all kinds, some 
history and applied mathematics, and at least one science, in a 
reasonably efficient way. But, leaving the subject of our public 
schools, and without discussing the curricula of the old 
universities, we found, as in primary education, that in this 
country we began and finished technical education at an age 
which seemed to him too early. He had before him a state- 
ment prepared at the Merchant Venturers’ Technical College 
at Bristol__a return of all the students fifteen years old and 
upwards taking day technological courses at all the teach- 
ing institutions in Great Britain and Germany. He had 
alluded mournfully to the absolute numbers of technical 
students in the two nations, but the grouping into years was 
even more disheartening ; and much the same state of things 
was found in the United States as in Germany as regarded 
third, fourth and post-graduate study. 

He ventured to hope that, as a large proportion of our 
technical students were in London, we might look for help in 
the London University, now happily constituted a teaching 
university, which would co-ordinate the work of so many teach- 
ing institutions of many various kinds, and would induce 
longer courses of study. It was a satisfaction also to record 
that the older universities were working on the same lines, 
though not in all cases so liberally; and we must all recognise 
the valuable work done of late at Cambridge, Victoria, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and other universities. Let us then not 
be content with present methods, but aiin at something better— 
some system which would bring out at the really valuable years 
the best of our British intellect. It had no inferiority to that 
of other nations, its records were of the most brilliant kind and 
it was for us to be satisfied with no system that was deficient 
in grasp or which stopped short of perfection. Finally, let us 
endeavour each in his own sphere of influence to direct, with- 
out any exaggeration, but with profound conviction, the atten- 
tion of our commercial classes to the fact that technical educa- 
tion of the best and thorough kind was an urgent and crying 
necessity if we were to continue in our position among the 
nations of the world. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the President for his address. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 


HE Architectural Association of Ireland has issued a very 
interesting programme of lectures on architectural history 
and building construction in connection with the second half of 
the session 1902-3, which opened on Tuesday. The Asso- 
ciation was restarted in 1896 with a view to the improvement 
of educational facilities and of architectural study in Ireland. 
With this end in view the Association has done much by means 
of lectures, classes, &c., but while a good deal has been 
accomplished, much remains yet to be done. The members of 
the Association seek to establish in Ireland such regular 
courses of study and other educational facilities as now 
exist in London and elsewhere. The matter is one 
which ought to interest the general public no less than 
the architects, for it is only by such means that a sense and 
appreciation of the beautiful and good in architecture can be 
cultivated and insured. A glance at the lectures, both historical 
and practical, which make up the present programme will 
convince any careful reader that they are very comprehensive 
in extent and subject, and they will be delivered by lecturers 
whose knowledge enables them to speak as experts. We 
notice that the Association has now an interesting lending and 
reference library, which will be of great use to the members. 
The volume of by-laws contains also a catalogue of the library, 
and particulars with reference to the travelling studentship 
and the various prizes offered for competition amongst members 
and students. 


GENERAL. 


The Painted Plaster Statues which were experimentally 
placed in the gallery of the Petit Palais, Paris, have now been 
removed. It was considered that they failed as an element of 
decoration. 

The Housing Committee of the Glasgow Corporation 
have decided to recommend that the scheme for providing 
houses for workmen in the east end of Glasgow be not pro- 
- ceeded with. The sanction of the Council will. in the. usual 
‘way require to be secured. The estimated cost of the scheme 

was I00,0co/., and it was proposed to erect 700 houses on the 


Kennyhill estate of one, two and three apartments at an annual — 
rental of 5/., 8/. and 127. Seventy designs for the scheme had 
been sent in by architects and the premiums awarded. ’ 


Mr. A. J. Evans will deliver a course of three lectures at 
the Royal Institution on “ Pre-Phcenician Writing in Crete, 
and its Bearings on the History of the Alphabet.” On — 
January 30, Professor W. E Dalby will lecture on “ Vibration 
Problems in Engineering Science.” 


The Tramways Committee of the Leicester Corporation — 
have accepted tenders for nearly 78,000/. for the first section of 
the electric tramways scheme for the borough. The whole of 
the contracts have gone to English firms. 


The Poplar Council are considering the advisability of 
carrying out street improvements in the borough at a cost of 
nearly 9,000/. 


Messrs. Lyons & Co., Ltd., state that they designed and 
executed the whole of the work at the Trocadéro Restaurant. — 


mw. Legrain, the French sculptor, was possessed of «a — 
reproduction in bronze of La Dentelliére, which his friend 
Jules Dalou presented to him. He set it up in the courtyard — 
of his house. A few days ago it was stolen. It is the only 
copy in existence, and the original is in a public gallery of th 
United States. 


The Archbishop of York proposes to institute a special 
fund intended to assist needy schools in the matter of neces- — 
sary repairs, and also in cases where alterations and improve-— 
ments may be required by the local education authority. 


Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, president, began on Wednesday 
last before the Edinburgh Architectural Society the first of a — 
series of eight lectures on the “ Building of a House.” 


The Model of the statue of Alfred de Musset by M. Mercié 
has been accepted by the Municipal Council of Paris. It is 
expected that the work, which is being presented by M. Osiris, 
will be ready ina year. 


The Holborn Borough Council have instructed Messrs. 
Douglas Young & Co to dispose of two freehold building sites, 
one situated in the Gray’s Inn Road, having a frontage of 
83 feet 6 inches to that thoroughfare and covering an area of 
22,460 square feet; the other is situated in Little Saffron Hill, 
close to Farringdon and Clerkenwell Roads, and covering an 
area of 6,662 feet. 


Mr.Henry Syer Cuming, F.S.A., vice-president of the British 
Archzeological Association, has bequeathed to the parish of St. 
Mary, Newington, his museum, representative of natural 
history, archeology and ethnology, and his library and his col- 
lection of coins and medals and his curios, to be retained as 
the Cuming Museum, and he bequeathed to the parish 8,000/. 
in trust, to apply the income thereof in payment of the salary 
of a competent curator. 


The Paddington Urban Council are negotiating with the 
Regent’s Canal Company with a view to the provision of a new 
bridge over the canal at Warwick Road, and abutting improve- 
ments, at an estimated cost of 10,000/. 


Mr. Herhert Kynaston has been appointed by the 
Colonial Office director of the Geological Survey of the Trans- 
vaal. In 1895 Mr. Kynaston was appointed to the Geological 
Survey of Scotland, and during the eight years of his service 
has done valuable work in the Western Highlands, and pub- 
lished several papers dealing mainly with researches on igneous * 
rocks, 


Mr. James Foster Wadmore, architect, died on Saturday 
last at Tonbridge in his eighty-first year. He was. a membet 
of several archeological sccieties, and was a former Master of 
the Skinners’ Company. He designed and erected the’ first — 
chapel at Tonbridge School. 


™M. Bouguereau has been re-elected president of the 
Society of French Artists, and MM. Scelliers de Gisors and 
Bartholdi vice-presidents. M. Robert Fleury has been ap- 
pointed president of the jury for paintings, M. Bartholdi presi- 
dent of the jury for sculpture, and M. Albert Maignan for the 
decorative arts in this year’s Salon. ~- 


The War Department at Washington has decided that 
the German Emperor’s gift of a statue of Frederick the Great 
shall be placed in the park of the new Military College, the 
grounds of which will be arranged for the reception of statues 
of various international military heroes. | 


The International Congress of Hygiene, the eleventh of 
the series, will be held at the Palais des Académies, Brussels, _ 
during the first week in September next. 


The Premium of 2,000 rs. offered by the committee of the — 
Queen Victoria Memorial for the best design for a clock tower 
and canopy, to be erected at Allahabad, India, has been 
awarded to Mr. Robert F. Sherar, chief asssistant to Mr. Peter 
L. Henderson, architect, Edinburgh. 
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THE 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responstble for thetr contents. 

Wo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications, 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T; hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 28.—Plans, specifications and esti- 
mates are invited in competition for power and appliances to 
deal with the accumulations of silt in portions of the river 
hee Mr. W. T. Baker, town clerk, King Square, Bridg- 
water. 


CAPE TOWN.—Jan. 31.—The Council of the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope invite designs for the erection of 
university buildings. Premiums of 4022, 2002. and 1oo/. will 
be awarded to the authors of the designs placed first, second 
a ee J Mataes Particulars of the competition may be 
obtained on application to the Registrar at Cape To 1 
the Agent-General in London. 7. : ik ao 

CASTLEFORD, YORKS.—Mar, 31.—Designs are invited for 
eras my eee 15Z. and ro/. respectively. Mr. H. 
“1. broadbent, clerk to Urban Distri 1 
Caceeee istrict Council, Town Hall, 

HULL.— Mar. 31 —Designs in competiti invi 

’ petition are invited for the 
extension of the town hall. Premiums of 3002., 200/. and rood. 
are offered. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—Jan. 15.—Plans and designs are 
invited for a central home and cottage homes for children of 
both sexes in the Kingston Road, in the parish of New Malden. 
A premium for the first three selected plans of 257, 15/. and 
to/. respectively is offered. Mr. Jas. Edgell, clerk, Union 
Offices, Coombe Lane, Kingston-on-Thames. 

SMETHWICK.— Jan. 31.—Competitive designs and tenders 
are invited for erection of a refuse destructor. Mr. C. J. Fox 
Allin, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Smethwick. 

ST. IVES, CORNWALL.—Jan. 31.—Competitive plans are 
invited for the erection of municipal buildings, to consist of a 
guildhall, council-chamber, jury room, public hall, town clerk’s 
office, surveyor’s office, treasurer’s office, muniment room, 
parochial office, mayor’s parlour and fire-brigade station and 
offices. Premiums of 70/. and 30/. respectively will be awarded 
to the architects whose plans and specifications are considered 
to be first and second in order of merit. Mr. Edward Boase, 
town clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, St. Ives, Cornwall. 


SUTTON COLDFIELD.—Feb. 20.—Designs are invited for 
the erection of a town hall adjoining the council house, the 
total expenditure to be limited to 7,000/, Premiums of 509/., 
302. and 20/. respectively will be awarded for the three best 
designs in order of merit. Mr. W. A. Clarry, CE, borough 
surveyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfiela. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For pulling-down twenty-five old 
cottages in Church Street and Fleet Street, and the erection of 
twelve new houses in Church Street and Booth Street. Messrs. 
Thos. George & Son, architects, Old Square, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, — Jan. 
veniences for ladies at the public baths, Henry Square. 
H, Lindley, architect, Market Avenue, Ashton. 

BEXLEY HEATH —Jan. 31.—For the adaptation of the 
buildings known as Oak House, Broadway, Bexley Heath, 
Kent, for council offices, and the erection of council chamber, 
waiting and cloak-rooms, &c. Mr. Thos. G. Baynes, clerk, 
Public Hall, Bexley Heath, Kent. 

BIRMINGHAM —Jan. 30.—For erection of ten cottages for 
the use of the walksmen stationed along the line of aqueduct 
from Wales to Birmingham, for the Birmingham Corporation. 
Mr. Edward Orford Smith, town clerk, Council House, 
Birmingham. 

BLESSINGTON.— Jan. 28.—For erection of a medical officer’s 
residence, dispensary and out-offices in the town of Blessington, 
including the formation of yard, the construction of drains, the 
erection of yard wall, entrance and side gates, closets, baths, 
lavatory, basins, &c, and providing a hot and cold-water 
supply for the premises. Mr. D. J. Purcell, clerk of the Naas 
Union, Blessington. 

Bow —Jan. 20.—For the reconstruction and widening of 
Bow Bridge, carrying Bow Road over the River Lee, and 
situate partly in the County of London, and partly in the 
County of Essex. Particulars at the Engineer’s department, 
L.C.C. County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BULWELL.—For additions to Quarry Road Stores, Bulwell, 
Notts. Mr. William V. Betts, architect, Bank Offices, Old 
Basford. 


CAMBORNE —Jan. 22 —For erection of Council offices and 
fire station at the Camborne Cross, Camborne, Cornwall. 
Mr, Sampson Hill, architect, Redruth. 

CANTERBURY.—Jan. 16.—For repairs, painting, &c., to 
stone house, stables, cottages, farm buildings, greenhouses, 
&c., at the Canterbury Borough Asylum, St. Martin’s Hill. , 
Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 St. Margaret’s Street, 
Canterbury. 


16.— For providing con- 
Mr. 


SPECIALITY. 
‘2 >= 
ERECTION OF ROUND FACTORY CHIMNEY-STACKS 
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ON THE 


“CUSTODIS SYSTEM,” 


With Specially Constructed Patent Blocks. 


Alphons Custodis Chimney Construction Co., 119 Victoria Streei, Westminster 
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CARLISLE.—For erection of hotel buildings, Carlisle. 
Messrs. Oliver & Dodgshun, architects, Carlisle. 

CHANDLERSFORD.—Jan. 12.—For partial reconstruction of 
the bridge, Chandlersford, Hants. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county 
surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

CLACTON-ON-SEA.—-For alteration and conversion of two 
large villas into shops, showrooms and workrooms. Mr. 
George Gardiner, architect, 5 Marine Parade, Clacton-on-Sea. 


CROMER.—Jan. 12—For erection of an electric-light 
station, comprising boiler-house, engine and accumulator 
rooms, stores and offices at Cromer. Mr. James K. Frost, 
clerk, Council Office, Cromer. 


DEVIZES —Jan. 20 —For erection of a female ward at the 
Wilts County pauper and lunatic asylum, Devizes. Mr. 
Charles S. Adye, county surveyor, County Offices, Trowbridge. 


DEVONPORT.—Jan. 14.—For construction of septic tanks, 
bacterial filters, buildings, &c., at the Fish Pond, Camelshead. 
Mr. J. F. Burns, borough surveyor, 39 Ker Street, Devonport. 

DuNMow.—For erection of a block of six cottages on 
ground adjoining the railway station at Dunmow, Essex. 
Messrs. Hasler & Clapham, Dunmow. 


DURHAM —Jan. 19.—For construction and erection of a 
road bridge over the river Wear, near Harelaw, about one 
mile west of Wolsingham Mr. George W. Egglestone, highway 
surveyor, Stanhope. 

FINCHLEY —Jan. 17—For carrying-out certain new 
sanitary arrangements, structural alterations, decorations and 
renovations in connection with Christ’s College. Mr. H. T. 
Wakelam, engineer, Guildhall, Westminster. 


GRIMSBY.—Jan. 12.-For supply of an electrically-driven 
capstan for use at the electricity works Mr. W. A. Vignoles, 
borough electrical engineer, Corporation Electricity Works, 
Grimsby. 

HACKNEY — Jan. 14 —For extension of the existing boiler- 
house and the provision of additional boilers at the workhouse, 
Sidney Road, Homerton, N.E. Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, 
76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

HACKNEY.—Jan. 20.—For erection of a block of balcony 
dwellings for the working classes on a site situated at London 
Fields. Particulars at the Housing Section of the Architect’s 
Department, London County Council, 19 Charing Cross 
Road, S.W. 


HASTINGS.—Jan. 14.—For covering in the sides of the 
covered ways to the blocks of the new workhouse. Mr. A. W. 
Jeffery, architect, 5 Havelock Road, Hastings. 

HAwoRTH —For erection of two houses in Main Street, 
Haworth, Yorks. Mr. A. Booth, South View, Haworth. 

HENDON —Jan. 19.—For street works in First Avenue,,. 
Cowley Place, Wilberforce Road and The Burroughs. Mr. S, 
Slater Grimley, engineer to the Council,. Hendon. 

HERTFORD.—Jan. 12.—For erection of a hotel and shop 
adjoining at Hertford. Mr. James Farley, architect, Old 
Cross, Hertford. 

HOMERTON.—Jan. 14.—For exension of the existing 
boiler-house and the provision of additional boilers ati the 
workhouse, Sidney Road. Mr. Frank R. Coles, clerk to 
Guardians, Sidney Road. 

ILKESTON.—Jan. 13.—For erection of a public free library 
at Ilkeston. Messrs. Hunter & Woodhouse, architects, Belper. 

IpswicH —-Jan. 13.—For additions to workshops at 
St. John’s Home, Ipswich. Mr. Henry J. Wright, architect, 
4 Museum Street, Ipswich. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 13.—For erection (1) of 42 artisans’ 
dwellings, (2) of 10 cottages at Williamstown, and (3) of 
22 artisans’ dwellings at George’s Avenue, Blackrock. Mr. 
F. C. Caldbeck, architect, 2 St. Andrew Street, Dublin:. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 14.—For erection of a free library, Water- 
ford Mr. Albert E. Murray, architect, 37 Dawson Street,. 
Dublin. 

IRELAND —Jan. 15.—For alterations, additions and repairs 
to the manse property of Bovevagh Presbyterian church. 
The Rev..T. E. Culbert, BA., Manor House, Dungiven, 
County Derry. 

IRELAND —Jan. 20 —For erection of branch premises and! 
hall at Spencer Road, Londonderry. The Secretary, Equitable 
Co-operative Society, Ltd., 59 Strand Road. 

KENDAL.—Jan. 16 —For demolishing walls and buildings. 
at Windermere Road and rebuilding boundary wall, &c ; set- 
ting back fence wall, Milnthorpe Road, west side; and working: 
a gravel pit, Wattsfield Estate. Mr. R. Hampton Clucas, 
borough surveyor, Town Hall. 

Kincswoop.—Jan. 14—For construction of Kingswoodi 
sewerage and sewage disposal works (Conham section),. con- 
sisting of about 7,109 yards of 9-inch stoneware pipe sewers,. 
5,000 yards of 12-inch stoneware pipe sewers, 1,219 yards of 


PATENT INDURATED STONE 


MANUFACTURED PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. City Offices: 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, London, E.C. 


Works MILLWALL, E. 
THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE MAN- 
HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAVING, SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, &c. 
Prevents Dry Rot, 


Fungus, Decay, &c. Solignum 
Wood Preservative. si 


HULL. 


and is a pleasing 
Stain. | 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Particulars fon MAJOR & co. 


SUPPLIED TO WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.M. THE KING. 
Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Corporations, and District Councils. 


Perfect Foothold. Cope and Work like Natural Stone. No Laminations. 
Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. 
No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. Frostproof. 

Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 
Never becomes Slippery. 


Ltd. Solignum Depot, 


Contractors 
Suitable alike 
for STEPS, LANDINGS, 
WINDOW and DOOR HEADS, 
SILLS, JAMBS, or any purpose for which 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE USED, 
WILL LAST A CENTURY. 


~The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE co. 


(BRANCH OF BROOKES, Lrp.), 


London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland Railway} 


Head Offices: HALIFAX. 
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15-inch stoneware pipe sewers, 60 yards of g-inch cast-iron 
sewers, 20 yards of 12-inch cast-iron sewers, with manholes, 
Alushing-tanks, ventilators, &c. Mr. Alfred J. Saise, Kings- 
wood Urban District Council Offices, High Street, Kingswood. 


LANCASTER.—Jan. 14.—For supply of fireclay pipes, grit 
setts, road materials, setts, flags and curbs (Haslingden or 
Freestone), Particulars may be obtained at the Borough 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall., 

LANCHESTER.-—Jan. 15.—For erection of three pairs of 
semi-detached.cottages at the workhouse, Lanchester. Messrs, 
Newcombe & Newcombe, architects, 89 Pilgrim Street, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

LANCHESTER.—Jan. 20.—For taking-down a small block of 
outbuildings at the workhouse, Lanchester, and rebuilding it 
on another part of the site; also for repairs to boiler-house. 
Messrs. Newcombe & Newcombe, architects, 89 Pilgrim Street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

LEEDS.—Jan. 12.—For erection of three wooden shelters 
on Woodhouse Ridge. Particulars may be obtained at the 
City Engineer’s Office, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Jan. 24.—For erection of a retort-house at the 
New Wortley gasworks. Mr. R. H. Townsley, general manager, 
Gas Offices, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

Lonpon, S.E.—Jan. 20.—For erection of a steel and 
galvanised iron car shed at Easing Road, Rye Lane, Peckham, 
for the London County Council. Particulars at the Architect’s 
(Highways) Department, L.CC, 19 Charing Cross Road, 
W.C. 

MIDDLETON.—Jan. 22 —For erection of the new Post Office 
and tenement offices in Long Street and Sadler Street. 
Messrs. Stones & Stones, architects, 10 Richmond Terrace, 
Blackburn. 

PLYMOUTH.—Jan. 13 —For erection of a lecture table and 
fume closet at the pupil teachers’ centre, Salisbury Road 
school. Mr. E. Chandler Cook, clerk to School Board, 
18 Princess Square, Plymouth. 

RAINHILL —Jan. 22.—For erection of a w.c. block at the 
main asylum building. Mr. Jas. Pornall, clerk’s office, Rainhill 
Asylum. 


ROCHDALE.—Jan. 19.—For supply and fixing of new pitch- 
pine dressing-boxes, concrete flooring, &c., in the first-class 
swimming-baths at the Public Baths, Smith Street. | Mr. 
James Leach, town clerk, Town Hall, Rochdale. 


ELECTRIC 


ESTAB.] 


ROTHWELL.—Jan. 12.—For erection of a school at Roth- 
well, Yorks. Mr. W. E. Richardson, architect, Rothwell. 

RHODESIA.—Feb, 26.—For establishment and working of 
an electric tramway system, Bulawayo. Messrs. Davis & 
Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C, 


SCOTLAND.—Jan. 14.—For erection of a dwelling-house in 
West Road, Elgin. Messrs. Sutherland & Jamieson, architects, 
Elgin. 

SCOTLAND.—Jan. 14—For alterations on central police 
office, and erection of weights and measures office and sheriff 
clerk’s office at 41 and 43 Charlotte Street, Leith. Mr. George 
Simpson, town architect, Town Hail, Leith. : 


SCOTLAND.—Jan. 19 —For erection of new station buildings 
at Wemyss Bay and Inverkip. Mr, J. Blackburn, secretary, 
Caledonian Railway Company, 302 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


SCOTLAND.—Jan. 24.—For erection of Broughton higher- 
grade school. Mr. Carfrae, architect, 3 (Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. 


SEVENOAKS.—Jan. 12 —For street works in Bayham Road 
(from Quaker’s Hall Lane to Seal Hollow Road) and Circular 
Road. Mr. S. Towlson, surveyor, Town Hall, Sevenoaks. 


SHREWSBURY.—Jan. 20.—-For removing, excavation and 
construction of abutments, &c, in connection with a new access 
to the Shropshire Union goods yard at Shrewsbury station, for 
the joint committee of the London and North-Western and 
Great Western Railway Companies. Mr. A. E. Bolter, secre- 
tary to the joint committee, Paddington Station. 


ST. MINVER.—Jan. 14.—For erection of a Wesleyan church, 
Sunday schoolroom, coach-house and stable, &c, at Stoptide 
Rock, St. Minver, near Wadebridge, Cornwall. Mr. S. Symons, 
Gonvena Cottage, Wadebridge. 


SUNDERLAND,—Jan. 24.—For erection of a Congregational 
church and school in Roker Baths Road, Monkwearmouth. 
ieee: Joseph Potts & Son, architects, 57 John Street, Sunder- 
and. 

SWINDON.—For erection of a Baptist church and schools 
at Cricklade Road, Gorse Hill, Swindon. Mr. G. A. Lansdown, 
9g Regent Street, S W. 


TOTTENHAM, N.—Jan. 20.—For erection of stables, cart- 
sheds, workshops, three cottages and general depot buildings 
on land facing The Green. Mr. W. H. Prescott, engineer, 
Coombes Croft House, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 


THY LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING comPANY. MINETT & GO. 


LIMITED. 


[1871. 


SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


Telegrams, Telephone, | Mouldings worked to any Design 
“LIMMER, LONDON.” 2147 at Lowest possible Rates. 
London Wall. 


FoRM or BLocst Scaffold Boards Cut, Cornered, and 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE Hooped with Iron at very Low Rates. 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, | 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompanv’s Officer 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 
Construction. 


By its use 
alone can any 
Building be rendered 
Absolutely Safe from Fire. 


HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS: 
TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHER WELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


WORTLEY FIRE cLay co, FRENGH ASPHALTE CO 


£(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.), | 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS|s tanrence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., .¢ 
RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


om 8 pee Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 2 fey 


Prices on Application. 
PLOUGH BRIDGE, 


ROTHERHITHE 


(Adjoining Surrey Commercial Docks). 
TELEPHONE 621 Hop, 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 


9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 
|HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every deseription of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 
Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 


THE VALLONGO SLATE AND 
MARBLE QUARRIES CO., LtD., 


165 QUEEN°VICTORIA ‘STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SLATE SLABS ot any dimensionsfor 
Public Baths, Tanks, Billiard Beds, &., &c. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 


CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


STANLEY BRIDGE, 


3 Lp 2% 
59s SP ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Seq 2 28 peite 
vB gece Ore WATER WORKS. CONTRACTOR. "Bag Yon, *%, 
wf aor 9F LARGEST STEAM WELI-BorING Tools IN THE KINGDOM. eka ON | 


73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. | 
For Index of Advertisers, 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 
Ornamental Work. Castings, &c. 


see page x. 
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WALES.—Jan. 15 —For alterations and additions to Old 
Siloh chapel, Pentre, Rhondda Valley. Mr. W. D. Morgan, 
architect, Victoria Chambers, Pentre, Glam. 

WALES.—Jan 19.—For erection of sixty cottages on the 
Gellifaelog estate, Merthyr Tydfil Mr. Isaac Edwards 
(Edwards Bros.), Cambria Chambers, North Street, Dowlais. 

WALES.—Jan. 19.—For supply and delivery of from 
12,000 to 14,009 square yards of rock-faced blocking facing for 
the main dam of the Cray Reservoir and Tunnel Works, 
Breconshire. Mr. H. A. Dix, manager, Cray Reservoir 
Works, Breconshire. 

WALES.—Jan. 25.—For alterations and extensions to the 
infants’ school, Onllwyn, near Neath, and for the erection of 
boundary walls at the Seven {Sisters school, Dylais. Mr. J. 
Cook Rees, architect, St. Thomas’s Chambers, Neath. 

WALSALL.—Feb. 9.—For erection of a school to accom- 
modate 1,000 children, and a cookery centre and caretaker’s 
house at the Chuckery, Walsall. Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, 
architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Jan. 26—For erection of a school to 
accommodate 520 at Selwyn Avenue, Hale End, and altera- 
tions and additions, including nine new classrooms, to the 
Maynard Road schools. Mr. H. Prosser, architect, School 
Board Offices, Walthamstow. 

WANDSWORTH.— Jan. 26.—For construction of underground 
sanitary conveniences at Tooting Broadway. Particulars may 
be obtained at the Surveyor’s Office, 215 High Road, S.W. 

WINCHESTER.—For erection of a dwelling-house at St. 
Cross, Winchester. Messrs. Colson, Farrow & Nisbett, archi- 
tects, 45 Jewry Street, Winchester. j 

WREXHAM —Jan. 13.—For providing and fixing boarding 
on the underside of the roof over the swimming-bath. Par- 
ticulars on application to the Borough Surveyor. 


THE new Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster was 
completed on Wednesday as regards its exterior, after being 
seven and a half years in course of construction, by the 
erection of the gilt iron cross on the top of the campanile 
The cross stands some Io feet high, and before its erection 
Cardinal Vaughan had specially blessed it. The Cardinal had 
also placed a reputed fragment of the true cross, which had 
been in England for several hundred years, in a cavity in its 
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LEMENT 


TENDERS. 


For external painting and repairs to the various properties of 
Ashford Urban District Council. 


surveyor. 
Masters & Son . ; : : ‘ ‘ LITT 16e 36 
W. E. Bowles & Sons. : . ; A a OES Toran 
G. NEWTON, Hardinge Road (accepted) . . a5 5 gree 
BARNSLEY. 


For pulling-down the present old buildings and erection of new — 


ASHFORD. 


(Jaw. 9, 1903. 


Mr. WM. TERRILL, 


clerk’s offices, relief offices and relieving officer’s house in 


Pitt Street, Barnsley. Messrs. CRAWSHAW & WILKINSON, 


architects, 13 Reg 


ent Street, Barnsley. 
Accepied tenders. 


R. Ruffles, Sheffield Road, mason. 

Hey & Pashley, Dodworth Road, joiner. 

’ Fleming, Eastgate, slater. 
W. Dransfield, Dodworth Road, plumber. 

T. Lindley, Park Grove, plasterer. 
Beaumont Bros., George Yard, Market Hill, painter. . 


Snowden & Son, Market Street, heating apparatus. 


J. Taylor, Queen Street, electric lighting. 


BRIGHTON. 


For construction of tramways and the laying of wood paving: 


on 


paving on each side of the tramway tracks. Mr. F. J. C. 

MAy, borough engineer. 
E. Nuttall ; : : é : : - £34;4090 17s 7 
R. W. Blackwell & Co, Ltd. . ; - « 33,1895 24 Gr 
A. Graham & Sons. : ‘ ; « (32022 “fans 
J. A. Ewart « -30)35S" 072. 
J. Brunton : ; : : : : «  20;162 “Oat 
Dick Kerr & Co,, Ltd. . : ; . | 26,505. cae 
J. G. White & Co. . ; ‘ ; ; » |) D7 SAO Eze 
Acme Wood Flooring Co., Lid. . p « V26sFAv ate 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. : ; : « - 2593742 es 
E. Alcott, Westminster* : A 5 2 24,9083" 100 90 
W. L. Meredith o> 14,467 “G6 


the tramway tracks, and for the laying of wood 


central part. 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


SPRAGUE & CoO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4.& 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Guantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; 


or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 

cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per rea 


m. 
OLDACRES & CO., 52 CHANOERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 
‘Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x 9" x5”, 2s. each. 

Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.”’ 

ES 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
narded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes. Slant Tiles, 


Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. | 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.,| 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. 5 | 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No, 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. | 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED’ 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


T. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, | 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


W. SHRIVELL, | 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 


Catalogues on Application, 


Materials of every description, 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS, 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE,|H0T WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass, 


CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


‘CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, * Cartoons, London.” 
a EE TR TTS 


LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM.. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored:. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSH, NOTTINGHAM.” 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


‘ SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


The removable Lead Cap and “Self-Locking” Steel Bar’ 
are special features that no other systems possess. 
Requires no Nuts, Boits, Serews, or Packing. 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.. 


Guaranteed 5 Years. - 


J. WEEKS & CO., LIMITED, 


KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 

Supply all kinds of Boilers, their Improved and other valve 
tested Hot-water Pipes, Oastings, Connections and Fittings 
at lowest retail prices. 

Telegraph, * Hortulanus, London.’ Telephone No. 8729.. 
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BURNLEY — continucd. 


BRISTOL. 
‘For carrying-out the second section of the foundations for 
electrical station at Avonbank. 


Vulcan Road, Brockley, 


For street works in a number of streets and back streets. 


Accepted tenders. 


R. H. Wadge, 95 Dall Street, Langham Street, £17 17s. 9d; 
J. Wadge, 5 Willow Street, Holmsley Street, AS 8s. 8d.; 
Shepherd Street, £13; street off Cog Lane (i) Z £16cs. 10d.; 


street off Lowerhouse Lane, 
Green, 189 Brunshaw Road, Beverley 


Street, £48 175 3a.; W. Sutcliffe, Rosehill Road, Dorset 
Street, £119 1s. 2@.; Netherby Street, £41 17s. 6d. 


DEPTFORD. 


For addition to the Council’s laundry at the public baths and 
washhouses, Laurie Grove, New Cross Road, S.E. 


5:5. 
- £164 19 8 
wash stalls, hydro 


extractor and mangle at the public laundry at the baths 
and washhouses, Laurie Grove, New Cross Road, 5 E, 


Cc. A. Haves, Bristol (accepted ) _ «£10,969 0 0 
C,. A. PARSONS, for two steam turbines 
(accepted) . - A ; - ° - 9,854 0°90 
ditto (2) “£15, os; 104,; 
Liaw Los lod.:> |; 
BROMLEY. 
‘For storm-water drainage and other works in Sherman Road, 
Bromley, Kent. 
Lowes Sanitary a and Patent Pipe 
Joint Co., Ltd. SELZAvTS. eZ 
if. Woodham & Sons. tlt ae O 
E. Peill & Sons . 126 154.0 
Wilson, Border & Co.. gy ie ah 
J. Meston . 103 11-5 
LAWRENCE & TH. \CKER, ‘Clapham Common A. WILSON, 2 
(accepted) . . . 2 ae (accepted ) . , 
D. H, Porter Pati ao bkor supplying and fixing drying horses, 
ae BURNLEY. 
‘For supply and delivery of steel steam-piping required for con- works, Sheffield (accefied ) 


steam from the refuse destructor boiler to the 


Moorwoop, Son & Co, LTD., Harleston Iron- 


. £182 Io 


(9) 


veying 
electricity station. Mr. G. H. PICKLES, borough sur- 
Laer Delivered and fixed. 
elivered and fivec 
ESSEX. 
eas & Ce E ‘ ; é Be oa 2 For alteration and enlargement of existing Board school and 
‘E Spencer & Go « 5 332 10 Oo erection of new infants’ school, &c., Stifford. Mr. C. M. 
ods ag 317, 5 0 SHINER, architect, 6, 7 and 8 Crutched Friars, E.C. 
BABCOCK & WILCOX, London (accepted) 238 3 fe) J, Brown =i . . bik, pea p ; 
Delivered only. W. Smith & Sons 6,977.0 0 
Blackwell & Co. . ; : : Fi ; 263 504-0 S. Parmenter 6,957 0 0 
J. Spencer & Co. . é F 27210 O Davey, Ltd. 6,914 0 0 
Stewart & Menzies 20000 5..0 W, Potter. 6,842 0 0 
E. Le Bas.& Co... 259 17 oO E. West 6755 Gy 0 
Lloyd & Lloyd . 250° 00 H. R. Kons 6,697 0 oO 
Aiton & Co.. = 2405 0 E. Moss 6,290 18 o 
Babcock & Wilcox 2526s 0 Pavitt & Son 6,225 12 8 
British Mannesmann Tube Company ¥Oo*E2-) 3 C. Wall : 6,050 0 oO 
Russell & Sons : ; ; go oO oOo H. J, CARTER, Grays (accepted ) 7550) Geno 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone § Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 

IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. | 

Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL WORK. 
A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 


OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, §.. 


HEATING wor water, STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


High and Low 
Also STEAM. Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
ALFRED GRINDROD & CO. 
WEST sT.,. SHEFFIELD. 


Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 
eee VENTILATING OR Oe ea name 


fe ail ae DE pe ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 
IR EAT LTS. 
A WEATHER 8TONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


‘‘ DURABLE”? ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 


CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. ANDO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 


WELDON 8TONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFINC SHEETS. 


Fibrous Plaster 


OXYLIN 
DECORATIONS. 


CORNICES READY for FIXING from 64d. foot. 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 


‘H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


a Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
) CHAS. Wireon. F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY). 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


i EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
‘ SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zinc 
throughout. 


Adapted to any Style of 


with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 
EEE 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 


JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERIY G. | 
PATENT TUBULAR. 


GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 
WEATHER-PROOF. 


BROKEN STONE, 
PAVING SETTS & 


Pepa iol tn Polished Work. JOHN KING, 
WATER SUPPLIES LIVERPOOL. 


London Office : 7 Sag — 


To MANSIONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, _ a 
ancery woe eet thine Ne 


PARMS, &c. Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, 
Expert Water Finder. Artesian and other Wells Bored and | ' 


Sunk, giving abundant supplies of Pure Water. Ilustrated 
‘books free.—Address. W. STONE, Artesian and Con- 
sulting Well Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. 


WARMING 


Architecture, 
=| Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
i mates, &c., forwarded on 
application 


Tele. Address, 
‘Ventilator, Halifax.’’ 


REG. No, 321530. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses, 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roots, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coacn-houses, &c. 


OONTRAOTOR TO 78%, 
H.M. GOVERNMENT £2 


Every description of nde laid and supplied. 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


ESTABLISHED 
1851. 
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GREAT BURSTEAD. HANLEY. 

For lengthening of a bridge near Barleylands Farm, Great | For provision and fixing of iron fencing and wood fencing at 
Burstead, Essex. Mr. R. J. W. LAYLAND, surveyor, the infectious diseases hespital at Bucknall. Mr. ELIJAH 
Billericay. JONES, architect, Albion Street, Ge Staffs. 

S. Parmenter. ; : ; : A ; .£67 0 o| A.Hutchinson . F : ae £257 4 2 
J. Jackson : : F : : 4 = Oia ONS LL. Price : : 5. + ee : 232° O20 
Harris Bros. . : i : : : ‘ Fee ATG © (Comes Sons s+ eee 0 a TPE “FO Lac 
J H.Jones . 3 ‘ 2 i é Peco Pes Ou, T. & R. Nicholls, Ltd. - : . . « 186; -07 20 
Gentry Bros. . F L 3 y : ELSA eT Eee Veith, Je Embrey, etc. é . c : op LL 2 O EO 
F. C,-CLARK (accepted) ; : : : . 2910 of T.Godwin . . . - . . . ©) AAD Rae 
| Brain & Smith . ee Pipa ic 2S Sige © aor 

C.uk. Clark, “Lids. : : : : : 4. SILO: O50 

J. Bagnall . ; : cs e ; ; ck 32h Ou 

GUILDFORD. fe Moss ; Manna oo) or, 0) 

For street works in Manor Road, Stoke-next-Guildford. Mr. . E, JAMES, Stoke-on-Trent (accepted) ; . Io8 10 o 

JOHN ANSTEE, surveyor, Commercial Road, Guildford. 
W. Peters & Co. : : - j 4 sf, LyALS ek 
W. Norris. A : : ; : ‘ edi 14 2 ule one ieee ee et : 
B Porter . ‘ 4 : ; 415375. 10n0 For Rae a constant supply of water to the town of 
Streeter & Todhunter ; “1,348 19 10 Se ee 
G A. FRANKS, Station Approach, S@uidtord eee J. DONOvAN, Parkmore, Creagh Ballinasloe 
(accepted) . é. . 1,292 111 (accepted ) . : ; : . £585 0 oO 
For erection of cottages, North Dublin, 
W. LAcEy, Howth, for building twenty-three cottages at ~ 
HULL. Howth, £139 each, and four cottages at Baldoyle, with pigstyes,. 
For erection of thirty-four artisans’ dwellings in Rustenburgh £150 each (accepied ). 
Street. Mr. JOSEPH H.°. HIRST, city architect, Town 
Hall, Hull. ee 
Amalgamated Builders, Ltd. . : : £is 452 17 9 | For rebuilding the Royal Hospital for Children and Women, 
C. Greenwood . : ‘ : A 6,507 19 6 Waterloo Bridge Road.. Messrs. WARING & NICHOLSON, 
Fe, pouthérn..- : : : ‘ OM LOaO aS architects, 38 Parliament Street, Westminster. 
E. Good & Son, Ltd. : : : : : 6,324 bane Higgs & Hill . ; ; : : a £34 384.0 O 
T. Goates . ; : A 1 0.250010) nO H. Burman & Sons : . ; : 33,933 0 Oo 
Hull General Builders, ids : ; -EA6 168 RESP 3.0 Johnson & Co. : : : , i ;  332;88030" £0 
Hill & Stephenson . : : : : sh OpbA OS a7 Mark Patrick & Son : ' ee » 32,822. 0. oO 
F. Blackburn & Son é , ; ; . 6,046 15 oO B. E Nightingale & Son : ‘ : Ai 32,777 1 Oso 
J. R. Woods . : : : : : 2 -15,9009 05. 69 J. Appleby & Son . ‘ ; : : “82377 0.4.05 ¢O 
\ Caria. : : : : : : - 5,956 14 1o Boe HP ig gs : ; : ; ~" | 32,359 0450 
F. Singleton. : ; A : : 15,0505 700 J. Marsland & Son . ; : ; ‘ « .. 82,244, 0-20 
Simpson & Son : ; ; ; ; o05;990 OT LO Colls Son = : : ; ; < 132222 Os O 
B. Ashton & Son. ; ; : ; op GSA eel FO Wm. Smith & Son . : : : ." - Sael* SSS 7 EO 
W. Barton ; é : ; : : essO5O. O70. C. Ansell . . 2 : i i + .~31,7001,0..0 
G. Jackson & Son . h,000 2.0 EZ Patman & Fotheringham ‘ : 2 -3EG22 eou0 
J. H. FENWICK, Albert Avenue, Hull (accepted ) 5,975 14 4 HOLLIDAY & GREENWOOD (accepted ) : > 30,949 0,0 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILU AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


VENTILATION AND WARMING 


By Mechanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, ana Humidified Air. 
THE AIR OF APARTMENTS CHANCED FROM 8 TO I6 TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUCHTS. ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN BE REFERRED TO. 
M A DETR A rs 23 Fe OPG at a ®) BR DA Lae 


WILLIAM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Queen Victoria St.), LONDON, E.C. 
And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. ) 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JoIstTs. 
Damp and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. 


ere PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, 'LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W.  EsTaBLisHeD 1870. 


“Impermeable” Concrete Paving 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. 


ARTIFICIAL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Window- 
Dressings, &cC. Fireproof Floors-and Stairs. — 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N. E. 


\j 


For Index of Adwertisers, see page x. } 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES — 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ee 
PADDINGTON. SOUTHAMPTON. 


Paddington Recrea- | For erection of assembly hall, Park Street, Shirley, Mr, A. 
BURNETT, architect, Southampton. 


6 
pe 


or construction of a convenience at the i 
tion Ground, Portsdown Road, Ww. Mr. E. B. NEWTON, 


Gocduat snavesal Exors. of W. Franklin . _. ° : . £2,336 0 oO 

5 ; ; ‘ : ‘Li7ts 11, 10 F. Reeks . : : - : : ea207 2 Ts. G 

peo ae aes eer. 1,234 0. 0 AsWrgh@t Son Sh \kc Gye. 5) .t 226010! 0 
i feugiies fic ; : ‘ art tOr end Jenkins & Sons, Ltd. : : = : <a tose Ot O 
ae Bribe ee .. 1,179 0. 0 Hipiolioodee se ge ae as, = 2” 28844 OF O 
B Finch & Co 5 . ; : ; . 1,037.17 6 Pion: 4 Fon ‘ - : : é 2178) FF 6 
: b ‘ catcgt . Doggrell & Son . : ; : : - PUG ake). He) 
SPIERS & SON, St. John’s Wood aa) Taerre Hi: Stevens & Cos- a" ‘ ; é : . 2,097 a ° 
PRESTON. H. CAWTE (accepted) ; ; : : n2;070) OO 

For erection of mortuary and post-mortem room at the police J. ie . . . . . . . #9423043. OO 
station, Lancaster Road. he ee: : 3 s : : Ui r2 4 
T. CROFT & SON (accepted ) - : : S AS00L es. 02 Ele [6rramis =: : : ; : : met Oom 3% 


For enclosing corridor arches at the Incorporation Infirmary, 
Shirley Warren, Southampton. Messrs. MITCHELL, SON 
& GUTTERIDGE, architects, Portland Street, Southampton. 


For construction of a public convenience at junction of 
Friargate and Moor Lane. 


T. & R. CoTLEY (accepted). + + + ~4£174 17 9 Jenkins & Sons, Ltd... ee, £455 0 © 

SCOTLAND. Stevens & Co. 7 ; : : =2445" 0) O 

é ; jeurichola +. : : P : - ; A444 on Oo 

For laying a sewer in Station Road and Wards Road, &c., fm Ostaan™ ; ; : ; : hoe dio 

Elgin 6 Coslon & Co. . : : : ; : 41590 0 

MWiemieetreeee ss ell - +» £754 14 Golding & Ansell . : : PAIS. 0.0 

D. Mathieson & Co. ; : : - 697 13. 6 CAWTE, Church Street, Southampton (accepted) 420 0 © 
T. Munroe . : . - d ° , . 688 13 Io 
Mees fe : 8 
. Warrack . . . . . . . » OIF T5 4 

J MACLEAN, Elgin (accepted) . ; ; meeS57 Ll 25 STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


. For erection of new schools to accommodate 150 children in 
~ 4 7 7 B “ . 
For constructing a ahs Ree a ee epee the village of Pebworth. Messrs. HARVEY Bros,, archi- 
miles from Dalry railway a oY. : tects, 30 King’s Road, Evesham. 


J & A. Lestiz & REID, engineers, 72A George Street, J. G. Fincher & Co. . . £1,995 0 


. oO 
Edinburgh. ee es KE Con. : 5 2 
Henderson & Duncan, Edinburgh . : SAeT055- 4 ie ANGE } a ae Ps : 
J Laing, Carlisle : : : : oe 40,5077 -3 TE Vaio: : : ; ae a? 
a a Be ae leschire : ; ; poiey : Executors of the late J. STANLEY, Broom, 
t "95 . . . - “9 ay . 
J. Urquhart, Ardrossan . : 41,530 6 Alcester, Redditch (accepied ) : A eere-Gohy 2." O 


00 ogu~rI~ 0 00 O 


Kirkwood, Kirr & Co., Lochwinnoch MAT, 300 69 

A. Stark & Sons, Glasgow. : : . 40,615 17 

Stirling & Kinniburgh, Glasgow . . . 38,459 13 Be wa ACUAREY: 

J. J. Maclachlan, Irvine . ; : : oe Byylivih iy aye For providing and erecting retort fittings and iron flooring at 
f. Young, Ltd, Glasgow. : ¢ : Eel: 72 mes Poulton gasworks. 

T Crawford & Son, Strathaven. : 34,0537 35 41 W. C. HOLMES & Co., Huddersfield (accefvea). £2,564 0 oO 


BALDWINS, bw. 


FORMERLY 
E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 
THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO., Ltd. 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
’ ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


GALV’” CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
_ SHEETS. _ 
TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 


TRON ROOFS. AND: BUILDINGS. 


pet 


WROUGHT 


Iron or Steel 


MEDWAY) 


(M. T. 
ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 


Dinner Lifts a Specialty. 


ROOF LIGHTS 
CASEMENTS 


Write for Prices. 
CLOBE ENCINEERING WORKS, 


CARDIFF. 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


GALVWVANIZERS 
ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS OF ALI. KINDS OF _ 
DIRECT COUPLED IRON WORK. 


ELECTRIC LIFTS. TANKS & CISTERNS. 


|HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR LONDON OFFICE— 
HAND POWER. . 5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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uaget SUPPLEMENT 
WALES. WOLVERHAMPTON —crntinued, 

For street works in Church Road. Mr. JAMES HOLDEN, | For waterworks construction at Penybont, viz.:—(Contract 
surveyor, Llandaff Chambers, 35 St. Mary’s Street, No. 1) Supply and delivery of about 160 tons of cast-iron 
Cardiff. pipes, 4-inch diameter, with the necessary irregulars, &c.; 

E. Rees 5 : ; : ; : Aes £599 14.520 (2) construction of intake and pipelaying, the laying and 
E. Osmond . : f ‘ . ‘ 5 586 15 Cc jointing of about four miles of 4-inch cast-iron pipes and 
HzZomith: =. : : : : ; : + hf OR 2 a20, the construction of intake tank and drains. Messrs. 
S. Shail : ; f : § - : Le S7 0 220 J.& F. J. HURLEY, engineers, 10 Bridgend Road, Tondu. 
E Gronow . : : . . . . iebG on Ou Contract No. 1. 
B ae ; : : : : : . : et rs : T. SPITTLE, Ltp , Newport, Mon., £5 4. per ton (accepted). 
T. R. WILLIAMS, Caran (accepted ) : : te AZ Ome? Contract No. 2 

G. Baker . ; 3 : 3 4 5 . £6109 E10 

For erection of new stables at Cardiff, for Councillor Arthur N. Bagley . : . : . : . - 1,126 14 8 
Sessions. Mr. EDGAR G. C. Down, architect, 31 High H.Shardiow . . . . . . . 1,116 0 0 
Street, Cardiff. Quantities by architect. W. Brown. ME 

W. Thomas & Co... : teen ;  Le4O 00 Barnes, Chaplin & Cee . eae - | 923°19 <4 
Cox & Bardo ; : ° : : y . 2365, 0 40 W.L Meredith & Co. 5 : c ; : S53. RoE 
Knox 62 Wells oe, Pa ee eet M. Thompson... 's: ) "el SUR SNe ee ea 
E. R. Evans & Bros. . ; ; : ; S545 FOr .O J C. Hitt & Son . . : 2 ae] ena ay, 
W.T. Morgan . : é ; : ; 503 2 AO BHO R. JONES, Coychurch (accepted ) ; . . 7533S Jens 
WM. SYMONDS & CoO. (accepted ) , : pe 2ueOgcO WEST WYCOMBE. 

For erection of new business premises at the corner of | For erection of new schools, &c., to accommodate 150 children, 
Alexandra Road and Terrace Road (opposite the railway for the West Wycombe School Board. Mr. ARTHUR 
station), Aberystwyth. Mr. J. ARTHUR JONES, architect, VERNON, P.S.1., architect, a Core Street, S.W. 

7 Queen’s Terrace, Aberystwyth. G. W. Stratford . . : Lh 854 0 0 
New Se earae ye. : : ‘ ‘ £1,998 Beate Wiirhinoiarey's. ; : ' ; : : 1,818 -o. oO 
Wm. Jones : ; ; ; ; 1,950 0 0 A. W. Morton . ‘ ; : : : ae 810 opaixe) 
J. P. Lewis 1871 0 0 Nash & Sons . ! : ‘ : : : 1,789 oO 

rie ran : ; ; ; ; 2 F. Chapman . : ; : : : . IE wae 
Edward Jenkins. Ri are, | Darts 2 680° 80 80 P ’ 
Ee annOwen ; ; ; ‘ : ‘ . t,615 00 John Furness s 5 . P : : * EjO7S2 ne 0 
fones Ge Lewis age Maye Le) ee ORO mo tO 2 H. Hunt & Son.) . Sea 
Hopkins & (Grier : ‘ ; ‘ : gee Somo SHsGibsonsae: ‘ ° elitee ie ‘ : 1,588 (oeme) 
Davidawalliame : ote) Sky wie ee BOO TD i ‘T. Harris. + ny Selena 
Humphreys & Williams . , 1,400°°6.0 Hi, FLINT (accepted ) a ae - 1,467 0 c 
EDWARDS Bros. , Aberystwyth (accepted ) e397 1 o 
Received too late for Classification. 
FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
For erection of thirty-two timber groynes on foreshore, 
oe eee ee Frinton-on-Sea, for the U.D.C. Mr. R. J. SINFIELD, 

For supply of about forty new church benches for St. Patrick’s Sea-defence engineer to the Council. 

Church. GRADWELL & Co., Barrow-in-Furness (ac- 

FISHER, SON & WEAVER, West Bromwich (accefted ). cepted) . : , 5 : ‘ 5 « £1,595. 1040 


C FF my MN | TD. MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
s De 2 O, BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.’ LONDON, E.C, Telephone, 274 Holborn. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


a Morke: ALFRED W ALKER & S0 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., Londen, W. Postal 
poe: ae 3 Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. cui 


CONTRACTORS FOR AND SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &c. 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100.000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, Concreters, Pudsey.” 


FIREPROOF WALLS & FLOORS 


F Tapes IN SPACE, S\ 
COST, TIME, &c. SECTIO 


ee PATENS 
OHEET. ° 


SOUND, DAMP anp 
soe arourreer, W Ea R MIN PROOF 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works, 
London County Council, &c. &c. 


WORKS: WALDO ROAD, WILLESDEN, NW. 
CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 


SECTION OF FINISHED WALL. 


THE FIREPROOF PARTITION SYNDICATE, LTD, 


10 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


i) 


a  —————_—__——_—_—————————————————— 


HANWELL. 

For alterations to the Boston Road schools, Hanwell. Mr 
WILLIAM PyYwWELL, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Cumberland 
House, Hanwell, W. 

T. H. Kingerlee & Sons . 7O5,524..0' 9 
Kellett & Sons, Ltd. . OO m7. ol 
Foster Bros. : 4,981 10 10 
R. S. Buckeridge Ahh GC. © 
R. L. Tonge AwBptee Le 2 
W. Braybrook . 4,270 I 

W. J. Dickens . Ayl7 ° a 
M‘Carthy E. Fitt 4,139 0 O 
Chamber Bro. . 4,099 8 8 
G. Bollom : - : 3,898 oO O 
The General Builders, Ltd. 3,615. OO 


LEYTONSTONE. 


For erection of the Norlington Road schools, Leytonstone, E;; 


for the Leyton School Board. 
architect, 2 Fen Court, Het. 
R L Curtis & SONS. 


Mr. WILLIAM JACQUES, 
Quantities by Messrs. 


Foster Bros. . : ; ; A : 730,744. - 2.0 
Shelbourne & Co. : : : 34,2055 7,2 
S. Lintern , : : ; ; ; 883,450, 0...0 
Stimpson & Co. P : : ee 4157700..0 0 
Shillitoe & Son : : : : - 20,050) 0.-0 
P. Banyard ; : A 7 29;840. 4.6 
Smith & Sons 29,450 O O 
Kerridge & Shaw 28,975 0 O 
Lawrence & Son . : : 5 : pces.O2> OL oO 
Appleby & Sons 3 : . 28,600 0 Oo 
A, E. Symes ryeentss “el (eo 
A. Reed . 27,005 725.9 
Gregar & Son 27,3337 9: 0 
F, & E. Davey 27.154... .0 
W. J. Maddison 26,759 0 O 
F, J, Coxhead * : : : - ete, 3877 O42. 

* Accepted, subject to the approval of the Board of 


Education, 
NEWQUAY. 


For building new fire station, for the Newquay Urban District 


Council. Mr. JOHN ENNOR, jun., surveyor. 
A. Crowle : : ° : 26275). ES 
W. S. Tippett : S75 5..0 
Carne & Trenerry he Sy : : 183 14 
C. CARRIVICK, Newquay (accepted) . ; 159 oO 


1) 
Oo 
Oo 
oO 


NEWQUAY—continued. 

For building boundary and retaining walls, fixing ironwork, &c., 
at Narrowcliff, for the Newquay Urban District Council. 

Mr. JOHN ENNOR, jun., surveyor, 


R. J. Pearce pe 302 50.9 
C. Carrivick ‘ ;  cereey LT. 
H. Clemens : : - : : 20%) 140.6 
W. S. TIPPETT, Newquay (accefied ) . 250 0 oO 


NOTTINGHAM. 
For erection and completion of new Carlton and Gedling 
Wesleyan school chapel in Gedling Road, Carlton, Not- 


tingham. Mr. W. H. HIGGINBOTTOM, architect, King 

John’s Chambers, Nottingham. Quantities by the archi- 

tect. 
G. Caulton + £2,060 90 O 
Pask & Thorpe : 3 PS sar 
F. M. Thompson & Sons. 2,464 0 0 
A. Allcock - . 2,447 O Oo 
Marshall & Coppin . 2422. .0r © 
G. A. Pillatt : 2,399 0 O 
J. Herring & Sons 2.200. O OC 
J. Hutchinson & Son 2,376: 0. 2 
Deabill & Co. . 2,370: 0 Oo 
G. T. .Lovett 253354 O70 
J. Cooper & Son 2;320..0 O° 
J. Oliver & Son : ; . e31G) 0 -O 
(he bl RL EPATpeLe . j ‘ ° 2,290°10 oO 
J. Lewin A : ' ; 2,245 O00 oD 
T. Barlow ; 3 F ZOO .O OC 
G. T. TEGERDINE (accepted) . 2,098 oO O 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Jan. 24 —For supply of certain materials 
and goods for one year, ending March 31, 1904, viz. Haslingden 
and granite kerbs, granite sets, granite crossing stones, granite 
chippings, Rowley setts, flags, paving bricks, wood paving 
blocks, ragstone, gravel, sand and slag. Mr. John Price, city 
engineer and surveyor, the Council House, Birmingham. 

CASTLEFORD.—Jan. 22.—For relaying of causeway in 
Carlton Street, Castleford. Mr. W. Green, surveyor, the 
Urban Council, Carlton Street, Castleford. 

HULL.—Jan. 12.—For erection of engine-house, foundations 
for cement kilns, chimney, &c., for Messrs. Burstall & Co, 
Ltd., Stoneferry, Hull. Messrs. Gelder & Kitchen, architects, 
76 Lowgate, Hull. 


Tae BATH 


TELEGRAMS: 
* OOLITE, LONDON.” 
““OOLITE, 
*OOLITE, 
*“ OOLITE, 


BATH.” 
PORTLAND.” 
LIVERPOOL.” 


Head Offices: 


STO! 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
BATE. 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 


iE FIRMS, L". 


London Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 


TRADE MARK, 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. WKS Py 
Q Sg %% 
QUARRIES. al yang QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. Ck {u pAo™ pat? ins> BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. on Se % xe™ COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. Fottyc WP 7, be | STOKE GROUND. 
Rie , | FARLEIGH DOWN. OR obtained only ot | WESTWOOD GROUND.) 
isrere I 
wee DFORD. ® The Bath Stone Firms, Ld, PORTLAND. T yi crite 


American Maple 


Flooring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 16 


8 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross. Telegraphic Address “ Veneer. Loudon.” 


TELEPHONE, POST OFFICE—NO. 4,258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE«CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Couneil, &. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 


Price Lists and Estimates Free. 


50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


14°77 STRAND, LONDON, W .C. (Hkst Foor; 
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SUPPLEMENT 


VARIETIES. 


A PORTRAIT in oils of the late town clerk of Paddington, 
Mr. Frank Dethridge, is being painted by Mr. Sidney Paget, 
and will, with other gifts, shortly be presented to Mr. Dethridge 
in appreciation of thirty-four years’ public service in the borough. 

MR. Je, ELLIOT? Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., of Burton Build- 
ings, Parliament Street, Nottingham, announces that he has 
taken into partnership Mr. A. Goodwin Brown, civil engineer, 
who has been assistant to his father, Mr. Arthur Brown, 
M.Inst.C E., the city engineer of Nottingham. 

THE Chorley Rural District Council have just completed a 
water-supply scheme for the. townships of Whittle-le- Woods, 
Clayton-le-Woods, Heapey and Wheelton, at a cost of 8,600/,, 
and water was turned on for the first time by Mr. J. N. Booth- 
man, manufacturer, who has taken a prominent part in the 
promotion of the scheme. A reservoir has been constructed at 
Heapey, and water is obtained from the Thirlmere aqueduct 
A gold key was presented to Mr. Boothman as a memento of 
the occasion, and the members of the Rural Council were 
entertained to dinner at Whittlesprings. 


THE Duke of Westminster has become a patron of the 
International Engineering, Machinery, Hardware and Allied 
Trades Exhibition to be held at the Crystal Palace from March 
to May next.. Among other patrons of this exhibition are 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, Lord Avebury, Lord 
Kelvin and many distinguished gentlemen occupying a pro- 
minent place in the industries represented, all of whom recog- 
nise the importance of an exhibition which cannot fail to be of 
immense educational benefit and tend to promote the com- 
mercial prosperity of this country. 


ST. JOHN’S United Free Church, Carluke, was reopened, 
after alterations and repairs, on Sunday. The alterations have 
been rendered necessary owing to the want of sitting accom- 
modation, and operations on the building were begun in May 
last. The side walls were removed and transepts built at 
either side, which will give accommodation for over 890 per- 
sons. The roof has been entirely removed, and a substantial 
arched wooden roof, painted a dark brown colour, takes its 
place. Some improvements have also been made in the pulpit, 
and the windows have all been fitted with cathedral glass. The 
cost of the alterations is over 1,000/, 


THE most recent addition to the schools of the School 
Board of Glasgow was formally opened on Monday evening in 


North Montrose Street. This school takes the place of 
the old city public school, formerly the High School, the 
site of which was acquired for the new technical college. 
It has been called Provanside public school. The site extends 
to about 7,075 square yards, and in the accommodation 
and arrangement of classrooms the most modern ideas 
have been carried into effect, resulting in perhaps the 
finest educational institution belonging to the Board. On the 
ground floor is the central hall, 96 feet long and 28 feet wide, 
the main infant-room and eight classrooms. On the first floor 
are ten classrooms, and on the second floor are three class- 
rooms, drawing and cast-room, chemical and physical labora- 
tories and a well-equipped gymnasium. In the basement 
there is a manual instruction room for 50 scholars. Apart 
from the laboratoriés, &c., there is accommodation for 1,376 
scholars. The heating and ventilating are mechanical, bemg 
on the propulsion system, and the whole building is lighted by 
electricity. The school is carried on as a higher-grade school 
with a commercial curriculum, and a large evening school is 
also held in the building. 

THE formal dedication of the new mission church which 
has been erected in Tithebarn Road, Littleworth, Staffs, to 
meet the growing requirements of the district, took place on 
the 28th ult., when the service was conducted by the rector 
(the Rev. the Hon. C. J Littleton) in the presence of a good 
congregation. The building, which is in the late Gothic style, 
and will be known as ‘St. John’s Church, measures 52 feet by 
24 feet in the interior, and there is a vestry on the north side 
15 feet by 12 feet. Built of red brick, with stone dressings and 
white painted woodwork, the church has a neat and tasteful 
appearance It stands on a triangular piece of land, and 
provides accommodation for 170 persons. The lighting and 
ventilation arrangements are good, anda heating apparatus 
has been installed. A bell has been placed in the gable at the 
west end. The reredos at the east end of the interior is of 
wood, painted sage green, with gold mouldings ‘The church 
was erected by Messrs. Adams & Pemberton from the designs 
of Mr. George Wormal, architect. The cost amounts to about 
800/, 


THE telephone committee of the Glasgow Council have 
recommended that application be made to the Secretary for 
Scotland for further borrowing powers to the amount of 
80,000/,, making a total of 300,900/, 


Works & Showrooms: 
FINGER PLATE. | 


THE “‘ AJAX” 


PREVENT RATTLING WINDOWS. 
T 1373. 6/- per dozen. 


dal 


MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


Showrooms: 12 Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, E.C.; 
23 Hout Street, CAPE TOWN; 325 Collins Street, MELBOURNE. 


GENERAL, ART, and 
m ECCLESIASTICAL METAL WORKERS. 


(Telegrams, ‘‘ BRASS, BIRMINGHAM.’’) wy : Ss: 
ly TY & 


FINGER PLATE. 


TONKS’ PATENT “‘VYVEX” 
DOUBLE STEEL WASHERED 
BUTT HINGES. 


T1708. 4x3". 4/- pair. 
Made in over 30 sizes and strengths. 


With strong raised A 


fronts. 

T2741. 
a3" aq" 
3/1 3/4 


TONKS’ PATENT IMPROVED KEYED FURNITURE, 
Unequalled for Strength, Durability, F acility in Fixing, and Exactness of Adjustment. 


Heavy, all Cast. 
5600. 
23" ai" 
5/- 5/9 


T2736 1/6 each. 
Door Furniture to match,’ 
“T2602 4/3 set. 


FENDER SUITES IN ALL STYLES. 


T2784 1/6 each. 
Door. Furniture to match, 


T2813 4/3 set. 
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{LLUSTRATIONS. 


THE RETURN FHKOM THE DURBAR. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: WORCESTER.—_THE CHOIR, LOOKING WEST. 
AE ee 
THE TOWN HALL, COLCHESTER: GENERAL VIEW. 
ee ee ee 


HEAD OFFICES, NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION OF 
AUSTBRALA*Ia, LTD., MELBOURNE. 


6 ee 


MANCHESTER.—VIEW ON 
NICIPAL SCHOOL OF TECHNOLCGY, ; 
a PRINCIPAL STAIRCASE, 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. E. H. SHORLAND & BROTHER, of Manchester, 
have just supplied their patent warm-air ventilating Manchester 
grates to the small-pox hospital, Warrington. 

STRETTON CHURCH, Oakham, has recently been fitted with 
the well-known ‘Small Tube” hot-water heating apparatus, by 
Messrs. John King, Ltd., engineers, Liverpool, employing their 
latest improved economical coil heater. ’ . 

A NEW Cambridge quarter-clime clock, showing the time 
upon one large external dial and striking the hours on the fine 
tenor bell of over a ton weight, has been formally set going at 
Crewkerne parish church, Somersetshire. The frame is fixed 
on strong iron brackets fixed to the wall of the tower, thus 
giving a firm foundation for the clock to rest upon, and, there 
being ample room in the clock chamber, a long 2-seconds com- 
pensated pendulum was attached to the clock, which has got all 
Lord Grimthorpe’s improvements inserted, and was made and 
fixed by Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds. 

Messrs EASTON & CO, LTD, successors to Easton, Ander- 
son & Goolden, Ltd, engineers, Broad Sanctuary Chambers, 
S.W., have secured the order for the complete installation of 
electric lifts (19 in number) for the new Midland Grand Hote} 
at Manchester, now in course of construction. The hotel in 
question is intended to be in every respect an example of what 
a modern, up-to-date hotel of the highest class should be ; 
and itis satisfactory that the order has gone to an English com- 
pany, and that, as a result, every electric lift in the hotel will 
be British-built throughout 
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Absolute Clearance 
of 
Unique Antiques 


Opportunity Alike 
| To Connoisseur and 
: To Economist 


Some dozens of strong stuffed Sets of Chairs, 
suitable for Offices and Board Rooms, will be 
cleared at Reductions off Cost 


HEWETSONS 
+ SALE «+ 


Write for Bargains Catalogue 


Postal enquiries solicited, but immediate 
visit recommended 


A VERY USEFUL DIARY. 


WE have received from the Patent Victoria Stone Company, 
Lid., of Hamilton House, Bishopsgate Street Without, a copy 
of their handsome and exceedingly useful diary, which com- 
prises, in addition to the diary itself, which is of large folio 
size, an excellent blotting pad and a not less handy scribbling 
pad. The diary contains, in addition to the abundant writing 
space, a calendar, some valuable postal information, some 
interesting particulars as to the composition, qualities and 
capabilities of patent Victoria stone, and a number of admirably 
reproduced photographic views of the company’s premises and 
of the numerous and very various buildings in whose erection 
the patent Victoria stone has been employed. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Frodingham (Lincs) ratepayers have approved of a 
provisional order for electric lighting being obtained. 

THE electrical engineer, Mr. Price White, is preparing 
plans for an electric-lighting scheme for Holyhead. 

SANCTION to a loan of 69,000/. for electric lighting has been 
obtained by the Ipswich Town Council, 

THE Devonport Town Council seek power to borrow 
30,00 9/. for the electric-light undertaking. 

THE Galashiels Town Council sub-committee are consider- 
ing the introduction of electric lighting. 

THE Private Bill Office has issued the text of the Bill for 
the construction of an electric railway between London and 
Brighton. ‘The capital of the company will be 4,5co,000/. Six 
years is allowed for the completion of the railway, which is to 
be a mono-rail. 

ARBITRATION proceedings in connection with the purchase 
by the borough council of the Marylebone undertaking of the 
Metropolitan Electric Supply Company have already, it - is 
reported, cost the ratepayers between 60,090/. and 70,000/. The 
award of the arbitrator is now awaited. It is anticipated that 
the purchase price will not be less than a million sterling. 

IN connection with the electrification of the London 
County Council trams large bodies of men are engaged at 
Kennington in pumping the old river Effra. It is conjectured 

| that had this step not been taken the water would at no distant 
date have interfered seriously with the working of the trams. 
The operations, it is expected, will occupy several weeks. 
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A RATEPAYERS’ meeting was held at Dover on the 6th inst. 
to consider the proposal of the Corporation to take over the 
electricity supply undertaking at a cost of 155,9607. There was 
much opposition, and after the Mayor had declared carried the 
resolution in favour of the proposal a poll of the town was 
demanded. This will cost four or five hundred pounds, 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Tue Aberdeen Town Council seek authority to borrow 
25,0co/. to acquire the bathing establishment and also to erect 
additional baths. 

THE work of constructing St. Thomas outfall sewer, Exeter, 
to the length of 1,coo feet, at an estimated cost of 3992/, is to 
be taken in hand. 

THE scheme fora new Methodist New Connexion church 
at Dudley Road, Birmingham, is far advanced, and it is pro- 
posed to lay the memorial-stones when the conference meets 
at Dudley. 

PLANS of the new Bluecoat Hospital to be erected at 
Wavertree have been prepared for submission to the Charity 
Commissioners, and it is hoped that building operations will 
commence in the coming spring. 

HOoMERTON College, Cambridge, is being enlarged at a 
cost of 8,000/., so as to provide for fifty more students. A 
principal’s house, new classrooms and a scientific laboratory 
are included in the extension scheme. Eleven acres of land 
have been added to the college estate. 

THE Sedgley School Board have approved the designs of 
Mr. S. H_ Eachus, architect, of Wolverhampton, for a new 
school to accommodate 350 girls, as well as designs for a 
cookery and laundry centre and caretaker’s house, and for the 
rearrangement of the old schools at Mount Pleasant. 

A LocaL Government Board inquiry has been held at 
West Hartlepool respecting the application of the Council to 
borrow 9,250/. to defray the cost of the new promenade and 
Jevelling of the banks between West Hartlepool and Seaton 
Carew. 

A SCHEME is being developed for dealing with the Notting 
Dale area, by which it is hoped that some of the worst part of 
the property in that neighbourhood will be demolished, and 
better dwellings erected for the residence of the North Ken- 


THe works committee of the Paddington Borough Council 
are negotiating with the Regents Canal Company with a. 
view to the provision of a new bridge over the canal at 
Warwick Road, and abutting improvements, at an estimated 
cost of 10,0007. : 

THE building of a new infectious hospital is about to be 
commenced at Ackton, in the urban district of Featherstone, 
for the accommodation of the districts of Castleford, Norman- 
ton, Featherstone, Whitwood and Altofts Mr. W. Hamilton 
Fearnley has been appointed architect for the work. 

THE foundation-stones of a new cottage hospital have been 
laid at Rhymney, Wales. The estimated total cost of the build- 
ing is 2,2852. The contract is in the hands of Messrs. W. 
Williams & Sons, New Tredegar and Bargoed, the architect 
being Mr. Llewellyn Smith (Messrs. Llewellyn Smith & 
Davies), Aberdare. 

THE Poplar Council are considering the advisability of 
carrying out street improvements in the borough necessitating 
an outlay of about 9,000/. The works committee have directed 
that the London and India Docks Company be communicated 
with regarding the defective condition of the footways on the 
dock bridges in Bridge Road and West Ferry Road. 

THE memorial-stones have been Jaid of the new Baptist 
church and schools which are to be erected in Bearwood Road, 
Smethwick. The church, which is estimated to cost 3,500/., 
will accommodate 500 worshippers, whilst the school buildings 
are estimated to cost 1,270/. At present it is proposed to pro- 
ceed with the erection of the schools, which will be used as a 
church until the scheme is completed. 

St. MARY’S CHURCH, the oldest church in Harrogate, has 
been closed. The Harrogate borough surveyor examined the 
building, and declared it unsafe for public worship. The piers 
supporting the nave arches have shown signs of giving way, 
and there is every appearance of a further settlement. The 
church will now without doubt have to be rebuilt, and plans 
have already been approved. The proposed new building is 
estimated to cost between 9,0<0/. and 10,coo/. 

IN Portsmouth dockyard a site is being prepared for a 
large block of engineering workshops that are to be erected 
at a cost of 188,0c0o/, The greater part of the money is 
expected to be voted in the next Naval Estimates. When 
finished the new shops will be thoroughly equipped, and will 
add materially to the resources of the naval establishment. 
During the engineering strike a year or two ago the Admiralty 
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\ INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIVERPOOL. 


ARCHITEGTS for introduction of Business. 


PHENIX ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


PHOENIX FIRE OFFICE 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
AND 


57 CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 


aa 


Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 


S 


Assured free of all Liability. 


LIST of 


X. Architect’ will be forwarded on application to Gilbert 
| Wood & Co., Ltd., Imperial Buildings, Luagate Circus 


Electric Lighting Rules supplied. 


BLOOMSBURY BRASS & WIRE WORKS, 


JOHN CLARK, LTD., 


NEw OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Manufacturer of every description 


for the protection of Windows ané | 


} 
Special low quotations for Wirework | FISH BU RN’S LABOU R-SAVI NG WING 


Estimates and Illustrations post 


TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD 


N & CO. 


Art Plates 


46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 


of useful and ornamental 
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Case, Lifts, &e. 


Skylights. 


free on application. 
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SELF-SUSTAINING 
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BELT POWER | 
HAND POWER 
PASSENCER 
GOODS 


Newcastle Elevator 
Works, 
Elswick Court, 
NEWCASTLE-ON -TYNE. 


HOISTS, 
CRANES & WINCHES. 
Nat. Tel. 2440. 


THE COST OF THE MACHINE SAVED IN A FEW'W= 
They are in use in all parts of the United Kingdc. 
published ina ine For Catalogues, Prices, Testimonials, &c., apply 

JOSEPH FISHBURN, High Wycombe, Bi! 
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‘was put to great inconvenience, and it is to obviate a recurrence 
of the difficulty, a news agency states, that the erection of the 
new shops at Portsmouth has been decided on. ; 

FIVE blocks of working-class dwellings, each six storeys in 
height, are to be erected by the Chelsea Borough Council in 
‘Beaufort Street. The site was acquired some time ayo for the 
purposes of housing the working classes, but the details of the 
adopted scheme have only just been made public. Accom- 
-modation is to be provided for 933 persons, the number of tene- 
ments being 261 andthe number of rooms 583 The total esti- 
mated cost is 49,532/, or about 85/. per room, and the capital out- 
lay in connection with the scheme will not fall farshort of 70,0c0/. 
The metamorphosis of King’s Road is proceeding apace. 
The pulling down of a block of houses adjoining the Poor Law 
‘Offices has been taken in hand, and on the site thus cleared 
will shortly be raised the imposing workhouse extension 
which is so much needed. The new Palace of Varieties is 
nearing completion, whilst on the opposite side of the way the 
municipal baths have been closed preparatory to extensive 
alterations, perhaps to entire reconstruction. The widening 
of a portion of the main road near Beaufort Street is now 
-completed, as is the first instalment of several other improve- 
ments of a like nature, including the widening !of the entrance 
‘from Sloane Square. 


Last Friday’s Gaszetfe contained a notice of the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board announcing their intention to alter 
and extend the Liverpool Landing-stage. The work, which 
is to provide additional berthage accommodation for passenger 
ferry steamers, consists of continuing the western face of the 
‘stage a distance of 15 feet to a pvint opposite the present 
south end of the stage, and extending it beyond that point a 
further distance of 15 feet This extension will be supported 
on pontoons, which will rise and fall with the tide in the same 
way as the existing stage, and have similar draught—about 
3 teet. The work will be commenced in six weeks’ time, and 
will not project beyond the western face line of the existing 
structure, nor further impede or interrupt the tidal or other 
waters of the river. 


_. THE housing committee of the Southampton Corporation 
have had submitted to them by Mr. Hair, architect, another 
scheme for the development of the area north of Simmel 
Street. The plans provide for sixty-two three-room cottages 
ard four four-room cottages, giving accommodation for 404 
persons. The rents are estimated at 7s. 9d. per week for four- 


room cottages and 5s. 9d. to 6s. for three-room cottages. Mr. 
Hair estimates that the scheme will cost 11,400/., embracing 
10,6552. for cost of buildings, 532/. 15s. architect’s fees 
and expenses, and 202/. clerk of works. To raise this 
amount it will be necessary to issue 12,3917. 3 per cent. 
stock. The maximum period allowed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board for buildings of this class is forty years. It is 
estimated that there would be an excess of income over work- 
ing expenses of 596/. 185. 2d. The housing committee have 
approved of the plans, and have decided to recommend the 
Council to make application to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to borrow 12,5co/. to carry out the scheme. The 
Council are to be requested to engage Mr. Hair as architect 
at a fee of 5/7 per cent. on the total cost of the buildings, such 
amount to include the cost of preparing all plans. 


Mr. E. P. BuRD, Local Government Board inspector, held 
an inquiry at the Stafford Guildhall on the 3oth ult. respecting 
the application of the Mayor and Corporation of Stafford for 
the issue of a provisional order under section 303 of the Public 
Health Act, to partially repeal, alter, or amend the Stafford 
Corporation Act, 1882, so as to enable the Corporation to 
borrow, with the sanction of the Local Government Board, 
additional money up to 5,000/. for the purposes of their water 
undertakings. Mr. Matt. F. Blakiston (town clerk) appeared 
for the Mayor and Corporation, and there were also present 
Messrs. R. Battle (deputy town clerk), G. S. Parker (borough 
accountant), W. Blackshaw (borough surveyor), Aldermen 
F. Greatrex and S. G. Lovatt, Councillors T. Swift, J. Holmes, 
M. Bedford, W. Salisbury and T. Westhead The town clerk 
explained that the application was for a provisional order 
which would enable the Corporation to apply to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow money in order to 
extend their water mains to the dwellings being erected by 
Messrs. Siemens, and to the new cottage property being put 
up off Newport Road, for Dr. F. H Marson. The borough 
surveyor produced plans of the districts named Mr. Swift 
asked what was the amount of the loan to be asked for, and 
the town clerk replied that there would be two sums of 346/. 
and 30/7. Mr. Swift said he supposed the 30/7. was for Dr. 
Marson’s cottage property which was outside the borough, and 
he contended that the mains ought not to be laid outside the 
borough unless more was paid for the water than was paid in 
the borough. The borough accountant explained that the 
residents in the outside districts did pay more for their water 


CABOT'S INSULATING & DEAFENING QUILT. 


A PERFECT DEAFENER. 


revents the transmission of sound through walls and floors by absorb- 
The only deafener that does 


1g and breaking up the sound waves. 
1is. Send for Special Book on Schoolhouse Acoustics, illustrated. 


A SCIENTIFIC INSULATOR. 


Contains innumerable minute dead-air spaces, giving highest insulating 
power. 


Warmer than back-plaster or six layers of rosin paper. 
moth, and vermin-proof, and uninflammable. 


FIREPROOF, DEADENING. 


in all kinds of buildings by using 


by decay, moths, or vermin. 


Bales containing 500 
half-bales 250 square feet. 


190 lbs. per bale. 


CABOT’S CREOSOTE STAINS 


Unequalled for depth and freshness of colour, durability, wood-preserving 


exterior woodwork, and fifty per cent. cheaper. 
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THE B. & S. FOLDING GATE CO. 


19, 20 & 21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


CABOT’S ASBESTOS “QUILT.” 


The only scientific deafener. Indestructible 


Per Bale. Half Bale, 
Single Ply... £1:11:0 £0:17: 
Double Ply... 1:16:6 Ti QO: 
Asbestos 2:16:6 ice: 


, FOR EXTERIOR WORK. 


Decay, 


A fireproofing result infinitely superior to 
that obtained with sheet asbestos, and prac- 
tically perfect sound-deadening, can be had 
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square feet each; 
Weights: Single- 
ply, 80 lbs. ; Double-ply, 120 lbs. ; Asbestos, 


properties, and freedom from blackening. Superior to paint for 
One gallon will cover 100 square feet of surface, two brush coats. 
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with the exception of those in Rowley Park, who allowed the | running at 500 revolutions per minute. Each engine is of about 
Corporation certain privileges in consideration of no extra | 100 horse-power. The whole regulation of the machines in the 
charge being made for water. Mr. Swift said the privileges | engine-room and distribution of electricrty to the town is 
were not really privileges. The inspector said that was a | regulated from a switchboard placed in a gallery at the east 
matter which he could not go into and the inquiry was closed. | end of the engine-room. The station and plant have been 

arranged with a special view to economy and to be worked 


=a aa ane with a minimum staff, and the buildings are so arranged that 
extension can be done without interference with the present 
OBAN ELECTRIC LIGHT. structure. The whole installation has been carried out from 


THE electric-lighting installation which has been carried out | the designs of Burstell & Monkhouse, Westininster, Mr. M. P. 
by the Oban (N.B) Corporation under the} Oban Electric | Plunkett being resident engineer for the Corporation Mr, 
Lighting Order, 1901, has been completed, and the light was | Alexander Shairp, C.E., Oban, was architect for the station. 
switched on last night The installation is on the continuous 
current three-wire system, the pressure at consumers’ lamps 
being 230 volts. The supply is suitable for light, power, 
heating, cooking, &c Distributing mains have been ‘laid in uv 

the principal streets of the town and where a demand is antici- DEEP-WELL BORES. ae : 
pated in the first instance, but they are so arranged that they SOME two years ago the Wallasey Urban District Council, 
can be readily extended when required without interfering | which supplies water not only to Wallasey itself, but also to 
with the streets in which the mains are laid. The mains are | Seacombe, Liscard, New Brighton and Egremont, with a total 
water-tight throughout, to guard against the possibility of population approaching 60,000 inhabitants, found it necessary 
floods, and consist of three core cables, which are drawn | to augment their sources of supply. They accordingly in 
‘nto stoneware ducts in the principal streets. The esplanade, | July 1900 placed a contract with Messrs. Mather & Platt, Ltd., 
north pier and the main streets are lit by thirty-one arc lamps, for two deep boreholes, which were successfully completed by 
the posts carrying these having also brackets for incandescent | June, 1gol. Each borehole starts with a diameter of 33 inches 
lamps, which will be switched on in place of the arc lamps late | at the top, and finishes with 153 inches at the bottom, which in 
at night. In other thoroughfares Nernst lamps will be tried | one case is 903 feet trom the surface, and in the other 810 feet. 
in the existing lamp-posts. The generating station ‘s situated | The 903 feet were bored in Ito working days, giving an average 
at Lochavullin on land belonging to the Corporation, and | rate of sinking of 8°2 feet per day ; the bore was almost entirely 
close to the railway, from which there is a siding running close | through red sandstone rock These two boreholes yield 
to the boiler-house. The plant at present installed consists :— | 2,250,c0o gallons per day, but to serve as a stand-by the Urban 
In the boiler-house, two Babcock & Wilcox water-tube boilers, | District Council has determined to carry to greater depths an 
each of sufficient size to supply steam for engines of about existing well 12 feet in diameter and 166 feet deep, in which 
3co h.p. The boilers are specially arranged to burn Scotch | two pumps are at work side by side. For this purpose another 
coal with a minimum of smoke. A large feed tank, and under | contract has been placed with Messrs. Mather & Platt, Ltd., 
it a pump-room, is provided, in which is placed a feed pump of for two new boreholes, to commence at the bottom of the well, 
Messrs. J. P. Hall & Co.’s manufacture. The feed pipes are | and both to be carried down for 150 feet at a diameter ol 
in duplicate, and in addition to the feed pump, injectors are | 423 inches. Here at a depth of 316 feet one borehole wil 
fitted to each boiler. In the economiser-house is a Green’s | stop, but the other will be continued 300 feet at a diameter of 
economiser, having ninety-six tubes, and space is provided for | 20 inches, and yet another 200 feet at a diameter of 15 inches 
another economiser of the same size. The steam pipes | making a total depth of 650 feet from the well bottom, or 81¢ 
between the boilers are in duplicate throughout to minimise | feet from ground level. A feature of the contract is that onl} 
the risk of breakdown. In the engine-room are three steam | one of the pumps in the well is to be stopped at a time, anc 
dynamos, each consisting of a vertical compound high-speed special arrangements have therefore been made to secure thi 
engine, coupled direct to a continuous current dynamo, and | continuous availability of the other during the boring operations 
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yY The “HANDY” Fire Bucket Tank contains 6 Fire 
Buckets, which are always ready with water. 


THE LONDON BRIGADE HAND FIRE PUMP 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION TO 


HAINES & CO. (J. Batcheler), 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERS, 
33 MINORIHS, LONDON, F.C. 
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representative to wait upon clients to suit their convenience. | 
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REGISTERED PLUMBERS. 


meeting of registered plumbers (masters and operatives) 
cnet the Rentonal Hall on the 29th ult.; Mr. ‘GC, Hudson 
(late Master of the Company) in the chair, the undermentioned 
were elected to fill the vacancies in that section of the regis- 
tration committee which represents directly the registered 

rs of London and the district :— ' 

Ce ae E. Bone, W. C. Clegg, G. B Davis, S. S. 
Hellyer, J. Hume, J. Knight, F. Nichols, C. Parks, T. L. 
i) eee Brown, J. W. Clarke, C. Dean, J. A. Mills, 
R. A. Nurse, G. W. Stacey, G. Taylor. ; 

The remaining sections of the committee are directly 
elected to represent the London Society of Master Plumbers, 
London lodges of the Operative Plumbers, and the sanitary 
and professional bodies concerned in the plumbers’ registration 
system in the public interest. 


NICARAGUAN LABOUR LAW. 


THE Labour Law of Nicaragua of June 30, 1991, recently put 
into effect, contains some rather startling provisions in the way 
of defining the relations between labour and capital. 

1. A labourer is defined as any person, male or female, 
over sixteen years of age not having a capital of 500 pesos 
(about 100 dols ). 

2. All labourers must have an employer. Anyone found 
unemployed will be imprisoned for twenty days and made to 
labour on public works while awaiting an employer. Every 
employer of labour must purchase a small booklet (cost, about 
20 cents), in which are registered the name, age, description, 
general characteristics of the person, and conditions of the 
contract. The employer gives his employé a receipt for the 
book, which the latter can produce as proof of his good 
standing whenever arrested by the police on suspicion of being 
idle. When a labourer has finished his contract with one 
employer and desires to go to another, he must take his 
“book of labour” and present it to his next employer and 
take a receipt, the change being registered by the judge of 
agriculture. . 

3 If a labourer desires money in advance, his employer 
can give it to him only as a loan without interest, to be paid by 
retaining one-half of the salary or wages until the debt is can- 
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celled. A labourer leaving his employer without satisfactory 
settlement of his debt will be imprisoned, fined and obliged to 
return and work it out. 

4. Any person employing labourers without this “ hook of 
labour ” will be fined 200 pesos (about 40 dols ) 

The purposes of the law are to do away with the pernicious 
habit fermerly in vogue of advancing wages to labourers on a 
contract, which made the labourer a slave until he settled his 
account, and to prevent idleness and viciousness, by obliging 
everyone without capital to be employed. Consul Donaldson, 
in ‘*Consular Reports” for December, states that the law 
caused general consternation at first among all classes, but as 
it is being enforced everyone is becoming reconciled, and the 
general effect seems to be beneficial. 


BARNET CHURCH. 


A FEW years ago the Chancel Estates Trustees adopted a plan 
for reseating the whole of Barnet parish church. It was found 
impossible at that time to do more than to reseat the nave. 
The fittings of the chancel had long been unworthy of so noble 
a church, but this defect has been remedied by the provision of 
an elaborately carved set of choir stalls, fitted with ornate 
screenwork at the back. This addition to the furniture of the 
church has been made at a cost of about 1,0co/. The stalls, 
erected on the north and south side of the chancel, are of the 
fourteenth-century Decorative style of architecture, which har- 
monises with the ornate workmanship of the pulpit. There are 
six stalls on either side for the adult members of the choir, and 
the ends are carved and surmounted by figures of angels 
holding musical instruments. There is a canopy over each set, 
and running along the front in gold letters are the words:— 
“We praise Thee, O God, we acknowledge Thee to be the 
Lord. All the earth doth worship Thee, the Father Everlasting.” 
The boys’ stalls are treated in the same elaborate style. On 
each of the front panels is a figure of a boy chorister, and these 
figures are represented as joining in singing, ‘‘ They rest not 
day and night, saying, Holy, Holy, Holy, Gord God Almighty, 
which was, and is and is to come.” The stalls are supple- 
mented by two new prayer-desks, which are carved and 
ornamented. The decorations include symbolical figures of 
the four Evangelists—Matthew, Mark, Luke and John Mr. 
J. C. Traylen, Stamford, was the architect, and the work was 
executed by Messrs. J. Thompson & Co, Peterborough. 
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GROWTH OF MANCHESTER, 


WITHIN the year ended October 31, says the Manchester 
Courier, 855 sets of plans for all kinds of buildings in the 
city were submitted for approval to the improvement and 
buildings committee of the Manchester City Council, and of 
these 754 were approved and tor disapproved. In addition to 
these approvals, which related to permanent buildings, seventy- 
eight licenses were granted for temporary structures. New 
dwelling-houses to the number of 1,662 were in the same period 
certified as fit for habitation. By way of comparison it is 
worthy of mention that in the year ended October 31, 1895— 
four years ago—2,773 new houses were certified as fit for 
habitation. That was the largest number ever so certified 
within the city in the course of a single year. Five years 
previous to that date, in 1893, only 682 new dwellings received 
certificates of fitness. Thenceforward the yearly total showed 
steady increases up to 1898, when the highest point was 
reached, and since then there has been a_ falling off. 
In 1899 there was a slight decline, the figure being 
2,704, or only 69 below that of 1898, but in 19250 there was a 
further drop to 2,308, a difference of 396 by contrast with the 
previous twelve months, and in the year ended October él, 
1goI, there was a further reduction to 1,677, or 1,c96 fewer new 
houses were certified than in 1898 
during the past five years 11,124 new residences have been 
constructed, so that the yearly average has been maintained 
well above the level of 2,000. It has often been stated that at 
the time when the Ship Canal was opened Manchester had 
apparently arrived at her zenith, and was showing signs of 


coming decay in commerce and industry, and of a ce-rease in | 


her population. Comparison with the figure of new houses 
in 1893, the year before the Ship Canal was brought into use, 
shows that side by side with the progress of the port has gone 


a steady increase in the number of inhabitants of our | 


municipal area. The borough of Salford and other areas of 
local government within the radius of the Canal’s influence can 
tell tales of proportionate advancement. The sum total of 
residences which have sprung up as the direct outcome of the 
making and working of the Canal must be enormous. Three 
or four years ago it was publicly declared to be 20,co> Lately 
we have not heard any calculations or speculations as to the 
number which have since been erected Coming back to city 
figures it has to be added that whilst many buildings have 
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sprung into existence, others have suffered from the ravages of 
time and wear. No fewer than 550 buildings in the city were 
reported to be dangerous in the past municipal year. In 445 
cases out of this total it was found necessary to serve notices 
for the removal of the danger, which perhaps, as a rule, meant 
the removal of the structure affected. It will be borne in mind 
that dwelling-houses formed only a proportion of the con- 
demned structures, and that old walls, factories, warehouses, 
chimney-stacks and nondescript buildings were included. 

An important change with regard to public improvements 
in Manchester is the establishment in this newly-ended year 
of a city architect’s department to meet the extraordinary 


| demands which were made upon the administration of the 


city surveyor’s department under the old system, whereby 
architecture was but a branch section of Mr. T. De Courcey 
Meade’s sphere of action. Mr. Henry Price was appointed 
the first city architect. He came from Birmingham, and 
entered upon his new duties at the beginning of June. That is 
little more than half a year ago—not long enough for great 
achievements. He has, however, not merely set his house in 
order, but has done good work sufficient to emphasise the 
wisdom of the Council in having appointed a city architect. 
In referring to matters relating to architecture so far as city 
improvements are affected, it is to be understood that much of 
the work referred to in this article was accomplished under 
Mr. Meade, the city surveyor, and his architectural staff, of 
whom a number of the best of its members still ably discharge 
their duties under Mr. Price. Among the committees actually 
engaged in new building projects is the baths committee, which 
is responsible for the construction of the Victoria baths. 

These premises are in Chorlton-on-Medlock. They will 
have three frontages, the main one being towards High Street 
The centre of the main facade (which stands back from the 
road a distance of 33 feet) will be three storeys in height, with 
high-pitched roofs and ornamental gables, surmounted by 
clock turret. The left and right wings are one storey in height 
also with high-pitched roofs and gables. The buildings have 


| been designed in the Renaissance style of architecture, the 


facework being in Ruabon red pressed bricks, and the mould. 
ings, cornices, quoins and other architectural features in but 
terra-cotta. The accommodation will consist of three large 
swimming-baths. That for the males, first class, will be usec 
at times for gala purposes, and has a gallery around same 
to accommodate about 350 persons, and each person wil 
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1ave a good view of the pond below, The other two and Whitworth Street, concerning which much has already 


‘wimming-baths are for males, second class, and females re- 
spectively, each having a balcony containing twenty-three 
vash baths. The males’ first-class wash baths are on the 
sround floor. There are club-rooms and bicycle-rooms for the 
convenience of bathers to each bath. There are Turkish and 
Russian baths, comprising three hot-rooms, separate shampoo- 
ng-rooms, and separate room for douche bath and large and 
vell-lighted cooling-room. The supply of water for the 
hree swimming-baths will be obtained from a deep well sunk 
yn the site and stored in two large tanks constructed over the 
yoiler and engine-houses with a combined capacity of 160,000 
rallons. The baths committee are further considering a 
‘cheme for the erection of baths and public hall ona site at 
3radford, and preliminary plans have been prepared by the 
‘ity architect. There is also a scheme under consideration for 
he conversion of dwelling-houses in Hulme into cottage baths. 

The members of the sanitary committee have had under 
consideration for some time a scheme for laying out their 
state at Blackley, and the erection thereon of 203 houses for 
he accommodation of the people displaced by the demolition 
f insanitary property and various improvement schemes 
Jesigns have already been prepared for the erection of eighty- 
wo dwellings in keeping with the rural surroundings. Several 
locks will be in short terraces and a few semi-detached with 
rardens back and front ; three bedrooms are provided and a 
yath-room. A main avenue will be formed through this estate 
.0 yards wide, and will join a proposed road which will con- 
xect Heaton Park with Rochdale Road. A portion of the 
‘state will be reserved for allotments. rs, sy 

A police and fire-station for the C Division is in course of 
rection in Mill Street, Bradford, between Rhyl Street and 
3rownhill Street. In addition to the accommodation provided 
or the police this building will give plenty of space for three 
1orse-ambulances and two fire-engines at a cost of about 
30,0007. In consequence of the office accommodation to the 
own hall becoming every year more limited, it has been 
ound necessary by the watch committee to make provision for 
he weights and measures department outside the building, 
ind large workshop and offices are to be provided in connection 
vith the Newton Street police-station. Owing to these altera- 
ions a large shed is being erected over a portion of the yard 


t Albert Street. police-station to store the barriers which 
riginally were stored at Newton Street. It is also intended to 
rect a new chief fire-station at the junction of London Road ° 


been heard from time to time. 

On the order of the parks, &c, committee at the present 
time extensions are being carried out m connection with the 
registrar’s office at Philips Park Cemetery and the extensions 
to refreshment-room at Boggart Hole Clough. By the markets’ 
committee an extensive addition has been made to the retail 
fish market, and the city architect and city surveyor are pre- 
paring a scheme for the cold-air stores under the market. The 
electricity committee are about completing the erection of 
nineteen electric substations within the city and the suburbs. 
Some of these buildings have handsome exteriors in keeping 
with the surrounding property. Their total cost will amount 
to about 80,0007 

The Whitworth Hall at Owens College and the Municipal 
School of Technology in Whitworth Street have been opened 
in 1902 with great ceremony, in the one case by the Heir- 
Apparent, who was accompanied by the Princess of Wales, 
and in the other by the Premier. St. Mary’s Hospital is com- 
pieted so far as the outer structure is concerned, and internal 
fitting and furnishing are at present engaging attention. The 
hospital is a handsome embellishment of the approach to 
Oxford Road station, and will be equipped in the most up-to- 
date fashion. To the passer-by the situation of the building 
suggests that the sick women and children to whose surgical 
needs it is meant to administer may be disturbed by the hum 
of scores of tram-car trolleys or the overhead wires, with an 
occasional shriek from engines on the adjacent railway. Yet 
perhaps it may be taken for granted that such possibilities have 
been fully discussed by all who are connected with the adminis- 
tration of the hospital, and that everything will be done to 
secure the peace and comfort of the patients. The Midland 
Hotel rears its majestic bulk opposite St Petei’s Church with 
great effect just now, for the maze of scaffolding has been 
removed from all its upper storeys, and the terra-cotta and 
faience and polished granite which enter into its construction 
have been cleaned until they glitter in the winter sunshine. 
Some four years have elapsed since building operations com- 
menced, and there is a prospect that ere the close of another year 
the huge hotel will be completed internally and ready for occupa- 
tion by numerous guests. It willlong feast the eyes of onlookers 
as one of the handsomest buildings in the city. In Spring 
Gardens the new offices of the Economic Fire and Life Com- 
pany and premises of Parr’s Banking Company give a vastly 
better outlook to the widened thoroughfare. Albert Square 
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has been much improved in appearance by the extension of a 
good-looking stone building for the Northern Insurance Com- 
pany at the corner of Clarence Street, and the building of 
offices for the Eagle Assurance Company is rapidly approach- 
ing the final stage in Cross Street, between King Street and 
South King Street. New structures have been brought into 
occupation since the end of last year on three sides of the 
Conservative Club, the greater portion of the block having an 
outlook upon St. Ann’s Churchyard. In Oldham Street a large 
block of business premises bids fair soon to add to the import- 
ance of that old-established shopping quarter, and some 
distance away an immense warehouse of imposing design is 
being pushed forward. These, of course, are little more than 
a selection out of the many extensive building projects which 
are in various stages of realisation in the centre of the city, and 
which are to be met with on all hands. 

Among a fair number of important street widenings and 
improvements which have been carried out in various parts of 
the city, under the direction of Mr. Meade, is the widening of 
Rochdale Road, under the powers of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion Act, 1897, from 14 to 25 yards. The work was previously 
commenced, and has been continued from Lees Street to 
Pilling Street. The buildings of the Corn Exchange Company 
in Hanging Ditch are rapidly nearing completion, and the 
widening of the street in front of the handsome structure will 
shortly be effected in a style well calculated to make the word 
“Ditch” a misnomer. In connection with the improvement of 
Corporation Street, Cannon Street and Hanging Ditch, the 
whole of the property bounded by these streets has been pur- 
chased. Operations have been started by the demolition of 
the Spread Eagle Hotel and Messrs. Lever Brothers’ corner 
premises. When the adjoining property in Corporation Street 
is taken down the width of that important thoroughfare will be 
increased by nine yards. 

The intended new street between Ashley Lane and Charter 
Street will soon be completed. The whole of the property has 
been removed, and the street is in course of formation. Asa 
result of the scheme the Corporation will have several 
desirable plots of vacant land for sale suitable for the erection 
of warehouses, workshops and other business premises. A 
continuation of this better means of access to and from the 
manufacturing district along the Irk Valley is being made by 
the widening also of Long Millgate from 9 to 16 yards, the 
purchase of the property required for the purpose being now in 
progress. When the projected change has been entirely 
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effected the city will be in possession of a fine new thorough 
fare 16 yards wide, extending from Corporation Street t 
Charter Street. 

At the Knott Mill end a great improvement has beer 
accomplished in Whitworth Street West during the year by 
the reconstruction of the canal tunnel running under Deans 
gate, and the provision of a towing path under the street level 
in lieu of the boats being worked through with boat hooks 
The work was of considerable magnitude. It was carried ou 
in Whit-week at a cost of over 10,0007. Its completion ha 
been the means of allowing the whole width of Whitwort 
Street to be constructed to the one level, and further of pro 
viding a fine street area at this point. In Whitworth Stree 
West, between Knott Mill and Gloucester Street, the Corpora 
tion have recentlv sold several plots of vacant land along th 
line, but there are others still in the market. Incidentally i 
may be mentioned that the Corporation have now disposed ¢ 
the whole of the vacant land along Deansgate, although severe 
plots still remain for sale in the neighbourhood of Quay Stree 
and New Quay Street. 

Newton Heath district is practically divided by th 
Rochdale Canal, and the means of access to the two section 
has been by narrow bridges at Grimshaw Lane, Ten Acre 
Lane and Droylsden Road. During last Whit-week, whe 
the traffic was suspended, and the water could be run off fror 
the canal, these bridges were widened, that in Droylsde 
Road from 6 to 14 yards, the one in Grimshaw Lane from 3 I- 
to 14 yards, and the third, in Ten Acres Lane, from 5 to1 
yards. All the works relating to them are now completed, an 
the new bridges will no doubt much facilitate both vehicul 
and pedestrian traffic between the localities divided by tk 
canal. 

A much needed widening of Wilmslow Road at Fallowfel 
Brow has been commenced by the setting back to the new buik 
ing line of the walls and gates of Oakley, the former residence. 
Mr. S. Baerlein, which is being transformed into a residenti 
club, and this line will be continued to the present footpath | 
front of Grangethorpe. The large trees, whose preservatic 
was the subject of much public discussion, have been careful 
protected on the new footpath. At the base of each of tl 
trees seats of a rustic type have been provided, and no 
that the citizens are able to see what the Corporation intend 
do on ‘this portion of the road they will probably admit th 
the “‘ City Fathers” are really not the vandals that by son 
they were imagined to be. 
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TREES IN STREETS AND ROADS. 


\ REPORT has been prepared by Mr. G, B. Simpson, of 
Jorsham, on the roadside trees at Worthing, the cutting and 
yruning of which have given rise to a good deal of adverse 
-omment lately. He says that many trees were planted too 
‘Josely, and others are not fit for the purpose they are intended 
or. These latter ought to be cut down and cleared away at 
ynce, and other trees, where necessary, should be planted in 
heir places. It is always understood that when trees are cut 
yr pruned it is either to attain some particular shape or for 
ruiting purposes, but Mr. Simpson cannot conceive for what 
eason the limes in Homefield Road have been cut, o: what 
shape trees they are intended to be trained to. Some instruc- 
ions, he assumes, must have been given for such wholesale 
laughter, but it will, he says, take years for them to look like 
tural trees again. In Farncombe Road some of the trees 
re cut off level on top, but had each other tree been taken 
lown and the remainder carefully thinned out, it would have 
yeen a great improvement on the present mode. The trees 
yaving been so long neglected, it requires rather drastic 
neasures to bring them within bounds, but what shape, 
Mir. Simpson asks, are they eventually to be? There are but 
ew trees, the report proceeds, except in one or two roads, at 
iny regular distance apart. This is in some cases caused by 
‘ross-roads and entrance-gates, but the height of pruning off 
he branches from the ground might be uniform instead of 
varying, as now, from 7 to 18 feet. The roots also should be 
ooked after ; in some instances the pavement is too close to 
he tree and will not allow of swelling and water getting to the 
‘cots. 

Passing on to give his own opinions as to how the work of 
slanting and attending to roadside trees should be carried out, 
Mr. Simpson says the shape of trees for roadways should be 
syramid tops on straight stems. ‘Trees should also be trained 
1s much as possible to copy nature, each variety having its 
special requirements as to pruning. Notrees should be planted 
nearer than 25 feet apart, and should the houses be close 
ogether 35 feet apart diagonally, but discretion must always 
ye used both in distances and the variety of trees. A birch, 
.cacia or Cornish elm, for instance, would never spread like a 
-hestnut, sycamore or plane, and hence would not take up the 
ame amount of room or airspace. In planting young trees 
hoice should only be given to those trees having straight 
tems with perfect leaders; clean, well-grown stuff with fibrous 


roots. This, Mr. Simpson says, has not been done at Worthing, 
and many trees lately planted are not worth the labour used or 
the stakes supporting them. With regard to pruning, Mr. 
Simpson suggests that all trees should be done twice a year. 
With proper tools, a little knowledge and proper instructions 
one can train and keep any tree in bounds, but one must start 
when the tree is young, and if regularly done no one will notice 
that they have been cut. Some of the elm trees, Mr. Simpson 
remarks, have been well and properly cut, but require further 
attention by cutting out the superfluous young shoots, and 
leaving only those that are required to make permanent 
branches. 

It is not advisable to plant trees in business roads without 
very wide pavements, but if it is done the trees should be kept 
3 feet from the kerb and protected from hungry horses, of 
which, Mr. Simpson incidentally observes, there must be a lot 
in Worthing, as there are “but few trees that have not been 
gnawed and damaged by them in the town” The trees 
suitable for road planting in Worthing, Mr. Simpson says, are 
elm, lime, sycamore, maple, sorbus, birch, acacia and beech, 
but in selecting the varieties, the position must be taken into 
consideration ; elm will stand the most wind, and the others 
will do where sheltered. 


CROMER CHURCH. 


THE new Baptist church at Cromer, which was opened on the 
Ist inst., is situated between the gangway and Brook Street. 
The building, which is in Gothic style, makes a handsome 
addition to the public edifices of the town, With the space at 
their disposal, the architect, Mr. A F. Scott, of Norwich and 
Cromer, and the contractors, Messrs. Girling & Smith, of 
Cromer, have put up a very ornate structure. It is built of red 
brick with Cossey ware dressings and slated roof. It has a 
street frontage of 32 feet. A pair of wrought-iron gates at the 
entrance lead into a small vestibule, from which accesss to the 
main building is had through folding doors at either side. 
This has a total length of 53 feet, with an average depth of 
22 feet. Above the vestibule is a spacious gallery, with orna- 
mental iron railing. The building has a carved panel ceiling, 
with a lead-glazed dome-light. There is a considerable fall 
in the floor, the pulpit at the far end being lower than 
at the main entrance. From the vestibule an izon stair- 
case connects with the gallery. Including floor and 
gallery, the seating capacity is about 300, The pews 
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are about 15 feet long. A new feature of the seating is 
that down both aisles a number of folding-back seats are 
placed. These can be put up and down at will, and when in 
use there is ample space for persons to pass along. The idea 
originated with the builders, Messrs. Girling & Smith, who are 
taking steps to have the seat patented. Ordinary wood-block 
flooring has been laid, and the furnishing throughout isin pitch 
pine. The heating is done by the well-known independent 
dome-top boiler. The chapel is lit by four large two-light and 
one small three-light gas pendants. ‘The walls are panelled 
with elliptical arches, and the gallery is divided from the main 
building by the same type of arch. The baptistery is placed 
between the pulpit and the first row of pews. It is approached 
by a flight of fine white marble steps. In size it is 12 feet long 
by 4 feet wide and 3 feet 6 inches deep. The sides are plain 
white glazed tiles, and the floor consists of ribbed glazed ones. 
At the front of the building are five ruby-tinted glass windows, 
one large and four of them small. Abovethe entrance are the 
words, “ The meeting house of the Baptist Church.” At the 
rear, connecting with Surrey Street, is the vestry, and above 
rooms well adapted for Sunday-school work. 


THE WARRINGTON WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. JAMES DEAS, the Warrington water engineer, has made 
the survey and completed the designs for the proposed 
Daresbury storage reservoir. In an exhaustive report he 
points out that the present trade supply is derived from the 
Appleton reservoir, which has not anything like sufficient 
capacity to store all the water flowing off its own watershed of 
520 acres. The Appleton reservoir is supplemented by the 
discharge from.a catchwater conduit tapping an additional 
area of 820 acres of the watersheds of the Daresbury and 
Hatton brooks, so that it will be seen that during the winter 
the supplementary supply merely passes over the waste weir 
of Appleton reservoir as flood water. The supplementary 
conduit being rather leaky, there is a risk of that supply not 
being fully available. The Appleton reservoir, constructed 
with a capacity of 62,000,009 gallons, is much silted up, and as 
part of the water cannot be drawn off, and the bank is not 
perfectly sound near top-water level, the available capacity 
does not exceed 50,000,000 gallons. They were now working 
above the real capacity of the works. The Corporation 
executed an agreement with Sir Gilbert Greenall for the con- 
struction of a reservoiron Danesbury Brook, and he (Mr. Deas) 


ACETYLENE LIGHTING ®-+ 4. Mu: 


recommends the construction of the reservoir for the followin 
reasons :— : ; 

(a) The water to be obtained is particularly valuable f 
various purposes required by manufacturers, for which purpose 
Winwick water is most unsuitable ; in fact, manufacturers wi 
not use Winwick water at all. ee 

(4) The Appleton. works are at present discharging ; 
their maximum capacity, and, with the increase of the tow 
will soon be unable to cope with the demand; and as the ne 
reservoir will take four years to construct and one year to f 
with water, and it will be one year from this date before it ca 
be commenced—making a total delay of six years—it 
imperative that extensions of the supply be made at once. 

(c) Under the agreement with Sir G. Greenall, the reservo 
must be completed by 1907. ; 

If the construction is delayed for any length of time th 
Corporation would be put to enormous expenditure for th 
complete overbauling of the Appleton reservoir, constructi¢ 
of additional filter beds, alterations on the distributing mai 
in the town, and other improvements The capacity of th 
proposed reservoir would be about 190,090,030 gallons, and th 
cost is estimated at 70,000/. 

The water committee have resolved that the report ar 
plans be adopted, and the matter will come before the Counc 
for confirmation. 


CHATHAM DOCKYARD. 


THE Admiralty have under consideration an important schen 
for constructing a new basin at Chatham on a considerab 
scale, for the better accommodation of the warships attached : 
that port. The site provisionally selected is on the north sic 
of the fitting-out basin, and communication with the riv 
Medway could be easily effected. Each of the three basi 
already in existence has a water area of about 2€ acres, but tl 
accommodation thus provided is altogether inadequate, and 
has been found necessary to moor certain of the ships in son 
of the reaches of the Medway. Recourse to this makeshift hi 
proved unsatisfactory, and is objected to by the sbipping usit 
the river—hence the project for constructing a new basin 
much greater capacity than either of those now existing. TI 
new basin, which will have a water area of about 60 acres, w 
probably be included in the next Navy Estimates. 

The authorities are greatly disappointed about the new d 
dock at Chatham, which it was expected would be complet 
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rtly. The delay, however, has been quite unavoid- 
able, And Bose from Sarees which could not be fore- 
seen. Instead of being able to concentrate their attention 
upon the completion of the dock, the contractors have for 
several months been compelled to virtually restrict their 
energies to the task of repairing the wall of the adjoining 
Pe | and in order to stop it it has been found necessary to 
construct an additional dam right out round the defective 
portion of the wall ; to cut what is technically known as a 
“grip” right through the wall itself and to close pile ity Ene 
object of the piling is to prevent the water getting through 
beneath the foundations of the wall. The work has been of 
a most difficult nature, and has been mostly performed by 
divers. The water in the dock has been gradually lowered by 
means of powerful pumps, but no attempt will be made to clear 
it altogether until the “ blow” has been effectually stopped 
Directly the new dry dock is finished, another one will be 
begun. The necessity for docks 609 or 700 feet in length is 
very pressing. At the present time there is only one dock at 
Chatham Dockyard capable of receiving vessels 440 feet in 
length, the other three docks being only able to take in vessels 
405 feet in length. a. ; P 
Whilst accommodation is being provided at Chatham for 
the reception of battleships and first-class cruisers of the 
largest type, the Admiralty have also furnished the means for 
producing these giant ships. A new building slip has been 
constructed, with machinery shops and storehouses, and will be 
ready for use directly the huge derricks now being erected are 
in position. Labour-saving machinery of the most improved 
pattern has been installed in the shops, and the motive power 
will be electricity. The total cost of the new building slip and 
its adjuncts and accessories has been about 150,09¢/, 


HEAT RESISTANCE OF BUILDING MATERIALS. 


AT the recent meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers a paper was presented by Mr. William Kent pro- 
posing the use of the reciprocals of the values of heat con- 
ductivity of substances in order to facilitate the comparison of 
different combinations of the substances. As stated in the 
report of the convention, he makes the co-efficient of heat 
resistance or heat insulating power of a substance equal to 
unity divided by the number of British thermal units trans- 


efficients, 
The “ blow” in this wall caused the new dock to be !} 


mitted in one hour by a slab 1 square foot in area and 1 inch 
thick per degree Fahrenheit of difference of temperature 
between the two faces ot the slab, both surfaces being exposed 
to still air. In this way the total resistance of a combination 
can be indicated by the addition of the several resistance co- 
The author points out, however, that while the 
co-efficient is thus a constant quantity for a given substance, it 
can only beso considered when the differences in temperature of 
the air on the two sides of the slab are small—say, less than 
too degs. Fahr. When the temperature range is great, ex- 
periments on heat transmission indicate that the quantity of 
heat transmitted varies not directly as the difference in tem- 
perature but as the square of that difference. 

The question of the effect of surface resistance when the 
surface is in contact with air or with another body, the author 
treats as follows :—“ Authorities on the subject of heat trans- 
mission generally agree that the resistance to the passage of 
heat through a plate consists of three separate resistances, 
viz. the resistances of the two surfaces and the resistance of the 
body of the plate, which latter is proportional to the thickness 
of the plate. It is probable also that the resistance of the 
surface differs with the nature of the body or medium with 
which it is in contact. Thus a very rough surface on a metal 
plate would be likely to transfer more heat to adjacent air than 
a smooth surface would, since it has a greater area in actual 
contact with the air, while two rough surfaces of metal touch- 
ing each other would transmit from one to the other less heat 
than two smooth surfaces.” 

He has computed the figures!for heat resistance of several 
insulating substances from the figures of conducting power 
given in a table published by Mr. John E. Starr in a paper on 
‘Insulation for Cold Storage,” published in ce and Refrigera- 
tion for November 1gor. Mr. Starr’s figures are given in 
terms of the British thermal units transmitted per square foot 
of surface per day per degree of difference of temperature of 
the air adjacent to each surface. The author’s figures, the 
co-efficients of heat resistance, given in the second column of 
the accompanying table are calculated by dividing Mr. Starr’s 
figures by 24, to obtain the hourly rate, and then taking their 
reciprocals, 

‘Analysing some of the results given 4n the last column of 
the table, we observe that, comparing Nos. 2 and Bet. Inch 
added thickness of pitch increased the co-efficient 0°74; com- 
paring Nos. 4 and 5, 13 inches of mineral wool increased the 
co-efficient 1°11. If we assume that the 1 inch of mineral 
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wool in No. 4 was equal in heat resistance to the additional 
13} inches added in No. 5, or 1:11 reciprocal units, and sub- 
tract this from 522, we get 411 as the resistance of two 
4.inch boards and two sheets of paper. This would indicate 
that one <-inch board and one sheet of paper give nearly 
twice as much resistance as I inch of mineral wool In like 
manner any number of deductions may be drawn from the 
table, and some of them will be rather questionable, such as 
the comparison of No. 15 and No. 16, showing that 1 inch 
additional sheet cork increased the resistance given by four 
sheets 6°67 reciprocal units, or one-third the total resistance of 
No. 15. This result is extraordinary, and indicates that there 
must have been considerable difference of conditions during 
the two tests.” 


Heat Conducting and Resisting Values of Building Maiertals. 


Revised. 

Brick Wall: —— = 

Thickness. Cond, Res. Res. Cond. 
4-inch 0:68 1°47 1°50 0667 
8-inch 0°46 2217 2°30 0°435 
12-inch 0°32 3703 3°10 0°323 
16-inch 0°26 3°85 3°90 0°256 
20-inch 0'23 4°55 4°70 0'213 
24-inch 0:20 5°00 5°50 o'182 
28-inch O'174 5°75 6°30 O'159 
32-inch O'15 6°67 7°10 G'l4l 
36-inch 0'129 Pas 7°90 O'127 
40-inch . Aur Copitiis 8°70 8:70 O'1I5 
Wooden-beam construction; planked over or ceiled:— 

Cond. Res. 

As flooring . 0'083 12'05 

As ceiling O'104 9°71 

Fireproof construction, floored over:— 

As flooring . O'124 8:06 
As ceiling O°145 6°90 
Single window 1'030 0°07 
Single skylight I‘118 0°89 
Double window 0'518 1°93 
Double skyligh 0621 1'61 


Door ~ 5 0°414 


The author has also calculated the co-efficients of heat 
resistance from the heat transmission figures of various 
building materials, as given by Mr. Alfred R. Wolff, based on 
German experiments. These values are reproduced in a table 
herewith, the first column giving the conductance in British 


2°42 


thermal units per hour, and the second, the reciprocals, or heat 
resistances. It will be noted that there is an irregularity of the 
differences in the value of the resistance for each increase of 
4 inches in thickness of the brick walls, which the author holds 
to indicate a difference in the conditions of the experiments, 
He finds the average difference is 080, and that the approxi- 
mate formula for the resistance is 0°70 + 0°20 Z, in which ¢ is the 
thickness in inches. In the third and fourth columns are 
given the revised values of the resistance and conductance 
respectively, ascertained in accordance with his formula :— 


Heat Conducting and Resisting Values of Different Insulating 


Materials. 

Conduct- Resist- 
ance. ance, 

1. 8-inch oak board, 1-inch lampblack, 4-inch pine 
board (ordinary family refrigerator) Soy) 4°21 
2. 1-inch board, I-inch pitch, 41-inch board 4'89  -4'Or 
3. g-inch board, 2-inch pitch, g-inch board 4°25 540g 

4. Z-inch board, paper, I-inch mineral wool, paper, 
d-inch board ; ; : : Bo elas) 5°22 

5. 4-inch board, paper, 23-inch mineral wool, paper, 
4-inch board . 3 ; 5 ; 5 «2°62 SOR 

6. i-inch board, paper, 23-inch calcined pumice, 
_ d-inch board. ; 553 38S ate 
7. Same as above, when wet . 3 5 ; 5/3890" Onis 

8. 14-inch board, paper, 3-inch sheet cork, 4-inch board 2°10 11°43 | 

g. Two J-inch boards, paper, solid, no air-space, 
paper, two 4-inch boards ; - 4°28 5 5Gn 

10. Two 2-inch boards, paper, I air-space, paper, two 
Linch boards 4 ; 5 : + dee, BORA 

11. Two <-inch boards, paper, 1-inch hair felt, paper, 
two i-inch boards . F : 3 a ooo eae 

12. Two 2-inch boards, paper, 8-inch mill shavings, 
paper, two {-inch boards 1°35- ae 
13. The same, slightly moist . 2 : 7 ©, ol SO gee 
14. The same, damp : : : ; 5h. 2°rO (elena 

15. Two Linch beards, paper, 3-inch air, 4-inch sheet 
cork, paper, two {-inch boards’. ; . 1°20 20°06 
16. Same, with 5-inch sheet cork 0°90 26°67 
17. Same, with 4-inch granulated cork 1-70, 14912 
18. Same, with 1-inch sheet cork . : aarti ie oyna yf 

19. Four double Z-inch boards (8 boards), with paper 
between, three 8-inch air-spaces . , 2°70 «Olam 

20. Four 3-inch boards, with three quilts of Z-inch hair 
between, papers separating boards. p es 25 25 Onna 

21. 32-inch board, 6-inch patented silicated strawboard, 
finished inside with thin cement 2°48 9:68 
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THE WEEK. 
A new departure in the history of the Royal Institute was 
witnessed on Monday last, when the President, Mr. Aston 
Wess, was “At home” to a thoroughly Tepresentative 
gathering of members, from the oldest of Fellows to the 
most recent cf Associates. Members of the Royal Academy 
and high-art men, district surveyors and quantity surveyors, 
specialists and general practitioners, City men and pro- 
vincials, every shade of architectural activity to be found 
in the membership of the Royal Institute were present. 
To afford an opportunity for social intercourse amongst the 
members was the avowed object of the new President, 
and most successfully and completely was this object 
attained. The rooms were filled to their utmost 
capacity, friends and acquaintances who had met in 
the past in the classroom, the studio, the Academy 


schools, again clasped hands and revived the memories |. 


of auld lang syne. The isolation that is, for the most part, 
the general experience of the architect in his everyday life 
was exchanged for the delights of companionship and 
good fellowship. The entertainment was of the simplest 
character, light refreshments and tobacco, and a deeply 
interesting collection of drawings of the late Mr. J. F. 
BENTLEY were all the extraneous adjuncts of the function— 
no band, no speeches, no formal reception were needed to 
supplement the camaraderie that was the keynote of the 
evening. Every one seemed to meet some one with whom 
to chat, no one seemed bored, all were contented and 
happy. Such meetings as this should go far to establish 
that esprit de corps which is so eminently desirable in the 
architectural profession, and if this is reached, the presi- 
dency of Mr. Aston Wesp should be marked cum creta 
alba in the annals of the Royal Institute. 


Ir is hardly to be expected that a young sculptor, 
although he may be only an apprentice, will have the 
deliberation of the ordinary working man. Rashness in 
such cases may be condemned, but it must also be 
deplored. Last Mayan apprentice to Mr. JouN S. RuIND, 
the architectural sculptor, was engaged in carving at a new 
bank in Edinburgh. His field of operation was on the 
upper part of the building. He was not able to reach the 
stonework which was to be carved from the scaffold. He 
therefore obtained a joiner’s trestle and stood onit. As it 
was unsteady he slipped and fell into the street, where he 
was fatally injured. His father brought an action claiming 
500/. damages for his loss, and alleged that the insecure 
state of the scaffolding which was' not protected by a caging 
was the cause of the fatality. It was pleaded on behalf of 
Mr. Ruinp that a caging was not then necessary, that the 
scaffolding was quite secure, and that the accident arose 
from the deceased voluntarily putting a joiner’s trestle 
on the platform and standing on the top of it, instead of 
waiting until the foreman properly raised the scaffold. 
The case was heard by Lord M‘Laren, and thejury returned 
a verdict for the defendant, Mr.RuiInD. The young man’s 
fate should be taken as a warning, for as sculpture is coming 
into favour it will be well to avoid creating the prejudice 
against the art which arises from fatal accidents. 


As Irish gentlemen were never remarkable for en- 
couraging art, it is no wonder that doubts should be raised 
about some of the tamily portraits which are to be seen in 
the first winter exhibition in Dublin. One represents the 

is ascribed to Sir 


Right Hon. AnrHony MALong, and 
Two members of the executive com- 


JosHua REYNOLDs. 

mittee, one being Mr. Ostorne, the portrait paiater, 
opposed its admission on the ground that it was no more 
than a bad copy of a faded original. Mr. Lane, who got 
up the exhibition, has considered it to be his duty to bring 
forward some evidence on the subject. According to him, 
the Right Hon. AnrHony MaAtoneg, of Baronstown, Prime 
Serjeant and Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Irish 
Parliament, died in 1776, about a year after his por- 
trait was painted» by REyNoLps (1774-75). ‘In his will, 
proved July 109, 1776, he leaves his personal estate, 
which included his Pictures, to his nephew, RicHARD 


MALONE, created Baron SUNDERLIN, who died in 1817. 
The latter was succeeded by Henrietta Matone, of 
Baronstown, whose will was proved in 1825, and she in 
her will specifically refers to a “picture of the late Right 
Hon. ANTHONY MALONE,” “ painted by Sir JosHua ReEy- 
NOLDS,” and thereby gives her sister, CATHERINE MALon#, 
a “life-use” in the picture, a RicHaARD MALONE to get it 
after CATHERINE’S death. CATHERINE MALONE in her 
will, proved June 23, 1831, refers to “a picture of the late 
Right Hon. ANTHONY MAtong, painted by Sir 
JosHUA ReEyNoLps.” RICHARD MALONE, in a codi- 
cil, which, with his will, was proved on October hee 
1834, bequeaths all the pictures and’ plate left to hm 
by Miss CATHERINE MALone, deceased, “to his sister, 
AuiciA O’Connor, of Baronstown,” who, on_ her 
brother’s death, resumed her maiden name of MatLone. 
She in her will, proved 1866, bequeaths all her books and 
the pictures of the Matone family to her cousin, the Right 
Hon. Colonel F. PLunketr Dunne, of Brittas, Queen’s 
County, where the picture in question was ever since hung 
beside the engraving by J. R. SmiruH in 1778. Colonel 
fF. PLUNKETT DUNNE was succeeded by his brother, 
Epwarp M. Dunne, J.P., whose son and heir, FRANCIS 
PLUNKETT DUNNE, was father to the Misses DUNNE, now 
owners of Brittas. ‘It is not often so circumstantial a 
history of a picture is to be obtained. If such evidence 
was always needed we are afraid there would be few winter 
exhibitions in Burlington House. REYNOLDs was acquainted 
with the MALone family. Epmunp MAtonr, the com- 
mentator On SHAKESPEARE, was one of the painter’s 
executors, and brought out the posthumous edition of his 
works. ‘There seems to be’no mention of the portrait in 
any of the lists of REYNoLpDs’s pictures which were pub- 
lished after his death, although Smiru’s engraving neces- 
sarily was derived from such a work. 


THE announcement of openings in the Procuratie 
Vecchie in Venice is enough to excite a panic in the mind 
of the most courageous citizen. That building is so con- 
nected with others there cannot fail to be apprehension 
that if it should succumb various other structures on the 
Piazza must share the same fate. Then what becomes of 
the centre of Venetian life? The Procuratie Vecchie is 
the oldest of the buildings of the Piazza, which many of the 
observers consider to be only one palace. It was. con- 
structed about 1500 by BarroLomEo Buono. The pro- 
curators were originally no more than the churchwardens 
of the basilica of St. Mark. By degrees their power was 
extended until they became almost like the old Chancery 
Court in England. They embodied the equity of. the 
Republic. It was at one periud the custom to select the 
Doge from among the members. In the sixteenth century 
it was necessary to provide further accommodation for 
them, and the Procuratie Nuove was commenced under the 
direction of ScamMozz1; but it is believed that SANSOvINO 
had much to do with the preparation of the design. The 
ancient library which is connected with the palace was 
declared by PaLiapio to be the richest and most orna- 
mented that had been- erected since the time of the 
ancients. The Procuratie Nuove was converted into a 
palace when EuGENE BEAUHARNAIS was Viceroy of Italy. 
The buildings have been allowed to fal! into the occupation 
of several people. They are not likely to leave their apart- 
ments so long as they have a prospect of compensation. 
At any cost repairs will have to be undertaken, and, once 
embarked upon them, there is no saying where they may 
end. 


On the end inst. we referred to the efforts of the 
Steyning Board of Guardians to make unusually economical 
terms with their architects, Messrs. CLayTon & BLack. The 
subject, which was postponed for a fortnight, again came 
up for consideration on Tuesday. A letter from the archi- 
tects was read expressing willingness to meet the views of 
the guardians. But the spirit of opposition which had 
been raised did not become quiescent. One guardian 
cavilled with the letter because there was no reference to other 
buildings than those of the infirmary, and because a price 
had not been named for the plans instead of the usual 
architects’ fees. Another representative of economy main- 
tained that they should’ not be tied to one firm, but 
eventually the letter frorn the architects was approved. 
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<¢ ASTRONOMY.’ —By H. S. Marks, R.A. 


THE ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION.—II. 


HE three examples by Jon Seti Corman in the 
| exhibition must excite surprise when it is recalled 
that so able an artist was compelled to accept the position 
of a drawing-master, as, with all his versatility and. con- 
scientiousness as a painter, he was unable to live by his art. 
Could it have been that his numerous etchings of buildings 
made people imagine he was only an architectural draughts- 
man, and was therefore devoid of .any colour sense or skill 
in composition? Every work of his which has been 
exhibited of late years may be regarded as a protest against 
the defective judgment of amateurs and the public. The first 
picture, Homeward Bcund, a three-masted vessel in full sail, 
is so effectively foreshortened, it seems almost to be moving 
towards the spectators. The vessel stands out with greater 
force through contrast with the stormy sky in the back- 
ground. His St AZalo is over 7 feet in height. The view 
was taken in the old days before the construction of the 
costly harbour. The fortifications are built of a reddish 
sandstone, and Corman’s scheme of colour was adopted 
from them. He used red in the sails as well as in the boats, 
and for the shirts and caps of the men. It may be that so 
much red needs more relief than was afforded by the 
distant sea, for the tide is supposed to be out, but the effect 
is remarkably impressive. Zhe Heath Scene was evidently 
a transcript of actuality, for the three windmills would 
hardly be placed so closely in a composition. The ground 
is suggestive of Downs thinly covered with grass: the 
gravel beneath is almost too emphasised in the roadways. 
‘The three works suggest how various were COTMAN’S 
capabilities, and thirty pictures no less diverse in treatment 
could easily be gathered together. 

There are two paintings by Bonrncton: one dated 
1825 depicts a seashore with in the foreground three little 
children of the kind the artist was fond of representing ; 
near them he has introduced some ducks which seem 
almost out of place ; in the distance there is the sea with 
ships. In the Boulogne Fish Market we have an animated 
scene; on the left side are houses and the sea is introduced 
on the right. The aspect differs much from the Boulogne 
of the present day. BOoNnINcTON was only twenty-eight 
when he died of consumption at Pentonville, but as he had 
the advantage of twelve years’ study and practice in France, 
and was a favourite with GERICAULT, DELACROIx and 
Gros, his astonishing success may be considered less remark- 
able. It is curious how well he exemplifies the revolt 
against academicism. The approved rules for composition 
which then prevailed had no influence upon his works, 
and as one of the representatives of the principles of liberty, 
it is no wonder Bonincton is so much admired by 
Frenchmen. There is a tendency to undervalue the works 
of Sir A. W. Cattcott, but the sea-piece which was 
exhibited in 1826 with the descriptive title “‘ Dutch fishing- 
boats running foul in the endeavour to board, and missing 
the painter rope,” is a masterpiece of wave-pairting. He 
is mostly known by his Italian landscapes, and his attempts 
at figure-painting could not be thought successful. Butthe 
figures he introduced in his landscapes, and of which the 
sailors in this painting are good: types, certainly did not 


justify Ruskn to say that they sicken the heart of any man 
who knows what figure-painting should be. JOHN JAMES 


Caton has suffered through being confounded with his . 7 


brother ALFRED, who was the pa‘nter of society, opera 
singers and danseuses. | The Gipsy Lncampment is very 
bold both in the trees and sky; the painting belongs to the 
Royal Academy. The Baggage Waggon, by Witiiam J. 


Miver, was one of the last works produced by him. ~ 
Like BonincTon, he was.a young man, for he was only | 


thirty-three at the time of his death. He promised to be a 


second ConsTabLk, and this picture might be compared with 
the Ofening of Waterloo Bridge. he title hardly indi- 
cates the variety of work which is in the painting. 


In 


MULLER’s time soldiers wore white trousers in addition to | 
red coats, and we see some companies of them marching — 
along a road through a flat country, women and stragglers _ 


being found in the waggons. In spite of so much red the 
scene is dreary, and the rainbow in the sky indicates the 
character of the weather. 
is not complete, for he wrote on the, back, “ Left as a 


sketch for some fool to finish and ruin ;” but. few would | 
care to see it touched. Here again he introduces a stormy 


sky and rainbow. ‘The scene is painted with great vigour, 


MU.uer’s Lel-Bucks at Goring - 


and it has all the characteristics of the topography of the ~ 


place. CreEswick’s Haunt of the Kingfisher is a rocky pool 


~ 


overhung with foliage, and on one of the stones a bird 


stands; it was painted in 1847, when the artist, was in 
his prime. 
spot is confined, for it..is one which an amateur 
photographer would select. Sunlight is only suggested by 
glints of light on the stones, but the treatment imparts an 
air of reality to the pool which might be impossible if a 
larger expanse had been introduced. It is doubtful 


He succeeded in what he attempted; the — 


whether any admirer of the water-colours of Davip Cox | 


would at first sight recognise Zhe Vale of Clwyd, North 


Wales, but in 1849 he may be said to have abandoned 
his old methods for oil-painting. It is a large canvas 
measuring 36 by 55 inches, is carefully painted, and the 
picture is in fine condition. 
suggest the boldness of treatment which is associated with 
the artist’s name. 


But somehow it does not 


The portrait of Joun Greson, the : 


sculptor, by Sir Epwin LANDSEER, suggests the dreamer _ 


and the silent oracle who used to listen so quietly to the 
disquisitions on art by his young rivals in’ Rome: Of the 


two works by DE LouTHERBOURG Zhe Wreck is the more 


striking, although the rocks are conventionalities and the 
waves are foam and fury. 


Four masters of the British Schools lately deceased are — 
allowed the water-colour room and the. black-and-white — 


room. By Joun Brerr there are ten paintings. He is 
not one of those artists whose reputation can be increased 
by an assemblage of his works. He prided himself on his 
geological knowledge. 


A granite islet, with the sun shining ~ 


on it and a clear blue sea around, when painted by — 


him is a pleasing picture. 


granite islet does not. add much to our pleasure. JOHN 


Bretr rarely cared to paint rocks which were black, 


although they possessed much interest., When it was 


But to see granite islet after — 


fd 


ae 


arranged to exhibit his works care should have been taken. 


_to obtain some of his inland scenery. — ity 
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By the late Henry Moore there are also ten paintings. 
Asan artist’ he likewise had his limitations. The sea to 
him must always be of a peculiar blue colour, and itis 
astonishing how little variation there is to be seen in the 
character of his waves. It might easily be concluded that 
he never was at sea in dirty weather, and the Channel 
passage, although he might select the long route from New- 
haven to Dieppe, was restrained on his behalf. Those who 
are familiar with his sea-pieces will find much pleasure in 
his flower study of chrysanthemums, in his Glenorchy, and 
- especially in his Highland cattle. The artist was likely to 
have derived enjoyment from the change, although patrons 
might insist on sea-scapes. 

There are five examples of the late Vicar CoLg, three 
of them being subjects derived from the Thames Valley, 
and the two others cornfields in Surrey. They are typical 

works, although they are not of the size of the more 
ambitious productions of his later years. 

The most interesting examples are those by the late 
MatHew Riptey Corset. He was not adequately 
appreciated during his lifetime, and the paintings 
are evidence of the ability of the man to whom compensa- 
tion is no longer possible. ‘They are mainly Italian scenes. 

In style they are unlike the majority of the Italian land- 
scapes which during a long course of years have been 
shown in English galleries. RipLEyY Corset knew the 
preconceived ideas which people had about Italian 
characteristics, but he was indifferent to thers. No painter, 
for instance, before him suggested that in Italy there 
existed pools surrounded with rushes, or that houses might 

be little better than boxes in shape. ‘The studies in the 
black-and-white room will suggest the pains taken by him 
to insure accuracy in his paintings. His landscapes are so 
fresh we hope that any which are for disposal will be 
acquired for English public galleries. ‘They are among the 
chief attractions of the winter exhibition, and by themselves 
are sufficient to repay frequent visits. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF GREECE AND 
ROME.* 
VERY reader of ‘The Architecture of the Renaissance 
, in Italy,” by the late Wittiam J. ANDERSON, is 
likely to feel regret on taking up the companion volume on 
Greece and Rome, which he did not live long enough to 
complete. Mr. PHENi: Spiers is no doubt more than 
competent to take Mr. ANDERSON’s place, since he pos- 
sesses a longer acquaintance with Classic architecture than 
his friend, whom he aided, as many others, as a 
guide. But it can never be expected that a book which 
to a large extent is marked by the idiosyncrasy of the 
writer can retain its original character in the parts which 


are inspired by a mind of a different class. Mr. 
ANDERSON could not be accepted as a matured 
authority on the art of the past. Indeed, one of 


the charms of his writing for students is to be found 
in the circumstance that he was essentially a student and 
made no pretensions to his own infallibility. In the intro- 
duction, for instance, to the second edition of his book on 
Ttalian Renaissance, he says:—‘In the interval that has 
elapsed since I first wrote on the subject, not only has my 
point of view changed, but light from the study of kindred 
subjects has been shed upon it, so changing its aspect to 
myself that I felt inclined to rewrite the whole book, or, at 
all events, parts of it.”. He stayed his hand, however, as 
he feared that the book would lose its peculiarity as a 
record of impressions at a particular period of mental 
growth, So honest an acknowledgment was not without 
its use. It is well for a student: of architecture to learn 
from the example of his teachers that changes of opinion 
about the art are inevitable with all who are likely to be 
competent to make advances, for no men are so little 
be gaia to be considered as its representatives as those 

© Insist on adhering to the routine of their days of 
apprenticeship and who believe that the notions then 
acquired are to be taken as universal dogmas. 


* tay ‘a er Basie x ay - tech 
The Architecture of Greece and Rome. A sketch of its historic 


development. By the late W 
acre ages essere - J. Anderson and R. Phené Spiers. 


For men who adopt such narrow views it may be 
doubted whether there is much advantage in having histories 
of architecture. During many years in England stereotyped 
forms were insisted on both by Classicists and Medizvalists 
because they were supposed to be warranted by historicat 
evidence. Neither side would be willing to. accept the 
theory advanced by Dicey Wyart when he wrote, ‘“ All 
that human art has ever produced constitutes, as it were, a 
crude ore which must be submitted to the process of 
‘ cupeilation’ before the pure and standard metal, the only 
menstruum for the future, can be satisfactorily evolved.” 
WILLIAM ANDERSON was no less confident that history 
should not be regarded asa treasury of ready-made formulas 
which were to beacted upon with scrupulosity, as if to add 
to them or to take from them was a crime. As he declared, 
“Tf things do not happen fortuitously, the larger archi- 
tectural design is not yet complete. ... The nature of 
things that has made of the art manifestations of Greece 
and Rome and the Middle Ages, which at their moment of 
inception were apparently matters of caprice, accident, or 
at the most skilled human judgment, permanent facts 
moulding the whole course of the art expression of the 
Western world, continues to operate with cumulative pur- 
pose. ... If there be confidence in human _ progress, 
advancement in the quality of the intellectual productions 
is implied, and whatever be the chaos and ruin in which 
we yet grope, the arts must one day give evidence of that 
progression.” We find him also taking a sober view of 
the conditions under which art was pursued at various 
times. It has been often wished, and is so still, that we 
could get back such opportunities as existed in Florence 
for creating many-sided or universal artists, as if to be a 
specialist was little more than an artificer. Mr. ANDERSON 
when writing about BRAMANTE offered the following 
remarks :— 


Architectural power seems from his days to have passed 
into the hands of the painters, who soon outnumbered the 
sculptor-architects of the Florentine school This was not 
without its effect upon the art, and arose in part from the 
fictitious importance given at the time to the science of per- 
spective, in which the painters weve naturally more proficient. 
Not that it signified much in itself whether the way to the 
practice of architecture lay past the painter’s easel or through 
the sculptor’s “ bottega,” so long as the man qualified himself 
as an architect. It would be a mistake to suppose that, because 
a few of the greatest architects the world has seen found their 
way through the painters’ and sculptors’ studios, that therefore 
such a training must, at anv period, best fit one for the work. 
These particular cases only show that special capacity under 
favouring circumstances will assert itself and find its true 
outlet. Many painters and sculptors of the era made poor 
architects, and hundreds of them never indicated any archi- 
tectural skill whatever The best of the architects were those 
who laid everything aside for their art, and became no longer 
painters and sculptors, but architects. It was so. with 
Brunelleschi, and Bramante, too, seems to have laid aside his 
palette to give all his energy to the building art. 


As the series of lectures began with those on the Italian 
Renaissance, we should have expected that the next series 
would treat of the works which were adopted as models by 
the Italians of the fifteenth century. They knew little of 
Greece, except from, descriptions in ancient authors or 
those given by Greek scholars who found their way to some 
of the cities of Italy. One of Witi1aAM ANDERSON’S 
expressions might be interpreted as meaning that we also 
had a peculiar interest in Roman work. According to him 
‘we are all Romans, as our language, religion and law, as 
well as our arts, remind us; and have besides a large com- 
munity of interest with the country which has been the 
leader and teacher of civilisation to modern Europe.” He 
was not, however, destined to deal with Roman archi- 
tecture in the manner he desired. So many remarkable 
discoveries occurred in Greece, it is not surprising that the 
Governors of the Glasgow School of Art, in which he lec- 
tured, should wish to see precedence given to Greek archi- 
tecture. There was another reason which would be almost 
sufficient to cause a change in Mr. ANDERSON’S arrange- 
ments. Believing in the power of circumstances or condi- 
tions of time and place, he would be desirous of explaining 
how far adaptability prevailed in Greece. As he said, 
nothing is more likely to wean the architectural student 
from the misuse or feeble copyism of characteristics than 
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a grasp of the relation of their surrounding circumstances. 
Hence, he added, “buildings in their plan and design, 
rather than their details or furnishings, will be studied. 
Architecture is more than pottery or painted decoration— 
_ the work of a nation, the symbol of a religion, the house 

of gods and man, greater than the idols and ornaments 
therefore.” His aim was, however, only partially realised. 
He was able to treat of the Mycenzean Period in Greece, 
the Archaic Period in European Hellas andin Asia Minor, 
with the culmination in Athens. But, says Mr. PHENE 
_ Spiers, “for the descriptions of the monuments in the 
fifth, sixth and seventh chapters on Greek architecture, for 
the Etruscan, and for the whole of the Roman architecture, 
I am entirely responsible.” 

By starting with Mycenzean art the difficulty of dealing 
with the earlier mythical period is overcome. At the time 
of writing the importance of Crete had not been demon- 
strated. The daring restorations of Cuipirz are adopted. 
It is stated that the debt to the Mycenzeans includes the 
antz of the Greek temple and the inclined sides of the 
doorways, ‘‘while the fluting of the columns, the triglyph 
frieze, the patera, the rosette, the palmette and the spiral 
all are forms upon which the later Hellene has got to 
exercise his refining genius and hand down ennobled to 
later generations.” } 

Tt is assumed that the megaron of Tiryns was the first 
type of the cell or shrine of the god, and that next a peri- 
style was built around it. The massiveness of the early 
columns is ascribed to timidity as well as ignorance of the 
strength of stone in supports. It is not suggested that the 
Ionic order is regarded as subsequent to the Doric on 
account of age. Both originated in Mycenz. But one or 
' other was preferred according to the social character of the 
temple builders. Concerning the Ionic capital we are 
tald:— 


One thing seems plain, that the further we go back in our 
study of the Greek Ionic Order the more probable appears the 
theory of a wooden origin, the spirals being painted or 
scratched on to the block which distributed the load, and the 
archaic spirals recently discovered at Athens, and.now in the 
museum of the Acropolis, would all seem to bear out the 
theory, being simple masses or blocks, with the spiral traced 
or painted on In some of the early Ionic capitals the volute 
and the echinus moulding are carved out of different blocks, 
the latter, exemplified in the archaic temple at Samos, being, 
in fact, the crowning moulding of the shaft, and carved out of 
the upper drum of same. In Jater developments the echinus is 
partially sunk in the cushion $f the volute, as is the case with 
the capital now in the British Museum which belonged to the 
archaic Temple of Diana at Ephesus. In this case the bead 
only is carved out of the shaft block. This capital shows the 
undeveloped nature of the spiral bead of the volute, of the 
palmette ornament which marks the junction of the volute and 
the echinus, and of the carved egg-and-tongue. The peculiar 
design of the latter, however, and the fact that its upper 
portion recedes, suggests a different origin from that hitherto 
- assumed, viz. that the ornament which in the Doric capital was 
painted, in the Ionic was carved. 


There is a variation in treatment in the parts undertaken 
by Mr. PHENE Spiers, which relate to Greece, Etruria and 
Rome. He rarely attempts summary views or conclusions. 
_A large number of buildings are discussed separately, and 

much information has been gathered in order to enable the 
reader to realise their character. ‘The restorations by 
prizemen of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts have been utilised in 
many instances. Besides serving the particular purpose 
as attempts to suggest the appearance and arrangement of 
famous structures, they will also help many people to 
understand a branch of architectural study which is not 
attended to in this country. Mr. ANDERSON’s work served 
as popular lectures in the first instance, and had therefore 
to be general, or it may be comprehensive, in treatment. 
Mr. PHEN: Spiers, having more experience with profes- 
sional students, has been able to enter on details which 
‘would be out of place in an ordinary School of Art. For 
the same reason in describing Rome a chronological basis 
has been avoided. The different kinds of buildings are 
treated separately, such as forums, temples, basilicas, amphi- 
theatres, baths, gateways, triumphal arches, aqueducts, 

palaces, &c. The latest discoveries in Rome are described. 
An extract will suggest Mr. Spiers’s manner of treatment. 
On the subject of the Colosseum, he writes :— 


The exterior is divided into four storeys, the three lower 
ones with arcades, the walls between being decorated with the 
Tuscan, Ionic and Corinthian orders. The upper storey is - 
unpierced except by small windows lighting the corridor under- 
neath the upper range of seats or gallery, and its wall is deco- 
rated with Corinthian pilasters on lofty pedestals superimposed 
on the other orders below. Above the windows are three pro- 
jecting corbels in each bay to carry the masts of the velarium, 
which tise through the cornice. The proportion of the lower 
order is poor and meagre, the column being nine diameters 
high and seven and a half diameters centre to centre. In con- 
sequence of the height of the vault over the ground floor 
corridor, the pavement of the corridor above is raised consider- 
ably above the cornice of the order, and an attic or dado is 
introduced, the cornice of which ranges with the first floor 
level; a similar arrangement exists on the upper floor. Under 
the columns the mouldings of the dado return on each side and 
constitute pedestals. It may be in consequence of these that 
the Ionic column is only eight and a half diameters in height, . 
as also the Corinthian columns above. The results are very 
fine, and compensate for the poorness of the ground storey. 
In consequence of the necessity for some protection to the first 
and second-floor corridors, solid balustrades are carried within 
the imposts of the arcades. The whole of the masonry is laid 
without mortar; the architraves are all voussoired and carried 
back into the solid wall) The complete entablature of each 
order is carried round without a break, and this and the sturdy - 
nature of the semi-detached columns give a monumental effect 
to the Colosseum which it would be impossible to rival. The 
applied decoration of the orders, their superimposition and the — 
jointing of the architraves in principle are all wrong, and should 
be condemned, but the portions of the external wall which 
remain, rising to their full height of 157 feet, and the splendid 
nature of the masonry, disarm all criticism and constitute the 
Colosseum as one of the most sublime efforts of Reman archi- 
tecture. 


It will be observed that in this description Mr. Spiers — 
does not hesitate to express unfavourable opinions on the 
character of the design whenever they are called for. The 
frieze of the arch of SepTimius SEVERUS is dbjected to for ~ 
its want of depth in the frieze, by which the whole 
entablature seems to consist only of mouldings. The 
curious Silversmiths’ Gateway is said to be one of the most — 
debased conceptions of the period. On the other hand, 
features which are often overlooked in descriptions of 
Roman buildings are carefully noted. Much has been 
written about the Arch of Janus, because it consists of a 
double arch recalling the temple of the gods in the Forum. 
But M. Cuorsy was the first to explain how the same 
centreing must have been used for both the intersecting 
groins. ‘These groins were each built in two rings of 
Romai bricks. As soon as one of them had set the hollow 
space between the two rings was filled in with concrete, and 
the centreing having been shifted round, the other double 
ring was constructed, butting on each side against the first 
groin.” Throughout the chapters on Rome care is taken 
to give as much information as possible about methods of 
construction. The subject of planning also receives atten- 
tion. In RicHarD BurGEss’s volumes on Rome there will 
be found a finely engraved plan of the Baths of Caracalla; 
it corresponds with one in Dr. MippLEeton’s book which 
is reproduced in the volume before us. But the assign- 
ment of the different chambers is altered, and a com- 
parison of the two will suggest various archzeological 
problems. The elaborate plan of the Palace of the 
Ceesars, by M. DEGLANE, is also suggestive of another most 
difficult restoration which still awaits solution. Several 
archeologists have attempted to throw light on the subject, 
but without success. M. DrEctANE has had advantages 
which were possessed by none of his predecessors, for 
important excavations have been carried out during the past 
forty years on the Palatine Hill. But Mr. Spiers has to 
say “the ingenious way in which the rooms vary in their 
form and proportions would be of greater interest if we 
knew for what purposes they were used, and how they were 
lighted ; and the same applies to those of the northern 
portion of the palace, the most singular features in which 
are the narrow passages (fauces) between the chief reception 
halls.”. In many accounts of Roman buildings it has been 
taken for granted’ that imagination is’to be allowed exercise. 
But in the chapters of the latest volume on them care is” 
taken to point out the true character of the evidence. | 

There are 179 illustrations, and not a single one can be 
found fault with as either careless or unworthy of its pur- 
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ose. As representing the architecture of Greece and | statistics have been collected for several years. In 1790 


Rome they: possess incomparable interest, and the con- 
sideration of them alone apart from the text is an intellectual 
treat. © That such a work can be produced is a sign of the 
earnest interest which is now taken in architecture, and 
that interest must be still further expanded by Messrs. 
ANpDERSON and Sprers’s volume. It is sucha work as many 
students of architecture and the Classics have vainly yearned 
for, and lost precious years in supplying its place. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA.* 
HE first article in the ninth volume of the new issue 
of the “ Encyclopzedia Britannica” which will engage 
the attention of men who have an interest in construction 
will be Professor Ewinc’s on the Strength of Materials. 
In it he describes some late forms of testing machines, but 
he adds that ‘‘of all recent aids to a knowledge of the 
structure of metals and their behaviour under stress perhaps 
the most important’ is microscopic examination.” In 
declaring this the Professor is adopting the views of Dr. 
H.C, Sorny, who was often president of the Geological 
Society, and whose opinions about the structure of rocks 
were considered as impracticable. Strange revelations have 
been made in examining metals, one being the formation 
and growth of crystals. Professor Ewin says :— 


In many metals, however, a further effect of severe strain 
is to develop twin crystals, and this implies a rotation of one 
group of elements through a definite angle with respect to the 
other elements of the same grain. Excessively severe strain- 
ing, as, for instance, the squeezing of a block of lead into a thin 
flat plate, is found to produce a crystalline structure in which 
the grains havea greatly reduced size ; the slips have in that 
case gone so far as to cause divisions and interpenetrations of 
the crystals. Microscopic examination further shows that after 
severe straining the structure of a metal is far from stable, a 
fact which connects itself with what is observed in respect to 
mechanical quality. In some metals at least, and notably in 
lead, severe straining is followed, even at atmospheric tempera- 
tures, by a protracted crystalline growth which results in the 
formation of crystals which are relatively very large. A piece 
of ordinary sheet lead shows the effect of this growth well; it 
will be found, when etched, to consist in general of crystals 
enormously larger than any that could have survived the pro- 
cess of manufacture by rolling. A similar growth may readily 
be traced from day to day or week to week in a piece of lead 
which is kept under observation after being severely strained. 
The process of growth is greatly accelerated by raising the 
temperature. That some process more or less analogous to 
this goes on in iron and steel during the change which occurs 
when elastic recovery takes place after over-straining may be 
conjectured, though there is as yet no direct evidence on the 
point. 


The microscope has demonstrated that metals used in 
construction should not be treated as homogeneous. They 
are made up of granules. The danger of the presence of 
sulphur in iron and steel by causing brittleness is manifested 
when it is seen that the sulphur finds its way between the 
grains, and thus breaks the cohesiveness. 

There is a science also which relates to social cohesion 
which is no less important in construction, for the strongest 
materials will not serve if workmen are impracticable. In 
dealing with the subject of Strikes and Lock-outs, the author 
narrates cases where time and money were wasted, but 
happily he has to go back for some years to discover 
iastances connected with the building trades which have 
caused much loss. In 1859 60, 1861-62 and 1872 there 
were strikes of building operatives in London. But the 
strike of 1891 among the carpenters, although it lasted 
twenty-four weeks, was unsuccessful. 

It is shown by the article on Wages that increases have 
been allowed in the building trades in most parts of the 
world. In January 1886 the average weekly wages of 
carpenters and joiners in this country was 315. $d. and in 
July it Was 31s. 2d. In 1891 the araounts had increased 

espectively to 33s. gd. and 355. 3d. In the United States 


J Sie new volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica, constituting 
nies ets the existing volumes of the ninth edition the tenth 
edition of that work, and also supplying a new, distinctive and inde- 


Pendens library of reference déaling with recent events and develop- 


complete werk. (Published by the Z%es, London.) 


The ninth of the new volumes, being volume xxxiii. of the , 


the pay of carpenters was 60 cents a day, in 1800 it was 
7° cents, in 1810 r'og dols, in 1820 1°13 dols. and from 
1830 to 1840 1°40 dols. was the average. It was not until 
1860 that .carpenters received 2°03 dols. In one New York 
establishment the pay of carpenters was in 1843 1°50 dols. 
and in 1891 it had reached 3°50 dols., while the hours were 
reduced from ten to eight. The present pay for carpenters 
in Chicago and many other cities is said to be 3:40 dols. a 
day, but the prices for skilled. workmen vary. While 
4 dols. may be paid to a carpenter in a large city, he will 
receive not more than 2°50 dols. in a town in the vicinity. 
French carpenters outside the Department of the Seine in 
1853 received 2°20 frs.a day, in 1874 the pay. was 3°45, 
and in 1892 4°32. According to another official publica- 
tion the wages in Paris of carpenters rose between 1875 
and 1887 from 5 frs. to 7'50 frs. In 1806 the pay per hour 
was °30, in 1899 it was ‘go fr. In Berlin the carpenters 
received 18 marks per week in 1802, and in 1891 the sum 
had grown to 24 marks. In Austria in 1894 the carpenters 
were paid 25'50 crowns. It is pointed out that in conti- 
nental countries employers give gratuities, prizes, supplies, 
which have a tendency to lower wages. 

The article on Surveying is divided into three parts— 
methods and instruments, geographical, and_ nautical. 
Allied to it is tacheometry, in which a large amount of 
work can be executed without the aid of a chain or tape. 
Photographic surveying has also been used with success in 
countries like Canada, where great stretches of land have 
to be reckoned with. Titan cranes, which are so advan- 
tageous in the construction of breakwaters and harbours, 
are described by Mr. W. Pitt, C.E. There are two types, 
according to the way in which the horizontal. arm is sup- 
ported. Mr. Pitt considers that “for loads over 40 tons 
combined with a radius of over 75 feet the cantilever type 
would now be more generally adopted.” It seems almost 
incredible that marine works could at one time be con- 
structed without their aid The ‘Titans enable such 
enormous blocks of stone or concrete to be used that the 
action of the waves against them is of little account. 

Mr. G. F. Deacon contributes the article on Water 
Supply. As the engineer of the works for the supply of 
Liverpool he has had experience on a large scale. In the. 
Vyrnwy Dam. clay slate of the Lower Silurian formation 
with an ultimate crushing strength of from 700 to 1,000 tons 
per square foot was used, with Portland cement mortar and 
concrete in the joints. Some of the stones weighed 8 or 
10 tons; those near to the water face were laid in finer 
mortar, and great care was exercised to make the joints 
impermeable. A few years ago a dam failed near Epinal 
through slipping, and many lives were lost. We are told 
“it is probably the only instance in which a masonry dam 
has slipped upon its foundations, and also the only case in 
which a masonry dam was actually overturned, while 
curiously enough there is every probability that the two 
circumstances had no connection with each other.” Some 
of the blocks of masonry which were carried down the 
stream weighed several hundred tons. For purification on 
a large scale and without extravagant cost Mr. DEacon 
believes there is no material known which will supersede 
fine sand filtration if properly conducted. 

Mr. F. Fox, the author of the article on Ventilation, is 
an advocate for the employment of mechanical force. In 
the ventilation of all large buildings three points have to 
be considered—the area of the floor to be provided for 
each person ; the cubic capacity of the room required for 
each occupant ; and the number of cubic feet of air per 
minute which must be brought in and then extracted for 
each individual. The following extract is given from the 
United States Text-Book on School Architecture ;— 


The amount of fresh air which is allowed to hospital 
patients is about 2,500 cubic feet each per hour. Criminals in 
French prisons have to content themselves with 1,500 cubic 
feet per hour. Assuming that we care two-thirds as much for 
the health of our children as we do for that of thieves and 
murderers, we will make them an allowance of 1,000 cubic 
feet per hour, or about 16 cubic feet per minute. Forty-eight 
children will then need an hourly supply of 48,coo cubic feet 
Definite provision must therefore be made for withdrawing this 
quantity of foul air. No matter how many inlets there may 
be, the fresh air will only enter as fast as the foul escapes, and 
this can only find an outlet through ducts intended for that 
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purpose, porous walls and crevices serving in cool weather only 
for inward flow. What then must be the size of the shaft to 
exhaust 48,000 feet per hour? Ina shaft 20 feet high, vertical 
and smooth inside, with a difference in temperature of 
20 degrees, the velocity will be about 24 feet per second, or 
9,000 per hour ; that is, it will carry off 9,000 cubic feet of air 
per hour for every square foot of its sectional area. To convey 
48,020 cubic feet, it must have a sectional area of 54 square 
feet. 


An article on Ancient Troy, by Mr. D. G. Hocartu, 
summarises the results of the recent explorations. It is 
admitted that no site can be brought into complete accord- 
ance with the topography suggested by Homer. No less 
than nine settlements have been found superposed at 
Hissarlik. The first was a primitive settlement probably 
dating from the dawn of the Bronze Age; the second shows: 
structures of various periods. It was supposed by ScHLIE- 
MANN to be the Homeric Troy. In 1893 remains were 
discovered of structures which appeared to be contemporary 
with those of Mycenz, and which are therefore more likely 
to be PriAm’s Troy. Then followed a small settlement 
‘“‘which maintained itself all through the Hellenic age, till 
the Homeric enthusiasm of ALEXANDER THE GREAT called 
a city again into being on Hissarlik.” 

As usual, biographies of artists are interspersed with 
political, social, scientific and other articles. One archi- 
tect, but an eminent one, is recailed, viz) Mr. ALFRED 
WATERHOUSE, who was born in Liverpool in 1830. He 
was a pupil of RicHARD LANE in Manchester. In 1859 he 
won first place in the competition for the Manchester 
Assize Courts, and in 1868 he carried off the prize for the 
Manchester Town Hall competition. In 1876 he was 
entrusted with the new buildings for Balliol College. In 
his mid-career, it is said, his style was ‘“‘Gothic tradition— 
European rather than British—tempered by individual 
taste and adaptation to modern needs.” The list of his 
works is remarkable not only for number but diversity. 
There is a sympathetic notice of Mr. G. F. Watts, who 
was born in London in 1817, and was an exhibitor at the 
Academy as early as 1839. He won one of the prizes for 
the decoration of the Houses of Parliament in 1842 by his 
Caractacus, and in 1846 a first-class prize of 500/. for his 
‘“‘ ALFRED inciting his subjects to prevent the landing of the 
Danes, or the first naval victory of the English.” This last 
picture was described by THACKERAY as having more wind 
than any other picture in the world, and he good- 
humouredly wrote, “It is blowing everywhere and from 
every quarter. It is blowing the sail one way, the royal 
petticoat another, the cloak another, and it is almost 
blowing the royal hair off His Majesty’s head.” Mr. 
Watts had to wait until 1867 for election as an Associate 
of the Academy. But in the course of the year he became 
an Academician. He has set forth his aims as follows :— 
‘* My intention has not been so much to paint pictures that 
charm the eye, as to suggest great thoughts that will appeal 
to the imagination and the heart, and kindle all that is best 
and noblest in humanity.” Justice is also done to Mr. 
WHISTLER’S ability. It is stated that ‘in the future 
WHISTLER must be accounted, in oil-painting, a master 
exquisite, but rare. But the number and the range of his 
etched subjects, and the extraordinary variety of perception 
and of skill which he has brought to bear upon the 
execution of his nearly three hundred coppers, insure, 
and have, indeed, already compassed, the acceptance 
of him as a master among masters in that art of etching.” 
Sir JoHN TENNIEL is another of the artists who find a place 
in the volume. <A reproduction is given of one of his most 
successful designs, Dropping the Pilot. The masterly 
drawing of the numerous cartoons becomes more remark- 
able when it is known that for the figures the model was 
never used, and that the “ wonderful observation has been 
conducted and his knowledge accumulated literally through 
a single eye, the other having been lost during a fencing 
bout in his youth.” Notices are also given of several 
foreign artists. 

The “Encyclopedia Britannica” has to comprise an 
universality of subjects. It is a severe trial of such a work 
to select the parts which can have professional interest for 
readers of the classes represented by this Journal. JOHNSON 
considered the omission of many terms of art and manu- 


‘facture from his Dictionary was unavoidable, for, as he 


excused himself by. saying, “I could not visit caverns to 
learn the miners’ language, nor take a voyage to perfect. 
my skill in the dialect of navigation, nor visit the ware-. 
houses of merchants and shops of artificers to gain the 
names of wares, tools and operations.” But those who. 
consult a modern encyclopedia cannot or will not make 
allowances for the difficulties of acquiring information. The 
notices we have given may be considered as tests, and 
demonstrate that classes of subjects more difficult than 
those referred to by JOHNSON are treated with as much care 
as if they formed the essential parts of the ‘‘ Encyclopeedia. 
Britannica.” : 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT BURY ST. EDMUNDS 


AST week we referred to the discovery of human remains. 
Li beneath the floor level of the chapter-house of the 
Abbey of St. Edmundsbury. Sir Ernest Clarke, having 
examined them, gives the following description in the Z777es :— 

Joceiin de Brakelond records, in what.Carlyle calls his. 
“ private Boswellian note-book,” a discussion in the Chapter 
in opposition to one of Abbot Sampson’s reforms, in which. 
Benedict the sub-prior thinks he makes an effective point by 
saying, “Abbot Ording, he who lies here, would not have: 
done such a thing for 500 marks in silver” And the Rituale 
(Harl. MS. 2077), which supplied me with one of my strongest 
arguments in the letter about the bones of St. Edmund which, 
you published on September 5, 1901, contains directions for 
the censing of Sampson’s place of burial “in the chapter- 
house.” 

But the Douai manuscript gives, what nothing else does, 
the exact positions in this chapter-house where the remains of 
Ording, Sampson, and four other abbots reposed. Beginning 
from the east there were— 

1. Ording (abbot 1148-57), “first next the steps of the 
platform ”; 

2. Sampson (1182-1212) ; 

3. Richard de Insula (1229-34) ; 

4. Henry of Rushbrook (1235-48) ; 

5 Edmund de Walpole (1248-57), “ towards the door”; 

6. Hugo I. (1157-80), “next the door of the chapter-house,. 
in number amongst the other abbots sixth and last.” 

Thus, with the single exception of Hugo II., who succeeded 
Sampson as abbot and was made Bishop of Ely in 1229, all 
the abbots whoruled over this great Benedictine foundation for 
roo years were buried in the chapter-house, built on this spot 
by Helyas the sacrist, Ording’s nephew. ' 

The reference made to the seat on which an errant brother 
had to do penance for minor offences, “ between the lectern 
and the feet of Abbot Richard,” comes from another manu- 
script altogether, relating to the discipline of the monks (Harl. 
MS. 3977). The phrase by no means implies that the seat and 
the lectern (of which no trace now remains) made a gap or 
space between the tombs, and in this view I have the support 
of Dr. James himself. They may have been at the side; they 
may even have been over the tombs, the coffins being found 
some 6 inches below the floor level (shown by some large 
coloured tiles still 27 sztz). 

At any rate, what has been found at Bury in the course of 
the recent excavations is this. The remains of an oblong 
building in the position assigned in all the documents to the’ 
chapter-house—a building, moreover, corresponding very fairly 
both as to length and breadth with William of Worcester’s 
pacings of the chapter-house in May 1479. At the east end,- 
the boundary of which is well defined, are curved steps ; more; 
to the west, indications of a slightly raised and perhaps. 
circular platform ; still further to the west and midway between. 
north and south walls, five stone coffins, each containing a. 
complete human skeleton; to the west of the fifth coffin a. 
sixth skeleton (uncoffined) in a straight line with the others, 
and then the west wall. ; 

The six skeletons lie due east and west ; the five coffins are 
quite close to one another, no gap existing between them ; one 
(No. 2) is broader in the upper part than the rest. To avoidi 
possible depredations by some of the crowd of curious 
spectators who have been attracted to the spot by the 
reporters’ versions of the finds published in the local‘ news- 
papers, the bones have been carefully and scrupulously re- — 
moved from the coffins and placed temporarily in numbered: 
receptacles, under strict lock and key. 

Mr. Henry Donne, who is the agent for the estate on which — 
the excavations have been made, and who has been indefatig- — 
able in his exertions in the matter, has the skeletons in his 
personal charge ; but I was permitted by him to inspect them, | 
and he drew my attention to a pronounced green pigmentation — 
of the skull and to other peculiarities of the bones of skeleton — 
No. 3. According to the Douai manuscript, this body should, — 
if our contentions are correct, be that of Richard de Insula. | 
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Now, according to Matthew Paris, this Abbot Richard went to 
Rome on a mission to the Pope, and on his return journey 
home was stricken with a mortal illness at Pontigny, in France, 
where’he died in 1234 - Obviously, therefore, his body had to 
be embalmed or preserved in some way whilst it was being 
brought home to Bury; and hence, no doubt, the colouration 
of skeleton No. 3. bev o : , 

But, after all, what the general public will chiefly desire to 
iknow is whether the veritable bones have been found of that 
grand old Abbot Sampson immortalised by Thomas Carlyle as 
the type of a “man who does.” In “ Past and Present” the 
sage of Chelsea thus summarises from Jocelin de Brakelond 
the physical characteristics of Sampson :— 

A personable man of seven-and-forty; stout-made, stands 
erect as a pillar; with bushy eyebrows, the eyes of him beaming 
into you in a really strange way; the face massive, grave, with 
“a very eminent nose’; his head almost bald, its auburn 
remnants of hair, and the copious ruddy beard, getting slightly 
‘streaked with grey.” 

This was at the time of his election as abbot. Thirty years 
after Sampson died, and was followed to his grave in the 
chapter-house by the unstinted reverence, love and sorrow of 
the entire community. 

As the result of my personal visit to Bury St. Edmunds 
yesterday, I myself have not the smallest doubt that in tomb 
No. 2 (broader at the top, as I have said, than the others, and 
mot long enough to contain a “very tall. man,” as to which 
there seems to be some unfounded rumour) have reposed for 
the last 700 years the bones of this great man _ I was permitted 
to handle his skull, which is quite intact, and should be a 
study for phrenologists The lower jaw contains a few much 
worn and discoloured teeth like those of a very old man 
{Sampson was seventy-seven years of age when he died). 

A careful scientific examination of all the skeletons by a 
-very eminent anatomist is being arranged for; and when this 
has been completed the bones will be reverently restored to 
‘the coffins with due care and precautions, and covered up with 
new and massive stone lids which are being made for the 
purpose. A full statement of the excavations, with a descrip- 
‘tion of the tombs and skeletons found, is also to be prepared 
and issued under the authority of the local committee who 
‘have the matter in hand; and this statement when issued will, 
as I venture to think, completely resolve any doubts which 
may be felt as to the authenticity of the discoveries, 
are other excavations of high and perhaps even higher im- 
portance to be made in the abbey precincts:; and perhaps I 
may be permitted to end this letter by saying that any contri- 
butions towards the expenses which may be sent to the 
honorary treasurer, Mr Algernon Bevan, Capital and Counties 
Bank, Bury St. Edmunds, will be gratefully received by the 
committee. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


| as usual monthly meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland was held in their library at the Museum, Queen 
‘Street, on Monday evening. Dr. Robert Munro, vice-presi- 
-dent, in the chair. 
The first paper was an account by Professor Sir William 
Turner, KCB, D.CL., LL.D, of a chambered cairn, with 
‘cremation cists, at Taversoe Tuick, near Trumland House, in 
the island of Rousay, Orkney, excavated by Lieutenant- 
‘General Traill Burroughs, of Rousay and Veira. The mound 
was circular, with a diameter of about 30 feet, and covered 
‘with grass and heather. The excavation, which was begun on 
the south side, disclosed three cists of small size, containing 
burnt bones, and placed in close proximity to each other. Under 
them was a layer of earth about a foot in thickness, and when 
‘this was removed the stone roof of the underground chamber 
was exposed, upwards of 4 feet under the original surface. 
The roof was formed of massive flags, resting on the side walls 
-and ends of the chamber, which consisted of a central part 
facing the opening into the entrance passage, and four recesses, 
‘two on the north side and one at either end on the east and 
west. The entire chamber (including the recesses) was I2 feet 
long, nearly 5} feet broad and 4 feet 8 inches in height, and the 
oes were separated from each other by flags projecting from 
Oe north wall. The passage which opened on the south side of 
it chamber diminished gradually in height and width towards 
Bs ase of the mound, and had a small recess on one side near 
t - amber, and a flag projecting from the floor, likea sill, at about 
13 feet from the chamber. Towards the interior entrance the 
passage curved slightly to the east. Three heaps of bones, 
ee probably as many skeletons, lay in the passage 
ewan the chamber and the sill-like stone, and immediately 
pa € south of the sill there was found the half of a finely- 
made hammer of grey granite, a triangular flake of flint, and 
pa 5 Sas fragments of urns of a hard black paste, ornamented 
on the part near the rim by groups of parallel lines arranged 
in triangles. In the chamber itself several unburnt human 
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skeletons were found placed in the usual contracted posture 
on the floor, but from the fragmentary.condition of the bones 
no definite conclusions could be formulated. The incinerated 
bones in the cists were mixed with a slag, indicating cremation 
at a very high temperature. 

In the second paper, Mr. F. R. Coles, assistant keeper of 
the museum, gave a report in continuation of previous surveys ° 
of stone circles in the north-east of Scotland. The present 
survey included the districts between Ellon and Rothiemay 
the circles and remains of circles described being chiefly in the 
parishes of Rayne, Fyvie, Auchterless, Forgue and Inverkeithny, 
all which were illustrated by measured plans and drawings 
obtained under the Gunning Fellowship. The report included 
a total number of forty-two sites, eleven of which are those of 
standing stones merely, seven are sites of circles, now repre- 
sented by one or two stones only, ten are sites of circles which 
are distinguished by having a recumbent stone, and seven are 
circles of upright pillar stones, without the special feature of a 
recumbent stone. The circle at Rappla Wood, Burreldales, is 
interesting from its peculiar features and from the fact that 
when excavated by Mr. J. H. Chalmers in 1861 several different 
modes of burial were found within its area, with fragments of 
urns, both of the cinerary and food-vessel types, and portions 
of a thin bronze dagger-blade, The Carlin stone at Backhill 
of Drachlan, with a few smaller stones, is now all that remains 
of a large circle described long ago by Rev. J. Pratt, and in 
which, as stated by the present tenant, there were found at 
different times a small perforated axe-hammer, portions of 
bronze penannular armlets, chips of flint and a button of jet, 
which latter object has been presented to the National Museum 
by the present tenant, Mr. Peter Anderson. The remains 
of the circle at Yonder Bognie show it to have been 
ore of the most imposing in the district, the recumbent 
stone being over 9 feet in length, 4} feet in breadth 
and 54 in height, computed to weigh nearly 11 tons. A 
specially interesting circle of small size is that of Whitehill 
Wood, Forglen, which consists of seven stones with a diameter 
of 29 feet and stands conspicuously on the summit ofa hill 
over 700 feet above sea-level. The third paper, by Rev. J. C. 
Carrick, gave an account of the churchyard monuments at 
Newbattle. The parish has no fewer than five separate places 
of burial, the principal of which is of course the parish burying- 
ground, of the most important and interesting old monuments 
in which a detailed account was given. Some have peculiar 
heraldic and emblematic figures, and others quaint and 
interesting epitaphs. Among the relics connected with the 
ecclesiastical establishment of Newbattle are also a funeral 
bell, the heavy irons used to protect the graves from dese- 
cration by the resurrectionists, and till a few years ago the 
watch-house stood in a corner of the churchyard. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


LARGELY attended meeting of the Edinburgh Archi- 
é tectural Association was held on the 7th inst. at 
117 George Street. The president (Mr A. Hunter Crawford) 
delivered the first of a series of papers on the “ Building of a 
House.” The papers deal with an actual building, and are 
intended to bring the methods of construction definitely and 
clearly before the members of the Association. Mr. Hunter 
traced the erection of the house from the time an application 
was made to the local authorities until the foundations were 
laid and the building brought up to the asphalting level. At 
the close of the paper, Mr. Hunter answered several questions 
by members dealing with the technical points of his subject. 


OLD GLASGOW. 

yan' a meeting of the Architectural Section of the Royal 

Philosophical Society of Glasgow, on Monday night at 
207 Bath Street, Dr David Murray read a paper entitled “ The 
Architecture of Old Glasgow.” Mr James Chalmers, presi- 
dent of the Society, presided. In the course of his remarks 
he said all the mansions, great lodgings and stately tenements, 
so affectionately catalogued by M‘Ure in his old history of 
Glasgow, had disappeared. All the picturesque streets and 
long interlacing closes had been mercilessly swept away by the 
Corporation, and a spick and span new town substituted, more 
commonplace than any American city. It might be well 
questioned whether all that was necessary for the sanitation of 
the city could not have been effected without the wanton 
destruction of whole streets of picturesque and characteristic 
buildings. In his early days it was a constant pleasure to 
wander down the High Street and the Salt Market, and the 
Bridgegate and Stockwell, and through the endless closes 
which fringed them. Now all had gone, and it was impossible 
to recognise the streets or distinguish the localities. Dr. 
Murray submitted for the inspection of his audience a number 
of interesting drawings of Glasgow as it appeared in former 
days. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ORIGINALLY, we believe, a Scottish Dean of Guild was 
the head of the Guildry or Company of Merchants, but in 
course of: time he has come:to be the chairman or judge in 
applications to erect buildings, and it is his duty, with the 
aid of: the officials, to see that local regulations are 
respected. For such an office some acquaintance with 
construction is desirable, but, on the other hand, if an 
architect, surveyor or builder should undertake the office 
he becomes handicapped in respect of other transactions. 
This has just been demonstrated in the Scottish Courts. 
In 1897 Mr. JoHn Lownig, of Edinburgh, entered into a 
contract with the Edinburgh Corporation for the masonry 
of a fever hospital. It was arranged that all disputes 
between the parties should be referred to Mr. ROBERTSON, 
of the Office of Works, or, failing him, to Mr. Ormiston, 
a surveyor. In May 1898 a question of the kind arose. 
Mr. Ropertson declined to act; his place was taken by 
Mr. OrmisToON, and decided by him. In November 1898 
Mr. OrmISsTON was elected Dean of Guild, and held that 
office until November 1902. In July 1902 a claim was 
made by the contractor on account of extra work, and he 
invoked the aid of Mr. OrmIsTON as arbitrator, who made 
the necessary arrangements for hearing it. The Town Council 
objected on the ground that Mr. Ormiston was disqualified, 
as he was Dean of Guild, and consequently a member 
of the Town Council. They applied for an interdict 
against his acting as arbitrator. The contractor opposed 
the application, maintaining that although the objection 
might be raised by him, it was not one for the Town 
Council to raise. Lord Low, before whom the case came, 
granted the interdict. It appeared that the Corporation 
had consulted with Mr. Ormiston while he was Dean of 
Guild on matters relating to the contract and the condition 
of the works. A counter-claim was made against the con- 
tractor for delay amounting to 3,c00/, and it was con- 
sidered that as Mr. Ormiston had already expressed an 
opinion on the subject, he was not in a position to act as 
arbitrator. His Lordship said he did not think. there 
would be any likelihood of Mr. ORMIsTON consciously and 
intentionally favouring one side or the other. The true 
ground of objection seemed to be that he would not ap- 
proach the question with an entirely open mind, and that 
his judgment might unconsciously be affected by what 
occurred when he was Dean of Guild. For that reason 
the Corporation were not bound to accept him as arbitrator. 
The decision will be likely to prevent architects or sur- 
veyors from seeking to become Deans of Guild, for as 
litigation easily arises in Scotland, they might be placed in 
an embarrassing position if they had acted any time in a 
professional capacity for any of the litigants. 


AN interesting form of memorial is a scholarship for 
architectural students. ‘The Americans appear to recognise 
its value. One, which is a memorial of the late JoHN 
STEWARDSON, is to be competed for in the University of 
Pennsylvania in next April and May. The value of the 
scholarship is 1,000 dols., and the holder is to spend one 
year in travel and in the study of architecture in Europe. 
Candidates for the scholarship must be under thirty years 
of age, and must have studied or practised architecture in 
the State of Pennsylvania for the period of at least one 
year immediately preceding May 23, 1903. Preliminary 
examinations will be required in freehand drawing, history 
of architecture, construction and language. Graduates of 
schools of architecture will be exempt from the preliminary 
examinations. The final examination consists of a design 
for an official building for a county. It would be well if a 
similar practice were adopted by wealthy people in this 
country. 


THE Scciety for the Encouragement of the Fine Aits, 
which was founded in December 1858, has removed from 
Conduit Street to the galleries of the Royal British Artists 
in Suffolk Street. Although in financial condition the 
Society cannot be considered prosperous, it has been worse. 
Twenty-five members were elected last year. During the 
coming session, which begins on February 5, lectures will 
be given on ‘The Music of Oriental Nations,” by Mr. G. F. 
Jacques; “The Spirit of Ancient Egypt,” by Mrs. 
Lincuam; ‘The Bogey in the Studio,” by Sir Wyke 


Bay.iss; “Ruskin’s Bible of Amiens,” by Mr. H. Brau- 
MONT ; “Pictorial Imagination Expressed by Snapshot: 
Drawing,” by Mr. T. R. Apvett; ‘Our Allies in the Far 
East,” by Mr. ARTHUR Diosy; “A Forgotten’ People, the 
Hittites,” by Mr. JosepH Orrorp. Therewill also be’two 
conversazioni. ie 


THE following resolution has been adopted by the: 
Society of Antiquaries :—‘‘The Society of Antiquaries of 
London hears with regret that there is a proposal on foot 
to destroy the Church of All Hallows, Lombard Street, in 
the City of London, a building of interest in itself as being 
the work of Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN, and containing much, 
fine woodwork of his time. ‘The Society ventures to appeal: 


to the parishioners to withhold their assent to any scheme — 


that will involve the destruction of their church.” A 
similar resolution was agreed to on Tuesday by the 
London and Middlesex Archeological Society. The 
present church, as is well known, was erected by \WREN at 
a cost of 8,058/ It was completed in 1694. Its predecessor 
is referred to in JoHN Stowe’s “Survey of London,” and 
the passage is worth reprinting :—‘‘ In Lombard street is. 
one fair parish called Allhallows Grasse church in Lombard 
street ; 1 do so read it in evidences of record, for that the 
great market went down that way, when that street was far 
broader than now it is, being straitened by encroach-. 
ments. This church was lately new built. JoHN WARNER, 
armourer, and then grocer, sheriff 1494, built the 
south aisle; his son, RopERT WARNER, esquire, finished 
it in the year 1516. .The pewterers were. benefactors 
towards the north aisle, &c.. The steeple, or bell tower, 
thereof was finished in the year 1544, about the 36th of 
Henry VIII. The fine stone porch of this church was 
brought from the late dissolved priory of St. John of Jeru- 
salem by Smithfield, so was the frame for their bells, but 
the bells being bought were never brought thither, by 
reason that one old WARNER, draper, of that parish 
deceasing, his son, MARK WaARNER, would not perform 
what his father had begun and appointed, so that fair 
steeple hath but one bell, as friars were wont to use. The 
monuments of this church be these. The said WARNERS. 
and JoHN WALDEN, draper.” ‘The church was not entirely 
destroyed in the Fire, although it suffered grievously. For 
a time the parishioners continued to use it, but eventually 
it had to be taken down, and the existing building was then 
erected by WreN. The woodwork referred to in the reso- 
lution of the Society of Antiquaries comprises an altar-piece, 
on which a pelican and seven candlesticks are introduced 
as symbols. An illustration of it will appear next week. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CATHEDRAL SERIES: WORCESTER._SOUTH TRANSEPT AND TOWER 
TOWN HALL, COLCHESTER: COUNCIL CHAMBER. 


DESIGN FOR POLICE +Nv FIRE BUILDINGS, SUNDER LAND. 


THE GRANGER MEMORIAL EFULPIL, GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 


HE first step has been taken towards furnishing the 


nave of Glasgow Cathedral. The pulpit has just’ 
been erected by Mrs. GRANGER, in memory of her late 
husband, the Rev. WILLIAM GRANGER. It is situated in 
the nave, close to the second pillar on the north side, west 
of the rood-screen. It is entirely of oak and is octagonal 
in form. The cope is richly carved, and immediately: 
beneath it are traceried panels which at the base are also. 
adorned with shields. The lower portion of the pulpit is. 
pierced and ornamented with traceried panels of varying 
designs. ‘The stair, which winds round one of the pillars 
of the nave, is in keeping with the design of the pulpit, and 
is enriched with a pierced traceried handrail. The newel 
post has a carved termination in the form of a burning. 
bush—the emblem of the church—with the addition of the. 
bell, bird and fish of the city arms. The manuscript desk 
is also of oak, richly carved. 

The style is Late Gothic—Flamboyant in feeling— 
showing the influence of France on the Late Gothic of this 
country. The architect is Mr. P. MacGREGOR CHALMERS, 
I.A F.S.A., and the oakwork has been executed by Messrs. 
HutcuHeEson & Grant, Pitt Street, Glasgow. 


QUEEN'S HOCEL, LEELS: THE LOUNGE, 


THE TOWER, IANESPFIELI, GREAT MARLOW. 
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OF ARCHITECTURAL 
ESIGN. 


By Percy L. Marks. 


CHAPTER III. (continued.) 


Tre ila eee 


T may be advisable at this stage to dispose of a possible 
criticism that might be urged, namely, that so far the 
treatment as regards the elevations towards the streets has 
merely been considered, and it might be asked if the flank 
and rear elevations should not be equally under the sway 
of the various principles ? 
sight is not easily answered. If it were possible to regard 
obedience to, or infraction of, principles from a moral stand- 
point—and merely from such a standpoint—the answer 
would be in the affirmative. But the fact Is that it is zofa 
question of morality in the usual acceptation of the term, 
but rather of the effect to be produced on the general public ; 
and as the latter is not concerned with concealed elevations, 
the application of any of the principles to such elevations 
will proceed on a different and modified basis. Expediency 
cannot of course be deemed a principle ; but it is a factor 
that has to be taken into account to a considerable extent, 
more particularly as regards difference of treatment between 
concealed and revealed elevations. It may be supposed 
that disciples of the late JoHN Rusk1n would assert that 
each elevation should be a perfect work of art in itself and 
for itself; but art has its limitations as well as its claims, 
though Mr. RuskIN at times failed to recognise this ; and 
the disciple who would uphold his master’s dictum (in one 
such instance), that a recumbent effigy designed for inspec- 
tion from a restricted standpoint, should be treated in all 
respects as the human form with its unlimited freedom of 
locomotion, would be helping to perpetuate a very false 
idea of the legitimate claims of art. 

The relation of a building to its immediate neighbours is 
a factor to be taken into account in designing both plans 
and elevations, the plans only so far as comfort or con- 
venience is affected, but the elevations should be considered 
in relation to their ScaZe and general suitability compared 
with the neighbouring buildings. Contrast is a very valuable 
factor in connection with design, but its use should princi- 
pally have reference to the special building, and not bear 
relation to any other. Regarding scale, it must be remem- 
bered that if the neighbouring buildings just referred to 
are likely to have but a short span of existence, then they 
may be disregarded ; but even in that case any violent con- 
trasts, whether of a bijou or of a heroic tendency, are better 
avoided in such positions. Where these neighbouring 
buildings may be supposed to have a long unexpired lease 
of life, then discretion in respect to Scale effects assumes its 
utmost importance. On the other hand, where a building 
is entirely isolated (not merely detached) the greatest 
freedom is assured. 

There is a notable trio of buildings in Liverpool forming 
a good object lesson in the observance of Scale effects, 
namely, the Walker Art Gallery, the Picton Lecture Hall 
and the Museum, together with the Free Library. Scaée is, 
in fact, the reciprocal consideration of neighbouring buildings 
Sor the benefit of one or all. 

_ AX contention might be raised at this stage, that a build- 
ing, in regulating its scale out of consideration for its right- 
hand neighbour, might woefully fail in respect to the build- 
ing on its left; but adaptation and compromise can work 
marvels, and though from an zsthetic standpoint perfection 
may be missed, yet the earnest endeavour to succeed will 
leave its mark. 

This consideration of scale is an important principle 
too often neglected in practice ; indeed, frequently its 
neglect is necessitated from financial, commercial or other 
considerations, None the less should it be an architect’s 
aim to give it due effect whenever opportunity occurs. If 
he is to act on the basis of considering his art from a selfish, 
in preference to an art-loving, standpoint, there will be but 
little use for this principle ; but it was not thus that the 
ancients and medizevals were wont to act. Very hackneyed 
at the present day is the saying, ‘Art is long and life is 
fleeting,” but in other days action, to a great extent, took 
the place of fine phrases. 

At times the requirements of scale demand that one 
building shall, in appearance, either overshadow, or be 


This is a question which at first - 


overshadowed by another ;’for instance, in dealing with the 
entrance lodge to a large mansion, the latter should be 
allowed a similar ratio of importance to the former as 
exists between the proprietor and. the porter; and _ this 
would apply, whether the two buildings were in the same 
purview, or whether separated by'a tortuous drive of two or 
more miles. Crewe Hall, Cheshire, and its lodges may be 
instanced in this connection. 

Economy is apt to have a most dispiriting effect on 
architects, whom it fetters at times most uncomfortably; 
carte blanche is their beau idéa/, though seldom a “ realised 
ideal.” It is customary for a client to ask for 1,000/. worth 
of work at a cost not exceeding 750/, and he expects to 
have his wishes realised. To cut the coat according to the 
cloth is a good business principle which architects should 
not despise ; but to be asked to cut a ccat out of material 
that will only provide a good waistcoat is very trying. 

However, accepting the standard, the manner in which 
economies can. be effected may well be described. 

It is not always that local materials and labour are the 
most economical, but inquiries should be instituted to 
establish the facts. As regards labour, the way in which 
this affects design must be apparent. With respect to 
materials the effect is still more notable. Compare a stone- 
producing district or neighbourhood, such as Cardiff, with 


aleve hian Shewing 
Economy with E.ffecT. 


FIG. 19. 


the clayfields-crowded metropolitan environs. The New- 
bridge, Abercarne, Pennant and other stones within easy 
distance of the Welsh capital, blue and reddish-brown in 
tones, and lending themselves either to ashlar or rough- 
worked labours, admit of the humblest cottages having a,’ 
picturesque appearance, to which the purlieus of East 
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London, with their dingy brickwork, are perfect strangers. 
Consequently, less attention to design (as the word is here 
understood) will be necessary for the stone than for the 
brick dwellings, in order to procure an equality of effect. 
And just as relief is obtained in. London and other such 
houses by using stone dressings (to a greater .or less 
extent) with brick facings, so is the brick used as a relief in 
the shape of quoins and lacing courses to a stone dwelling. 

But it is of even greater importance to bear in mind 
the following axiom, namely, adapt the design to the 
materials, It is bound to have an economical effect on the 
scheme. ‘This portion of the subject will not be further 
dealt with at this place, as the use of materials is considered 
later in the series. Should neither stone nor suitable 
facing bricks be obtainable at a reasonable or an economical 
price, then a stucco face might be used as a finish, though 
it is not to be commended for general acceptance. 

Another point to remember is to avoid florid design, 
whether for the sake of economy or art ; but in proportion 
as the former is of greater or less import must ornament 
be more or less avoided. In fig. rg is given in elevation a 
design used for some groups of terrace houses in a London 
thoroughfare. The architect—if one was employed—is un- 
known to the writer, but. the facade allows much. to be 
said in its favour. There were evidently two. important 
factors, namely, economy and attractiveness, and these have 
been successfully obtained. Though in some minor 
points further economy could have been introduced 
without detriment to the facade, it is not of special import 
to discuss it here. 

The preceding remarks lead up to another memorable 
axiom for the exercise of economy, and that is to practise 
the Art of Leaving Out. One of the best known contem- 
porary black and white illustrators is.said to work up his 
drawings very fully in the first stage, and the succeeding 
stages are said to witness the gradual and_ successive 
deletion of line after line, until the result is a vigorous 
sketch consisting of apparently about half a dozen strokes. 
This may or may not be his modus operandi, and certainly 
there is not any such mode of execution suggested in the 
sketches. But still, if any architect care to experiment in 
this method, he is likely to prove his own monitor, and 
forbid to himself a second trial. With the architect, as 
with the art illustrator, the object should be to emphasise 
form throughout, and decoration can then be applied in 
proportion to means. An old proverb tells us that “ Beauty 
unadorned is the most adorned,” and, like many of these 
antique phrases, holds less of truth than of its semblance. 
‘The writer is not concerned to prove his contention, as the 
object of referring to the old saying is merely to remark 
that, for the exercise of economy, unadorned beauty may be 
necessary ; and architects may, if they please, try and 
console their clients for a bare design (resulting from 
parsimonious means) by skilful reference to the proverb. 

Economy is often obtained by the exercise of the 
architect’s up-to-date knowledge of market goods. It may 
be a useful hint to advocate personal interviews with all 
travellers, and the careful perusal (not necessarily an 
intimate knowledge) of all the trade catalogues forwarded. 
Many architects are wont to peruse one or more of the 
professional papers week by week, and this may be 
advisedly supplemented as suggested. If the daily delivery 


of catalogues is more or less promptly disposed of in this | 


fashion (varying with the daily pressure of business), their 
accumulation will neither be burdensome nor will it involve 
a mass of paper, whose contents are unknown to their 
possessor. As a result of such general acquaintanceship 
many pcssibilities of practical economy arise for the benefit 
of cautious clients, and to the credit of the architect 
employed. 

It may be contended that this is more concerned with 
economy of construction than of design; but, to the 
extent that construction affects (or should affect) design, 
its inclusion here is justified. 

A note of warning must, however, be sounded ; this is, 
that the statements of traveller and catalogue should be 
accepted with caution. In business affairs, Faith should 
follow a different course to what it pursues in religion, and 
should be the companion of knowledge, not of ignorance. 

Repetition of design will prove more economical than 


the individual treatment of features; this is of equal 


application in respect to mere ornament, or surface decora- 
tion, and to a series of detached speculative buildings. 

In the case of mere ornament, it may be very effective, 
though simple. The accompanying sketch, showing a 
portion of the south-west tower of Rochester, Cathedral, is 
an instance of this effectiveness of repetition (fig. 20). 


DAV. Tower ‘flo chester Cathedral 
(from a pholegraph) 


In concluding these remarks, emphasis may be laid on 
the fact that economy is not necessarily productive of 
paucity of design. Simplicity is indeed a requisite ; in 
other respects, it is merely a matter of adapting your 
design to the means at disposal. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 
evening last, Mr. H. T. Hare, president, in the chair. 

The following were elected as members:—Messrs E. E. 
Lofting, W. Kerr, C. Woodward, C. S Peach and R. 5S. 
Ayling. Mr. W. F. Cave was reinstated a member. : 

New Premises Fund. ; 

The PRESIDENT announced the following donations:— 
Mr. E. Prioleau Warren, 217; Mr. W. H. Lever (second con- 
tribution of proceeds from the sale of Port Sunlight pamphlets, 
per B T. Batsford), 57; Mr. G. Horsley, 52 55.; Mr. A, Br 
Botterill, 27 25.; Mr. M. B. Adams, 2/ 25; Mr W. J. No 
Millard (further donation), 27. 25.; Mr A. A. Carder, 17. 15.3 
Mr. T. F. Green (further donation), 1/. 1s. and Mr. L. Judge, 
1. 1s, The total amount previously acknowledged was 
4)3954. 35. . 

: Nir. ANDREW OLIVER read a paper on “Old London,” 
being 
Notes on Whitehall and the Strand. 

The subject which we have to consider this evening by its 
nature will prove that it will be almost, if not quite, impossible 
to mention but in a brief manner the various items of interest 
which attach to it. We have to bear in mind that we are 
dealing with the ages of the past and with the buildings which 
in their time took rank as being part of the period to which 
they belonged, and which now belong to the realm of history, 
and, like all things which belong to the ages of long ago, there 
has become woven about them in the course of time, as might 
be supposed, details of interest which are part of them, and 
which by their very nature belong tothem. It is difficult to 
believe now that, as the poet Gay expresses it, on the river 
Thames— 

There Essex’s stately pile adorned the shore, 
There Cecil’s, Bedford’s, Villiers’s now no more. 


Of all the palaces but two small fragments are left, viz. | 
the chapel of the Savoy and the banqueting house at, White- 
hall. We have to gather from various sources, in the names of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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eets, out of books, manuscripts, maps and views what 
ue ah to learn about them, and it is by these means that we 
shall endeavour to pierce the surrounding veil and learn some- 
thing of the buildings which are now little more than tradi- 
tions. It is proposed to take the subject in the following order : 
—Whitehall, the palaces which were formerly along the side of 
the river, the north side of the Strand to Charing Cross. 
Whitehall in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries con- 
sisted solely of the palace. In the eighteenth century were 
erected the Horse Guards and Dover House on the site of the 
tilt-yard, the Treasury on that of the cockpit. In the nine- 
teenth century the Privy Council and Education Offices were 
erected on the old tennis cour and weeds other streets and 
ivate houses were erected during that time. 
ihe history of Whitehall may be briefly described. Hubert 
de Burg devised his house here to the Black Friars in 1242, who 
sold it to Walter de Grey, Archbishop of York. It continued 
as the London house of that see until, by a deed dated 
February 11, 1530, Wolsey conveyed York House to Sir 
Thomas More and others on the king’s behalf. In the year 
1536 an Act of Parliament was passed which said that the old 
palace of Westminster was then, and had been a long time 
before, in utter ruin and decay, and that the king had lately 
obtained one great mansion-place and house, and that upon the 
‘soil and ground thereof he had “most sumptuously and curiously 
builded and edified many and distinct beautiful, costly and plea- 
sant lodgings, buildings and mansions and adjoining streets ;” 
had made a park,* and walled ana environed it round with 
brick and stone, and there devised and ordained many and 
singular commodious things, pleasures and other necessaries, 
apt and convenient to appertain to so noble a prince for his 
pastimes and solace. In the year 1606 the “old, rotten, slight 
builded banqueting house,” built by Queen Elizabeth, was 
removed and a new one built in the following year, but of this 
we read as follows :—“ About ten o’clock in the morning, upon 
‘Tuesday, January 12, 1619, the fair banqueting house was upon 
the sudden all flaming, a fire from end to end and side to 
side . . . at sight whereof the Cou-t, being sore amazed, sent 
speedy news to the great Lords of the Council, who were then 
but newly sat in the Guildhall in London, but they all rose and 
returned to Whitehall and gave directions to the multitude of 
people to suppress the flames and by hook to pull down some 
otheradjoining buildings.” Uponthesite of this destroyed edifice 
was erected the present one. The last of the old buildings 
disappeared on April 10, 1691, when the whole of the building, 
with the exception of the banqueting house, was burnt. In 
Evelyn’s “Diary” it is thus clescribed—* Whitehall burnt, 
nothing but walls and ruins left.” Six years later, in 1697, a 
second fire broke out. After this nothing was done to rebuild 
it. William III. died and Queen Anne lived at St. James’s, 
and with this came the end of Whitehall as a royal palace. 
The banqueting house is the only portion that was erected 
‘of the building designed by Inigo Jones. As already stated, 
it took the place of a former building which was 
destroyed by fire. It was commenced on June 1, 1619, 
and completed March 31, 1622, the total cost being 14,940/., 
an additional 7134 being expended on a pier at Oatland. The 
original account is to be seen at the Record Office, from which 
it would appear that the excess of cost over the original esti- 
mate was 5$/ The account was not settled in full until 1633. 
The architect received 400 The great painted ceiling by 
Rubens consists of three central compartments, and the same 
number, but smaller, on either side. It represents King James I. 
rene the beauties of Peace. The panels at the sides 
show the contrast between Peace and War. The inscription 
at the foot of the engraving is as follows :—“ Graved coat 
Gribelin from the painting of Sir P. P. Rubens on the ceiling 
in the Banqueting House at Whitehall, in the year 1720, Cz 
Privil Defune Annae fegin This ceiling presents in proper 
and curious emblems the prosperous state of Great Britain in 
the reign of King James I His concern for religion, his love 
of arts and sciences, the birth of a prince, the union of the two 
kingdoms and His Majesty’s most eminent virtues crowned 
with glory and immortality.” The painter received the sum of 
4,000/.—about 1o/, a square yard. Before being turned into 
the United Service Museum ‘it became “The Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall ” _It was here that the ‘‘ Maundy” alms were dis- 
tributed until the ceremony was removed to Westminster 
Abbey on the chapel being abolished as a place of worship. 
‘i eee large engravings of Whitehall Palace consist of 
frote ats fronts, viz the Westminster, the Park, the River 
a gins Sipe view taken from the Charing Cross side, and 
hones ward den the arrangement of the old palace. The 
conten Ree Seration divided into four divisions. In the 
: dow builtin oes are carried up above the roofs of the 
builders th 8, with entrance gateway. The main central 
aa an i ree storeys, on either side a wing in two storeys, 
In the ki e outside of the whole square towers in three storeys. 
= € bird’s-eye view may be seen three great courts to the 


* St. James’s Park. 


left, the line of the roofs separating them being in a line with 
the square towers of the centre portion of the fronts. The 
court to the right side is also divided into three, the central one 
being circular, with an open gallery on each storey, the arches 
of which are carried on figures. The two other courts are 
oblong, with a pediment in the centre, the corresponding court 
on the other side being similar. The central court runs right 
through the building, the central portion on each face having 
pediments as the others. 

The plan of the palace as it was in the reign of Charles II. 
shows a large rambling building occupying a area. It ex- 
tended from what is now Richmond Terrace along the river 
to Great Scotland Yard, close to where the National Liberal 
Club now stands _It included on the north the Horse Guards, 
the Treasury and Downing Street. A gateway was placed at 
the south end of the banqueting house and another at the 
corner of Downing Street. The south side of the palace 
began with the bowling-green, next to this was the ptivy 
garden. The front consisted of the banqueting hall, the 
gate and gate terrace and a long ruw of mean buildings. 
The gate opened upon a series of three courts or quadrangles. 
In the first, called the Court, was situated the banqueting 
house, opposite to this on the east side was the great hall or 
presence chamber, the chapel and the private rooms of the 
king and queen This part contained all that was left of old 
York House. Behind the privy garden was the stone gallery, 
which contained the art gallery and library. Between the 
river and the stone gallery were the apartments of those con- 
nected with the Court. The number of apartments amount to 
fifty-eight. In the second court we find the kitchen, pantry, 
cellars and several others, each with its own superintendent 
with his own quarters—in fact, everything that could be 
wanted to carry on so large an establishment as we find here, 
that occupied the site of what is now Old Scotland Yard and 
Whitehall Place. In Scotland Yard were placed storeshops,. 
with a wharf on the river; in front of the palace were the tilt- 
yard and the Horse Guards yard, and in front of the privy 
garden the cock pit and tennis court and various apartments, 
chiefly of great officers. 

The river front of Whitehall consisted of a red-brick wall 
with six small turrets. In the Crace collection at the British 
Museum there is a water-colour sketch showing a portion of 
the river wall and the palace. There is shown on Vertue’s plan 
a landing stair leading to the bowling-green, which was close 
to the wall. The privy garden stairs consisted of a long 
bridge or gangway about 70 feet in length, with the stairs at 
the river end, and a little further on were the palace stairs, 
about 150 fe:t in length and similar to the other. At the 
easternmost corner of the wall was Scotland Dock, where the 
stores were landed on to “the wharf,” to which the dock gave 
access. 

The earliest map of the Strand is Ralph Aggas’s, 1560 In 
the rear of Charing Cross is the royal mews, surrounded by a 
wall at the northern end, buildings being situated at the west 
and south. To the west is Hedge Lane, now Whitcomb 
Street, which joins the southern'wall of the mews and Cockspur 
Street. St Martin’s Lane on the eastern side ends opposite to 
Northumberland House. Opposite to the eastern wall of the 
mews is St. Martin’s Church, and above St. Martin’s is the 
convent or Covent Garden, bounded by a wall, now Long Acre, 
which joins Drury Lane and which is continued into Wych 
Street, the old name being “ Via de Aldwyche,” corrupted into 
‘““Wyche Street.” At the end of this is St. Clement Danes, 
which is hemmed in by houses on all sides. A single row of 
houses is between St. Clement Danes and Charing Cross. On 
the south side of the Strand the houses of the nobility which 
faced the river are to be seen. 

It is to the period of the seventeenth century that we owe 
nearly all of the streets that are at present to be found in the 
Strand and Covent Garden, and the church of St. Clement 
Danes. The churches of St. Martin and St. Mary-le- 
Strand belong to the eighteenth century, as well as Southamp- 
ton Street, which was made in 1704 on the site of Bedford 
House; the Adclphi, by the Brothers Adam; and Bow Street 
was prolonged to Long Acre, continuing the portion between 
Hart Street and Great Russell Street. 

Although there have been but few new streets formed in the 
nineteenth century, at the same time great improvements have 
been made at the eastern and western ends of the Strand. In 
the year 1863 Garrick Street was made to connect Long Acre. 
with Henrietta Street. Wellington Street was made to connect 
Bow Street, which originally ended at Great Russell Street, 
with Waterloo Bridge. The improvements at Trafalgar Square 
and those near St. Martin’s Church took place in the years 
1830-32. Northumberland Avenue in 1874. And the new street 
to Holborn was commenced in 1901. The Victoria Embank- 
ment commenced in 1863 and completed in 1870. 

A plan of the royal mews, taken at the close of the 
eighteenth century, shows that they occupied the centre of a 
space which extended from the site of the National Portrait 
Gallery to within 75 feet of the statue of King Charles. The 
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great mews was about 370 feet. in depth by . about 
240 feet in width. At the further end were the royal 


stables with a depth of 50 feet, and in rear the green mews,’ 


which had’ a depth of 130 feet The front elevation of the 
royal’ mews, erected 1732, shows a building in two Storeys. 
The centre consisted of an atch with a range of windows 
over,;and above them the royal arms under a pediment, 
carried upon two pairs of rusticated columns At the further 
end there is a cupola which is in two storeys, and the line is 


carried down into the main building, where the cornice is 


broken by a pediment. 

_Beyond is'St. Martin’s Church, the portico being nearly 
concealed by the houses which are in front of it. The present 
church was erected in the year 1721, when that which 
previously occupied the site was taken down. It was built by 
Gibbs A sarcastic allusion to the worshippers and the new 
church occurs ‘in the London Spy, 1725 :—‘ The inhabitants are 
now supplied with a decent tabernacle which can produce as 
handsome a show of white hands, diamond rings, pretty snuff- 
boxes and gilt prayer books as any cathedral whatever. There 
the fair penitents pray in their patches, seek for pardon in 
their paint and see their heaven in man” 

The first great change was made when the new street was 
cut in prolongation of Pall Mall to St. Martin’s Church, about 
the time when the National Gallery was commenced Sir 
‘Charles Barry’s idea for Trafalgar Square was different to 
what we see it now. He intended a low flight of steps to 
lead up from the Square to the National Gallery In place of 
the present fountains, which he wished to have much larger, 
his intention was to have had monuments to Wellington and 
Nelson. 

The story of the erection of Charing Cross and the others 
of a similar character is too well-known to touch upon here. 
The original structure was of wood, but later on it was built in 
stone by Richard, and after his death by a son or a brother of 
Roger de Crundale: the material was of Caen stone. The 
Cross itself was ordered to be taken down in 1643, but it was 
not destroyed until four years later ; the site is now occupied 
by the statue of Charles I In the dialogue between the Cross 
in Cheap and Charing Cross, 1641, we find the following 
humorous description :—‘‘ In King Henry’s days I was begged. 
s Then in Edward the VI., when Somciset House was in 
building, I was in danger. After that in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, one of the footmen had like to have run away with 
me ; but the greatest danger of all I was in was in the time of 
King James, when I was eight times begged. Part of me was 
bespoken to make a kitchen chimney. .». An innkeeper in 
Holborn had bargained for as much of me as would make two 
troughs. .. . The rest of my poor carcase should have been 
carried, I know not whither, to the repair of a decayed stone 
lodge, as I was told, on the top of Francis Hill.” 

Northumberland House has been known by the name of 
Northampton House and Suffolk House. The Strand front 
consisted of a long wide-spreading building; in the centre a 
gateway with a low window which was continued up above 
the top storey, where it terminated in an arch, over which 
there was placed the Percy Lion As seen here the lion 
faces the west, but in the time when George IV. was king 
it was turned round the other way. The lion was, when the 
house was taken down in 1874 placed on the top of Sion 
House, opposite to Kew Gardens. At the four corners 
were square towers with small figures at the angles. A view 
of the garden front of Suffolk House will be found in 
Wilkinson’s “ Londina I]lustrata.” 

From the palace of Whitehall to Arundel House there 
stretched'a line of river palaces the whole distance, the sites 
of which can even now be traced in the names of the streets 
The two earliest maps which show where they were situated 
are Ralph Aggas’s map, 1560, and Hofnagel’s, 1572 In those 
times the greater number belonged to the bishops The great 
nobles it'would appear appropriated them, and in later times 
they have been disposed of as eligible building sites. They 
were destroyed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
The principal fronts faced the river, the Strand apparently 
possessing a long unlovely line of high brick walls to hide the 
great personages from the eyes of meaner mortals. On the 
northern side of the Strand we find, also, a row of houses with 
gardens in the rear, as Bedford House, Burleigh House and 
others. 

The way of access both from and to the rivet was by what 
were termed stairs, and these were situated either at the end 
of a street or else only belonged to the house which they 
adjoined. In the latter case they were private and in the 
former public Of the first division there is but one now left, 
viz York Stairs, and the archway at the end of Essex Street 
marks the old entrance to the house from the river. Stairs 
were also at Hungerford House, Salisbury House, Worcester 
House and Somerset House. Public stairs were at Ivy Bridge 
Lane, the end of Arundel Street and other places. In addition 
to being used as a roadway to the river, the streets also formed 
the boundaries of the various properties. For instance, 


Exchange Lane separated York House from Durham House, 
Ivy Bridge Lane Durham House from Salisbury House, &c _ 
Nearly if not all of these old lanes are still-in existence at the 
present time. The stairs for the most part, with the exception 
of York, Essex and Somerset Stairs, possessed no architectural. 
beauty, being merely an arch in the river wall. re 
Olid Hungerford Market, which was destroyed in 1862 to 
make ‘room for the Charing Cross railway station, was. erected _ 
at the close of. the seventeenth century on the site of Hunger- 
ford House. The history of the family will be found in Sir 
Bernard Burke’s “Vicissitudes of Great’ Families” Sir 
Edward Hungerford, it would appear, had here a: magnifi- 
cent mansion, which on the break-up of Durham House 
was cut up into small tenements, which together formed 
a market. Over the market was a room called the French 
Church; afterwards it became a charity school, and lastly a 
tavern and music-hall. The town house of the family was 
destroyed in 1669, and is thus described by Pepys :—‘‘April 26, 
1669. A great fire happened here last night, burning the 
house of one Lady Hungerford, by carelessness of the girl sent 
to take off a candle from a bunch of candles, which she did by . 
burning it’ off.” _ Sir Edward obtained permission to hold a 
market three days a week on the site of his former mansion, 
and this was the origin of Hungerford Market. (fo - 
York House acquired the name from its having been the 
residence of the archbishops of York. Before then it was the 
inn of the. bishops of Norwich. The next owner, Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, exchanged Southwark Palace for it, : 
In the reign of Queen Mary it was bought by Dr. Heath, . 
Archbishop of York, and reverted to its original name. Arch-. 
bishop Matthew exchanged it for several manors with James I, 
Lord Chancellors Gertin and Bacon lived in it, and it was then : 
granted to George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who rebuilt 
it. The Parliament gave it to General Fairfax, whose daughter 
married the son of the first Duke of Buckingham, who sold 
it. The names of the streets are George, Villiers, Dik» 
Buckingham, and “of Court.” Readers of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel “The Fortunes of Nigel” will recollect this. The only 
portion now left is that known as the York Stairs Watergate. 
The following account is taken from Britton and Pugin’s “ Public 
Buildings of London”: —“ This fabric is of Portland stone. On the 
northern or street side it consists of three arches flanked by 
pilasters supporting an entablature, upon which are four balls. 
Ornamental shields rise above the keystones of the arches, 
those at the sides being sculptured with anchors, and that in 
the centre with the arms of Villiers impaling those of the 
Manners family. The Villiers motto, “ Fidei coticula crux ”— 
“The Cross is the touchstone of faith”—is inscribed upon the 
frieze. The southern or river front displays a large archway 
opening upon the steps leading to the water. These conjointly 
with four rusticated columns support an entablature orna- 
mented with escallops and crowned. with an arched pediment 
and two couchant lions bearing shields sculptured with anchors. 
In the middle of the pediment, within a scroll, are the arms of 
Villiers, viz. on a cross five escallops, encircled by a garter and 
surmounted by a ducal coronet. At the sides are pendant 
festoons. The apertures flanking the steps are each divided by 
a small column, and partly closed by balustrades 
The site of Durham House is now occupied by the Adelphi 
Terrace. It would appear to have been a castellated building, 
with a square tower at the east end The main building shows 
a row of pointed arches. There was also a low, square tower 
at the west end, together with a round tower, which was carried 
up above the parapet of the principal building. In 1608 a. 
building called the New Exchange was erected on the site of 
the stables in the Strand. _ : 
Hollar’s drawings show Salisbury House to have been of 
considerable importance. It is designed in two styles, the 
western building consisting of four gables and a smaller one; 
the eastern porticn looks as if it was like the western when 
first erected, as a gable end is at the furthermost end. In 
place of the gables we have a battlement or parapet, and 
turreted angles, showing that the building had been raised at 
this portion of it. In the river wall there are two sets of stairs. 
and two small structures adjoining. The site is now occupied. 
by the Hotel Cecil. 
_ Worcester House occupied the space known as Beaufort 
Buildings, but which is now covered by the Savoy Hotel. 
It originally belonged to the Bishops of Carlisle, then to the 
Earls of Bedford, and called Bedford and Russell House; then 
the Earl of Worcester became possessor, and his son, the first 
Duke of Beaufort, came into possession, and consequently it 
changed its name. Pennant informs us that the Earl of 
Clarendon lived here and paid the extravagant rent of 500/. a. 
year. Strype tells a curious story that the Earl of Salisbury 
offered the gardener of the Earl of Worcester 1007 if he would 
cut down a tree which obstructed his view. On this being: 
done my Lord of Worcester built a large brick house which. 
took away the whole of the Earl of Salisbury’s east prospect. 
From. Hollar’s view this house is not of much importance: 
architecturally speaking. It is similar to the western side of 
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Salisbury House, with six gables. A battlemented parapet 
he garden wall. . ’ ; 
(orth Favey Palace, or rather what is left of it, was built by 
Simon de Montfort in 1245. It was granted by king 
Henry III to Peter of Savoy in the thirtieth year of his reign. 
It was given by Peter to the Brethren of the Great St. 
Bernard, who had a priory at Hornchurch, Essex ; from them 
it was purchased by Queen Eleanor, and presented by her to 
Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, and it has since that time 
always belonged to the Royal Duchy ofLancaster Henry VII. 
restored it, and dedicated it to St. Jobn in 1509 for use as a 
hospital for 100 poor people. We find a different state of 
things in 1755 Strype gives the following account :—“ This 
Savoy House is very great, and at present a very ruinous 
building ; the large hall is now divided into several large 
apartments, a cooper hath part of it, other parts serve as two 

marshalseas for keeping prisoners—as deserters, &c.” 

The chapel of the Savoy was the last place where the so- 
called Fleet marriages were carried out. Long after the right 
of sanctuary was abolished it was a place of refuge for debtors 
In the Postman, 1696, is the following :—“ On Tuesday a person 
going into Savoy to demand a debt from a person which had 
taken sanctuary there, the inhabitants seized him and agreed 
after the usual custom to dip ‘him in tar and roll him in 
feathers ; after which they carried him in a wheelbarrow into 
the Strand and bound him fast to the, Maypole.” 

In order to obtain a site for erecting Somerset House the 
Lord Protector cleared away, according to Stowe, several 
buildings. The following is his account:—‘‘ Next beyond 
Arundel House was some time a fair cemetery, and in the 
same* a parish church called the Nativity, Our Lady and the 
Innocents of the Strand, and of some by means of a brother- 
hood kept there, called St. Ursula of the Strand, and near 
adjoining to the said church there was an inn of Chancery, 
commonly called Chester’s Inn because it belonged to the 
Bishop of Chester.” .There is some doubt whether the 
Protector ever resided there. The building was commenced 
in 1547. He was committed to the Tower in 1548 and 
remained there for two years. In 1549 he was again arrested 
and beheaded in 1552.. A short account of its later history 
may be of interest. At the death of the duke it was forfeited 
to the Crown, who made it over to the Princess Elizabeth on 
her coming to the throne. It was returned to the Dowager 
Duchess of Somerset. The queen of James I. lived here. - It 
was then called Denmark House. The palace was much im- 
proved by the queen, and Inigo Jones was employed to carry 
out the work as architect. The architect is given in Pennant 
as being the celebrated John of Padua. The architect of 
Longleat, Wilts, he is said to have held the post of deviser of 
His Majesty’s buildings. The Strand front of Somerset House 
consisted of a central gateway, with a bay over in two storeys. 
On either side of the gateway were two windows with pedi- 
mental heads and double-bay windows with similar features. 
‘The courtyard front was in two storeys, and consisted of an 
arcade of nine arches, a bell-cot being placed on the roof. 

_ The gardens faced the Thames. These were laid out inthe 
monotonous style of the period, so well described by Pope :— 


Grove nods to grove, each alley has‘its brother, 

And half the gardeas just reflects the other. 
__ As regards the architecture, quaint old Stowe has the follow- 
ing :—“T am extremely pleased with the front of Somerset 
House, as it affords us a view of the first dawning of taste in 
England, this being the only fabric which deviates’ from the 
Gothic or imitates the manner of the ancients. Here are 
‘columns, arches and cornices that appear to have some mean- 
ing. If proportions are neglected, if beauty is not understood, 
‘if there is in it a sharp mixture of barbarism and splendour, the 
muistakes admit of great alleviation” The old building was 
demolished in 1776, and Sir William Chambers appointed the 
architect of the new edifice. The accounts of the building are 
in the library of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
| Arundel House was formerly the Bishop of Bath’s inn. 
'Hollar’s plates show a large courtyard with buildings To the 
left what appears to be either the hall, or possibly a chapel, 
with four windows in the Perpendicular style, a half-timbered 
“structure next to it, and beyond that an open shed, and 
Kp the left another building with a sundial. The lower view of 
he e building last mentioned is on the right of the picture, then 
‘next to that a tow of outbuildings. Facing -us there is to be 
seen a building with a high-pitched roof, with an open stair- 
nae which Projects over the courtyard, and the windows are 
under the steep pitched gable. Just to the right of this is the 
ror of a church tower, possibly St. Clement Danes.’ In the 
ieee: looking towards London we are supposed to be on the 
| attlements. Middle Temple Hall is directly in front, and St. 


) © "Thisietnark 
fe ed on the Ordnance map as being at the east side of 
>omerset House as well as Chester’s Inn, 7 
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Paul’s and other churches in the background. The streets 
which now occupy the site rejoice in the aristocratic names of 
Norfolk, Howard, Arundel and Surrey. The site was bought 
on the death of Lord Seymour, brother of the Protector, by 
Henry Fitzalan for the “incredibly small sum of little more 
than 40/.,” we are informed by Strype 

Essex House stood next to Arundel House. A plan of 
both is given in Walford’s ‘‘Old and New London,” vol. iii. 
page 72. Of the old house nothing now remains but the water 
gate at the bottom of Essex Street. It takes its name from 
the Earl of Essex, the unfortunate favourite of Queen Elizabeth. 
His son was the great Parliamentary general ‘About the year 
1640 the house was divided. In 1682 Essex Street was built 
on one-half of the site. The present houses, however, date 
from the middle of the reign of George III. 

Temple’ Bar,’ the last. of the old City gates, was taken 
down in the year 1879. For some years after it lay in frag- 
ments on a waste piece of land close to Farringdon Market. 
It was then given to Sir Henry Meux, who has rebuilt it at 
“* Theobalds,” in the county of Herts. It must be said that it 
was a great pity that it could not have been re-erected by the 
Corporation of the City of London in some locality in the 
City, instead of its being taken to a place with which it never 
had any connection. Its place, as is well known, is occupied 
by the Griffin monument. 

On the north side of the Strand there used to bea row of 
houses which went by the name of “ Butcher Row.” It took 
its name from its being the place where “foreign” butchers 
were allowed to sell meat, granted under a ‘charter of 
Edward I to Walter de Barbier. They were termed “ foreign” 
because they did not belong to the City Guild) Stowe thus 
describes it :—On the north side, some distance from Temple 
Bar, from a pair of stocks there standing, stretched one large 
middle row partly opening to the north, partly to the south, 
and up west to a stone cross over against the Strand. This 
stone cross was the old Strand Cross. On the south side of 
the Strand there was a similar block. The passage between 
the north and the south sides was so narrow that it was 
called in Addison’s time “The Pass or the Straits of St. 
Clement.” 

For the clearing away of this obstruction one man was 
responsible, viz Alderman Pickett, who afterwards gave his 
name to Pickett Street. The whole of the north side was 
cleared away when the Law Courts were built The money 
was raised by means of a lottery started in the year 1807, and 
called the Great City Lottery. This gave rise to great loss 
and inconvenience, and the Corporation had to obtain no less 
than six Acts of Parliament to deal with the matter Alderman 
Pickett also projected a plan whereby a new street was to be 
made from Lincoln’s Inn Fields to the Strand This last 
improvement has taken no less than the space of 113 years to 
carry out. 

In Wych Street, 
molished, is situated 
Edward II 

Holywell Street takes its name from the well there Lyons 
Inn, upon the site of which was built the Opéra Comique 
Theatre, stood here 

The Angel inn, shown on the Ordnance map, was one of 
the oldest in London. It had the characteristic galleries It 
was pulled down in 1853. A view will be found in the “ Parish 
of St. Clement Danes,” by John Diprose, page 195. 

In the Public Advertiser, March 28, 1769, is the following :— 
“To be sold, ablack giil, the property of J. B, eleven years 
of age, who is extremely handy.... Inquire of Mr. 
Owen, at the Angel inn, behind St. Clement’s Church in the 
Strand.” 

At the Strand end ot Wych Street stood Drury House, 
which gave its name to Drury Lane 

Craven House afterwards occupied the site and later the 
Olympic Theatre. Pepys tells us how he saw fair Nelly 
“standing in her smock sleeves and bodice, a mighty pretty 
creature,” at her door in Drury Lane. 

The present church of St. Mary-le-Strand is the second, 
the first one being pulled down to build Somerset House, as 
we have seen. It was the first church designed: by Gibbs, 
or, as he puts it, “upon which I was employed after my return 
from Italy” There was no steeple designed for this church, 
only a small campanile or turret. A bell was to have been at 
the west end, but at the distance of 80 feet from the west front 
there was to be a column 250 feet high, intended to be 
erected in honour of Queen Anne, on the top of which her 
statue was to be placed, but the thought of erecting that 
monument being laid aside at the Queen’s death it was ordered 
to erect a steeple instead of the campanile as first proposed. 
The site was occupied by a windmill in the time of James-I. 
The site of the old Strand Cross is marked on the Ordnance 
map as being just within the porch of the present building, and 
this was afterwards the place where the Strand Maypole was 
erected, which was pulled down in 1644, and a new one put up 
after the Restoration in 1661. 


Clement’s Inn, which is now being de- 
It is said to date from the reign of 
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Pasquil’s “ Palmodia and Progress to the Tavern,” 1619, has 
the following :— 


Fairly we marched on. Till our approach 
Within the spacious passage of the Strand, 
Objected to our sight a summer broach 
Yclept a Maypole, which in all our Jand 
No city, town nor street can parallel. 


In 1798 James Brainton, in the “Art of Politicks,” wrote as 
follows :— . : 
What’s not devoured by Time’s destroying hand ? 
Where’s Troy? and where’s the Maypole in the Strand? 


Burleigh House was “a noble pile built in brick and adorned 
with four square turrets” facing the Strand. Its gardens ex- 
tended from the west side of Wimbledon House, close to 
where Wellington Street now is, to the green lane westward, 
_now Southampton Street. On Lord Burleigh’s death in 1598, 
it came to his son, afterwards the Earl of Exeter Exeter 
Change, a curious mixture of shops and menagerie, occupied 
the site later, and was taken down in 1863 

In 1552 “John Russell, Earl of Bedford, was granted the 
Convent or Covent Garden, lying in the parish of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, with seven acres, called Long Acre, of the yearly 
value of 6/. 6s. 8d., parcel of the possession of the late Duke of 
Somerset.” The first market was erected in 1632 by the Earl 
of Bedford, the charter dating from 1671. The church of St 
Paul, designed by Inigo Jones, erected between 1631 and 1638, 
was then, as now, the western side of the Garden, the 
southern side being formed by the blank wall of Bedford 
House. In an old print the market is shown as_ being 
fenced in In the centre there was a Corinthian 
column with a sundial on the top (from an inscription it would 
appear to have been erected in 1686). The column stood upon 
a pedestal raised upon six steps The capital supported a 
square stone, three sides of which served as sundials. A similar 
dial used to be at Seven Dials.. This was removed with its 
column to Weybridge Common, where it was re-erected as 
a memorial to the Duchess of Kent in 1822. Since that time 
the quaint old dial stone which showed six, viz. one on each of 
the sides and another on. the top, has been lying by the road- 
side. Now that the London County Council is taking steps to 
preserve relics of Old London, could not an effort be made 
to rescue this interesting relic from its present ignomihious 
position? 

The paper was illustrated by numerous lantern slides. Plans 


and old engravings were exposed on screens round the | , 
§ : see . | foolishly, nor extravagantly, and the result to everyone wh 


meeting-room. 

Mr. R. PHEN:E SPIERS, in proposing a vote. of thanks for 
the paper, briefly alluded to various places in London which he 
had known as a boy but which had now disappeared. 

Mr. W. SPIERS seconded the motion. 


Mr. W. A. PITE said the paper had been so graphic and | 


interesting that the old houses and streets were recalled 
imaginatively into existence. “Although for the most part 
London had been altered and changed, yet with the old names 
in use the past history could not be forgotten 

The PRESIDENT, in conclusion, said the illustrations to the 
paper showed how much more picturesque the district round 
the Strand was in former days, compared to later times, and it 
was regrettable that so many historical buildings should have 
been demolished. He thought a study of such districts must help 
the student to understand the city and the meaning of its 
names. 


ARCHITECT’S FEES. 
HE following discussion, according to the Lzncolushire 
Chronicle, took place at the annual meeting of the 
Governors of the Lincoln County Hospital :— 

Mr. Ward said he noticed about 1,346/ had yet to be paid 
for works in progress, or completed and not paid for, but he 
should like to know if that embodied the whole of the liabilities 
of the hospital, or whether there would also be what were com- 
monly known as “ extras.” 

To this Mr. Watkins, architect, replied that any extras 
were provided for. Of the twenty contracts fourteen had 
been definitely settled, and in the estimate of 1,346/. still to be 
paid he had allowed 1507 for any extras that might arise. 

Mr. Ward: Then the Governors may reasonably expect 
1,350/. to cover everything ? 

Mr. Watkins: Yes, with the exception of some things 
which have been ordered by the Board, and have not gone 
through my hands. There are my charges, too. 

_. Mr. Brook thought it would. be satisfactory to the meeting 
if they could have some idea of what the architect was being 
paid, and if the chairman would give the original estimate of 
the cost of erecting the laundry and installing the electric 
light. The figures the Governors had had before them were 
so enormously greater than their conception was when they 
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of the extraordinary rise, and he thought it would be satisfac. 
tory to the Governors in the county if that explanation coulc 
be put clearly before them, and it would be more satisfactory 
still if they could have a full explanation of what was going tc 
be paid to the architect of a charitable institution for carrying 
out that work. Ae a | 

The Chairman: Mr. Watkins says he cannot say definitely 
what his costs will amount to. Still, he might give an approxi. 
mate estimate. A 

Mr. Watkins: Before the works were commenced a defini; 
arrangement was arrived at that we were to be paid the usua 
professional commission of 5 per cent.—that is the scale of th 
Royal Institute of British Architects—and whatever amoun| 
that works out at we shall charge. There is nothing unreason, 
able about that When the bill comes in I shall be pleasec 
to answer any question relating to it. i] 

Mr. Ward asked what was the scale of the Royal Institut) 
of British Architects, and Mr Watkins replied it was 5 pe! 
cent. upon the cost of the works and money out of pocket. © 

Mr Brook: And 2} per cent on work not carried out. 

Mr. Watkins: There could not have been a clearer arrange 
ment made than was arrived at. I asked for it to be quit 
understood what we were to be paid, and there was an hour’ 
discussion before it was settled. | 

Mr. Rainforth remarked he remembered Mr. Clarke esti 
mated the work would cost about 5,000/., and he ‘said at th 
time the figures would be doubled 

The Chairman: You have proved, then, not very far wrong 

Mr Clarke retorted he was not going to be held responsible 
His was a fair estimate of the work then proposed, but th 
work had since been about doubled. 

The Chairman agreed a great amount of work had bee 
agreed to since Mr. Clarke’s original estimate. | 

Mr. Rainforth said there was an impression that the weekl 
board had been very extravagant, and that had had a very ba 
effect on the income. People stated they would not subscrib 
because the money was being ‘‘ chucked away.” 

The Chairman failed to see how such an impression had gc 
abroad. 

Mr. Rainforth said people seemed to think it had all bee 
spent on the laundry; he thought it would be well if there wei 
some explanation of exactly what had been done. : 

The Chairman assured Mr. Rainforth that course would 


| adopted as quickly as possible, but for some reason tl 


architect had delayed in giving them the final figures. H 
was quite sure, however, the money had not been spel 


knew the hospital was extremely satisfactory. 

Mr Rainforth said personally he was quite satisfied ; 1) 
was simply mentioning the fact that there was an impressic 
that the weekly board had been extravagant, and for the| 
own sakes he thought a statement should be made. 

Mr. Brook remarked that was really what he desired ; th 
public required some explicit declaration that the money hi 
been spent wisely for the benefit of the Institution ra 

The Chairman: And that I think we shall be able 
prove. 

Mr. Brook added he still thought the Governors would | 
better satisfied if they obtained, what they had not obtain 
yet, a statement from the architect as to what he would ha 
taken from the Institution when the whole of the paymen 
were completed They were no nearer now than they we 
before, because an architect was entitled to charge 23 perce!) 
for work not carried out. = eH 

Mr. Watkins replied, supposing plans were made, and tho 
plans were not carried out, and the whole scheme abandone 
of course an architect felt entitled to the charge of 23 per cen 

Mr. Brook asked if Mr. Watkins received anything - 
tradesmen’s commission, and Mr. Watkins at once rose indi 
nantly, and heatedly denied it most positively. “If Mr. Bro. 
suggests that,” he remarked, “I shall require him to prove | 
It is a thing I have set my face against from the momen 
entered the profession, and I challenge anyone to prove I ha’ 
ever received 62 commission from any tradesman or anyo- 
else except through my legitimate plans. Dr. Brook has ’ 
right whatever to come into this room and make suggestic; 
of that-kind unless he is prepared to establish them.” 

Mr. Brook’ remarked Mr. -Watkins’s statement that * 
received nothing in the way of commission on any work wot 
give great satisfaction to the Governors generally. 

Mr. Watkins: I never have a 

Mr. Brook : I did not say you had, but if you can asst’ 
the Governors you have never received any commission on wis 
done at this hospital you will satisfy the Governors. 

Mr Watkins: I say positively I have not ae 

Mr. Brook: Very well, then, I withdraw it. ~ os 

Mr Watkins: And if you can bring any one to speak? 
the contrary I am prepared to meet him... ; 

The Chairman said Mr Watkins might. legitimately © 
entitled to cotmmission on work done; but he denied he er 


commenced the schetne that there must be some explanation ' received anything. 
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Mr. Brook: I did not say Mr. Watkins had. I said there 
was an.impression he did, and I also said my impression was 
that there was certain commission he was legitimately entitled 
to: I simply asked the total amount he was charging ‘ 

* The Chairman: He absolutely declares he has not received 
(OEE Brook: And that will give general satisfaction-to the 

i is Institution 
PE Watkins: It would be an unprofessional thing to do. 
I am a member of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and if Dr Brook could prove his suggestion I should be struck 
off the roll of that Institution to-morrow. I say it is a most 
outrageous thing for Dr. Brook to come here and make 
suggestions and not have evidence to substantiate them. 

Mr. Ward remarked he thought there was some mis- 
conception and misunderstanding on the whole question. Mr. 
Watkins seemed to have interpreted Mr. Brook’s question 
wrongly. He (Mr. Ward) understood Mr. Brook to mean, 
«« Was any percentage charged on goods supplied by the trades- 
men?” No one suggested fora moment Mr. Watkins received 
commission from tradesmen ; the question was whether he 
would charge architect’s commission on goods supplied by 
tradesmen Messrs. Ruston, Proctor & Co, for instance, 
had supplied boilers, &c., at a cost of about 5007, He under- 
stood Mr. Brook to mean, “ Would commission be charged on 
that?” ; 

Mr. Watkins : If he means that—— 

Mr. Brook: That is what I did say. 

Mr. Watkins: Well, that was settled at the very beginning. 
We were to charge 5 per cent. on all work done, whether by 
Messrs. Ruston, Proctor & Co., or anyone else. 

Mr Watkins added that was quite right too, because they 
had quite as much trouble with that matter as with anything 
else. They had to write the specifications of the boiler and 
prepare the scheme for the whole of _the heating of the 
establishment, showing the pipes and their sizes. Then they 
had to calculate the cubical contents of every room, and _pro- 
portion the radiating surface to warm the rooms, in addition to 
fixing the position of every tank and radiator throughout the 
building, calculating the size of boiler required, &c., and 
deciding what kind it should be. They had selected the 
laundry fittings and shown them on the plans in position ; in 
fact, there was not an article about the place not designed and 
planned by them, and he contended, therefore, they were quite 
entitled to receive their commission upon such work They 
would find the architect at the county asylum would charge 
commission on everything which was done there, the same as 
had been done at Rauceby and evervwhere else Otherwise 
nearly three parts of the work could be deducted, and that, 
after the architect had done the work, would be most unfair. 

Mr. Brook remarked that it seemed, notwithstanding the 
explosion, that there was commission after all. When he 
isked his question he said the architect, so far as he was 
ware, was entitled to the commission, and it appeared that 
vas so. He was entitled to charge it, and he did. They had 
he explanation, and there was an end toit. But to compare 
. charitable institution and the asylum was scarcely right, for 
he rates bore the cost of the asylum alterations, and in this case 
he rates could not be called upon. The mistake was in not 
vaying the architect a yearly salary. Had the architect re- 
-eived, say, 10o/. per annum from the time of his first appoint- 
nent, it would have been a cheap thing for the Institution. 
Personally, he did not deem it right the money of a charitable 

nstitution should be drawn in the way it was drawn profes- 
sionally, although he knew it was drawn 
He suggested strongly that the architect should be given a 
ixed salary. | ; 

Mr. Watkins: I should have been paid well if I had had 
(0od, a year up to now without any commission at all 

The Chairman thought the matter might now drop. Mr. 
Watkins had clearly shown he had not charged any commission 
1€ was not entitled to ; he thought, Mr. Ward would allow that. 

re be Ward: Certainly ; there was an obvious misunder- 
standing. 

Canon Harvey supported Mr. Brook’s version of the 
juestion, and Mr. Rainforth, having thanked him for bringing 
he matter forward, the incident was allowed to be closed. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
LECTURE on “Architectural Competitions” was de- 
_livered to the members of the Manchester Society of 

\rchitects on the 8th inst. at the Chamber of. Commerce by 

Ar. Alfred W. S. Cross, F.RIB A., of London. Mr. Cross is 

he chairman of a newly-formed Architectural Competition 

‘eforms Society. He began his paper by considering whether 

r hot competitions assist the work which architects have at 

Cart, namely, the advancement of architecture. With certain 

“Servations, he contended that they did serve this end, and- 

us despite the fact that many men of repute condemned the 


perfectly legitimately. | 


| and Michel Angelo 


system on the ground ‘that no 
best. work on the remote chance 
was virtually a lottery. This argument would no doubt 
be convincing in the case of a man who conducted his practice 
on strictly commercial principles, equally with the man 
who was content to work only for private clients. But when 
it was considered how popular compéetitions were with public 
bodies, and how largely they have increased in late years, 
and how immeasurably public buildings have improved both in 
arrangements and architectural character, through competi- 
tions, there was no question that the popular feeling in favour 
of them had done much to foster latent talent in the mind of 
the architectural student who endeavoured to attain success: 
through their instrumentality. Although the method of con- 
ducting competitions might be inefficient, yet competitions 
themselves could not fail to do good, and it was in consequence 
of the abuse of the system, not the system itself, that so many 
architects regarded it with disfavour. Competitions were 
acceptable alike to the promoters and to the competitors, and 
the average competing architect put forth his greatest effort in 
competitive work The non-competing architects who were 
opposed to the system based their objections on the fact that 
there were so many recriminations and charges of improper 
conduct on the part of the assessor and the promoters after the 
award had been given. Assuming that competitions were 
necessary, he thought the time was ripe for them seriously to 
consider how the frequent abuse of the system could be 
remedied. They had to contend here with the apathy or half- 
heartedness of the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. . In his opinion, at the initial stage of competition 
for a building of public character the Institute should approach 
the promoters with an offer to appoint a jury of not less than three 
assessors. A similar arrangement was at work in France and 
America, where it was found to work well. The new Society 
had come into existence to promote reform on these lines. 

Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, the president of the Manchester 
Society was in the chair, 


man would put forth his 
of gaining a prize in what 


TESSERZ. 
The Sculpture of Wells Cathedral. 


iv is very remarkable that Wells Cathedral was finished in 

1242, two years after the birth of Cimabue, the restorer of 
painting in Italy ; and the work was going on at the same time’ 
that Nicolo Pisano, the Italian restorer of sculpture, exercised 
the art in his own country ; it was also finished forty-six years 
before the cathedral of Amiens, and thirty-six years before the 
cathedral of Orvieto was begun, and it seems to be the tirst 
specimen of such magnificent and varied sculpture united in a 
series of sacred history that is to be found in Western Europe. 
It is therefore probable that the general ideas of the work might 
be brought from the East by some of the Crusaders. . But 
there are two arguments strongly in favour of the execution 
being English The family name of the bishop is English, 
“Joceline Troteman,” and the style, both of sculpture and 
architecture, is wholly different from the tombs of Edward the 
Confessor and Henry III which are by Italian artists. There 
are many compositions of the Almighty creating Eve, by 
Giottc, Florence ; Buonamico (Buffalmacco), Pisa; Ghiberti 
That of Wells is certainly the oldest, 
and not inferior to any one of them. 


Timber Churches in Britain. 


Until lately it was the fashion to believe that there were no 
stone churches in England until the eleventh or twelfth century. 
Grose, in the preface to his “Antiquities,” says that “the 
Saxon churches were mostly built with timber, and the few 
they had of stone consisted only of upright walls without pillars 
or arches.” Sir James Ware, on the authority of a passage in 
St. Bernard’s “ Life of St. Malachy,” expresses a decided 
judgment that no stone or mortar building in Ireland is older 
than A.D. 1148 ; while for Scotland Pinkerton follows the same 
line, and affirms that all Celtic buildings, houses and churches 
up to the twelfth century were only constructed of wattles. 
The chief authorities usually cited in behalf of this notion of 
the universality of wooden churches are the Venerable Bede, 
who tells us that St Finian, on becoming Bishop of Lindis- 
farne, A D. 652, “ built a church fit for his episcopal see, not of 
stone, but of sawn oak covered with reeds, after the Scottish 
(that is, the Irish) manner.” Two manuscript authorities—one 
quoted by Ussher from a life of St. Patrick, the other from a 
MS. life of St. Monenna, go to the same extent, viz. that the 
Scots, that is the Irish and Scotch—for it is known that the 
same nation is meant—were accustomed to erect buildings 
only of smoothed timber Another passage of Venerable Bede 
has been produced for the same purpose, speaking of the 
baptism of St. Edwin by St. Paulinus at York, on Easter Day 
A.D. 627, in the church of St. Peter the Apostle, which while a 
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catechumen he had built of wood. But surely the least refer- 
ence to the original would have shown that this was rather an 
this wooden church was run 


extraordinary case: up 
extemporaneously expressly for this baptism — “quam 
de ‘ligno ‘cum catechizaretur atque ad percipiendum 
baptisma  instrueretur citato  opere construxit.” And 


then the historian goes on to say that St. Edwin immediately 
prepared to build a noble basilica of stone. On the other hand, 
in well-known passages the same Bede speaks of a British 
church built at Verulam, A.D.'303, fitting to the dignity of St. 
Alban’s martyrdom, and of the church built at Whitherne, 
Candida Casa, in Galloway, A.D. 412. But it seems we are not 
left to the uncertainties of literary evidence on the occasion. 
We are in possession of what is more decisive than a few 
passages from MSS _ or from authors whose testimony 15, 
whichever way tending, only incidental, and who certainly 
never had the question itself placed before them. Petrie, in 
his well-known work, has indisputably connected the erection 
of the round towers as Christian edifices with the times of St 
Patrick himself and of his immediate successors. These 
edifices we all know are of stone, and in England we have a 
complete series of actual stone’ buildings, extending from the 
Roman foundations of Dover and Brixworth in an unbroken 
series through both British and Saxon times. Roman Britain 
was by no means a barbarous country, and though the Saxon 
invasion destroyed most British churches of the basilican plan, 
yet it would be contrary ‘to all likelihood and experience that 
the old rules and types of ecclesiastical buildings were so 
obliterated that at or before the period of the Heptarchy an 
indigenous style,‘without reference to a classical origin, grew 
up spontaneously in Saxon England, which first covered the 
land with some 50,000 wooden churches, and that gradually 
this style developed into stone, 


Architectural Qualities. 

There are four principles, grace, expression, proportion and 
harmony, which are absolutely necessary to the perfection of 
architecture, and an infringement of them will invariably 
produce a harsh and revolting effect. But as beauty in nature 
is infinite in variety of character, so in architecture it would be 
-absurd in the highest degree to attempt to establish rules or 
standards which should limit, to certain prescribed principles, 
the power of producing all that can be called beautiful in it. 
Yet, as far as the beautiful comes within the cognisance of our 
reason, we may affix rules which can never be departed from 
without destroying it. The attributes of grace and expression 
can hardly be said. to come within these rules, but must be 
principally judged of as to their analogy with the forms of 
nature. Grace and expression relate to those indefinable prin- 
ciples by which we form and arrange the various members of 
architecture so as to charm the eye, in addition to the pleasure 
produced by proportion and harmony of parts,,and without 
which all that would be produced by the latter would be dul- 
ness or monotony. These are what may be said to give to any 
style of architecture its peculiar character and expression 
accordingly as they are applied, and they are more particularly 
analogous to grace and expression in the human form and 
countenance. The principles of proportion and harmony come 
more immediately within the cognisance of cur reason, and 
may easily be decided upon. Proportion is that by which we 
regulate the size of the various members with regard to each 
other, so as to produce symmetry in the whole. To illustrate 
the importance of this to the production of beauty in a whole, 
let us suppose a large column to be raised to support some- 
thing very light and mean in comparison. How revolting this 
would be to our common sense; and let the grace and pro- 
portion of the column itself be ever so beautiful, yet all its effect 
would be lost in the ludicrous idea presented by its dis- 
proportion to the thing which. it supported. Harmony in 
architecture is the agreement of the character of its various 
parts, and a unity of expression and purpose in the whole ‘To 
illustrate this we have only to suppose a structure in which 
lightness and heaviness of expression, simplicity and intricacy 
of style, contend together in grotesque confusion, and we shall 
see at once what is meant by harmony, and how the want of it 
annuls all beauty. 


> -Surbiton Clock Tower Competition. 


_ SIR,—I am requested by Dr. Coleman to inform you that 
in reply to the advertisement appearing in your paper of 
November 21 last 116 designs were sent in, and after several 
inspections by the committee a selection of five was made, and 
ultimately the choice fell upon that submitted by Mr. John 
Johnson, architect, of Queen Victoria Street, London. All the 


| January 19, when a discussion will be opened by Mr. Williar 


designs received will be placed on view at the Council offices 

on Friday and Saturday next between 11 A.M. and 6 P.M.— Yours» 

faithfully, R. ‘Ji LAMBS 
Surbiton: January 13, 1993. 


GENERAL. 


. The. Council of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers an 
Engravers have elected Messrs. W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., and: 
John A. Ness as Associates of the Society. ia 


St. Mary’s, Buckfast Abbey, a Benedictine monastery 
in the time of St. Dunstan, has just been canonically restored 
to its ancient use as a Benedictine abbey by the Abbot- 
General of the Cassinese Congregation. -Dom Boniface Natter 
has been elected the first abbot of the monastery since its 
dissolution in 1538. In 1882 it was repurchased by a French 
community of the Benedictine Order, anda large portion of 
the old abbey was rebuilt on its original foundations by the 
munificence of Lord Clifford. 


The Commission appointed by the Russian Government 
reports that the entire expense of rebuilding the port of St. 
Petersburg, with harbours 28 feet deep, and with quays and 
warehouses, will, according to the plans last drawn up, be about 
600,coo/, It is proposed to call the new port “ The Port of 
Peter the Great.” ; 

The Eastern Footway on London Bridge was thrown 
open to the public on Monday last. The bridge is now 
closed to pedestrians, as both footways are now available. The 
work of widening the structure has already been begun, and it 
will be completed within two years, 2 


A New Room for works of art has been added to the 
library of Windsor Castle. 


The Sum of goo/. has been subscribed in order to provide 
the sedilia for Bristol Cathedral, to carry out the design of the 
late Mr. Pearson, and the Dean and Chapter have entrusted 
the work to Mr. N Hitch, of London, who executed the reredos, 
It is hoped the work will be completed by Easter. 


The Royal Society of British Artists held a special 
meeting on Monday, when the following water-colour artists 
were elected members :—E. Birkbeck, Fred. E. Gréne, Alyn 
Williams, Smallwood Winder, W. T. Hawksworth, L. C. 
Powles and Romilly Fedden. i 


The General Purposes Committee of Richmond Town 
Council have resolved to advise the Council to decline the 
request of the London County Council that they should become 
joint plaintiffs in an action against Sir Whittaker Ellis to 
enforce fulfilment of his alleged promise to restrict building 
over his land comprised in the view from Richmond Hill. At 
the same time the committee express the hope that Sir Whit- 
taker Ellis will fulfil his original intentions in the matter. 

Mr. Walter Crane has received permission that he may 
accept and wear the Insignia of the Second Class of the Royal 
Order of the Crown of Italy conferred upon him by H.M. the 
King of Italy. . * 

The Specimens of Ordnance Survey maps illustrating 
different scales and styles, which were shown at the annual 
meeting of the Geographical Association on Friday last, have 
been on view during this week in the map-room at the Royal 
Geographical Society’s house, 1 Savile Row, W. | 

The Harrogate Town Council have decided to postpone 
the erection of the town hall, owing to the opposition of the 
ratepayers. Mr. H_ T. Hare is to receive the premium of 150/, 
which will be deducted from commission whenever the work is 
carried out. 


Mr. Dunn Gardner, who presented the reredos to E]; 
Cathedral, died in London on Sunday last at the age of ninety’ 
one. He was a distinguished amateur and collector. 

Messrs. S. Pearson & Son, Ltd., have been awarded the 
contract for the new breakwaters to be constructed at thi 
mouth of the grand harbour in Malta. : 

A Brick Manufacturer of Chicago has been awarde 


22,000 dols damages against the Chicago Masons and Builder: 
Unions for declining to handle bricks made by him. Th’ 
trade societies believe there will be a reversal of the verdict 0! 
appeal. | 


The Liverpool Architectural Society will hold its fourt 
‘members’ meeting at: 13 Harrington Street »0n Monday nex 


Goldstraw, Hon. Assoc., on the “ Revised Corporation Buildin’ 
By-laws.” . 
we Regret to announce the death on last Monday ¢ 
Mr. A. C.. Breden, A R-I B A, who has been -associated wit) 
the firm of Messrs Ernest Riintz & Co. for the last ten years. 
_ Mr. H. H. Richardson will read a paper on “ The Legé 
Rights and Liabilities of Architects and Surveyors” before th 
Society of Architects on Thursday next. ‘hee 
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THE Tower, ‘‘DANESFIELD,” GREAT MARLOW. 
W. ROMAINE WALKER, Architect. 


S SEND FoR TREATISE A s4 AND LIST OF REFERENCES. 
OT 
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Parrett. Mr. W. T. Baker, town clerk, Kiug Square, Bridg- 


the Broadbent, clerk to Urban District Council, Town Hall, 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


— 

HULL.— Mar. 31. —Designs in competition are invited for the 
extension of the town hall Premiums of 300/., 2007. and roo/. 
are offered. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull, 

SMETHWICK.— Jan. 31.—Competitive designs and tenders 
are invited for erection of a refuse destructor. Mr. C. J. Fox 
Allin, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Smethwick. 

ST. IVEs, CORNWALL.—Jan. 31.—Compeéetitive plans are 
invited for the erection of municipal buildings, to consist of a 
guildhall, council-chamber, jury room, public hall, town clerk’s 
office, surveyor’s office, treasurer’s office, muniment room, 
parochial office, mayor’s parlour and fire-brigade station and 
offices. Premiums of 70/. and 307 respectively.will be awarded 
to the architects whose plans and Specifications are considered 
to be first and second in order of merit. Mr. Edward Boase, 
town clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, St Ives, Cornwall. 

SUTTON COLDFIELD.—Feb 20.—Designs are invited for 
the erection of a town hall adjoining the council house, the 
total expenditure to be limited to 7,000/, Premiums of 50/,, 
30¢. and 20/. respectively will be awarded for the three best 
designs in order of merit. Mr. W. A. Clarry, C E, borough 
surveyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfield. 


aS aes 
CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AMBLE.—Jan. 19.—For extensions to the butchering de: 
partment of the Amble Co-operative Society, Amble, North- 
umberland. Mr. Foreman, secretary to the Society, Amble 

BARNSLEY.—Jan. 19.—For erection of two semi-detached 
villa residences, outbuildings and boundary walls in Blenheim 
Road. Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, architects, 13 Regent 
Street, Barnsley. 

BATLEY.—Jan. 19.—For erection of two houses and altera- 
tions and additions to three houses in King Street. Mr. 
John H. Brearley, architect, Branch Road, Batley. 

BEAMISH —For erection of farmhouse and alterations to 
farm outbuildings at Pockerley Farm outbuildings, Beamish, 
near Urpeth. Mr. T. Ernest Crossling, architect, Front 
Street, Stanley. 

BEXLEY HEATH —Jan. 31.—For the adaptation of the 
buildings known as Oak House, Broadway, Bexley Heath, ° 
Kent, for council offices, and the erection of council chamber, 
waiting and cloak-rooms, &c. Mr. Thos. G. Baynes, clerk, 
Public Hall, Bexley Heath, Kent. Sie 

BIRMINGHAM.—Jan. 24 —For supply of certain materials 
and goods for one year, ending March 31, 1904, viz. Haslingden 
and granite kerbs, granite sets, granite crossing stones, granite 
chippings, Rowley setts, flags, paving bricks, wood paving 
blocks, ragstone, gravel, sand and slag. _ Mr. John Price, city 
engineer and surveyor, the Council House, Birmingham 

BIRMINGHAM .—Jan, 30.—For erection of ten cottages for 
the use of the walksmen stationed along the line of aqueduct 
from Wales to Birmingham, for the Birmingham Corporation, 
Mr. Edward Orford Smith, town clerk, Council House, 
Birmingham. 

BLESSINGTON.—Jan. 28.—For erection of a:medical officer’s 
residence, dispensary and out-offices in the town of Blessington, 
including the formation of yard, the construction of drains, the 
erection of yard wall, entrance and side gates, closets, baths, 
lavatory, basins, &c, and providing a hot and cold-water 
supply for the premises. Mr. D. J. Purcell, clerk of the Naas 
Union, Blessington. 

BOLTON-LE-SANDS.—Jan. 29.—-For alterations and ad- 
ditions at Hawkshead, Bolton-le-Sands. Mr. J. Parkinson, 
architect, 67 Church Street, Lancaster. 

Bow —Jan. 20.—-For the reconstruction and widening of 
Bow Bridge, carrying Bow Road over the River Lee, and 
situate partly in the County of London, and partly in the 
County of Essex. Particulars at the Engineer’s department, 
Castleford. L.C.C. County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
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FRESH WARM AIR. 


THE 


EDITORIAL NOTICES, 

in view of the many difficulties which are certain fo artse in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A. VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the Provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LE GAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build. 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

(The Editor will be glad to receive Jrom Architects in London 

| and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in Brogress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers readin public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make thetr communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
¥* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, T. enders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P. M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 28.—Plans, specifications and esti- 
mates are invited in competition for power and appliances to 
deal with the accumulations of silt in portions of the river 


water. 


BRISTOL.—Feb. 9 —The Bristol School Board invite designs 
‘for school ' premises at Moorfields, St. George, Bristol. The 
‘competition will be restricted to Bristol architects. Mr, W. 
Avery Adams, clerk to the School Board, Guildhall 

Care TowN.—Jan. 31—The Council of the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope invite designs for the erection of 
‘university buildings. Premiums of 4022, 2002. and 100/. will 
be awarded to the authors of the designs placed first, second 
and third respectively. Particulars of the competition may be 
obtained on application to the Registrar at Cape Town, or to 
the Agent-General in London. 

CASTLEFORD, YORKS.—Mar, 31.—Designs are invited for 
a free library. Premiums 15/7. and 1o/. respectively. Mr. H. 


URTEVANT ENGIN EERING Co. LtTpb. 147 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON 
: BERLIN. STOCKHOLM. AMSTERDAM. MILAN. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


BRADFORD.—Jan. 
boiler-house, chimney, dam, &c., in Thornton Road, Bradford. 
Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, architects, Craven Bank Chambers, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Jan. 20.—For erection of a detached house at 
Horton Bank Top. Mr. Abm. Sharp, architect, Pearl 
Assurance Buildings, Market Street. 

BROMLEY.—Feb. 2—For erection of two shops, High 
Street. Messrs. F. & W. Stocker, architects, 90 and 91 Queen 
Street, E.C. 

BURGH.—Jan. 
north porch, &c., 
Norfolk. Mr. John B. Pearce, architect, 
Street, Norwich. 

CAMBORNE.—Jan. 22.—For erection of Council offices and 
fire station at the Camborne Cross, Camborne, Cornwall. 
Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Redruth. 

CASTLEFORD.—Jan. 22.—For relaying of causeway in 
Carlton Street, Castleford. Mr. W. Green, surveyor, the 
Urban Council, Carlton Street, Castleford. 

DERBy.—Feb. 3.—For erection of boys, girls and infants’ 
schools, teachers’ residences, fence, walls and conveniences at 
New Heath, in the county of Derby. Messrs. Rollinson & Son, 
architects, 13 Corporation Street, Chesterfield. 

DEVIZES.—Jan. 20.—For erection of a female ward at the 
Wilts County pauper and lunatic asylum, Devizes. Mr. 
Charles S. Adye, county surveyor, County Offices, Trowbridge. 

DONINGTON.—Jan. 21.—For erection of new chapel and 
classroom at Donington, Lincs. Mr. Leonard Harvey, 
solicitor, Market Place, Spalding. 

DURHAM.—Jan. 19.—For construction and erection of a 
road bridge over the river Wear, near Harelaw, about one 
mile west of Wolsingham, Mr. George W. Egglestone, highway 
surveyor, Stanhope. 

DURHAM.—Jan. 22.—For erection of two houses, shop, 
stables and outbuildings at Stanley. Mr. John Calvert, High 
Street, Stanley. 

East DuLwicHi—Feb. 4.—For erection of eighty-five 
houses. upon the Grove Vale Estate. Mr. William Oxtoby, 
borough engineer. 

HACKNEY.—Jan. 20—For erection of a block of balcony 
dwellings for the working classes on a site situated at London 
Fields. Particulars at the Housing Section of the Architect’s 


24.—For restoration of nave, rebuilding 
at St. Mary’s Church, Burgh, Aylsham, 
15 Upper King 


19.—For erection of combing works, | 


Department, London County Council, 19 Charing Cross 


Road, S.W. 

HALIFAX.—Jan. 20.—For erection 
on the north side of Trooper Lane. 
borough engineer, ‘own Hall, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Jan 26 —For erection of five houses on the 
Manor Royd Estate, fronting into Manor Heath Road. 
Messrs. Richard Horsfall & Son, 
Street, Halifax. 

HAMPTON.—Jan. 31.—For erection of a detached house in 
the Acacia Road, Hampton, Middlesex. Mr. Fredk. G. 
Hughes, architect, Marling Park, Hampton-on-Thames. 

HARELAW.—Jan. 19 —For erection of a road bridge over 
the river Wear, near Harelaw, about one mile west of Wolsing-: 
bam, Durham. Mr. George W. Egglestone, highway surveyor,. 
Stanhope. 

Hartyn Bay —Jan. 23—For erection of a residence at 
Harlyn Bay, Cornwall. Mr. Ernest Wise, architect, Launceston. 


HENDON —Jan. 19.—For street works in First Avenue, 
Cowley Place, Wilberforce Road and The Burroughs. Mr. S, 
Slater Grimley, engineer to the Council, Hendon. 


IRELAND.—Jan. 19 i r 
Lower Kevin Street, Dublin. Particulars may be obtained at 


the office of the City Architect. 

IRELAND —Jan. 20 —For erection of branch premises and 
hall at Spencer Road, Londonderry. The Secretary, Equitable 
Co-operative Society, Ltd., 59 Strand Road. 

IRELAND —Jan 21 —For erection of a Methodist manse at 
the Curragh Camp, county Kildare. Mr. Samuel H. Bolton, 
surveyor, 2 Hume Street, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 28.—For erection of a medical. officer’s. 
residence, dispensary and out-offices in the town of Blessington. 
Mr. D. J. Purcell, clerk to the Guardians, Naas. 


IRELAND —Jan. 30.—For erection of a new church at 
Glacknadrummond, county Donegal. Mr. John M. Robinson, 
architect, 7 East Wall, Londonderry. 

ISLE OF WIGHT.—Feb. 6.—For erection of new coastguard 
buildings at the Needles, Isle of Wight, consisting of houses 
for four men, watch-room, outbuildings, &c. Specifications,, 
&c., can be seen at the Director of Works Office, at the Alum 
Bay coastguard station, or at the office of the Superintending 
Engineer, Portsmouth Dockyard. 


of public conveniences 


_For erection of a public library in 


Mr. James Lord, C.E., 


architects, 224 Commercial | 


LINCRUSTA-W ALTON te SUNBURY WALL DECORATION. 


THE KING OF WAL 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing m 


in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform 


L HANGINGS. 


ore than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, 
price of 1s. per yard. 


CAMEOID, 


FREDK. WALTON & CO. 
ee 14 & 2 NEWMAN 


T 35 
*' Lincrusta-Walton, London." 


MELLOWES 


ECLIPSE ROO 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELI 


The New Embossed Decorative Material 
of highest quality, BEAUTIFUL AS 


LTp., Sole Wanufaclurers 


EF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, 


for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, 
PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 


Telephone, 


STREET, LONDON, W. 


& CO.’S 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, al 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


1 principal Railways and Corporations. 


F-GLAZING 


SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value, 


Ceilings and Fillings 


&c. 
and 


and Patentees, 


No. 8769. GERRARD, 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


LANCHESTER.—Jan. block o 
outbuildings at the workhouse, Lanchester, and rebuilding it 


art of the site; also for repairs to boiler-house. 
ae uNceconbe & Newcombe, architects, 89 Pilgrim Street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

LANGLEY PARK.—Jan. 24 —Ilfor erection 
club at Langley Park, near Durham. Mr. 
architect, Bishop Auckland. 

LEEDS.—Jan 21.—For repairs at the various schools 
during the year ending February 28, 1904, for the Leeds School 
Board. Mr. W. Packer, clerk. 

LEEDS.—Jan. 24.—For erection of a retort-house at the 
New Wortley gasworks. Mr. R. H. Townsley, general manager, 
Gas Offices, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. | 

LONDON, S.E.-—Jan. 20.—For erection of a steel and 
galvanised iron car shed at Easing Road, Rye Lane, Peckham, 
for the London County Council. Particulars at the Architect’s 
(Highways) Department, L.C.C, 19 Charing Cross Road, 
W.C. 


of a workmen’s 
F. H. Livesay, 


MAPPERLEY.—For erection of new Wesleyan church, 
Mapperley, Derby. Mr. A. E Lambert, architect, 22 Park 
Row, Nottingham. ; 

MEDOMSLEY.—Jan. 20.—For additions to the National 
school, Medomsley. Mr G. T. Wilson, architect, 22 Durham 
Road, Blackhill, co, Durham. 

MIDDLETON.—Jan 22 —For erection of the new Post Office 
and tenement offices in Long Street and Sadler Street. 
Messrs, Stones & Stones, architects, 10 Richmond Terrace, 
Blackburn. 

MONKWEARMOUTH —Jan. 24.—For erection of a Congre- 
gational church and schools, Roker Baths Road. Messrs. 
J. Potts & Son, architects, 57 John Street, Sunderland. 

New HEATH.—Feb 3.—For erection of boys, girls and 
infants’ schools, teachers’ residences, fence walls and con- 
yeniences. Messrs. Rollinson & Son, architects, 13 Corpora- 
tion Street, Chesterfield. 

RAINHILL —Jan. 22.—For erection of a wc. block at the 
main asylum building. Mr. Jas. Pornall, clerk’s office, Rainhill 
Asylum. 

ROCHDALE.—Jan. 19.—For supply and fixing of new pitch- 
pine dressing-boxes, concrete flooring, &c., in the first-class 
swimming-baths at the Public Baths, Smith Street. Mr. 
James Leach, town clerk, Town Hall, Rochdale. 


20.—For taking-down a small block of 


RHODESIA.—Feb. 26.—For establishment and working of 
an electric tramway system, Bulawayo. Messrs. Davis & 
Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 

St. ALBANS —Jan. 26 —For. erection of a stable and coach- 
house on the Hill End asylum estate, near St. Albans. 
Mr, George T. Hine, architect, 35 Parliament Street, West. 
minster. 

SCOTLAND —Jan. 19.—For erection of branch free library 
at Arthurstone Terrace, Dundee. Mr. William Alexander, city 
architect, Dundee, 

SCOTLAND.—Jan. 19,—For erection of two houses at Ivy 
Bank, Grantown. Mr. William Grant, The Dell, Rothie- 
murchus, Aviemore. 

SCOTLAND.—Jan. 19 —For erection of new station buildings 
at Wemyss Bay and I[nverkip. Mr, J. Blackburn, secretary, 
Caledonian Railway Company, 302 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—Jan. 24.—For erection of Broughton higher 
grade school. Mr. Carfrae, architect, 3 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. 

SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 21.—-For erection of offices, warehouses, 
workshops, &c., to proposed glass bottle works at Darnall 
Road, Attercliffe, Sheffield. Mr. Arthur Fawcett, architect, 
King Street, Wakefield. 

SHREWSBURY.—Jan. 20—For removing, excavation and 
construction of abutments, &c., in connection with a new access 
to the Shropshire Union goods yard at Shrewsbury station, for 
the joint committee of the London and North-Western and 
Great Western Railway Companies. Mr. A. E. Bolter secre- 
tary to the joint committee Paddington Station 

SUNDERLAND —Jan. 24.—For erection of a Congregational 
church and school in Roker Baths Road, Monkwearmouth. 
Messrs. Joseph Potts & Son, architects, 57 John St,Sunderland. 

TOTTENHAM, N.—Jan. 20.—For erection of stables, cart- 
sheds, workshops, three cottages and genera! depot buildings 
on land facing The Green. Mr. W. H. Prescott, engineer, 
Coombes Croft House, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 

WALES.—Jan. 19.—For erection of sixty cottages on the 
Gellifaelog estate, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. Isaac Edwards 
‘Edwards Bros.), Cambria Chambers, North Street, Dowlais. 

WALES.—Jan. 19.—For supply and delivery of from 
12,000 to 14,000 square yards of rock-faced blocking facing for 
the main dam of the Cray Reservoir and Tunnel Works, 
Breconshire. Mr. H. A. Dix, manager, Cray Reservoir 
Works, Breconshire. 


ELECTRIC 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS.)  isras.] 


aT 
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PM 
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FINEST : HYDRO is MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Fivee, 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO. 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS | 


ERFECTION 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


LIMITED, (1871. 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
“LIMMER, LONDON.” 2147 
London Wall. 


SA 
FoRM or Bloat 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices| 


2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 
Construction. 


By its use 
alone can any 
Building be rendered 
Absolutely Safe from Fire. 


HEAD OFFIOE aND WORKS: 
TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
reehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


¥ 
Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., K.¢. 


IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 


Gold Medal Paris, 186 


Only Medal, Vienna 1373. ° 


Silver Medal], Paris, 1875- 


2 Works—BRIDGWATE R, SOMERSET. 
Vol. LXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


DELTA ALLOYS, No. |. & IV. 
STRONGEST MALLEABLE BRONZE. 


RESIST CORROSION. 
DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS. 


DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 
MANGANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 
YELLOW METAL, CUN METAL, ETC. 


THE DELTA METAL CO., LTD. 


110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 

9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINCTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every deseription of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried ont with the greatest care and 
despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


PARQUET 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 

(Late of 87 Charlotte St.,W. 

Linhope Street Works, 

Dorset Square, N.W. 


CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


STANLEY BRIDGE, 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 


Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 
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WALES —Jan. 19.—For erection of houses for the working 
classes, fire-engine station, and the foundation of roads at 


Bangor. 


Mountain Ash. Messrs. 


Morgan & 
Mountain Ash 


Mr. John Gill, borough surveyor, Bangor. 
WALES.—Jan. By ae erection of a steam laundry at 


For supply of lime, 


Elford, architects, 


WALES.—Jan. 25.—For alterations and extensions to the 


infants’ school, Onllwyn, near Neath, and for the erection of 
boundary walls at the Seven Sisters school, Dylais 
Cook Rees, architect, St. Thomas’s Chambers, Neath 


WO Ae 


WALES.—Jan. 26.——For erection of a stone lifeboat house, 


with timber slip, &c , upon or near the foreshore in the harbour 


of Newquay, Cardigan. Mr. W. T. 
15 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


WALES.—Jan. 26.—-For extension to the King’s Arms hotel, 
Messrs. Lansdowne & Griggs, architects, } Metro. 


Caerphilly 


politan Bank Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


WALES —Jan. Beir or erection of a 
stwyth, 1st Cardigan Royal Artillery 


Mr G. T. Bassett, architect, Aberystwyth. 


WALSALL —Feb. 9.—For erection of 


modate 1,000 children, and a cookery centre and caretaker’s 


house at the Chuckery, Walsall. 
architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 


Messrs. 


Douglas, architect, 


cepted 


drill hall in Abery- 


Volunteer Corps shat 


a school to accom- 


Bailey & McConnal, Cheshire. 


S. HUTTON (accepied), 


WALTHAMSTOW.—Jan. 26 —For erection of a school to 


accommodate 520 at Selwyn Avenue, Hale End, and altera- 
tions and additions, including nine new classrooms, to the 
H. Prosser, 


Maynard Road schools. Mr. 
Board Offices, Walthamstow. 


WANDSWORTH.— Jan. 26.—For construction of underground 
sanitary conveniences at Tooting Broadway. Particulars may 
be obtained at the Surveyor’s Office, 215 High Road, S.W. 


WeEsT HAM.—Jan 27 —For street works in Guscn s Road 


(part), Fife Road, Watford Road, Exeter 


South Molton Road and Wellington Place. 

Morley, borough engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E 
WINCHESTER.—For erection of a dwelling-house at St. 

Messrs Colson, Farr 


Cross, Winchester. 
tects, 45 Jewry Street, Winchester, 


THE demolition of the Three Bridges 
commenced. The iron bridge to be placed instead is accord- 


ing to the plans of Mr. Tollet. 


SPRAGUE & CoO., Ltd., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED ORAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUH’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


LONDON, W.O. 
Quantities '’ Box, 14” x97 x5", 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 $ P.Q.C Central. Telegrams, ‘ “Oldacres, London.’ 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 

MzpaL Awarnbs, LONDON AND. EDINBURGH. 


OLDACRES & CO., '62 CHANCERY LANE, 


OATALOGUK SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 
SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiies, 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set; 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanyas, Panels, &c,, and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 
HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents forthe United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat few &t., Floot St., E.C. 


architect, School 
Lamplough 

W. S. Newman 

C. Dearing & Sons 


Shelbourne & Co. 
Barrett & Power 
Perry Bros. 
Hayden & Sons 


Road, Brent Road, 


Mr. John G. 


Foster Bros . 
Appleby & Sons 
W. Smith & Sons 
H Wall & Co. 
A. E. Symes . 
J. O Richardson 


ow & Nisbett, archi- 


at Sonning has been 


WATTS JOHNSON (accepted) . 


E. Lawrence & Sons 


W Laurence & Sons 
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TENDERS. 


BANBURY. 
cement and stoneware pipes for year 


ending December 31, 1903. 


Accepied tenders, 


Dalby & Co, stoneware pipes, 
Mouser & Son, lias lime and Portland cement. 
T. Cakebread, local lime. 


BARNSLEY. 


For supply of five sandwashers for the Midhope filter-beds in 
course of construction near Upper Midhope. 
NEWTON, CHAMBERS & CoO., Chapeltown (ac- 


- £284 90 & 
BOSCOMOOR. 


For repair of two brick bridges at Boscomoor, near Penkridge, 
Mr. H. M. WHITEHEAD, surveyor, Penkridge. 


F. SPRENGER, Penkridge (accepied ) 


. £68 10 © 
BOWDON. 


For street works in Eaton Road, off Vicarage Lane, Bowdon, 


4185.0. & 


BETHNAL GREEN. 


For new block and new maternity wards at the workhouse. 
Patman & Fotheringham 


£13,423 
13,170 
12,699 
12,599 
12,350 
12,300 
12,250 
12,097 
11,985 
11,984 
13,972 
11,627 
11,289 
11,275 
11,175 
10,900 
10,297 


ooo o0O0OO OOO O90 O00 00 
eo0gqg00000009DO9009000N 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED ,,,,,.2S¥WING OFFICE. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W. 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903. price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. _. Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIG. 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & Co., LIMITED’ 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 


No extra charge for Prints se fone Light. 
Telephone No. 871 H 
T. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
“DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 


CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 
ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
‘CALVANISED CORRUCATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Vears. 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brags. 


CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


’S Patent Transfer Proeess, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73inches wide). 


» POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
‘POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, *‘ Cartoons, London.’ 
ea a ea ean 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires ResGrEgy 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


GARRATT & co. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, 8.B. - 
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BRADFORD. 


or the remodelling of shop and office 
Street, Bradford. 
Accepted tenders. 


May & Co, Bradford, excavator, bricklayer and mason. 
Greenwood Bros., Thornton, Bradford, carpenter and joiner. 
G. Thompson, Ke eds, plumber and glazier. 
Cordingley, Bradford, plasterer. 


BRIDGWATER. 


For erection of boundary walls, gate piers, shed and other 


works at the Blake Gardens. 
Westbury & Jarman 
Gleed Bros. 
C. Bryer, jun. 


T. STOCKHAM, Washington Gardens ‘(accepted ) 


BRISTOL. 


For boundary-wall and railings at the Greenbank cemetery. 
Mr. T. H. YABBICOMB, engineer, Queen’s a ae Bristol 


Hatherley . 

James 

Bennett Bros. 

Clark 

Free *. 

Priest & Son 

Roe . 

‘Chase ; 

J. BROWNING, Fishponds ‘(accepted ) 


DORKING. 


for construction of North and Mid Holmwood drainage 
jun. 


works. Mr. WILLIAM RAPLEY, 
Tower Hill, Dorking. 
G. Cummins & Sons 
A. C. Soan 
W. Coker . 
T. Free & Sons 
J. & T. Binns 
B. Cooke & Co. 
W. Graham & Sons. 
OB Oe ote 
Shand . 
G. G. Rayner 
Streeter & Todhunter 
G. R. Mann 


F, W. TRIMM, Eastleigh, Hants (accepted ) 


11 
SUPPLEMENT 1 
CAVERSHAM. 
premises in Market | For sewerage works in Kidmore Road and Oakley Road, 
Caversham. Mr S. PERCY ANDREWS, surveyor, 22 
Prospect Place, Caversham. 
Kidmore Road. 
A.G QOsenton . : : - £1,454 II oO 
H. Hill TJG600K2 3 
W. Reeves LOI9L £3 3 
W. H. Hinkins 98 9 oa 
F Free & Sons 974 18 4 
T. Free & Sons S52. 7.8 
Lats 85-0 COLLIER & CATLEY, Reading (accepted ) #9) 5940/1907, 5 
Ye a Oakley Road. 
$30 .:0),.0 A. G Osenton : : : 483 5 10 
229 0 0 W.H Hinkins S123 25 23 
W. Reeves : 5IGE3, 3 
F. Free & Sons 3IL 5 I0 
Ft. Hill 306 16 o 
1,419 0 0 T Free & Sons 265 14 8 
1,270 0 0 COLLIER & CATLEY (ac +pled ) ’ 272. 3 
1,2/ Ou OO FALMOUTH. 
1,205 9 ©} For (1) foundations for the enlargement of the Market Strand 
PET Te, Pier, and extension of such pier for a distance of 2co feet, 
1,196 sd or thereabouts ; (2) enlargement of existing Market Strand 
1,163 90 0 Pier and other improvements to same; (3) extension or 
1,161 9 Io widening of the Custom House or Town Quay. 
1,169 90 0 Contract No. 1. 
Grace - £,5;055.,..0 .0 
Rickard & Sons Rey a habs fos 
, surveyor, Clovelly, PAGE, Cardiff (accepted) . - : 4,516 4. oO 
Contr wt No. 2. 
. £8,148 9 0 Hill & Lester 3,208 oO oO 
<aicts 700. Lo O Carkeek 2.524)0) 0 
yo AS yay, Rickard & Sons ‘ 2.275) 0) 0 
6,760 14 5 PAGE, Cardiff (accepted) . : 1,675 13 o 
O Si. 1Ge 7 Contract No. 3. 
O.220147)-4 Hill & Lester 3,598 oO o 
6,152. 13 9 Carkeek 2,992 0 oO 
5,925 O oO Page. 2,926, 2, O 
5820 0 O RICKARD & Sons, Penrhyn (accepted } 2,073.07 O 
Ss0zr ky 4 Note.—Work No. 1 will be carried out in ferro-concrete 
5,509 oO oO| (Hennebique’s patents). Contractor to be duly-appointed 
5,323 15 7 | licensee Works Nos. 2 and 3 will be constructed in ordinary 
4,925 oO 0O| granitework. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, | 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A.c. W. HOBMAN & CO.) 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8. 


Che American . . 
Hot later System . 


For Heating Residences, Warehouses, | 
Churches, Schools, Public Buildings, &c. | 


See i-page Advt. in last issue. 


WOLFF DRYER CO 


_89 & 91 Sumner St., Southwark, London, S.E. 


jWITCHELL & CO.) 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
Interior of Churches, Mansions, Residences Pubtic and ! 
Private Buildings, &c. 

Designs a: and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited. 


i SALTER & CO. 


SEYSSEL, LIMMER, | 


AND OTHER ASPHALTES. | 
Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 


Flat Roofs, Basement and other | 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphalte 
Ing Work. All communications . 
‘587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON. 

del otal Loni dad ade Nal Nal le 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
‘ Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
o TEudgate Circus, London, £.0. 


| 


‘The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE - BREGKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 1/7 


STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


‘Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
mena hes Stockton-on-Tees. 


VENTILATORS 


ARE THE BEST ON THE 
MARKET. 


Also Makers of WALTRR’'S 
Patent Solid Hinged Sher- 
ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
Tobin’s Tubes, 
Smoky Ohimney Oowls, &c. 


DESIGN nr 


WALTERS, Wolverhampton) 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


> London Representative :— 
MR. H. J. HORTON 


4 E. Cc. 


WALTER’S sitrcvea|! 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
____WITHOourT, r, LONDON, E.C. 


sue LOOKING B 


Yj Y/R 
L, 


Out of 174/’x3"x3" best yellow deal, planed all round 


2s. 1ld. per 100; 17}!'x3/’x2” ditto, 8s. 11d. per 100; 


173!’ x3’ x14’ ditto, 6s. 10d. per 100. 
Prices on application. 


Also in Pitch Pine. 


Figured Wainscot Hipoeag: wit above @ special joint to 
concer] nails at following very low prices :— 
13x44” Wainscot Oak at &3s. 07. per square. 


85 Gracechurch Street, | 


1 x44" ditto . at 49s, 6d. te 

it 3 ah, Pitch Pine at 23s. Od. = 

x44” ditto at 19s. 6d. = 
These prices do not include desiccation. 


IMPO! T sRS— 
VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, B.C, 
Telephone, 601 and 602 Atenna 
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ECCLES. IRELAND. 


For street and drainage works in Mather Road (part of), | For constructing a pier at Castleisland, Schull rural district. 
Tipping Street and Back Church Street, Eccles, Lancs. J. HURLEY, Derreennatra, Ballydehob (accepled) £309 0 o 


Mr. Tuomas S, PICTON, borough surveyor. P. Daly ; : : « :26037,0 +0: 
Accepted tenders. M. Cotter . . . . ou Shae : « .253' 207.6 
Mather Road. 
Snape & Sons, Boardman Street - : eL2GG a5. 0 
Back Church Street. 
JARROW. 
W. H. Johnson, 20 Monton Road. : - path 5 sh SLO eat : 
Lr ihe For painting and cleaning the offices of the Hedworth* 
Les 4 i Monkton and Jay U.D. School Board. 
W. H. Johnson, 20 Monton Road : : ie Se OnLO J. Ingoe : y Sac oe 
A. Norrie : thoes . : < : «45°. 20" Be 
ATESHBAD. 
f . . J.G. Halliday . °°. ... |, [or 
For construction of a new 12-inch pipe sewer at Dunston, i ravehraser! (© ot ome 
Mr. J. B, RENTON, surveyor. H. COoNneEY, Monkton Road, Jarrow (accepted) 1129. Ones 


M. D. YOUNG, Hexham (accefied ). 
For alterations and additions to the Durin Street school. 


HONLEY. G. Gordon a gis oe tee not 485 16 6 
For erection of three cottages at Long Lane, Honley, Yorks. S. Craig & Son : : ; ; ; 1}350.° 0.116 
Accepted tenders. J. Barrow . : : : ‘ ; : » 15,2307 Gene 
R. Jenkinson & Sons, mason. 5 : -3, 102 O10 W. Kennedy . 4 ; : ; : : 1,197 oO 
E. Holdroyd & Sons, joiner : ; , Fas Michaels Reta) W. Cowper : : ; ‘ : : . 1,170 0 3@ 
W. France & Co., plumber . ; ; : Ane AOUTOn yO J. Henderson . : . 1,082: 50 6 

W. E, Jowitt, Huddersfield, slater . : uh 35 R LON TO GLEN & Morrett, Napier “Street, Jarrow 
N. Jessop & Son, Berry Brow, plasterer . wo 27etO sO (accepted) : : 3 4 : 997 13 & 

Te Spence & Co,., painter ~~. : ; ; ; 0 arb 
HULL. 
For erection of a covered market on the North Church Side KING’S LYNN. 
and Trinity House Lane. Mr. JosEpH H. Hirst, city | For alterations to operating theatre and laundry at the West 
architect. Norfolk and Lynn sige ee s Lynn, Norfolk. 

C. Greenwood. : . 3 ‘ ; 2ELE8CO! 0 VO Read & Wildbur : “£1 548 o@ 
Young & Peck 5 : : : pls. 705 Oe 'O Renaut Bros. . : ; ‘ | ; 1,333 0 O 
Amalgamated ety Ltd. . : : eentT O2ka lit 2G J Youngs& Son . ; ; : : Teese eo me 
Bowman & Son ; ‘ : : vel lA0S eyo John Cracknell . : : ; : 5 Pilg W747 hc eae Be 
G. Jackson & Son . ; : E : - 11,329 7 10| Fash, Langley & Co. x ‘ : : - 1,272 19.76 
M: Harper = 3 : : : : ; ead 130 20 O J. Medwell : : 3 é | : «9,262 Ora 
V. Knowles’ . : 3 : J 5 cabl,CO5lZOnmO Robert Dye : ; F ‘ : : o) 255 SO ae 
G H. Panton . ; : f : + «10,953.91, 0 Bardell Bros. . ; : : A 4 + 15235 0 20 
J. R. Woods . 2 ; : ; ; si) 10;028 5h 10 J. W. Collins. : P ; ; : » 21320: 2a 
ye Gare I ; 2 4 : ; A IO. 30 m1 Oe W.H. Brown . 1 E597 1S 20 
F, Southern . Pe lesS30e rao A. F. FOREMAN, King’s L en! (accepted) . 1,186 18 o 
T. GOATES, Brunswick Avenue (accepted ) 2-2 10,663" 501) 6 Reuben Shanks - IgE 5 Onn Ona 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILu AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND.. 
————————————— 8 ee eee 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


RAVES’ PATENT ROOFING, 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 
FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, &¢. 
Pe eee proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


SAMPLES, PRICES, ANP FULL PARTICULARS. GRAVES’ PATENT ROOFING GO., 14 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
_ SRE CES ARDY TEE PACES GRAVES’ PATENT ROOFING GO., 14 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


American Maple Flooring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. — . 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


D. WITT &. COMPANY, 168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, NW. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross, Telegraphic Address “ Veneer Condon" 
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LOWER BEBINGTON. 
For lJaying-out New Ferry recreation grounds, Lower Bebington, 


For erection of a residence, with stabling, 
Willaston, near Nantwich. 


NANTWICH. 


cottage, &c., 
Mr. HENRY BUSHELL, ae 


Cheshire. 
Yates & Stanfield 7e1.A00 01 0 tect, 33 New Bridge gu EC. Quantities by the archi- 
J. Hearn I,IlI0 10 O tect. 
G. Jones S25 4322 S. Redhouse, sen. . £4,469 0 o 
W. Barron & Son 5 ; 3 . oe ae 769 0 oO J. Harding 4,455 13 7 
G SMITH & SON, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead J. Morrey Aenea. G 
(accepted ) 4 : : - ; 755 10 Oo Jal. GRESTY, Willaston (accepted) . 4,088 I5 o 
E. Thomas he ee ee 460 0 oO RADSTOCK. 
PINXTON. For eunD ys of furniture, &c, to the Radstock Urban District 
For construction of sewerage and sewage purification works yt 
for the parish of Pinxton, for the Blackwell Rural District onde & Co. eau 14 3 
Council. Messrs. HERBERT WALKER & SON, engineers, Gariews Sand aes Bo y 
Nottingham. T. P. Gane . 198 o 9 
Thomas SS -£7;844 0 0 W. Tovey 167 15 9 
ohnson angley . - 7,492 0 0 
i i. Williamson & Co. +480 ee F. S. CASSWELL, Mid Norton (accepted ) 145 4 oO 
G. G. eee 75437 16 4 ST. MARGARKT’S. 
Robert Wood . 71373 © ©) For erection of four houses at St. Mar 
; garet’s, near Dover. 
ee” Ltd. Pie - % Mr. VERNON SHONE, architect, Market Square, Dover. 
»*9 ell : 3 : . ; 
Fred Evans 6,930 0 oO Kote ; “46 ais . A 
Cope & Raynor 6,917 16 6 R. & G. Brisley 1,147 0 O 
H. Ashley ear isd te G. Munroe 1,076 50 
J. F. Price rey st be J. Morgan 1,083 12 a 
Thos. Smart ee elie Warren & Son . fesatin 
J. Holme . 4 - un ae Tapley 1,075 0 0 
A, J. Cottle 708 © ©} J. Parsons. 1050 0 o 
Lock & Andrews 6,757 0 oO Caspall 1,000 5 oO 
A. Jewell . Bree Sree | Ee Stokes! « ‘960 15 0 
H Barry . : 700 0 O : g 
Pe warner. 6 639uTK 03 C. E. BEAUFOY, Dover (accepted) 899 8 oO 
A. F. Houston . 6,609 0 o SCOTLAND. 
. Ward & Tetley 6,511 10 ©} For additions and repairs to Tyrie parish church, —Mr, 
Dagens 494 roe) WILLIAM REID, architect. 5 
J. Bradley e575 CeO : 
J. Tomlinson. é. 250 DLO Accepted tenders. 
J. LANE, Skegby, Mansfield (accepted) 6,081 Io o Geo. Corbett, builder. 


SHENFIELD. 


For providing and laying about 369 feet of 9-inch glazed pipes | 
in the parish of Shenfield, near Brentwood, Essex. 
J. JACKSON, Clova Road, Forest Gate (accepted ) eS noo | 


Solignum 


| 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 
Particulars fom MIA TOR & CO. 


WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS 


Oooo 
oC 


a a = PARTY WALLS 


3 ETM 
& i 
A 


i 
THIN ANH = FRED*-BRABY.<z.CO. 


ue 
pe ‘f TTT EAN - 352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.: 
SHY /LII. we IDA WORKS DEPTFORD. s.c, LONDON. 


auble alialee, te Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


Ltd. 


= 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


i 


cs 


ete ete 


Te Latest and most Complete Lists of Building Contracts open 

and the Lists of Tenders received are given week by week in 
the pages of this Journal. The Subscription, including postage, is! 
only 19/- per annum, or 10/- for six months; or you can order it 
from your newsagent for 4d. per week. 


Wood Preservative. 


Solignum Depot, 


WAREHOUSES, &c. 


Joseph Blake, j joiner. 

William Watt, slater. 

Alex Craig, plasterer. 

Francis Watt, painter. 
Robert Tindall, heating engineer. 


and is a pleasing 
Stain. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


HULL. 


JOHN GLARK, LTD., 
Allin, 


BLOOMSBURY ae & WIRE WORKS: 
46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Manufacturer of every descriptiom 
of useful and ornamental 


WIREWORK, 


Sieves, Lime Sereens, Desk 
Rails, Wirework for Coil 
Case, Lifts, &e. 
Special low quotations for Wirework 
for the protection of Windows and 

Skylights. 
Estimates and Illustrations 
free on application. 
TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. 


au 
in 


post 


HAYWOOD & GO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Published every Friday by GILBERT WOOD & Co., Ltd., at the 
Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-Z0UCH. 


Telegrams, ‘“*‘ Haywood, Moria’”’ 
National Telephone, No, I7, Swadlincote, 
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SCOTLAND. 


For erection of houses for Messrs. J. & G. Wallace in Fraser- 


TOOTING. 


For erection of a receiving home for children and stabling at 


burgh. Mr. WILLIAM REID, architect, Saltoun Square, the Tooting Bec Asylum, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Fraserburgh. Board. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, architects, 15 Leaden- 
Accepted tenders. hall Street, EC. Quantities by Messrs. FOWLER & 
W. Yule, Maud, builder. HUGMAN. 
Morrison Bros., Maud, joiner. Foster & Sons. «LIR268 iO 
S. S. Stephen, Castle Street, slater. Leslie & Co, Ltd. .  L&G62: =O" <0 
A. Wiseman, Manse Street, plasterer. Wm. Downs 5 15,469. oi 20 
A. Russell, Mid Street, plumber. J. Appleby & Sons . 14,120 50580 
T. Strachan, jun., Manse Street, painter. C. Miskin & Sons : 13,958 Ono 
: : ; : W. Johnson & Co, Ltd.. 13,790 0 © 
For construction of a pipe sewer in Dudley Terrace, Leith. J. & M. Patrick 5 : . ; . 12,729 0 0 
W. Morris. : . . . .£83 12 6| CropLEy BRos., LTD, Epsom (accepled) .« 12,599 9 0 
R. C. Brebner & Co. Ce he ee sg P. Banyard, Cambridge* : ; ‘ » | E2545. 90 ee 
ACU fe a a art re eee OM ga) 5 Ves g LOR * Errors discovered in calculations. 
J. A Dobbie & Co. ; : 5 5 5 1 LR SO 
R. Wallace : : - : ; SE LOOSLO 9 
T. Davidson . : : 5 : : ; ae II 1 
A. Cameron . : : : ; . 5 5 Os, 13)" © 
HENDERSON & DuNcAN, Harmony Villas, WALES. 
Morningside, Edinburgh (accepied) . 57 11 31 For erection of business premises in Alexandra Road and new 
Leedham Bros. : ‘ ; : : CesT yey stables to Commercial hotel. Mr. T. E. MORGAN, 
architect, Aberystwyth. 
Humphreys & Williams . - £1,399 9 0 
Rowlands & Jones : . ) Reso" tote 
TEIGNMOUTH. Owen Bros, 5,337..0-40 
For alterations and additions at the gasworks. Edward Bros. ‘ : é : 1,261) 0" 20 
J. & H. Robins : “6 4:550e10i, 0 E. E Jenkins . : : : . 15275, Oe 
Drakes, Ltd. ; o3,2004,20 FO W. Jones & Son : Ree : : 1,180 0 O 
Cockey & Sons. 3, LA2, 0) FO JonES & Lewis, Aberystwyth (accepted) . 17 30 2a 
ibe bean Re Z For new out-patients’ department, Swansea general and eye 
minis @xCoae 2,806 18 0 hospital. Mr. GLENDINNING MOoOxXHAM, architect, 
W. Edgar. : : : . : : 2,800 O O Clea bese Si eae 
R. DEMPSTER & SON, Elland (accepied) . 2,800 0 O Walters: 60 [ohn eee oe 
Thomas Richards 1,304 0 O 
David Jenkins. 1,297: 0' 0 
TORQUAY. J. Marles & Son 1,277 10 0 
For alterations at Yewberry. Messrs. EK, APPLETON & SON, J. & F. Weaver is teen 
architects. Bennett Bros. 5) 1,252 270 ae 
T. Leaman . 2 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Be Ah eRe) John Davies 1,250 ‘0 © 
S. Hawkins : f : ; TOTO nO Griffith Davies . ; : A 1,243 Io oO 
T. VANSTONE, Torquay (accepted) 150) .0 0 HENRY BILLINGS (accepfed ) 1,220 Io O 


Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London." 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 


N TD. 
C. B. N. S EWIN & SONS, L Telephone, 274 Holborn. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See neat issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


YORKSHIRE PATENT GLAZING 60 


ae (LIMITED). | 


LIVERSEDGE. 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the 


LON WON, E.C. 


@ ~ 
WH MMM 


“PREMIER” SYSTEM 


: 


OF GLAZING. 


ABSOLUTELY THE MOST IMPROVED 


WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT PUTT 
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WALES—continued. 


For erection of new house, Richmond Road, Swansea. 
GLENDINNING MoxHA\M, architect, Swansea. 


David Jenkins . £1,820 0 Oo 

Henry Billings . ‘ 14/798: 2. 0 

Bennett Bros. . ‘ 2 : . 1,780 0 O 

J. & F. Weaver ; h 2 “4 < oe 1,268 2,0-76 

JOHN DAVIES (accepted ) . , ’ . » 8745 210340 
WATERLOO. 


For street works in various streets and passages, Waterloo, 
Lancs. Mr F. SPENCER YATES, surveyor 
T. Horrocks, 113 Greenwich Road, Walton, Liverpool 
(accepted ). 


WEST BRIGHTON. 

For steel constructional work in extension of pavilion on West 

Brighton Pier Mr M. NOEL RIDLEY, engineer, Dart- 
mouth Street, Westminster. 

LOCKERBIE & WILKINSON, LTD., Birmingham 


(accepted ) - £593 12 6 
WEYBRIDGE. 


For repairs. painting, &c., at the fire brigade station, Balfour 
Road, Weybridge. Mr. JOHN CRAWSHAW, surveyor 


H. J. Nicholson AIC? oS 0 

S. A Greenfield . 123. O40 

Spinner & Cyrer . 108 4.'.6 

S. Brown . F . ; - . ; 1G33Os.0 

Willis & Dickinso : : : : : as Chee 010 

C. HORSELL, Weybridge (accepted) . “ te Og) +O 4.0 
WHICKHAM. 


For street works in Park Terrace, East Back Park Terrace, 
Napier Road, East Back Napier Road, Crowley Road, 
Back Market Lane and West Back Napier Road, Swal- 
well, Whickham Durham. Mr. J B. RENTON, surveyor. 

J. BEWLEY, Dunston (accepied ). 


WILTS. 

For erection of a cloakroom at the girls’ school, Stratton St., 
Margaret. Messrs. WILLIAM DREW & SONS, architects, 
Swindon. 

H. LOOKER, Stratton St. Margaret (accepted) . £158 10 o 


a 
—— 


A NEW FIRE ESCAPE. 


Mr. | Ir will be with feelings of satisfaction and a sense of relief 


many of our readers will learn of the advent of a new fire 
escape, which reduces to infinitesimal proportions the difficulty 
of effecting a safe escape from burning buildings in which the 
ordinary means of exit are cut off. To women of all ranks of 
life the new escape will be especially welcome, for there is 
no difficulty in entering it, and once in one cannot possibly fall 
out of this ingenious contrivance, which is the invention of 
Mr. W. H. Riley, chief fireman in the employ of Messrs. 
Bradbury, Agnew & Co., proprietors of Punch, formerly a 
member of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade On buildings of 
great height in narrow thoroughfares the new escape must 
prove of indescribable value. It is already attracting much 
notice, and will be shown at the forthcoming Fire Appliances 
Exhibition at Earl’s Court. The idea reduced to practical 
utility consists of a not unsightly addition to the architecture 
of the building it is intended to serve. It comprises an iron 
conduit carried round the erection, immediately below the roof, 
from which is suspended a combination wire ladder and fireproof 
canvas shoot, apertures for entering which correspond with the 
number and location of the windows in the establishment. 
When not in use the escape is stored inside or outside the top 
storey, and can be released by means of simple mechanism, 
access to which is obtainable from many points inside and one 
outside the building. It then falls to the ground ready for 
instant use, and is pulled by the aid of ball bearings in the 
conduit in a moment to any desired point, a fact which is 
making it very popular in the equipment of country mansions. 
While firemen are passing up the ladder women, children, 
invalids and even insensible and injured persons may slide or 
be slid with the greatest safety to the ground by their rescuers. 
The invention, which marks a new era in the bravery and 
ingenuity which has ever been a tradition of firemen in par- 
ticular and Englishmen in general, cannot be used by burglars, 
is practically imperishable, and can be safely used from any 
height, while in the process of rescue persons may pass through 
the flames without seeing them. 


THE Wigan and District Mining and Technical College, 
which has recently been completed at a cost of about 50,0co/,, 
was formally opened on the 12th inst 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE inauguration took place on the 8th inst. of the electric 
lighting installation which has just been completed at Oban. 
The station is capable of easy extension so soon as required, is 
able now to light 31 arc lamps and 4,000 incandescent lamps. 


WITH the object of providing better ventilation in the Court 
corridors electrical fans have now been fitted over the entrances 
to the four lavatories on the Court floor at the Law Courts, 
while improved means of ventilation have been effected at the 
various windows of the corridors. 


THE new bridge being erected at Barking byA. Fasey & Sons 
for the U.D.C. of Barking town is of a novel description, being 
of the roller bascule type It is to be worked electrically, and 
the electrical equipment has been entrusted to Messrs. Mather 
& Platt, Ltd This comprises two motors of 50 horse-power 
each, either of which is sufficiently powerful to roll the bridge 
open, and a controlling switch of special design, by which all 
the movements are controlled through one lever actuating a 
barrel contact. The actual power ‘required, as is seen, is not 
great, since the cables attached to the rolling portion of the 
bridge, after passing round the hoisting drums, are attached 
to heavy counterweights which slide down a specially curved 
path. 


ERITH, Kent, is the pioneer in this country of a new system 
of electric current supply known as the “three high-pressure 
alternating electric current supply system,” now rapidly coming 
to the fore in America and on the Continent, and from the 
adoption of which we are led to expect great things. Although 
the 25,000 inhabitants of the town suffered so great incon- 
venience by lack of proper lighting facilities, the application to 
the Local Government Board for consent to a loan of 23,000/ 
was opposed tooth and nail by a small section of the com- 
munity known as the Ratepayers’ Association, but a vote 
showed the majority to be in favour of the proposal. The 
inauguration ceremony took place on Monday in the presence 
of a very large gathering, which included Sir William Hart- 
Dyke, M.P for the division. The buildings have cost abont 
20,0007, Ample space is available for extensions, and the 
site can also accommodate a refuse destructor should the 
Council decide to erect one, and car-sheds for proposed new 
tramways. 


Lorp KELVIN and a number of distinguished scientists 
and prominent men in the railway and commercial world last 


week inspected a remarkable new illuminant at the offices of 
the British Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Norfolk Street, London. The new light, which has 
electricity as its basis, is called the Cooper Hewitt mercury 
vapour-lamp, and is the invention of Mr. Peter Cooper Hewitt, 
of New York. The lamp, which is made in a variety of forms, 
consists of a vacuum tube of any length up to about 6 feet, in 
which mercury vapour is raised to a high state of incandes- 
cence. A curious but quite unusual light of a vivid violet hue 
almost entirely lacking in red rays is the result, and though 
for domestic purposes this light would be impracticable owing 
to the weird effect it produces, it is claimed that for many 
commercial purposes it has great advantages over the ordinary 
glow-lamp or the arc light. The chief is the economy effected, 
the consumption of electricity being only a halt watt per 
candle-power, as against 33 watts per candle-power in the 
ordinary glow-lamp. The Cooper Hewitt lamp, moreover, has 
a very long life, and it has run continuously two hundred days 
of ten hours each without renewal. 


THE swing-bridges over the river Weaver at Northwich 
have for some time been worked electrically by means of plant 
supplied by Messrs. Mather & Platt, Ltd., and with such suc- 
cess that the Weaver Navigation authorities have entrusted to 
the same firm the work of equipping the Anderton lift, where 
the Shropshire Union Canal joins the Weaver, with electrical 
plant. By this conversion one man in the switch-house will be 
able to control all the necessary movements, whereas hitherto 
eight men have been necessary to work the lifts. The electrical 
plant to be supplied comprises two motors for working directly 
the lock gates at the end of the Shropshire Union Canal, which 
is 70 feet above the level of the Weaver, one motor on each of 
the pontoons controlling by means of ropes the lock gates at 
either end, and one motor in the engine-house directly con- 
nected to a variable stroke pump to supply water under 
pressure of 7co lbs. per square inch to the rams. The two 
vertical cylinders of the hydraulic lifts are connected, so that 
as one pontoon sinks it forces up the other. An additional 
supply of water under pressure is, however, necessary to over- 
come friction and any difference in weight between the two 
pontoons. 


A MEETING of the Glasgow section of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers was held on Tuesday evening in the 
Philosophical Society’s Hall, Bath Street, Glasgow, Mr. H. Ag 
Mavor, the president, in the chair. Mr. M‘Whirter read a 
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paper descriptive of a group of faults on a wire in the neigh- | members of the London County Council representing Islington 
bourhood. He said the problem was worthy of the most | should be informed that the borough council are not prepared 
serious consideration, but so far he had been unable to arrive | to contribute towards the improvement, as in their opinion it is 
at a solution. Mr. Wm. A. Chamen, electrical engineer to the | essentially a metropolitan one. 

Glasgow Corporation, opened a discussion on wiring. He said THIS week’s Jewzsh Chronicle states that, after an important 
electric lighting was not dangerous, but there were risks | and animated debate, the Municipal Council of Modena has 
owing to the carelessness of workmen. If they did not watch unanimously decided on the demolition of the Ghetto in that 
it the fire offices would want to increase the Insurance pre- | town. _ The Ghetto consists chiefly of two streets, Blasia and 
miums. He suggested that gasfitting, electric lighting and Coltellini, which are very old, and have been in existence from 
water-pipe work should be done by the same men. The most | the time of the Roman settlement. In a map of Modena by 
absolute freedom from fire was where the old-fashioned wood- | Boccabadati, dated 1684, the Jewish quarter is there described 
casing was used. That was a terrible confession to make. | as fs Recinto degli Ebrei” (Enclosure of the Jews) The 
Wood casing was dangerous if not carefully dealt with. The | origin of the Ghetto, which dates from 1638, is due to Duke 
risk of damage by fire, even though caused electrically, really | Francesco, but already at the beginning of the fourteenth 
arose entirely from gas. They must be careful not to put | century Modena contained a large number of Jews, who were 
their metal sheathing in contact with metal girders. Dis- | highly respected and were recognised as being necessary to 
cussion followed upon both communications. the place, owing to their great business capacities and to the 
remarkable ingenuity which they displayed in the promotion of 
industry and the arts. 


VARIETIES. 


THE new Court House at Helmsiey, Yorks, was formally | BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 
opened on the 6th inst. : 
If is estimated that the additions and alterations which are |THE new schools about to be built at Leytonstone, for 
being or about to be made in the London hospitals will repre- | which Mr. Wm. Jacques is the architect, will cost 25,000/, 
sent during the present year an outlay of at least 1,000,000/, MR. SHINER, of 6 Crutched Friars, London, E.C., is the 
THE new police buildings erected by the Warwickshire | architect for the new infants’ school for the Stifford School 
County Council at Atherstone are to be used for the first time | Board. The cost is about 5,8a0/. 
on February 3, when the annual licensing sessions take place © THE ceremony was performed on Friday last of the cutting 
The new buildings are somewhat hidden from view in a side | of the first sod for the erection of a new English Wesleyan 
street, but they are commodious and well appointed. church at Llangollen. The structure will be built of Cefn 
AT the Croydon County Council on Wednesday evening Mr. freestone, with a well- proportioned spire, and will be of the 
F. C. Lloyd, town clerk of Huddersfield, was elected town clerk | Gothic style of architecture. It will cost 3,600/. 
of Croydon, in place of the late Mr. Ernest Mawdesley. Mr. | BUILDING operations are going on at Wood Green in every 
Lloyd studied law with Messrs. Watkins & Co., Pontypool, direction. The largest scheme is that of the Artisans’, 
Monmouthshire, and in 1885 was appointed assistant town | [abourers’ and General Dwellings Company to build as many 
clerk of Cardiff. In 1895 he was unanimously elected town | ag 1,400 or 1,500 houses at the Noel Park end of Wood Green 
clerk of Huddersfield, which position he has held until now. at an estimated cost of 5c0,c00/ The houses will consist of 
No definite arrangement has yet been come to with the six classes and rents will vary from 7s. to 12s 6d. per week. 
London County Council regarding the much-needed widening | Close by this estate the London County Council has purchased 
of High Street, Islington. At this week’s meeting of the some 180 acres of land, upon which it is intended to build 
borough council the works committee recommended that the | some thousands of workmen’s dwellings. 
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A PROPOSAL is afcot for the extension of the Renfrew and 
Clydebank Joint Hospital at Blawart Hill, near Clydebank. 
At Monday’s meeting of the Board in Clydebank, the clerk 
(Mr. Hepburn) submitted plans and estimates for the extension, 
showing the total amount to be 12,809/., made up of 2,900/. for 
the administrative block, 1,460/. for six beds in the isolation 
block, 2,480/. for twenty-four beds in the scarlet-fever block, 
1,050/. for four beds in the acute ward, a total of thirty- 


four new beds, which, with the thirty existing beds, 
will make a grand total of sixty-four beds. The 
remainder of the amount mentioned is made up of 
items for stables, &c., laundry and_ fittings, boundary 


walls, heating, tracks for heating, new boiler, furnishings, &c., 
and fees. It was further explained that an extension of the 
ground southward and eastward was necessary, and that the 
superior had agreed to a renunciation of the present lease, 
and to grant a newcontract for 5} acres or thereby at the 
former rate of 257. per acre. The plans and estimates were 
unanimously agreed to on the motion of Councillor Cornock, 
seconded by Councillor M‘Ghee, with an instruction to the 
burgh representatives on the hospital board to exercise their 
. best efforts in hastening on the completion of the necessary 
arrangements. It was also reported that the district com- 
mittee of the County Council of Renfrew had approved of the 
extension, but that the burgh of Renfrew had declined to be a 
party thereto. It was resolved to ask the district committee to 
join in a representation to the Local Government Board in 


terms of the minute of agreement constituting the hospital 
board. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. G. & T. EARLE, the well-known cement manu- 
facturers of Wilmington, Hull, have just issued in attractive 
form a useful book on “Standard Methods of Testing 
Cement,” with illustrated descriptions, and instructions for the 
accurate use of the various machines employed. The book, 
which is carefully and comprehensively written, should be of 
great utility to cement users, especially as the methods em- 
ployed have been endorsed by specialists. 


CAwooD, which is on the boundary of East and West 
Yorkshire, and formerly the residence of the Archbishops, also 
of Cardinal Wolsey, has had a valuable improvement in the 


shape of a new chime clock presented to the parish church by | 


Mrs, Smith, Goole Bank House, Cawood, to the memory of her 
late husband, who was churchwarden sixty years ago, when the 
old clock just taken out of the tower was brought from Selby 
Abbey about five miles away. 


NEW FIRE STATION AT SALFORD. 


THE new fire station at Salford, which is now rapidly approach- 
ing completion, is situated in Albion Place, The Crescent, in 
the centre of the borough as far as the population, public 
institutions and manufacturing establishments are concerned. 
The new buildings cover 5,550 square yards of land, facing 
Peel Park. The main centre block contains the rooms for the 
fire engines, each of which can be drawn out at once, as 
they stand side by side with a doorway for each Behind 
the engine-rooms are the stables, and as the horses are 
brought into position at the engines, the harness, which 
is suspended above each engine, will drop into position. 
The stalls of the stables are so arranged that the horses have 
a direct run to the engines. Close to the engine-room is the 
call office and duty-room, and behind that is the parade and 
instruction room. The wing projecting towards the Crescent, 
to the right of the main block, is set apart as the chief officer's 
house, and the corresponding wing on the left contains the 
workshops. There are houses at the back of the station sur- 
rounding the drill-ground for seventeen married men and 
their families, and land has been reserved on which, if 
necessary, other houses may be built. The equipment of 
the new station will be most up to date, all the latest 
appliances having been introduced. There will be facilities 
for the turning out simultaneously of four pair-horse machines, 
fully manned, within fifteen seconds from the time a call is 
received. 

The situation of the new fire station is an ideal one, for the 
roadway immediately in front of the station is 70 feet wide, and 
leads to the Crescent, one of the widest thoroughfares in the 
borough. Any part of the borough can be reached in a few 
minutes, and when the station is in use Salford people will not 
be loth to admit that the expenditure of 26,000/. has not been 
excessive when the greater security of their lives and property 
is considered. The Salford Corporation are under agreement 
with Eccles, Pendlebury, Swinton and other outlying places to 
attend fires in those districts, and the brigade will be able to 
reach any such fires much more quickly and in greater force 
than they can do under the existing circumstances. 
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{LLUSTRATIONS. 
CATHEDRAL SERIES : WORCESTER._SOUTH TRANSEPT AND TOWER. 


TOWN HALL, COLCHESTER: COUNCIL CHAMBER. 


DESIGN FOR POLICE AND FIRE BUILDINGS, SUNDERLAND. 


THE GRANGER MEMORIAL PULPIT, GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 
QUEEN’S8 HOTEL, LEEDS: THE LOUNGE. 


THE TOWER, DANESFIELD, GREAT MARLOW. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


MEssrs. MATHER & PLATT, LTD., Salford Ironworks, Man- 
chester, send us a pamphlet descriptive of their automatic 
sewage appliances and the different systems employed. The 
photographic views of installations actually at work help very 
materially to the understanding of the valuable information 
iven. 

THE General Electric Co (1900), Ltd., are sending out new 
price lists of the Robertson incandescent electric lamp, for 
which they claim the advantages of long life and economy 
of current; and another dealing with portable accumulators, 
hand lamps, and electrical accessories for motor cars. 


FroM The Willesden Paper Company we have received, 
in addition to a useful “ tear-off” calendar, some specimens of 
their “Willesden waterproof and rotproof press copying sheets, 
for which it is claimed, apparently with justification, that it is 
clean to handle, free from smell, does not crack on the edges, 
very durable and economical, and the most effective damping 
sheet in the market,” while its price is low. 


FIRE APPLIANCES IN THE CITY. 


THE county purposes committee of the Corporation havr 
recently presented to the Common Council a report of theie 
proceedings in reference to the fire in Queen Victoria Street 
in the summer, when ten lives were lost. Having referred to 
the inquest and the jury’s verdict and rider, they stated that 
they had learned with satisfaction that the London County 


Council had procured four 7o0-feet ladders, and had also 
decided to try experimentally Pompier ladders, and to make 
certain alterations which would increase the efficiency of 
the Watling Street station. The Council had further 
arranged that every fire alarm which was connected with that 
station should also be connected with the other City stations. 


| The committee considered that a ready and easy means of 


escape should be provided from the upper part of every building 
in the City, that fire-prevention legislation required revision, 
and that to be effective its application should be made retro- 
spective. They noted with gratification that the London 
County Council were about to introduce a Bill in Parliament to 
amend the provisions of the London Building Act, 1894, re- 
lating to safety from fire, and they suggested that provision 
should be made for egress from the upper floors or roofs of all 
buildings other than the ordinary staircase. They further con- 
sidered that it was desirable that the Factory and Workshop 
Act should be amended so as to give increased powers of 
inspection to the Government inspectors. They were informed 
that the Fire Brigade committee of the County Council were 
trying experimentally the keeping of engines at full steam. 
The suggestion of the jury as to distinguishing street fire 
alarms by distinctive lamps was being carried out in several 
parts of London by the local authorities. As to the use of 
matchboardings for walls and ceilings, the Council were 
seeking powers to amend the Building Act in tbat respect. 
The Corporation committee have received authority carefully 
to watch and report upon all legislation in connection with fire 
prevention initiated by the London County Council or any 
other authority, 


AN AMERICAN BUILDER ON FOREIGN LABOUR. 


AT the last convention in Washington of the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders, Mr. Armstrong delivered an address, in 
which he said :— 

It was my good fortune to spend practically the year of ’98 
abroad, and the more I saw of the conditions of the labouring 
men and mechanics there the more pleased I became with ours 
here, the more proud of this country of ours. Off in Palestine, 
at Jezrell, on the traditional site of the palace of Ahab and his 
wicked wife, Jezebel, I saw a building being erected, not one of 
our ‘“‘skyscrapers,” however, nor yet a replica of the ivory 
palace of the king, but simply a one-storey hut, such as the 
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natives have. There was one mason working, and for hod- 
carriers and mortar-mixers there were two girls. The mortar 
was made of offal, mud and straw, formed into balls about the 
size of a croquet ball, and thrown up, one at a time, to a man 
on the wall, who caught it as we would a ball, spread it, and 
set the stones. For this these girls got a penny a day, and the 
man approximately 5 cents. These conditions surely would 
not suit us, either in the price of labour or the amount of work 
accomplished. 

At the Bergen (Norway) International Fisheries Exposition 
the United States had the largest and most complete exhibit, 
yet when I asked the representative of our Government there 
what part of our exhibit commanded the most attention, he 
took me to the photographs, exteriors and interiors of the 
homes of the Cape Cod fishermen, and said “those un- 
questionably,” for the fact that in these little houses there were 
carpets, pianos and pictures complete, impressed the natives 
more than all else; one of them only that day said to him, 
“ That is as good as our king has.” This is as it should be ; a 
man who is honest, capable and willing to give a full day’s 
work is entitled to enough wage to raise his family, educate 
them, have his own little home, his bath, his piano and all 
reasonable comforts, for these enumerated are not luxuries, but 
are necessities, if man is to be anything above animal. 

“But for this high wage must come the greatest possible 
effort. Limitation of labour must never be conceded, 


quite understand why the evil fruits of their exactions and the 
consequent loss to themselves did not teach them some 
valuable lessons, but apparently they did not. 

In conversation with our consul at Liveipool relative to 
this very matter he told me of an incident happening but a day 
or two previously, which illustrates well the limitation idea. 


He, in going through a large steamship lying at Liverpool — 


wharves, happened across a carpenter whom he knew, and 
though it was but early in the afternoon, he there, 
apparently to work, was seated, doing nothing. Addressing 
him by name, he said, “ Well, John, you seem to be taking it 
easy.” ‘Oh, yes,” was the reply, ‘I have done my shift for 
the day,” and there he was waiting around for quitting time. 
Wrong, surely, is this in 
industry and labour. 

Again, while staying in London, there was a strike on a 
near-by building. Upon inquiry I found that someone had 
been caught “rushing it,” as my. informant styled it, and they 
had therefore struck, had him brought before the local union 
and fined. I then asked him who set the pace. He said “the - 
slow man.” If the “slow man” is ever in position to set the. 
pace in America it will be but the beginning of the end of our 
industrial pre-eminence. 


Oe ————— 
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principle and fatal in practice to both — 


INTERNATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION CONGRESS. 


Jnionism must be taught that the way for them to have work 
is not to limit the output nor to subdivide what is at hand, but 
that each should do the greatest day’s work possible, that work 
makes work, otherwise every labour-saving device would be a 
public calamity. This, gentlemen, should be a principle from 
which we should never deviate a hair, for our own interests ; 
yes, but higher still, as a patriotic duty, for if the limitation of 
jabour should get the foothold here that it has in England our 
industrial supremacy will.soon be a thing of the past, and we 
shall share the fate of England. 

It is beyond question that the primary cause in the deca- 
dence of England’s industries has been the arbitrary exactions 
of the trade unions. 

“The London papers continue to call attention to the crisis 
of the British industry, and practically agree that British 
workmen, through their trade unions, are ruining not only 
themselves, but the industry of the country. 

In travelling through England I found that many towns 
had practically been killed by trade unions, and could never 


AN International Fire Prevention Congress will be held in 
London on July 7, 8, 9 and Io, in connection with the Inter- 
national Fire Exhibition at Earl’s Court which has already been > 
announced. The primary objects of the congress are :—To 
discuss the practice of building construction and the application 
of building materials from a fire preventive point of view; to 
compare the practice in different countries; and to inquire into 
the latest materials and systems of construction available, as 
also the latest inventions for the general equipment of build- 
ings. The equipment of buildings is also to be considered, 
particularly in relation to the application of electric power 
and electric light. The views of electrical engineers and 
fire-brigade officers as to the origin and prevention of 
electrical fires, including fires caused by lightning, will 
be received. The legislative enactments in force in cities 
and districts, particularly in respect of the limitation of area 
or cubical contents for warehouse buildings and workshops, 
and the means of separating and uniting such buildings, also 
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the means of escape in case of fire, will come under review, 
particularly the regulations governing the construction and 
control of theatres and places of public resort and the pro- 
vision of staircases and means of escape for the audience and 
employées; and those governing the construction of dwelling- 
houses and houses let in tenements, and the amount of fire 
resistance to be provided and the means of escape in case of 
fire. Other points are the best means of watching or inspect- 
ing buildings and plant exposed to fire risks without undue 
inconvenience to owners and occupiers, the practice of fire 
brigades in this direction, and the experience of the various 
fire patrol systems; the practice in respect of insurance against 
fire, and the systems adopted in various countries. The 
languages to be used in the discussions are English, French 


and German, 


GLASS-MAKING IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 


A REPORT has been made from the diary of Mr. Frederick 
Carder, of the Wordsley School of Art and glass instructor to 
the Staffordshire technical instruction committee, who was 
sent by that committee last August to Germany and Austria, 
with a view of his visiting the glass-making districts and 
reporting the results of his observations to the sub-committee 
for the trades of South Staffordshire. In the course of three 
weeks he visited Beriin, Tschernitz, Dresden, Leipzig, Haida, 
Reichenberg, Neuwelt, Vienna, Nurnberg and Cologne. The 
results of his very careful observations are concisely summed 
up The workmen of all grades have had a better education 
than the corresponding workmen in England. This is especially 
true of the managers, who have either passed through a Uni- 
versity or attended for two or three years a course of instruction 
at one of the various technological schools. Promotion does not 
go by rotation as in England, but youths who show aptitude and 
skill are pushed forward Thus it is that men of ability rise to the 
top and obtain payment according to their skill. Obsolete and 
old machinery is at once discarded, and the most up-to-date 
adopted in its place; and all the machinery is designed to save 
labour as much as possible. For example, at Ehrenfeld, near 
Cologne, a machine was in use for melting the tops of wine 
glasses, tumblers, &c., at the rate of 3,coo an hour. What 
English factory could work at one-third the rate? Every 
improvement that comes out in any way affecting the manu- 
facture is immediately adopted, and in any difficulty, specialists, 
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such as chemists and engineers, are at once called in. In 
England it is usual to stop work on Friday night; on Saturday 
the pots are filled with fresh material, and it takes usually from 
Saturday until Tuesday morning before the men can start work, 
or say sixty-four hours to melt and fine the glass. In Germany 
and Austria, on the contrary, many factories melt the glass at 
night and work it out during the working day of ten hours, 
while others with a greater number of furnaces are melting and 
working all the time, both day and night. The loss in 
dead charges to the English manufacturer in running his 
furnaces, as compared with the German, must be obvious. 
In Austria, out of 176 firms manufacturing all kinds of 
glass, there are 157 furnaces worked by gas systems, and 
only sixty-five furnaces with the direct firing of either coal or 
wood, which is invariably used in England. In Germany, out 
of 341 firms, there are 603 furnaces working by gas, and only 
ninety-four furnaces with direct firing. These figures show 
how alive the foreigners are to catch hold of a new discoverv. 
In all the English houses making table-glass to-day not one of 
them is using gas furnaces, they are working with the same 
old style of furnace that has been in use for the past 100 years. 
To go into a German glass-house with its one or even six 
furnaces under one roof is very different from going into one 
of our English houses. ‘There the atmosphere is quite bear- 
able and free from the vile smoke, the insufferable temperature 
and the still worse effects of sulphur which are always in 
evidence in English glass-houses. The Germans can have 
their windows and doors in the glass-house wide-open owing 
to the furnace not being dependent on its own draught, 
as this is obtained from a tall stack placed in the 
yard. One cannot wonder that the German maker can 
work ten hours, whereas the English maker finds it 
quite enough to work six hours a day. One is also 
struck with the universal use of moulds, either of wood 
or iron, which enable the workpeople to produce their 
goods better, more quickly, and consequently at a lower 
cost. Better arrangements are adopted for conducting their 
factories, particularly in their warehouses, where everything 
appears to go by machinery. Thus, they have a small: tram- 
way running round the warehouse, with turntables here and 
there to facilitate the removal of the goods when packed in 
cases ready for the markets. The pushfulness of the German 
commercial traveller is well known, and also his ability to see 
and seize upon anything on the market, whether it be 
English, French or American For example, he will purchase 
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and send it to his own factory, where itis | the smaller engines are 14 feet in diameter and weigh 
the firm with their staff, who nearly 27 tons, whereas 1n the case of the larger 
at once start producing similar goods which are very often | pair of engines the diameter of the fly wheels will be 17 feet 
put on the market at half the original price. From Germany | and the weight nearly 4o tons. The larger engines are at 
and Austria the best English cut glass has nothing to | present only being laid down. For this work an overhead 
fear ; it is only in the common cutting, where the goods | travelling crane 1s used, capable of lifting and carrying 25 tons, 


are first blown in moulds with the pattern on, and then finally | and itself weighing 17 tons. By its instrumentality the nicest 
possible adjustments are made. The alternators, which are 


gone over with wheels by girls and women to give them a , f ! 
finished appearance. One or two Belgian houses are doing also rapidly nearly completion, are four in number, two being 
some very good cutting, some of whose productions are offered capable of developing 1,000 kilowatts each and two 500 
at prices for which they could not be cut in England. It is kilowatts each. As already announced the system adopted for 
with these houses that we have to reckon, as well as with the the Corporation scheme 1S that known as the three-phase 
French and Americans. In engraving and etching, better | system, which will insure great convenience and economy in 

The switchboard will be of the most approved 


work is done in England in the best works than elsewhere. In | working. : rove 
all its vital parts being placed on the one side in 


enamelling, the Germans and Austrians have an advantage in modern type, 1 
full view of the operator, and thus, owing to the wise deter- 


making a harder glass, which stands a higher temperature, and ll vie é ) wike 
consequently they can do better work. The English manu- mination of the committee to adopt the chairman’s views on 
facturer, on the contrary, contents himself with making only | this matter, the work of superintending and tending the 
one class of glass, and that with plenty of lead in it It is thus | machinery will be rendered incalculably less dangerous. In 
unable to stand high temperatures without sinking in the | the engine plant, too, economies of an important order are 

-to-date system of steam condensa- 


muffle. ‘The conditions under which the industries are carried observed. By the most up-' of 
out are more favourable to Gerinan and Austrian than to | tion an economy 1n fuel and in water supply is insured, the water 


English manufacturers. Fuel is cheaper and the average being supplied practically hotto the boilers, In the boiler-house— 
which is also in an advanced state of preparedness—-ten boilers 


wages lower. , ; 
(el Serle Pe are in course of erection. Four of these, of the water-tube 

variety, are practically complete, and are now ready tc 

undergo a very severe hydraulic-pressure test. The gase: 

DUBLIN NEW ELECTRIC-LIGHTING STATION. from the furnaces of these ten boilers on their way to thi 
THE members of the electric-lighting committee of Dublin | chimney pass through two economisers, consisting of a nest o 
Corporation made an official inspection of the Electric- | cast-iron tubes, through which the feed- water for the boilers 1 
Lighting Station, Pigeon House, on the 7th inst. These works heated up to boiling-point before being pumped into th 
are now in a very advanced state, and it is possible to ap- | boilers. These economisers are now complete and ready fo 
preciate the scale on which the enterprise has been approached | being enclosed by the brickwork of the flues. The automati 
by the civic fathers, and also the success with which the work stoking arrangements also tend much towards economy, ani 
has been accomplished The buildings are situated at almost | in this connection the convenience of getting the coal suppl 
the extreme end of the Pigeon House. They consist of two | from the vessels direct will be much appreciated. The wall 
large red-brick main structures, one set apart for the engine | of the boiler-house are, as in the case of the engine-room, ¢ 
and generating plant, and the other for the boilers, with their | red [brick, and there are open arches along the side facing t 
various complicated appurtenances—automatic stoking plant, | the north. This arrangement, of course, is made havin 
furnaces, &c. The engine and generating plant room is a very regard to the great heat that will be developed inside tt 
lofty apartment In it two engines capable of indicating 800 | building when all the plant is in full working order. Durin 
horse-power have already been practically completed These, | the past few months considerable progress has been made © 
however, are the smaller of the two sets with which the room | the various sections of the work, and, as far as present appea 


a piece of glass, 
immediately investigated by 


will be equipped, the other two engines being capable of | ances go, the Dublin public may expect to see the station 
indicating 2,000 horse-power each. The fly wheels of | full working order by June next. 
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RURAL DRAINAGE. 


At the ordinary general meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution 
neld on Monday, the president, Mr. Arthur Vernon, in the 
chair, Mr. H. T. Scoble, professional associate, read a paper 
m “Rural Drainage and Sewage Disposal.” He said no cut- 
und-dried system capable of universal application could be 
‘ecommended. He gave a résumé of several letters on the 
subject which had appeared in the Zzmes in September 1901, 
ind a short description of Dr. Poore’s system, with remarks on 
he value of effluents and reasons for the establishment of 
vatershed authorities. Having reviewed the publications of 
he Royal Commission, and considered the progress of bacterial 
reatment, he discussed the progress of pathogenic and other 
yacteria in effluents, and Mr. Scoble summed up the position 
is regards rural affairs. He particularly drew attention to the 
ery onerous conditions insisted on by the Local Govern- 
nent Board, conditions which must be altered ere the 
olution of this most important question could be attained. 
n the event of an existing method of sewage dis- 
)osal in a country district being condemned, if recourse 
vere had to a Local Government Board loan it became 
1ecessary to deal with no less than six times the normal dry 
veather flow, three times to be fully treated as ordinary sewage 
ind the other three times on storm filters or special plots of 
and set apart forthis purpose The Local Government Board 
till fondly clung to land for final purification, failing to grasp 
he fundamental principle that bacterial treatment was essenti- 
lly only an improved form of land treatment, wholly under 
‘ontrol and efficient in all states of the weather. Where 
vorks could be constructed out of revenue, sufficient purifica- 
ion for all practical purposes could be attained with far less 
srandiose schemes Existing methods of disposal in places 
vhere the pcpulation was not rapidly increasing would 
‘enerally suffice if the importance of thoroughly attending to 
heir duties were brought home to responsible officials and 
ndividuals It would be well could regulations be framed to 
event the erection of many contiguous dwellings without a 
eally sanitary system of disposal. Each problem must be 
-onsidered on its merits, utilising or adapting existing arrange- 
nents It might be taken as established that, where sewers 
vere adopted, bacterial treatment possessed so many advan- 
ages that it should supersede all other systems. A vote of 
hanks was passed for the paper, discussion being adjourned 
or a fortnight. 


NEW WASHHOUSES FOR EDINBURGH. 


STOCKBRIDGE public washhouses, which the Town Council of 
Edinburgh have erected as an adjunct to the Bedford Street 
improvement scheme, were opened formally on the 7th inst. 
It was originally proposed that such an establishment should 
form a part of that scheme, but difficulties presented themselves 
on account of the improvement scheme committee not having 
powers to use any part of the funds at its disposal for such a 
purpose, or to restrict the use of the washinghouses to persons 
affected by the improvement scheme. After a good deal of 
discussion it was resolved ultimately to erect the washhouses for 
general public use, and to carry this into effect the work was 
ultimately remitted to the plans and works committee. The 
building, which is of brick, consists principally of a large 
hall for washing, wringing and drying clothes, and an office for 
the ticket clerk on the ground floor, a créche for children and 
a room for the attendant upstairs, with pumping and 
electric machinery in the basement and a_ boiler-house 
adjoining. The large hall, which has glazed brick walls 
with a light iron and glass roof, is well lighted, and accom- 
modates forty washers In each stall there is a steam boiling 
trough for the preliminary cleansing of the clothes, and a rust- 
less washing tub. Afcerthe clothes are washed they are placed 


; in the hydro-extractors, or wringers, which partially dry by 


centrifugal motion. Instead of being steam-driven as ordinarily, 
these are worked on the turbine principle, by water under 
pressure from a powerful steam pump. Ample _ hot-water 
services and steam are laid on to each division. This 
is generated by means of calorifers placed in the base- 
ment. The clothes are dried in along chamber placed on 
one side of the building, which is heated by means of a power- 
ful electrically-driven fan working over an enclosed battery of 
steam pipes. The principal contractors for the builder’s work 
were Messrs. James Kinnear, Sons & Co ‘essrs. Mackenzie 
Brothers were responsible for the engineer’s work, and the 
whole was carried out several months within the period provided 
for in the contract. The utmost economy has been observed 
in the treatment of the building, in which, being of the most 
plain and substantial character, and lying as it does in a some- 
what narrow lane, architectural features have been sternly 
repressed, the most prominent feature being the chimney-stalk, 
which rises to a height of 102 feet. The cost approximately, 
exclusive of the value of the site, is 4,500/. 
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BELFAST BUILDING TRADE. 


TuE last few years have not, according to the Belfast News 
Letter, been very flourishing ones for Belfast builders. The 
boom of five or six years ago was bound to be followed by a 
reaction, and unfortunately that reaction was intensified by the 
etiects of the struggle in South Africa, which hit hard at 
almost every department of industry. People were loth to tie 
up money in house property, street extension showed a marked 
falling off, and the erection of artisans’ dwellings, which had 
been one of the main branches of the business, was last year 
far below the average. Then, almost at the worst period of 
depression, came the prolonged strike in the carpenters’ trade, 
and to some it seemed as if the industry was irrevocably 
doumed. Undoubtedly the blow was a severe one, but after 
many months of conflict an arrangement was arrived at satis- 
factory to both parties, and the settlement is such as to preclude 
the possibility of a strike of a similar nature occurring for 
some time to come. It is satisfactory to learn that trade for 
the past twelve months is much better than for the previous 
year, and shows a tendency to improve still further. “Che cost 
of materials has not undergone any extensive changes during 
the year, and the most amicable relations have existed between 
masters and men. The construction of artisans’ dwellings 
still remains a depressing feature, though the want of work in 
this respect is not so keenly felt, and house property is 
beginning to go off once more. Intense interest was aroused 
in this trade by the ‘“‘Mountpottinger ancient lights” case, 
and it is stated that if the decision of the Master of the Rolls 
is upheld on appeal, it will have a very adverse effect on 
builders in the city. In some quarters it is said that the result 
will be to hinder the development and reconstruction of the 
older portions of the town, as property owners will be disinclined 
to make extensive alterations in their premises lest they should 
trench on the lights of adjoining proprietors. In spite of these 
things the outlook for 1903 is not one of unrelieved gloom, and 
the construction of a better class of buildings, which has been 
the feature of 1902, augurs hopefully for brighter times in the 
future. A stranger to our city, however, might well be excused 
if he declined to accept these rather lukewarm statements re- 
garding the position of the building trade, and declared that 
nowhere else had he seen such activity manifested in this 
industry. That 1s the first impression of the visitor, for in the 
heart of the city he hears the clink of trowel and hammer 
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above the din of the traffic, and his vision is arrested by grea 
walls veiled in scaffolding and swarming with hundred 
of busy workmen. Trade may not be as prosperous as couk 
be wished, but undoubtedly the exertions of the builders ar 
rapidly transforming Belfast. By a rather strange coincidenc 
all the greater contracts now being carried out are in th 
centre of the city and at almost a stone-throw from each othe 
First in order of importance is the new City Hall, whos 
graceful lines hold and charm the eye of the observer. Th 
outer stonework is now well on the way to completion, an 
there is little doubt that when finished the edifice as far a 
artistic design is concerned will stand high in the list of publi 
buildings of a similar kind throughout the kingdom. Th 
Scottish Provident Institution’s gigantic building on the we: 
side of Donegall Square has been completed during the yea 
and its appearance realises all the expectations which wer 
formed regarding it. Itis inevery way worthy of the positio 
it occupies, and makes a fine contrast with the new City Hal 
The splendid premises of the Ocean Accident Company o 
the east side of the square are notable for their gracefi 
design and novel appearance, and bid fair to become on 
of the show buildings of the city. The Northern Bankin 
Company have carried on their work with great expedition, an 
their new bank is one well worthy of the reputation of th 
firm and a fine example of architectural skill. In Colles 
Square building operations are in full swing at the ne 
Municipal Technical Institute, the foundation-stone of whi 
was laid with fitting ceremony by the Lord Lieutenant durir 
his recent visit When this institution is completed it w 
prove not only a worthy home of technical education but w 
also constitute a notable example of what technical knowled; 
carried into practical effect can achieve. The new Assemb 
Buildings on the site of Fisherwick Church, which has be 
pulled down during the year, are going steadily ahead ai 
have now reached the height of one storey. In some respec 
they are a most ambitious attempt in this direction by t 
Presbyterians of the city, and judging by the enthusiasm d 
played the hopes of those responsible for their erection will | 
more than realised. The colossal warehouse of Messrs. Fult 
& Co. near the Great Northern Railway Company’s termin 
is now completed, and adds nota little to the appearance 
this street. Good work has also been done on the new Ro; 
Victoria Hospital, and Messrs. Wright & Hunter’s new wa 
house in Arthur Street bids fair to be one of the finest buildir 
of its kind in the city. 
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fession, and to take the places of the older men as they passed 
away. The committee had carefully considered the question of 
: 4 2 fixing a scale of charges, but, seeing that the branch covered 
eld its annual general meeting at Leicester on the 8th inst., such a large area, and that customs were so variable, they felt 
inder the presidency of Mr. D. N. Royce, of Oakham, There that at present they could not adopt any scale which would 
vere also present, as representing the Council of the parent give satisfaction to all. He very much regretted that the 
nstitute, Mr. W. Bennett Rogers (past president, London), strong representation made by the Council to the Inland 
Mir. W. Roland Peck (past president, London), Mr. Thomas | Revenue Board that they should insist upon all valuations for 
yrimley (chairman of the Birmingham and District Branch), | probate being made by licensed valuers only had not been acted 
Ar, Edwin Partridge (Derby) and Mr. Charles Harris (secre- upon, and he hoped the wrong in this matter would soon be 
ary, London). The Chairman was also supported by the | put right. The position of the valuer should, he thought, 
allowing local members :—Messrs F. Tarratt, J. H. Tarratt, | be considered, as they wanted what was right and nothing 
V. H. Tarratt (local‘hon. secretary), H: 'T. Hincks, J. Shake- | more. He considered that no one profession should be allowed 
pear, J J. Curtis, T. H. Ford, A. H. Miller, G,. Attenborough, | to poach upon the preserves of another. The valuers of this 
V. J. Whittle and G. F. Brown, all of Leicester ; E. Wallon, country were an Important body of men—especially when they 
’. W. Hanson and J. Press, of Nottingham ; J. Ashley and | considered the many millions which they were called upon to 
'.G. Loveitt, of Coventry; Jos. Rowland, Burton-on-Trent ; value every year. He had great pleasure in moving that the 
. T, Finney, Derby ; S. H. Situs, Melton Mowbray ; J. Pickard, | branch should give out of their funds a donation of ten guineas 
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irmingham ; and J, Styles, Rugby. to the benevolent fund of the Institute. 
The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the annual report, This was seconded and carried unanimously. 
iid the branch now numbered seventy-six members, and that, The members then lunched together at the Grand Hotel, 
‘ter providing for the year’s expenditure, there remained a | and, after the loyal toasts had been honoured, 
alance in the hands of the treasurer of 307, During the year Mr. W. B. Rogers proposed “Success to the Midland 


venty-two applications for admission to the parent Society had | Counties Branch.” He thought these local branches were the 

zen considered and reported upon to the Council. The mainstay of the parent stem, and was delighted to see the 

aestion of the subdivision of the branch had now taken Midland branch in such a thriving condition. He thought that 

sfinite form, and only just recently a new branch, to be called | the honorary secretary especially had performed his duties in a 

ie “ Birmingham and District Branch,” had been sanctioned most praiseworthy manner. © 

y the Council and formally inaugurated. The area to be The Chairman, in replying, said he hoped they had done 

nbraced by it would include the counties of Warwick, Here- something to help forward the good work ot the parent society, 

rd, Worcester, Shropshire and Stafford, with the exception | and that would always be their aim. 

‘the town of Burton-on-Trent. Mr. Wallon then gave “The Auctioneers’ Institute,” to 
The report was received and adopted. which Mr. W. R. Peck responded. After alluding to the great 
The officers for the ensuing year were then elected by | help received from their ten local branches, he said he deeply 

lot, Mr. J. Cumberland, of Derby, being unanimously | regretted that the Council of a kindred institution had seen fit 

ected chairman, and Mr, W. H. Tarratt, of Leicester, hon. sec. | to Oppose their recent application for a royal charter He 

The Chairman, in responding to a vote of thanks for his |'thought they had taken the course they had from a want of 
ist services, said it was most gratifying to know their Insti- knowledge of the real objects and aims of the Auctioneers’ 
te now numbered over 1,500 members, and, as an instance of Institute, though he hoped the day of their enlightenment was 
iat the Council were doing, he mentioned that he had within | not far distant. At all events, he could not believe the Opposi- 

e last few days received a letter from the secretary with | tion came from the general body of the members of the 

ference to a proposal to hold the examinations of the Insti- | opposing institution. ‘The Council of this Institute had firmly 

te in the great provincial centres concurrently with those in | resolved to improve the profession of auctioneer and valuer, 
mdon. He thought it was most essential that they should | especially in the matter of education andtraining He par- 
courage their students to thoroughly qualify for their pro- ! ticularly urged all present never to miss an opportunity of 
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urging their pupils and assistants to qualify by passing the they will be well-lighted and ventilated. Each tenement wil 
examinations of the Institute. be what is known as ‘ self-contained.” The living rooms wil 
Mr. Francis Tarratt proposed “Success to the new Bir- be of ample size, and will measure 1n each case 140 superficial 
mingham Branch,” and Mr. Grimley, in responding, said he | feet; the window will be recessed, and the space thus formec 
was happy to say they in Birmingham had very high aims with will contain a dresser, with a ventilated food cupboard 

om is planned a scullery, con 


regard to the branch and the Institute generally ; that being | Leading from each living ro 
en in the first | taining a sink, a copper, a bath, a plate rack and a chopping 


so, he was quite sure of the support of gentlem é 
rank in Birmingham and district block. Beyond the scullery and disconnected by a small area i 
Other toasts followed, and the meeting concluded with a | awater-closet, one being provided for each tenement. In the dis 
vote of thanks to the Chairman. connecting area space 1S found for a coal bunker, and there wil 

be also arranged a shoot for ashes, which will discharg 
into a receptacle on the ground floor _ The bedroom wi 
measure 120 superficial feet. In the three-roomed tenement 


BIRMINGHAM TENEMENT DWELLINGS. the second bedroom will be smaller, but each will be provide 
te enterprise is directed towards the | with a fireplace. Ample space will be left at the rear of th 
ses on the “flat” | building which will be paved and used as a drying-groun 
system. Experience has shown that it does not offer sufficient | The flat roof often provided for this class of building will | 
inducement by way of interest on capital. Most of the large | avoided, because experience proves it to be useless as a dryin 
schemes, such as the Guinness Trust, the Peabody Buildings, ground or a playground, and a flat roof to a four-stor 
and those erected by municipalities, are either philanthropic or building tends to give it a factory or barrack-like appearanc 
are subsidised by the rates. Mr W. B. Cregoe Colmore (who | The top storey will be partly in the roof, the roof being 
-5 the owner of considerable estates in Birmingham) and his Mansard shape. 

trustees have had under consideration the desirability of The design of the elevation is considered an importa 
endeavouring to provide dwellings for artisans in the centre | matter, and an attemp 


t has been made to free it from t 
of the city, and have decided to build as an experiment usual ugly appearance of such buildings and_ retain 
a block of tenements on a piece of his own land at 


distinctly domestic character. The buildings will be fac 
the corner ot Hospital Street and Henrietta Street, near | on all sides with a good 


red brick, the slates of the Mansa 
the bottom of Snow Hill. The scheme is not a large roof will be green, and the external woodwork will be paint 
one, but if it should be attended with a fair measure 


The sills of the windows will be made to receive flow 
of success it will probably be largely extended. Consider- | pots. ‘The roof will be boarded, felted and slated. T 
able time and thought have been given to the plans, and it is | floors of the living rooms wi 


ll be laid with small hard 1 
believed that they will be found to embody all that is best in | quarries, and the bedroom floors will be of wood bloc 
the existing schemes, and in many ways will be in advance of | The floors of the buil 


ding throughout will be _firepr¢ 
anything yet attempted. It is not proposed in the present and. special 


precautions will be taken to make them 
scheme, says the Birmingham Posi, to accommodate the very | far as possible soundproof. An important point in 
poorest class, but rather those whose earnings are small, and | plan is that every room can 


rings are be entered separately fr 
who, from desire, and oftener from necessity, live in the centre | the entrance lobby without going through another room, 
of the city. The building, which will have a frontage to 


the objection against bedrooms opening directly from livi 
Hospital Street of 95 feet, will be four storeys in height, and | rooms, as ‘5 the case in almost every tenement building, is t 
* will contain twenty-four tenem 


ents, sixteen of which will be | overcome. The greatest care will be taken in all matter 

two-roomed, and eight three-roomed tenements. The tenements | detail ; the walls will be plastered and ‘“ Duresco ” colour 

will not be all communicating, as in some flats, by an internal | a cement-painted dado will be provided for the living roo 
t they will be divided into three | door frames will be iron; doors will 


corridor or outside balconies, bu é be strongly made; wind 
separate blocks, under one roof, each having one staircase. frames will be solid; wrought-iron opening casements will 


The staircases will be constructed of stone, having easy steps ; provided to each window hinged on pivots top and botton 
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‘ilitate window-cleaning, and everything throughout, includ- 
; the sanitary arrangements, will be of the simplest and most 
bstantial character. The architect is Mr. Arthur Harrison, 
R.I.B.A., of Colmore Row. 


WORCESTER NEW COUNTY ASYLUM. 

2. M. K. NortH, M.InstC E, Local Government Board 
pector, last week held an inquiry on behalf of the Board at 
. Shirehall into the necessity for the loan of 215,8872. to be 
en up by the County Council for the erection of a new 
atic asylum at Barnsley Hall, North Bromsgrove. There 
re present Messrs. J. W. Willis Bund (chairman of the 
unty Council), J Bowen (chairman of the building com- 
tee), S. Thornely (clerk to the County Council), R J. Oliver 
mmittee clerk), W. J. Moody (finance clerk), G. T. Hine 
chitect), G Kenrick (quantities surveyor), 

Mr. Thornely said the present indebtedness of the county 
ounted to 103,865/. The amount required for the asylum 
; 215,8877, but in addition to sanction of that loan they 
ited a provisional order to borrow 300,cco/. beyond their 
sent borrowing powers, ze. 483,667/. This was made up of 
,887/, required for the new asylum, 103,867/ present in- 
tedness, 19,990/. loan being negotiated, and a working 
rgin for loans 144,013¢, which was inserted, as the Board 
| recently told the Oxfordshire County Council that such a 
vision for future loans should be included in such appli- 
ons. 

Regarding the necessity for the asylum, Mr. Thornely said } 
present asylum, built in 1851, was situate at Powick It 
a joint asylum, belonging one-ninth to the city of Worcester 
eight-ninths to the county At the present time it was full, 
patients were being sent to other counties. In 1898, when 
Lunacy Commissioners first complained of inadequate 
ommodation, there were 1,137 patients. These had in- 
ised in 19co to 1,145, when attention was again called, and 
921 to 1,166 A site had accordingly been purchased near 
msgrove for 1,700/., on which to build a new asylum. 

Mr. Hine said the new asylum would accommodate 570 
ents. The water supply would be procured mainly from 
sholes on the estate, which had been certified to yield 
able water, and the remainder from the East Worcester- 
e Company. Nothing had yet been decided as to the 
em of sewage disposal, but it would probably be the 
erial system, with land treatment. The builder’s contract 


amounted to 151,475/. The building would be of red brick 
with terra-cotta facings, and the bottom floors and top ceiling 
would be fireproof. Fireproof. staircases would also be 
provided. The building would be lighted with electricity and 
heated by the low-pressure steam system. There was a home- 
stead on the site, and the existing farm buildings would be 
utilised as much as possible. 

Mr. Willis Bund said the new asylum had been forced on 
the County Council by the Lunacy Commissioners, who had 
been at them for some years to get itdone. The new asylum 
would be for the county alone, and he explained that the 
reason why the Powick asylum had filled up so quickly was 
that besides county patients it took patients from the county 
boroughs of Worcester and Dudley. 

The inquiry was then closed, and Mr. North proceeded to 
Bromsgrove to view the site. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN GLASGOW. 
ACCORDING to the Glasyew Herald, Mr. Thomas Nisbet, the 
Master of Works, gave the following evidence before the 
Glasgow Municipal Commission on the Housing of the Poor, 
Sir Samuel Chisholm presiding. Mr. Nesbit submitted a 
statement in which he said he had compared the average 
number of one and two-apartment houses for the erection of 
which authority was given by the Dean of Guild Court during 
the last three years with the average number during the three 
years from 1872 to 1875 (1872-73 being the first year when the 
Dean of Guild Court return was prepared in the same manner 
as at present). He found that of one-apartment houses the 
average number authorised in the three years from 1889 to 
1902 was 496, whereas from 1872 to 1875 the average number 
was 1,177; and of two-apartment houses the numbers were 
1,583 for 1889 to 1902, and 2,332 for 1872 to 1875 respectively, 
showing that in 1872 to 1875 far more provision was 
being made for the poorer classes than in 1899 :to 1902, 
and that, too, although in the former year the city was less than 
one-half the size it was in the latter years, and had much less 
of a population. For 1872-75 the average number of one and 
two-apartment houses authorised was 24 83 per cent. and 
48°48 per cent, respectively, of the average total number of 
houses authorised, whereas in 1899-1902 the percentages were 
1552 and 4624 respectively. If the three years 1866-69 be 
compared with the three years 1899-1902 it will be found that 
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:n the former of those periods (1866 being the year of the first 
City Improvement Act) of the average total number of houses 
authorised in each year, 25°64 per cent. were houses of one 
apartment and 48°77 per cent. were houses of two apartments, 
as compared with 15 52 per cent. and 46 24 per cent. respec- 
tively during the latter of those periods. During the past 
year, in which the value of the linings granted in the Dean of 
Guild Court exceeded largely that of any previous year, the one 
and two-apartment houses Authorised only amounted to II 42 
and 45'20 per cent respectively of the total number of houses 
authorised. He was satisfied that the number of sanitary and 
healthy houses available for the poorer classes, at rents 
that they could pay, was quite inadequate to meet the demand. 
He was also of opinion that as private enterprise was not pro- 
viding, and was not likely to provide the requisite accom- 
modation, it was the duty of the Corporation to do so He 
could not imagine any good reason for supposing that the 
‘Corporation could not build as cheaply as any other body or 
person. The same architects and measurers and the same 
contractors would do the work for the Corporation at rates 
certainly not greater than would be charged to others. The 
number of illegal apartments was being regularly added to by 
the erection of new buildings for business purposes. In 
addition there were houses which might be closed under the 
thirty-second section of the Act of 1890. But action was not 
taken because of the insufficient number of empty houses and 
ithe practical difficulty of the three certifying officers examining 
simultaneously and personally. Recently that difficulty had 
been removed. He found that of one-apartment houses the 
‘average number authorised by the Dean of Guild Court in the 
three years from 1899 to 1902 was 496, whereas from 1872 to 
1875 the average number was 1,177; and of two-apartment 
houses the numbers were 1,583 and 2,332 respectively. He 
could not give any reason for the lack of provision of cheap 
houses. Possibly the Building Regulations Act might have 
some effect, but he scarcely thought it could be serious. Ifa 
builder was likely to get a fair return he would provide cheap 
houses, and the Corporation could build as cheaply as any 
‘other body or person. If there was any difference the advan- 
tage would be with the Corporation, as there would be no 
risks. As private enterprise was not providing the requisite 
accommodation, it was the duty of the Corporation to do so, 
but he had not thought out any scheme as to how that duty 
was to be fulfilled. The practice of making-down houses had 
practically ceased. 


Ly Mr. Brand: A large majority of those inhabiting 
houses that he thought should be pulled down were rath 
dissipated. It was for the Corporation to decide whether t 
Acts should be enforced and these people expelled. Witne 
had not considered whether the reason that there were fey 
houses for that class provided than formerly was that it w 
undesirable property. 

By Mr. W. F Anderson ; He thought a large number 
apartments falling to be closed under section 40 of the Act 
1900 ought to be closed even apart from that provision _ 
believed it was the mind of the Corporation that, as there wi 
not houses of a sanitary class at a price within the reach 
these people sufficient to house them, the section should : 
meantime be enforced. Personally he would act gradu 
under the section. He had written to the clerk of po 
regarding his unsatisfactory position, inasmuch as there wa 
minute that he was to carry out the section, while there wa 
clear understanding that he was not to Carry it out. Witn 
was not aware of any houses being built at rents of 6/, 
under. He knew of a case in which a public-house which | 
been closed was being converted into four single-apartm 
houses. 

Professor Glaister: Is it within your knowledge : 
between 1866 and 1876 one-fourth of the inhabited house 
Glasgow were built, and that 93 per cent. of these houses v 
of one, two and three apartments ?—I have no knowledg 
the proportion of the whole number of houses 1n the city 
cannot imagine that it is as you state. 

Is it the fact generally that in the period mentioned t 
was an abnormal building of one and two-roomed house 
There was an abnormal building of all kinds of houses | 
1868 to 1876. 

Mr. Goldie: Is it within your knowledge that somet 
the supply of houses gets beyond the demand ?—No, I 
say that There is nothing whatever to prevent houses b 
made down to meet the demand for cheap houses. 

And if the demand takes place it will be supplie 
before ?—I do not know that. 

It must occur to you that the private builder can 
cheaper than the Corporation, because very often, on aci 
of his skill in his own trade, he is able to do away 
measurers and so on, which the Corporation must have?- 
mason of course would not have his work measured, 
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- Professor Smart: Do you not think that one reason why 
jall houses are not being built is that the Corporation have 
st enforced the provisions of their Act of 1900, and that if 
u enforced it building would again go on by private per- 
ns ?—I have no doubt that building might go on. It must 
remembered that it takes some time to provide houses, and 
at if the Act were put in force at once people would have to 
turned out of their houses without accommodation. Builders 
‘ew that the Act came into force two years ago, but they did 
it know that it would be in abeyance, and consequently they 
d not make an effort to provide houses. 

Do you know if the requirements of the 1900 Act are more 
-ingent than in other towns; are we in advance of other 
aces ?—I don’t know. : ‘ 

If wages are not rising we may possibly be asking builders 

build houses which the tenants cannot pay for ?—I really 
nnot say; I have not studied the question. ' 

Are you of opinion that there is a class in the city who are 
t able to pay anything but slum rent?—There are poor 
ople in the city who are not able to pay any but the smallest 

ty 
"De you know that a good house has a productive value, 
at is, if you put a poor man into a better house he will 
come a better worker and earn a better wage ?—I have not 
nsidered that question at all, and therefore do not feel 
ialified to give an opinion on it. ihe 

I rather gather from your whole precognition that you 
gard the decrease of the one-room house as a thing to be 
:plored?—Oh, no, I donot think that isso, I merely state 
cts in my precognition. 

Is it not the fact that we have been rather congratulating 
irselves of late years on the fact that we have been getting 
1 of the one-room house?—I do not know what you have 
en doing; I have not been doing that. 

Do I understand that you approve of the one-room house ?>— 

here is a class of people who could not pay for anything else. 
here are a considerable number of old people, for instance, 
ho can live in one-room houses quite comfortably and 
ralthily. 
_ Do you think that if you advised the Corporation to build 
1e-room houses, it would be difficult to prevent better-class 
sople getting into them?—I am not going to advise them. 
ll I have said is that people must get houses to live in. If 
‘ivate enterprise does not provide them, the Corporation must 
) SO. 


Mr. Gray: Do you think private builders would supply 
houses for the class of people who occupy ticketed houses >—T 
do not think they are doing it in the meantime 

Do you think they will do it ?—I do not know. 

By Mr. A. Murray: Speaking generally, a larger number of 
people were now able to live in bigger houses. 

By Mr. Brand : It was the duty of the Corporation to enforce 
sections 32 and 4o of the Acts. He had no power under 
section 40 except by delegation from the Corporation 

By the Chairman : In addition to the illegal apartments in 
which 20,000 people were sleeping, there were a great many 
houses which did not come within the scope of any of the Acts, 
but which were unsatisfactory for residential occupation. 

You believe that there is a serious housing question in the 
city ?—I believe tl.ere is. 

Additional apartments were being made illegal by the 
erection of buildings adjoining not of a domestic character, 
but possibly of a warehouse character, because the builders of 
the houses had erected their buildings trusting to open space 
which was not in their own ground ?>—Yes. 

Would you suggest that no builder should be allowed to 
erect houses for occupation unless he had in his own ground’ 
sufficient space for light and air ?—That is now provided for, 
so that it cannot take place in respect of new buildings but only 
in respect of existing buildings. 

In regard to the existing supply of houses for those 20,090 
people, we have been told that the number of one and two- 
apartment houses which are being erected varies-each year, 
and it has been suggested that the variation arises simply from 
the question of supply and demand. Do you think that is 
the only question affecting the variation?—No; supply and 
demand could never cause the variation shown in the returns. 
Probably the condition of the money and the labour market 
affects the number of houses that are erected 

Do you think that the supply of houses for the people 
‘stands precisely on the same platform as the supply of com- 
modities, manufactured and otherwise? Supposing bread was 
very dear, would you ever suggest that the Corporation should 
begin to make a supply of bread ?—If the people were starving 
they certainly would. 

That is to say, they would give it away as charity ?—Not 
necessarily. 

Is the supply of houses in the position of the supply of 
commodities ;—Yes ; I think it is very much on all-fours. 

You do not suggest that the Corporation should build 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


necessarily, but only that if private builders do not the Corpo- | turret. 


‘ration should step in?—Yes ; people must have houses. 

Does the state of matters in Glasgow just now warrant the 
Corporation considering very seriously the propriety of taking 
-action ?—I think it does. 

By Professor Glaister : The houses which he described as 
unsatisfactory could not be touched from the point of view of 
health or legality. The difficulty was the provision of proper 
ACCESS. 

By Dr. Howie: If the Corporation were to provide the 
‘houses in question, that would tend to restrict private enter- 
eprise. 
By Mr. W. F. Anderson : Do you not think it would have 
the same effect as the lodging-houses had in stimulating 
‘private enterprise ?—I do not know it has had that effect. 


——————— 


AN INSECURE TARPAULIN. 


Av the Chichester Infirmary on the roth inst. Mr. J. W. 
‘Loader Cooper, coroner, conducted an inquiry into the circum- 
stances attending the death of John Thomas, a stonemason, 
-employed at the Arundel Castle works, who expired at the 
institution on Thursday from the effects of an accident sus- 
tained while at work on the previous Monday. 

Mr. W. F. E. Seymour, from the Home Office, one of H.M. 
Inspectors under the Factories and Workshops Act, was in 
-attendance. 

George Hinks, brother-in-law of the deceased, living at 
Thakeham, Pulborough, gave evidence to the effect that 
deceased was fifty-nine years of age, and was a very sober, 
‘industrious man. 

John George Russell, manager of the works being carried 
on at Arundel Castle by Messrs Rattee & Kett, produced plans 
and photographs of the works, and explained very explicitly the 
circumstances under which the regrettable accident, the first 
during a period of twelve years, occurred. On the day in question 
workmen were engaged in making alterations at the top of 
a turret, taking the roof off the turret which covered the turret 
staircase. The deceased was upon some scaffolding about 


37 feet above the roadway. The scaffolding was protected in 
the ordinary way with a guard-rail, and towards the south-west 
there was a tarpaulin put up to protect 
weather. 


the men from the 
It was hung between the south-west wall and the 
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When the accident occurred, a fellow workman of th 
deceased came to witness with information of it, and he a 
once made arrangements for medical assistance, after which ; 
conveyance was obtained and in half an hour’s time th 
deceased was on the way to Chichester Infirmary. Decease 
had been employed on the works over eleven years, and wa 
a very sober and hard-working man. 

Tom Mayo, stonenason, who was engaged at work with th 
deceased, stated that about ten minutes past two on Monda 
afternoon a gust of wind caught the tarpaulin sheet, knockin; 
the deceased otf the scaffolding down the turret staircase. H, 
was at the time engaged in putting a support, consisting of ; 
piece of wood—commonly called a “straight edge” —to fee 
long and 5 inches wide, against the tarpaulin to prevent i 
blowing out. It was a rather windy day, and when the gust ¢ 
wind caught the tarpaulin it blew deceased through the ope 
doorway, over the guard wall below, and down the turret stair 
case as far as the thirteenth step Witness went down at onc 
and picked him up. Deceased did not speak, and wa 
apparently unconscious. Everything possible was done fe 
the injured man, and witness subsequently accompanied hit 
to Chichester. 

Replying to the foreman of the jury, the witness explaine 
that the tarpaulin was tied to its frame, and there was a piec 
of cord in the middle to keep it in its place, but there was som 
play, and the wind caused it to suddenly bulge out like a sai 
It was a tarpaulin 12 feet square. Deceased was face upward 
when he picked him up 

George Kiln, labourer, 
of the last witness. 

Mr James Sands Elliott, house-surgeon at Chicheste 
Infirmary, gave evidence as to the admission of the decease 
to the infirmary. He was suffering from concussion of tt 
brain and was unconscious At the back of the head the 
was a scalp wound 4 inches long which exposed the bon 
Over the front part of the head and forehead there was exter 
sive bruising. Both eyes were black. There was also sligl 
bruising about the shoulders. Deceased’s condition gradual 
became worse, he never regained consciousness, and die 
about midday on Thursday __ In his opinion the cause of dea 
was fracture of the base of the skull, the result of the fall whi 
had been described by previous witnesses. It was a hopele 
case from the first. 

The jury, upon this evidence, returned a verdict of “Ac 


dental death.” 


Lyminster, confirmed the evidenc 
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Mr. Henry TanwortH WELLS, R.A., who died _on 
Friday, the 16th inst., had for forty years been recognised 
as a successful portrait-painter. There was no artist during 
that time who was more capable in Suggesting the qualities 
of English womanhood, and no painter's works should be 
regarded hereafter as more indicative of the domestic 
virtues of English ladies in the nineteenth century. From 
the excellence of his characterisation he may not have been 
a favourite with those who wished to appear on canvas as 
if they were extraordinary beings who lived on admiration 
alone. He was born in London in 1828. At first he 
practised as a miniature painter, but like others he found 
his occupation gone through photography. Fortunately for 
himself he was competent to work in oils. He rarely 
attempted subject pictures. In 1866 he was elected an 
Associate of the Academy, and four years afterwards be- 
came an Academician. There could hardly have been a 
more loyal and conservative member. He looked upon the 
Academy as a perfect institution, and was indisposed 
towards any alteration in itsarrangements. Lord LEIGHTON 
recognised his qualities by selecting him to be his /ocum 
tenens during his illness. One of Mr. WELLs’s daughters 
married Mr, ARTHUR E, STREET. 


_ THE special appeal committee of the Governors of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital acted wisely on Monday in coming 
to the following resolution:—‘ That having regard to the 
criticism upon the proposed appeal for the enlargement of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, based on inaccurate informa- 
tion, a committee be appointed to report, first, whether it is 
desirable in the public interest and on financial grounds to 
retain St. Bartholomew’s Hospital on its present site; 
secondly, in the event of the retention of the hospital on 
its present site, whether any better scheme of rebuilding 
than that suggested by the Governors can be devised; 
thirdly, upon any other matters affecting the hospital that 
the committee may think it desirable to inquire into.” The 
agitation about St. Bartholomew’s is no more than a 
repetition—it may be on a larger scale—of that raised by 
the Manchester Infirmary. An hospital which is established 
in one place during a great many years is generally looked 
on by the public, and especially by those who are likely to 
utilise it, as a fixture which cannot be altered without 
causing general inconvenience. On the other hand, there 
is no doubt that the sanitary condition of an old hospital 
is imperfect. When, as in Manchester and in Smithfield, 
the surrounding buildings have become larger in size, there 
is also an advantage in removal to a more open district. 
All such problems present many complex aspects, and 
much can be said for and against each of them. In 
Manchester several years have been occupied in endeavour- 
Ing to satisfy all parties, but in vain. Not only has much 
money been spent on plans and inquiries, but still larger 
sums have been lost because some subscribers were dis- 
contented. ‘The final arrangements seem to be as far away 
from realisation as ever. We hope the Manchester case 
will be taken as a warning by all interested in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s. It is possible to have interminable discussions over 
reconstruction, and unless there is some compromise between 
extreme views, the hospital is sure to suffer. 


WHEN Greek meets Greek, it used to be said, then 
comes the tug-of-war, and when one contractor starts to 
criticise another the allegations are likely to be unlimited. 
The law, however, does not make allowance for the know- 
ledge which is displayed in discovering what are supposed 
to be weak points, nor will a critic be excused if he should 
appear as an angry ratepayer. Mr. GeorGE Hay.es, who 
is a builder and contractor, owns property in Wilton Road, 
Shanklin, which the Urban District Council resolved to 
have sewered, levelled, metalled, &c. Mr. DANDRIDGE 


obtained the contract, which he carried out under the 
Council’s surveyor and the clerk of works. While the 
works were in progress Mr. Hay.es informed the Council 
that the contract was being carried out in a barefaced, 
scamping manner, and gave particulars of defects. An 
inquiry followed, which showed there was no ground for 
the charges. Mr. HayLEs was not to be convinced and 
declined to pay his proportion of the expenses. The 
magistrates having ordered the payment, he appealed to 
the King’s Bench Division without success. As the 
charges were mentioned at the meeting of the Urban 
Council and thus made public, Mr. DANDRIDGE was con)- 
pelled to bring an action. The defendant pleaded that he 
wrote as a ratepayer and frontager, and his letter was 
privileged. At the trial before Mr. Justice Ripiey and a 
special jury, the defendant was desirous to call evidence to 
show that the work was not carried out in accordance with 
the specification, but the judge intimated that such testi- 
mony would not affect the question raised by the case, 
which was whether the plaintiff had satisfied the surveyor, 
as it was said he had done. The case of the defendant, 
therefore, rested upon the plea of privilege and absence of 
malice. The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff with 
50/7, damages. 


WHEN the Giffard injector came first into use in this 
country it was generally regarded as a philosophical puzzle. 
There was no question of its superiority in forcing water 
into a boiler, which was more quickly filled than formerly, 
but why the steam on coming into contact with cold water 
did not lose its quality was at first a mystery. HENRI 
GIFFARD was a Frenchman of marvellous inventiveness. 
In the course of thirty years he took out nearly forty 
patents to his own considerable profit, and he became a- 
wealthy man. The greater part of his fortune was left to 
the French Government for the purpose of being employed 
on works of scientific utility. The Government in return 
decided to erect a memoriai of GirrarD in the head- 
quarters of the French Society of Civil Engineers in the 
Rue Blanche, Paris: The commission was left incomplete 
by the late M. Massoutie, and was finished by 
M. Coutant. The memorial is of white marble, and has 
been placed in the Salles des Fétes of the Society. It 
consists of a bust of the inventor with allegorical figures. 
The Society of Civil Engineers in France promises to be as 
influential as the English Society. Wealthy members have 
been most generous, and, in consequence, the prizes which 
are offered give rise to spirited contests. 


M. GEROME not only has a long and distinguished 
history as a painter and sculptor, but he still is as brilliant 
in execution as he was in 1847. The Cock-fighting, which 
was painted in that year, is yet in the Luxembourg, and we 
hope it will long remain there. Since that time he has 
painted Greek, Roman, French and other incidents. He 
must be a daring man who would venture on the improve- 
ment of one of M. GéROmr’s pictures. But such an artist 
must exist, and he will soon have an opportunity of 
exhibiting himself in the law courts. In 1896 a picture 
was hung in the Salon in which M. G&rdOme represented 
Louis XIV. and his Court in the gardens of Versailles. 
The king was shown near Madame DE MaAINTENON. The 
painter was particular in suggesting that the incident 
occurred in the evening, when the expiring rays of the sun 
were visible, and.the moon rose above the palace. This: 


| picture was lately found with MM. BEeRNHEIM, the dealers. 


It had been operated on by an American, who preferred to 
repaint the whole of the sky, and to omit not only the 
moon, but its delicate reflections on the basins. M. 
GEROME was naturally annoyed, and proceedings have been 
taken by the artist in his own defence. MM. BEerNHEIM 
admit that the picture appears to be altered, but from the 
successful manner of the execution they imagined the 
change was due to M. GréROME himself. As is usual under 
such circumstances in France, this picture has been placed 
in the custody of an expert until the proceedings come to 
an end, 
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THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT AT 
Si. ePAUL’S: 


FOREIGNER who wished to exemplify the tendency 
towards confusion which is supposed to be inherent 
in England could not find a more striking instance than is 
afforded by the history of the Wellington Memorial. ‘That 
noble work cannot be considered as completed, and as 
every stage of its existence has hitherto been marked by 
error, there is no knowing what may happen to it. There 
is a tragedy also accompanying it, for the life of the sculptor 
was clouded and, indeed, shortened by the unworthy treat- 
ment he received from representatives of the Government 
who were in power during its creation, A recent event 
suggests the propriety of a brief narration of the strange 
history. 

WELLINGTON died in 1852, a year after the Great 
Exhibition in Hyde Park, which was imagined to initiate 
a new era in which war would be unknown. He was 
buried in the crypt of St. Paul’s. In 1856 it was resolved 
to make arrangements for the erection of a monument in 
the cathedral. A competition that might be called inter- 
national was organised. It excited so much interest that 
no less than five hundred applications were received for the 
-conditions, which were accompanied bya plan of St. Paul’s. 
‘The site selected was not that now occupied by STEVENS’s 
work, or that in which it was originally set up, but under 
the most eastern arch on the north side of the nave, the 
space allotted measuring 13 feet by 9 feet. The cost of 
the memorial was estimated to be 20,000/, an inadequate 
sum for so important’an undertaking. The nine premiums 
offered amounted to 2,200/. Ejighty-three designs were 
sent in. 

Muddle prevailed as soon as the designs had to be con- 
sidered. The judges were the Marquis of LANSDOWNE, 
Lord OverRsTtongE, Dean MiLman, Mr.-EpDwarp Cust, Mr. 
GLADSTONE and Professor CockERELL. The last, as a 
professional artist, felt he was out of place, especially as 
his suggestions were not accepted. He therefore resigned. 
The business was consequently left in the hands of amateurs. 
One of their first steps was to express, but rather indefinitely, 
disapproval of the site. They said :—‘“‘ We have not con- 
sidered ourselves bound to take into exclusive considera- 
tion the peculiar fitness and adaptation to that spot in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral which appears to be in contemplation 
for the erection of the proposed monument, which con- 
sideration might possibly have led to some difference in 
the selection.” The judges assessed designs for the different 
prizes which varied in amount from 700/. to roo/.,, but sug- 
gested that before one was chosen for execution the opinion 
of some experienced artists should be obtained. After 
the awards had been made the test was applied of placing the 
premiated models under a small copy in wood of the arch in 
the nave, although that position was thought to be unsuited. 
The design by ALFRED GEORGE STEVENS, to which one of 
the roo/. prizes had been adjudged, appeared to sustain 
the test most successfully, and Lord JoHN MANNERS, as 
First Commissioner of Works, gave him the commission. 

The name of ALFRED STEVENS was mainly known 
im connection with industrial desigrs, and there was 
much discontent expressed over his appointment. This did 
not, s)-far.as can be.made out,. produce any effect in 
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Whiteball. Stevens was not, however, recognised as one 


of the grandees of art, and as if with a desire to diminish any 


pride he might feel at his success, the insufficient sum — 


assigned for the work was further reduced. A pair of bas- 
reliefs were ordered to adorn the spot set apart for the 


memorial on the south-west instead of the north-east side 


of the building, and the 6,000/. which they cost, with other 


expenses, were deducted from the 20,000/, which was — 


supposed to be applicable to STEvENS’s work alone. 
STEVENS -was allowed the liberty of altering his design to 
suit the diminished price, but the unprecedented condition 
was imposed on him that he must deposit with the Office 


of Works a full-sized model of the memorial as it was to be — 
Eventually he found that not more than — 


carried out. 
10,000/. was at his disposal. 


A work of such extreme importance, which was ex- 


pected to embody the most advanced art of the time, and 
to express the national admiration for WELLINcTON, could 
not be modelled and wrought with expedition. STEVENS’ 
wished to brood over his task, and he altered.and realtered, 
regardless of the fact that however much he might 
elaborate it and come nearer to perfection, there could be no 
increase of profit to himself. He was, unquestionably, a 
bad accountant, and, as such, was an undesirable con- 
tractor. The different parts of the memorial were not 
completed in the order which would be believed most 
satisfactory by ordinary men of business, and eventually it~ 
was necessary to make arrangements with another con- 


tractor for completing the work to such an extent as would 


enable the public to realise that the Office of Works was 
not wasting money on an illusion. The result is to be 
seen in St. Paul’s. ‘The materials used are bronze and 
marble. 
Englishman’s. design which is before us. It is also” 
gratifying testimony to English skill that the complicated 
castings, than which none more difficult can: be seen in 
Europe, were carried out in an English foundry by Mr. H. 
YOUNG. 

In the original design, StEveNS intended to have the 
monument surmounted by an equestrian figure of 
WeELuINGTON. He wished to suggest the victorious warrior 
who gained a hundred: fights and never lost a gun, as well 
as the honoured chief who had to succumb like the meanest 


to death. StTEvENs had studied Renaissance art too deeply — 


to be unaware of the advantage of the pyramid arrangement. 
The equestrian figure formed a climax to the composition. 
That he was slow to realise so important a part of the 


It is satisfactory to know that throughout it is an — | 


memorial is easily understood. Da Vinc1, we know, went 


long in quest of the central head for his Last Supper. 
Dean Mitman had objected in a humorous way to the 
Duke riding into the cathedral on his own monument, and 
in consequence STEVENS had prepared a dome-like termi- 
nation. Any modification of that kind, which, by-the-by, 
was never realised, did not cause the annihilation of his’ 
project of a conquering WeLLIncTon. His pupil, Mr. 
HuGuH STANNUS, tells us how Stevens, “after his affliction 
by paralysis, and when his mind had become somewhat 
warped, began to prepare a model for an equestrian. statue. 
This is very rough and incomplete, being a mere full-sized 
sketch in plaster.” 


Everyone knows that for the last quarter of a century 


much has been said and written concerning the statue. It 
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is a question which bristles with difficulties. STEVEN S's rough 
sketch is less suggestive of the slim “ Copenhagen ” which 
was employed at Waterloo than of sucha horse as Mr. G. F. 
Warts has modelled, and which can portray the dominant 
power of the rider. Mr. Stannus put one side of the case 
when he said:—‘ A first-rate sculptor accustomed: to 
equestrian groups would doubtless find it (the model) very 
useful to fix the size and general attitude in making a 
group, should the Government decide upon going to the 
expense, and if the cathedral authorities revoke the late 
Dean’s decision and allow of it. This would, however, 
at once take away from Sevens the credit of having com- 
pleted the work. The truest respect to his memory will be 


¥ 


= 


ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR WELLINGTON MEMORIAL. 


shown by leaving the monument as he arranged it at the 
climax of his judgment, instead of calling in another 
sculptor to divide the credit with the dead.” On the other 
hand, we have the late Lord LeiGHtTon advocating the 
worthily crowning of the magnificent conception of the 
memorial by an equestrian statue of the Duke. The rough 
unfinished model, he considered, would “serve as a suffi- 
cient guide to the artist who shall be privileged finally to 
carry out this portion of the cenotaph; that artist should 
be a man whose genius will carry him worthily through 
such a task, and whose reverence for the name of ALFRED 
STEVENS will insure that close adherence to the leading 
lines and features of the first design which the public voice 
would justly demand ; such a man, both in his gifts and in 
his reverence, the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s have seen 
in Mr. Giipert, R.A., whose selection for so noble a 
task will command, I cannot doubt, universal approval.” 
Lord Lricuton endeavoured to collect the funds 
which would be requisite for the production of the statue. 
Sir E. J. Povnrer vainly attempted to induce the Govern- 
ment to give 2,c00/, Last year the President considered 
he was justified in believing the Government would be 
more favourable to the proposal. Meanwhile another 
effort was being made by a few private donors to raise 
the money, and with better results. The Dean and 
Chapter have agreed to the project, and the commission 


for the equestrian figure has been entrusted to Mr. Jonn 
TWEED. ; 

In our days it is almost impossible to make a selection 
of an artist which will gain general approval. ‘There is so 
much equality among .painters and sculptors, it is assumed 
that the preference for any individual is a slight on the 
others, as if it were intended to convey that there is no 
longer a common average among all. It was inevitable 
that when a sculptor who was not even an Associate of the 
Academy was selected for so important an undertaking his 
capability should be questioned. Mr. TWreEpD can point 
to, at least, one trial-piece which is meritorious. We 
published some panels in June 1900 which were prepared 
by him for the base of a statue of Ceci, RuopEs, and 
anyone who will look at them with impartial eyes must allow 
that the mounted men and their steeds have been modelled 
with much vigour. The sculptor made no attempt to 
imitate, much less to rival, the Panathenaic frieze. .. He had 
to represent improvised soldiers without any common 
uniform, and their horses were not of the heroic type.. The 
figure of CecIL RHODES is aiso without any idealisation. It 
is the portrait of a vigorous man who wished to be repre- 
sented in his everyday attire, which it must be allowed is 
not suggestive of Bond Street. What must strike everyone 
is that the sculptor was above all things truthful, and faith- 
fully realised the class of men who were the pioneers of 
empire in South Africa, . 

Is it to be taken as a universal axiom that a young 
sculptor:-who makes individuality predominant in his works 
must necessarily fail when he attempts to be imaginative ? 
To say, as one of the Academicians does, that to put 
TWEED upon STEVENS is to put Salisbury spire upon St. 
Paul’s, and that-the result would be lamentable because the 
incongruity would be lasting, and remain an cternal 
discredit to the art judgment of this generation may 
be very vehement; but it is only a new version of the 
attacks made against STEVENS nearly fifty years ago, when 
the superior beings of art pointed out the incongruity of 
employing the work of a modeller of fenders and fireirons 
for a naticnal memorial. Why should Mr. Tweep be 
denied the opportunity of producing an heroic figure 
of _WELLINGTON because he has been successful in 
representing miners on horseback and undrilled infantry ? 
A man who is a devoted admirer of STEVENS’S work is not 
likely to be regardless of the spirit of the memorial. 

At the same time, we consider that as the memorial is a 
national treasure it should not be made the subject of hole- 
and-corner arrangements. A few men may believe they 
are entitled to public gratitude because they subscribed 
among themselves the 2,000/. for the completion of the 
Wellington Monument, which Lord LeicuTon with all his 
influence was unable to raise, and which the Government 
were afraid to grant. But they would show a more wise 
and generous spirit if they did not insist on being the 
dispensers of the money. Many a fine church in England 
has-been ruined because subscribers insisted on the carry- 
ing out of pet schemes of restoration. Sculpture can be as 
easily disfigured as buildings. We do not suppose Mr. 
TTWEED’s work would be out of harmony with STEVENs’s. As 
he obtained the commission let him retain it. But for the 
sake of principle we consider he ought to allow his mode} 
of the equestrian statue of WELLINGTON to be subjected to 
the scrutiny of some artists of standing. If there is any 
apprehension of jealousy affecting impartiality in England 
it would not be impossible to obtain a judgment from 
Frenchmen which could not be impugned. But what artist 


{ would equal Mr. Warts for such a purpose ? 


We cannot close without remarking on the conduct of 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s. For years past it was 
believed that Dean Mitman’s dictum about the unfitness 
of an equestrian figure was still accepted as law. Now 
there has been astartling change, and arrangements have been 
entered into which are enough to disturb the repose of the 
author of “Fazio.” The Bishop of Stepney, although 
chairman of the committee, was not aware of what was 
transacted between his own committee and the Dean and 
Chapter. The President of the Royal Academy was no 
less ignorant on the subject. All this is very serious. It 
reveals that the cathedral authorities. need supervision, and 
that to insure protection for the building and its contents 
Parliamentary interference is urgently demanded. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN. 


By Percy L. Marks. 
CHAPTER IV. 
PERSPECTIVE EFFECTS, CHIAROSCURO, PROJECTIONS, 


4 ‘HE problem of dealing with perspective effects is one of 

varying importance, dependent, of course, not merely 
on the nature of the building, but, to a still greater extent, 
on the possibilities existing, or to be created, for obtaining 
perspective views. And it must be remembered that very 
little, if any, consideration need be accorded on this score 
to a mere facade, as possessed by many even important 
buildings in large towns. But when the facility exists for 
viewing the building ex d/oc, and from various standpoints, 
the value of perspective effects is in direct ratio to the 
tmportance of the structure, if it be a public one, and to its 
aature, if private. 

It has just been noted that the mere facade needs but 
slight consideration perspectively, and this because it 
would require extraordinary efforts in such cases to produce 
unsatisfactory effects. As soon, however, as the roof-line 
with any excrescent features is in question, perspective 
merits close consideration. This will be more clearly 
shown by a couple of examples. One is illustrated here 
(fig. 21), being a. perspective view of the warehouse pre- 
viously shown in elevation. It will be noted that the 
effect of its being viewed from one imaginary standpoint 
(as is the case in geometrical elevations) is on a par with 
the proper perspective effect. But let anyone take the 
trouble to view the openwork finial to the Hippodrome in 
Leicester Square, London; it looks amorphous or, at any 
rate, misshapen. The effect from the street is displeasing 
in the extreme, though it is possible that the finial looked 
passable in geometrical elevation. 

It is frequently remarked how this or that building 
looks so well (or otherwise) from such and such a view ; as 
for example, St. Paul’s: Cathedral is said to be seen to 
greatest advantage from Fetter Lane. The writer’s opinion 
is that Watling Street, by Bow Lane, offers one of the 
happiest views. ‘This leads inevitably to the conclusion 
that architects should not merely consider the effect of 
their building from one particular standpoint, but should 
also take into account the possible positions for obtaining 
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Warehouse : ¢P Bankhart.Achileet, 
Exe. 20: 


views ; the latter requirement is twofold in its nature, not 


knowledge that, in one instance, there are numerous points 
for observation will necessitate the consideration of per- — 
spective effects on an extended basis, a very. limited -scope. 
for observance in another instance would render the 


consideration of such effects unnecessary. 


To meet a possible contention that mig 
namely, that it evinces a poor artist who would treat thus 


grudgingly the question of perspective effects—it must he 


remarked that it is dealt with so as to show possible or per- 


missible modifications of design, and .it is by no means. 


recommended that such harsh treatment should be 
accorded as would be implied by. an abrupt dividing 
line. But after making all allowances, the following maxim 
will hold good, namely, that a design suitable where there 
exists an unobstructed view would admit of proportional 
modified treatment according as the view is more or less 
impeded. Consider, for example, an elevation such as is 
shown in fig. 22, This might be suitable for one of the 


' 


Fic. 22.—S1IDE ELEVATION TO HOUSE. 


sides of a detached house, with adequate means of viewing 
same. If, however, another building is brought so close up 


ht be urged here. 


to it as to conceal the elevation from view, the esthetic 


value of the design is destroyed; windows and_ arches 
which help to break the surface of a wall so pleasingly, and 


aid powerfully in perspective effects, lose their value in this — 


respect when the two buildings are so close together as to 


render it impossible to focus the side elevation. Again, a 
raking plinth, as shown, which serves to add to the appear- 
ance of strength, loses value under like conditions ; a heavy 


projecting cornice that gives effective play to chiaroscuro 


has a minimum value when the sunshine or daylight does not 
gain access. An example of such neighbouring blocks of 
buildings can be seen on Holborn Viaduct, London, and a 
glance at these would serve to. show the uselessness of 
designing attractive elevations for their flanks. Of course, 
as previously remarked in reference to scale, if the obstruc- 
tion is clearly but a temporary one, or of a nature 
likely to be removed speedily, and not to be replaced by 
another, then the treatment accorded should be as though 
an obstruction did not exist. Individual features should 
likewise be similarly considered, so frequently is a 
geometrical design stultified when subjected to the prac- 
tical application of the laws of perspective. A dome 
requires the utmost care in design. St. Paul’s Cathedral 
is a well-known instance of successful application; and the 
dome, holding as it doesa somewhat central position on the 
building, and dominating the neighbourhood, is the noblest 
conceivable treatment under the circumstances. Objection: 
is at times taken to the so-called falsity of the design, in 
that this dome is not constructional, but the objection is 
not one that should be seriously urged. Wren. well knew 
the principles that should govern the employment -of this 
feature. A paraboloid would not have been so happy a form 
externally as the nearly hemispherical section employed ; 
whilst viewed internally the latter form might, through 
an optical illusion, have seemed to “sag” (bend inwards) at 
the crown; but, by using the paraboloid. for the internal 


only expansive, out limitative—that is to say, that whilst the | dome, the optical effect would be satisfactory. It is, as a 
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rule,a mistake to impute to people particular currents of 
thought when viewing their completed works ; but, in the 
case of WREN, who has left so many successful monuments 
behind him, there is ample warrant. That St. Paul’s 
has defects, regarded eesthetically, 1s pretty generally 
allowed, the most serious being the screen wall in front of 
the flying buttresses, but when any man can claim with 
justice to have surpassed WREN as an architect, it will be 
time for such an individual to cavil at the master’s work. 
However, it would be then found that the desire to indulge 
in invectives would have passed away. ‘The cathedral has 
been too often reproduced to warrant its inclusion here, 
but the construction to which objection has been taken is 
illustrated later. In passing, it may De noted that neither of 
the two domes referred to above is (strictly speaking) 
structural, an intermediate brick hyperboloidal cone doing 
the useful work, the two domes being more purely decorative. 

Pavilion roofs, rectangular on plan, and of curved 
section, are frequently used on buildings, and, as 
customarily treated, have a very “Jean and hungry look.” 
It is most assuredly requisite that their effect should be 
tried in perspective from the principal possible standpoints. 
The finial or lantern, which forms the termination. very 
frequently, requires careful contouring. It may possibly be 
considered a matter of individual taste ; but to the author 
the finial treatment accorded to the dome on that otherwise 
fine building, the Carlton Hotel, London; is unworthy 
of its position. This is only one examp!e of unpleasing effect 
that might be copiously illustrated. Fléches on roofs are 
also apt to look clumsy in treatment: it would be well in 
both cases to erect trial models on the buildings. 

Intimately connected with perspective effects is the 
subject of the correction of optical illusions, and in this 
there are no better models to be followed than the ancient 
Greeks, They raised the subject to the level of high art. 
Entasis (the curvature given to shafts of columns) was 
introduced to correct the hollowed appearance (greatest 
near the centre) that a long, unbroken, straight-standing line 
would assume. The scami//i impares was similar treat. 
ment accorded to the steps of a flight, to prevent the 
ippearance of “sagging ” (or sinking) that would otherwise 
D€ noticeable. 

Entasis is frequently—indeed, customarily—employed at 
he present day, but the use of scami//i impares is neglected. 
Many architects are, unfortunately, not satisfied with con- 
ining the use of entasis for a negative result, but employ it 
or the purpose of pulvination or cushioning, a fashion that 
S greatly to be deprecated. An example of this is shown 
n fig. 23. The mistake so often made is to follow blindly 


Pulvinafion 
Fig.. 23. 


any matter, instead of understanding the vacson @étre. 
e Greeks, for example, did not commence the entasis 
mation from the base of the shaft, as they recognised 
t up to about the average level of the eye the straight- 
9S of a line was not affected optically ; consequently the 
ft was made straight for the corresponding lower portion 
the total height, and thence to the top a very gentle 
asIS was employed. The result of the scientific care 
reised was an apparently straight shaft, but in the 
sent day the entasis is too often carbuncular. In a 
ilar way to what is required by columns as regards 
1SIS, SO also is it with spires, 

Another feature in the employment of which the Greeks 
iced their zesthetic feeling was the diminishing shaft. 
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They were either guided by Nature, who even in the shape 
and diminution of the trunk of a tree (possibly the origin 
of the Greek column) works sesthetically ; haply their 
artistic instincts sufficed, or they may have been influenced 
by both in combination. It may be urged that nature has 
a scientific explanation for such diminution, and that art 
and nature do not necessarily work in parallel grooves ; 
but the probability is that the Greeks, convinced that there 
was not any scientific principle involved that would con. 
demn the use of the diminishing shaft, felt themselves to 
be at liberty to indulge their artistic proclivities. 

Other devices were also resorted to by them to improve 
the effect of their buildings, and all show evidence of 
earnest thought. They gave apparently additional strength 
to the angles of their stylar buildings by lessening the 
extreme intercolumniations, and in their Doric order, this 
produced the additional advantage of bringing the end 
triglyphs close to the angles of the frieze, thus further 
giving the appearance of additional Strength. In Ap- 
pendix B, some remarks by the Roman architect, 
VITRUVIUS, are extracted from his work on Architecture. 
These extracts will show incidentally that certain of the 
principles advocated in the present series, and written in 
the twentieth century of the Christian era, are amply sup- 
ported by the precedent established in Virruvius’s writings 
of the first century. 

(Zo be continued.) 


ARCHITECTURAL COMPOSITION * 

HEN Appison first presented himself as “ Mr. 
SPECTATOR,” he narrated his history in the belief 

that a reader rarely is pleased with a book until he knows 
something about the character of the author, his appearance 
and disposition. In those days books were not so 
abundant as they are now, and there were fewer writers. 
People do not trouble themselves about their favourite 
authors nowadays, or if they give them a thought they 
have confid: nce in their own ability to realise all idio- 
syncrasies without further aid than is afforded by. the 
printed pages. In the case of Mr. VAN PELT they would 
be likely to say he was a vivacious gentleman who was 
fond of informal teaching, who would express his thoughts as 
readily by a little diagram on the margin of a student’s 
drawing as by words, and who would enforce his con- 
clusions by referring to the practice of French architects 
in whose offices he worked, or the lectures he attended at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. In the “Apologia pro Vita 
Sua” Cardinal Newman tells us how he was taught by 
WHATELY to weigh his words, and to be cautious in his 
statements ; how Dr. Hawkins enlightened him about 
Tradition ; how some other Don of Oriel expounded to him 
the doctrine of Apostolical Succession, and soon. Mr. 
VAN PELT in the same way states that one part of his 
volume is due to the teachings of M. Guapet, that 
M. THIERRY made him realise the significance of a plan, 
and M. DEGLANE the meaning of the word “composi- 
tion.” We suppose many a young Sunday-school teacher 
must have been amazed at the backwardness of JoHN 
Henry Newnan although he was a Fellow of Oriel, and 


| no doubt there are students who will take airs when they 


contrast Mr. VAN PELt’s dulness with their own instinctive 
appreciation of planning and designing. Both cases 
suggest what different significations can be attached to 
simple words. Does every architect who is in practice 
comprehend the significance of aplan, or the meaning of 
“composition,” with all the fulness which the words convey 
to the mind of a French professor of architecture? We do 
not think so, and we believe that a man has reason to be 
grateful to anyone who would demonstrate to him, even 
partially, how vast is the knowledge and skill which plan or 
composition can involve. 

This demonstration is rarely to be performed by means 
of a book alone. We can imagine that Mr. Van PEL1’s 
pupils in the Cornell College will say that in his volume 


* A Discussion of Composition Especially as Applied to Architec- 
‘ure, by John Vredenburgh Van Pelt, Architecte diplémé par le 
Gouvernement Frangais, Professor in Charge of the College of Architec- 
ture, Cornell University. Illustrated by the author. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd. 
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there is not the animation which was to be found in his 
lectures and conversation. All students do not encounter 
the same difficulties, and the way to expound plans or to 
give an initiation into the mysteries of composition must be 
adapted to the peculiarities of an individual student. In 
other words, we believe that the “ Discussion,” which does 
not in this case mean debating, is little more than an out- 
line of the college discourses. It is divided into six parts, 
some of which relate as much to painting and sculpture and 
other modes.of production as to architecture. In the first 
we hear of artistic virtues such as truth, simplicity, careful- 
ness, &c. ; in the second the elementary principles of com- 
position and technical laws are explained ; in the third we 
Jearn about the application of the laws of composition ; in 
the fourth various suggestions are made about decorative 
works ; the fifth and sixth relate to planning under various 
forms. 

Mr. Van PELT supports his conclusions by extracts 
from. various writers, RusKIN, and more especially M. 
Mavevx, being considered as serviceable. Many diagrams 
are introduced, and the careful reader will derive from the 
book such a knowledge of French practice as will be useful 
to him professionally. For example, the following laws of 
composition express qualities which in French work are 
generally present: — 


1. The interest must be focalised, and have its most potent 
expression in one point. (This point we shall call the climax.) 

2. The number of secondary focal points must be reduced 
to minimum; where such points exist they must be conceived 
primarily in regard to the climax, and in their comparative 
importance must work up to it. 

3. The different minor elements of the composition, each 
perhaps relating to its own special focal point, must still feel 
the influence of the climax. 

4. In a pictorial composition ‘he different elements must 
balance in such a manner that the average of interest will fall 
‘n the middle of the frame. In the other visual arts balance in 
relation to the centre of gravity must be observed 

5. That the different elements of a composition, climax, 
secondary climaxes and sub-motives may attain to the highest 
interest they must contrast one with the other. 

6. That unity exist in the composition the laws of harmony 
must be observed and no foreign element introduced, 


The foregoing conclusions or axioms are of course 
explained and developed. It is difficult to base art on 
science, but Mr. Van Petr does so as far as possible. 
There is, for example, an interesting chapter on optical 
effects which will suggest reasons for perceptions which are 
indisputably incorrect. Thus, the angle at the apex of an 
equilateral triangle, which must be equiangular, with a 
horizontal base, seems more acute than the angles at the 
base. Parallel lines, as everybody is aware, appear to con- 
verge; it is also a simple matter to make right lines on 
planes look to be curved, and hence “ it is possible some 
of the curves apparently used by the Greeks in place of 
straight lines in their larger temples—the Parthenon, for 
jinstance—presumably intended to correct unpleasant optical 
effects, were, in essence, the outcome of the illusion just 
described.” But even sceptics are disposed to make an 
exception of the Parthenon although they may allow the 
rule applies to other edifices. 

When treating of plans, some examples which won the 
Grand Prix of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts are introduced. 
M. DEGLANE, who has been successful in that way, recog- 
nses the difference between ideal work and efforts to meet 
specific conditicns. One of his maxims, we are told, is 
““The architect can never have perfection. He must 
always choose the lesser of two evils.” That is peculiarly 
applicable in the case of planning. Modern needs are not 
served by plans in the Louis XV. style, but wealthy 
Americans are willing to put up with some inconvenience 
in order to have a chateau. Mr. VAN PELT explains one 
exercise in planning on a grand scale, in which his students 
at Cornell took part. The subject was “a riding club,” with 
stables for 160 horses, an arena for riding lessons and 
exhibitions, a carriage house and servants’ quarters. Each 
of the items was taken up separately and considered, and 
after going through the work in detail and making 
several attempts, returning, it may be, to the first thought 
as the most eligible, the final work required is thus 
suggested :—‘‘ Further study of the sketch means a careful 
redrawing of the whole, or, at least, of parts, on 


that commissions 
way. The teaching 
to look to France as 
architecture is systematised. Mr. VAN PELT gives generab 
directions about the manner in which the planning of 
different classes of buildings should te taken up. The 
following extract relating to churches will show the spirit 


tend, the mystical 
Roman Catholic Church is a type; 
culture cults. 
more do forms, pageants, processions, 
music and all that appeals to the senses, 
the imagination, become important ; as 

scientific the more are these, 
greater than force and matter, excluded. 
foreshadow these tendencies. 
of Chartres or Notre-Dame 
hall. 
fulness of the old Roman Catholic service. 
services there is need of an auditorium. The Episcopal service 
is the most ornate of these. 
the English and earlier Roman 
shows no need for processions. 

it does away with the requisite of side aisles, and even chapels, 
substituting that the greatest number of worshippers must heat 
‘and follow the priest, both in sermon and service. is tr 
that the Church of England holds its services in old cathedrals, 
but this is in spite of 
the greater part of the 
choir screens, &c. 
the most conservative of our forms of modern worship. _Is the 
spirit changed also? 
of England are not 

but the great body is essentially modern, 
is a mistake to copy old cathedrals in plan—present needs ar 
changed; a fault to imitate. them in feeling—modern spirit ha 
forgotten the old, 


cane 
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successive pieces of tracing paper—five, ten, twenty times. 
if need be. 


We begin with masses, and end by going into. 


the smallest details, first at a small scale, then at double, 
Fiaally. come the exhibition or working drawings.” An 
exercise of that kind must have a . 
young architects, 


beneficial effect upon. 
although they will afterwards discover: 
have to be executed in a more summary 
must also induce American students. 
the only country in which the art of 


. . 


‘4 which the most important part of the discussion is 
treated :— el 


There are two extremes toward which such buildings 
and the scientific. Of the former the 
of the latter the ethicab 
The more worship tends to the mystical the 
impressive ceremonies,, 
and through them to. 
the cult tends to the 
or any suggestion of aught 
Character must 
The range is from the cathedrab 
de Paris to the ethical lecture- 
None of our Protestant forms of worship have the 
In all modern 


While it is the direct descendant of 
Catholic service, it usually 
In the planning of its churches 


It is true 


their want of adaptation evidenced by 
English churches being closed off by 
The practical requirements are changed it 


Certainly, some divisions of the Churcl 
far removed from the old feeling at Rome 
In our churches i 


The volume cannot fail to be useful to students. Iti 


‘not, however, to be treated as an auxiliary by those who ar 
indisposed to think 
their art presents. 
pages by all 


seriously about the problems whic 
Greater profit will be derived from th 
who will not regard it as a collection of ready 
made formule, but rather as a guide to thinking. By mean 
of it energetic students can create an Ecole des Beau: 
‘Arts of their own, which will no doubt be infinitely belo 
the great institution in the Rue Bonaparte, but which wi 
at least be superior to the jog-trot routine which has to b 
gone through by a great many architectural aspirants in th 
country. 


HILL OF TARA, CO. MEATH. 


a Be report of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Irelar 
says in reference to the excavations at the Hill of Tara :: 
The irreparable injury done by the partial destruction of t 
“ Rath of the Synods,” continued during a portion of t 
present year, has occupied the serious attention of the Counc 
and everything considered practicable was done to stop t 
work of destruction. | 
The alleged object in digging up this mound is stated 
be a search for “The Ark of the Covenant,” which the ins 
gator of the search has stated he believes to have be 
deposited in this particular rath. . ae 
The search, as prosecuted by him, involved the digging | 
and consequent destruction of the contour of the portion of | 
mound examined, and it is to the credit of Irish archzologi 
that they have not allowed themselves to be identified with t: 
act of vandalism. 
___The search having proved fruitless, and a strong feeling) 
indignation having been gradually aroused in the locality ¢! 
elsewhere against the continuance of the work, and for ot! 
reasons, it was abandoned during the week ending June 28 I 
On the 18th of that month, the Navan Rural District Coun 
in whose district the monument is situate, adopted a stron{/ 
worded resolution against “the action of the parties 1) 
engaged in obliterating the ancient and historic landmark? 
the far-famed Hill of Tara in the idiotic search for the myth: 


Ark of the Covenant.” 
| 


| 
} 
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ncil have received from the watching committee, 

dpontted to advise in eee with the preservation of 
report as follows :— 

ic fade en find that the famed earthworks on the 
Hill of Tara have for long engaged the attention of the Society. 
They formed the principal attraction of the summer excursion 
in June 1894, for which occasion a short account of the antiqui- 
ties and their history was published, with a copy of the 
Ordnance Survey map of the hill, and a pep which be 
adapted from that of Dr. Petrie, as given in his ‘ Essay on the 
History and Antiquities of Tara. , 

“ The earthworks of Tara are enumerated in the schedule 
attached to the Ancient Monuments Protection Act, 1882 (45 & 
46 Vict. cap. 73). Under the provisions of this Act the owner 
might by deed, under his hand, constitute the Commissioners 
of Public Works, Ireland, the guardians thereof. It appears 
that, in the case of Tara, no such deed as was contemplated by 
tthe Act was executed by the owners. 

“ The portion of the hill on which the greater number of the 
mounds are situated, and the more important part, is on the 
property of Earl Russell; the remaining portion is on the 
property of Mr. G. V. Briscoe. , iy ; 
"In the summer of 1899 attention was called in Parliament 
to the fact that deep trenches were being dug through the Rath 
of the Synods, which is on the property of Mr. Briscoe. . The 
Board of Works took steps to stop the injury to this mound, 
but finding that it was not vested in them, withdrew from any 
further interference with the owner. Neh 

~“ On Lord Russell’s portion of the hill, where the more im- 
portant of the existing structures are to be found, there has 
been no visible alteration in their contour since Petrie’s time. 
The Council wrote to Lord Russell representing the importance 
of preserving the present condition of the hill, and requested 
his lordship ‘not to allow any excavations to be made on his 
property at Tara unless under competent archzologicaliadvice, 
and that if his lordship wishes to allow excavations, to be 
made, the Society would be prepared to arrange for such 
“assistance, in the way of advice and supervision, as may be 
necessary. To this communication a reply was received 
‘from the agent of the property, as follows :—‘ My instructions 
from Lord Russell are that he will allow no excavations to be 
made on his property at Tara. I have so notified Mr. 
Briscoe. 

“‘Mr. Patrick Boylan, of Dublin, it appeared, had acquired 
the interest of a long lease of lands, of which Mr. Briscoe was 
the owner in fee. The Council at once put themselves in com- 
munication with him. Mr. Boylan being a resident in Dublin, 
the president, secretary and Mr. B. R. T. Balfour, of Townley 
Hall, had the advantage of several personal interviews with 
him, with the result that on June 15 he intimated that he with- 
drew his permission to Mr. Briscoe, and on July 1 last Mr. 
Boylan wrote as follows:—*I had an interview with Mr. 
Briscoe, and he gave me to understand that he would do any- 
thing I require in reference to Tara Hill. The men have 
ceased working at the Hill, and Mr. Groom has gone back to 
England,’ 

“Mr. Boylan’s premature decease within the last few weeks 
has, perhaps, created some uncertainty as to the ultimate 
er of this portion of Tara, but for the moment nothing 
can be done. bein hah 

“The condition in which the Rath of the Synods has been 
left is deplorable. It has been trenched over almost entirely 
to a depth of from 8 to ro feet, and in some places to a greater 
depth. With such digging up and destruction of the contour 
no archeological body could for a moment identify themselves; 
nor could your Society consent to take any part with the 
instigators of this search for the ‘ Ark of the Covenant’ 

“Any well-devised scheme for the scientific investigation of 
che antiquities of Tara would require not only money, but 
>xperience on the part of the investigators, and would require 

he co-operation of Earl Russell and the representatives of.the 
ate Mr. Boylan.” 


LIVERPOOL BUILDING BY-LAWS. 
MEETING of the Liverpool Architectural Society was 
\ held on Monday. Mr. W. E. Willink presided, and’ Mr. 
Villiam Goldstraw, city building surveyor, read a paper on 
he revised building by-laws of the Corporation. The by-laws 


a question were provided in the Liverpool Corporation. Act, | 


902, which gave amended powers as to streets and buildings. 
)ne of the most important gave the Corporation the power to 
icreaseé the width of new streets. Where the Corporation 
onsidered any new street to be a main thoroughfare or a 
‘ain approach to the city they were now empowered to make 
4 Maximum width of 80 feet between buildings, instead of 
5 feet. The object of this was to obviate the danger of 
aving to pay heavy compensation in years to come. It was 
bvious that if they allowed the streets to be made 36 feet 
etween buildings, and the necessity subsequently arose to 


widen the thoroughfare and set back the buildings, very large 
amounts would have to be paid for compensation. In cases 
where a width of 80 feet was insisted upon the Act gave the 
Corporation power to pay any reasonable compensation. 


It was also stipulated that no new houses were to 
be built on new estates before the street had been 
laid out with a proper foundation and had. been sewered, 


curbed and channelled, besides which the Corporation might 
require persons laying out estates to alter the proposed 
direction or position of any street and pay compensation. The 
Corporation were further empowered to require that the corner 
of a new building situated at the corner of two streets be 
rounded off or splayed off to the height of the first storey or 
more, in which case they might pay compensation. Where 
compensation was to be paid, if it was found that the improve- 
ment would be for the benefit of the owner of the building as 
well as the public, the arbitrator could take account of that and 
apply the principle of betterment. Another important pro- 
vision related to the height of chimneys of manufactories and 
other similar buildings. Formerly the only question as to 
the construction of these chimneys was that of stability. 
A chimney might be of sufficient stability and yet be a 
nuisance to neighbouring buildings Where the owner of such 
chimney was summoned and fined for a nuisance and ordered 
to have the chimney raised it might frequently happen that the 
existing chimney was not strong enough to allow of its being 
raised, and in order to avoid this the revised by-laws provided 
that such chimneys must in future be of such a height as the 
Corporation may require, having regard to the neighbouring 
buildings. Hitherto blocks of working-men’s dwellings had 
had to be designed in accordance with the rule for ordinary 
dwellings, but the Corporation could now relax or modify the 
building regulations on condition that the medical officer of 
health, the city engineer and the city building surveyor 
certify that sufficient provision is made for air space 
and ventilation. The first building to: be dealt with 
under this new provision was the Working Men’s Home, 
Bevington Bush, where a very large addition was now 
being’ made to the premises A section of the new Act 
also dealt with the nuisance caused by posts placed in or near 
the kerbstone to support awnings which stretched across the 
footway. These were particularly noticeable in front of places 
of business in Church Street and Queen’s Square. There was 
a Statutory power allowing owners to put the awnings in that 
fashion, but that power had been repealed, so that in future 
the nuisance in question could not happen. Another street 
nuisance would be done away with by the occupiers of shops 
and offices being made liable to place all the refuse from their 
respective places of business in dust-boxes provided by the 
Corporation. Referring to the new powers as to drainage by- 
laws Mr. Goldstraw said in the past where an owner, 
contractor and sub-contractor were concerned, it had been 
difficult to discover who was personally responsible for bad 
workmanship in the construction of drains; but in future if a 
w.c. or a drain was so constructed as to be a nuisance or 
injurious to health, the person who had so constructed it was 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 20/. unless he. could prove 
that it was not due to any wilful neglect or default. The section 
also carried the principle further by making the workman 
liable. On the whole the revised by-laws were, Mr. Goldstraw 
maintained, drafted for the benefit and health of the city, and 
he trusted that good results would justify them. 

Mr. J. Woolfall thought the question of the 80 feet street 
required very serious consideration. He cordially approved of 
the regulation as to the construction of drains. 

Mr. Middleton Shallcross said it was a matter for con- 
gratulation that municipal surveyors throughout the country 
seemed in practical accord as to the necessity for the reform 
of the Public Health Acts affecting building by-laws, and that 
Mr. Goldstraw had set so excellent a precedent. If discussions 
took place between the officials of each sanitary authority 
throughout the United Kingdom and the architects affected 
by their respective jurisdictions, the result of their joint 
deliberations would probably be that substantial improvement 
in building, not excluding economies therein, would be effected. 
Mr. Shallcross was proceeding to point out the necessity for 
various reforms in building by-laws generally, when at the 
suggestion of the chairman he agreed to reserve his comments 
for another meeting. 

‘Mr. Grayson, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Gold- 
Straw, said it was advisable that great discretionary power 
should be given to officials like the building surveyor of Liver- 
pool. Mr. Eccles seconded. 

The Chairman said that it was only advisable to give dis- 
cretionary power where the officials could be implicitly relied 
upon. Fortunately this was the case in Liverpool, and no one 
would be allowed to succeed Mr. Goldstraw and the other 
officials except those who could be relied upon to exercise a 
fair discretion and justice. 

The resolution was carried with acclamation, and Mr. Gold- 
straw responded. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. | 
TE announcement of the purchase of the Prince’s 
Tavern, Albert Square and Cross Street, Manchester, by 
‘the Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society of Glasgow 
has revived an interest in the legend that it was the birth- 
place *yof THomas DE QuINcEY, the author of the 
“Confessions of an English Opium-Eater” and many 
valuable essays. He tells us in his Autobiography that he 
was born in a large town, the town of Manchester, even 
then among the largest in the island. In the register of 
baptisms at St. Anne’s Church there is a record dated 
September 23, 1785, of ‘THOMAS, son of ELIZABETH 
Quincey. But, there js no certain evidence as to the 
particular street where the infant was born. He says he 
passed the whole of his childhood, except the very earliest 
weeks, in a rural seclusion, viz., in a cottage called ‘‘ The 
Farm.” After 1791 the family lived in Greenhay, a villa 
which his father had built about a mile out of Manchester, 
in a little hamlet known as Greenhill. The district is now 
absorbed in Manchester, and is familiar as Greenhays. 
“De Quincey’s father died in 1793; and four years after- 
wards his mother considered the keeping-up of Greenhay 
was too expensive and removed. to Bath, and in his twelfth 
year the boy entered the local Grammar school. When he 
was sixteen, and after some adventures, he was placed in 
the Manchester Grammar school, not to increase his 
classical knowledge, which was remarkable, but to obtain 
one of the exhibitions. He ran away from the school in 
July 1802, and then his connection with Manchester came 
to an end.. Dre QUINCEY was very exact about the history 
of his childhood, for at that period he believed his visions 
began, and he was therefore a prepared subject for the 
operations of opium on his brain. As he does not mention 
the street in which he was born we may conclude he was 
ignorant about it, and the efforts at its identification have 
not resulted in certainty. 


THERE have been more important men in the world 
than MicHEL MonrTalIGNE, but there never was a member 
of the human race who is so well known. He had no 
BoswELL to record his conversations, but he did not 
hesitate with his own hand to lay bare his thoughts and 
opinions as well as his weaknesses. He described his 
surroundings, and especially the house in which _he lived. 
Imagination has often pictured it, but very few travellers 
have inspected the out-of-the-way place at Périgord where 
it stood. All of it, with the exception of the library tower, 
was destroyed by fire'in January 1885. At the time we 
published a description of a visit to the building in 1336 
by JoHN StiRLING, who was one of CARLYLE’S most 
intimate friends, if not his disciple. After the fire it was 
reconstructed by M. THERON-MONTAUBAN, who had mar- 
ried the daughter of M. Macne, the French Minister 
of Finance. StrRLinG found the library to correspond 
with MontTaIGNr’s own description :—“ The form 
of my study is round, and has no more straight 
than what is taken up by my table and chair, so that 
the curve presents me with a view of all my books, in 
five rows of shelves, quite round me. It has three noble 
and free prospects, and is sixteen paces in the diameter.” 
STIRLING says:—“ The room still overlooks the entrance of 
the chateau, and from three windows in different sides of 
the circuit commands the garden, the court, the house and 
the outhouses. The books, indeed, are gone, but the 
many small rafters of the roof are inscribed on their lower 
faces with mottoes and pithy sentences, which recall, as by 
a living voice, the favourite studies and thoughts of 
Montaicne.” The chateau is now the property of M. DE 
REVERSEAUX, the French ambassador at Vienna. It has 
had a succession of owners and was subjected to many 
changes. It is remarkable that the only part of the ancient 
‘mansion which:has survived: the vicissitudes of years is the 
library, which was more ‘closely identified than any other 
portion with the immortal author of the essays. 


In all large cities the permanence of bench-marks 
becomes important. If they can be accepted as remaining 
at the same level, the operation of levelling is facilitated. 
For that reason a list of bench-marks with their reduced 
levels should always be found in the offices of a municipal 
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A list , of, bench-marks: connected with. the 
Survey is obtainable, and has been found useful, 
cases it is almost impossible in the course 
bench-mark to remain at its original 
level. If it is on the street pavement the flags may be 
raised or lowered, and those on private premises are also 
liable to modification. In some cities arrangements’ have 
been made for providing bench-marks which can be 
described as permanent. _ Chicago is one of them. A 
block-of granite concrete of a depth of 6 feet 6 inches is 
fixed in the ground; it is 3 feet 6 inches square and 1 foot 
4 inches at the top, which is 6 inches below the surface oj 
the ground. A ring or disc of hardened copper on the toy 
indicates the bench-mark. There is an iron cover with ; 
Nd that can be moved when occasion requires. The bench 
marks are placed about a mile apart, and already they hav 
been established over one-half the area of the city. The; 
are public monuments, and therefore it is an offence t 
meddle with them. In connection with them about 1,00 
bench-marks have been established on doorsteps, pave 
ments and other eligible places.. The arrangement will bi 
most: convenient for the engineering staff, and will aid it 


the production of more accurate sections. 


engineer. 
Ordnance 
In a great many 


THERE seems to be some fatality, or rather series ¢ 
fatalities, about the memorial to CHARLES GARNIER, th 
architect of the Paris Opera House. It is not a coloss: 
undertaking, for the site assigned to it is beside one of th 
walls of the great building in the Rue Scribe. As th 
scaffolding which was set up to erect the framing of th 
bust had been removed, it was assumed that a day coul 
shortly be fixed for the inauguration, The bust) was to t 
a copy in bronze from a model by CARPEAUX, but it hi 
not been completed. As the works of the undergrour 
railway are about to be commenced close to the buildir 
the inauguration has been postponed indefinitely. 


Aw election was held at the Royal Academy ‘ 
Wednesday evening, when, as was anticipated, Sir E, . 
WATERLOW, president of the Society of Painters in Wate 
Colours, was elected an Academician. The new Associat 
are Mr. T. ARNESBY Brown, who is known by ! 
‘landscapes with cattle”; Mr. J. H. F. Bacon, who 
painting of the reception of the City Imperial Voluntec 
was considered to be unusually successful ; and Mr. W. 
Couron, the sculptor of Ze Girdle, which was purchas' 
out of the Chantrey Fund. 7 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WCODWORK: ALL HALLOWS CHURCH, LOMBARD STREET, E. 

HIS illustration shows the altar-piece, pulpit, railin 

&c., forming the woodwork which is referred to 

the resolution of the Society of Antiquaries against | 
demolition of All Hallows Church. Although the chu 
is one of WREN’s, it was not constructed until twenty-el; 
years after the Great’ Fire of 1666. At the time there m 
have been several wood carvers in London who may hi 
felt some influence of Grintinc Gippons. That gt 
carver lived until 1721, dying at his house in Bow Str 
Convent Garden, but we doubt whether he was engagec 
All Hallows Church. The altar-piece, with its seven can¢ 
sticks, was deemed to be a great success, but we can 
believe so simple an arrangement could have been imagi! 
by Giszons. It was a special gift, costing 1864, and 
the vestry is a record of the names of the subscribers. “ 
door cases are also carved, and it was characteristic of 
time to introduce the semblance of a curtain in wood a 
‘to conceal additional ornament. ‘There are figures of T 
and Death, and the font, which is of marble, has cheru 
and floral wreaths. The parish is an old one, the Dean 


Chapter of Canterbury being the patrons. There has b 


a connection with the arch-diocese. since the eleve 
century. 


) 
TOWN HALL, COLCHESTER: TOP LANDING, LOOKING TC 
MaRTYRsS’ MEMORIAL. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: WORCESTER.—CLOISTERS AND TOW! 


WAKEFIELD COUNTY BUILDINGS: THE COUNCIL CHAMBI 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


EETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
aaditay evening last, Mr. Aston Webb, A.R A., presi- 
i chair. 

. denis Hea. Secretary announced the decease of the following 
‘members:—Mr. William Wimble, fellow, elected 1888 ; Mr. 
_ F, Wadmore, associate, elected 1865; and Mr. Albert 
Charles Briggs, associate, elected 1892. He also announced 
gifts of books to the library and the fourteenth donation of 5/. 

from Mr. Sydney Smirke to the library fund. 


“award of Prizes and Studentships, 1902-3. 


The Institute Silver Medal and 25 Guineas (essays).—The 
subject, “A comparative review of the various past and pre- 
sent systems of architectural training at home and abroad,” 
attracted three competitors. The medal was not awarded, but 
a certificate of hon. mention was granted to, Mr. A. Troyte 
Griffith, of Malvern. : 

The Institute Silver Medal and 10 Guineas (drawings).— 
Measured drawings of ancient buildings in the United Kingdom 
or abroad were the subject ofthe competition. The medal was 
awarded to Mr. A.. Rollo, of, Glasgow, who submitted. five 
strainers of Craigievar Castle, Aberdeen. 

The Soane-Medallion and ool, (for continental travel) — 
There were twenty-one competitors. , The subject was “‘ Design 
for a town church.”, Mr..E. F. Reynolds, of Birchfield, 
was successful with six. strainers., A.medal of merit was 
awarded to Mr. F: C. Mears,’of, South Kensington, London, and 
also to Mr. C, Wontner Smith, of Finchley, London. 

The Owen Jones Studentship: Certificate and 100l (for travel 
and study of colour).. Awarded to Mr. Percy E. Nobbs. A 
‘medal of merit and 10 guineas was granted to Mr. L. R. 
Guthrie | yi! « 

The Pugin Studentship: Silver. Medal and 40l, was 
-awarded to Mr. J.. Harold Gibbons. A. medal of merit and 
Io guineas to Mr.,A. Muir.. . 
_ The Godwin. Bursary: é 
applications were received. .The successful competitor was 
Mr. A, Dunbar Smith , ae 

The Tite Prize Certificate and 301. (for travel in TItaly).— 
The subject of the competition was.‘ Design for a pavilion 
ina public garden” Fourteen competitors entered for the prize. 
The award was secured, by Mr. David Smith, of London, who 
submitted five strainers. rah sy 

The Cates Prize, 40/—Awarded to. Mr. A. Halcrow 
Verstage. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and 10 Guineas (for design and 
construction) —The subject was “ Design for a stone dome over 
a porte-cochére to a large public hall.” Eleven competitors 
submitted designs. Mr. J. B. Fulton was awarded the prize. 

Ashpiiel Prize—Mr. W. Greenwood, of Blackburn, was 
successful ; 

Professor H. E. ARMSTRONG read a paper entitled 


Science Workshops for Schools and Colleges. 

He said that the importance of experimental studies carried 
on with the object of affording training in scientific methods, 
as a necessary part of the ordinary course ‘in schools gene- 
rally, whatever their grade, was already so widely recognised 
that ere long every school would need its workshops as well as 
its. classrooms, ;it was; therefore desirable that the general 
character of the requirements Should be understood, in order 
that buildings :may-be properly designed to. accommodate all 
necessary fittings and appurtenances—and more particularly to 
afford the necessary:working space.. The:whole question of 
school:design might assume avery different aspect in years to 
come’; indeed, the architect might play a.by no means unim- 
portant part in helping on reforms.which: many thought to be 
very necessary if practical work. was to take its proper place 
-In the ordinary curriculum of every school. 

. Professor Armstrong illustrated -his arguments largely by 
reference to the new buildings at Horsham for Christ’s Hospital 
‘School, erected to accommodate 809 boys, from the designs of 
ithe President and:Mr. ‘Ingress Bell. _When- the ‘position and 
‘size of the science block with reference, to’ the other school 
‘buildings was’ noted, it would be obvious: that extraordinary 
importance would’)be attached to experimental studies in the 
school. \The science block occupied: practically one side of a 
quadrangle, the opposite ‘side. of; which was ‘occupied by the 
chapel, .the classrooms and: school hall filling the third, the 
dining-hall the:fourth side. The floor area of the ordinary class- 
rooms was 15,482 square feet, that of the rooms in the science 
block was 10,326 square feet. Larios, 

But the provision which would be made at Horsham for 
work such as he was contemplating would not be confined to 
the science block. At no distant date, he trusted, there would 
be distinct workshops for manual training in wood and metal, 
and the engineering appliances generally would-afford oppor- 
tunities for. the instruction of the more advanced boys in the 
use of machinery.’ Moreover, surveying and map-making 


Stlyer Medal. and 652. — Four [| 


would be practised in the country round, and there would be 
abundant opportunity for other, out-of-door studies. Besides 
school gardens, a set of experimental plots were now being laid 
down on the lines of those at the Rothamsted Agricultural 


‘Station, which had so world-wide a renown. ~Christ’s Hospital 


School, in fact, ere many years should be a model school; its 
buildings. marked an extraordinary advance, far greater, 
perhaps, than most of those connected with them realised. AS 
one of the governing body, Professor Armstrong asked to be 
allowed to say how much he appreciated the great work which 
Mr. Aston Webb and his colleague had carried out; in watch- 
ing the progress of the buildings he realised how many things 
the architect must be to all men. * bt 

In designing science workshops’ the architect and his 
technical advisers should have three ‘S’s'in mind—sense, sim- 
plicity and space. There. should’ be due knowledge and 
understanding of the requirements to be met—mere copying 
should be impossible. The provision’ made should be of the 
simplest character possible, because simplicity of provision 
conduces to simplicity of practice ; and‘ the space should be 
ample, for, given sufficient space, almost anything may be 
done, and to grant proper space is to show proper respect. 

Money spent on judicious ornamentation would always be 
well spent in the case of a school. Far too little heed was 
paid to the influence which surroundings exercised on young 
people ; if we are ever to recover the sense of artistic feeling, 
we must do far more to make our schools attractive. The dis- 
regard of property which seemed to be so characteristic of 
boys at the present day was probably a consequence of the 
fact that at school they were not placed under conditions which 
would lead them ‘to be mindful of their surroundings. 
“Thinking in shape,” to quote Thring at Uppingham, was one 
of the most powerful means of stimulating the imagination and 
the zesthetic faculties; it was easy to carry out the idea in 
these days, as magnificent photographic reproductions of the 
masterpieces of nature and of art were to be had at compara- 
tively small cost: hence neither classroom nor corridor should 
be without its picture-rail. He would also plead for a more 
liberal use of colour in our schools. 

The fittings at Christ’s Hospital were not thought of until 
long after the building was designed; but, to secure the best 
result, the building should be designed to the fittings. The 
science workshops at Christ’s Hospital differed in an important 
manner from the laboratories hitherto provided for schools— 
there were four main rooms in which classes were held, and to 
each of these was attached a number of subsidiary rooms. No 
lecture-room was provided—an omission' of set purpose, as it 
was purposed to discourage didactic teaching. * Full provision 
was made in each rsom for such didactic teaching as might be 
necessary; there was a demonstration bench, in front of which 
sufficient space was left free’ where seats’ could be placed; or 
uprights could be’ fixed, provided with ‘small desk tops, where 
students could stand and take notes. No special balance- 
room was provided. A novel ‘fitting, the ‘balance. bench, had 
been introduced; this was merely a long narrow table (3 feet by 
12 feet by 3 feet 6.inches high) covered by a glazed case 
for the protection’ of the’ balances. Instead of having 
a number of balances within’ separate glazed cases, one 
large glazed case had been provided’ to’ contain a number of 
separate uncased balances. The balances placed’ in such a 
case are those required for ‘all ordinary work. The more 
delicate balances required for. advanced ‘work’ were always 
provided with a case; and, as the’sensitive working parts were 
of agate, there was no need to keep them in a separate room; 
they were conveniently placed on brackets against the wall. 

A third special feature of importance was ‘the 'store or 
stock-room attached to each of the four workshops. This was 
intended not only for the ordinary stores, but also and espe- 
cially as a room in which the apparatus for experiments left 
unfinished at the end of a lesson might be set aside until the 
next attendance. 

Professor Armstrong followed with a detailed description 
of the more important fittings required, viz. working-benches, 
cupboards, sinks and drains, ventilation hoods and various 
special appliances. Referring to the regulations of the’science 
branch of the Education Department which specify a water- 
tap and sink for every two students, the’lecturer’ stated that 
such a provision was quite unnecessary. The class of work 
now advocated for schools required the use of water but seldom. 
Architects must harden their hearts on -this point ; there was 
no more reason why sinks should be everywhere in a laboratory 
than there was to have one in every room in a dwelling-house. 
The economy involved in localising the water-supply, sinks 
and drains was very great. At Horsham, in the rooms on the 
upper floor, all sinks were placed near to the walls, and the 
waste was carried down to the floor below in pipes 
fixed in chases in the -walls..On the basement floor 
cross-channels were avoided as much as possible. In the 
lecturer’s experience wooden sinks are far the best, provided 
that they are built up solidly without dovetailed joints, and that 
they are always kept partly full of water by arranging the 
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waste so that it projects several inches (about four) above the 
bottom of the sink, American white wood seems to be one of 
the best to use. Sides and bottom should be without joints. 
All surfaces should be well painted with thin coal tar before 
they are butted, and the whole surface inside and out should 
be similarly coated. The waste-pipe should either be some- 
what expanded or should have a flange burnt on by means of 
which it may be held in position by two blocks, one of which— 
fixed by screws to the under side of the bottom—serves to 
carry bolts by means of which a second block is caused to 
clamp the pipe firmly. The space between the pipe and the 
side of the hole through which the pipe passes is filled in with 
pitch. The sink is wedged up against the bench top. Such 
sinks may be made of any size that may be desired, and no 
plumber is needed to fix them. As regards benches, the 
lecturer advocated some such arrangement as had been carried 
out at the Christ’s Hospital Girls’ School, Hertford, in the new 
science room (of which a plan was shown) designed by Mr. 
Stenning—about the simplest and most commonsense plan, he 
said, that could well be adopted. 

The author thought that in future it would be possible to 
improve considerably upon the arrangements which had been 
made in the Christ’s Hospital Schools, especially in the direc- 
tion of simplification, by taking carefully into account the 
character of the fittings to be introduced at the time of design- 
ing the building. | The ideal to be aimed at was to have the 
whole of the room, both floor and wall space, available for the 
work to be done in it. Wall space was invaluable for many 
mechanical and physical experiments, for blackboards, for 
shelving, &c. Benches, therefore, should not be fixed per- 
manently against the walls, but should be placed out in the 
room. Projections into the room should be avoided, and 
windows be inserted at least 6 feet above the floor. 

Whenever possible, steam or hot-water pipes for heating 
the room should be carried under gratings in channels in the 
floor. Radiators, &c., take up much space, and interfere with 
and damage fittings in their neighbourhood. 

The lecturer questioned the need of the elaborate provision 
hitherto made for benches. If sufficient shelving, racks, &c., 
be provided, and cupboards for general use where necessary, 
there is little need for cupboards under the benches. He 
favoured steady, heavy benches of the kitchen-table type. For 
such benches it was unnecessary to use hard wood; all 
difficulties of staining, disfigurement and cracks would be over- 
come by the use of lead-covered benches—a long experience 
had led the lecturer to prefer these to all others. 

With reference to girls’ schools, briefly touched upon by 
Professor Armstrong, he advised that provision should be 
made, even in -the case of girls, for some use of tools. Men 
had long been victims of academic prejudices, but were seeking 
to throw them off; the disease was now being contracted by 
women, and we had to deplore the all too literary bent of the 
curriculum in girls’ schools, whether primary or secondary. By 
making liberal provision of space for domestic workshops the 
architect might do much to turn the tide. 

With regard to the treatment of wall space, as muchas can 
be spared here and there should be properly prepared, so that 
it may serve as a blackboard ; or the special black canvas, so 
much used in America, should be fixed against it by battens. 
‘Wherever there is spare space stout battens should be fixed to 
the wall a few feet apart ; when these are provided brackets 
may be fixed up at any time. 

With reference to the science workshops in colleges as 
distinct from. those for schools, in minor matters these differ 
considerably, but in principle they are very much alike. The 
lecturer observed that if he were called on again to design a 
laboratory he should greatly simplify the fittings, and follow as 
nearly as possible the model of the well-arranged factory. 

The rules with regard to planning and fitting public 
elementary schools recently issued by the Board of Education 
undoubtedly tend to favour over-provision. It is not merely 
that much more money is spent than necessary, but a false 
complexion is put upon the work—it becomes drawing-room 
practice and not workshop practice, and when scholars go out 
into the world they find themselves placed under altogether 
strange conditions, unable to use the ordinary tools, and unable 
either to fit into or to follow the ways of ordinary life. The 
outcome is most serious; some action must be taken to put 
the schools on a simpler footing and to bring their work into 
harmony with ordinary requirements. In conclusion, Professor 
Armstrong urged that some attempt should now be made to 
standardise the requirements, both for elementary and secondary 
schools. 

A vote of thanks to Professor Armstrong, proposed by Sir 
William Abney and seconded by Mr. W. D. Carée, Mr. 
John Slater and Mr. J. J. Stevenson, terminated the meeting. 


Mr. Andrew Pears has purchased the home of Gilbert 
White, the Hampshire naturalist, which is situated in the 
village of Selborne. 


SOME PRINCIPLES THAT MAY BE GUIDES 
FOR THE APPLIED ARTS.* eo 


eee to lecture here to-night, I have set myself, I fear, a 
v4 somewhat difficult task in speaking to you of some of 
the principles that rule, or should rule, what are called the 
“applied arts.” It were easy to cite examples of the arts—to 
describe the great works of the past, to catalogue the achieve- 
ments that the mind of man has conceived and his hand has 
wrought. _It were easy, I mean, to bring facts before you. It 
is not so easy to tell of ideal principles that should guide, and 
should enlighten the mind, of the designer or the doer Yet 
all art isa thing to be sought after and to be learnt, and it 
must needs have its principles. Nevertheless, in some sort art 
is instinctive, spontaneous, and its happiest achievements are 
those that spring free, sudden, uninvited, the happy inspiration 
of the moment. It is not for all thus to conceive or thus to 
achieve. Rules are best for most of us. 

Well, Iam to speak to-night of some of the principles that 
may lead us into and guide us along the delightful paths of 
creative art—creative, for art is nothing if not creative. Are 
there any such principles? Is art only an inspiration? Or is 
it only imitative? It cannot be merely an inspiration, for it is 
certainly learnt, fostered and nurtured and developed by 
laborious thought of the mind and by the patient labour of the 
hand and by the traditions of the ages. It cannot be only 
imitative, for where then comes in the creative faculty? An 
inspiration may plant a seed, but the seedling will not reach 
perfection untended and uncultivated. 

Here then comes in the use of principles to direct the 
growth into right ways, to prune, to educe the good and to 
root up and reject the bad. Ss 

This use, this carrying out, of principles in design is not, 
indeed, the most poetical or the most interesting department 
of the teaching of art—far from it. It is rather the prose and 
the common-sense aspect of its initiative. It is very different 
to that “light that never was on sea or land,” it is different 
to the glad surprise of the joyous thought of an artist’s mind, 
the grand or the beautiful conception, innate with the added 
creative power of the hand eager to achieve. Rules and laws 
are but as schoolmasters, and have a manner of restraining 
and curbing But to go back to what I have said, are there 
any principles that may guide us along the path of art? I 
think there are First and foremost there is the principle ot 
following nature—nature in her stately grandeur or in her 
calm beauty. Nature from the “human form divine” to the 
simplest flower or delicate, tiny shell ; from the mighty moun- 
tain to the tender grass of the valley. In the highest arts, asin 
sculpture and painting, there isthe obvious principle of closely and 
faithfully following nature, not indeed without selection and 
judgment and feeling, and not, above all, without imagination. | 
For we must touch all our art work with human feeling and 
human thought. Nevertheless, the everlasting law for the arts of 
painting and sculpture is to be in complete harmony with 
nature at her best, and to be faithful and true to her teaching. 
We know the superlative, the astonishing truthfulness of Greek 
sculpture; how each fragment found, if it be part of a nude 
statue, for example, is as delicately modelled as the living flesh 
and the skin-clothed muscles were—how drapery seems as if it 
were the very petrifaction of the light, delicate folds of the 
thin linen that draped the figure. I know not what is most 
remarkable about Greek sculpture, its beauty or its glad follow- 
ing ofnature. This then I would put as the primary rule and 
principle for all art—the following of nature; and that not only 
in the forms and shapes of natural objects, but in giving to all 
things we make the very spirit of nature. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
wrote:—“ It seems to me that there is but one presiding prin- 
ciple which regulates and gives stability to every art. The 
works, whether -of the poets, painters, moralists or 
historians, which are built upon general nature, live 
for ever.” What lessons of delicate. curve and strength 
and delicate modelling do we not: find in, the human figure. 
And this brings me to the next principle that I would mention, 
one indeed closely allied to that of truth to nature. It is this— 
to endow everything we make with the expression of life—to 
give to all our hand-made productions, be they but the common 
utensils of daily life, be they but pots or pans, or be they 
crowns for kings and’ queens, the expression of life In all the 
great days of art there was that expression (which, indeed, ha: 
a sort of divinity in it) given in all things. made. You find i 
in Greek work; you find it in the work of the Middle Age, it 
all the civilised countries, when art was healthy and wa‘ 
growing gradually into the astonishing beauty that was pro 
duced in the great days of matured art. Everything, after it: 
kind, was made, some more, some less, with an expression 0 
life. In their nervous, graceful, or vigorous curves, in thei 
kindly expression there was life, As you well know man! 
flowers have an expression, some of the most pleasing nature 
They smile at you. Well, in the same way the workers ii 
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gold, or in silver, or other metal, or in china, or pottery, gave 
an expression of life to the things they made, though the thing 
made had no exact resemblance in form to any natural object. 

The thing, be it of the commonest type, be it your ink-pot, 
your chair or your table or wine-glass, or be it a jewelled cross 
or a silver heart for a lady to wear on her breast; be it a 
sceptre for a king, or a drinking cup for a child, one and all 
had, in the best days of art, an expression, nay, as it were, an 
endowment of life. The hand and the mind of man their 
maker had so endowed them. No doubt it may require some 
imagination to see this, and some good things may have it but 
slightly, and some more, some less, ; 

But now look at modern things of the kind I mean. 
Except some few made under better auspices, they are dead 
as the clay or the gold out of which they were made. 
In the one there is the beautiful curve, full of energy, or 
it may be of repose, or it is generous of a pleasing and a kindly 
expression. The other is dull, nay dead, without expression, 
except indeed it be one of inane ugliness ; and even that would 
seem to have come by chance, so much inanity there.is in it. 
In the one the mind of a man who loved and enjoyed his work 
is reflected. In the other there is none of this It:is vacant, 
lifeless, hopeless. When you are at a museum of good old art 
objects look at them and compare them with nearly all modern 
manufactures. If you have artistic perceptions you will readily 
see what I mean. And it is this that I mean—the mind, not 
alone the hand of its maker, has endowed the object with an 
expression ; and following, in all reverence be it spoken, the 
divine law of Creation, he has breathed into it the breath of 
life Where this is done we have, so far, a work of art. If it 
is not done it is poor stuff at best. And it is not the richness 
or the poverty of the thing that brings this to pass, for the 
simplest object may have the expression of life and, indeed, of 
beauty, and the richest may be wholly without it. 

The late Lord Leighton used to have a small Greek lamp 
on the mantelshelf in his studio. It was utterly simple in its 
lines, and without what you would call ornament, but it was 
not only beautifully designed, it was, to my eye, instinct with 
the expression of life, .I have said that nature was our guide. 
Well, chairs and lamps, and the proverbial pot and pans, 
cannot be made like any natural object, or, if so made, they 
would be wrong, utterly wrong. But they and all things can, 
in different degrees and in different manners, symbolise life. 
Is it not this expression of life that makes conventional orna- 
ment not only bearable but pleasant in its place and after its 
manner? You know how, in‘every style and manner of archi- 
tectural art conventional ornament has played a conspicuous, 
an important, nay, I may say, a delightful part. Well, why is 
this conventional ornament not only to be tolerated, but to be 
a real pleasure? I think, nay, I am sure, it is because in all 
good, intelligently designed conventional ornament there is 
an expression of life. It is this that gives a soul to 
art. Beautiful beyond compare are the forms of flowers, of 
leaves, of trees, of the very grass of the field. But more 
beautiful is their expression of ,expanding life, whispering 
perhaps and moving to the gentle air And this expression 
you can give to the work of hand-made things—manufactures 
as we call them. I have mentioned the old testimony of the 
Creation, ‘He breathed into them the breath of life.” And 
man, “whose breath is in his nostrils,” so frail and passing, 
with so brief a life, can, if he will, endow his own handiwork, 
his own creation, with the very semblance of life. It is this 
that makes the lesser arts noble. And would not this and 
other principles raise manufactures that are made by the hand 
of man, directed by his mind, would they not take us, I would 
ask, into the region of art? I do not mean into the region of 
high or fine art. Things may be made, and are made, by 
machinery, helped by the hand of man, without help from his 
mind There is no art in such things, only ingenuity. Others 
may be made by machinery too; but directed by the mind of 
man. I mean such things as woven tapestries and carpets 
and other textile fabrics, and they come into the region of art. 
As we say of some things, “It is quite a work of art.” We may 
truly say so of the best kinds of Eastern carpets, so beautifully 
made and so beautiful in their colouring. 

Have you ever observed how the mind of a weaver of these 
Oriental Carpets works with his hand? For example, when 
an orange-tinted wool comes against a red, it pales to a 
more golden hue ; when it comes against a blue it will warm 
or deepen again. The orange against the red would have been 
hot and unpleasant-looking. Alas! that these Eastern manufac- 
tures are so ast degenerating. Indeed, some kinds, or 

makes” of carpets that have been beautiful for many 
centuries (we know some portrayed in the accurate nictures of 
a Van Eyck ora Memling) have, I am told, recently ceased to 
be made at all. I hope that Lord Curzon’s good work in try- 
ing to maintain Indian manufactures may be of use. Not that 
pre a furniture is really satisfactory in design. But the 
at a aU textile fabrics are beyond praise. They 
wee ghtlul, and teach us how colour should be treated in 

anulactures. They are works of art most certainly. 


It is } greens. 


true that fine art takes us into a higher region and to a nobler 
ideal. But here at this “Society of the Applied Arts ” we are, 
I suppose, on somewhat lower, perhaps more useful ground. 
But even in the weaving of carpets—in their palpitation of 
colour—there may be this expression of life as well as in the 
drawing of their foliage or other ornament I would that we 
lived with more beauty round us, and had not the deteriorating 
influence of the ugly things that crowd around us: life would 
be happier. How depressing are all ugly things. But I must 
pass on. 

Another principle of art that I would mention is that of 
breadth of effect. It applies largely to artistic manufactures or 
manufactures that might be artistic. Now I cannot but think 
that in art one thing greatly lacking in these days is this grand 
quality of breadth of effect. I venture to think so of much 
modern painting, whether of pictures or decorative work In 
all the arts breadth of effect is a great quality. Here again 
look at nature. The low-lying land and the grassy hills, are 
they not broad in colour, in their vast expanse of green? 
varied and gradated green, no doubt, as all nature’s colouring 
is gradated, but broadly green. And the sky, is not its great 
dome at times all blue—gradated indeed again toa silvery tint 
where it touches the dark green land? And the clouds, are 
they not at times all tints of grey and at times all that beautiful 
colour of solemn subdued purple that we call inky? That is 
so beautiful against the green of the hill or of the trees. I am 
not forgetting the sunrise or the sunset, but those are but 
moments of exceptional beauty that linger but for a little while. 
And the green of the land may be sprinkled with flowers, but 
they are but as jewels on a robe of one tint. 

The more subordinate the nature of decorative work may 
be the more broad it should be in its treatment. For 
example, mosaic work for a vaulting or a wall is quite the best 
if it has but few colours. You may have a gold background, 
and your figures may be—one all in shades of reds, another all 
in shades of blues or g-eens, or a purple robe may be lined 
with green—colours that have a delightful affinity, and the 
result will be broad and satisfying. So in marblework—black 
and white, red and white, green and white—only these two 
colours together—will be more dignified than if other tints are 
intermingled, to the loss of breadth of effect. What is 
it that makes the difference between many new buildings 
and good old examples of architecture? It is not the 
charm of age, for that chiefly affects the colour. Is 
it not that the old work has a noble breadth of effect and a 
unity of idea, restraint, and an avoidance of. all discordant 
elements? While of much modern work must we not say that 
vulgar confusion and useless variety and display take the place 
of suavity of manner and a dignified and noble breadth of 
effect? For there is in old buildings a nice economy, not only 
of material, but of ornament, and there is a satisfying charm 
about most of them of almost any period. The old architec- 
ture had stately manners Too many of our new buildings 
have pretentious ways _I think it is from the lack of the prin- 
ciple of refinement and especially of a delightful breadth of 
effect that many things suffer nowadays. It is a principle that 
extends to literature. Unity of idea is a mark of a great poem, 
or, indeed, of all good literature. But I am trespassing on to 
other land. 

We live at a time in which there is a considerable feeling 
after a better and more beautiful treatment of designs for new 
buildings in our streets. They are certainly becoming more 
ornate, and more pains is being taken to make them inore 
interesting than in days when the long unlovely streets, like 
Harley Street or Wimpole Street were built. What seems 
missing in many, if not most, of these street fronts is a sense 
of greater dignity and restraint of character ; more refinement 
and more breadth of effect. In one word, a higher conception 
and a more refined and broad, and a more reasonable carrying 
out of such conception. The great principle I have spoken of, 
refinement, is too often absent. Indeed, too many new build- 
ings cannot but be designated as pretentious and vulgar, 
instead of being dignified and refined. It is a critical time for 
architecture. I hope we may see better work done, more 
thorough in the expression of the principle of truth and of a 
stately beauty both in the humblest and the noblest buildings. 

And now one word about colour. I can only briefly touch 
on this. It is a large subject, and colour is a thing so subtle, 
so delicate, so strange in its ways that it seems to be beyond 
rules and laws. For example, you may place one red against 
another—a crimson laky red against an orange red, in other 
words, you may mingle your different reds together, and always 
with happy result. Who has not seen the peasant children in 
Italy, in the shaded slums of the old town it may be, or in the 
country under the bright sunlight? Their dresses are frequently 
—most frequently—reds of different tints, scarlet and crimsons, 
and all harmonise. In pictures by the old masters you will 
find one figure in robes of one red, and side by side with it 
another in a robe of a totally different hue of the same colour ; 
all is harmonious. Now try to do the same with different 
You cannot. A warm fruity green, beautiful in itself, 
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will'‘not harmonise with' a cold silvery green, though that too 
may be beautiful—most beautiful—in itself. I am speaking 
of decorative painting. Why is this? I can find no 
reason except that colour, is so delicate a thing that it is 
allowed to be free from laws—to be beyond rule, so that I am 
reminded of a volume of travel in which one of the chapters 
is headed in the index “The Snakes in Iceland.” You turn to 
the chapter, and all that is said about the subject is, ‘ There 
are no snakes in Iceland.” And so with the laws and principles 
for colour. Indeed I think there are none. Nevertheless, the 
eye can be trained, and the taste can be cultivated to love the 
beautiful in colour as in form, For everything is there the law 
to be beautiful. 

Another principal, or should I say a desirable, practice, is 
that of founding work on what has gone before. It is at times 
a charge made by somewhat shallow thinkers, if I may say so, 
that all work must be entirely original and absolutely new. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds did not think so of works of painting. 


He said the best work that had been done in the long history 
of painting was founded on the work that had been already 
achieved. He says that such work will be the “ most original, 
though it seemis like a paradox to say so.” 

It is, indeéd, but reasonable in the different departments of 
the arts, it is but natural, to found your work on that of the 
past. You have a thing to do, you have to design for a certain 
object. Well, you build, as it were, on the foundations of the 
past. But you see how this or that can be improved on, 
refined on, or strengthened. You see it with the eyes of your 
own mind and conceive it afresh with your own imagination. 
You develop the original idea, you depart from it, or you give 
it a new character—a new clothing. In one word, you make it 
your own. Has not this been so in all the arts? Is it not thus 
that art hands on its spirit which is immortal? If I were 
speaking to students of art, I should say, “Fear not to found 
your work on that of the past ages.” Catch the spirit of 
beautiful work already achieved, and, as it were, grasp the 
torch from the hand of the doer of work in the past, and throw a 
newly-directed light with it—a light to fall on a new parting of 
the ways, ways that may lead to higher heights than yet attained, 
and to pastures new. That is the way to utilise old traditions. 
You need not ignore them. Do not so, but use them as 
stepping-stones to still higher and nobler imaginings 

I could say much more of the guiding principles for art. I 
could tell you of the principle of strength, not only of strength 
of construction, but of strength of artistic expression. I could 
tell you of delicacy without weakness and of power without 
coarseness. Of truth (and indeed that should have had the 
first place). I could tell you of harmony and of the avoidance of 
all harsh and violent contrasts. I could tell you how the 
nature of the material some use often controls the very first 
idea of a design and of other characteristics leading to good 
and artistic work. But I should weary you, indeed I fear I 
have already done so. One word more, and it is this, while 
such principles as I have feebly touched on are and should be, 


as it were, the by-laws of art production, yet in all the arts a 
healthy, well-informed and well-cultivated imagination is 
beyond and above all rules. 


BOOK-PLATES. 


A PAPER on the history of book-plates was read by 
vA Mr G.C. Peachey at a meeting of the Berks Archzo- 
logical Society. He said a book-plate was a label, printed 
or engraved, heraldic or otherwise, which was intended to 
proclaim the ownership of a book when pasted inside its covers 
or added to its title or fly leaves. In short, it was a mark of 
possession. Sometimes it was called an “ex-libris,” but there 
were objections to the use of that term, inasmuch as the word 
“ ex-libris” included many marks of ownership which were 
not, technically speaking, book-plates. The interest to be 
found in book-plates might vary according to the taste of the 
student or collector. Most of them had their hobby, and 
he certainly knew of none which, when seriously studied, 
appealed to so many instincts as did the collection of book-plates. 
He was not without hope that -his remarks might result in 
inducing some amongst them to become either students 
or collectors, and even to enrol themselves as members of the 
Ex-Libris Society. To those of an historical turn of mind the 
personal interest came first, and the lecturer then dealt with 
the book-plates of William Penn, Horace Walpole, Sam 
Pepys, David Garrick, Sir Francis Fust, Daniel Fleming, &c 
By the heraldic style of most, if not all, plates anterior to 
about 1830 it was possible to give a date, always proximate if 
not precise, as to the time at which the plate was designed and 
the owner lived. By recognition of the arms an anonymous 
plate could be identified, and, if one might believe in the sym- 
bolisms of heraldry, the very arms themselves might point to 
the character and occupation of the man who first assumed 
them on his coat of armour. He knew of no records which 
showed at a glance so comprehensive a survey of the changes ' 


which had occurred in heraldic style as a collection of 4 
book-plates. -The largest collection of book-plates ever made ~ 
was that of the late Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks, for many _ 
years keeper of antiquities to the British Museum. He 
possessed 150,009 separate plates, which he bequeathed to the 
nation, and these were now being arranged and catalogued by 
a book-plate expert, and would shortly be on view. Some 
people collected one sort of plate and some another, but he 
urged would-be collectors to master the subject before com. 
mencing to buy, and not to buy until they had fully decided 
upon what their specialty should be. A subject which he would 
suggest—and which, so far as he knew, was at present unappro- 
priated—was the plates of Berkshire families. Anyone taking the 
hint would commence by acquiring any plates inscribed with a . 
Berkshire address such as the plate of Bowles of Hanney, 
Thomas Wilder of Speen, &c. By studying “ Burke’s Commoners” 
one would soon get a list of families originating in or settling - 
in Berkshire. ‘Then he would easily ascertain the names of 
Berkshire peers and baronets, and so on. The lecturer then 
dealt with the history of book-plates, their rise in fashion, and 
the changes of the heraldic style and decoration which they 
exemplified. He said the earliest book-plates, like the earliest - 
printed books, came from Germany, and it was reasonable to 
suppose that the use of book-plates originated in that country. 
Three undoubted examples of German plates printed from wood- 
blocks had come down to them from the fifteenth century, the 
oldest bearing the date 1450. Mr. Peachey then described the 
different varieties and changes in book-plates from the fifteenth — 
century down to the present time, and at the close exhibited 
on a sheet a number of plates from his collection. | 
A vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer, 


ARCHITECT’S FEES. 


N the Longton County Court a claim was heard before 
Judge Mulholland, K C., which was brought by Mr. Ralph” 
Dain, architect, Burslem, against Mr. T I. Cope, solicitor, 
and Mrs. Cope, of 46 Ricardo Street, Longton, for 177 19s. for 
professional services rendered in connection with alterations 
made to the residence of the defendants at the above address. 
The defendants counterclaimed for 25/7. damages, alleging that 
the plaintiff was guilty of negligence in the preparation of the 
plans andin his superintendence of the building 

In September last the defendants were sued by the con- 
tractor who carried out the alterations (Mr. Enoch Barnes) for 
a balance of account amounting to about 47/7, and on that 
occasion Mr. Dain was called as'a witness by Mr. Cope, an 
assuming every complaint which Mr Cope raised as to the 
carrying out of the work had been justified, 5/ at the outside 
would cover them Upon this evidence his Honour gave 
judgment for the plaintiff for the amount claimed, less 57, With 
regard to the present claim, some two or three years ago Mr. 
Dain was invited by Mr. Cope to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions and detailed drawings with reference to certain work 
proposed to be done at 46 Ricardo Street. Mr. Dain did so, 
but after that the matter stood over for some time. Subse- 
quently, fresh instructions were given in reference to the plans, 
and eventually tenlers were invited, and that of Mr. Barnes” 
was accepted, and the work was carried out under the super- 
vision of Mr Dain There was no allegation of negligence against 
the architect at the time of the former trial or until after his 
account had been rendered: To two bills sent in by. Mr. Dain 
no reply. was received, and in October a third application was 
made on behalf of Mr. Dain. To that Mr Cope replied that 
the claim was absolutely incorrect, and he subsequently made 
specific statements of alleged inaccuracies. 

The plaintiff entered the box and deposed that his charges 
were fair and reasonable and below what he was actually 
entitled to charge The first intimation which he received of 
any negligence was when the counterclaim was delivered. 
The plaintiff was cross-examined by Mr Cope as to the 
frequency of his visits while the work was in progress, and 
maintained that he gave all requisite attention in the super- 
intendence of the work. 

Mr. Cope, for the defence, submitted that the plaintiff 
was not entitled to recover his 5 per cent commission 
for the reason that the work under the contract had 
not been completed, for which there ought to have been a) 
deduction from the contract price, and that there had been 
negligence which justified the building owner in claiming 
Gamages, He called Mr. A. P. Miller, architect, who said he 
had seen the work done at the house and had examined with 
respect to the damp-course. He ascertained that it was. not in. 
one part of the dining-room, and he could not at all be sure 
whether it was in the drawing-room or not. fe] 
_ After Mr Cope had given evidence that there were no devia- 
tions or alterations from the plans after the tender was accepted, 
his Honour, in giving judgment, said he could find nothing to, 
alter the view which he took in the previous action, and on that 
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Mr. Cope had gone to the Court of Appeal. With respect to 


the counterclaim, he had listened .with great attention to all 
that had been said, and he could find no evidence of negligence 
on the part of Mr. Dain of any kind or Gescription. He there- 
fore found for the plaintiff for the amount claimed and also fo 
the plaintiff on the counterclaim, 


MR. PRINSEP’S ADDRESSES. 


HE first of Mr. Prinsep’s lectures to Academy students 
ih on painting was delivered on the 12th inst., under the 
title of “Style and Mannerism.” According to the Standard, 
he said that style was hard to define, as it had grown to mean 
the way in which a man expressed himself, though the word 
came only from the implement—stylus—used for such expres- 
sion. He would not speak on this style or on that, but refer 
rather to the subtle quality understood by “style” . Readers 
were conscious of style in literature, though they could not 
perceive how it was produced. The two highest ideals of style 
in the fine arts were Phidias and Michel Angelo, both of whom 
reached it by their extraordinary tact in omission They 
studied nature, but subdued it to their artistic personality. 
The character of Phidias could be read by his work, and the 
work of Angelo was a reflection of his character, as. could be 
tested by the literature of his day. Mr, Prinsep said he was 
forced to use literature as an analogy to what constituted style 
in painting When letters began to flourish it was akin to the 
primitives in painting, then little by little language was per- 
fected by growth and use, not that amplification of -words 
necessarily meant added clearness, for simplicity and clearness 
were the true signs of style, whether in Jiterature or in art. 
The finest of all monuments to Style in letters was found in the 
Bible, which had the simplicity of Phidias and the beauty of 
Angelo, and it was this monument which had kept our language 
pure, without straining after effect. Next to the Bible, Bunyan 
was most marked with style. When the Renaissance in Italy 
was in full vogue, euphemisms and ornate diction appeared in 
England. Voltaire had declared Shakespeare without style, and, 
judged by classic authors, that might be so, but to us, of 
Germanic family, what the Latins condemned was just what 
appealed tous. The painter most on the lines of Shakespeare 
was Rembrandt, and he, too, was said to have no style, though 
his transcendent handling made even a bullock’s carcase noble. 
johnson’s sentences were ponderous, 
Macaulay saying that his spoken word 
vriting, he bolstered it 


howed style best, because it 
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addition, for no two men are quite alike, any more than two 
leaves are identical. In the first glorious roll of fame Angelo, 
Raphael and Titian had been; in the next century Rubens, 
Velasquez and Rembrandt; later, Reynolds and Gainsborough 
were among the great elect. Each of these had his own views 
and his own excellences; for just as bees gather honey from 
various flowers, and even froin blossoms of unwholesome 
plants, so can painters extract what is sweet from the face of 
all nature. Painting and sculpture had given forth the 
thoughts of men at two marked periods—in the third and 
fourth centuries B.c. in Greece, and in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries in Italy. Italy, and perhaps Holland, had 
the greatest number of great artists, but those of Spain and 
of England could almost be counted on the fingers of one 
hand During the Napoleonic war the study of fine Italian art 
was closed to England, travelling being difficult, and there was 
then no National Gallery, Freedom, too, is essential to the 
development of painting. Art withers during war, though it 
may flourish for a time, as it did under Philip of Spain. 
Reynolds had profited by the Italians, and he was himself 
copied more or less slavishly—by Hoppner particularly. 
Reynolds, though simple, was full of methods, and these 
methods influenced Northcote and Lawrence, but they could 
not attain his effects due to glazings. Lawrence was more 
flashy and direct, truer to likeness, and easier to imitate than 
Reynolds and Gainsborough He met with the Ailettantes’ 
approval and prospered—Wilson did not, and he nearly 
starved Art made no progress in the early part of the last 
century, for literature was more powerful than pictures after 
the Peninsular War, Byron, Scott, Wordsworth, Shelley and 
Rogers making way with the people and as social lions. 
Macaulay divided honours with the new show of hippopotami 
at the Zoo, and Scott was almost “on view” when he dined 
out. Later, Dickens’s “Pickwick” led to further develop- 
ments. He, like Ford Madox Brown, was truly British, and 
might be called the Millais, as Thackeray was the Leighton 
of literature Bulwer Lytton, compared with those authors, was 
pretentious, false to nature, full of theatrical effect, the sentiment 
of “ The Lady of Lyons ” just suiting his style, because the senti. 
ment itself was tawdry. Painters, like authors and doctors, had 
not been held in high esteem socially, and Thackeray’s Gandish 
was the first artist introduced in literature. The‘ estimation 
in which painting had been held was in proportionate relation 
to the epitaph of a lady amateur. “She painted well in water- 
colour, she was cousin. to Lady Jones, and of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” Scott having dressed his romances in 
realism, led to anecdotic pictures by Wilkie, Leslie and others, 
Landseer alone showed a line of his Own, yet scored popularity, 
a love of animals being inherent in our land of Sports. Land- 
Scape was as traditional as other branches. Titian generalised 
it SO as not to interfere with his figures, and British painters 
added landscape backgrounds to portraits that had been 
painted indoors. Poussin was a slave to tradition, and Claude 
was in a measure conventional, though his technique and his 
brown tree and ruin in foregrounds to “felt” landscapes were 
so beautiful. To Canaletto we owed much, as, in defiance of 
rules, he struck a new line in which the brown tree was not. 
Wilson, less assertive than Claude, was very captivating, and 
the one landscapist of his age with heartfelt love of nature. 
Tribute was paid by the lecturer to the honest outlook of 
Dutch landscape painters, especially to Rembrandt, and then 
it was shown that Turner was the first to point out the subtlety 
of God’s work, for men ‘are’ blind until such as Turner have 
shown them what to see. Turner began with the brown tree, 
but little by little he assimilated what was good in the past. 
Only at the end did he indulge in dexterity which is the bane 
of so much modern work. Mr. Prinsep drew ‘a comparison 
between Giorgione and Turner in their Venice pieces, and then 
touched on Cotman and on Constable, who in ‘his way was 
superb, but he. came back again to’ Turner, who, he said, was 
in water-colour as English as Constable, as perfect as Crome, 
and as weatherful as Cox. It was to the credit of the Academy 
that it had unstintingly marked its early recognition of Turner’s 
artistic genius, for his personality was unsympathetic, secretive 
and unsociable. Mr. Prinsep closed his lecture with well- 
chosen words descriptive of the wondrous qualities ‘of “The 
Fighting Téméraire.” 

In the third lecture Mr. Prinsep had much to say about. 
the great writer whose every word tended to elevate the 
artistic craft. Ruskin himself was never an artist ; his know- 
ledge of inanimate nature was exact, but his drawing was 
almost archaic; outline was his idea of form, and he “shaded,” 
but he did not model. Even sculpture he viewed from a 
purely literary standpoint: and in painting his admiration 
went to the workman rather than to the artist, so that the 
dexterous niggling of Harding appealed to him. The great 
picture is that which calls up the noblest thoughts, and 
Turner struck the chord, the response of which came from 
Ruskin when he saw and described, in poetical language, so 
much more than the painter himself had felt or intended. 
Doubtless, this had gratified Turner, as it was right that every 
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man of imagination should think for himself when the painter 
had struck the chord. Ruskin’s belief in himself was stupen- 
dous, but his teachings had never made a great painter, or his 
writings a great thinker, though by his road-making he had. 
compelled young patricians to see the dignity of labour, and 
by his books he had taught England how to think on art. 
The finest preacher or painter could do no more Ruskinism 
had the valued recommendation of being serious. It was the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth,’ although 
Ruskin’s own view was singularly limited, for, although so 
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intense about nature, he had never a word on human form. Per- 
haps he would have excused himself by saying that man’s form 
was warped by the fashion of living, clothes distorting natural 
proportions ; but in answer it could be pointed out that a 
gnarled and stunted tree gives more pleasure than one of per- 
fect growth; though to this Ruskin might retort that the 
symmetrical tree was the nobler because it was one of develop- 
ment. Ruskin’s was always the literary view, and when 
dealing with Turner's works he made much of their subject 
Mr. Prinsep next touched on that distinct phase of art in 
the last half of the nineteenth century, the pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood and those allied to them, especially Ford 
Madox Brown, who, he said, was slow, shy and sensitive, 
taking a narrow view ‘of life, and never budging from his 
earliest convictions. His “Christ Washing Peter’s Feet” 


might be called ugly, but it was original and it was sublime, 
the most religious picture in the whole of the Tate Gallery 
Millais’s “Huguenots,” ‘Autumn Leaves,” ‘‘ Ophelia” and 
‘The Carpenter’s Shop” touched a chord that. was never 
awakened by the latter pictures, full of charm though “ The 
Vale of Rest” and “ The Eve of St. Agnes » were. Very ten- 
derly did Mr. Prinsep describe the truth to nature shown by 
Millais in Ophelia’s watery grave, but he also told his hearers 
that pre-Raphaelitism was essentially a creed for the young, 
that in all art generalisation is absolutely necessary, and even 
in literature imagination must be allowed to fill up the gaps. 
John Bright had said that Gladstone, when speaking, was like 
a ship following the coast, going round every bay and up every 
river mouth, but that a great orator should go from headland to 
headland. ‘This, said the lecturer, was what painters should 
do, too—in fact, remember 
of omission.” Regarding foreign influence, Mr Prinsep said 
rules were everything to French artists, and any one could see 
how Delacroix got his effects in his slap-dash work The 
French were always striving for new things, but in that clever, 
bright, fickle and cynical city of Paris how many are serious 
painters, or in whom eccentricity did not reveal itself rather 
than true originality. Paris wrecked more artists than it made 
Americans, he said, were yet more analytical in their observa- 
tions than the French, who are such followers of method; but 
Mr. Prinsep said he knew of no rule in art that could not be 
broken by a great artist. The English mind had a distinct 
means of expression, and did not readily absorb the Latin 
feeling. Young men returned from Paris with dexterous 
manipulation of aggressive emphasis. Millais, Burne-Jones, 
Pettie, Holl, Walker, Mason, the Moores were all distinctly 
English Leighton alone bore foreign influence. ‘here was 
much to be got out of our little island, and painters’ works 
should be a strong type of their land. 


CRETAN PICTURE WRITING. 


AY the Royal Institution on Thursday, the 15th inst, Mr. 
Arthur Evans gave the first of three lectures on “ Pre- 
Phoenician Writing in Crete and its Bearings on the History 
of the Alphabet.” He said that articulate language was of 
relatively late development, and that picture-writing was 
anterior not only to writing, but to speech itself. Even in the 
Reindeer period hunting scenes were depicted. Later, gestures 
and sign language gradually enriched human methods’ of 
expression. Of gestures added to the picture in this prehistoric 
period, and expressive of hunger and other feelings, illustrations 
were thrown on the screen from rock symbols in California. 
These pictures found in North America had their counterpart 
in various parts of Europe, and he had himself seen examples 
in the Maritime Alps and in Andalusia ; and in Scandinavia 
were interesting specimens of rock carving attributable to the 
Bronze Age. In Ireland and Brittany the rock carvings were 
of a similar form, and bore like symbolical meanings—records 
of hunters, death and other events. North Africa disclosed 
similar remains to those found in the Iberian peninsula As 
time went on the tendency to conventionalism and a systematic 
selection gradually exhibited themselves. The same story 
was repeated in Babylonia in the cuneiform characters and 
also in the Hittite inscriptions. In the Nile valley and in Asia 
Minor the picture writing had become highly formalised, and 
it was therefore somewhat surprising that similar records were 
not to be found in the Hellenic world This was the more 
remarkable after the discoveries of Schliemann, who amid the 
relics of a high primitive civilisation, found no picture writing. 


Schiller’s sentence about the “ tact » 
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Stillman, indeed, found traces of this kind at Knossos. For 
long it.was held that writing was an unknown art, in any form 
in Homeric times; but his own personal investigations led 
him to a different conclusion, and in 1893-94, at Athens and in 
Crete, he found stones which seemed to disclose the existence 
of prehistoric picture writing. Of these specimens were shown 
on the screen and explained. These were for the most part 
seals, but on the libation table in the Dictzean cave of Zeus he 
found inscriptions, pictographic and linear. There was. 
also in many instances to be found.a blending of gesture 
and language in the picture itself, and this indicated 
an advanced stage of civilisation. In the Great Palace 
of Knossos evidence was discovered of pictographic 
writing, chiefly on_ shells, and of this system gradually 
becoming linear. It would be difficult to make out any- 
thing like an alphabet out of these materials, the constituents 
being syllables or half-words rather than letters, but the advance 
‘a that direction was clear. The evolution from the purely 
pictographic to the linear was illustrated by specimens shown 
on the screen. Thus there came into. existence a syllabary 
growing out of the pictographic forms. There was good 
reason to believe that this comparatively advanced form of 
writing, approaching the alphabetic, existed at least as early as 
1800 B.C. These might be brought into relation and compari. 
son with Egyptian scarabs of the twelfth dynasty. It might 
he thought, be safely affirmed that this form of writing could 
be traced as far back as 3000 B.C. The lecturer showed some 
remarkable specimens—some of them very primitive in design 
—of this conventionalised pictographic system in Crete 

Remarkable specimens of the first Egyptian dynasty wer 

shown in comparison with early Cretan and Mycenzean forms 

His inference was that these forms were not borrowed fror 

Egypt, but were indigenous, though there was reason t 

believe that from the earliest times there was intercommunica 

tion between Crete and Egypt These Cretan survivals, h 

thought, might be attributed to the third and even the fourt 

millennium £C. Crete, indeed, was in the forefront of civilise 

tion when the rest of the Greek world was in comparatiy 

darkness. ‘a 


HISTORICAL CONGRESS, ROME. 

Shee Board of Education have received through the Foreig 

Office a copy of the programme of an Internation 
Congress on Historical Studies, which is to be held in Rom 
on April 2 to 9, 1903. The congress is under the patronage 
the King of Italy, and Signor Pasquale Villari is president 
the organising committee. The deliberations of the congre 
will be conducted in eight sections, devoted respectively : 
ancient history, medieval and modern history, history 
literature, archeology and numismatics, with history of the fi 
arts, history of jurisprudence, history of geography, history 
philosophy and religions, history of the mathematical, physi 
and medical sciences. The Board of Education are especie 
requested to announce that the Italian Government will mt 
welcome a large attendance of British scholars and of rep 
sentatives of British learned societies and institutions. Thi 
desiring further information should communicate with — 
secretary of the congress, Signor Giacomo Gorrini, comit 
direttivo del Congresso Internazionale di Scienze Storic 
26 Via del Collegio Romano, Rome. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTUR 
SOCIETY. 

6 fa bi-weekly meeting of the above Society was helc 
Thursday, January 15, the president, Mr. Butler Wil 

F R.1.B.A., in the chair. Amongst those present were 
Richard Wood and Mr. G. T. Bowman (vice-presidents), 


H. S. Chorley (hon. secretary), Messrs. Robert P. Ogle 
A. E. Dixon, &c At the conclusion of the usual busine 
paper, entitled “ Rome, Ancient and Modern,” was read 
Mr. Arthur Marshall, A R.I B.A, president of the Notting. 
Society. The lecturer remarked that although there was a! 
evidence of Regal Rome possessing structures of some mé 
ficence, it was left to Imperial Rome to furnish the city wit 
most striking monuments. The best preserved of these 
undoubtedly the Arch of Constantine, the sculptures of © 
had previously adorned other edifices. The Pantheon, 
Catacombs, the Coliseum amongst others were also | 
described with the assistance of lantern slides, most of ! 
excellently coloured by Mr. Marshall’s own hand. i 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer was moved by Mr. . 
Chorley (hon. secretary), who dwelt upon the fact that a 
portion of Rome as we see it to-day was built from 
materials of other and more ancient structures which have 
since disappeared. | 

Mr. Robert P. Oglesby, in seconding the vote, refer’. 
the welcome decision of the Italian Minister of Instruct’ 
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ace marble records upon the site of vanished structures, thus 
iabling all-to see the positions once occupied by Rome’s 
S. 

tae Sliveving the Society’s thanks to the lecturer, Mr. 
utler Wilson remarked that the oftener one visited Rome the 
2>eper was the impression left by every succeeding visit. It 
as quite possible to leave Rome after first Seats 
»pressed and overwhelmed by the magnitude of its arc uitec- 
ral wealth. Only by repeated visits could Kome be satis- 
ctorily grasped and realised. 


HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND. 
ECIAL meeting of the Council was held at the I[nsti- 
\ Sh {Rooms, 20 Tincaln Place, on Monday, Mr. G. C. 
shlin, F.R. 1 BA., president, in the chair. There were also 
esent Sir Thomas Drew, Mr. A, E. Murray, Mr. G. P. 
ieridan, Mr. F. Hicks, Mr. R. Caulfield Orpen and Mr. W. 
aye Parry, hon. secretary ae att 
The matter before the Council was a communication from 
e Architectural Association of Ireland having reference to a 
oposal submitted by the Association that the Institute should 
t on foot a qualifying examination as a condition precedent 
admission to the ranks of membership of the Royal Institute. 
1e question gave rise to a very animated discussion, and the 
m. secretary was instructed to communicate with the secre- 
ty of the Royal Institute of British Architects on the subject 
d to report to the next regular Council meeting. 


ICHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 


“HE first of the new seties of technical demonstrations 

connected with the above Society was held at the 
smises of Messrs. John M‘Ferran & Co., Beresford Place, 
the 15th inst There was a fair attendance of members. 
« R. M‘Ferran having explained the various qualities of 
iin pipes, showed a double-socketed pipe, which has. the 
vantages of rapidity in laying, true alignment and resistance 
subsequent depression. Various samples of English, Irish 
d Scotch bricks were brought to the notice of the members, 
: durability, quality and facilities of manufacture of each being 
mmented upon. The weather-resisting qualities of Irish, 
2Ish, American and French slates were compared, some 
-ellent examples of the Killaloe slate being especially notice- 
e. The demonstration concluded with a series of tests on 
sh Portland cement by a representative of the firm. Many 
id and practical methods of distinguishing good from bad 
terials were explained, these latter being very useful to the 
embled students. Mr. M‘Ferran was assisted by a repre- 
tative of the Bourtreehill Coal Company. The second 
nonstration was held yesterday at Mr. Edmund Sharp’s 
mises, Brunswick Street, at 330 P.M., the subject being, 
uilding and Decorative Stones and Mosaic.” 


1epping Wycombe Municipal Buildings Competition. 
SIR,—The conditions for the Chepping Wycombe Municipal 
Idings competition contain the following clause :— 
“The President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
some architect to be nominated by him, will be asked to 
ce these awards according to his judgment, but the 
poration do not undertake to carry out any designs, and 
irve the right to select. for erection any set of designs 
sy awarded a premium or not) they may themselves 
Che President of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
iests that you will kindly allow him through your columns 
nform those concerned in the competition that, as he 
*rstands the promoters decline to modify this clause, he 
been unable to nominate an assessor.—I am, yours faith- 
’ ; Wipe LOCKE. 

Secretary Royal Institute of British Architects, 
‘nuary 20, 1903. 


Messrs. Watkins and Dr. Brook. 


IR,—In your last issue we notice 

‘Ing of the quarterly board of the Governors of Lincoln 

ity Hospital, at which meeting an attack was made by one 
e Governors on our professional integrity. 

Ve now enclose you a copy of the Lincoln Leader of last - 

rday’s date, in which you will find copies of correspondence 


a full report of the 


| that has taken place between ourselves and the Governor 


referred to, and in which he unconditionally withdraws all the 
charges and insinuations he previously made. 

We must ask you to be good enough to give the same 
publicity to this correspondence as you did.to the report of the 
meeting at which the charges were made.—Yours faithfully, 

W. WATKINS & Son, 

St. Edmonds Chambers, Silver Street, Lincoln : 

January 19, 1903. 
[ Copy. ] 
St. Edmonds Chambers, 
Silver Street, Lincoln : 
January Io, 1903. 

Dear Sir,—Your remarks at the quarterly meeting of the 
Hospital Governors on the 8th inst. were of such a character and 
calculated to be so injurious to us in our profession that we are 
bound to take serious notice of them. You very clearly 
intimated your belief that we were claiming and obtaining 
commissions to which we were not entitled, that extravagant 
expenditure was being incurred under our direction for the 
sake of the commission thereby obtained, and that we were 
improperly drawing money professionally from a charitable 
institution. You must have been fully aware that such remarks 
were devoid of all warrant and that to make them could not be 
otherwise than a serious injury to us. Having made your 
remarks and so insured their broadcast publication, your 
subsequent attempt to explain them away in no way satisfies 
us. We must ask you therefore to withdraw without condition 
or reserve the remarks of which we complain, and in as public 
a manner as they were made and published. Should you 
decline to comply with this reasonable request we propose to 
take the necessary steps to vindicate our professional integrity 
against your unwarrantable and cruel attack.—Yours truly, 

(Signed) W. WaTKINs & Son. 
C. Brook, Esq., Lincoln. 
[Copy.] 
Minster Yard, Lincoln : 
January 13, 1903. 

Dear Sir,—I have received your letter of the roth inst., 
and much regret that you should consider any remarks of 
mine at the quarterly meeting of the Hospital Governors on 
the Sth inst. to be injurious to you in your profession. With 
reference to your suggestion that I intimated my belief that 
you were claiming and obtaining commission from tradesmen 
to which you were not entitled, I emphatically deny that I 
made, and I did not intend to make, any imputations to this 
effect. I think it is probable you assumed, unfairly to me as I 
submit, that I had this intention, but as soon as I became 
aware that this was the construction you placed on my 
remarks, I unhesitatingly withdrew any words which could have 
favoured this impression, and without reserve I say now 
that I do not believe that you ever received any illicit 
commission to which you were not entitled, and if any 
words of mine could bear any interpretation to this 
effect, I unreservedly withdraw’ them and express my 
regret for the annoyance such suggestions may have caused 
you. With reference to your further allegations te the 
effect that I stated that extravagant expenditure was being 
incurred at the hospital under your direction for the sake 
of the. commission you thereby obtained from the hospital 
funds, or that you were improperly drawing money profession- 
ally from a charitable institution, I entirely repudiate any such 
charge, which was never suggested or made. It is perfectly 
true that I asked what commission you obtained, and whether 
such commission was chargeable upon the accounts of all the 
tradesmen who supplied goods in connection with the recent 
new works, and I fail to see what reasonable complaint you 
can urge against this request. I never suggested that you 
were improperly running up an expenditure for the pur- 
pose of earning increased commission, though it is per- 
fectly obvious upon the replies you gave that the 
larger the outlay the greater would be your commis- 
sion. I should be very sorry to suggest that this has 
influenced you in recommending any expenditure at the 
hospital which has not been justifiable, and I deny most 
emphatically that I made any suggestions of professional mis- 
conduct in what you have done, and I regret exceedingly that 
you should have attributed to me an imputation which I should 
be very sorry to make upon a gentleman of your integrity and 
position. If therefore you think that any remarks I made are 
such as to prejudice your professional reputation I willingly 
withdraw them, but at the same time I reserve to myself the 
fullest right, as one of the Governors, to criticise the existing 
arrangements under which rernuneration is paid to the surveyor 
for services rendered to the Institution. I propose to send a 
copy of your letter to this reply to the chairman of the weekly 
board with a request that he will be good enough to read them 
at the next meeting of the weekly board.—Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) CHARLES BROOK. 
To W. Watkins, Esq. 


72 
[Copy.] 
St. Edmonds Chambers, 
Silver Street, Lincoln : 
January 15, 1993. 
Dear Sir,—We have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 13th instant, addressed to our. Mr. Watkins 


glad to accept your assurance that it was 
make any imputations against our pro- 
fessional conduct, and that if any words of yours could bear 
such an interpretation you unreservedly withdraw them and 
express your regret for the annoyance such suggestions may 
have caused us. As these imputations were commonly under- 
stood, from your words as reported in the public press to have 
been made, it only remains that equal publicity should be given 
to your present full exoneration ; we therefore propose to send 
a copy of your correspondence to the press. We could have 
wished that such publication which the justice of the case 
requires had been volunteered by you. We would only further 
observe that a discussion of the mode in which architects are 
remunerated may or may not be a matter of general public 
interest ; but if it is, a meeting of hospital governors is scarcely 
a fitting place for such a debate, nor should the proper 
and agreed remuneration of their architects be the subject of 
critical and adverse comment.—Yours truly, 
(Signed) W. WATKINS & SON. 


C. Brook, Esq , Lincoln. 


senior, and are very 
not your intention to 


[ Copy. ] 
The Minster Yard, Lincoln: 
January 15, 1903. 
Dear Sir, 


you may desire of my letter —Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) CHARLES BROOK. 
To W. Watkins, Esquire. 
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GENERAL. 


The McKinley Memorial.— We are requested to an- 
nounce that foreign artists—that is, all non-residents of the 
United States of America—who are desirous of competing for 
this Memorial at Philadelphia must communicate their inten- 


tion of so doing on or before February 1 to Mr. Leslie W. 
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—Ia i to your making any use : 4 
ih paiditenaprecable (oye ge taee voters for the resolution and 1,806 against. 


Miller, 320 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa, US.A,, 
forwarding him the bills of lading, stating name of vessel on 
which drawings are being sent, and then they will be admitted 
free of duty and responsibility taken for their return in due 


course. 


The P 
stone of the new workmen’ 
by the Westminster City Council in Regency Street. 
of.the ceremony has not yet been fixed. , 

The Prince and Princess of Wales will be present at the 
dedication of the nave of Truro Cathedral, which will take 
place probably in the last week of June or the first week of 
July. . 

The Drawings, photographs, plans and casts illustrative of 
Mr. Arthur Evans’s excavations at the palace of Knossos, 
Crete, will remain on view during the whole time of the 
winter exhibition at the Royal Academy is open, namely, till 
March 14, instead of during January only, as previously 
announced. 

The South Molton Corporation, Devon, will shortly seek 
power to borrow money for the erection of workmen’s dwellings 
to be let at 5/., 6/. and 7/. a year. 

The Luxembourg is supposed to contain only works by 
living artists. Pictures and drawings by the following artists 
were accordingly lately removed _ to the new galleries of the 
Louvre :—Cabat, Daumier, Jules Dupré, Frangais, Jean Gigoux, 
Isabey, Ch. Jacque, Emile Lévy, Robert-Fleury, Viollet Le 
Duc, Cals, Mottez, Tassaert and Meissonier. 

The Westminster City Council have resolved to plant 
trees in Whitehall and Parliament Street from Horse Guards 
Avenue to Bridge Street on both sides of the roadway. Sir 
John Wolfe- Barry, a member of the Council, undertook to give 
the trees, and an estimate of 220/. ss. for planting them and 
supplying grids, guards and kerbs was approved. 


Mr. William Ridgeway, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, has been re-elected for a further 
period of five years to the Disney Professorship of Archzology. 

A Memorial to the late Archbishop of Canterbury is to be 
raised inthe county of Devon. It is to take the form of a new 
west window and brass or other memorial tablet in Exeter 
Cathedral. Over 3,0c0/. will be required 

The Lord Chiet Justice will preside at the meeting of 
the Society of Arts on Wednesday evening, the 28th inst., 
when a paper on “The Cost of Municipal Trading” will be 
read by Mr. Dixon H. Davies. 


rince of Wales has consented to lay the foundation- 
s dwellings which are to be erected 
The date 


™. Nenot, the architect, is now temporarily acting a 
secretary of the Académie des Beaux-Arts. 7. 
--ne Scheme fora Mono-rail from London to Brighton j 
not likely to be proceeded with, owing to the opposition pre 
pared by the Brighton Railway Company against the schem 
on Standing Orders, and to enable the arrangements for th 
construction of the Mono-rail between Manchester and Liver 
pool to be completed. The promoters of the City and Cryste 
Palace Tube Railway have also abandoned their scheme [o 
the coming Session. “9 | 
The Westminster City Council have resolved :—“Thz 

a communication be addressed to His Majesty’s Governmer 
suggesting that the Royal Commission about to be appointe 
to inquire into the congestion of traffic in the streets of Londo 
be directed to receive evidence and report upon the obstructio 
‘caused by the breaking-up and use of the streets by companit 
and other undertakers under statutory powers to lay pipe 
wires, &c, and execute works over, under, across and alon 
the streets, and also as to the advantage and _ practicability | 
requiring such pipes, wires, works, &c., to be placed : 
subways under the streets.” | 
The Yacht Club of France has decided to organise a 
exhibition intended to encourage marine painters. The fir 
exhibition will commence on February 7 at Paris. # 
The Hove Town Council having proposed to introdu 
and work tramways in the borough at the cost of the ratepayer 
a poll was demanded by the Hove ratepayers’ defence co 
mittee. The counting of the votes was superintended by t! 
Mayor ; 3,111 votes were given in favour of the resolution 
promote the Bill and 4,185 against the Bill, making a majori 
of 1,074 votes against the Bill. There were 2,161 individy 


The Rev. P. Rousset, a missionary in Natal, has made 
appeal to French Catholics for funds to erect a chapel 
Napoleon’s Kop in Zululand, where the Prince Imperial » 
killed, The Empress Eugénie, however, opposes the proje 
as the true monument to the prince has been erected at Fai 
borough. a 

Mr. George Frampton, R.A., having completed his pal 
portrait of Mr. James Fleming, chairman of the Governors 
the Glasgow School of Art, it was recently unveiled at | 
institution. zg 

The Court of Common Council have instructed the libr 
committee to consider whether, having regard to the interest 
historic associations attached to the signs in Lombard Str 
which the Court had ordered to be removed, a request sho 
be made to the owners to present them to the Guildt 
Museum. aa 

Mr. A. C. Gow, R.A., and Mr. W. F. Yeames, R.A,h 
each received commissions to execute frescoes for the am 
latory at the Royal Exchange. Mr. Yeames will have as - 
subject “King Henry VIII. bestowing on the Mercets | 
License to build St. Paul’s School.” a 

mr. Henry Hart, for thirty-six years district surveyor 
North-West Kensington, died on the 16th inst. at the ag’ 
eighty-eight 4 

The Old Exchequer and Audit Offices which were | 
merly located at Somerset House, having been remove' 
new premises on the Thames Embankment near Blackfi 
Bridge, the offices thus vacated are being structurally alt: 
and renovated in order that additional accommodation ma: 
provided for the Inland Revenue Department 

A Block of buildings to be known as King Edward } 
sion is now in progress at Port Elizabeth, South Africa. | 
architects are Messrs Jones & McWilliams, and the | 
tractors are Messrs. Rochelle & Smith. The contract am) 
is 35,0007, : owew ria. || 

Mr. Saint Gaudens, the American sculptor, has annou 
to the committee that the monument of Robert Louis St 
son, which was to be set up in St. Giles, Edinburgh,’ 
summer, has been delayed owing to his illness. The: 
relief, which is the body of the memorial, is being cast in I! 

Mr. Carnegie has purchased two houses adjoining si 
speare’s birthplace, and has presented them to the truste 
order that they may be removed and the sites become pi 
the birthday garden | BS | 

Mr. Ralph Hedley, R.B.A., will deliver an address i 
the Northern Architectural Association on Wednesday! 
upon “Sketching in Charcoal.” | 


_ Papers will be read at the meeting of the Institut 
Civil Engineers on Tuesday by Mr. Maurice Fitzma 
C.M.G., on “ The Nile Reservoir, Assouan,” and by Mr. F.! 
Stokes on “Sluices and Lock-gates of the Nile Rest 
Assouan.” ; 

The Library Supply Company have added to their v! 
appliances for offices an “ Auto-fix Case,” which is well at 
for architects and others who wish to preserve apart 
illustrations as appear in this Journal. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


Architect and Contract Aeporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 

_ ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are reguested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 

Circus, London, E..C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 28.—Plans, specifications and esti- 
mates are invited in competition for power and appliances to 
deal with the accumulations of silt ia portions of the river 
Parrett. Mr. W. T. Baker, town clerk, King Square, Bridg- 
water. 

BRISTOL.—Feb. 9 —The Bristol School Board invite designs 
for school premises at Moorfields, St. George, Lristol. The 
‘competition will be restricted to Bristol architects. Mr, W. 
Avery Adams, clerk to the School Board, Guildhall. 

Cape TOwN.—Jan. 31.—The Council of the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope invite designs for the erection of 
university buildings. Premiums of 402/, 200/. and 1oo/. will 
be awarded to the authors of the designs placed first, second 
and third respectively. Particulars of the competition may be 
obtained on application to the Registrar at Cape Town, or to 
the Agent-General in London. 

CASTLEFORD, YORKS.—Mar. 31.—Designs are invited for 
a free library. Premiums 157, and 10/. respectively. Mr. H. 


Hi Broadbent, clerk to Urban District Council, Town Hall, 
Castleford. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 


HULL.— Mar. 31.—Designs in competition are invited for the 
extension of the town hall. Premiums of 300/., 200/. and 100d. 
are offered. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 


SMETHWICK.— Jan. 31.—Competitive designs and tenders 
are invited for erection of a refuse destructor. Mr. C. J. Fox 
Allin, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Smethwick. 


ST. IVES, CORNWALL.—Jan. 31.—Competitive plans are 
invited for the erection of municipal buildings, to consist of a 
guildhall, council-chamber, jury room, public hall, town clerk’s 
office, surveyor’s office, treasurer’s office, muniment room, 
parochial office, mayor’s parlour and fire-brigade station and 
offices. Premiums of 70/. and 30/. respectively will be awarded 
to the architects whose plans and specifications are considered 
to be first and second in order of merit. Mr. Edward Boase, 
town clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, St. Ives, Cornwall. 


SUTTON COLDFIELD.—Feb. 20.—Designs are invited for 
the erection of a town hall adjoining the council house, the 
total expenditure to be limited to 7,000/, Premiums of 50/., 
307. and 20/, respectively will be awarded for the three best 
designs in order of merit. Mr. W. A. Clarry, C.E, borough 
surveyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfiela. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BEXLEY HEATH.—Jan. 31.—For the adaptation of the 
buildings known as Oak House, Broadway, Bexley Heath, 
Kent, for council offices, and the erection of council chamber, 
waiting and cloak-rooms, &c. Mr. Thos. G. Baynes, clerk, 
Public Hall, Bexley Heath, Kent. 


BIGGLESWADE.—Feb. 16.— For erection of a boys’ National 
school at Biggleswade. Messrs. Townsend & Fordham, archi- 
tects, Cross Street, Peterborough. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Jan. 30.—For erection of ten cottages for 
the use of the walksmen stationed along the line of aqueduct 
from Wales to Birmingham, for the Birmingham Corporation. 
Mr. Edward Orford Smith, town clerk, Council House, 
Birmingham. 


BIRKENHEAD.—Feb. 2.—For erection of iron fire-escapes 
and alteration to the offices at the union workhouse, birken- 
head. Mr. Edmund Kirby, architect, 5 Cook Street, Liverpool. 


BIsHoPp AUCKLAND. —Jan. 31.—For alterations and 
additions to 2 South Road, Bishop Auckland, and erection of 
printing works at the rear of the premises. Mr. W. Perkins, 
architect, Victoria Street, Bishop Auckland. 


BLESSINGTON.—Jan. 28.—For erection of a medical officer’s 
residence, dispensary and out-offices in the town of Blessington , 
including the formation of yard, the construction of drains, the 
erection of yard wall, entrance and side gates, closets, baths, 
lavatory, basins, &c, and providing a hot and cold-water 
supply for the premises. Mr. D. J. Purcell, clerk of the Naas 
Union, Blessington. , 

BROMLtY.—Feb. 2—For erection of two shops, High 
Street. Messrs. F. & W. Stocker, architects, go and 91 Queen 
Street, E.C, 


Bury —Jan. 26.—For fittings to shops and newsroom at 
Ainsworth Road premises, for the Bury (Lanes) District Co- 
operative Provision Society, Ltd. Mr. D. Hardman, architect, 
Agar Street, Bury. 

CHESTERFIELD —For erection of ten cottages and corner 
shop at Whittington Moor, near Chesterfield. Mr. W. M. 
Ashmore, architect, Highfield Road, Chesterfield. 


DrErBY.— Feb, 3 —For erection of boys, girls and infants’ 
schools, teachers’ residences, fence, walls and conveniences at 
New Heath, in the county of Derby. Messrs. Rollinson & Son, 
architects, 13 Corporation Street, Chesterfield. 


FURNISHING CO., L”:; 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE FITTINGS FOR 


LIBRARIES, TECHNICAL & ART SCHOOLS, 
SCHOOL DESKS, &c., and CHURCH FURNITURE. 


' Sole Makers of WI 


Catalogues and Estimates Free on Application. 


LKS PATENT “CLIMAX” SLIDING PARTITIONS. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, London and Birmingham School Boards, &c. ‘ 


Addresses: DARLINGTON, NEWCASTLE, SUNDERLAND, MIDDLESBRO, and NORWICH. 
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DURHAM.—Jan. 26.—For erection of 
(stone built) at Windy Nook, Felling. 
tect, Felling. 

East DuLwicH.—Feb. 4.—For erection of eighty-five 
houses upon the Grove Vale Estate. Mr. William Oxtoby, 
borough engineer. 


an isolation hospital 
Mr. H. Miller, archi- 


EVESHAM.—Jan. 31.—For erection of vagrant wards and 
union offices. Mr. G. H. Hunt, architect, Bridge Street, 
Evesham. 

GRIMSBY —Jan. 27.—For erection of a corrugated iron 
hospital and administrative block at Laceby and the erection 
of laundry building, mortuary, steriliser, disinfector, destructor, 
&c. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, borough surveyor, Town Hall 
Square, Grimsby. 

HALIFAX.—Jan. 26—For erection of five houses on the 
Manor Royd Estate, fronting into Manor Heath Road. 
Messrs. Richard Horsfall & Son, architects, 224 Commercial 
Street, Halifax. 

HALirax —Feb. 5.—For conversion of Clare Hall into two 
residences. Messrs. Richard Horsfall & Son, architects, &c., 
224 Commercial Street, Halifax. 

HAMPTON.—Jan. 31.—For erection of a detached house in 
the Acacia Road, Hampton, Middlesex. Mr. Fredk. G. 
Hughes, architect,,Marling Park, Hampton-on-Thames. 

HARROGATE.—For alteration of the old Yorkshire home 
for incurables, in Montpellier Parade, into business premises. 
Messrs. Whitehead & Smetham, architects, Albert Chambers, 
Albert Street, Harrogate. 


HinpDLEY.—Feb, 2.—For erection of public offices in Wigan 
Road, Hindley, Lancs. Messrs. Heaton, Ralph & Heaton, 
architects, Wigan. 

HOUGHTON.—Jan. 31.—For a reading-room at Houghton. 
Mr. Wm. Gregson, Houghton. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—Jan. 28 —For erection of three dwelling- 


of a new church at 


IRELAND.—Jan. 30.—For erection 
Mr. John M. Robinson, 


Glacknadrummond, county Donegal. 
architect, 7 East Wall, Londonderry. 


IRELAND —Jan. 30 —For additions and alterations to the 
workhouse infirmary and new board-room, Newtownards Union. 
Mr. James Colville, clerk, Poor Law Offices, Newtownards. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 31.—For erection of new Presbyterian 
church at Grey Abbey. Mr. Thos. Pentland, architect, 35 High 
Street, Belfast. 

IsLE OF WIGHT.—Feb 6.—For erection of new coastguard 
buildings at the Needles, Isle of Wight, consisting of houses 
for four men, watch-room, outbuildings, &c. Specifications, 
&c., can be seen at the Director of Works Office, at the Alum 
Bay coastguard station, or at the office of the Superintending 
Engineer, Portsmouth Dockyard. 

KEIGHLEY.—Jan. 27.—For additions to Holy Trinity 
schools, Keighley. Messrs. Barber Hopkinson & Co., archi- 
tects, Craven Bank Chambers, Keighley. 

LrEDS.—Jan. 26.—For erection of spinning-mill, engine- 
house, boiler-house, chimney, stables, jcattage, &c., at Wood- 
side, Horsforth, near Leeds. Messrs. Jowett Kendall & 
J. Harper Bakes, architects, Calverley Chambers, Victoria 
Square, Leeds 

LIVERPOOL.—Jan. 30.—For erection of a sorting office for 
postmen at Mossley Hill, Liverpool. Particulars may be 
obtained on application to the Assistant Architect, H.M. Office 
of Works, General Post Office, Liverpool. 

LonpoN.—For execution of certain builders’ work on the 
workhouse premises in Bancroft Road, Mile End Old Town. 
Mr. William Thacker, Guardians’ Offices, Bancroft Road, Mile 
End, E. 

Lonc Eaton —For erection of thirteen pairs of houses at 
Long Eaton. Mr. Frank H. Collyer, architect, 8 Bridlesmith 
Gate, Nottingham. 

LYMINGTON.—Jan. 29.—For erection of a borough sur- 


houses at Dalton. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 3 Market Place, 
Huddersfield. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—Feb. 12:—For alterations and additions 
to Ravensdeane, Edgerton. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, archi- 
tects, Huddersfield. 


IRELAND.—Jan. 28.—For erection of a medical officer’s 
residence, dispensary and out-offices in the towa of Blessington. 
Mr. D. J. Purcell, clerk to the Guardians, Naas | John E. Lunn, architect, Milnsbridge. 


PATENT INDURATED STONE 


MANUFACTURED PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. City Offices: 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, London, E.C. 


Works—MILLWALL, E. 
THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE MAN- 
HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAVING, SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, &e. 


Solignum 


veyor’s office, Gosport Street, Lymington. Mr. J. Davis 
Rawlins, town clerk, 38 High Street, Lymington. 
MANCHEST#&R.— Jan. 31.—For erection of a messhouse and 
cart-shed at Green Lane Yard. Particulars obtained at the 
office of the City Architect, Town Hall. 
MARSDEN.—Jan 28 —For erection of three dwelling-houses, 
cart-shed and stables at Wood Bottom, Marsden, Yorks. Mr. 


and is a pleasing 
Stain. 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


«ws Wood Preservative. Sin 


Particulars from MAST OR & CO. 


Ltd. HULL. $ 


Solignum Depot, 


SUPPLIED TO WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.M. THE KING. 
Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Corporations, and District Councils. 
Perfect Foothold. Cope and Work like Natural Stone. No Laminations. 
Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. exnert 
No Air Cavities. Non-=Porous. Frostproof. 
Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 

Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 
Never becomes Slippery. 
By “ Contractors 

Royal ,& } toH.M. 


Letters 3 Gover: 
Patent. & 


for STEPS, LANDINGS 
WINDOW and DOOR HEAD 
SILLS, JAMBS, or any purpose for whic! 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE USED 

WILL LAST A CENTURY. 


The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE CO. 


; (BrancH oF BROOKES, Lr.), ; a | 
Head Offices: HALIFAX. London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland Railway) 
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New Heatu.—Feb. 3.—For erection of boys, girls and | at the workhouse, King’s Norton, Birmingham, 


infants’ schools, teachers’ residences, fence walls and con- 
veniences. Messrs. Rollinson & Son, architects, 13 Corpora- 
tion Street, Chesterfield. 

Newton Appot.—Feb. 10.—For erection of casual wards, 
&c., at the workhouse. Mr. S. Segar, architect, Union Street, 
Newton Abbot. 

NORTHALLERTON. —Jan. 26.—For extension to linen mills 
at Brompton, near Northallerton. Messrs. Thomas Winn & 
Sons, architects, 92 Albion Street, Leeds. 


NoTtiNGHAM.—For additions to Wesleyan church, Mans- 
field Road, Nottingham. Mr. A. E. Lambert, architect, 22 
Park Row, Nottingham. 

OVENDEN.—Feb. 4.—For erection of ten dwelling-houses 
at Friendly, Ovenden, Yorks. Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 29 
Northgate, Halifax. 

RHODESIA.—Feb. 26.—For establishment and working of 
an electric tramway system, Bulawayo. Messrs. Davis & 
Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


ROTHERHITHE.—Feb. 5 —For repairs to the floor, &c., of 
the kitchen at the infirmary, Lower Road, Rotherhithe. 
Messrs. Newman & Newman, architects, 31 Tooley Street. 


St, ALBANS —Jan. 26 —For erection of a stable and coach- 
house on the Hill End asylum estate, near St. Albans. 
Mr. George T. Hine, architect, 35 Parliament Street, West- 
minster. 

St, GERMANS —Feb. 2 —For erection of a Sunday school, 
organ chamber, &c., at the Wesleyan chapel, St. Germans, 
Cornwall. Mr. J. Sansom, architect, Greenbank Lane, 
Liskeard. 

SANDWICH.—Jan. 28.—For repairs and other works to the 
Barbican. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 St. Margaret’s 
Street, Canterbury. 

SCOTLAND.—Jan. 26.—For erection of a cottage at King 
Street, Burghead. Messrs. A. & W. Reid & Wittet, architects, 
Elgin. 

SCOTLAND ——Feb. 6.—For erection of a new coastguard 
boathouse and alterations to existing slipway at Stornoway, in 
the Island of Lewis, Scotland. Particulars will be supplied on 
application to the Director of Works Department, Admiralty. 

SELLY OAK —Feb. 2—For construction and fixing of 
woodwork fittings for the general stores and receiving wards 


Mr. Edwin 
Docker, clerk to Guardians, 10 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

SWADLINCOTE.— Jan. 28.—For slating a wrought-iron roof, 
50 feet by 20 feet, at the gasworks. Mr. W. A. Musson, 
Gasworks, Swadlincote. 

TIPTON.—Feb. 5.—For erection of a block of schools at 
Park Lane, Tipton. Mr. Alfred Long, architect, 21 New 
Street, West Bromwich. 

WALES.—For erection of a residence at Sully. Messrs. 
Teather & Wilson, architects, Andrew’s Buildings, Queen 
Street, Cardiff. 

WALES.—Jan. 26.—For erection of a stone lifeboat house, 
with timber slip, &c . upon or near the foreshore in the harbour 
of Newquay, Cardigan. Mr. W, T. Douglas, architect, 
15 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

WALES.—Jan. 26.—-For extension to the King’s Arms hotel, 
Caerphilly. Messrs. Lansdowne & Griggs, architects, Metro- 
politan Bank Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

WALES.—Jan. 27.—For addition of teachers’ rooms and a 
cloak-room for the boys and girls’ department in the Eveswell 
Board school. Messrs. Swalwell & Creighton, architects, 
Steam Packet Chambers, Dock Street, Newport, Mon 

WALES.—Jan. 29.—For erection of two shops at Evans- 
town, Gilfach Goch, near Bridgend. Mr. J. Morris Williams, 
architect, Blackmill, near Bridgend 

WALES.—Jan. 30.—For erection of a school at Khiwfawr, 
Cwmllynfell, Upper Cwmtwrch. Mr. D. J. Rees, architect, 
Ystalyfera. 

WALES.—Jan. 31.—For erection of a drill hall in Abery- 
stwyth, 1st. Cardigan Royal Artillery Volunteer Corps. 
Mr. G. T. Bassett, architect, Aberystwyth. 

WALES.—Jan. 31.—For erection of vestry and renovation 
of Caersalem Baptist church, Victoria. Mr. A. Watkins, 
59 Cwm Road, Waen Llwyd. 

WALES —Jan 31.—For rebuilding the Cross inn, Rumney, 
near Cardiff. Mr. Edward H. Bruton, architect, 119 Queen 
Street, Cardiff. 

WALES.—Feb. 7.—For erection.of a police-station and 
co:rt-house at Caergwrle, Flintshire. Messrs. John H. Davies 
& Sons, architects, 14 Newgate Street, Chester. 

WALSALL.—Feb. 9.—For erection of a school to accom- 
modate 1,000 children, and a cookery centre and caretaker’s 
house at the Chuckery, Walsall. Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, 
architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 


THE LIMMER 


ELECTRIC 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


ESTAB.] LIMITED. (1871. 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
“LIMMER, LONDON.” 2147 
London Wall. 


| 
ForM or Blog 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 
Construction. 


By its use 
alone can any 
Building be rendered 
Absolutely Safe from Fire. 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: 
TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY co, "RENGH ASPHALTE CO. 


'(Branch ty a P 
¢ ofthe Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.), Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 


ELL AND ROAD the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
’ LEEDS. reehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basins 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS! tite Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 


RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


deg oe Sy Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. wy oe 
tanto Sy ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Sey @ Bee eager, 
ow gsesse WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. *¥%,%;,*. 
w%{sr"-9 Larcest STEAM WELI-BorINc Toons IN THE KINGDoM. Set. 


73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
ss seer eee SA 


ASPHALTE pavine company. MINETT & GO. 


SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


Mouldings worked to any Design 
at Lowest possible Rates. 


Scaffold Boards Cut, Cornered, and 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE Hooped with Iron at very Low Rates. 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, | 


Prices on Application. 
4h 


PLOUGH BRIDGE, 


- ROTHERHITH 


(Adjoining Surrey Commercial Docks). 
TELEPHONE 521 Hop. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Toinery Works, 

9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINCTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care ard 
despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON 8TONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNEES 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 

For Prices and other Particulars apply to 


| JuHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING 
ES 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS'’ 


PATENT 


SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


The removable Lead Cap and.‘ Self-Locking” Steel Bar 
are special features that no other systems possess, 
Requires no Nuts, Bolts, Screws, or Packing. 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 


Vol. LXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. | 


And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Guaranteed 5 Years, 


10 


WALTHAMSTOW.—Jan. 26 —For erection-of a school to 
accommodate 520 at Selwyn Avenue, Hale End, and altera- 
tions and additions, including nine new classrooms, to the 
Maynard Road schools. Mr. H. Prosser, architect, School 
Board Offices, Walthamstow. 

WANDSWORTH.—Jan. 26.—For construction of underground 
sanitary conveniences at Tooting Broadway. Particulars may 
be obtained at the Surveyor’s Office, 215 High Road, S.W. 

West Ham.—Jan. 27.—For street works in Queen’s Road 
(part), Fife Road, Watford Road, Exeter Road, Brent Road, 
South Molton Road and Wellington Place. Mr. John G. 
Morley, borough engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E. 

WOOLWICH.—Jan. 27.—For demolition and removal of 
some large old three-storeyed warehouses in Woolwich dock- 
yard. All information will be furnished on application at the 
Building Works Department Office, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 

WORKINGTON.—Jan. 28.—For erection of house and shop 
in Oxford Street and Corporation Road, Workington. Mr. T. 
Johnston, builder, Corporation Road. 

WORKINGTON.—Jan. 31.—For restoration of St. John’s 
Church, Workington. Mr. James Howes, architect, 1c6 Har- 
rington Road, Workington. 


THE sub-committee of the Lord Provost’s committee of the 
Edinburgh Town Council, on a motion by Councillor Wilson 
as to the number of the staff of the burgh engineer’s department, 
have submitted their report to his lordship’s committee. They 
reported that the staff, as authorised by the Council, consisted 
of 1 burgh engineer, 28 assistants, 43 inspectors and 66 work- 
men—138 in all; that the staff at present employed consisted 
of 1 burgh engineer, 24 assistants, 28 inspectors and 45 work- 
men—a total of 98; and that since the date of their remit, 
June 1902, 31 officers had left the service of the department. 
The sub-committee recommended that for the future the staff 
should comprise 1 burgh engineer, 18 assistants, 28 inspectors 
and 44 workmen-—a total of 91, and that the burgh engineer 
be empowered to employ a number of men for extra duty when 
required, not exceeding 9. It was pointed out by the sub- 
committee that until the magistrates and Council finally deter- 
mined whether the burgh engineer should in the future dis- 
charge such extra duties as have fallen to him of late in con- 
nection with the cabling of the tramways and the housing of 
the working classes schemes, he would have difficulty in 
suggesting any further permanent reduction of the present 
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For supply of a 


For sewerage works at Birdwell. 


TENDERS. 


BARKING. 


the public 
electricity works. 


HoLDEN & BROOKE, 110 Cannon Street, EC. 


(accepted ) . : ; Sees : : £262 10 oO 
Royles, Lim, : ; : : : ; 235 0 oO” 
J. Wright & Co. . : : “ 5 : 220 0: 20% 
Norris & Son. : : ; ; of. 6k SO ao ata 
J. Storey & Sons, Ltd. 2 a ‘ » _ 200:40' Fen 
Rosser & Russell : ; : ee : 75 40 404 
Worthington Pumping Co.. : : : +. 863: oO: -O 
Sir Hiram Maxim Electrical and Engineering Co. 120 0 ©, 


BETHNAL GREEN. 


(Jan. 23, 1903. 


For erection of dormitories, maternity wards and other build- 


heater for heating the water in connection with 
baths by means of the exhaust steam from the. 
Mr. C. P. DAWSON, surveyor. 


ings at the Waterloo Road workhouse, Bishop’s Road, ~ 


Victoria Park. 
Pavement, E.C. 


Patman & Fotheringham j ; : . £13423 °-O Oe 
Lamplough . : : ; : : . ‘133179; 10° 
W. Shurmur . : " : : s . 312,490. ofem 
C. Dearing & Sons. : : : ; . 823599, O-8 
E. Lawrence & Sons. : : ; . 12,350) ,00 
J. Shelbourne & Co. . : : ; 12,300 0 © 
Barrett & Power . : : : e » 12;250 - Ome 
Perry Bros. . : : : - ; . '112,097 . 0.19 
Haydon & Sons. : : : : . 11,985 0 O 
W. Lawrence & Sons. : ; : .) 17,984 0 48 
Foster Bros. . : : : . P » > MA, O72 JO ies 
J. Appleby & Son . , ; : <. (O27 5 Ome 
W. Smith & Son . : ; ; 5 «| 1,289) 0 
H. Wall & Co, ‘ ; ; : .. 11,275 C52 
A.-E. Symes °. : . é ; ; 1. HFS HO Oe 
J. O Richardson : : i ; . 1Og00 0 Se: 
Watts, JOHNSON & Co., Limehouse (Z70- 

visionally accepted) . , : : «  IOR297° 10)70 


BIRDWELL. 


veyor. 


Mr. J. WHITAKER, sur- 


Mr. W. A. FINCH, architect, 76 Finsbury - 


staff. The Lord Provost’s committee app 


roved the report. (accepted) . 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


G. PorTER & SONS, Worsborough Dale, Barnsley 


i : : BS Bray eon) 


Lithographers, Engravers, and printers, (QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED ......PR 2 ING OFFICE. 


Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Guantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE'S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 

COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. 5 


or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & co 52 CHANCERY LANE, 
ay LONDON, W.O. 
‘Quantities * Box, 14”x9"*5”, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.”’ 
a 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
marded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles, 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 


Materials of every description, 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL .COLOURS: : 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


€YRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather,1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIOC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED’ 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


T. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


WATER SUPPLIES 


To MANSIONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 
FARMS, &c. Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, 
Expert Water Finder. Artesian and other Wells Bored and 
Sunk, giving abundant supplies of Pure Water. Illustrated 
books free.—Address. W. STONE, Artesian and Con- 
sulting Well Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall. Spilsby. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Catalogues on Application. 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


’"S Patent Transfer Process, ag 
'POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). — 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to — 
73 inches wide). 


'POORE’S Traeing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
|'POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


‘GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL: 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway,| 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. / 
Telegraphic Address, *‘ Cartoons, London.” | 


LIGHTNING ) 
CONDUCTORS. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, ) 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. sy 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, ‘FURS, NOTTINGHAM.” | 


vue HELLIWELL 


‘‘ PERFECTION SYSTEM” | 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICE’ 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S:! 


J. WEEKS & CO., LIMITED 
KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. Ba 


Supply all kinds of Boilers, their Improved and other va 
tested Hot-water Pipes, Castings, Connections and Fittin 

at lowest retail prices. 4 | 
Telegraph, “ Hortulanus, London,” Telephone No. 872 


Jan. 23, 1903.] 
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SUPPLEMENT 


11 


BIRMINGHAM. 
For erection of scullery outhouses, &c., 


alterations to a building at the workhouse, Gravelly Hill. 
W. Lee & SON, Aston pee “tae 


and to make other | For construction of 


CHESTERFIELD. 


sewerage settling tanks, carriers, and 


laying-out irrigation area, and automatic machinery for 
supplying the latter; also a 12-inch and g-inch sewer in the 


(accepted ) - £205 0 0 village of Cresswell, with manholes, ventilators, &c. Mr. 
. BOLSOVER. a HAZLEDINE-BARBER, engineer, Hollin Hill, Clown, 
For supply of a steam road-roller weighing Io or 12 tons. J aE aes i 
C. Burrell & Sons £395 va é Sprakes & Sons ie moet a x 
J. Fowler & Co. . oe BO A. F. Houfton yp RO oo 
AVELING & PORTER, Rochester (accepted ) 360 0 oO ie. Wood : pole 
A. B. Hanson : 400.0770 Con & Son Sat 17 
T. Green & Sons. i : 350.9 0 erties ane ae 
R. Garrett & Son 344 00 CG. Wr Hall ee Z 
Clayton & Shuttleworth S3E.10 ‘o Rawer.Wroc nee 2 6 
- Oo ~ J 
BRIGHTON. Ward & Tetley. ; ; 4,520) Of 2 
For installing electric light at the entrance to the Brighton H. ASHLEY, Mansfeld (accepted ) > 3,502 10 6 
Aquarium. 
G. Hignett-& Co, ; £275 oO 
H.J.Galliers. 2721 OO CROMER 
C. G. Reed & Son Ltd. d : 244 10 O eee: ware ; 
G. VIRGO, 40 Edward Street, Pt oi (ac- te noes of an electric-light station and ee 
a . . . D2pe 
cepled) : r ee Oe R. Chapman L 3,410 °o oO 
BRADFORD. T. Blyth 33350. 08 .O 
For alterations to the workmen’s rooms, Hammerton Street W. Porter. 3,329 7 O 
destructor ; and to the municipal milk-shop, Manchester J. W. Neale 3,245 15) 6 
Road. J. Youngs & Sons BION Hs 
J. Torty, Bradford (accefied). G Elsey 3.200 © O 
For the erection of new central baths and public hall, Morley ae eae ith Skis! ss la 
Street, Bradford. I. W. ee 2 ae . ep 
Accepied tenders. G. A. Lines : : ooee 9 ‘9 
Jackson Bros., Bradford, carpenter and joiner. GIRLING & SMITH, Caeaiee (accepted ) . L 2,885 oOo 
C. W. Webster, Bradford, electric lighting. 
Hewitt & Kellett, Bradford, steam-boilers. 
Note.— Heating, ventilating, &c., adjourned, DARTFORD 


CROYDON. 


For street works in Phipps’s Bridge Road, Mitcham. 


R. M. CHART, i 
Wheeler . ° 

Parry & Co. 

Free & Sons P 

E. ILEs, Mitcham (accepted ) 


For street works in Thirza Road, Waldeck Road and Marriott 


Mr. Road. Mr. W. H. HARSTON, as 
Je Leaver’. . . £1,659 9° 0 
S110 Ol 6 A. T. Catley 1,489 0 oO 
=. io” oO T. Free & Sons ; : : : : emanay & 3 
168.0 0 PARSONS & PARSONS, Ilford Wharf, Ilford, 
Gao) | O Essex (accepied ) - Talon kur O 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone §& Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


F JOHNSONS PHILLIPS CABLES, 


oa: “* TESTED GUARANTEED - 
WRITE FOR PRICE Lists AND SAMPLES. 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD CHARLTON, KENT. 
High and Low 


HEATING fe 


ALFRED GRINDROD & CO. 
WEST sT.. SHEFFIELD. 


asx wonr cvreavrero. WENTILATING 
VAL-DE-TRAVERS 
ROCK ASPHALTE PAVING 


Sole Licensees for Yorkshire District. 


GEORGE GREENWOOD & SONS, 
Conerete & Rock Asphalte Paving Gedieeetced: 
NEW BRUNSWICK STREET, HALIFAX. 
OOMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED. 


| 


HOT WATER, 


/165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Fibrous Plaster 


LiN 
DECORATIONS. 


H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 64d. foot. 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 
ESTIMATES FOR SPEOIAL WORK. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees. 


THE VALLONGO SLATE AND 
MARBLE QUARRIES CO., LTD., 


SLATE SUABS of any dimensionsfor 
Public Baths, Tanks, Billiard Beds, &c., &c. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 


VAL BE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained. Strom the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


FALDO'S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roots, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coacn-houses, &c. 


CONTRAOTOR TO 
H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, 8.E. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co, 


(Successors to 
»\ CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY). 


ESTABLISE ED 
1861. 


g 
les. 
Dohre 


GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 
WEATHER-PROOF., 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINGERS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


London Office: 7 Quality Court, 
2 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


“ EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, E sti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application 


Pte WORK GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES FREE. 
6g. Address, “CONCRETE, HALIFAX.'' T.lephone No. 300. 


© 


rt 
3) 


Tele. Address, 
* Ventilator, Halifax.” 


REG. No. 3215 ,, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


DARLINGTON. 
For erection of an ornamental bandstand (exclusive of base) at 
North Lodge Park. 
McDowALL, STEVEN & CoO, LTD., Milton Ironworks, Glas- 
gow (accepicd ). 


HALIFAX. 

For erection of three houses and a shop in Warley Road, 
Halifax. Mr. LISTER COATES, architect, Yorkshire Bank 
Chambers, Halifax. 

: Accepted tenders. . 


ae Pickles, Luddendenfoot, excavator and mason. £456 - 10 4 
: : iss tease W. Rutcliffe & Sons, Claremont, Halifax, car- 
For street works in Holly Road, Freezywater. Mr. RICHARD penter and joiner. . 1700 0 
COLLINS, surveyor. Rushworth & Firth, New Bank, Halifax, slater 
Deol & Sons " ; 5 : 4 20s Q fe) and plasterer. 56 oe 
PAO? coe Me camiien Cane ae Sar am Vena Eirth, Luddendenfoot plumber and glazier -; | 34 JOnnes 
E. J. Betts . 4 4 ; : ; ; 7 -1809> 0510 ‘ 
Cy Anderson . - ‘ : 329 o of HARROGATE. 
W. PETERS, Stepney, E, (accepted ) 5 . . 782 0 0 San street works in back read off Bower Road. Mr. F. BAc- 
FELIXSTOWE. SHAW, borough engineer. » 
For the Sea Road pav ing. Je FROST, 2 Haywra Street (accepted ) 5 5 L414 5 4 
a Nasa 5 . A . : ee oe 4 A HAVERHILL. 
urran . ° . ° ° ° 2) “14: : s : 
eGaGin © Ce. ; ; i Par 850 ae For poe Melborn bridge, Haverhill, Suffolk. Mr. A 
? INSWORTH HUNT, architect, Sudbury. 
J. C. Trueman . ; : : : 4 5 ORs} Ko wWalee Son é : : £365 0 © 
Meum ee eg x : ; : : ; ee e ; Mason & Son < : : : 5 - «350 Onn 
: ; “ ; : ‘ seeds : i a Ai 
C Parone. d bromo ue cei een ae &  TOZLAND, Leicester 3 ee 
BRADSHAW & CO. (accepted) .  . . » 1,527 1 6 Ct Se 
For Undercliff Road a Rane. HEWORTH. 
G. Rackham 5 3 “£2 268 11 2] For erection of Board schools. 
C. Durrant ; 5 j ‘ : ; 2,213 3 6 GLEN & MOFFETT, Jarrow-on-Tyne (accepted) £8,150 10 6 
J. C. Trueman . ; ; : , ; SET. OG OREO REO HOMERTON 
G. Burgoyne. ; : : : : -1,090-V04,0 : tee : E ie 
BeCoare & Co: ' ; : : | 1892 0 o | For extension of the existing boiler-house and the provision of 
BRADSHAW & Co (accepted) 1,885 os additional boilers at the workhouse, Sidney Road. Mr. 
: : ; biti W. A. FINCH, architect, 76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

e ree eee BE eae ‘& Cone ; La 697 0 O 
or erection of electrical works ar 5 , ‘ ; ; 595 0 O 
General Electric Co. : . £20,856 o of} H. Lovatt. 5 : : s ‘ 2 . Raaie Oo 49 
EDMUNDSON’S ELECTRICAL “CORPORATION. | Barrett & Power : : : . 2,480 oe 

Broad Sanctuary Chambers, Westminster W. J. FRASER & CO (accepted) A : + 25420) 2OmEe 
(accepted) . 3 ; : : : PHEZ O50 mo sO W. Shurmur.. : : +: 2,394- 0-20 
Fraser & Fraser ; ‘ : : ; 725237 - On 

SUR eON, J. Richmond . . ; : : : A 2,187 faye.) 


For erection of a public washhouse in Ruby Street and Baltic 


Street. Mr. M‘DONALD, engineer. HOVE. 
R. Gilchrist & Sons, masonwork . : . £3,320. 10 o.| For street works in Landseer Road. Mr H. Ea Seorm 
Robert Anderson & Sons, joinerwork . Set ZED abo 2 borough. surveyor. 
Slater ; ; j 5 . ; 5 see LO MO Port & Co., Brighton (accepted ) : : : pied) <a I0 oO 


AM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILu AND DOULIZIING STONE CO. 
(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


| 
| 
| 


VENTILATION AND WARMING 


By Mechanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humidified Air, 
THE AIR OF APARTMENTS CHANCED FROM 8 TO I6 TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUCHTS. ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN BE REFERRED “ 
MA DEHTR A ADS Se OL sep ae i) BSBRiLT Awa 


WILLIAM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Queen Victoria St.), LONDON, E. C, 
And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


FOR ALL cx ee 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. i 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards.. For LAYING ON Jortsts. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDE} 
Damp and DEADENS SouND. Also for Damp Walls. 3 


es PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. | 


“Impermeable” Concrete Paving 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &c. 


ARTIFIGI AL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Window 
Dressings, &c. Fireproof Floors and Stairs. — 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N. E 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


Jan. 23, 1903. | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILFORD. 


For supply and erection of the following plant :—Contract 
No. 1—Dry-back, semi-marine type boiler (15,000 lbs. 


MORTON BANKS. 


For sewerage werks at the isolation hospital, Morton Banks, 
Yorks, 


evaporation per hour), superheater and accessories and T. E. Sugden . -£141 19 8 
motor-feed pump ; 2, steam, feed and blow-off pipes and R. Wood . . Se a2g7tO° I 
feed filter; 3, surface condenser, ene tower, pator ye hae Sons F230 <2 
well, grease extractor, exhaust, steam an ee qr : . : 1220.1 
Beer cs ne ; ‘ H. V. ROBINSON, Keighley (accepted ) 16S" 0 Oo 
Accepted tenders. 
J. Fraser & Son, London (Contract No.1)  . £3,835 0 o NEWPORT. 
W. H. Allen, Son & Co, Bedford (Contract For supply of boilers, &c. 
0% \ i z ; 2 ; One cae Accepted tenders. 
» @ - 2 H 
Babcock & Wilcox, London (Contract No. 2) . 517. 0.6 Waa leAver rcostyeienine Picartee Eerpee: 
and valves for boilers. : : : as. 2508 OL 
LANCASTER. Lysaght, new boilers for the steel flue at the 
; ; ; : power station : : ; . a) eas” Mel Te: 
For supply of about 1,550 lineal yards of 12-inch cast-iron pipes 
and special castings. 
J. OAKES & CO., 21 Wharf Road, City Road, London, N. NOTTINGHAM. 
(accepted ). For construction and erection of a new bridge over the canal, 
Wilford Street, Nottingham. Mr. ARTHUR BRowN, city 
engineer. 
LONDON. Carter Bros. & Co. SLI576 0 2S 
For construction of an outfall sewer and surface-water sewers Cross & Cross . ; Mi aabtolo 
__ in Harringay Passage. Heenan & Froude, Ltd, 144g) 
R. Ballard, Ltd. -£15,598 © O| E.C.& J. Keay, Ltd. 1434 0 0 
Foster Bros. 13,370 0 Oo Constructional Engineering Co., Ltd. 1,410 9 7 
D. R. Paterson . 11,859 0 Oo Westwood & Wrights é ‘ 1,402 10 oO 
T.Adams  .  s - + 11512 11 8] A, Handyside & Co., Ltd. 1,307 17 1 
C. W. Killingback & Co. TOO750 G8 W. A. Baker & Co., Ltd. . 14072 4 
C. Ford . Me = a ee, se 59,487" OF 0 G. Taylor & Co, ee fe 1,360 4 9 
E. E. Parry & Co. . . . . . - 9,485 13 0 Railway and General Engineering Co. 1,359 16 IL 
JOHNSON & LANGLEY (accef/ed ) S175 Ono J. O Brettell ; : 1,348 8 6 
Skipwith & Jones Wo 23nl ano 
Phoenix Foundry Co, gos 0 
LOWESTOFT. J. Tildesley, Ltd. rf 1,274 0 0 
For supply of the electrical equipment for the tramways. Butterley Co, Ltd... : é ‘ wbt25 7 hia 
Accepted tenders. HORSELEY Co, LTD., Tipton, Staffs (accepted) 1,216 0 a 
R. Blackwell & Co, City Road, E.C., overhead 
equipment . : ; : ‘ ‘ EA30C0 O10 PLYMOUTH. 
Callender’s Cable and Construction Co., For sewerage works at Plymouth. 
Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, R. H. B. NEAL, Bolitho Bank Chambers (ac- 
underground feeder cables 3 2aee On 0 cepted ) , : : “ : , . £23,146 0 o 


WROUGHT 


Iron or Steel 


ROOF LIGHTS 
CASEMENTS 


Write for Prices. 
CLOBE ENCINEERING WORKS, 


CARDIFF. 


’ 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 
Dinner Lifts a Specialty. 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 
DIRECT COUPLED 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR 
| HAND POWER. 


BALDWINS, br. 


FORMERLY 
E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 


THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO., Ltd. 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


GALV?- CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 


<= 


GALYVANIZERS 


OF ALL KINDS OF 
IRON WORK. 


TANKS & CISTERNS. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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SUPP_EMENT 
a. 


PLY MOUTH—continued. STREATHAM. ; 

For construction and laying of about 47 yards of cast-iron | For erection of London Baptist Association church, Mitcham 
pipe sewers, 4 feet internal diameter, from a point on the Lane, Streatham. For first portion of scheme, viz. nave, 
quay below the chemical works out into the Cattewater tower, vestries, &c. Messrs. GEORGE BAINES & R. 
Channel. and about 120 yards of cast-iron pipe sewer, PALMER BAINES, architects, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 
varying from 4 feet to 3 feet 6 inches internal diameter, J. Carmichael . E ‘ : at cee - 44,846 0° oO 
along the foreshore between Millbay Pier and Rusty Mattock Bros. . ; : é a 7 54,833 = Oleg 
Anchor. Johnson & Co. . : 5 : ‘ : e752" 0 mas 

SHELLABEAR & SON, 1 Mutley Plain (ac- Holloway Bros. ' : . . : - 3,985 9 0 
cepted) . : . : 5 : .£6,co0 Oo Oo Jenkin & Co. . : ‘ : S A wn 33798) Ole 
Holliday & Greenwood . : ; , 135730 Onn 

S. J. Scott : ‘ : : . i ; spt oO 6 

F. Gough & Co. ; : ; : ; * 3,092 (ore 

SCOTLAND: J. Garrett & Son. : ‘ . . . 3,668 10 0 

For construction of new streets between Nichol Street and Goddard & Sons , i ; q i . )..33656 10788 
Abbotshall Road, and the extension of Ava Street to Lorden & Son . ‘ : j ; : «335575 5 OMme 
Milton Road. Mr. WILLIAM D. SANG, engineer, Kirk- BATILEY, SONS & HOLNESS (accepted) . o) | 35523: Onmae 
caldy. 

Go Mackay 8: Son’ 0 Ph age) eee ie ae boiled a0 SUNDERLAND. 
W. Dobson : : : : ; : . 1,49£ 7 10| For supply of steam alternators, generators, transformers, &c. 
A. Brunton & Son . ; : , ‘ CRINAOD ta eres. ALLGEMEINE ELEKTRICITATS-GESELLSCHAFT, Berlin 
WeWilsom = O scene 0 Te Ee es ae pn AG ae ts (accepted). 
J. Jamieson. é i : P . . 1,304 5 9| For supplying and fixing electric-lighting fittings to the 
J. Mackay. 2 : 5 : : : : at 267 310 patients’ villa and home at the Ryhope Asylum. 
D, Whyte. : : : : ; : R47 Wie +9 SUNDERLAND FORGE & ENGINEERING CO, LTD. 
D. Gilmour . a ; Z ; : Peay aT 3 (accepted ». 
J. KENNEDY, Kirkcaldy (accepted) . ; oe (OG Pata 
W. Brown. “ 5 : i : : : es 4 ‘TROWBEIDE® 
: a 3 ‘ For sewerage works with manholes, &c. Mr. H. G. NICHOLSON- 
Fo: renovation of and additions to Tyrie parish church. Mr. LAILEY, town surveyor. 
WILLIAM REID, architect, Saltoun Square, Fraserburgh. P. Isley & Co. ; ' : é ; i . £53 12 0 
Accepted tenders. F. Cheverile . 7 : , é ; ; «44°10 6 
G. Corbett, builder, G. Moore -,  .. « ‘s 4e) eee 
J. Blake, joiner. E, Lrnzey, The Halve (accepted). .- . . 25 14 6 
ASCs tae For reconstruction of the urinal at the town hall. Mr. H. G, 
. Tie : NICHOLSON-LAILEY, town surveyor. 
On renee F.Cheverile.  . . sc 
ee sates aoe oy W. G. Bresser 5 5 ; ; : : wi n5O° 10, 2a 
Gowen & Stevens . : ; ; ; : chr Pome 
itp ee E. LINZEY, The Halve (accepied ). 7 48. One 

For construction of sewage precipitation tanks, engine-house, WALES. 

&c., at St. Helens. Mr. Gro. J. C, Broom, engineer. | For laying-out and draining the extension of St. Woolos ceme- 
W. CUNLIFFE, Kingston-on-Thames (ac- tery, Newport, Mon. 
cepted ) : : 4 : ; : 5 Rhos Onno J. HOOPER (accepted ) , ; 5 . £4,915 0 0 


T MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS 

s BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAI 
a a a 5 Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONDON, E.C. Telephone, 274 Holborn, 
Sse eS SSS SS a SR SE 


ESTABLISHED 1861. : 


Bay ae ALFRED W ALKER & S0 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., Londen, a Postal 
Leeds, Ges Bean g Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. A 


CONTRACTORS FOR AND SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &c 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). i, 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, ‘‘ Walkers, Concreters, Pudsey. 
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y COST, TIME, &e. Secon 
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Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works, 
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WALES—continued. 


For erection of twenty-five houses at Pengam. Mr. P. V. 
JONES, architect, Hengoed, vid Cardiff. 
J. Morgan é - : : . : . £6,000 “0 oO 
T. F. Howells . : ; ; . 5,050 0 O 
J H. James 5,212 10 O 
D. Powell . 5,100 0) 0 
W. Jones . : 4,975 9° Oo 
Davies & Thomas 4,937 10 0 
E. Edwards. : P ; : ; ;, 4,816" 5.0 
E. HuGHEs, Capel Street, Bargoed (accepted) 4,763 2 6 


WEYMOUTH. 

For constructing a public convenience under the Esplanade, 
near the cabmen’s shelter, with sewers, drains, manholes, 
inspection chambers, Adams’s sewage lift, fences, &c. 
Mr. W. B. MorGAN, borough engineer and surveyor. 


T. G. Wells & Co. £14048". 0° 2 
J. A. Bartlett 1,097 0 0 
J. Purchase . 1,080 0 O 
G. F. Bowring . ; : ; ; : 075. Opa 
J. T. WHETTAM, jun., Grange Road (accepted) 1,070 0 O 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


For sewering, surface draining, forming, levelling, kerbing, 
- metalling, channelling, bricking and otherwise completing 


a continuation of Cartwright Street. Mr. GEORGE 
GREEN, borough engineer. 
J. Owens. : é : £359 19 0 
W. H. Reading . . . . . A Bl Osa. 
H. HoLLoway, Wolverhampton (accefied ) sus “4i2 


WREXHAM. 
For providing and fixing boarding on the underside 
roof over the swimming-bath. 


of the 


Hughes : £0 O76 
Cathrall : : : - : ; ‘ ; 93.0 %o 
Davies Bros., Wrexham (accepied ) . ; » . 83 -9--0 


LEEDS.—Jan. 28.— For erection of four new shops and ware- 
house premises fronting to the new street from Albion Place to 
Briggate, Leeds. Messrs. Thomas Winn & Sons, architects, 
92 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—Feb. 3.-—-For supply of 1,0c0,000 Jarrah or 
Karri wood-paving blocks. Mr, E. George Mawbey, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester. 


TRADE NOTES. 
THE “Cliff,” Tutbury, has recently been fitted with the 
latest improved hot-water heating apparatus by Messrs. 
John King, Ltd, engineers, Liverpool, employing their orna- 
mental “ Rahnee” radiators. 

MESSRS. WILLIAM PoTts & Sons, clock manufacturers, 
Leeds, have erected a large illuminated turret clock for H.M. 
Government at the new Post Office Savings Bank, Kensington. 
The same firm have also erected a large double-dial turret 
bracket clock for the Edmonton Coronation committee. 

OWING to the great curtailment of showroom space 
rendered inevitable by the rebuilding of their extensive 
premises, Messrs. Hewetson, of 204 & 212 Tottenham Court 
Road, are holding a “rebuilding sale” of carpets, cabinet- 
work, curtains, floor rugs, decorations, bedsteads and bedding, 
linoleums, upholstery, china and glass, &c, details of which 
are fully set forth in the neat little d~ochure which the firm is 
issuing. From this we gather that the prices show a very 
bona fide reduction all round, and that some very genuine 
bargains may be secured, if an early visit be paid. 


Mr. WILLIAM AUGUSTUS GIBSON, at one time president 
of the American Elevator Company, and more recently 
managing director of the Otis Elevator Company, Ltd, has 
organised and registered a company for the manufacture and 
sale of lifts under the title “William Augustus Gibson, Ltd.,” 
one of the claims of which to public support is that only best 


niaterial and workmanship are to be employed, and another is 
that all the machinery of the company will be made in this 
country. 

Mr. THOMAS SMITH, steam and electric crane manu- 
facturer, of Rodley, near Leeds, has taken his sons into 
partnership, and the business will henceforth be carried on 
under the style of Thomas Smith & Sons. In this connection 


f S, fo. 
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LANGLEY PARK.—For erection of a workmen’s club. 
F. H. Livesay, architect, Bishop Auckland. 
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To 4.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &. 
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various improvements have been carried out in the works, 
which are now of the most modern and up-to-date nature. 
New and improved machinery has been introduced into every 
department for the economical and efficient manufacture of 
every type of electrical, steam and other, cranes, and every 
description of lifting machinery for which the firm is specially 
noted and to which it devotes its attention exclusively. A new 
installation of plant for electrical driving (supplied by the 
Westinghouse Electric Construction Company and other well- 
known makers) has been laid down, the power being provided 
by one of the very latest types of high-speed Belliss & 
Morcom’s engines. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Local Government Board, having considered the 
report of their inspector upon the local inquiry held with 
reference to the application of the Scarborough Town Council 
for sanction to borrow 720/. for permanent works in connection 
with the new smallpox hospital, have informed the Corporation 
that they are not prepared to sanction the loan, on account of 
various objections. 

“THE new premises of the Whitehaven Young Men’s 
Christian Association were formally opened on Tuesday by 
Lord Kinnaird, the vice-president of the National Council 
The premises are situate in Irish Street, and are admirably 
suited to the needs of the Association. The cost has been 
about 2,000/,, towards which about 1,coo/. had been raised 
before Tuesday’s ceremony. 

THE alterations made in Ednam Church, Edinburgh, 
amount to a reconstruction of the edifice, with the exception 
of its walls and seating. A vestry and entrance, built fifty 
years ago at the east end, have been removed, and a chancel of 
good proportions built. The entrance has been transferred 
to the south-west end, where a porch has been erected. A 
commodious vestry is built on the north side. The old 
windows have been built up or altered into Gothic forms, the 
larger having Early Decorated tracery. Internally the new 
roof is open and ceiled with stained and varnished wood, 
nearly to the ridge. The floor of the church and chancel are 
of pitch pine and block flooring, each with its own pattern. 
The floor of the chancel is raised 1 foot above that of the 
church, and divided from it by red-tinted concrete the width of 
the chancel arch, and on this the base of the pulpit is formed. 
The chancel is approached by two broad Sicilian marble steps 


The pulpit, which is the gift of the minister, is octagonal, in 
oak, with raised panels, three of which have carving and an 


oval moulding, enclosing ecclesiastic symbols and interlacing — 


foliage. The church is comfortable, heated with hot-water 
pipes and ventilated. The alterations were carried out from 
plans by Messrs. Hardy & Wight, architects, Edinburgh, and 
have cost about 700/. 

THE forty-eighth annual report of the Wesleyan Con- 
nexional chapel committee gives evidence of remarkable pro- 
gress in chapel and school extension throughout the country. 
This year new enterprises have been sanctioned which in the 
aggregate amount to 625,234/. Clearing off chapel debts has 
also discharged 45,269/., or 11,3562. more than was paid off 
last year. The total amount of debt discharged during the 
period of the chapel committee’s administration is 2,703,518/. 
The amount of completed cases is 223,5237. Sanction has 
been given for the erection of 119 new chapels, at an estimated 
cost of 403,179/., an increase on the previous year of 206,983/. 
and an increase of 28 new chapels. There are also 175 
cases of alterations, which in many cases amount to recon- 
struction, and represent an additional expenditure of 155,200/, 
an increase of 81,4867. The total additional accommodation 
provided in the new chapels is 24,600 sittings. ‘an 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


EIGHTEEN months ago the Pudsey Corporation obtained a 
provisional order for lighting part of the town by electricity. 
The order will lapse next August, but nevertheless no action 
is likely under it. The reason is that whilst the cost of carrying 
out the scheme was from 18,coo/. to 20,000/., the demand for 
electric light was comparatively small. A new scheme is, how- 
ever, brought before the Council by Mr. A. E. Vickers, chair- 
man of the electricity sub-committee, which proposes that a 
generating station should be rented and 5,000/. spent on plant. 
By this means 4,000 eight candle-power lights might be 
provided, and extensions be made as the demand increased. 
Mr. S. W. BAYNES, chief electrical engineer of the 
St. Pancras Borough Council’s successful electric undertaking, 
has obtained the sanction of the Council to fitting four new 
boilers at the King’s Road generating station with oil fuel 
apparatus. From this he confidently anticipates various 
advantages, namely (1) complete absence of smoke ; (2) clean- 
liness, there being no coal dust or ashes to handle or dispose 
of ; (3) saving of labour—one man per shift looking after the 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WOODWORK: ALL HALLOWS CHURCH, LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


TOWN HALL, COLCHESTER: TOP LANDING, LOOKING TO 
MARTYRS MEMORIAL, 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: WORCESTER.—CLOISTERS AND TOWER. 


WAKEFIELD COUNTY BUILDINGS: THE COUNCIL CHAMBER. 


steaming of ten to fifteen boilers; (4) ease of control or 
manipulation, a boiler being instantly raised to full duty or 
shut down entirely by the simple manipulation of the burner 
controlling valves. The Council have further, on the recom- 
mendation of their electricity committee, sanctioned an 
expenditure of 1,046/. for providing oil storage, feed-pipes, &c. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Messrs. J. RYAN & Sons, of Limerick, have obtained the 
contract for the new post office which is about to be erected in 
that city. 

THE West Riding authorities have received a communica- 
tion from the clerk to the North Riding asylum in which the 
suggestion is made that the hospital for consumptive lunatics 
should be erected in proximity to one of the Jarger asylums in 
the county, and that patients from the other two Ridings 
should be sent there as out-county patients. The matter has 
been referred to the superintendents of the three asylums in 
the West Riding with instructions to refort. 

PLANS are in course of preparation by the Chiswick 
District Council for the provision of entirely new machinery at 
their sewage disposal works, the motive power to be gas, 
supplied from the gas company’s mains, with the view 
to the abandonment of the whole of the existing 
machinery at the works ; and advertisements will be issued 
inviting tenders for the supply and erection of the machinery, 
and also of a dust destructor suitable for the requirements of 
the district. 

PLANS have been passed by the building committee of the 
St. Anne’s (Lancs) Conncil for a palatial hydropathic esta- 
blishment to be erected by a private company on a site bordering 
Fairhaven and St. Anne’s. The building, which is to be called 
the Dunes hotel, will have a frontage of 190 feet to Clifton 
Drive, and be five storeys high. It will be equipped with 
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GRINNELL AUTOMATIC FIRE EXTINGUISHING INSTALLATIONS. 
FIRE PUMPS AND FIRE APPLIANCES OF ALL KINDS. 


MATHER & PLATT, L™: Park Works, Manchester; & 44 Victoria St., London, 8.W. 


And at Glasgow, Leeds, Birmingham, &c. 


URED FIRE 


DOORS 


Officially Endorsed by the Fire Offices Committee. 

Lighter and Cheaper than Iron Doors. 
Can be made to Close Automatically in Case of Fire. 

Will NOT Buckle or Twist out of Shape. 


needle, electric, Russian, vapour, German and plunge baths, 
and lighted throughout by electricity. It will contain no fewer 
than seventy-two bedrooms. The building will be one of the 
largest in the town. The architects are Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Willoughby, of Manchester. 


THE Harrogate Corporation sanitary committee has met to 
consider a new scheme of sewage disposal. The Corporation 
have had before them several schemes. Within the past few 
days Messrs. Strachan & Watson, two eminent engineers, 
have been consulted by the Corporation, and the committee 
have now decided to make land—belonging to the trustees of 
Dorothy Dare—adequate for their requirements. The Corpora- 
tion propose to deal with the sewage by septic tanks, following 
this treatment by double percolation on the north side, but by 
single percolation on the south of the borough. The estimated 
cost of the scheme is about 95,000/. The new scheme is 
calculated to save 3507. a year for pumping, or capitalised 
about 10,000/. 


THE Royal Victoria hospital, Belfast, which is approaching 
completion, and which has been erected under the supervision 
of Messrs. Henman & Cooper, architects, of Birmingham, has 
been constructed on most up-to-date lines. The greater portion 
of the flooring has been laid by Diespeker, Ltd., in their 
Venetian marble mosaic, which was selected in competition 
with other firms for its durability, the hardest marbles only of 
their respective kinds being used in its composition. The 
angles between the walls and floors have been formed with a 
curved skirting, which leaves no place for dirt or dust to lodge, 
and in the laundry block the channels and dishings of the 
various gulleys and outlets have also been formed in mosaic by 
the same company. The total quantity is upwards of 
4,000 yards. 


LAST week Mr D. W. Kemp addressed the members of the 
Edinburgh Building Trades Exchange on “The Duchess of 
Sutherland’s New Technical School at Golspie.” After de- 
scribing the school, which is to be erected early this spring, 
Mr. Kemp stated that the money for the building had been 
provided by the Duke of Sutherland and Mr. Carnegie, each 
giving 5,coo/. The students in the first instance would be all 
young men, the expense of whose maintenance and education 
would be met by bursaries, thirty-five of which had already 
been subscribed by various persons interested. The architect 
of the school, Mr. J. M. Dick Peddie, had prepared the plans, 
which were exhibited to the meeting. 
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COLONEL A. G. DURNFORD, R.E., inspector of the Local 
Government Board, attended at the Hampton Urban District 
Council offices on the 14th inst., and held an inquiry into the 
Council’s application for sanction to borrow 3,313/. for sewer- 
age, sewage disposal and surface water drainage, together with 
5022. for depot purposes. Mr. Edgar Cosens appeared in sup- 
port of the application, and the proceedings were purely 
formal. Later the same day an inquiry was held into the 
Council’s application to borrow 14,685/. for the erection of 
fifty-six dwellings for artisans. The evidence adduced in sup- 
port of the application was practically the same as that 
tendered at the recent inquiry into the purchase of Rosehill 
estate, where it is intended to erect the proposed cottages. The 
inspector promised to report to the Local Government at an 
early date, so that the work may not be delayed. 

THE annual general meeting of the Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation of Ireland was held on the 15th inst. in the Grosvenor 
hotel, Westland Row, Dublin, Mr. James Beckett (president) 
in the chair. The report and financial statement for the past 
year were considered approved, and it was decided to invest a 
further sum of the funds of the Association. The election of 
officers for the ensuing year was then proceeded with The 
following were elected :—President, Mr. James Beckett ; hon. 
treasurer, Mr. James Kiernan; hon. secretary, Mr. John Gcod, 
55 Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. Committee, Messrs. R. 
Denne Bolton, Thomas Connolly, W. Foley, Thomas Mackey, 
W. Meade, H. Pemberton, E. Warren and B, W. Whyte. It 
was decided to hold the -annual dinner on the 12th prox. A 
vote of thanks having been passed to the outgoing officers, the 
meeting adjourned. 

A step further has been taken in regard to the proposed 
extension of the Renfrew and Clydebank Joint Hospital at 
Blawarthill. At a meeting of the Board in Clydebank, the 
clerk (Mr. Hepburn) submitted plans and estimates for the 
extension, showing the total amount to be 12,809/. The plans 
and estimates were unanimously agreed to, with an instruction 
to the burgh representatives on the Hospital Board to exercise 
their best efforts in hastening on the completion of the neces- 
sary arrangements. It was also reported that the district 
committee of the County Council of Renfrew had approved of 
the extension, but that the burgh of Renfrew had declined to be 
a party thereto. It was resolved to ask the district committee 
to join in a representation to the Local Government Board in 
terms of the minute of agreement constituting the Hospital 
Board. 


THE Nottingham City Council have just been discussing 
the erection of working-class dwellings on land belonging to — 
the Corporation, and during the course of an interesting debate 
on the subject Dr. Milner said the condition of houses in 
certain parts of the town was very bad indeed. The dwellings 
were mainly all back-to-back houses, by which Nottingham. 
was very unfavourably placed, having for its population more 
back-to-back houses than any other city in England. These 
houses contained four or five rooms, each room often inhabited 
by six or seven people, and the partitions between the houses. 
were sometimes merely rags stretched over frames. These in- 
sanitary conditions caused diseases of the chest, rheumatism 
and typhoid fever to be very prevalent in the city. In the end 
the matter was referred to the estates committee, who will bring 
up a report in the near future. . 


YORKSHIRE BUILDERS’ FEDERATION. 


AT the annual dinner, in Sheffield, of the Yorkshire Federa- © 
tion of Building Trades Employers, Mr. J. Dawson (Hudders- 
field), president of the Federation, was chairman, 

Mr. S. Smethurst proposed ‘‘The Yorkshire Federation.” 
He said there was a very useful function before these 
federations. If they were thoroughly well organised they | 
could arrange differences and eliminate grievances without 
resorting to force and a brutal system of fighting which ought | 
to be out of date. | 

Mr. Mansfield said the northern section had done much to 
show that only reasonableness and justice were wanted. Years 
ago builders were helpless in the hands of the trades unions, 
but now they had got into the sunshine of liberty. They ought 
to nurse the institution that had done so much for them. 

Mr. E. R. Good said he was not antagonistic to trades 
unionism, but he challenged any English workman to say that — 
the practice of trades unionism had in any sense approached - 
the ideal of this title in the last fifty years. Instead of being 
unionism it had been coercion and tyranny under the leadership 
of unscrupulous men. 

Mr. J. Dawson said the master builders had been forced to 
federate by the unreasonableness of the workmen, By per- 
suasion and talking over disputes they had done good service 
in preventing strikes or lock-outs, and that was the great end | 
they had in view. For twenty years the men had done practi- 
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cally as they liked, but as the law had recently been interpreted 
by the judges those practices had to stop. Indeed, the tables 
had been turned to some extent, for an employer who was 
‘threatened with the black list brought an action against the 
men and won his case, getting 500/. damages. The men filed 
their petition and the employer got nothing, but it was not a 
very long step from getting damages against the men to getting 
damages from the union funds. They need never fear the 
demands of the men if they held together, were loyal to the 
local association and made sacrifices for one another’s good 

Mr. A. Sinclair proposed “ The City and Trade of Sheffield.” 
During the five years’ existence of the Yorkshire Federation, 
he said, no town had given less trouble to the executive than 
Sheffield. : os 

Mr. W. H. Lancashire said he thought municipal trading 

was going too far when it went into the building trade. He 
had never been in favour of the works construction committee, 
believing that with the large undertakings already in hand 
they could have dispensed with a committee of that kind. It 
was undesirable that a Corporation should enter into strong 
competition with the trades of the city, and they ought to be 
content with bringing their present schemes to the greatest 
perfection, and give private traders a fair chance of earning a 
living. 
Mr. Longden said builders preferred to pay good wages if 
they could only get the equivalent amount of good work done. 
Unfortunately of late years the pay had increased and the work 
had decreased. By forming their Association they had got a 
better understanding between the men and the employers, and 
where there used to be a score of strikes they now did not get 
more than two or three. 

Mr. Muir Wilson said the works construction committee 
was the greatest sham, farce and iniquity in connection with 
the Corporation. He was going to move that it be dissolved, 
but he doubted whether he should be successful against the 
blind majority that sat in the Council prepared to deny a fair 
share of work to a representative of the ratepayers. But there 
was a time coming when these matters would be placed in a 
proper light. For a Corporation to build was an encroachment 
upon the rights of private trading. 

Mr. J. Wright submitted the toast of “The National 
Association” He said they did not wish to interfere with 
trades unionists in their right to combine and sell their labour 
at the best price, but they did say they should not interfere 
with those willing to work for the masters. The reason they 


Hardware of Ornament. 


wished for the success of the National Association was that 
in large disputes and general matters the building trades 
should be actuaily represented, and, if necessary, take united 
action. He suggested that it would be advantageous to 
appoint a national managing secretary, and have a head office 
to carry on the Association’s business with a continuous policy, 
with a national building journal edited at that office. 

Alderman W. H. Jessop, in response, welcomed the idea of 
a permanent staff, and said .builders would hail with joy the 
day when a Minister of Commerce was appointed, with a seat 
in the Cabinet. He regretted the fact that only 20 per cent. 
of the builders of the land were included in the Association, 
and urged upon members to advocate the claims of the 
Federation on those who had not joined. 


PAVING OF STREETS. 


THE Glasgow Corporation recently appointed a 
committee to report on the paving of streets and the 
construction of conduits. Among the places visited were 
London, Liverpool, St. Helens, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Hanover and Brussels. The following report is the 
result :— 

We, in view of the widening and improvement of Nelson 
Street, City, by the City Improvements Department of the 
Corporation, recommend the Corporation to construct in that 
street, when itis being widened and re-formed, an experimental 
and well-ventilated conduit for the reception of all service pipes, 
cables or wires required for public or private purposes, in- 
cluding those of the gas, water, electricity and telephone 
departments of the Corporation, as also those of the Post Office 
and any other service pipes, cables or*wires that the Corpora- 
tion may agree to receive. 

In our view such conduit should be constructed by and at 
the cost of the committee on statute labour, who should have 
the control and management thereof. 

Cross-connections, extending on each side of the street to 
the kerb, and suitaole for carrying branch pipes or wires from 
such conduit to the properties adjoining the street, should also 
be made by the committee on statute labour at certain points 
to suit the requirements of those properties. The whole 
expense of making such cross-connections should ultimately be 
borne by the owners of the particular properties for whose use 
the connections are made, but the connections should, like the 
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conduit itself, be under the control and management of that 
committee. The cost of those connections should be paid by 
those owners when use is made thereof by them in connection 
with their properties. 

For the use of the conduits by the various departments of 
the Corporation and others annual charges should be made by 
the committee on statute labour according to a tariff to be fixed 
by the Corporation : 

Sewage should not be introduced into the conduit, but 
should be conveyed in a pipe or sewer independent of the con- 
duit, Any necessary connection between the conduit and the 
pipe or sewer should be adequately trapped. 

In the event of such a conduit being constructed in Nelson 
Street, and the Corporation being satisfied with the efficiency 
thereof, it would be for the Corporation to say in any further 
widening or reconstruction of streets, or in the construction of 
any new streets of importance, whether conduits should then 
be introduced into those streets. 

In streets without tramways, in and near to the business 
parts of the city, and in main thoroughfares through the 
suburbs, in which there is more or less continuous traffic, and 
where the gradient is not steeper than, say, 1 in 55, the paving 
thereof should, in our opinion, be of asphalte. Our view is 
that there should be throughout the city a very great extension 
of asphalte paving. Where, in the same class of streets, the 
gradient is, say, between 1 in 55 and 1 in 0, the paving should 
be of hard wood, and in such class of streets there should also 
be a considerable extension of that class of paving. Again, in 
the same class of streets, where, however, the gradient is 
steeper than 1 in 40, the paving thereof should, according to 
circumstances, be square dressed setts, either of granite or of 
whin. Where, in such* streets as have been described, there 
are tramways, and where the gradient is not steeper than 1 in 
40, the paving thereof should, if possible, be of asphalte or 
hard wood, but the case of each such treet would require to be 
considered on its particular merits. Where, again, in such 
described streets having tramways, and where the gradient is 
steeper than 1 in 40, the paving to be used should be that of 
square-dressed setts. 

In the case of those streets in the central and other districts 
of the city where there are no tramways and where the other 
traffic is not great, and which are more or less of a residential 
character, the paving thereof should, according to gradient, be 
of asphalte or hard wood, unless that gradient is so steep as to 
render the adoption of smooth paving inadvisable. 


In suburban streets of a main or important character, and 
which may or may not have tramways, the paving should also 
be of asphalte. In the less important of those streets the 
paving (where the gradient is not clearly unsuitable) should 
probably be that oftar macadam, and jn the {remaining streets 
having little or no vehicular traffic the paving should be that of 
ordinary macadam. ; 

As regards private streets, including courts and lanes, the 
paving to be adopted should, in our view, be as far as possible 
that recommended in the case of central and district and sub- 
urban streets, but each such street must be determined by its 
special and particular requirements, its situation and its 
gradients; and, of course, it must be kept in view as regards 
those private streets that the demand of the master of works 
for a particular kind of paving by the proprietors is subject to 
the review of the Dean of Guild Court on the questions of the 
reasonableness and necessity of the requisition made. : 

Rubble causeway being, in our view, so insanitary, and 
otherwise very objectionable, should as far as possible both in 
public and private streets be superseded whenever opportunity 
arises \ In some cases that course might be economically 
adopted by covering the rubble with a coating of asphalte. 

Where smooth paving is adopted in any street all gullies 
and manholes therein should be effectually trapped, or other- 
wise so constructed as to prevent detritus being carried into 
the sewers. Of course due provision would at the same time 
require to be made for the adequate ventilation of the sewers. 

If the Corporation should see fit to adopt the foregoing 
recommendations as to the smooth paving of streets, it would, 
of course, be expedient, if not indeed necessary, that there 
should be an extensive and frequent sanding of the streets so 
paved, and that, as in London and elsewhere, accommodation 
should be provided at junctions of streets or other suitable 
places for storing the sand or gravel to be used. 

Private streets should not, as heretofore, be taken over by 
the Corporation as public streets on a payment being made by 
the proprietors interested to the Corporation to relieve them of 
their statutory obligations as regards the cleansing, lighting 
and maintaining of such streets. The primary and controlling 
condition on which. such private streets should be taken over 
by the Corporation as public streets should be that those 
streets be or be put into a condition satisfactory to the com- 
mittee on statute labour and in conformity with the foregoing 
recommendations. 

A new street should not be taken over by the Corporation: 
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as a public street until two-thirds, or at least one-half, of the 
buildings to be erected thereon have been actually erected. 
Otherwise no contribution, or, at all events, no fair or adequate 
contribution, towards the cleansing, lighting and maintaining 
thereof by the Corporation would be made by the proprietors ; 
and, moreover, such partly-built-on street would very probably 
be afterwards put into serious disrepair by the further building 
operations therein, and by the necessary heavy traffic in 
connection with those operations, and such disrepair would 
have to be made good at the expense of the Corporation. 

We are strongly of opinion that in lieu of the present 
practice of entering into contracts with varying conditions for 
the paving with asphalte of separate streets, the system should 
be adopted of dividing the city into districts, and the Corpora- 
tion entering into contracts with responsible firms for the 
paving with asphalte of such streets within those districts as 
may from time to time be determined on by the committee ; 
that is to say, that the existing practice as regards the ordinary 
paving with granite or whin of streets in districts should be 
made applicable to the paving with asphalte. Such contracts 
too should certainly be of some such considerable duration as 
the committee might determine, and in the contracts it should 
also be provided that the contractors who laid the streets 
should, on terms to be provided for in the contract, maintain 
the streets for such period of years as might be resolved on and 
mutually arranged. ; 

Again, where smooth paving is adopted, all the pipes and 
cables of the various departments of the Corporation, and 
those of the Post Office and others should, in some systematic 
manner, and as far as possible, be laid in lanes or in the foot- 
paths, and not in the roadway as at present. We feel so 
strongly on this point that we are prepared to recommend the 
Corporation, under the powers conferred on them by the 
Glasgow Police Acts or otherwise, to undertake the mainten- 
ance of those pavements in which pipes or cables are laid, with 
the right, however, to the Corporation, through the committee 
on statute labour, to make a small annual charge against those 
departments or the Post Office, or companies whose pipes or 
cables are there laid, to cover the extra cost of maintenance of 
the pavements. 

In our view the Corporation should endeavour to arrange 
with the proprietors interested, as a condition of taking over 
the burden of maintenance, for the acquisition of the whole 
surface and solum of the pavements, on such pavements being 
in or being put into good order by the proprietors, If in or 
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after being put into such order and taken over, the Corporation 
would, of course, maintain the whole of such pavements, 
subject, however, to their right to make charges, as aforesaid, 
against any department, the Post Office ‘or any company using 
part of such solum for placing pipes and cables. 

In new streets to be made in the city, the various depart- 
ments and companies, as also the Post Office, should, where 
there are no conduits, be taken bound to, as far as possible, lay 
their pipes and cables in the footpaths thereof, and not in the 
roadway. 

In any street where pipes or cables are laid by such depart- 
ment or company, or by the Post Office, such department or 
company or the Post Office should be obliged and taken 
bound to make reasonable provision for the future requirements 
of or developments in their respective undertakings, 


MANCHESTER BUILDERS AND “FAIR 
CONTRACTS.” 
THE Manchester City Council, having at the instance of the 
local trades council adopted a “fair contract clause,” it has 


been introduced in the conditions for a new fire and police- 
station. The following letters on the subject were addressed 


; by the Manchester and Salford Builders’ Association to the 


Town Clerk :— 
Manchester and Salford Master Builders’ Association, 
Cromwell Buildings, Blackfriars Street, 
Manchester: _ 
December 23, 1902. 
Amended Form of Building Contract and the Fair J Vages 
Clause. 

Dear Sir,—At a meeting of this Association, held 
yesterday, I was instructed to write and say that my members 
are of opinion that the new conditions proposed to be intro- 
duced into your form of contract will have wider and more 


far-reaching effects than the Corporation either intend or 
anticipate. 

I have further to say that my members regret they cannot 
tender for any work under the proposed conditions, and par- 
ticularly under clause 42, but they will be pleased to.confer with 
your committee or officials on the subject.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN TOMLINSON, Secretary. 
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The second letter is as follows :-— 

January 6, 1903. 

Dear Sir,—At a meeting of the building contractors inte- 
rested in Corporation work, held at this office to-day, I was 
instructed to write and point out the objections the federated 
employers have to signing any contract agreement containing 
the new clause adopted by the Corporation at their November 
meeting, which they consider will have many far-reaching and 
injurious effects, so far as the building trade is concerned, and 
which were, perhaps, scarcely foreseen by the Council when 
the clause was under consideration. 

In the first place, I would point out that my members very 
strongly object to the words, “ Contractors tendering for or 
executing work under this Council must be paying the standard 
rate of wages to the whole of their workpeople, and observing 
the hours of labour recognised by the local organised bodies of 
workers in the various trades affected in the districts where 
such work being executed,” for the following reasons :— 

1. By this clause a contractor having a job in Manchester 
for the Corporation could be required to pay the wages recog- 
nised by the Manchester trade-unionists to the whole of his 
workpeople wherever they might be employed, and whilst a 
Manchester employer could be required to pay Manchester 
wages to men he employs in other towns where wages are 
much lower, an employer at, say, Stockport, Bury or Preston, 


could be required to pay his local staff at the Manchester rate | 


ifhe had a Manchester Corporation contract, thereby handi- 
capping employers who are working for the Corporation. 

2. The use of the 
workers” places it in the power of any organised trades 
society to fix their own rate of wages and hours of labour, and 
if a contractor has signed the Corporation clause, he could be 
forced by the Corporation to observe such rates or hours, or 
run the risk of having his contract cancelled. Thus the 
employers would have no voice in fixing wages, &c., as trade 
agreements with operatives in the building trades cannot be 
enforced at law, and there could be no resisting the men’s 
demands by strikes or lock-outs, as_ this would practically 
mean giving up the contract, a position in which very few 
employers would care to be placed. 

3. Most building trades contractors have in their employ a 
number of old men who are not able to do full work, and who 
are by recognised custom paid below the standard rate; under 
this clause these men could no longer be employed except at 
the risk of a cancelled contract. 
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My members also object to the use of the words :—“ The 
principal contractor shall be responsible, however, for all work 
done and for its being carried out under the same conditions 
as if executed by himself,” not as it applies to responsibility for 
quality of work, but in respect to its application under the first 
part of the clause previously objected to. 

On every building contract there are about a dozen different 
trades employed, and it would be practically impossible for a 
sub-contractor who sub-lets a considerable portion of the work 
and has to purchase a large quantity of the materials, to ascer. 
tain that all workpeople executing such work or manufacturing 
such materials are paid the rate of wages, &c., that their trade 
union might demand for them. For ironwork from Scotland 
steel girders from Belgium, tiles from the Potteries, earthenware 
frorn various centres, locks and screws from Birmingham, 
granite from Aberdeen, and stone of all kinds from various 
quarries, &c., you ask the sub-contractor to be responsible, and 
should any of the producers of these materials be guilty of ¢ 
trifling offence against trade unionist requirements, you take 
power to cancel the whole contract, not only involving the con: 
tractor in serious loss in the first instance, with a possibility o 
having to indemnify the Corporation for extra cost of comple 
tion, but you lay him open to an action for loss and damage: 
by each and all of his sub-contractors. by 

Again, my members object to the onus of proof bein; 
thrown upon the contractor on any vexatious complaints, madi 
by labour delegates or other responsible persons, for thoug! 
they might find no difficulties in showing compliance with th 
conditions so far as their own workpeople were concerned, th 
trouble in the case of sub-contractors’ and manufacturer: 
employés would be so great that no self-respecting contracto 
would pledge himself to undertake it on account of what migh 
prove a very trifling matter. 

Many of my members also very strongly object to you 
requirement that their sub-contractors should be approved b 
the Council, as they consider that they are bya long experienc 
better able to judge of the fitness of a firm to do the wor 
required than even the members of the Council, whilst the 
think that so long as the sub-contractor is well known an 

established, and is willing to take the responsibility for th 
proper execution of the contract, it is undesirable that the 
should be tied to such sub-contractors as the Council think fi 
The Government and railway companies do not make suc 
conditions. 

In conclusion, my members altogether object to the ve 
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of the Local Government Board ‘for the loan. The Local 


lrastic penalty that the Corporation take power to enforce for 
yhat might be a very trivial offence, and they hope your 
‘ouncil will reconsider the matter.—I am, yours faithfully, 
JAMES TOMLINSON, Secretary. 
The subject will be discussed at the Council meeting to be 
eld on February 4. 


CREWE MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


VR. R. H. BICKNELL, C.E., inspector for the Local Govern- 
xent Board, held an inquiry at Crewe on the 15th inst. into an 
pplication by the Town Council for sanction to borrow 18,000/, 
yr new municipal buildings. 

The Inspector asked what were the outstanding loans of 
‘rewe, and Mr. Cooke (town clerk) said that sanction had 
een obtained for 138,8017, although all the loans had not 
een taken up. In reply to a further question the town clerk 
iid that the assessable value of Crewe for general district rate 
urposes was 136,842/. When they took up all the loans for 
‘hich sanction had been obtained their indebtedness would 
xceed by 2,000/ their total rateable value for one year. 

Mr. H. T. Hare, of London, produced plans of the proposed 
ew buildings. 

The Inspector reminded the town clerk that ten years ago 
ie Local Government Board sanctioned a loan of 2,500/. for 
ew municipal buildings, which were then described as likely 
) be sufficient for fifty years. 

The Town Clerk said that at that time they could not have 
rophesied the great increase of Crewe. They wanted new 
rovision for the town clerk and staff, the borough accountant, 
he rate collectors and the sanitary inspectors Those offices 
vould be on the ground floor. Above would be three offices 
or the borough surveyor, one for the medical officer of health 
with a small laboratory) and a room for the school attendance 
fficer. 

The Architect said that the buildings would be lit by 
lectric light and ventilated by an electric fan. The estimated 
ost, with the furnishing, was about 18,000/.; the building 
‘ould be on the Corporation’s freehold Jand. 

‘The Inspector said it looked pretty elaborate for the money. 
“he Local Government Board, before they gave their sanction 
or the loan, would require quantities to be got out and.tenders 
‘om competent contractors. The Council could invite tenders 
nd accept one provisionally, subject to getting the sanction 
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Government Board had ‘been driven to that by the:manner in 
which loans had often been exceeded, in some cases by I00 


per cent. Excess loan inquiries were most unpleasant. 
There was no opposition to the application. 
THE STRAND-HOLBORN IMPROVEMENT. 


ACCORDING to the report of the improvements committee of 
the London County Council, every effort has ‘been made to 
expedite the works in connection with the Holborn-to-Strand 
improvement. The Council is now in possession of the whole 
of the property between Catherine Street and the Law Courts 
on the Strand frontage, besides most of the land needed for the 
new crescent road, and nearly all the houses have been 
demolished. 

The work of forming the new street from Holborn to the 
Strand and clearing the insanitary area at Clare Market is 
being undertaken as one scheme. In the Clare Market area 
about 3,038 persons of the working class were displaced, and 
the scheme sanctioned by the Home Office was that accommo- 
dation should be provided for 750 persons on the cleared land 
at Clare Market and for 1,500 persons at Millbank. For the 
new street about 3,700 persons of the working class will be 
displaced, and the scheme sanctioned by the Home Office is 
that accommodation shall be provided as follows :—250 on the 
Duke’s Court and Marquis Court sites, 799 in a lodging-house 
in Drury Lane, 1,681 on the Reid’s Brewery site, 680 on the 
Herbrand Street site and 290 at Millbank.’ 

In carrying out the complete scheme of improvement it will 
be necessary to acquire in all forty-nine licensed houses, and 
the Council has decided to continue the policy hitherto main- 
tained and to abandon these licenses. 

The widening of Southampton Row between High Holborn 
and Eagle Street has been completed, and the widening of the 
remaining portion of that thoroughfare will be undertaken at 
an early date. The formation of the portion of the new street 
immediately south of Holborn will be undertaken in the course 
of two or three months. 

The work of widening the Strand has involved the acquisi- 
tion of portions of the churchyards of St. Mary-le-Strand and 
St. Clement Danes. The Act requires the Council to under- 
take the removal and reinterment of all human remains which 
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may be found in the parts of the churchyards required for the 
improvement. The Council accordingly made arrangements 
for the removal of the remains and their reinterment in the 
consecrated portion of Brookwood cemetery. All the work 
connected with the widening of the Strand from Catherine 
Street to the Law Courts has been completed, including the 
new sewer and the subway for pipes, wires, &c. The work 
connected with the formation of the eastern portion of the 
new crescent road, which will commence at the Strand close to 
St Clement Danes Church and will re-enter the Strand at 
Catherine Street, has been commenced. 

The acquisition of property needed for improvements 
necessarily occupies a lengthy period. Much as the Council 
may strive to press the negotiations to a successful issue, the 
same spirit of expedition does not always characterise the 
action of the claimants and their agents. The public, observing 
that the houses are not removed, think that the Council is 
responsible for the delay, with the result that numerous com- 
plaints of dilatoriness are frequently made when the Council 
has been doing its’ utmost to carry out the improvements with 
expedition. When all interests in the property have been 
acquired the materials of the houses are sold by auction and 
the premises are demolished. Contract drawings for the 
paving and other works having been prepared, the sewerage 
and paving works are at once commenced and pressed on with 
rapidity. 

“ From the facts above stated,” say the committee, “ it will 
be apparent that we have spared no efforts to expedite as much 
as possible all the work connected with the very large and 
important improvements now in course of progress in the 
Strand and between that thoroughfare and Holborn.” 


MANCHESTER ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS. 


THE seventh meeting of the forty-seventh discussion session 
of the Manchester Association of Engineers was held at the 
Grand Hotel on Saturday evening, the 17th inst., when an 
address was given by the president, Mr. E. G. Constantine. 
Speaking of the developments in engineering science and 
practice, he said that in the present generation electricity, for 
instance, had emerged from an_ abstract science into a 
concrete practical force. This and the triumphs of Marconi 
showed that the wildest flights of fancy in connection with 
electricity might one day be realised. The only limit to the 
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practical application of the electric current was the cost of 
generation, and this was gradually being reduced. From. 
small dynamos we had grown to large generators driven by 
slower-speed reciprocating engines, and the perfecting of the 
steam turbine was leading to the adoption of still larger units 
for the conversion of lines of force into electric current. We. 
were already familiar with the idea of 5,500 kilowatt-power turbo. | 
generators. But before it could be generally used the current 
would have to be generated at a lower cost than now. In this. 
connection a question of interest to engineers was whether 
the reciprocating steam-engine would be supplanted by the 
steam turbine One could not think of an ideal steam turbine 
without being fascinated by the beauty of a motor in which the. 
moving parts should always be in equilibrium, practically. 
annihilating friction and wear and tear; where the motor only, 
required starting and would run indefinitely as long as the 
steam supply was maintained According to data obtained 
from tests made of two /1,000-kilowatt condensing turbines, 
working with steam at 140-lbs. pressure and about 25 degrees 
Fahr. superheat, the steam consumption amounted to only 
14'2 lbs. per electric horse-power per hour. With a higher 
steam pressure, a greater superheat and the experience obtained 
in the further adoption of this form of motor, it was more than 
probable that for large powers the economical working of 
steam: turbines would rival if not surpass that of the best 
design of reciprocating engines, of which it would be regarded 
as a formidable competitor in the future. Referring to boilers, 
which he said were too much neglected, Mr. Constantine said 
he had no hesitation in saying that in stationary boilers it 
was more than doubtful whether the average amount of heaj 
obtained from the fuel and converted into useful work in 
generating steam exceeded 55 per cent. of the calorific value o} 
the fuel, or whether the average combined efficiency of the 
boilers and economisers employed in the industries of thi: 
country was more than 65 per cent. There was no valid reasor 
why, with a properly designed plant, 80 per cent. efficiency 
should not be obtained from the boilers and economiser: 
combined, and yet this result was, to say the least, un 
common. A saving of ro per cent. of the many millions of ton: 
of fuel which were annually consumed in the furnaces of steam 
boilers, converted into money, would liquidate the cost of thi 
Boer war. They were all too familiar with the frequent news 
paper statements that we were being ousted from foreig) 
markets by American and German competitors. If the writer 
of many of these alarmist articles had taken the trouble t 
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tudy the Board of Trade returns of our exports of steam- 
ngines and machinery, instead of being so ready to jump to 
onclusions on erroneous data, they would not have found any 
adications of our decadence. If figures had any meaning at 
ll, Britain had more than held her own in the world’s markets 
yr engineering work. This, too, was only part of the story, 
or in the last few years very large sums had been spent on 
ngineering work in industrial development at home. To 
yhatever causes it was to be attributed, the fact remained that 
uring the last four or five years there had been such a 
eorganisation, extension and installing of new engineering 
vorks as had never before been experienced in Great Britain. 
fany firms had been thoroughly awakened to the danger of 
ecoming obsolete, realising that “sitting still” spelled 
jdustrial extinction, with the result that some millions 
terling had been expended in bricks, mortar and im- 
roved machinery with a view to increased output at lower 
ost. Among the progressive firms this district was exceed- 
ogly well represented, and he was probably well within the 
iark in estimating that not less than 700,000/. to 89c,000/ had 
een invested in this manner within three or four years in the 
nmediate neighbourhood of Manchester, without taking into 
ccount the reputed expenditure of 1,720,000/ by the British 
Vestinghouse Company at Trafford Park. A feature in the 
conomic position full of good omen was the change—amount- 
ig to almost a revolution—in the attitude of the workmen 
ywards progress. The introduction and acceptance of the 
premium” system of payment, the encouragement of work- 
nen to make suggestions regarding improved methods of pro- 
lucing work, the visits of the men and representatives of trade 
mions to other countries to investigate the conditions of labour 
vere all steps tending to break down the dead level of 
nediocrity so fatal to advancement, and to stimuiate healthy 
mulation leading to greater efficiency and to that community 
f interests which should in the future prevent the resort to 
uicidal strikes as a means of settling disputes. The manner 
n which the necessities of present-day conditions were being 
ealised and dealt with by an ever-increasing number of those 
ngaged in the engineering industries, the greater attention 
vhich was being paid to technical and commercial education, 
he recent reform in the patent law, principally brought about 
yy the agitation instituted by the Manchester Chamber of 
sommerce, and other signs of the times, justified him in the 
confident prediction that we should be able to retain our 
ngineering grip on neutral markets in spite of all comers. 


LIVERPOOL INFIRMARY FOR CHILDREN. 


THE new out-patient department of the Liverpool Infirmary for 
children was opened on Wednesday by the Countess of Derby. 
The building now completed forms only a portion of the 
scheme which the President and committee hope to carry out 


j in the near future and for which they invited architects to 


submit designs in a limited competition, particulars of their 
previous experience in hospital work having to be stated, as 
well as the list of works they had carried out. The designs of 
six architects—three from London, one from the Midlands and 
two from Liverpool—were considered, and finally that of 
Messrs. Haigh & Thompson were selected as the best. Their 
design is now on view in the board-room of the present 
infirmary. 

The new “extern” stands alone, surrounded by streets on 
three sides and a public passage on the fourth; it has therefore 
been possible to obtain light and ventilation on all sides. 
The patients’ entrance is at the south-west angle of the 
building, approached from Mulberry Street. and exactly oppo- 
site the infirmary. It opens into a space for the accommoda- 
tion of perambulators, and through this communicates directly 
with a large waiting-hall. The latter is placed in the centre of 
the building, and round it are grouped the various consulting, 
examining and operating rooms. Near the entrance is a 
registration-room, adjoining which an isolation-room is pro- 
vided from which infectious cases can be removed without 
their re-entering the main building. The dispensary is suitably 
placed opposite the principal entrance, to the right of which 
are also conveniences for the women and children. At the 
north end of the building, next Mulberry Street, is the entrance 
for the staff, near which the various rooms for doctors and 
nurses are situated, with lavatories and other conveniences. 
An ophthalmic room is provided, also a store for splints, &c. 
At this end of the building are placed the heating-cellar in the 
basement, and on the first floor accommodation for the keeper 
and his wife, with a small yard. 

The building generally is one storey high ; the waiting hall 
being higher than the adjoining rooms (and above the keeper’s 
yard, which is on the first floor) can therefore be lighted and 
ventilated on four sides, which is an obvious advantage in 
getting a blow through. The rooms are warmed by hot water, 
the fresh air passing through the radiators. Provision is also 
made for admitting fresh air by means of “ Leather’s” venti- 
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lators. All windows have opening casements. The various | facing the north,.is placed. the operating-room, with; anzesthetic 
rooms have extract ventilators connected with the trunk in the | and sterilising rooms adjoining, The ground floor of one 
roof, which is turned into an automatic ventilator fixed in the | pavilion is planned to accommodate three resident medical 
centre of the ridge to the main roof. officers, with sitting, dining-rooms, &c, together with the 
The interior walls are lined with glazed bricks dado high, secretary’s office. The board-room and lady superintendents 
having round internal and external angles, both. horizontally | quarters. are situated near the principal entrance.. 
and vertically. All the joints have been finished flush with On the first and second floors over, the playrooms for 
Parian cement. The wall surfaces above the glazed bricks children occur, with large outside sun balconies facing the 
have been rendered in Portland cement, finished with a smooth | south. The various floors of this centre block contain the 
surface of Parian, which has been painted in white Ripolin. | clinical, ophthalmic, linen and clothes rooms, ward kitchens, 
The floors have been paved with terazzo generally, but some food stores, &c. The porters have their sitting and bedroom 
with wood block and “ Litosile.” The front entrance has an accommodation in the basement, on which floor is also placed 
inclined plane without steps. All lavatories, sinks, water- | the reception-room, dispensary, stores, linen airing, sorting and 
closets, &c, are bracketed from. walls, without floor supports. | folding rooms, and linen and blanket rooms in connection with 
Electric light has, been fitted throughout. The building has | the sewing-room. coe | 
been built of Accrington red bricks, with Darley Dale stone The kitchens, larders, aairy, &c, are on the third floor, and 
dressings, the roofs being slated. the maids’ sleeping accommodation over each ward. pavilion, 
The sole contractors of the new out-patients’ building were | The various floors are served by two staircases, one being the 
Messrs. Holme & Green; warming, Messrs. Killick & Cochran, main or principal, in the centre of which is a large lift, which 
terrazzo floors, Messrs. John Stubbs & Sons; metal casements, travels from basement to top storey. This lift is for the con- 
railings, &c, Mr. George Wragge; electric lighting, Messrs. | veyance of patients, staff, cooked food and goods, ambulance, 
Harford & Co.; plumbing and painting, Messrs. Cottrill & | &c. The cooked food in hot jacketed trollies will be conveyed 
Beszant; sanitary fittings, Messrs. Doulton; slating and | in this manner to the different wards, dining-rooms, &c. ; 
plastering, Messrs. Tanner & Sons; while the furnishing con- The nurses’ home provides accommodation for forty-two 
tract was let to Mr. James Parkinson, excepting the benches, | nurses, with separate sitting and bedrooms for the sisters. An 
which were made by Messrs. Bennet, of Glasgow. infirmary is also provided for sick nurses The isolation block 
The new infirmary, which is to be erected on the old site, is planned for four cots, and is in itself a complete, though 
is designed on what is known as the pavilion plan—one small, hospital. : 
pavilion running north and south on the Mulberry Street Generally the buildings are planned in, detached blocks so 
boundary of site, and the other having a corresponding aspect, | as to insure a. perfect circulation of air all round each, and in 
parallel to. the Liverpool Gymnasium, but 27 feet away. The | no case will a single soil drain pass. under the. buildings, all 
south gables of both pavilions will come up to the Myrtle | being readily accessible. for inspection. Eleccric light will be 
Street boundary line Between these wings is placed the used throughout. Warming will be by open fires, supple- 
administrative block, facing Myrtle Street, but set well back, mented. by steam or hot-water pipes and radiators. The 
with the principal entrance in the centre. ‘The nurses’ home is | ventilation is to be on the “natural” principle, all windows 
arranged on. the St. Mary’s recreation-ground boundary, but is } opening and arranged so that they can be cleaned from the 
connected with the main central block by a “conservatory | inside. To the buildings throughout adequate fire escape 
bridge.” The pathological department is situate in the north- ; stairs are provided. All sanitary conveniences are completely 
west angle of site, and the boiler-house and detached isolation | cut off by disconnecting lobbies. Fireprocf construction will 
block on the rear boundary. be provided throughout the main buildings, and fire hydrants 
The following is 2 brief description of the accommodation: — placed in convenient. positions. 
There will be five main wards in pavilion blocks for twenty cots Externally the elevations are boldly treated in brick and 
each, one:on the ground floor and two on the first floor for | stone, with slated and leaded roofs, the whole being designed 
medical cases, and two on the second floor for surgical cases | to be complementary to and in conformity with the new out 
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THE fearful fire at the Colney Hatch Asylum, which 
broke out about 5.30 on Tuesday morning, must excite 
alarm about the safety of other institutions of that class. 
The increase of lunacy during late years makes it necessary 
that flimsy buildings should be improvised. Five huts 
formed of corrugated iron and wood were the scene cf 
Tuesday’s disaster. Similar structures are to be found 
- elsewhere, and one has been lately constructed at Epsom 
which is to contain 700 women. It is not to be denied 
that asyium accommodation for London and Middlesex is 
insufficient. ‘The huts which were destroyed have existed 
for about seven years. But we suppose there was a con- 
tinual change of patients in them. The circumstances at 
the time of the outbreak were unfavourable. The fire 
occurred at an early hour, and the high wind spread the 
flames. Colney Hatch is somewhat out of the way, and 
difficult to approach. An hour had elapsed before an 
adequate number of engines and firemen were on the spot, 
and then the tragedy had been consummated. The pro- 
vision in the asylum for emergencies was on too small a 
scale to cope with so large a fire, and the water supply was 
deficient. If it were not for the energy, courage and self- 
sacrifice of the staff the victims must have been far more 
numerous. But of 330 inmates in the annexe 52 have 
perished. The calamity will, we hope, be made the subject 
of a more far-reaching inquiry than a coroner’s inquest. 
When helpless patients who are deprived of reason, and are 
therefore unable to extricate themselves from danger, are 
locked up in frail shanties, it would seem as if the most 
deplorable consequences were being invited. As yet 
authorities in general appear to be unable to realise how 
‘suddenly fire may break out, and how difficult it is to 
master the flames. Nowhere are temporary buildings so 
much out of place as in a lunatic asylum. We hope, there- 
fore, the Home Secretary will give instructions for more 
“care to be exercised in the licensing of huts which in any 
‘way resemble those which have been so easily annihilated 
at Colney Hatch. 


_ THE difficulty of fixing a building line in suburban 
districts was suggested by a case heard on appeal in the 
last Quarter Sessions of Liverpool. The West Lancashire 
Rural District Council summoned a builder for infringe- 
ment at Formby, and he was convicted. He appealed. It 
appeared that he sent in plans for the erection of shops and 
houses in Elson Road and Andrew’s Lane as far back as 
March 1895, but the work was not commenced until last 
September. Meanwhile a house had been erected in the 
toad and another in the lane, and the builder was notified 
that he must not go beyond the main wall in either case. 
The surveyor to the Rural District Council stated that one 
residence was set back 39 feet 6 inches, and the other 
25 feet, and those building lines should be accepted unless 
there was special authority to the contrary. On behalf of 
the appellant it was contended that the building line was 
only an artificial line, and evidence was given that there 
Was scarcely a road in the township where the buildings 
Were in line, and in fact a definite frontage line was unknown 
in Formby. The magistrates decided to allow the appeal as 
respected the road, but not in the lane, and the costs were 
to be assessed respectively, 


WE referred a month ago to the decision of Mr. Justice 
BuckLEY in TOLLER v. SPIERS & Ponp, Lrp., in which it 
was decided that the owner of property had no legal right 
to enter on premises which were leased in order to carry 
‘Out the provisions of the Factory and Workshop Act. 
We then said that we considered the judgment to be almost 
Sufficient to render the Act inoperative, for in a large build- 
ing where there were several leaseholders the opposition of 
One could nullify the provisions of the Act. ‘The subject 
was brought before the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday. The Building Act Committee re- 
ported that the effect of the judgment would appear to be 


to make it practically impossible for the Council to deal 
with any “old” factory premises other than those which 
were wholly in one occupation and those which were tene- 
ment factories within the definition contained in the Act, 
as construed by Mr. Justice BuckKLEy—that is, premises 
the whole of which was occupied as factories, the mechanical 
power for which was supplied from one common source. 
It would be easy for the owner of a factory building, by 
letting such building to more than one occupier, to nullify 
the provisions of section 14 of the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1901. Already it is extremely difficult to carry out 
the provisions of the Act owing to the liability to trespass. 
It has been found that out of 106 cases one in four, or 
twenty six in all, cannot be effectively dealt with owing to 
questions of trespass. The Council intend for the future 
to remit to the Home Secretary all cases with which it is 
unable to deal effectively under the present law, and the 
Home Secretary is to be asked to receive a deputation to 
urge the necessity of the introduction of legislation to 
remove the difficulties arising from questions of trespass in 
the administration of the Factory and Workshop Act, rgor. 


SEVERAL years ago Mr. E. A. Herrer was closely 
asscciated as secretary to the local society of architects 
with the architecture of Liverpool. Among his buildings 
in that city is the church of St. Bridget. Dr. Stusps, the 
present Dean of Ely, belonged to it, and he describes it as 
‘a building which, especially as to its interior, for loftiness 
of conception and nobility of proportion, is acknowledged 
by all good judges to be one of the most impressive modern 
basilican churches in England.” As Mr. Herrer con- 
tinues to be as capable and as enthusiastic as ever, it was 
anticipated by his friends that he would signalise himself 
in the competition for the new cathedral. Owing, however, 
to a misunderstanding of the meaning of the circular, he 
did not send in a design which he had prepared. It has, 
however, been published in connection with a sermon 
which was preached by the Dean on behalf of the project. 
Dr. Stupps says that “ for originality of design, nobility of 
proportion, skill in mass-grouping, and general beauty of 
outline, it is worthy of the very best traditions of the old 
English master-builders, and one which all Liverpool men 
would be proud to see taking shape as the mother church 
of city and diocese on St. James’s Mount.” One of the 
features in the design is an octagon, 85 feet in diameter and 
165 feet to the crown of the vault. It is pointed out by 
the author that the angles “do not rise from the walls, as 
at St. Paul’s and Ely, but are free from them, a double aisle 
coming between the octagon and the circular turrets con- 
taining the triforium stairs. This arrangement is probably 
unique, the idea being to give additional floor-space, and 
at the same time increase the beauty and importance of the 
centre of the cathedral by opening it up all round.” Dean 
STusss testifies that Ely Cathedral is a much easier build- 
ing to speak in than many a parish church of a twentieth 
part of its size. For the style of his building Mr. Herrer 
has drawn inspiration from Westminster Abbey. It is to 
be regretted that so excellent a design did not come under 
the notice of the assessors. The pamphlet, containing a 
sermon by Dean Srusps, with the design, is published by 
Mr. WALMISLEY, Liverpool. 


SOME time ago we published an article on Celtic inter- 
laced ornament which was partly written by an ‘Irish 
gentleman, Mr. CooKE-TRENCH, who gave much attention 
to the subject of Celtic art. He wasa member of the 
Council of the Kildare Archzological Society until his 
death. At the annual meeting a few days agoa vote of 
condolence was passed to his family, for he was one of the 
Society’s most distinguished members, and had aided it 
since its foundation. His theory was that Celtic artists 
first covered the space they were to decorate with straight 
lines, crossing one another and woven in and out like 
basketwork. The ends were then formed. Finally, the 
crossings were obliterated occasionally. The operation was 
not entirely mechanical, for much depended on the skill 
with which the lines were joined in parts while other parts 
were obliterated. In whatever way it is explained, there is 
no doubt the process must have been slow. 
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RUSKIN AS A CRITIC.* 


N the interesting and eloquent lectures which Mr. Vat 
PRINSEP has just delivered to students of the Academy 
he referred to Mr. Rusxkrn’s influence at some length. It 
is not the first time the critic was ‘dealt with by Academy 
Professors. Indeed, it would hardly be possible to treat 
of landscape painting or of some of the old masters without 
recognising the popular notions on the subjects, and which 
were derived from his books. It was to be expected that 
the limitations of ‘the writer’s power should be set forth. 
Mr. PRINSEP says that RUSKIN was never an artist; that he 
always took the literary view, and that even sculpture was 
regarded from a purely literary standpoint. Probably the 
majority of artists are of the ‘same opinion, and it may be 
worth while briefly to examine how far it is to be accepted. 
An opportunity to do so is afforded by the publication in 
a handy volume of the notes on pictures at the Royal 
Academy and other exhibitions, as well as those on 
SAMUEL Prout and WILLIAM Hunt. 

It must be allowed that Mr. Ruskin was, if possible, 
more amenable to such criticism as Mr. PrRINsEP has 
expressed, if judged by architects. The exclamation 
wrung from Pucin, ‘Why doesn’t the fellow build some- 
thing !” was a summary expression of the discontent which 
justly arises in an architect’s mind when a critic deals with 
his work as if it were little more than an abstraction or 
independent of all sublunary necessities. RUSKIN spent 
so much time in the contemplation of nature, he appeared 
to think that every building should possess some of the 
characteristics of the Alps. It might also be concluded 
from ‘his writings that architects could be as free in the 
exercise of their creative faculty as was TURNER himself. 
‘“‘Genteel houses” were an abomination in Mr. Ruskrn’s 
sight, but he forgot that the raising of them, in spite of all 
their shortcomings, was a sign of progress and an attempt 
on the part of imperfect beings to attain as much beauty as 
their limited purses allowed. Indeed, in none of his 
criticisms 1s Mr. Ruskin so far removed from this life 
of ours as when he treats of modern buildings. It is well, 
however, to remember the class of people to whom Mr. 
Ruskin’ addressed himself. He had the writer’s gift, and 
was eager to appeal to a great number. He wished to 
be accepted as an authority on art like Farapay on 
science. If his books were expensive he believed’ that 
self-denial would be cheerfully undergone to purchase them. 
He altered his style and almost ceased to be eloquent in 
the expectation of reaching a wider circle. If he confined 
himself to technicalities which artists alone could under- 
stand, the possibility was that he would not be read by the 
very men for whom he made sacrifices. In his review of 
the “ Materials. for a History of Oil Painting” he endea- 
voured to be’more technical than EasTLaAkKE himself, but 
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it is to be doubted whether any member or even any 
student of the Academy has studied the article. 

The fact is that in dealing with painting a critic who 
aspires to be technical, however extensive may be his 
knowledge, lays himself open to being charged with incom- 
petence. The liability arises from the peculiar secretive- 
ness which is inseparable from the practice of the art in this 
country. REYNOLDs, to take one instance, might be con- 
sidered as bound from his position as the recognised chief 
of the English school to impart all the information possible 
to other artists. In his ‘‘ Discourses,” however, there is a 
systematic avoidance of any allusion to. the results which 
he had arrived at from experiinents and put into practice. 
He made careful notes of the. processes he employed in 
many of his pictures, but they resemble the formulze of the 
alchemists; they are in a language of his own invention and 
could not be turned to account by any contemporary 
or succeeding artist. If one of REYNOLDs’s assistants 
were to criticise a particular painting by the master 
on the assumption that it must have corresponded with 
others he had seen him producing, the President would 
probably be able to say that he was wronged and that the 
critic was not a painter. Evry was for some time toiling 
in the house of Sir THomas LAwRENCE,. but he had to own 
that he received little or no instruction from the portraitist. 
It is very doubtful whether he would have been capable of 
giving a correct description of LawRENCE’s methods. 
TURNER also ceased to work if by any chance another 
painter found entrance to his room. When, therefore, it is 
objected that a critic deals only with the ethical or literary 
relations of a painting, it should be remembered that few 
painters are uniform in their technique, and the changes in 
process are concealed from their friends. Who would 


believe that TURNER sometimes used water-colours over ie 


oil, and oil-colours over water? ‘There are, in fact, British 
secrets which are as impenetrable as the ancient Venetian 
secret, especially in relation to the application of colours. 
RUSKIN sometimes attempted to speak of colours as 
one painter might to another, and it is possible that in each 
case the artist who was noticed would maintain that he was 
incorrect, although the inaccuracy might be trivial. It 
would be easy to give numerous instances from the volume 
of criticisms. There is much about the relation between 
colour and light or shadow. Ruskin objected to J. R. 
HERBER?’S painting of a scene from “ King Lear ” because 
of defects in the jewels of a coronet. 
stone has a white spot, or high light, upon it. Now, that 
flash is always the reflection of the highest light to which 
the jewel is turned, and here, in a tent, it must be of an 
opening in the tent on the left-hand side. Now, as the 
jewels are set round the brow, each in a different position, 


each would reflect this tent door from a different spot 


of its surface. This change in the position of 
the reflection would be one of the principal means 


by which. nature: would indicate the curve of the 
coronet. Now, look at) the painting, Every gem 
has actually the high. light in the same spot, on 


He says :—“ Each — 
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the left-hand side, all round the brow!” Microscopic 
criticism of that kind could hardly come from a mere 
literary judge... It is the criticism of .a_ pre-Raphaelite 
artist. Before.a picture of the Duomo at Milan he asks :— 
“ But why does Mr. Roperts always draw painted windows 
lighter at the top than the bottom? J have often seen 
them lighter at the bottom than the top ; certainly, I never 
saw them, as in No. 418, darker at the bottom than the 
stone of their jambs, the whole breadth of casement telling 
as a gloom instead of a light.” Maczisk was not one of 
Ruskin’s favourites, and in his notice of Peter the Great in 
the Dockyard at Deptford, he objects to it because the 
houses on the other side of the Thames appear with blank, 
square patches of grey for their doors and windows:—“ When 
we look at real houses across the Thames, we see panes in 
the windows (or rags in them, as the case may. be); bricks 
in the walls (or holes in them); planks in the doors ; tiles 
on the roofs; incidents of all kinds in form and colour, 
infinitely rich and abundant; more or less confused, 
indeed, but this confusion is not, with us, the unfortunate 
plurality peculiar to distant objects. All natural objects 
are confused to us, Jiowever near, however distant, because 
all are infinite.” The sarcasm is the more severe owing to 
the artist being singularly far-sighted. It may be said that, 
from their truth, the objections reveal they did not originate 
with a painter. It would be more correct to say they were 
not inspired by the conventionalism of that period. 

A remark in the Notes on the Royal Academy in 1857 
will be perhaps more interesting to the majority of our 
readers than those on the shortcomings of painters. 
RuskIN exclaimed, after writing his single paragraph on 
the architecture and sculpture in the Academy, ‘“‘ But 
what a dark sign it is of the state of our architectural 
schools that there should never be seen in this room one 
example of sculpture applicable to external decoration or 
subordinated to an architectural use.” If in our day the 
need of sculptured decoration for buildings is more widely 
admitted, much of the credit for the change is due to Mr. 
Ruskin, who cared little for sculpture when seen apart 
from architecture. 

RUSKIN may not have been exact in his criticisms of 
figure-painting, but in judging vegetation he was 
Rhadamanthine. Epouarp Frére by his tender senti- 
ment captivated him more than any of his countrymen. 
But it was pointed out mercilessly that “his grass in no 
wise resembles grass; not a leaf of it is true, nor is it lovely,” 
and that he could not drawa sheaf of wheat. Here we may 
give his remarks relating to a coast-scene at Blankenburg, 
which are applicable to a great many French landscapes: — 


The French painters always chill the colours of nature as 
they lower them, by toning everything with grey, and thus not 
only alter the depth and pitch of the colour, but the colour 
itself. They do not merely change its key, but debase its 
nature—that is to say, if they have trees to lower, they turn 
what is in reality pale, pure green into dark, dirty green, when 
they ought to change it only into a darker green of the same 
purity. And if they have pale yellow sand to lower, instead of 
lowering it to a dark yellow, equally glowing, they lower it to a 
dark grey, and thus.turn sand into slime. It is very curious 
that, in spite of all the talk about Titian, this simple principle 
of his colouring has never been ‘understood. When Titian 
lowers tones, he always lowers them without changing the 
colours. Pale blue he translates into ultramarine, pale rose- 
colour into crimson, pale sand-colour into deep brown and 
pale green into emerald green, but he never pollutes the blue 
sky with blackness, nor stains pale roses with clay; whereas 
nearly all the French landscapes in this room represent nature 
seen through a smoked glass. If the sky had only been half 
as livid at the last eclipse of the sun as the French Jand- 
Scapists represent it on sunny afternoons, the birds would 


have gone to roost ina much more satisfactory way than I 
hear they did. 


This may be literary criticism, but many lectures have 
been delivered by Royal Academicians which have far less 
definiteness and are less applicable to the needs of young 
painters. He may have been wrong in adopting nature as 
a standard instead ofan academical code, and in testing 
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in the room of ithe Water-Colour Society. ‘ What a simple 
company of connoisseurs we were,” he says, ‘ who crowded 
into happy meeting on the first Mondays in Mays of long 
ago, and discussed with holiday gaiety the unimposing 
merits of the favourites from whose pencils we knew pre- 
cisely what to expect.” That was in the forties and early fifties; 
for in 1859 he had to.confess, “I cannot enter with any 
pleasure into examination of the works of the two water-colour 
societies.” Both were then, he believed, in steady descent, 
ruined by the endeavour to rival oil-paints and display facility. 
Or, as he put the change in a few words, ‘the sponge and 
handkerchief have spoiled water-colour painting.” None 
of the pages are therefore more satisfactory than the Notes 
on Prout and Hunt. He records how Prout lived: in. 
Brixton, where the parish church enabled him to prize 
Strasburg Cathedral and the Hotel de Ville of Brussels, 
while Hunt was only properly at home in the Hampstead 
Road. He acknowledges that Hunt’s choice of subject 
was sometimes plebeian—not to say vulgar. But there were 
no drawings produced in modern times which were .con- 
sidered to be at once so sincere and so accomplished. 
Prout’s influence on RUSKIN cannot easily be measured. 
It caused him to give a preference to ruggedness in archi- 
tecture, meaning also open joints in masonry. ‘The con- 
fession, “I had almost rather see Furness or Fountains 
Abbey strewed in grass-grown heaps by their brook:sides 
than in the first glow and close setting of their-fresh-hewn 
sandstone,” is by itself sufficient to explain why he was 
dissatisfied with modern building. 

It would be easy to point to much else in the book 
which is so inseparable from JOHN RUSKIN as to become 
almost biographical. The interest in the pages is of many 
kinds. Why the author did not comprise the ‘ Notes ” in 
the new and more popular edition of his works is not. stated; 
he may have undervalued them, but if they were only to be 
found in their original states, to be hoarded by collectors, 
it would be a loss to the literature of art. In his criticisms 
Mr. RuSKIN was endeavouring to show how the question, 
‘““What’s in the Academy?” put each year to those who 
attend private views, could be answered. He brought his 
principles into application; the wise saws and modern 
instances were combined. In some cases the pictures 
which were selected for admiration are forgotten, it may be 
unjustly, but in others Ruskrin’s remarks have been en- 
dorsed. Apart from their immediate effect, the ‘‘ Notes” are 
a revelation of RUSKIN himself, and for those who have no 
time for a systematic study of his numerous volumes they 
will form an excellent companion to the ‘Selections ” and 
the “ Notes on TuRNER.” They have been produced most 
carefully by Mr. E. T. Cook, who has added whatever 
information is required to enable the present generation to 
understand the circumstances under which the criticisms 
were produced, and an index which is exhaustive. There 
are also nine admirable plates. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN. 


By Percy L. Marks. 
CHAPTER IV. (continued.) 


LTHOUGH perhaps not strictly within the province of 
this treatise, it will not be amiss to criticise at this 
place the contention that the Greeks translated into stone the 
original timber construction of dwellings. The arguments 
are very ingenious, and it would be rash to assert dogmati- 
cally that the origin was or was not due to timber proto- 
types. But, remembering that the Greeks were so artistic 
and generally truthful in their art (whatever they may have 
been in other matters), it is curious that they should on all 
four faces have used triglyphs, if these are supposed to 
represent joist ends, as such construction with joists would 
not be feasible. 
‘Again, the use of mutules and dentils below a pediment 


pictures by their fidelity to what can be seen before our | is similarly unjustifiable on the hypothesis that they 


eyes. But so long as it remains undetermined how far a 
different standard is to be the criterion, we must at least 
admit that Ruskin had logic on his Side. 

Among all’the exhibitions Ruskin was most at home 


| 


represent respectively Principal and Common. afters. 
Their introduction would be legitimate in the absence 
of a pediment, for with a hipped roof (in conjunction with 
which a pediment should not be used) these rafters are 
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used constructively on contiguous return faces. - The 
origin of gutte’ is. variously ascribed... On the supposition 
that they represent rain drops, their introduction on all 
faces is perfectly legitimate; but on the hypothesis that 
they represent pins or fastenings.for the timbers, their use 
should be restricted to the same extent as the use of 
ttiglyphs, &c., &c. Virruvius has some remarks to make 
in ‘this connection, which are of interest, and are to be 
found in Book IV., Chapter 2. 

A few remarks may be devoted to Chiaroscuro, as its 
influence in producing a pleasing result should not be 
neglected. For the benefit of those who are ignorant of 
the meaning and derivation of this word, it may be stated 
that it is of Italian parentage, and refers to the play of light 
and shade.(Chiaro=clear, cscuro=obscure). Sciography is 
not much studied in England, nor perhaps is it necessary, 
but the general effects of light, shade and _ projections 
should be known to all. Care should be exercised that 
light and shade are effectively: regulated and controlled. 
Also the treatment of ornament or of ornamental features 
should:follow on similar lines : delicate ornament would be 
most Inappropriate in positions:set in deep shadows or in 
high lights ; half tones will form its best medium. Where 
there is’ strong. sunlight there should be provided bold 
projections, not merely in positions where their provision 
will give welcome shelter from the heat or annoyance of 
the sun’s rays, but also so.as.to cast shadows where they 
will be zsthetically approved. The boldly projecting cornices 
of Florentine Renaissance buildings are well worthy of 
imitation or adaptation. Porches, balconies and balconettes, 
detached columns, &c., all help to heighten the effect of 
buildings, if properly introduced. It must be remembered 
that in England the sun is more grudging in display than 
he is-in some happier climes, such as Spain, Italy and 
elsewhere,: where there are broad surfaces of sunlit wall 
alternating with deep patches of restful gloom. In the 
most general terms it is to be understood ‘that, on the 
whole, the sun is to be countenanced in England, instead 
of being hustled out of the way. 

In the: undercutting of ornament, too, there is great 
scope for the display of chiaroscuro, but the claims of 
contrast and: variety must be remembered throughout. 
Generally speaking, strong contrast and vivid chiaroscuro 
should be utilised in direct ratio of distance from the eye. 
Where there are different points of view, the most im- 
portant should be the first considered: of two equally 
important standpoints, the one nearer the object should 
recelve prior consideration. 

Projections, as above indicated, are important factors in 
the display of chiaroscuro, but their employment is of 
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value for other purposes also, as they impart a corre- 
sponding degree of variety into the elevations. Monotony 
is a foe that should be strenuously fought and overcome, 
though there are numerous occasions when financial con- 
siderations are necessarily given prior place. Under 
average conditions, however, the question of economy is 


features. 


not of such extreme rigour as to preclude the use of 
projections to a greater or less extent.. The house shown 
in fig. 24 has an elevation that may serve all useful (that is 
practical) purposes, but it cannot be considered in the 
slightest degree ornamental. Certainly it satisfies (or at 
least does not militate against) various principles of design, | 
such .as expression, emphasis of plan, economy and ~ 
balance, but it fails in perspective effects, proportion and ~ 
individuality, and this constitutes a bad failure, y 

It may be granted for the immediate purpose that a 
reasonable mean has to be preserved between carte blanche 
and close-drawn purse-strings in the matter of expenditure. 
Taking the elevation last shown as a basis, it may be well 
to consider how possible developments may be effected. 
A low plinth may be introduced and the eaves may be sup- 
ported on projecting courses of stone or brick; a string- 


course may be effectively used to emphasise separate storeys. 


Segmental, square or canted bays are not very expensive 
The elevation subjected to these improvements 
would appear very much as shown’'in fig. 25. 


Develop ment of previous Fa cade. 


FIG. 25. 


It may be urged here by an architectural Fadladeen that 
this elevation is of a very ordinary “jerry” type, but the 
criticism would be more severe in intention than valid in 
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effect. The “jerry” type of building implies that a badly- 
built house is made more or less attractive externally on the 
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principle inculcated in that charming poem of “ The pees 
and the Fly.” In passing along a street when a range 0 
buildings—terrace or semi-detached—is noted of of 
general type of elevation, it is expected that the passer-by 
will immediately label the collection as jerry-built, not on 
account of the design, but from an intuitive deduction of 
probabilities ; this, however, is ex parenthese. ‘To revert to 
the elevation which was left in process of improvement. 
The facade can be made more attractive by the use of 
projecting quoins, either ev masse or coursed, as shown in 
fig. 26. A more pleasing treatment of the eaves would be 
to let the rafter ends show beneath 'the gutter (instead of 
being hidden), or else have a series of brackets (see fig. 27) 
at a and 4 respectively.’ — 


& 
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Gentrally the eaves might be broken by providing a gablet, 
or if attics are required, then dormers can be introduced 
very effectively. As an embodiment of most of these 
suggested methods of ameliorating an elementary facade 


Frevious Facad > “ore Fally developed. 
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-he elevation shown in fig. 28 is most decidedly an improve- 
ment on that shown in fig. 24 ; nor can the latter illustration 
be styled extravagant in any way. These are simple 
examples of projections, and only touch the fringe of the 
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Vari ous Plans of Windows. 


Fic, 29.—PLans oF Various SHAPED WINDows. 


subject. Though projecting windows have a value for 
practical purposes, namely, increased light and space, 
aspect and prospect, yet their main value is undoubtedly 


for ornamental purposes, and ‘they are capable of very varied 
treatment. In fig. 29 are given some of the numerous shapes} 
they may be madetoassume. Of these, a, 4, c and d admit 
of very favourable adaptations ; fand g can be made' highly 
agreeable features, both externally and internally, whilst 
é, hand 7 should be condemned by all right-minded folk. 
The latter shapes are not often met with, fortunately ; and 
even in regard to fand g a word of caution is due, as it is 
right to remember that windows at angles tend to give an 
air of constructive weakness to a building which, though 
not perhaps justified in fact, is to be deprecated, even if not 
more than a semblance. Variations on the above forms 
are possible in many ways, as, for example, the use of oriels 
in place of continuous bays (see fig. 30 at a), or the super- 
position of one shaped bay over another, such as canted over 
square (4), or square over canted (c). The varied effect, too, 


Variations xCombinulicns of Window Outlines 


FIG. 30. 


on a design, of a one-storeyed or of a multiplied bay is to 
be borne in mind. A pleasing mode of treatment for the 
purpose of producing variety is the inset projection; it may 
sound somewhat contradictory in terms, but this is the 
effect left on the spectator. ‘This treatment (illustrated in 


Insel @r Sanh Tsay) Winclow, 
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Fic. 31. 
fig. 31) has been growing in favour of recent years, and has 
much to recommend it. 

Other very effective features in an elevation are 
balconies, balconettes, verandahs and loggias. Definitions 
of these terms are at times inconclusive, but the following 
will best explain them severally (see fig. 32). 

A balcony isa landing outside a window, being railed in 
or balustraded so as to adapt it for use. 

A balconette is a balcony front set against a wall merely 
for adornment. 

A verandah is a continuous balcony roofed over. 

A loggia is a covered way open in front,-and is set back 
from the face of the wall instead of projecting as a balcony 
or verandah. To dispose of the Jalconette, in the first 
place, it may be remarked that it gives an air of freedom 
from restraint that is sufficiently pleasing ; but lacking any 
utility (or perhaps it should be utilitarianism), it is apt to 
convey an impression of unreality. 

The daony, from the point of view of adaptability to 
use and ornament, is a welcome feature ; care should be 
exercised that in introducing it it is not only made con- 
structively strong, but is also given the appearance of 
adequate strength. It may not be out of place to warn 
against the use of what “ Mr. PuncH” designates as “them 
handy little balco-nies””—handy, that is, from the house- 
breaker’s standpoint. Suburbia is often inclined to riot in 
the use of balconies placed within easy reach from the 
ground level, and too often inviting their escalade by the 
brethren of the Appropriation League. It is very different 
when the balcony is at such a height from the ground as to 
confine the approach to it from within the house. As 
regards its ornamental treatment the possibilities are ex- 
tensive, but it would be out of place here to do more than 
remark that the design should follow on the lines of the 
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whole elevation, as anything like patchwork ornament is 
offensive. 

Verandahs do not call for detailed emtion: but in 
regard to Joggias it should be. noted that their use should 
not be tolerated where the rooms in their immediate rear 
are inadequately lighted. 
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Turrets were first employed in the service of staircases, 
and are appropriate features for similar purposes at the 
present day. Their use in conjunction with batement 
windows emphasises most notably this important feature 
in a building, and they help to break up the surface of a 


facade in an entirely pleasing and justifiable manner when 


so used. 

Porches, too, whether projecting or set in, are valuable 
aids to successful design ; they are dealt with in greater 
detail later in this work. In public buildings it would seem 
too often to be considered essential, when the Classic style 
is used, to introduce colonnades, stylobates, pediments and 
other features for the reproduction externally of the appear- 
ance of a Grecian or a Roman temple, seemingly oblivious 
of the fact that the nature of the edifice may (probably 
must) call for very different treatment. Colonnades and 
arcades, valuable where strong sunshine and a clear atmo- 
sphere alternating with seasons of heavy rainfall are 
present, are mala propos for the most part in a country 
such as the United Kingdom. But the root of the evil 
does not exist in the use of one “style” or another, but 
more in the mania for reproducing old forms for their own 
sake, instead of adapting them on logical lines. Occasions 
arise, however, when colonnades and arcades may be 
judiciously and effectively used, as, for example, in the 
Royal Exchange, London, though its razson @étre is now 
destroyed by the roofing-in of the nave. 

The varieties of projections are too numerous to justify 
any attempt in this work to notice them individually in any 
detail. It will suffice to mention such varieties as fléches, 
buttresses (often merely ornamental), pinnacles, piers, 
pilasters, attached and detached columns, cornices, rusti- 
cated window and door-dressings, and a long list of 
etcetera. Some of these will be considered later, in the 
chapter dealing with ornament. 


(Zo be continued.) 


SPIRALITY.* © 


MONG the books in general literature which have’ 
appeared this season we doubt if there is one which 
will be so interesting to architects and other designers as.’ 
the volume on spirals by Mr. T. A. Coox. For it raises. 
the important question whether man was indebted to: 
natural forms for inspiration, not only in architecture, but. 
when designing ornament. His own imagination would 
then be of little importance. On such a subject naturalists. 
take the affirmative side. They point, for example, to the em-. 
ployment of the lotus in Egyptian architecture as conclusive 
evidence. But they do not seem to realise that although 
the plant was utilised for decorative purposes, there is no- 
affinity between the massive columns and the slight and 
fragile lotus. Even if we suppose the column is suggestive 
of bundles of the plant, there are still differences of 
character which cannot be surmounted. _ In the same way 
a host of writers have described Gothic architecture as no- 
more than a copy in stone of the alleys seen in pine woods. 
It would appear that one class of students of science are 
prevented from studying architecture because the indebted- 
ness to nature is not gratefully acknowledged. Thus we 
have Professor Ray LANKESTER declaring:—“TI feel that 
architecture, if it is to appeal to all of us, as it should 
do, must, in the end, be based upon some general morpho- 
logical principles. I have long looked in vain for any 
architectural handbook that would not merely suggest the 
foundations on which building and ornament finally rest, 
but would also lucidly explain to the untechnical observer 
the reasons, the faults or the virtues of any architectural: 
example with which he might be brought in contact.” It 
would be easy to attain that end if we were to take for 
granted that architectural forms were in all cases derived 
from nature. But so far as the history of the art supplies 
us with information a contrary conclusion should be 
arrived at. 

In the first place, there can be no question that archi- 
tecture was well established before there was any close 
study of natural forms. The Corinthian capital, in which 
the acanthus leaf has been adapted rather than imitated,. 
seems to have been the latest variety of the orders em- 
ployed by the Greeks. Rusxk1in’s indifference to Greek 
architecture was mainly caused by the absence of such 
imitations of nature as are to be recognised in Gothic art... 
We may allow, if necessary, that Greek architecture would 
have gained if nature had been drawn upon more liberally. 
But it is now too late to blame the architects for obeying. 
rules of art which were then accepted. 

It does not follow that because they were chary of going 
to vegetation for principles they were oblivious of the spiral. 
It undoubtedly appears in many ancient examples. But it 
should not be forgotten that. the spiral, taking the word in 
a generic sense, is very easily created. We may not 
believe with SEMPER that architecture and decoration are 
the outcome of needlework or weaving. It was impossible, 
however, to twist two coarse threads, or even two thin 
branches of a tree, without forming a perfect spiral of one — 
kind. Interlaced bands were a very easy production. 
Undulating lines are common on Greek vases, and, indeed, 
a large variety of spirals could be extracted from Greek as 
well as from Eastern and Egyptian art. We do not wish to: 
suggest that in all cases they were independent of naturalb 
forms. ‘The wave pattern may have been derived from the 
sea, and some ornamental bands became also reminiscent 
of creeping plants. But it is more probable they were the 
issue of geometrical exercises. The number of explanations. 
which have been brought forward in order to account for 
the origin of the volutes in the Ionic capital is almost 
sufficient to show how general is the belief that man could’ 
be independent of nature in evolving architectural forms.. 
There is, of course, high authority for the belief that 

“nature is made better by no mean, but nature makes that 
mean,” and in that way, when man creates, the credit is to 


* Spirals in Nature and Art. A study of spiral formation based” 
on the manuscripts of Leonardo da Vinci, with special reference to 
the architecture of the open staircase at Blois, in Touraine, now for the — 
first time shown to be from his designs. By Theodore Andrea. 
Cook, M.A., F.S.A., with a preface by Professor E. Ray 
Lankester, E.R. She director of the British Museum of Natural aa 
(London: John Murray. ) 


~~ 
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powers. ky a es ; 
In the course of time, when more attention was paid to 


nature in its manifold forms, the prevalence of the spiral 
could not remain unnoticed. There are enough Renais- 
sance examples to suggest that it was then employed more 
often than either in Medizeval or Classi¢ periods. | We can 
see representations of helmets, for instance, which must 
fave been derived from ram’s‘horns. In early etchings 
men are represented with hair and beards as elaborately 
curled as those of an Assyrian official or one of the guardian 
bulls. Leonarpo pA Vinci was from time to time 
fascinated by the form. The seal or mark of his Academy 
at Milan presents his name surrounded by a series of spirals 
-of which it is difficult to trace the beginning or end. On 
other occasions he amused himself by allowing his pen to 
wander in the formation of the most elaborate convolutions. 
‘There are grounds enough to justify Mr. Cook in writing a 


volume to explain, if possible,-the power which the form 


qhust have exercised over the great artist’s mind. He may have 


_ imagined that the complicated series which seem to form 


‘knots that could never be untied were adapted to be taken 
as a presentment or symbol of his own: tangled life. The 
straight line, whichis the shortest distance between two points, 
~was most unlike what Da Vinci had to pass through, for in 
everything he did he was unable to come to the end he 
aimed at directly, but only by a roundabout course, one 
spiral being, as it were, transformed perpetually into another. 
His own epitaph suggests that he believed he had never 
carried out the purpose of his life, and he appealed for the 
forgiveness of posterity :— 


Mirator veterum discipulusque memor, _ 
Defuit una mihi symmetria prisca; peregi 
Quod potui. Veniam da mihi, posteritas ! 


‘Da Vinctr was engaged by Francis I. not merely as a 
painter but as an architect and engineer. Mr. Cook says 
that at Blois there is a staircase “‘ built just at a time when 
‘Lreonarpo’s presence in Touraine might have enabled him 
‘to suggest its plan, built with its external lines correspond- 
ing to the outside of a shell, while its internal spiral 
teproduces the helix on the columella of that shell.” This 
is the staircase in the Chateau de Blois, which is always 
‘viewed with delight by architects, and who, regardless of 
photography, are often pleased to sketch it with 
-the hope of exploring the mysteries of its construction. 
In our second volume we published a very elaborate 
drawing of the interior, by Mr. WATERHOUSE, R.A. It 
would no doubt have been easy for Da Vincr to have 
taken a suggestion from the Voluta Vespertilio for a 
winding staircase, just as JAMES WatTT imitated the tail of 
a lobster when laying a conduit with flexible joints beneath 
the Clyde at Glasgow. The Blois staircase is, however, 
more likely to have been evolved from examples which 
were to be observed in many a donjon in France. Stair- 
cases were sometimes constructed within the thickness of 
the walls, and the more turnings to be found in them the 
more satisfactory they became in a military sense, for they 
were easily defended. Mr. Cook says :—“ ‘The designer of 
‘this staircase had not merely a quadruple mathematical 
line in his mind; he was thinking of a shell, and he was 
‘not thinking of Cyméium, a shell which has four plaits 
on its columella, but of Voluta Vespertilio, which 
hides its quadruple helix behind an arrangement of 
sloping lines growing above slender columns, exactly 
as these sloping balustrades are built.” The supposition 
is ingenious. But in those days we imagine very few 
architects could have examined the inside of Vo/uta 
Vespertilio. Mr. Cook believes that Ruskin, who coun- 
selled his pupils to avoid shells in ornament, had never 
looked inside them. If that was the case with an ardent 
‘student of nature in the nineteenth century, there was less 
likelihood of sections of shells being investigated at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Why should not the 
‘Spiral tendency, which is so marked in vegetation, be 
allowed to become one of the powers in art? Nature does 
not do her work by short cuts or leaps and bounds, unless 
when destruction is necessary. The stone-cutting at Blois 
as no wonderful feat to a student of Gothic architecture. 
He finds in it only a development of the earlier work in 
€cclesiastical and military buildings. 
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correspond with nature’s principles of construction, as seen 
in shells, enhances the value of the masonry. Men might 
have earlier attained success in construction if they had 
studied conchology; but we must take the world as it is, 
and overlook a fearful waste of time in arriving at inven- 
tions. Mr. Coox’s book furnishes new arguments for the 
study of natural history by men who are engaged in con- 
struction, and he has revealed another side of Da Vinci’s 
extraordinary versatility. We may not agree with him in 
acknowledging indebtedness to natural forms for the spiral 
and its applications. But we must admire his enthusiasm 
in following out the ramifications of his subject and for 
demonstrating a closer relation between art and science. 


THE GREATER CORK INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1903. 


HE prospectus of the Greater Cork Exhibition, 1903, the 
object of which, like the successful exhibition of last year, 
is to promote the industrial resources of Ireland, has been 
issued. Since the close of the last exhibition it is stated that 
acknowledgments have come from far and near of the enormous 
educational benefits which it has conferred on those who 
visited it, and of the stimulus which it has given to the trade of 
the manufacturers and others whose machinery and products 
were exhibited. In view of this remarkable success, the 
committee of the exhibition feel that the educational process so 
happily begun ought not to terminate in so short a period as a 
few months, but that, on the contrary, it ought to be extended 
and continued, and they have therefore determined to reopén 
the exhibition in the summer of 1903. This decision has met 
with the warm approval of commercial men of all classes, and 
His Excellency the Earl of Dudley has shown his appreciation 
of the scheme by becoming its patron, and forwarding the 
generous contribution of 250/. towards the expenses of providing 
additional attractions for this year’s exhibition. Whilst the 
scape of the exhibition will not be in the slightest degree 
limited, it is the intention of the committee to make Irish 
manufactures.and industries one of its prominent features, and 
to devote special sections to the display of the products, raw 
and manufactured, of the country. The exhibition will be 
opened early in the summer, and will continue open for six 
months. It is not intended to issue any awards. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


PASE a meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Association, 
held in the Association Rooms, 117. George Street, 
Edinburgh, on the 21st inst, Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, the 
president, in the chair, Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A, F.R.I.B.A., 
Kettering, delivered a lecture on ‘“‘*The Homes of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Courtiers.” In the time of Elizabeth, he said, 
there was a prevalent desire for better homes, partly arising 
from what people saw abroad and partly arising from an 
increased desire for comfort, and the presence of considerable 
wealth derived from the dissolved monasteries. These causes 
led to an extraordinary amount of building in the sixteenth 
century, and probably every village in England had some 
remains of work done in the time of Elizabeth or James. The 
characteristics of the architecture of the period were largely 
influenced by what people had seen abroad, and especially in 
Italy. It was the Italian influence which characterised the 
work of this time, and the peculiarity of Elizabethan architec- 
ture was that English workmen adopted Italian ideas in 
buildings which really had a Gothic ancestry. The essence of 
a house was in its plan, and the planning of Elizabethan houses 
‘vas a matter of great interest. They provided for the in- 
creased wants of the time, but they did it, as a rule, in a stately 
manner and in a manner that was very much influenced by 
symmetry. In fact, to this quality of symmetry a good deal of 
what they at present should consider comfort was sacrificed. 
Another peculiarity of the time was quaintness in design. This 
quaintness sometimes even affected the plan itself, as in the 
case of the Triangular Lodge at Rushton, which embodied the 
idea of the Trinity, and the new building at Lyveden, which 
embodied the idea of the Passion. There was also a plan 
extant of a house designed by John Thorpe in the shape of his 
initials, J.T. The lecturer described the general arrange- 
ments of Elizabethan houses, and the methods of design, 
pointing out that a design was not produced by a single 
architect as in the present day, but by a number of designers 
in various trades working in harmony, and proceeded to deal 
with the external appearance of the houses, their surroundings, 
their internal appearance, and the treatment of the interior in 
the various departments of walls, ceilings, staircases, &c. The 


That it happens to ' lecture was illustrated by a number of limelight views. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

M. EMMANUEL FREMIET is a native of Paris, where he was 
born in 1824. He studied. with Rupr. He can claim to 
have witnessed, if he did not assist in, the revolution of 
1830. Inhis early days his skill as a painter enabled him 
to obtain employment as. an official of the Morgue. His 

duties were certainly not pleasant, for the principal employ- 
~ ment of his pencil was to touch up the bodies which had 
been drawn from the Seine in order to conceal the stains or 
bruises, so that they might be more presentable on exhibi- 
tion to the public. There isa good deal of the gamin de 
Paris in such a work as the Dénicheur a’ Oursons, which 
is in the Luxembourg, and represents a juvenile Pan 
endeavouring to obtain honey from a hive for two young 
bears. All visitors to Paris know his Jeanne d’Arc, which 
is seen in the Place des Pyramides, and which is the most 
popular representation of the warrior girl. His Man of the 
Stone Age isin the Jardin des Plantes. There are many 
‘animal figures by him, and no one who has gazed on one 
of his goriila subjects is ever likely to forget it. 


Tue decision to remove St. Mark’s Library from the 
hall of the Great Council in the Ducal Palace of Venice to 
the Zecca, or mint, is an event in an historical sense, and 
‘may be regarded as proof of misgiving about the safety of 
the’ Palace of the Doges. No books and manuscripts have 
had more magnificent surroundings. But the great paint- 
ings and the sculpture make the collections appear rather 
unimportant in the eyes of the ordinary visitor. The 
origin of the library must be ascribed to PETRARCH, the poet, 
for. in return for the hospitality he received in Venice 
during a plague he presented a number of manuscripts. 
But the most munificent’ of the early benefactors was 
BESSARION, the Patriarch of Constantinople, who in 1468 
sent a number of Greek manuscripts copied by himself in 
his early days, as well as all he could collect when he attained 
power. During three centuries many collectors imitated, 
as far as they could, the example of BESSARION, and, in 
consequence, over 5,000 manuscripts and 65,000 volumes 
were obtained. Among the manuscripts is a Book of the 
Gospels about 1,000 years old, a copy of Lombard laws, a 
part of DaNnTE’s poems, a fifteenth-century work by RIDEo, 
with 332 drawings of plants by AMapio ; the manuscripts 
of CELLINI’s treatises on goldsmiths’ work and sculpture, 
'&c. Some of the greatest Venetians have acted as 
librarians, among them being men who afterwards became 
Doges. The Zecca, to which the collection will be removed, 
is one of SANSOVINO’s works, and fortunately remains in a 
sound state. There will be more accommodation for the 
collections, and although the removal may break a 
historic chain, it will be an advantage for those who 
hereafter may have to consult the books and manuscripts. 


Tue Court of Appeal has given a judgment which we 
hope will have the effect of preventing allegations of collu- 
sion between architects and their clients from being uttered 
rashly. The plaintiff in the case in question, Mr. CHARLES 
Hops, is a builder who sought to recover the balance of an 
account under a building contract from Mr. E. S. EARDLEY. 
The plaintiff was not armed with the architect’s certificate, 
which is omnipotent in such claims, and in order to account 
for its absence he asserted there was collusion between the 
defendant and Mr. Vicror ScruToNn, the architect whost 
plans were to be carried out. At Birmingham the judge, 
after hearing the opening, suggested that the case should 
go before the Official Referee as it was merely a matter of 
account. The defendant, however, appealed on the ground 
that as he was charged with collusion and fraud he was 
entitled to a trial before a jury. In the Court of Appeal it 
was suggested that the plaintiff should withdraw his allega- 
tion, when the judge’s order could be respected, but his 
counsel declined. Thereupon the Court allowed the appeal. 
Lord Justice Romer said there was a charge of serious 
misconduct, not to say fraud, on the part of the defendant, 
because it suggested a want of good faith on his part—in 
fact, moral fraud. In his lordship’s opinion this was a kind 
of question that the defendant had a right to ask the 
opinion of a jury upon, so that they might decide it. The 
appeal would be allowed, but the costs of that appeal and 
of the first hearing would be left to be decided by the 


judge at the next hearing of the action. Lord Justice 
MATHEW concurred. We cannot, of course, offer amy 
remarks on a case which is before the'courts, but it is at 
least allowable to suggest to future’ claimants that collusion 
is always difficult to prove, and a litigant ‘should regard ‘it 
as a precarious support. 


Ir is not in London alone the necessity arises for 
closing churches. A commission was lately appointed in 
Liverpool to inquire into the subject of church accommo- 
dation, and as a result it is recommended that. no less than 
six churches should be removed, and two others sold, in 
order to obtain funds for the erection of more suitable 
buildings. The churches proposed to be removed are 
All Souls, in Eton Street, Vauxhall. Road—a modern 


church, for it was commenced in 1854; Christ Church, 


Hunter Street, which dates from 1797; St. Mark’s, Upper 
Duke Street, erected in 1803; St. Paul’s, in 1769; St. 
Thomas’s, Park Lane, in 1750, and St. Titus’s, Portland 
Street, which was built in 1864. It cannot be sa‘d that any 
of them are remarkable as works of architecture, although 
some of them cost from 15,0007. to 18,o00/. The principal 
reason for the removal is that the successors of the congre- 
gations which used to worship in the buildings have found 
residences in other districts. It is proposed by the com- 
mission that the proceeds of the sale of the churches and 
sites shall, after providing for the wants of the parishioners, 
be carried to a common fund for the erection of churches 
in other districts of Liverpool. | 


t 


THE notice to artists respecting the Royal Academy 
exhibition of this year has been issued. The days fixed 
for the reception of works are as follows :—Water-colours, 
miniatures, black and white drawings, engravings, etchings, 
architectural drawings and all other works under ‘glass, 
Friday, March 27; oil-paintings, Saturday, March 28, and 
Monday, March 30; sculpture, Tuesday, March 31. Forms 
and labels can be procured as usual during the month of 
March. There is only one slight change in the regulations. 
It used to be said, “ Low reliefs should be framed; ” now the 
rule is, ‘‘ Reliefs should be framed.” No more than eight 
works will be allowed from any artist. All pictures and: 
drawings must be in gilt frames, but excessive breadth in 
frames and margins, or projecting mouldings, may prevent 
pictures or drawings obtaining the situation they otherwise- 
merit. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: WORCESTER._THE NAVE. 


INCH HOUSE, BATHGATE: NORTH-WEST FRONT. SOUTH-EAST 
FRON?. 


TOWN HALL, COLCHESTER: SIDE OF GREAT HALL FROM STAGE: 


THE COURT ROOM, BREWERS’ HALL, ADDLE STREET, E.C. 

REWING is ‘in our time so important an industry, 
and the leading representatives of it are so 
prominent, some may be surprised to learn that the Com- 
pany of Brewers ranks low among those of London. It is 
true that the Company was incorporated as far back as the 
sixteenth year of the reign of Henry VI., but the opera- 
tion could be performed in any household. It was recog- 
nised as an occupation for women. Indeed, for a long 
time in England the apprehension of the danger from fire 
was an obstacle to brewing on even a moderate scale, and,. 


according to Dr. Henry, shopkeepers were compelled to pay 


for permission. Not until 1643 was beer made an excisable: 
article in England, and Scotland was exempted until 1695. 
For several years German beer was imported, but the duty 
of 15s. a barrel which was levied in the time of Queem 
ANNE was a check on. the supply. In the same reign a 
fine of 50/7, was imposed: on any brewer who lent his 
utensils, It is remarkable, however, that in 1731 GONZALES, 
wno is thought to have been’ DanieL Derog, hesitated 
about recognising brewing and distilling among the London 
industries, although it was said the various kinds of beer 


were not to be paralleled elsewhere in the world for quantity 
or quality. ee 


| 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday evening 
last, Mr. H. T. Hare, president, in the chair. 
The following. were elected as members :—Messrs. G. P. 
Bowie, H. W. Sefton, E. J. Walters, Herbert Read and R. F. 
ald. . - . 
The BOK SECRETARY announced ‘that the first spring visit 
was fixed for Saturday, February 7, when: members on producing 
their passes would be allowed on the works of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, Kensington, by kind permission of the archi- 
tect, Mr. Aston Webb, A.R A. ae 
Mr. J. D. FORSYTH read the following paper :— 


The Attitude of the Architect towards the Crafts. 


The question we so often omit to put to ourselves by reason 
of the familiarity of the term “crafts” is, What is the real 
meaning of the word, and how many of the applied arts are 
included in it? We may, I think, safely say sculpture, decora- 
tive painting, stained glass, mosaics, pottery, carving, plaster- 
work, enamels, textiles, wrought-ironwork, furniture and, 
though perhaps not strictly connected with architecture, printing 
and bookbinding. These are all generally accepted and 
embodied in the term. 

But, in my opinion, the word “ craft” is an unfortunate one, 
inasmuch as it seems so difficult to dissociate its station and 
consequence from the word “art.” A happier term for any of 
these crafts would be perhaps “applied art,” for they all are 
undoubtedly ‘‘art” when conforming to the true principles of 
decoration, and possessing the qualities of sound technique 
and beauty of design. It may seem unnecessary to emphasise 
the point, but all the crafts I have mentioned, with the ex- 
ception of the last two, printing and bookbinding, are distinctly 
“applied.” I mean they are in direct relationship to the 
building they adorn—are, in fact, part and parcel of its con- 
ception and completion. The fact is constantly forgotten that 
architecture is the mother of the applied arts, the parent from 
whom they spring, and not the stalking-horse on which the 
so-called “ decorator” may hang his wares. 

The variety and complexity of these applied arts has 
naturally led to the evolution of the so-called “ craftsman.” In 
other words, the producer of these various arts is at the same 
time a designer and worker. He is therefore differentiated 
from the architect who, in the-multitude of his duties, cannot 
be a worker in the same sense that a craftsman can. He may 
take lessons in modelling, and therefore be the better able to 
direct and control the sculpture he employs on his building, but 
he does not and cannot take the place of the craftsman. 

One mind should dominate every building—I mean the 
educated eye should be able to discern that the same master 
mind has subordinated every part, be it large or small, to make 
up the perfect and complete building. But the actual means 
of compassing this end is complicated by the fact that it is a 
physical impossibility for every architect—indeed, for almost 
any architect—to gain sufficient knowledge of all the varied 
materials at his disposal to enable him to design in them with 
that grasp which the craftsman must have. It seems, there- 
fore, that while the architect must know the limitations of the 
various materials he employs, and must have a general know- 
ledge of the methods of the craftsman in that material, he must 
perforce leave the actual expression to the craftsman himself. 

The multiplicity and variety of materials now at the disposal 
of both designer and manufacturer seem to invite their free use, 
and many excuses are found for their adaptation. A supposed 
opportunity is found for the use of this or that material. The 
cheapness of its production will permit of a space being deco- 
rated which otherwise would have remained bare. The character 
and style of such decoration is too often misapplied, and instead 
of securing ‘a refined and pure adornment to that space it is 
fendered tawdry and incongruous It would have been much 
‘icher mits bareness. Such results strike a harsh note ; they 
listurb the harmony of refined work, and vex the soul of the 
‘onscientious student who by his training and gifts knows that 
f such work and money had been expended with proper direc- 
ion and knowledge, a far better result could ‘have been 
»btained. They must surely also exert a harmful influence 
ipon the good judgment and taste of the public, which, 
snorant as it is, mistakes elaboration for beauty and misapplied 
lecoration for art. It should be the aim of all of us to eliminate 
his misapplication, to bring architect and craftsman into more 
‘omplete harmony, so that each may realise that. under the 
tress of modern conditions each must work conjointly with the 
tor never forgetting that the part must in all cases be sub- 
rdinated to the whole We must “piece out these imperfec- 
ions 1n our minds,” or to use a less classic quotation, and put 
t into the words of, Say, a foreman mason, we must endeavour 
© give each crudity “its back day.” 
tied briefly review the province of the archite:t. The 
ba ~ i of architecture in this twentieth century may 
nd dif ny hesitation be said to be one of the most intricate 

ifhcult of professions, added to which there is that indefi- 


nite, indefinable something, be it ever so simple, which distin- 


guishes architecture from mere building.-: 

There are so many different branches of study, so many 
different and new materials to gain a knowledge of, so much to 
be learnt from both past and present, that the architect is 
really a student all his life. The architect’s part in the deco- 
ration of a building is a Jarge-one, for he must, in my opinion 
be able to direct the subjects and their general proportions and 
styles. He must be able in designing his building to introduce 
the various arts for its adornment in places where their intro- 
duction will materially assist it, supposing such ornament is 
not merely the enriching of constructional features, such as 
the way in which sculpture is often employed, but is only to 
emphasise the meaning and purpose of the building. 

The value of an imposing group of sculpture, the use of 
other carving, the colour schemes and the kind of materials for 
their production, the value and use of frescoes and the styles 
and subjects of them, the treatment of glass, must all be under 
his direction, and he should know how each is to be treated 
and made one with the architecture of his building. The 
architect will know that in introducing his group of sculpture 
the elevation of his building can be either very materially 
enriched or ruined. He will therefore direct the exact scale of 
figure, a certain line in its composition, and the breadth of 
treatment necessary for its value. The sculpture becomes part 
and parcel of the architecture, and for that purpose must be 
architecturally treated ; it must have no appearance of being 
foreign to the general scheme, or as if something just modelled 
and placed there irrespective of architectural proportions. 
Therefore the architect alone can know what is best required 
upon these lines for the adornment of his building. ‘These 
conditions similarly apply to most of the decorative art, which 
must be considered architectural adornments. In mosaics and 
painted panels, frescoes and other features, utility, style, scale, 
line and the proportions of general massing of colour and sub- 
ject are the fundamental points to be studied, and the direction 
of them must come within the province of the architect. He 
should convey his ideas of them to the decorator by means of 
rough sketches. 

Given that an existing building requires decorating, if that 
building is of considerable consequence because of its purity 
and refinement of style, and the architect who produced it was 
a famous man, it should be an architect’s province to 
direct the character and style of the necessary decoration, 
because only an architect who has made that style his especial 
study, and whose experience in construction enables him to 
appreciate and follow the beautiful characteristics in that style, 
and who has paid particular attention and studicd’ the indi- 
viduality of that famous man, can be competent to know the 
best decorations for it. Even then there is danger in touching 
the building. 

Let us now glance over the province of the decorator, and 
under that name I include the sculptor and painter and all 
other workers in the applied arts. Like architecture, decora- 
tion covers a very wide field; a field which should have a 
boundary line marked by an architectural wall to prevent 
decorators straying from within its precincts into unknown 
spheres. The decorator usually commences his career by 
serving a term of years at a special craft in which he obtains a 
thorough technical grounding. As a sculptor he becomes an 
expert.in modelling and carving, and is able to execute com- 
missions for figures in various materials including bronze. 
His province in this art allows him considerable scope and 
freedom, but in carrying out his commission too much freedom 
cannot be allowed, for he would doubtless be running amok 
with the architect for whom the figures are being carried out. 
He will receive general instructions as to scale, breadth of 
treatment and other views of the architect, all of which are 
necessary to render his work strictly architectural and to be in 
harmony with the building. It is the decorator’s province to 
execute the commission on these lines. Experience and 
efficiency in his: own particular material aid him in actually 
producing the work, and here the architect will not presume to 
direct The decorator—if he be a _painter—will receive 
similar directions from the architect, and to him are allotted 
conditions comprising subject, scale and general scheme of 
colouring. It is not his province to choose these, because he 
cannot possess another man’s individuality, and cannot, there- 
fore, be competent to know the character and style for the 
decoration such as were originally intended by the architect. 
In a case where, given a free hand to decorate a Renaissance 
building, good or bad as it might be, the decorator is very apt, 
for many reasons, to go wrong. It may happen that his experi- 
ences as a painter of architectural decorations have been 
mainly confined to the Gothic school, and, no matter how 
skilful he might be as a draughtsman or colourist, the 
influence of the Gothic is bound to make itself manifest in his 
work, and even the rudiments of subject, scale and general 
scheme of colouring in a Renaissance decoration will not be 
grasped by him, and a poor scheme will result unless he 
independently seeks the advice of a competent architect. The 
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be aman who prefers to ignore character and 
style, and go for something which is quite the outcome of his 
own invention and fanciful ideas. Then, provided the build- 
ing he is to decorate be one which glories in the beauties of a 
pure order, and as such is a representative example, the result 
of his labour is deplorable and the building spoilt. The 
decorator here who is inexperienced in architecture, as is so 
often the case, will do many foolish things, and unwittingly 
quite disregard obvious conditions existing in the main and 
various details in the construction of the building. 

Invention of style and fanciful ideas of colour and material 
cannot lend themselves to be in perfect harmony with this 
beautiful building. Some of the most delicate features in its 
architecture, characteristic mouldings, valuable flat surfaces— 
which were probably never intended to receive much if any 
colour—will all come in for their share of his paint-brush, or 
be chiselled away to receive some incongruous and foreign 
material. A free hand in a case of this kind should not come 
within the province of the decorator, even though his know- 
ledge of, and respect for, architecture be recognised as experi- 
enced. An architect should supervise, but only the united and 
harmonious endeavours of both will produce true results. 

Let us now review examples where the architect collaborates 
with the decorator. The one who has conceived the main and 
grand construction confers with the other, from whom is res 
quired the actual production of his art for its adornment. 

Let me then firstly deal with sculpture, for I consider that 
art, when applied to architecture, the most difficult to treat. 
For example, a commission for a group of figures upon a pedi- 
ment is placed with the sculptor by the architect for execution, 
The architect will, in conferring with the sculptor, show him 
the elevation of the building it is proposed to adorn, direct the 
dimensions and scale of the group, and give the subject for it; 
and together they will discuss points on treatment in technique 
and manner of style, and cost. Having clearly under- 
stood the views of the architect, and having grasped the 
necessary architectural requirements, the sculptor proceeds to 

- make rough sketches, to about I-inch scale, for the composition 
of his group, which he is often pleased to do in various 
materials, He may elect at first to sketch in different media 
upon paper the general lines of his group, or he may—as in my 
opinion he should—commence right away with a small scale 
sketch in clay or wax. In this group the most important point 
which will tax the sculptor’s skill is that of composition, and 
in that particular alone he will find it necessary to make and 
experiment with many rough sketches for his group of figures. 
These rough sketches are made to arrive at correct positions 
and pose of the figures, and they are put in in a very broad 
manner. In them detail is not considered. The sculptor is 
mindful of the fact that the group is to adorn a pediment, an 
architectural feature in the elevation which will require his 
every consideration. It might bea great distance from the 
ground, and have much or little projection, conditions which 
will greatly influence and govern the treatment of the group 
which is to surmount it. Difficulties of conceiving proportions 
as affected by foreshortening have to be overcome, and they can 
be studied in the initial stages of rough sketches together with 
the composition. A templet is prepared to 1-inch scale to 
show the general lines of the architectural elevation, the pedi- 
ment under consideration and a slight indication of the 
character of detail surrounding. 

The object of preparing this templet is, firstly, to be of 
material assistance to the sculptor in modelling his sketches; 
secondly, to keep the elevation of the building vividly before 
his mind, so that he can well realise the conditions and be 
directed by them, 

The rough studies as they progress will be repeatedly 
placed upon the pediment, and the points of composition, pro- 
portion and foreshortening of the figures in them thoroughly 
considered until they are decided upon. During this stage of 
his work the sculptor is resorting to the use of the living 
model, for in modelling the human form, no matter how 
naturalistic or conventional it is to be, the use of nature cannot 
be dispensed with. The actual presence and the movement of 
a limb of the living model will suggest ideas in composition 
which the most practised mind cannot always conceive, so that 
in the rough sketches for the composition of the figures in his 
group, and at every other stage during the process of modelling, 
the sculptor should always have nature before him. 

From the rough composition study the sketch is advanced, 


painter may 


and subject, character of costume and other attributes are | 


thought out and designed. The sketch having been carefully 
-worked up and having reached a more finished stage, and 
being satisfactory to the sculptor, should be placed upon the 
.templet for the architect’s inspection. Indeed, the architect 
should frequently visit the studio and carefully watch the pro- 
gress of the work, show interest in the sculptor’s efforts, and 
free expression of opinion should be indulged in. The archi- 
tect must be satisfied with the design at this stage because the 
group is about to be modelled to the actual size required, and 
any necessary and important alterations had better be made in 


of the hands and feet. 
to build these up so that the pose of each skeleton shall be 
its proper place, for it cannot be altered afterwards. ar 
sculptor is able to build this up from the measurenient a 
positions of the figures in his careful sketch. 
not only have 
general lines of utility and character, in. so far as th 


the small sketch. In modelling the large group the sculpt 


naturally selects the medium of clay because of its pliabili 
and softness. 
requires considerable skill, for each figure requires to be su 
ported by irons, stout wire and other hard materials which a 
built up on the stand,-and which more or less represent t 
skeleton of the human body. The vertebral column is set , 
in stout iron, supported by a stronger piece which is fixed 
the stand, and to it is attached the cross pieces and angular piec 


The setting up of a large group for modelli; 


made to represent the bones of the legs, arms and phalan 
The utmost care and skill is want 


Thus f 
technical points been studied, but ¢ 
application to the building is concerned, . have guid 
the artist in his ingenious creation. As yet, however, he h 
only a fair start and a good and sound basis to work upon ; t 
finished piece from his hands has yet to come. The appli 
bility of his studies and careful sketch, although appearing 
the architect and himself as satisfactory, does not obviate t 
necessity of its more careful study in the full-size model, and 
matter how appropriate his work thus far seems, the sculp 
in entering upon his next task is, for many reasons, apt to 
astray. The style of treatment best suited to its architectu 
character, the manner of technique most practical and artis 
for the material, expression, detail, grace of line and fini 
have all to be managed and executed by him upon the la 
model, and the advice and suggestions of the, architect 
some of these points will be very necessary. Regarding 
style of treatment necessary, the architect previously conve} 
in a measure his wishes and ideas, but now, with the fi 
modelling in course of execution, he is better able to det 
them. He will now find it much easier to express his vie 
upon the kind of conventionality he might require, and how 
would like the sculpture kept in the key of bold shadows 
otherwise, for the large group is approaching its more defit 
form, and these points are easier of discernment. a 
Concerning the manner of technique most suitable for 
material, much might be said, but to briefly illustrate 
importance let it be known that the treatment of modell 
for one material will not suit another. For instance 
delicate detail of very slender proportions which is prac 
able in the material of bronze would not be sound in mart 
and still less so in stone. It would be-misplaced labour 
either of the two latter materials, because not only migh 
be extremely difficult to carve, but it would be susceptibl 
damage or soon destroyed by climatic agencies. Again, 
texture of surface modelling in the one material must be q 
different in the other. The dulness and density of stone all 
it to hold shadow which cannot be felt in the more transpat 
quality of marble. The contrast between both of th 
materials and bronze is of course very considerable. ~ 
colour and strength of the latter are such that a freedom. 
boldness can be practised in the modelling which would 
quite impracticable in either of the former materials. M: 
over, expression and effect can be facilitated in this by 
use of acids, which produce aaditional colour. It will bes 
that the sculptor has to study these materials and model 
them by executing in his modelling technique and tex 
which he will require to be carved or cast. It will also bes 
that the architect will require to possess a general gras 
these points so that he should be competent to select suit 
material for the enrichment of his architecture. I repeat, 
sculptor is very apt to go astray when executing his full. 
model. Let me suggest where. In the creation of express 
grace of line, detail and finish, the temptation to lose sigt 
architectural conditions is very strong. With the living m 
before him, draped in the costume which has been difficu 
arrange, attended with splendid detail, attributes of sym 
and trophies and other matter inherent to the subject, 
sculptor will see so much that is beautiful and artistic that 
impulse is to copy it all. He is so fascinated by all 
expression, detail and grace of line which appear before 
that the applicability of his group to the pediment it ha 
adorn is very apt to be forgotten. He is greatly incline 
introduce too much rather than tax his ingenuity to realise 
much can be left out, and in modelling a large subject w 
is to be applied to architecture these errors are too easily fé 
into. The difficulty lies in, the distinction that architect 
work is vastly different from modelling for the pedestal in 
gallery. ; 
It is the architect’s province to see that these errors 
not fallen into, and criticise accordingly, and he and 
sculptor must be agreed that the model when finished and 
into plaster will be suitable to be carried out in its 
material. But before the final stage is entered upon, the 
should be temporarily placed in its position on the builc 


and it should be tinted to resemble as near as possible 
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iaterial it is to be worked in, so that the architect and sculptor | window might not only in itself be ruined, but the whole 


in see the effect.’ This isa very necessary precaution, and one 
hich should in all cases of the kind be exercised. If the 
roup is to be in bronze, the sculptor has comparatively little 
ore to do with it, having only to touch up the wax impression 
repared for him previous to casting in the metal by the 
ronzefounder. But if the work is to be carved in stone or 
iarble, there will be a great deal that requires his supervision 
ad the personal application of his skill. Commencing the 
itting of the block of stone or marble, the first process is that 
‘pointing, and this is usually done by an assistant, who as a 
ile does little else. Pointing is a process which enables the 
sinter to cut away the material until very nearly within the 
wfaces required, and it is done by the aid of an instrument 
hich is so constructed with a gauge that any point on the 
odel can be accurately found in the material. Points all over 
ie model are taken and closely put in the material, so that 
scuracy of measurement is obtained and a guide found for 
ie carver who now follows. For convenience and care this is 
yne in the studio, where the group is generally finished. 
echnique in carving will require considerable direction. In 
arble or stone the use of the file or rasp should be avoided, 
>cause they are apt to render the work hard. The finest and 
ost artistic effects are obtained by a dexterous use and clean 
it of the chisel and clawtool; the latter, for large and bold 
ork, should be very freely used. The architect should have a 
eneral knowledge of the methods of carving and ideas 
yncerning them. 

I have dealt somewhat freely and at length with sculpture 

ecause I feel it necessary to emphasise how intimate must be 
1e relation between the sculptor or decorator and the archi- 
sct ; and it will be seen also how important it is that the 
rchitect should have a very definite conception of the methods 
nd difficulties in sculpture, and how impossible it really is for 
im to design with freedom in a material of which he can but 
ain general knowledge. 
_ The principles in the application of the art I have attempted 
) describe are involved in most of the other decorative arts, 
ut in my opinion in a less important manner, for the applica- 
on of figures in form requires far more skill and study than is 
ecessary in applying figures in colour. The latter has only 
ne aspect in its composition, whilst the former must be correct 
‘om every conceivable point of view. 

Proportion, scale and disposition of wall-paintings, mosaics, 
pus sectile, stained glass, carving of ornament, plasterwork, 
ottery, &c, must be directed by the architect, who should 
ave a general knowledge of the technique of each separate 
eatment. He should be the better judge in placing these 
ecorations, for he, having designed the building, will know 
1¢ value of enrichment in his architecture, whether it be in 
yrm or colour. 

There are probably no two arts more commonly used in 
rchitecture than those of the more ornamental carving or 
ained glass in their elaborate or modified ways. With 
ference to the former, there are so many good examples to 
© seen, so much that is ancient and modern which the 
udent-architect can revel in, that the study of it becomes a 
andard one, and is one of the first which he takes to in his 
urly career. I do not know why he should be set to model or 
‘aw from the cast for any other purpose than to obtain 
cility for freehand drawing, a knowledge of what carving is, 
ow it should be applied, and to become versed in the various 
yles and orders ; but I do suggest that there is an influence 
tending the study of this art which is acquired thereby, and 
ually unnoticed by him. It lies in the assumption that, 
‘ovided the student attains excellence in this art he develops 
readiness for grasping more easily and freely the general 
inciples of the applied arts. His quickness of perception is, 

my Opinion, trained more by this influence than any other 
urse of study. The same agent is at work with the pro- 
ssional carver. A carver who is at first trained as a wood- 
Iver very often develops an especial aptitude for doing other 
ings _ He possesses an expert and dexterous touch derived 
’m the nature of the material and the use of thé great variety 
tools necessary. A carver whose early training is on stone 
marble does not acquire this facility. There are many men, 
mpetent workers in several of the decorative arts, who were 
their early days trained as wood-carvers. 

There is probably no applied art which, in its manufacture, 
‘S$ more processes and technical stages to.go through than 
at of stained glass, and a word as to its.application may not 
out of place. Stained glass is the most vivid kind of coloured 
coration. In the ever-changing light of day the luminous 
fe of > sale glass powerfully affects the lighting of the 
nd re n its coloured decoration. This should be borne in 
z y the architect, who wili or should direct that coloured 

SS upon the south side of his building must not be treated 
bie warm a scheme of colour. 
aheie: and of figure subjects makes very important architectural 

res in the building ; the distribution of coloured masses 


hveys proportion and the dimensions of figures scale, and a ' 


In a window the massing of | 


interior seriously affected by the want of care and study of 
these points. It is most essential that the designer of a window 
should visit the building, carefully study the architecture and 
architectural conditions attaching, and make rough sketches 
on the spot. The architect should insist upon these precau- 
tions being taken, for a happy coloured scheme cannot be con- 
ceived without them. The habit of adapting a figure to a 
space just because it fits should not be encouraged, because it 
is invariably found to be a faulty one. The adaptation of a 
figure designed for one window cannot comply with the con- 
ditions of a similar window in a different building. 

Throughout the various stages of stained-glass manufacture 
the worker himself is often perplexed about his results, He is 
continually experiencing the feeling of uncertainty for the 
effects he is striving for. So many points in the material and 
process are apt to play him false. It is also sometimes 
bewildering to him to know and to gauge the key of coloured 
glass to use, the strength of painting, and its breadth of treat- 
ment most suitable for the building. Experiments and trials 
are inevitable. A stained-glass window, or a portion of it, 
should always be temporarily placed in its final position so 
that its effect and value can be truly realised. To give a 
thorough description of the art of stained glass would mean an 
extremely long paper; hence my brief reference to it, for it was 
only my intention to touch lightly upon the descriptive side of 
one or two arts, my motive being to point out the difficulties of 
technique and design in the applied arts, and to endeavour to’ 
show how hard the architect’s position must be concerning 
them. Reference to all the arts mentioned is quite unnecessary, 
because the principles I have tried to mark out which apply to 
one apply to another. 

The attitude of the architect towards the craft is a difficult 
one. He in turn is apt to stray in the utilisation of this or that 
craft for the want of technical information. Therefore I think 
his study of decorative arts should not be neglected, for it is 
very necessary; also that his studies ought to be confined more 
to the technical side of them rather than contriving to excel in 
the artistic productions of draughtsmanship, and I venture to 
express the hope that such technical studies will be set the 
students in the Architectural Association’s new school. On the 
other hand, I suggest that the decorator in his early student- 
ship and in later life does not give that thought and study he 
should to architecture, which is so important for his work. 
The attitude of the architect should be one of collaboration 
with the decorator. He cannot possess the sound grasp of 
technicalities of all the decorative arts which he should have, 
as I have attempted to show, for the complexity of work of all 
kinds in his profession renders it impossible He must have 
confidence in his decorative artist. I would plead for the more 
intimate relationship between them, that one shall become used 
to the methods and feelings of the other. In the production of 
a noble conception in the art of architecture, harmony and 
goodwill must pervade the minds of the producers. Each 
must be familiar with the taste and ideas of the other. The 
architect who conceives the noble idea must extend personal 
feelings of consideration to the workers who are to build it up, 
so that they feel their efforts encouraged and their labours 
appreciated, Their mutual and friendly efforts will produce 
happy results, and the structure in stability will be established 
and in the refinement of beauty adorned. 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo, who proposed a vote of thanks to Mr 
Forsyth, said he was to some extent out of sympathy with the 
paper. 

Mr. R. H. Weymouth seconded the motion, supported by. 
Messrs. Gregory Collins, W. A. Pite and C. Tucker. 


WELLINGTON MONUMENT, ST. PAUL'S. 


HE following statement has appeared from the com- 

mittee :— 

Efforts for the completion of the monument had been in 
abeyance since the death of Lord Leighton, who was the 
chief subscriber to a fund for moving and completing the 
monument. On March 18, 1899, Mr. D. S. MacColl, by an 
article in the Saturday Review, attempted to revive interest in 
the scheme, and draw attention to the danger of further di- 
lapidation to which Stevens’s model was exposed. This led to 
Lord Hardwicke taking active steps in the matter. He 
questioned the then premier, Lord Salisbury, in the House of 
Lords, but received no encouragement to the hope that the 
Government might take action. It was then determined to 
rely on private effort. It was ascertained that the model was 
available, that the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, whose per- 
mission was necessary, were willing to consider a proposal for 
the completion of the monument, and that funds sufficient to 
cover an estimate made after careful inquiry would be forth- 
coming from a body of private subscribers. 

The promoters then formed a committee, of which the 
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Bishop .of: Stepney. consented to be chairman, with Lord 
Hardwicke ,as treasurer, Mr. Harold Hodge, hon secretary, 


Mr. D.S MacColl, and Mr. Herbert Trench, who had been in-. 


dependently interesting himself in the matter. At a later period 
Mr J R. Clayton, who had been intimately associated with 
Lord. Leighton in the previous movement, brought valuable 
help. 
The committee then approached the Dean and Chapter and 
obtained their assent to the scheme on the conditions already 
enumerated by the Bishop of Stepney, viz. that all indications 
of Stevens’s intentions were to be followed as strictly as 
possible, that the sculptor proposed should be approved by 
them, and that he should submit_a model and a statement 
showing what he proposed to do by way of preparing Stevens’s 
group for the bronze-founder. The. committee accepted these 
conditions, which entirely met their views. 

They then bought from Mr. Stannus, who_ had _ loyally 
guarded it since the death of its designer, Stevens’s plaster 
model, and proposed to the Chapter the name of Mr. John 
Tweed, whose ability had been vouched for by high artistic 
authority, and whose zeal for Stevens’s fame was known to 
them. He prepared a reduced model and drew up the required 
statement, acting in close co-operation with Mr. Somers Clarke, 
surveyor of the cathedral, who had been actively interested in 
the previous efforts to complete the monument and whom the 
Dean and Chapter consult in all matters pertaining to. the 
cathedral monuments. The Dean and Chapter then declared 
themselves satisfied. and Mr. Tweed was commissioned to 
proceed with the work. 

It cannot be too clearly understood that Stevens’s design is 
in all essentials complete, and that its general effect will in no 
way be altered by the work that has to be done with a view to 
preparing it for casting. Several broken or missing details 
have to be supplied, but ample authority exists for them in the 
original sketch-model at Kensington. In other details the 
indication of surface modelling is left in the rough but suffi- 
ciently defined, and a competent sculptor will be able to get 
the surface into a condition congruous with the bronz: of the 
existing groups by faithfully following existing indications. 
There is therefore no question of a new designer being called 
in or another sculptor glorified at the expense of Stevens The 
criticisms that have already appeared are apparently based on 
a slight photograph of the model published without the know- 
ledge of the committee in an illustrated paper. It may perhaps 
be mentioned, as there appears to be a good deal of ignorance 
as to the facts, that the head of the Duke, which Stevens had 
carefully finished, does not appear in this photograph, because 
it had been detached by Mr. Stannus for greater safety. It is 
now in the possession of the committee. 

The committee have throughout desired that all should be 
done in such a way that the public will be able to judge 
of the result of their sculptor’s work before the model is 
finally cast, and that he should have the advantage, at that 
stage, of the criticism of his brother artists; and further, that 
full evidence should remain of Stevens’s design as he left it. 
The plaster model will be preserved, untouched, for comparison 
and verification. A duplicate of the cast of it, made for Mr. 
Tweed’s use, may, it is hoped, find a place in some national 
museum ; and Mr. Tweed’s model, when. his work has been 
done upon it, will be tried in position before it is handed over 
to the bronze-founder. Then, in our opinion, when the project 
is actually before the eyes of the public side by side with 
Stevens’s models and drawings, will be the moment for useful 
criticism. 

The committee were quite unaware that Sir Edward Poynter 
had made a renewed appeal to the Government in the year 
following Lord Hardwicke’s, and had repeated it since. As 
he did not approach the Dean and Chapter, the committee had 
no means of knowing of his action, and regret that his spirited 
efforts were consequently made in ignorance of their own. 


ART A NECESSITY. 


ye address was delivered on Saturday by Alderman the 
Right Hon. William Kenrick at the Central School of 
Art, Birmingham. He described art as a thing expressed 
in terms of form and colour. As our common speech was 
to communicate thoughts, to convey knowledge, to appeal to 
the emotions and thereby to give pleasure, so it was in art. 
It instructed and gave delight, and if it were good and healthy 
art it called forth the best feelings and emotions and gave the 
purest pleasures. The alphabet of art was borrowed from 
nature, whose inexhaustible storehouse of beauty in form and 
colour had been the artist’s great source of inspiration from the 
beginning. Hence it followed that the natural forms and 
colours of flowers, plants, birds, beasts and of man himself 
must be studied, and the knowledge gained stored in the 
mind. How were they to be studied? With the power 
to draw came the power to observe accurately; it was 
doubtful whether it could come in any other way. Besides 
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the assistance which the power to draw would give 
them in the study of nature they would find it of grea 
service in their business, for a sketch would often explair 
perfectly what long word descriptions would fail to make clear 
But even if it were. of no further use, it ought to bring grea 
pleasure to them. — In these days everyone rode a bicycle. Le 
them mount their bicycles and get into the. country; not wit! 
the object of scorching on a dusty highway, but of finding ou 
a cool, retired, pleasant country lane wherein to study th 
flowers and foliage, to make sketches, perhaps to try a littl 
landscape work. If they did they would never find nature dul 
or uninteresting, or be at a loss how to employ their holiday. 
innocently and delightfully. If they could not get into th 
country they might do worse than take to window gardening 
If all boys and girls were true art students what a differen 
world this might be. Bank holidays, instead of being th 
terror of quiet dwellers in the country, and indeed to every 
body except the public-house keeper, would be a joy festival i 
which the most refined and cultivated would delight t 
take part. Green fields would not be desecrated 0 
streams polluted by the refuse of the villages an 
towns; even the picnic party would gather up their wast 
paper and broken bottles, and ’Arry’s and ’Arriets would b 
gentlemen and ladies. How far, alas! were they remove 
from this Utopia. From their art studies they would als 
learn what to admire—what was in good taste and what was i 
bad taste. There was no greater mistake than to suppose tha 
a correct judgment in matters of art came naturally to civilise 
man and that the faculty did not require cultivation. Ofn 
branch was this more true than of decorative art, in followin 
which it was necessary first to remember the use of the articl 
upon which they were engaged. The ornament should alway 
be subordinated to that. Work became extravagant and offer 
sive when pride and ostentation were dominant In the pre 
sent day they were surrounded by so many examples of ba 
ornamentation of the advertising tradesman order that the 
might be excused if at times they lost their heads and were le 
astray. In spite of all the difficulties and drawbacks they mu: 
resolutely keep to the right path—the way of simplicity, reve 
ence and humility; though even in that there were pitfalls toh 
avoided. Though art must be founded on the knowledge an 
study of nature it was not nature. It was distinct from natur 
and an exact copy of nature even ‘if it was possible was ni 
art. What the artist had to express in his work were the in 
pressions made upon his mind, the emotions awakened inh 
heart by the beauties of nature ; the tenderness, delicacy an 
refinement which he saw in natural objects These must fir 
expression in his work, and the remarks were true even | 
landscape-painting. The landscape-painter selected, groupe 
modified, emphasised as the idea in his own mind prompt 
him to do. Exact imitation with the intention of fascinatir 
the senses he knew to be a poor and contemptible trial, ar 
he discarded it for the more worthy ambition of upliftir 
their feelings. The work of the true artist was a creation 
which he embodied the spirit but not the exact letter 
nature’s lesson to him. Turning to the Municipal School 
Art the right hon. gentleman remarked that the student wl 
went there had opportunities of completing his training 
whatever branch of art he selected, an advantage which 
generation ago did not exist. He urged his hearers to av: 
themselves of the advantages provided for them by the publi 
spirited founders of the school and the wise liberality of tl 
City Council. Art was difficult—most difficult—and demand 
the wholehearted devotion of those who looked to succeed 
it. But to his mind success in the production of beautil 
things was like wisdom, which they were told was mo 
precious than rubies or much fine gold. To crown them wi 
this exceeding great reward talent and unremitting energy We 
needed, but he had confidence that in the sons and daughte 
of this great city neither of these virtues wou'd be wanting. 

Mr. Jonathan Pratt said there was a time when it w 
thought that art could only be included within a gilt frame, b 
he was glad to find an increasing acknowledgment that 
could take all kinds of forms, be introduced into all kinds 
articles, and into the most remote corners of the house. 

Mr. E. R. Taylor stated that Alderman Kenrick’s quart 
of a century’s work on behalf of art had certainly borne fru 
and fruit which would be good for the city. A few years 4 
a number of the certificates distributed that evening wov 
have been prizes, and it was interesting that one of the sm: 
branch schools—Cowper Street—had secured fifty-two cert 
cates, a larger number than would be obtained by ma 
schools equipped almost as well as the Central Scho 
Alluding to Alderman Kenrick’s bank holiday reference, 
said it occurred to him that few art students became rowd 
or were seen in the police-court. iz 

Alderman Kenrick, in reply, said he heard among the ¢ 
fathers that art was a luxury, that the extension of the f 
Gallery was a luxury that could be postponed. He ventur 
to say that it was not a luxury. It was no more a luxury th 
breathing and seeing were luxuries. Wherever they had t 
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fragmentary record of him, prehistoric man was an artist. 

ywhere they would find that as soon as man satisfied the 
‘t wants of his nature he became an artist, and if that were 
love of the beautiful were inherent, it was as much a part 
; nature as the power to see and breathe. Therefore he 
that art was not a luxury but an essential to the true 
hy development of man. 


THE GOTHIC REVIVAL. 


LECTURE to the members of the Ruskin Society of 
Birmingham was delivered by Professor C. H. Herford 
The Gothic Revival and its Place among the Nineteenth- 
ury Ideals.” He said the forces of the revival were 
loped in the middle of the eighteenth century. At an earlier 
d Milton, who was regarded as the great classical poet, 
vas not recognised as the great master and head of the 
ish Romantic movement, did a little in his poetry to pro- 
the revival, and his influence, early in the eighteenth 
iry, was one of the most potent literary forces which 
ked the Augustine ideal. After referring to Gray’s 
gy” as another step inthe direction of the Gothic revival, 
id that Horace Walpole’s Strawberry Hill created Gothic 
nce in walls, and Scott appreciated it, not on the side of 
nysterious, but the picturesque, whilst Keats was more 
to the richness of Gothic colouring For the non-profound 
pretation of Gothic architecture, however, they had to go 
ermany. In 1770 Goethe arrived at Strasburg, and his 
oir published by him forty years later of the month spent 
at city was one of the most kindling things in modern 
raphy. He was introduced to Ossian and the “ Vicar of 
efield,” and he was greatly impressed with the charm of 
smith’s ideals, whilst his eyes were opened to the glory of 
espeare. But the glories of Gothic architecture were open 
s own observation. In one of his masterpieces the poet 
ortalised the builder of the cathedral of Strasburg, and 
indication of German building craft and German rationalism 
firc ely aggressive. Goethe, however, opened a page of 
ic revival which gave it a new and richer development. 
lecturer then referred to the inspiration evoked by Ruskin 
s “Stones of Venice” and his “Seven Lamps of Archi- 
re.” Ruskin, like Goethe, was a man of intuition, but he 
ed into his writings an expression of brotherhood. There 
to him true brotherhood expresséd in the masonry of the 
e’s Palace. The effect of the new school was the emanci- 
n of the Gothic architect from the sordid builder. 


CTURES ON SCULPTURE AND OTHER 
ARTS. 


1E course of lectures by Mr. Alfred Gilbert at the Royal 
Academy began on Monday. He said that he had 
osely refrained from publishing the customary syllabus of 
-ctures, firstly because he preferred to be free, and secondly 
ise of the great difficulty he had experienced on other 
ar occasions in carrying out a previously-arranged pro- 
me. They were there that night to discuss the subject 
ulpture, and to consider its work, methods and relations 
ner arts, It was needless for him to define sculpture— 
all knew what it was—and he would proceed to speak of 
lations to other arts. He considered that no form of 
Ssion gives the artist a medium so complete and so 
fe as the art of the sculptor. Painters had many advan- 
over sculptors. But the painter—with all reverence to a 
art—though beset with manifold pitfalls in his expression, 
ot one iota of the difficulties of the sculptor. The painter 
surface, he has colour and atmosphere to aid him, and 
he works with the sympathy of those who know nothing. 
€ sculptor a work of art was a tangible work, a blind man 
find pleasure in it by touch, and if handed round a blind 
| it would appeal without words far more than a verbal! 
iption of a beautiful picture. Recapitulating what he had 
in some of his earlier addresses, Mr. Gilbert sketched 
y the position of the sculptor in the time of the Greeks 
ie ideals and objects of the artists of that golden period. 
-was no Greek portraiture, strictly speaking, for to the 
‘ It was profane to sit for a portrait. But when the 
ins, who had seen other countries and had become con- 
s of the hideousness of their own surroundings, introduced 
‘artists into Southern Italy, we got those portrait busts 
wonderful as they were, always showed the sitter’s worst 
les." The Romans lived much as we do, and as we do 
‘tists had to depend for a livelihood on personal patronage 
a alg Hence the decline of the great Greek art 
5 ee et pre an, Preanee though a hundred years 
ie possessed of every quality necessary for the 
§ Of great artists, they had never seen the work of the : 


mighty Phidias, but were influenced instead by the marvel- 
lous realism of the Graeco-Roman portraits. Portraiture, 
said the lecturer, means pandering to the vanities of often 
ill-shaped ‘and _ ill-ordered individuals, who think ‘that 
because their portraits are made they are patrons of 
art.. This or that detail must be exactly right. in- their 
eyes, and such portraiture belonged to realism of the meanest 
nature. When a Greek made a portrait, as far as he was free 
to do so, it was'the highest expression according to his lights 
of what his sitter should be, not what he was. Mr. Gilbert 
drew on the blackboard a design roughly representing a lamp 
with branches on one side labelled natural inspiration, con- 
vention, idealism, archaicism, and near the summit portrayal. 
This side represented ancient art. On the modern side the 
corresponding labels were anachronism, affectation, realism, 
imitation and portraiture The qualities and aims of ancient 
art were compared with those of modern times, much to the 
disadvantage of the latter, and then taking realism as his text, 
Mr Gilbert urged the students, when working in the schools, 
to make their models as realistic as they could Let them be 
true so that they should see how ugly truth could be. He 
wanted them to learn by their studies how to te!l.a beautiful 
thing from an ugly one when they saw it.’ Technique had its 
uses, but it was only elementary, and its abuse made the 
student a mannerist. This was a strong argument against 
Over-training in schools. It was bad for students to go on 
working together for prizes and so forth, all practising the- 
same manner from which in the end they never escaped. 
Individuality was the thing, and the more inapt the artist’s 
hand, as long as he could realise his ideals, the more charming 
his work would be. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY ART. 


[3 his final lecture of the session Mr. Prinsep began by 

giving the gist of his lectures to students in the Academy 
schools for the past three years, touching on the influences and 
styles. at different periods in Greece, Italy, Spain, Holland, 
France and England. He pointed out, says the Standard, the 
patronage of the Church in Italy, of nobles in Spain and of 
honest citizens of Holland. Then he referred to the forced 
position of English art in Johnson’s time; and after cursory 
allusion to his two preceding lectures, which dealt with the 
nineteenth century, he passed to the present one, saying, how- 
ever, that as he was debarred from alluding to living painters 
he would leave his hearers to think out what little he could 
say. He did not believe in schools, but men of the time were 
striking out their own line as surely as did those of last century, 
but the influence of an age must in some measure be a con- 
tinuation of that just past, though the echo got weaker and 
weaker as its sounds travelled from the starting-point. He 
saw that execution was higher, there was less feebleness, but 
he sadly noted a greater display of self work which cried aloud 
“ See how cleverly I express myself,” but the mirror held up 
by such pictures was not one that reflected nature, but the artist. 
Smart passages in a work that was not good as a whole were like 
the modern plays, full of quick repartee which would be intoler- 
able as conversation in real life. There should never be per- 
sonal display. It was better to labour than to affect the freedom 
of Velasquez. There should be no slurring; it was better to 
leave out than to slur, letting what was done be done with care 
and honesty. Slur and want of care were proofs of being 
bored, and how could the public be expected to like what had 
bored its author? Achievement and knowledge should be seen 
but not boasted of, for to show too much knowledge denoted 
want of balance. Technique, said the lecturer, was of the first 
importance to a painter, and it could belearnt, but imagination 
could never be taught, and there was danger in taking subjects 
from writings, as a man might not then depend enough upon 
himself. An axiom was that poetry should always be present, 
but more in treatment than by subject Great determination 
should be exercised in selection. There was, however, a saying 
that a painter was hardest at work when his hands were idle, 
and he feared this saying was responsible for a great amount of 
idleness. Referring to prettiness—which he explained as being 
“beauty without nobleness”—he said it was the most popular, 
because the most easily understood. It was never original, 
but came from tradition, and the acme of its feebleness was 
reached by the female beauties, without life or individuality, 
in the old ‘“‘ Keepsake,” but to this day the French speak of the 
“beauté kipsake.” One form of popularity had always been 
common, namely, the glorification of the young lady. The 
high prices attending this cult caused it, and would always 
be so while the male was the purchaser of art. He warned the 
students not to fall into the easy convention of the “‘ Keepsake ” 
order, but to give rein to the joys of life, never pandering to 
pruriency, as was sometimes found in France, and which 
lowered art and artists. Prettiness came to-day in a thousand 
ways, by repetition of a successful line, although he knew 
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painters who groaned at being compelled to repeat themselves, 
for the treadmill did not tend to nobleness of thought. Genre 
had taken so great'a hold it was almost a necessity ; and even 
in history or allegory there was much genre introduced. First 
efforts often had a success due somewhat, perhaps, to generous. 
feelings on the part of other artists, but they must remember 
it was as difficult to reach the applause of the publicas to reach 
a man’s own ideal, They should create their own ideals, not 
being led by fashion or bowing to false gods, but paint from 
the heart and without eccentricity, and there would be no fear 
for the art of England in the twentieth century. Hesitation 
should be felt to pronounce infallible judgment on contem- 
porary work, for time alone could determine \it ; but press 
criticism should do much good, as it helped to popularise art 
and to make the people think. as 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 


fs Pie eighth general meeting of the session was held on Tues- 
day evening, the 2othinst., in the Grosvenor Hotel, Dublin. 
Mr. C J. McCarthy (city architect) presided. A lecture was 
delivered by Mr. A. E. Child, who has recently been appointed 
teacher in the School of Art, Kildare Street, on “‘ Stained-glass 
Work.” The lecturer dealt with his subject from the point of 
view of a craftsman thoroughly imbued with the higher prin- 
ciples of design, and in sympathy with that schocl of thought 
which, avoiding mere copyism of past accomplishments in art, 
seeks inspiration from the best elements of such, and goes to 
nature’s boundless garden for the rest. The pictures thrown ' 
on the screen included a number of windows recently put up 
in Gloucester Cathedral, illustrating the best principle which 
should influence stained-glass work. The lecturer explained 
in detail the method of painting glass, and advocated the doing 
of the whole window together rather than in separate bits, as 
often in commercial work He showed that the use of enamel as 
a colouring medium was bad because of the difference between 
the power of contraction and expansion between the glass base 
and the superimposed enamel ; the pigment should fuse at a 
slightly lower temperature than the glass so as to become part 
of it during the burning. It is often necessary to subject the 
glass to two or three burnings before the right effect is gained. 
The usual course is to use tinted or white glasses, and by 
shading them with a preparation of oxide of iron and manga- 
nese to obtain the required effects and outlines. The lecturer 
indicated on one picture a form of Celtic decoration which is 
at present being taught to the students in the School of Art. 
He spoke very strongly against the popular way of cutting 
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Knossos, and. he was able. to assign their proper posit 
In the reign of Nero, after an earthquake, it would apr 
that a discovery had been made of tablets which y 
taken to be Greek, though the letters were not Gr 
Hence arose the story of Dictys Cretensis and his hist 
of the Trojan war. These, however, had not +b 
interpreted. ‘To many of the inscriptions pictorial designs y. 
added. The inscriptions, many of which referred to invento 
and accounts, disclosed a numerical system which might W 
out great difficulty be deciphered, and showed how de 
rooted the principle of decimals was implanted in the hin 
mind. There were great varieties of the same script in 
same temple. Besides the inscriptions on tablets there v 
others on pictured vases, reminding one of the vases 
classical times. There were, too, inscriptions in ink, | 
perishable materials were sometimes employed, and there; 
have been in Minos’s day a larger ‘literature than would} 
been expected at that early period Some of the signs hi 
double signification—in the first instance a sign would indi 
a whole word; in other cases the same ‘sign meant on 
syllable. The pictorial origin was in some cases show: 
these signs and the more lately developed letters pretty cle, 
in others more obscurely. Some of these inscriptions were 
of persons, whether of officials or slaves. The personal na 
were of great importance and showed an interesting varia 
of termination, indicating sex and also declension, — 
inference was that the language was not Semitic and may] 
belonged to the Indo-Germanic family. There were 
systems of writing, the pictographic being much earlier : 
the linear, but existing concurrently with the latter to a< 
paratively late date. It might, indeed, be found that | 
systems had a common origin. But it was probable th 
the time of the later palace—about 180) BC.—the li 
system was the usual one. There was evidence of the infli 
an alien influence from which, perhaps, the linear script 
derived. Considering what had been discovered in Egypt 
Babylonia, one might well believe that a literature of cons 
able development existed at this early period, and tha’ 
much which had hitherto been regarded as legendary t 
might be an historic basis. ie 


THE CARPENTERS’ COMPANY. 


eee Carpenters’ Company, following their action in 
t years, have arranged for a series of lectures on ma 
connected with building to be delivered in their hall, in Lo 
| Wall, on Thursday, February 19, and the four succee 


down the prices allowed for stained glass below that at which 
it was possible to get good work, and advocated concentrating 
the effort and expense on one part of the work in preference to 
carrying out a large quantity ot mediocre design and workman- 
ship, and to leave everything else quite plain until it is pos- 
sible to complete all in harmony with the first. 

A hearty vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. Harry 
Alberry, seconded by Mr. Beckett, and passed with accla- 
mation. Mr. Sykes also spoke. 

The lecturer having replied and explained the few points 
which had been raised, the proceedings terminated. 


CRETAN PICTURE PAINTING. 


T the Royal Institution, on Thursday, the 22nd inst., 
Mr. Arthur Evans gave his second lecture on “ Pre- 
Phcenician writing in Crete and its Bearings on the History of 
the Alphabet.” The first lecture was delivered on January 15. 
The lecturer said that his investigations from 1894 onwards 
led to the discovery of early forms of writing, mainly on small 
objects. But he had always hoped that Knossos would furnish 
ampler materials; his work, however, was interrupted by the 
insurrection. In 1902, however, he had found the site of the 
Minoan palace, and the results of his labours might now be 
seen in the rooms of the Royal Academy. Before dealing with 
the script he would illustrate the character of the civilisation, 
which 2,000 years before the earliest Greek literature had attained 
high level. 
screen, and disclosed great complexity of design and massive- 
ness of structure. 
like gesso duro—notably in a lion’s and an ox’s head—was of 
marvellous vigour and finish. Like excellence was shown in 
the human frame. In the offices and magazines were found 
clay tablets with clearly developed linear script. This system 
presented analogies to what was found in Babylonia, though 
the writing was widely different. One was struck with the 
extraordinary method shown in the arrangement of these 
deposits. The seals placed on the several classified collections 
bore the signatures of the various officials. Some of these clay 
tablets were carried off, by a workman probably, to Athens, 
where he recognised bv the formula that they had come from 


The plan of the palace was then shown on the | 


The sculpture, in marble and hard plaster, | 


| Thursdays, at 8 P.M. The subjects will be as follov 
| February 19, “Ancient Rome in 1903,” by Professor R.! 
| Smith; February 26, “ Where Towm and Country ‘Meet 

Dr. G. V. Poore; March 5, ‘Modern Furniture, Movable 
| Fixed,” by Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A.; March 12, “ Cai 
| bury Cathedral,” by Professor T. Roger Smith; and Marc 
“The Nile Dam, Assouan, and Egyptian Irrigation,” by 
Maurice FitzMaurice, C.M.G. The lectures will be illust 
| by lantern photographs and in other ways The Carper 
| Company have recently appointed Mr J. Hutton Freem 
be their clerk, in the room of Mr. Stanton W. Preston, 
retires after 25 years’ service. 


THE ART OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSE 
Ag illustrated lecture on “The Art of Dante Gi 

Rossetti” was given in the Midland Institute, Bin 
ham, by Mr. Whitworth Wallis. He sketched Rossetti’s 
years, his close association with Ford Madox Browr 
intimacy with Holman Huntand John Millais, and the fou 
of the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, which particular peri 
English art he illustrated by the simplicity of the 4| 
pictures, “The Girlhood of the Mary Virgin” and “ 
Ancilla Domini.” The latter, he said, was the most p! 
outcome of the pre-Raphaelite movement. Mr. Wallis: 
described the salient characteristics of many of Rossetti’ | 
pictures, drawing special attention to the unfinished OFC 
the artist’s solitary picture of modern life, the “ Belove’ 
“Bride,” the “Loving Cup,” “ Lady Lilith,” “Rosa Tn 
the “Llandaff Triptych,” the “Blue Bower,” the “Chr 
Carol,” ‘La Bella Mano,” together with the “Beata Beat) 
the National Gallery, painted after the death of his wife, of 
several drawings were shown. The lecturer also refer' 
the splendid “ Proserpine,” which was, as the artist consi! 
the “very. flower of his work,” his portraits of Mrs. Wi 
Morris and other ladies who sat to him (disposing of # 
accurate statement that he always painted from one mo 
from one type of womanhood), the “Blessed Damoze 
which several studies were shown, and finally “D 
Dream,” which a famous artist truthfully said “ would: 
among the half-dozen supreme pictures in the world”! 
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‘gllis also touched upon Rossetti’s skill as a designer, notably 
e drawings for Moxon’s Tennyson and the stained-glass 
ndows, the cartoons for which had been lent some time ago 
the Art Gallery by Mr. Charles Fairfax Murray, whose 
Ilection of Rossetti’s work was unequalled, and who had 
esented to the museum the fine series of Burne-Jones cartoons, 
1e lecturer said that Rossetti would always be regarded as one 
the chief intellectual forces in the establishment of the modern 
mantic school in England His work possessed a magnetic 
ality which irresistibly attracted the cultured mind. . Rossetti 
d but one aim in art—to find out something to say, and to 
y it beautifully. From a popular point of view h:s types of 
nale beauty and the treatment of his subjects might often be 
‘eign to common sympathies, but this was the old story of 
e idealist and the realist, and the latter was often unable to 
asp such symbolism, and scarcely Rossetti’s work, without 
e aid of a printed catalogue. Future generations would 
derstand his work better than the people of to-day. Many 
his examples were passionate poems in colour, and the 
sturer begged the audience not to judge Rossetti by his later 
rk, with which they were more likely to be familiar, when his 
awing was often defective and his colour crude, and which 
's produced when he was suffering from insomnia, failing 
esight, and the joy of living was becoming less and less, but 
ther by those earlier works which would ever secure for him 
alted rank in the history of English art. 
At the close a hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. 
allis for his address. 


:  ‘TESSERZ. 


Twelfth-Century Building in France. 


HE monastic establishments, so wealthy in the twelfth 
L century, set the example of civil constructions in stone, 
id the example was followed by private individuals. It must 
: said to the honour of the builders of this epoch that in 
lopting ashlar or rubble in place of wood they very frankly 
ok a mode of construction suitable for. these materials, and 
d not attempt while using them to reproduce forms or 
rangements which were suitable for timber construction. 
ways disposed to preserve its real function and the appear- 
ice befitting it for the material employed, they did not 
tempt in the least to dissimulate the nature of the materials. 
ae means employed were, nevertheless, of an extreme 
nplicity, and those artists who, in their ecclesiastical con- 
‘uctions, from the twelfth century onwards, showed a singular 
btlety, research, and used such complicated methods, con- 
ated themselves in civil buildings with the most natural and 
e least complicated. Economical of materials, which then 
st comparatively more than to-day, their dwellings are during 
e twelfth and thirteenth centuries reduced to what is strictly 
cessary, without pretending: to appear anything more or 
ferent from what they really are ; that is to say, walls pierced 
th openings, carrying floors formed of exposed beams and 
‘Sts, well sheltered on the street and courtyard fronts by pro- 
‘ting roofs, throwing the water well away from the faces. 
sry rarely, unless it may be in a few towns of the south and 
atre of France, the ground floors were vaulted, consequently 
‘re ~were no buttresses, no projections on the exterior, 
»st frequently the walls are in exposed scabbled rubble- 
tk with the occasional belt-courses, the jambs and lintels of 
ors and windows of cut stone ; still, these lintels and these 
abs are not bonded, but are simply facings on the outside— 
: belt-courses alone bond together the interior and exterior 
faces of the walls. 


: 


| a Babylonian Sixties. 
While we are lost in admiration before the stone tapestry 
he palaces of Nineveh, and surprised at the ingenuity of a 
mouf, Lassen, Rawlinson, Hincks, Norris and Oppert, who 
Id discover in these cuneiform inscriptions the real language 
»ennacherib and Darius, we are not aware that, to a certain 
’nt, we are all still Babylonians, and that we carry about 
us and read every day what is, to all intents and purposes, 
abylonian mscription, namely, the dial-plate of our watches. 
y 1s our hour divided into sixty minutes, each minute into 
y seconds, and so forth? For the same reason, it would 
ear, for which the Greek talent was divided into sixty mine, 
Originally each mina into sixty shekels—a Babylonian 
d, literally translated by the Greek saver. It was in 
oylonia—and at first in Babylonia only—where, in addition 
he decimal notation, there existed for all practical purposes 
Sexagesimal system. Why the number sixty was fixed upon 
ead of ten, or twelve, or twenty or a hundred, it is not 
icult to see, for no number has so many divisors as sixty. 
i ae iS important is this, that while even the French, when 
eal Pane weights, measures, coins, dates and everything, 
tral our clocks and watches, the Babylonians, those 
om Pegs vatives of the East, carried their sexagesimal 
night through everything, not excepting the high-roads 


on earth or the high-roads in heaven, but dividing the sun’s 
passage into 24 parasangs or 720 stadia, and subdividing each 
hour into 60 minutes, each minute into 60 seconds, Hipparchus, 
the great Greek astronomer, about 150 B.c, availing himself of 
the observations of Babylonian astronomers, introduced the 
hour, with its 60 minutes and 3,600 seconds, into Greece. 
Ptolemy about 150 A.D. adopted and thus gave still wider 
currency to the same system. With Ptolemy’s work it was 
carried down the stream of traditional knowledge through the 
Middle Ages to the cataract of the French Revolution, and 
after passing safe and sound through that fearful crisis, it will 
probably be the last remnant of Babylonian antiquity hereafter 
to be swept away by the decimal system which, revolutionary as 
it may seem, is nevertheless the most rational, the most natural 
and the most ancient numerical system of the world. It was 
known from Greek astronomers that the Babylonians divided 
the circle into 360 degrees, and the degree into 60 minutes. It 
was also known, from the fragments of the Babylonian history 
of Berosus, that their political and mythological chronology 
was based on a sexagesimal system. They counted by soss7 
and savz, the sossos representing 60, the savos 60 x 60, or 3,600 
years. The zeros, which is mentioned by Berosus as consisting 
of 10 x 60 or 600 years, might well have been dispensed with, 
at least for arithmetical purposes, for whenever there are two 
figures in the row of sossi, the former would necessarily repre- 
sent the so-called werv7. According to this system Berosus says 
that the Babylonians counted 120 sarz from the creation of the 
world to the Deluge—z.e. 120 x 60 x 60, z.e. 432,000 years. This 
is an important period in the historical traditions, or rather in 
the astronomical and chronological fictions, of the ancient 
world, and it was adopted, for instance, as the duration of the 
Kaliyuga by the Hindus, who, like the Greeks, became in later 
times the pupils of the Babylonians. 


Seulpture and Painting. 

The art of sculpture is a much fairer and more impartial 
representer of beauty of form than that of painting ; for, as it 
exhibits form only, it can employ no tricks of light and shade 
to give preternatural distinctness to one part, or preternatural 
obscurity to another ; and, as its imitations are complete as 
far as they extend, it can leave nothing to the imagination, nor 
employ any of that loose and sketchy. brilliancy of execution 
by which painting gives an artificial appearance of lightness to 
forms which, in nature, always appear heavy. The forms, 
therefore, both of the human figure and countenance, which 
are peculiarly appropriate to sculpture, require exact symmetry 
in limb and body, muscles and joints strongly indicated, 
regular and distinct features, full lips, prominent brows and 
curly elastic hair, more accurately divided into masses than it 
ever is by the unassisted hand of nature. Even the most 
regular arrangement of it into locks and ringlets has been em- 
ployed, by the great sculptors of antiquity, with the happiest 
effect, which it never could be in painting. This character, 
though very different from any that is commonly esteemed 
beautiful, has, nevertheless, peculiar beauties for eyes con- 
versant with the fine productions of ancient sculpture ; whence 
we may reasonably infer that, had this art been as generally 
and familiarly understood, and as universally practised, as that 
of painting, we should probably have heard of a sculpturesque 
as well as a picturesque, since the one exists in nature just as 
much as the other. But the imitations of sculpture being less 
mannered and more confined than those of painting, its pro- 
cess more slow and laborious, and its materials either costly, 
ponderous, or cumbersome, the taste for it has never been 
sufficiently diffused among the mass of mankind to give rise 
to a familiar metaphor. 


Remains in Herefordshire. 

Herefordshire is a region which has its own very great 
merits, but in Celtic and other primzeval relics it is certainly 
not rich. And it is singular, especially considering the con- 
trast with the neighbouring county of Monmouth, how poor 
Herefordshire is in castles. Most of the Herefordshire castles 
are to be traced in little more than their mounds and a few 
shapeless ruins. This is as much as is left of Richard’s Castle, 
in the north-east corner of the county, the earliest Norman 
castle built in England, and whose building helped in 1051 to 
set all England in a blaze. Nor does the county seem rich in 
Domestic architecture. The truth is that Herefordshire is one 
of the timber-building counties, and therefore cannot, in the 
nature of things, compete in the matter of ancient houses with 
stone districts like Northamptonshire and Somersetshire. But 
in this particular department of Domestic architecture Here- 
fordshire contains one precious treasure, though its existence 
has become almost a matter to be taken on trust. The 
Bishop’s Palace at Hereford consists mainly of a great timber 
hall of the end of the twelfth century, though so altered by 
modern casings and divisions as to be pretty well invisible. It 
is built on the same type as halls like Winchester, Oakham or 
Westminster itself before the changes of Richard II. That is to 
say, it is divided by pillars and arches, only of wood and not of 
stone. But unlike many other buildings which are thus divided 
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by timberwork, the Hereford pillars and arches are stonework 
reproduced in timber, and present good examples of the 
characteristic details of the date and district. 


Chepping Wycombe Municipal Buildings Competition. 
SIR,—Why do architects enter for such a competition ? 
Why do corporations, boroughs, town councils, &c., offer 
such stupid conditions ? 

And, lastly, why, oh why ! does not our respectable Institute 
institute some safeguard for us poor weak-minded, irresponsible 
architects ?—Your obedient servant, ONE OF THEM. 


The Colney Hatch Fire. 

S1rR,—The fire which took place at Colney Hatch during 
this week, and the terrible loss of life involved, should surely be 
a warning once more as to the inadequate means taken by the 
profession which your journal represents for the prevention of 
fire. We constantly see fires breaking out in various parts of 
the country, which are only stopped by the assistance of our 
brave firemen; but still architects and building owners go on 
erecting large blocks of buildings, and no adequate means are 
taken to insure the use of fireproof materials throughout. 
Surely an Act should be passed by the legislature to insist that 
in every building, whether public or private, all floors and par- 
titions should be of a fireproof material. I hold no brief for 
any particular system; there are many excellent ones, and the 
time has surely come when they should be universally used 
We have made great strides in the matter of sanitation; surely 
it is time we paid more attention to the question of fire preven- 
tion. Apologising for encroaching on your space, but pleading 
the importance of the subject as my excuse,—I am, &c., 

A COUNTRY PARSON. 


S1R,—Surely the Colney Hatch disaster will sufficiently 
stir up public opinion, and impress upon those in authority the 
great danger of building these hospital annexes and temporary 
structures in such a flimsy way, especially as fireproof materials 
can now be obtained eminently suitable for such structures. 
Can you inform your readers of the address of the makers of 
such materials, and say where buildings can be seen? Itisa 
matter of national importance —Yours, &c, 
PRO BONO PUBLICO. 
[In our advertisement pages week by week many excellent 
systems will be found, as, for example, the back page this 
week.—ED. ] 


GENERAL. 


The Home Office has this week informed the hon secre- 
tary, Mr. Maurice B. Adams, that the King has graciously 
consented to the continued use of the term “ Royal” in the 
name of the Royal Architectural Museum after its transfer to 
the Architectural Association. The original consent to use 
this style was granted by the late Queen in 1869, through the 
influence of the late Right Hon. A J. B. Beresford Hope, M.P., 
then president of the museum. 

The Liverpool Academy. of Arts has elected the follow- 
ing members :—Full members—Messrs. J. C. Balmer, R. G. 
Hinchliffe, Alison Martin and Herbert Royle. Associates— 
Messrs. S. J. Brown, Alfred R. Martin, G. E. H. Rawlins and 
G. O. Work; Misses May L..G. Cooksey, Lily Day, Aniza 
M‘Geeham and Anna Thompson. The executive for the 
current year is as follows :—President, Mr. R. E Morrison ; 
hon. secretary, Mr. J. V. R. Parsons ; hon. treasurer, Mr. R. G. 
Hinchliffe ; hon. curator, Mr. J Y. Dawbarn. 

Mr. Cherubino Kirchmayr, who last year was elected a 
member of the Royal Society of British Artists, died last week. 

The Hill of Tara is to be sold by auction in Dublin on 
February 5. 

The Swiss Federal Council has issued the programme 
of a competition, open tothe world, for the erection of a 
monument at Berne to commemorate the foundation of the 
Universal Postal Union. Copies of the programme may be 
had at the General Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

Mr. T G. Jackson, R.A., has been requested by the Old 
Radlein war memorial committee to submit for their considera- 
tion a scheme for a memorial at the east end of the college 
chapel, in addition to the plans for a canopy over the stalls 
which had been put before them. 

Mr. J. Churton Collins will lecture to the Ruskin Union 
on Saturday, February 14, at 8.30 P.M., at the Dudley Gallery, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on “Ruskin as an Educational 
Reformer.” 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer will, on Tuesday n 
open the new Stanley Hall, South Northwood. ‘ The build 
has an interest for architects, engineers and men of scier 
for it has been constructed at the expense of-Mr. W, 


Stanley, the inventor of many philosophical and draw 
instruments, in order to be presented to the people of 


district. | 

An Order was made on Wednesday that the disp 
between Sir Charles Wyndham and Messrs. Kirk & Rani 
should be referred to an architect and surveyor. to be agy 
on, or, in default, one to be nominated by the Court. ~ | 

The British Archzeological Association recently pas 
a resolution stating that they hear with deep regret of the; 
posed demolition of All Hallows, Lombard Street. They add 
‘The richness of the carved woodwork and the subordinat’ 
of ornament to structural needs render it specially worth) 
preservation in the estimation of all who value the producti 
of the master-mind of its architect, and desire to retain the | 
remaining links between past and present times.” a | 


The Frinton Urban District Council have decided 
promote a Bill in Parliament to enable them to carry o 
comprehensive scheme of sea. defence work at a cost! 
20,000/. The sea has been encroaching on land in this pari 
Essex at the rate of nine feet a year. 


The London County Council have granted an appli 
tion from the Battersea Borough Council tor a loan of 15,0) 
for the erection of working-class dwellings on the Latchm: 
allotments. The estimated cost of the scheme was 105,6c. 
and the present advance was asked for in order that | 
building might be proceeded with, ! 


Dame Mary Anne Amcotts Ingilby has bequeathed 
the National Gallery the portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller of ; 
great-grandmother, Mrs. Clarke. 


Mr. Lorimer, the Scottish painter, and Mr. Goscor: 
John, the sculptor, have been elected corresponding memt; 
of the French Académie des Beaux-Arts. Ly 


The Royal School of Art Needlework will shortly: 
removed to the new building at the corner of Imperial Insti: 
and Exhibition roads, the tunds for which have been collec 
by its founder, Princess Christian. ae 


MI. Jusserand, the new Ambassador from France} 
Washington, will bring with him some pieces of Gobe: 
tapestry for the decoration ot the Embassy. Among them | 
be panels representing Summer and Autumn, which 4: 
designed by Audran. be 


The New Gaiety Theatre in the Strand is not likely tc: 
opened before September owing to the demands imposec; 
the London County Council. ; 


Mr. A. P. Trotter has reported to the Board of Trade 
the fatal accidents in the Fulham Baths, and it is expected | 
the report will soon be published, i 


The Twenty-first Congress and Exhibition of the Sani} 
Institute will be held at Bradford, commencing July 7. 


The Bishop of Liverpool stated at the annual meetin) 
the Diocesan Church Building Society that they require! 
least twenty new churches at present or in the near fut: 
each with a vicarage and a parochial hall. Reckoning ! 
each church would cost 15,0007, they had before them ‘ 
prospect of raising 300,030/. a | 

The Proposal submitted by the Architectural Associa! 
of Ireland that a qualifying examination should be requirec) 
admission into the Irish Institute of Architects has tt 
referred to the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

A Special General Meeting of the Liverpool Architect? 
Society will be held at 13 Harrington Street, Liverpool)) 
Monday next, February 2, at 6 P.M., and the fifth ordi’ 
meeting will be held at the conclusion of the special gen. 
meeting, when a paper will be read by Mr..James Smithie) 
‘Decorated Metalwork.” 


A Meeting of the Northern Architectural Association! 
be held at 36 Northumberland Street, Newcastle-on-Tynté 
7.30 P.M., on Wednesday next, Fehruary 4, when Mr. A! 
Greenwell, F.G.S., A.M.IC.E., M.S.1., of Westminster, ! 
lecture on “ Bitumen: its Application in’ Architecture’! 
Engineering,” with lantern illustrations. ; ae i 

‘At next Tuesday’s meeting of’ the Institution of 
Engineers, there will be a discussion. on the papers, se 
Nile Reservoir, Assouan,” by Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M 
B.A.1., M.Inst.C.E. ; and on the “Sluices-and Lock-Gate ‘ 
the Nile Reservoir, Assouan,” ‘by Frederick Wilfrid * 
Stokes, .M.Inst.C.E. | 

The Agent-General for the Cape of Good H 
Ico Victoria Street, S.W., has been instructed to. notif' 
competitors regarding new Cape University Buildings tha’ 


time for sending in their plans, &c., has been extended tc 
‘last day of February next: ea 
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THE ‘CHEPPING WYCOMBE.—-March 4.—Designs are invited for 


, thc erection of a town hall and municipal buildings. Premiums 
Architect and Contract Reporter 


of loo guineas and 25 guineas will be awarded for the designs 


placed first and second respectively. Mr. T. J Rushbrooke, 
borough surveyor, 77 Easton Street, Wycombe. 

FENTON.—April 30.—Designs are invited for a public 
free library. Premiums of 60/. and 302. are offered for the two 
selected designs. Mr. S. A. Goodall, surveyor, Town Hall, 
Fenton. 

HULL.— Mar. 31.—Designs in competition are invited for the 
extension of the town hall. Premiums of 300/., 2co/ and 1004, 
are offered. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 

SUNDERLAND.—April 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
alterations and additions to Victoria Hall, Sunderland. Pre- 
miums of too/., 5c/, and 25/. will be awarded for the first, 
second and third designs respectively. Mr. F. M. Bowey, 
Town Hall, Sunderland. 

SUTTON COLDFIELD.—Feb. 20.—Designs are invited for 
the erection of a town hall adjoming the council house, the 
total expenditure to be limited to 7,000/, Premiums of 50/., 
302. and 20/. respectively wili be awarded for the three best 
designs in order of merit. Mr. W. A. Clarry, CE, borough 
surveyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfiela. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


in view of the many difficulties which are certain to artse in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a*P? cial study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. Ali letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their comnwutnications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 


BARNSLEY.—Feb. 2.—For erection of stone boundary fence 
wall with piers, adjoining the Barnsley. Cemetery. Mr, J. 
Henry Taylor, borough surveyor, Manor House, Barnsley. 

BARNSLEY.—Feb. 3.—For erection of seven dwelling- 
houses and outworks in Grafton Street, Barnsley. Messrs. 
Wade & Turner, architects, ro Pitt Street, Barnsley. 

BIGGLESWADE.—Feb. 16.— For erection ofa boys’ National 
school at Biggleswade. Messrs. Townsend & Fordham, archi- 
tects, Cross Street, Peterborough. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Feb. 2.—For erection of iron fire-escapes 
and alteration to the offices at the union workhouse, bBirken- 
head. Mr. Edmund Kirby, architect, 5 Cook Street, Liverpool, 

BIRKBY —Feb, 3.—For erection of house, St. John’s Road, 
Birkby. Mr. James H. Hall, architect, Milton Place, Fartown. 

BisHOP AUCKLAND.—Feb. 14 —For erection of a laundry 
and laundry-maids’ house at Raby Castle. Mr F. H. Livesay, 
architect, 107 Newgate Street, Bishop Auckland. 

BLACKBURN.—For the reconstruction of the children’s 
ward at the Blackburn and East Lancashire Infirmary. Messrs. 
Simpson & Duckworth, architects, Richmond Chambers, 
Blackburn. 

BLACKPOOL.—For the reconstruction of the Abingdon 
Street Baptist church, Blackpool. Messrs. Oldrieve & Hindle, 
architects, 11 Bridge Street, Manchester. 

BROMLEY.—Feb. 2—For erection of two shops, High 
Street. Messrs. F. & W. Stocker, architects, 90 and QI Queen 
Street, E.C. 

CHELMSFORD —Feb. 7.—For erection of a building in 
connection with the isolation hospital, Baddow Road. Mr. 
Arthur S. Duffield, clerk, 96 High Street, Chelmsford. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*4* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T, hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLACKPOOL.—April 14 —Designs are invited for a technical 
school to be erected in Blackpool at a cost not exceeding 
15,0207. Premiums of 62/, 25/, and 152. will be awarded for 
designs adjudged of sufficient merit, and placed first, second 
and third in order respectively. Mr. John S. Brodie, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 28.—Plans, specifications and esti- 
mates are invited in competition for power and appliances to 
deal with the accumulations of silt in portions of the river 
Parrett. Mr. W. T. Baker, town clerk, King Square, Bridg- CHISWICK.—Feb. 11.—For erection of a school for girls 
water, , and infants. Mr. George Saunders, architect, 111 King Street, 

BRISTOL.—Feb. 9 —The Bristol School Board invite designs | Hammersmith. 


‘or school premises at Moorfields, St. George, Lristol. The COLNE.—Feb. 14 —For alterations and extensions to tanks, 

-ompetition will be restricted to Bristol architects. Mr. W. detritus chambers and roads at Swinden sewage farm, Mr. 

very Adams, clerk to the School Board, Guildhall, T. H. Hartley, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Colne. 
CASTLEFORD, YORKS.—Mar. 31.—Designs are invited for DARLINGTON.—Feb. 2.—For erection of infants’ school 


. free library. Premiums 152, and Io/. respectively. Mr. H. | and alterations to the old school buildings at Brunswick Street, 
1. Broadbent, clerk to Urban District Council, Town Hall, Darlington. Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, architects, Feethams, 
vastleford. Darlington. 


INCREASE ™: EFFICIENCY 
or EMPLOYEES 


a BY 
PROVIDING THEM WITH AN AMPLE SUPPLY 


FRESH WARM AIR. 


SEND FOR TREATISE AS4 AND LIisT OF REFERENCES. 


a 
> TURTEVANT ENGINEERING Co. LTD. 147 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 
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DARLINGTON.—Feb. 3.--For enlarging the electric-power 
station. Mr. Hy. G. Steavenson, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Darlington. 

DENBY DALE —Feb. 5.—For erection of the Victoria 
Memorial Hall and Sunday schools, Denby Dale, Yorks. Mr. 
G. Moxon, architect, Central Chambers, 26 Church Street, 
Barnsley. 

DeERBY.— Feb. 3 —For erection of boys, girls and infants’ 
schools, teachers’ residences, fence, walls and conveniences at 
New Heath, in the county of Derby. Messrs. Rollinson & Son, 
architects, 13 Corporation Street, Chesterfield. 

DEVONPORT.—Feb. 3.—For additions and alterations to 
the Stoke Board school. Messrs. Hine & Odgers, architects, 
Lockyer Street, Plymouth. 

East DuLwicH.—Feb. 4.—For erection of eighty-five 
houses upon the Grove Vale Estate. Mr. William Oxtoby, 
borough engineer. 

HALIFAX.—Feb. 5.—For conversion of Clare Hall into two 
residences. Messrs. Richard Horsfall & Son, architects, SCs 
22A Commercial Street, Halifax. 

HALIrax.—Feb. 11.—-For erection of works at Kingston, 
Hopwood Lane, Halifax, for Messrs. John Whittaker & Sons, 
comprising bakeries, store and packing-rooms, offices, stabling 
for eight horses, van shed, joiners’ shop, loading-sheds, engine 
and boiler-house, chimney and appurtenances. Messrs. Geo. 
Buckley & Son, architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax. 

Hampton.—For erection of a detached dwelling-house and 

pair of houses on the Manor Park Estate, Hampton, Middle- 
sex. Mr. Fredk. G. Hughes, architect, Estate Office, Hampton- 
on-Thames. 

HANDSWoORTH.—Feb. 4 —For additions and alterations to 
the Birchfield branch library, Handsworth, Staffs. Particulars 
may be obtained on application to the Surveyor, Council House, 
Handsworth. 

Harrow.—Feb. 1o.—For erection of a classroom, &c., at 
the infants’ school at Alperton, Harrow. Messrs. Houston & 
Houston, architects, 1 Long Acre, W C. 

HAwortH.—Feb. 5.—For erection of a church Sunday 
school at Haworth, Yorks. Mr. Thomas W. Bottomley, 
architect, 16 Prince Street, Haworth, 

HINDLEY.—Feb. 2.—For erection of public offices in Wigan 
Road, Hindley, Lancs. Messrs. Heaton, Ralph & Heaton, 
architects, Wigan. 


HUDDERSFIELD — Feb. 6 — For erection of a dwelling- 
house and stabling, &c., in Albert Street, Lockwood. Messrs. 
J. B. Abbey & Son, architects, 344 New Street, Huddersfield. 

HUDDERSFIELD —Feb. 12 —For alterations and additions 
to Ravensdeane, Edgerton. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, archi- 
tects, Huddersfield. 

Hutu.—Feb. 4.—For erection of a workshop in the goods 
yard of the Hull and Barnsley railway at Sculcoates. Mr. 
T. B Simpson, architect, Custom House Buildings, Hull. 


Huti.—For erection of two villas, Beverley Road, Hull. 
Messrs. Freeman, Son & Gaskell, architects, 11 Carr Lane, 
Hull. 

ILFORD.—Feb. 9.—For erection of a boys and girls’ 
school for 960 children and an infants’ school for 480 children, 
with latrines, playsheds, fencing and schoolkeeper’s house, 
&c., on the Highlands site, Cranbrook Park, Ilford Mr. C. J. 
Dawson, architect, 7 Bank Buildings, High Street, liford. 


IsLE OF WIGHT.—Feb, 6.—For erection of new coastguard 
buildings at the Needles, Isle of Wight, consisting of houses 
for four men, watch-room, outbuildings, &c. Specifications, 
&c., can be seen at the Director of Works Office, at the Alum 
Bay coastguard station, or at the office of the Superintending 
Engineer, Portsmouth Dockyard. 


KEIGHLEY.—Feb. 2 —For alterations at the slipper baths 
-n Albert Street. Mr. W. H. Hopkinson, borough engineer, 
Town Hall. 

LANCASTER.—Feb. 2.—For erection of business premises 
in North Road, Lancaster. Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, 
Lancaster. 

LEICESTER —Feb. 2.—For erection of temporary corrugated 
iron sheds, with concrete ftoors, &c, in the Abbey Park Road. 
Mr. E. George Mawbey, engineer, Town Hall, Leicester. 


LEICESTER.—Feb. 3.-—For supply of 1,0°0,000 Jarrah or 
Karri wood-paving blocks. Mr. E. George Mawbey, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester. 


LEICESTER.—Feb. 13 —For erection of generating station, 
stores, offices and other buildings, for the tramways committee. 
Mr. E. George Mawbey, engineer, Town Hall, Leicester 


LISCARD.—Feb 19.—For erection of a chimney and main 
flue at the electric supply works, Seaview Road, Liscard, 
Cheshire. Mr. J. H. Crowther, engineer, Great Float, near 
Birkenhead. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON THE SUNBURY WALL DECORATIO 


THE KING OF WALL 


HANGINGS. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillin 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of is. per yard. | 


SOLID in Colour, Relief & Val 


CAMEOID, 


FREDK:. WALTON 


legrams, 
'' Lincrusta-Walton, London."’ 


Contractors to H.M. Government 


THH ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, & 


he New Embossed Decorative Material 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS 


quality, BEAUTIFUL AS FLAS 
& CO. Ltp., Sole Wanufacturers 
4 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


MELLOWES & CO.’S 


ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
al! principal Rallways and Corporations. 


for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, 
PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 


and Patentee 


Telephone, 
No. 8769. GERRA 
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LoNDON.—Feb. 10 — For repairs and decorations at 834 
Old Kent Road, and drainage works at 844 Old Kent Road 
Mr. T H. Cole, surveyor, 858 Old Kent Road, S.E 

MoRLEY.—For additions to bakery, Mitchell Street, Morley, 
Yorks. Messrs. R. Castle & Son, architects, London City and 
Midland Bank Chambers, Cleckheaton. 

MORPETH.—Feb. 16—For work in connection with the 
new cattle market, comprising the erection of offices, iron-bar 


division fences, cement concreting, forming entrance to market, | 


gates and fencing, &c.; also for the formation and paving of 
roads from Oldgate Street to the market. Mr. F. Brumell, 
town clerk, ‘own Hall, Morpeth. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— Feb. 4.—For erection of the 
masonry of a new bridge at North Farm Ford, Long Benton. 
Mr. John Waters, district surveyor, Long Benton. 

NEW HEATH.—Feb. 3.—For erection of boys, girls and 
infants’ schools, teachers’ residences, fence wails and con- 
yveniences. Messrs. Rollinson & Son, architects, 13 Corpora- 
tion Street, Chesterfield. 

NEWSHAM.—Feb. 3 —For erection of a workmen’s club at 
Warwick Street, Newsham, Northumberland. Mr. John 
Goulding, architect, Blyth. 

‘NEWTON ABBOT —Feb. 10 —For erection of casual wards 
&c, at the workhouse. Mr. S. Segar, architect, Union Street, 
Newton Abbot. 

OVENDEN.—Feb. 4.—For erection of ten dwelling-houses 
at Friendly, Ovenden, Yorks. Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 29 
Northgate, Halifax. 

RHODESIA.—Feb. 26.—For establishment and working of 
an electric tramway system, Bulawayo. Messrs. Davis & 
Soper, 54 St Mary Axe, London, E.C. 

ROTHERHITHE.—Feb. 5 —For repairs to the floor, &c., of 
the kitchen at the infirmary, Lower Road, Rotherhithe. 
Messrs. Newman & Newman, architects, 31 Tooley Street. 

ST, GERMANS.—Feb. 2.—For erection of a Sunday school, 
organ chamber, &c, at the Wesleyan chapel, St. Germans, 
Cornwall. Mr. J. Sansom, architect, Greenbank Lane, 
Liskeard. 

SCOTLAND.—Feb. 4.—For enlargement of Leith Walk 
school, Edinburgh. Mr. Carfrae, architect, 3 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND.---Feb. 6.—For erection of a new coastguard 
boathouse and alterations to existing slipway at Stornoway, in 


the Island of Lewis, Scotland. Particulars will be supplied on 


_ application to the Director of Works Department, Admiralty. 


SELLY OAK —Feb. 2—For construction and fixing of 
woodwork fittings for the general stores and receiving wards 
at the workhouse, King’s Norton, Birmingham. Mr Edwin 
Docker, clerk to Guardians, 10 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

TIPTON —Feb. 5.—For erection of a block of schools at 
Park Lane, Tipton. Mr. Alfred Long, architect, 21 New 
Street, West Bromwich. 

WALES.—For erection of the Blaenavon hotel and the 
rebuilding of the Railway inn, Ton Mawr, near Neath, 
Messrs. James & Upham, architects, 48 Quay Street, Cardiff. 

WALES.—Feb. 4.—For erection of a vestry at Pricetown, 
Nantymoel. Mr. H. B. Davies, 12 Commercial Street, 
Nantymoel, 

WALES.—Feb. 6.—For erection of a police and fire-brigade 
station in Pleasant Street and Orchard Street, Swansea. Mr. 
Jno. Thomas, town clerk, Guildhall, Swansea. 

WALES —Feb 7.—For erection of a colliery manager’s 
house and out-offices at Reynolton, Pembrokeshire. Mr. tie 
Preece James, architect and sanitary engineer, Tenby. 

WALES.—Feb. 7.—For erection of a police-station and 
cotrt-house at Caergwrle, Flintshire Messrs. John H. Davies 
& Sons, architects, 14 Newgate Street, Chester. 

WALES.—Feb. 7.—For erection of twenty houses at Cefn 
Cribbwr, near Bridgend. Messrs. J. & F. J, Hurley, architects, 
10 Bridgend Road, Tondu. 

WALES —Feb 11.—For erection of a schoolroom in Pottery 
Row, Merthyr. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, 50 Glebeland 
Street, Merthyr. : 

WALES.—Feb, 12.—For erection of an infants’ school and 
additions and alterations to the existing boys and infants’ de- 
partments of Barry school, in High Street, Barry. Mr. George 
Thomas, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff 

WALES —Feb. 14.—For erection of sixty houses on the 
Nantyffyllon estate, Maesteg. Mr. W. W. Paddison, architect, 
Llynvi Offices, Maesteg. 

WALSALL —Feb. 9.—For erection of a school to accom- 
modate 1,000 children, and a cookery centre and caretaker’s 
house at the Chuckery, Walsall. Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, 
architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL.—Feb. 4 —For alterations to pavilions 
at the workhouse. Mr, John J. Wilson, architect, West 
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For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
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very information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 


Absolutely Safe from Fire, 


HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS: 
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J. WEEKS & CO., LIMITED, 
KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 


Supply all kinds of Boilers, their Improved and other valve 
tested Hot-water Pipes, Oastings, Connections and Fittings 
at lowest retail prices. 

Telegraph, “ Hortulanus. London.” Telephone No. 8729, 


By Its use 
alone can any 


LONDON & 


——. —— ae LANCASHIRE 
ORTLEY FIRE cLay co, ‘TENCH ASPHALTE CO. Jgaiaiicts 


‘(Branch ofthe Leeds Fireclay Oo, ,»Ltd.), 


cLLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 
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AZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS | 
JERFECTION 


Medal Paris, 1867. Only Medal Vienna 1873 
Works-BRIDGWATER, , 


. LXVIIL. 


Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon S$t., B.C. 


IN ROOFING. 


wae LTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


ing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


fanufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


of THE ARCHITECT, Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Lib3ral Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduetion of Business, 


Subscribed Capital, 22,228,875. 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
6d. | published on Application to The Publisher, 
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TENDERS. 


AMBLE. 
the butchering department 


For extension to thi 
operative Society, Amble, | 
Rosson HINDMARSH, archi 

R. & G. Brown, Amble (accepied ) 
; BILSTON. 
For supplying about 4,700 yards of 


Northumberland. 
tect, Alnwick. 


2-inch cast-iron socket 


For erection of three 
Dewsbury Moor. 


wike. 


of the ae ae B. Blackburn, 
£261 17 10 (ea aes 


& CONTRACT REPORTER. 
SUPPLEMENT 


Mr. HENRY STEAD, arc 
Accepied tenders, 
Heckmondwike, mason and bricklayer. 


if Richardson & Son 


J. E. Cookson, 


(Jaw. 30, 1903. 


| 
| 
fence walls, &c, at 
hitect, Heckmond- 


DEWSBURY. 
dwelling-houses, 


s, Dewsbury, joiner. 
ondwike, plumber and glazier. | 
Heckmondwike, plasterer. | 


km 


A. Thompson, Liversedge, slater. ; 


J. Sykes, Kilpinhill, Dewsbury, painter. 


J 
pipes, with special castings, bends, &c. Mr. J. P, WAKE- DONINGTON. 
FORD, surveyor. < : For erection of chapel and classroom at Donington. | 
COCHRANE & Co., Woodside, Dudley (accepted). J. Guttridge . ; : £956. aaae 
For laying 4,700 lineal yards of 3-inch cast-iron pipes from S. Hipwell 700 O 40 
The Green, Trysull, to the Greyhound inn, Swindon. Mr. J. Ringrose . are : ae : . 720 TOMO. 
J. P. WAKEFORD, surveyor, G. BARNSDALE, Donington, Spalding (accepted) 630 9 © 
W. THompson & Co., Bingfield Street, Tipton (accep/ed ). J. B. Baker . ; ; : : F . 629 mo 
H. Chappell & Sons - ; 625 0-0 
Sac ee 1 Manningham FINCH EES 

Arcade, Bradford. Cet: ciate Finchley : : £2,500 Oo 0 
W. FARNISH, 26 Northfield ee Manningham, Bradford J eee a es 
ee: W. Horvie, Highgate 1,920 0 ¢ 
BRENTFORD. Hardy Bros, mens pee Be onc 
<ing- é assage. Mr. NOWELL PARR, &‘uUr- B E. Nightingale, London 1,850 Omc 
oo ae teeta ee ee ego C. H. Barsell, Finchley 1,763 ONC 
Te Ball. : £149 9 0 Parkinson & Son, London 1,738 "Gmec 
Mowlem & Co, eRaAO. 10E50 Vigor & Co, Poplar . 5 : 1,738 “Omet 
R. D. Daniel 139 10 O Patman & Fotheringham, London 1,700 O ¢ 
Swaker ° 131 15 Oo Ambrose & Co., Highgate 1,679 oO < 
Paker . £31-eO uo W. Tout, Hendon : . 1,520 “Gm 
Peters & Co. : 2 : : : : 120 shoe O J. Stewart, Tottenham A : . 1,505 sme 
B, NowEtt & Co., Warwick Road, Kensington, B. Finch & Co., Ltd., Lambeth 1,498 o | 
W. (accepted) . ; ‘ T19 /0—.0 H. Knight & Son, Tottenham . 1,494 0 | 
Borrow & Co., Wood Green 1,390 Op 
COWES. F. W. Harris, Barnsbury . 1,375 Op 
For erection of chimney-shaft at the waterworks. C. R. Price, London. : 1,368 oO 

STOKES & CO., Reading (accepted ) E208) O10 H. T. Cooper, Newington , 1,295. 6 

Spiers & Son, London : f 1,274 2 

DEPTFORD. Wilcox & Son, Finchley : : . 1,195 23 

For street works in Cottesbrooke Street. W. Dudley, New Southgate : 5. izhe 

_E. ETHERIDGE, 8A Rollins Street, Canterbury W. T. Batchelor, Finchley ‘ ees . Liles 

Road, Old Kent Road, S.E. (accepted ) JfB10, 1670 Tenders referred to committee. 

———————— . 
DRAWING OFFICE. 


“SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE'S “INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | 

COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED 


ED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


ECTROGRAPHED 


QUANTITIES, &c., EL 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &e., 10/6 per ream. 
OLDACRES & co 52 CHANCERY LANE, 
ay 


LONDON, W.O. 
‘Quantities ’’ Box, 14” g” 


x5", 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles, 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


Surveyors’ Diary an 


FERR 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON; 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.,| 
-|POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
d Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 1d.3 


Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 
O-GALL 


IC 
RINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground., 


Leather, 1s. 


BLUE and 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electrie Light. 
Telephone No, 871 Hop. 


Tr. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different Fiads) 


'POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers — 
73inches wide). i 


POORE’S Traeing Cloths (¢ different kinds), 
Sena for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and San 


GEO, J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERF 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRA! 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAP! 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMM 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broa’ 


WESTMINSTER. 
one No. 185 Westminster. 
Cartoons, Lon' 


Teleph 
Telegraphic Address, * 


LIGHTNING | 
CONDUCTO! 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, | 


WwW. J. FURSE & ¢ 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires 
Telegrams, “FURS, NOTTINGHAM.” | 


| 
NO MORE BURST PIPE 
PATENT 


INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘© DURABLE”? ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. EMPTYING 
GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 


ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. | 1WIN STOP-COCK. 
GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. | As used by War Office and 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. London School Board. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


GATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


GARRATT 


London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. Leipsic Road, Camberwell, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


EASTBOURNE. 


For the supply of 72 lengths of 27-inch diameter cast-iron 


pipes in 12-feet lengths, with turned and bored joi 
Mr. DANIEL J. BOWE, surveyor, 
A. G. CLOAKE, High Holborn, W.C. (accepted) £563 11 


HASLEMERE. 


For erection of house at St. George’s Wood, Haslemere, 


Surrey. Messrs. READ & MACDONALD, architects, 


IRELAND—continued, 


For the extension of the main sewera 
town district at Youghal. 
28 South Mall, Cork, 
T. Murray & Son, Youghal, co. Cotk 
cepted) : : ‘ 


ge system to the Williams- 


nts. Mr. W. H. Hit, jun., engineer, 


3 (ac- 
: ; «£2500: 0 
KNARESBOROUGH. 


For works in connection with a scheme of main sewerage at 


F. Milton. : ; ; 41,422 sg Dh Killinghall, Knaresborough. Mr. R. ANNAKIN, surveyor, 
Haslemere Builders, Ltd. . T354015, 0 44 Station Parade, Harrogate. 
Chapman & Lowry . ag Wr eG a Ser Dickinson ieee DAYcaota) & 
ZEMEL HEMPSTEAD. T. Godfrey «3,640. Q 0 
For street works in Cemmaes Terrace. Mr. WALTER R. G. Buckley 1476 0 o 
LOCKE, borough surveyor. G Parsons 1,455 9 Oo 
H. BROWN, Watford (accepted) . : ; - £349 0 o J. Thompson amy aa 1,452, 0 o 
Note.—Lowest of four tenders. Exors. of late W. Annakin 1,438 90 0 
HOUNSLOW. fs hess 1,425 o a 
nstructing a new road on the Treaty House Estate ytd, ‘ 1,239 ° 
te Rarsiow. aie P. G. PARKMAN, surveyor. J. H, Matthews : Ve se 1,310.0 0 
J. MowLem & Co., Westminster (accepted) £848 O00 0 F. U. SIMPSON, Burton Leonard (accepted ) 930, 3-7 
IRELAND. LITTLEHAMPTON. 
Wor erection of free library for the Waterford joint finance and | For extension of water mains in East Ham Road and at Wick. 
law free library committee. Mr. ALBERT E. MURRAY, Mr. H. Howard, surveyor. 
architect, 37 Dawson Street, Dublin. Duke & Ockenden ; ‘ w hOste be a 
leone, | lw, p -£4,802 0 o| W. Wallis Ses eye cm aN » O32") Oh, O 
Hamilton & Titterington . - 4,400 0 o H. BRAYBON, Arundel (accepted ) . oe An aee G 
J. Hemmingway : A763 Oe Oo LONDON. 
McKee & McNally . 3853 3 9] For supply of fire hydrants, single and double pattern, as may 
J. Hearne . . 3,803 2 I be required by the various Metropolitan water companies 
| 3,740 6 4 for a period of three years, 
P. COsTEN, Waterford (accepted) ar 4, ALO O_O : A. B. 
For erection of a public library in Lower Kevin Street, Dublin. Abbott & Co., Ltd. ‘ ~45 12 6 ALICTE So 
T. MACKEY, 48 Camden Street (accepted ), Stevens & Struthers ‘ Aste 6 812 0o 
For supplying an ambulance for the conveyance of patients to Alley & MacLellan 4 28 G TelT eG 
Schull workhouse hospital, W. Smith & Bros., Ltd. F a Aaa O 7.10 
Hitimeseeco, . . -£80 0 o Farringdon Works & Pontifex & 
Ditama . 770-0). O Sons, Ltd. . ; ( Size 6 a2 <6 
Dimasas . . 65.0 0 Wenham & Waters, Ltd. ely He mS 6 
Wilson & Stockall Vice Yo To. Stone & Co. . : - 219 7 5 11 8 
CoGieip.. . 45,0 °0 J. Blakeborough & Sons . pan fe fly Petre 
Ditto . ; q y 340-0 HAM, BAKER & Co. (accepted ) ae Te hie bake. 
M. Geoghegan & Sons , : : : : 20 OG A. Complete single-outlet hydrant. B, Complete double- 
T. DucGan, Schull (accepted for covered car) I2 © oO! outlet hydrant. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 


=) Ae TAR KENTISH 


Artificial Stone 
Moulded 


IN SLABS OR 
sphalte Manufactu 


The Company work 


§ IRosaic, 
or Plain, 


LAID IN SITU. 
rers & Contractors. 


. CW. HOBMA 


_ OLIFTONVILLE, souTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


VITCHELL & Co. 


‘Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
ILGAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.¢, 


very description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
terior of Churches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
) Private Buildings, &e. 

designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited. 


I, 


PORTABLE 


and for 


STANCHION 


CC  ——— — 

SALTER & Co. 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 

AND OTHER ASPHALTES, 
Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
Flat Roofs, Basement and other 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphalte 
ing Work. A) communications to 
ROW ROAD, PADDINGTON. Ww. 


x American . 
Water System . 


Heating Residences, Warehouses 
rches, Schools, Public Buildings, &c. 


q-page Advt. in last issue, 


OLFF DRYER Co. 


& 91 Sumner St., Southwark, London, S.E. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 23.— Office: Imperial Buildings, 
ate Citeus, London, E.C ‘ p 


SS 


|& 589 HAR 


DESIGN A 


: 


Pies 
U, | = 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


PAVING, Glazed Bricks. 


Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths, Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, | 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. 
Sitar 3 En ae i 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Rega.) 


N & co.STONE = 


The Best Machine for General Council and Estat 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 
re meee mee 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., | 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees. | 


WALTER’S, 


j, VENTILATORS 


aa Nae i 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Honses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


their own Mines of Fire-clay, 


Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 
shi A | aa ga AAD Fi i 


Full particulars can be obtained Srom the Offices, 


B R E A K ER : | pee Wirseur, LONDON, Eee. STREET 


OR STATIONARY. 
© work | 


| Ne Sz 


Clinker crushing. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


(Late of 87 Charlotte St.. Ww 
Linhope Street Works, 
Borset Square, N.W. 


INDSTRIAL@@ 
{ ARTSTUDIOS@ 
[a I WELLINGTON 
NY 5! GLASGOW 


iy 
all 
iif % A 
y x 
i 
| 


PZ 
- 


S AND GIRDERS 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


\ 


Latest 
mproved 


ARE THE BEST ON THE 
MARKET. | 


Also Makers of WALTFR's | 
Patent Solid Hinged Sher- | 
ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
Tobin’s Tubes, 
Smoky Chimney Oowls, &c. 


W2CEIKLE-&- SONS 
GLASS -STAINERS 
DIECORATORS"AND@ 
ART-FURNISHERS @ 


WALTERS, Wolverhampton) 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. | 
WOLVERHAMPTON, | 


MR. H. J. HORTON 
85 Gracechurch Street, : 


E.C. at 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LOWESTOFT. PADDINGTON. 
For construction ef seven groynes and the lengthening of the For street works in Ashworth Road and Grantully Road. Mr, 
four existing groynes upon the South Beach at Lowestoft, E. B. B, NEWTON, bere surveyor. 
Suffolk. Mir W. T. DOUGLASS, engineer, 15 Victoria Ashworth Road, 
Street, Westminster, S.W. J. Meston . : ; . £694 13 0 
J. & M. Patrick ! ; : E , » £4,690 0 Oo Lawrence & Thacker ; ; : 4 . O32. 0m 
Leggott & Speight . ; : : ; 4,518 18 Io W. Pearce . . . . : . . 6C6-13 
R. C. Brebner & Co. : 5 : : A. Al eyoy ils B. Nowell & Co. . : . : - . 598 11 3 
A. Fasey & Son TA, PRET E gett lees OOPS tle E, Parry & Co. 
W. Gradwell & Co. . . . 3602 2 0| W.Neave& Son .  . . 3) 
E. R. LESTER, Plymouth (accepted). : 23) 5 COM OmO J. Mowlem & Co. . 24 . : , : 578 0 oO 
T. Adams. : ; : 5 - ; . > .575 16=me 
D. R. Paterson. 4 : ; : : : 536 17 II 
R. Ballard 5 467° of 
eve eer! H. BOYER, Terminus Wharf, Paddington (ae 
For sewerage works for the Blyth and Cowpen Urban District cepted) . f ? 309 0 o 
Councils. -Mr. ROBERT GRIEVES, surveyor. ; 
Glens eviomttes ) 5 tenet 0 ap Be eer, £847 II 4 Growl Ree 
G. Thornton : : : : 5 s 7 ro) J. Meston . . . . . . - 2,209 7 6 
J. Thompson : E ; ‘ ; ‘ eA sh ae Be) Lawrence & Thacker : é , . . 1,889 12 
He Coxon & Co. . t £ ‘ Or Tae 2) B. Nowell & Co, é : < : “ ° 1,805 17 ay 
J. Hollins. f ‘ p i ; - 739 18 <8 W. Pearce ; ‘ ; ‘ é ; - 1,772 10 6 
iF McLaren & Shine D k s = A 7 30m 6 W. Neave & Son : 5 5 a A 1,768 Oo 0 
SMiller ; , : é ; 5 Ae Pa Oe MS E. Parry & Co.. : . . . . - 1,749 16 0 
McLaren & Co. . : } ! E oo AT EIT 3 23 T. Adams. : : ; : . : - 1,731 15 
J.Robson . 5 |e eC «692 18 | J. Mowlem & Co... | 1,728 0 0 
D. D. Hall . : 684 6 o D. R. Paterson ‘ ; : ; : . 1,605 Sa 
Gok. SIMPSON, Newcastle-on- Tyne (accepted) « 634 15 9 H. BOYER aie . . . . - 1,449 0 0 
J. McLaren . ; : AR62e a0 R. Ballard : ‘ : : 5 . 1,397 Ome 
J. Spark. : . : - - : eR Spe a0 RocHD kau 
For supply and fixing of new pitch-pine dressing-boxes, con- 
NORTHAM. crete flooring, &c. in the first-class swimming-baths, 
For erection of a wall in masonry along the widened portion Smith Sree Re oe bores 
of Silford Rayleigh Road, Northam, Devon, Mr. W. H. oo reet (accepted ) 
THORNTON, resident engineer. For sewerage works in Bury Road, Marland, through private 
R. Mouton, Northam (accepted ), 4s 9d. per perch run. lands, and Kingsland Road to Manchester Road, in the 
Castleton Moor district. Mr. S. S. PLATT, borough 
surveyor. 
R. & T. HOWARTH,,150 Royd Street (accepted). 
POPLAR. 
For making-up the carriageway and kerbing and paving the SALE, 
footways of Beach Road, Bow. For street works in Baxter Road, Oldfield Road, Lynwood 
Peters & Co. P : é . £886 13 11 Grove, Stanley Grove. Mr. W. HOLT, surveyor. 
G. J. ANDREWS, Poplar (accepted ) : : 611 90x OO G. BETHELL & SONS, Oldfield Road, Sale (accepted ). 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) ( 
7 Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAN, 


“Impermeable” Concrete Pavin 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. | 


ARTIFICIAL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Windc 
Dressings, &¢C. fireproof Floors and Stairs. | 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N.| 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
110 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DicKk’s PaTEents) 


J 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SCOTLAND. 


For construction of a fireclay pipe sewer in Balgreen Road, 


Edinburgh. 
W. Beattie & Son : 
J. Cowie & Son , 
Henderson & Duncan : 
T. Davidson : 
Ludham Bros, 
R Wallace . F ‘ 
D. Stratton . ; : p 
P. & J. Gilhooly . 
J. Mantin ; - : : : 
L. Kelly. a : ; ; F 
W. Morris F ; . : a 
A. WADDELL & SON (accepted) . 


SEVENOAKS. 


For erection of a residence in Hitchen Hatch Lane. 
A. FINCH, architect, 76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


Patman & Fotheringham . ‘ - 
BARRETT & POWER (accepted ) . 
T. L. Fearon (wzthidrawn) 7 : 


SOUTHWARK. 


For heating and ventilation of the town hall and the new 
extension, Walworth Road, S.E. Mr. A, HARRISON, 


borough engineer. 


SWINDON. 
For wiring the town hall for electric light, 


STEEL Bros., Cheltenham (accepted ) , -£$256 0 o 


£542 15 0 
498 0 o TOTTENHAM. 
es Ie Pye erection of stables, cart-sheds, workshops, three cottages 
440 11 6 and general depot buildings on land facing the Green, 
408 2 I0 Tottenham. Mr. W. H. PRESCOTT, engineer. 
os A J ALMOND & Sons, Ponders End (accepted) . £12,448 0 o 
ve ea UTTOXETER. 
337 10 7 | For taking-down Creighton bridge, near Uttoxeter, levelling 
333 I0 oO and making-good roadway tosame Mr. JOSEPH PRESTON, 
293 9 3 district surveyor, Woodlands, Uttoxeter. 
Nevins & Co. : - é ° : - £360 0 o 
J. Mackay . : ; : : : : ~ i l49e O80 
Mr. W. C. Richardson . : : ; : 7 teh «0 oO 
WARD & GODHURE, Uttoxeter (accepted ) . - 105 0 oO 


-£4,200 0 oOo 
3,875 0 oO 
3,438 0 oO 


VENTNOR. 


For erection of isolation hospital at Undercliffe, 
A. SIMS, Ventnor (accepted ). 


WALES. 
For erection of a villa residence on the Llest estate, Llantwit- 


Tamplin & Makovski, Ltd. $4 15392) OO Fardre. Messrs. THOMAS & CULE, architects, Town Hall 
Vaughan & Brown, Ltd. . T1335.0..0 Chambers, Pontypridd. 
Z. D. Berry & Sons . 1,082 0 o C. H_ Cooksley . : -£1,290 0 o 
J. Stott & Sons. : 985 0 Oo Morris & Thomas 1,086 0.0 
Musgrave & Co. : 5 : ; 800 0 o W. Tucker & Son _ a: : 1,053 0 oO 
Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins, Ltd. . 749 0 O PRICE BROs., Cardiff (accepted ) 1,050 0 oO 
Dargue, Griffiths & Co. . E ; 745.070 
W. E. Bone. ° ; : ‘ 620 0 o WALSALL. 
R. Dawson& Co. . . . 480 0 0} For supply of two tramway transformers. 
PARKER & Co., Ltd. (accepted ) 3 42;253 1010 
SWANSEA. . 
For supply of electric motors and starting switches for twelve WINDSOR. 
months. For painting the outside of the guildhall. 
Accepted tenders. E. A. Snuggs ete wee Agee Beak iasntt -o 
Bruce Peeples & Co., Edinburgh, small motors. W. Knapp : : - y 92 10 o 
Keighley Electric Engineering Co., Vulcan Works, F. Greening we . : i (3370070 
Keighley, large motors. COOPER & Sons, High Street (accepied ) “eer OZ24 5) Oo 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC 


LIFTS 


HYDRAULIC, ELECTRIC, 
STEAM, HAND, AND POWER, 


FOR 
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| And GOODS. 


upplied to H.M. Government, 
Railway Companies, Hotels, 
Clubs, Public Buildings, 
Warehouses, Wharfs, and 
Private Houses. 


« MIDDLETON, 


wee & CENERAL ENCINEER, 


leepscar Foundry, Leeds. 


| OODEs : LIEBER, A.B.O., 47H EDITION, 


"phic Address, a HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” 
| hone No, 214, 


Iiondon Agent— 


a. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, B.C, Moncur St., 


PASSENGER LIFTS. 


JO 


SAFETY BALANCE 


Highest Awards: 
International Exhibition 
Edinburgh, 1886, and 


HEATING 


3 Glasgow Exhibitions. a aR oe - 

Maker of all kinds of INUIT MESSHRUIRI 
HYDRAULIC, Wi rls {I 

ELECTRICAL, nt US at 


STEAM, AND 
| HAND-POWER 


LIFTS & CRANES 
For Hotels, Clubs, 
Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, Railway Sta- 
tions, &c. For working 
from Town’s Mains, 
Overhead Tanks, Gas 
Engines or Accumu- 
lators. 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow ; Paisley 
Station, Ayr Station 
Hotel, Perth Sta- 
tion and Hotel, 
the New Club, 
Glasgow; Court 
Houses, Glasgow, 
&C. &c: 


G AND 
ENGINEERS, 


HEATIN 


VENTILATING 
N 


BENNIE 
HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, CROWN WORKS, 


Star Engine Works, 
GLASGOW. 
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Received too late for Classification. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT.—For making-up a portion of Alfred Street 
and the Broadway next the Warren, West End. Mr, W. E. 
Forster, clerk to the Urban District Council. 

LEEDS.—Feb. 3.— For formation of new streets upon the 
Ivy House estate, York Road, Leeds. Mr. John W. Fawcett, 
10 Albion Street, Leeds. 

PORTSLADE-BY-SEA.—F eb. 3.—For sewering, paving, kerb- 
ing and channelling of certain streets within the district. Mr. 
Thomas Austen, clerk, Council Offices, Portslade-by-Sea. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Feb. 12.—For supply and delivery of a 
new 25 nominal horse-power portable engine and boiler. Mr. 
W. Matthews, MI.C.E., waterworks engineer, 18-19 French 
street. 

WALES.—Feb. 9.-—For lighting the new portion of the 
Swansea workhouse building trom the Corporation electricity 
mains. Mr. Llew. Jenkins, clerk, Union Offices, Alexandra 
Road, Swansea. 

WHARFEDALE —Feb. 13 —For construction of a storage 
reservoir in the parish of Menston, for the Menston Water- 
works. Mr. E, J. Silcock, engineer, 10 Park Row, Leeds. 

YoRK.—Feb. 12.—For construction of a bridge and ap- 
proaches at North Lane, York, for the N.-E. Railway Company. 
Mr. C. N. Wilkinson, secretary, York. 

YORK —Feb. 16.—For sewering, levelling, paving, metal- 
ling, channelling, &c, of all private streets required to be made 
up within the city of York during a period of twelve months. 
Mr. A. Creer, city engineer and surveyor, Guildhall, York. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Av a meeting of the electric-lighting and power committee of the 
Liverpool Corporation it was announced that Mr. Arthur 
Bromley Holmes, city electrical engineer, had resigned his 
position owing to considerations ofhealth. The salary attach- 
ing to the post was 1,800. a year. Mr. Holmes was recom- 
mended ‘to be appointed consultant electrical engineer from 
March 1 next at a salary of 1,000/. a year, and the committee 
further recommended the appointment of Mr. A. Clough, 


G. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. 


WILLESDEN PAPE 


deputy electrical engineer, whose salary is now 700/. per 
annum, as resident engineer at a salary of 800/. 


AT the quarterly meeting of the visitors to the Bracebridge 
lunatic asylum on the 22nd inst. the chief subject dealt with 
had reference to the proposed installation of the electric light. 
At the last meeting the visitors considered the matter from 
several standpoints, and finally referred it to the building and 
sanitary committee to advise as to the expediency or otherwise 
of adopting electric light and power for the whole or part of 
the asylum, and to report as to its comparative cost as dis- 
tinguished from gas or any other form of light. Being em- 
powered to obtain expert assistance, the committee retained 
Mr. C. S. Vesey Brown as consulting electrical engineer at a 
fee of 282. 10s, and they now recommended the visitors to 
provide an electric installation for light and power purposes, 
both for the existing asylum buildings and those in course of 
construction, at a cost estimated at 4,500/. The committee’s 
recommendation was unanimously agreed to, and instructions 
given for specifications to be prepared and tenders obtained. 


Tue Bill of the great Ulster electrical scheme has now 
been drafted, and it appears that the intentions of the pro- 
moters are to generate and supply electric current for motive 
and lighting purposes over a wide area in the counties of 
Antrim, Armagh and Down, and in the city of Belfast. Large 
central stations are to be erected in Ballymena, Belfast and 
Newry, and power isto be manufactured in such quantities, and at 
such a price, that it is hoped the several local authorities, rail- 
way companies, tramway concerns and other large users of | 
electricity will find it to their interest to purchase from the new 
concern. The greater part of the capital, 1,200,0co/,, will be 
subscribed by a syndicate of London gentlemen, practically 
identical with that which has just carried out a similar scheme 
in South Wales, and on their behalf it is stated that there is no» 
intention to enter into competition with local authorities already 
supplying electricity. The project, the first of its kind in 
Ireland, is calculated to confer great benefits upon power users” 
in the country districts of Ulster, where coal is high priced and 
steam generation consequently often prohibitive. The many 
linen mills of the district, for instance, hope to inaugurate a 
new era of prosperity when the cost of driving the looms is. 
reduced; and a considerable extension of electric tramways 
and light railways is looked for when the generating plant is in: 
working order. The local authorities are, however, regarding 
the scheme critically. Newry has already decided to oppose 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHAN} 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON RO) 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.” LON VON, E.C. Telephone, 274 Holbor 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, L®., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, W.W. 
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the Bill in Parliament on the ground that the land sought to 
be acquired for a generating station may at some future time 
be required for harbour extensions. It is believed that the 
County Down railway company will also appear against the 
measure, and the attitude of Belfast City Council and the Belfast 
and Northern Counties railway company has not yet been 


determined. 


VARIETIES. 


workhouse there will shortly be 


At the Bethnal Green 
Mr. Finch, of 


erected new dormitories and maternity wards. 
76 Finsbury Pavement, London, is the architect. 

THE vane of the Dornoch Cathedral steeple, which was 
seriously damaged by the storm about a month ago, was, 
during the gale of Sunday night, completely blown down. It 
is only two years since the vane underwent a complete repair, 
including the regilding of the weathercock. 

As a result of the recent open competition for public free 
library and technical school at Chadderton, Mr. Arthur R 
Groome, A.RIB.A., and Mr. J. Lindsay Grant, Manchester, 
were awarded first premium; Messrs. Wocdhouse & Willoughby, 
Manchester, the second; and the third went to Mr. Richard 
Holt, Liverpool. Theassessor was Mr.A.N. Bramley, F.R.I.B.A, 
‘Nottingham 

THE eleventh International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography will be held in Brussels from September 2 to 
September 8, 1903, under the patronage of His Majesty the 
King of the Belgians. The Secretary-General of the Congress 
is Professor Dr F. Putzeys. All information and programmes 
can be obtained from Dr. Paul F. Moline, 42 Walton Street, 
Chelsea, S.W., the hon. secretary of the British committee. 

THE formal opening took place on the 12th inst. of the 
new fire station at Rushden. The building is on up-to-date 
lines, and on the best principles for fire brigade purposes. 
There is plenty of space for the appliances, and on the east 
side is a tower for the fire escape. On the west is the care- 
taker’s residence and a hose-drying tower, with an excellent 
drill and cleaning yard at the rear. 

IN order to check further decay, Lord Abinger has decided 
to carry out certain renovations and repairs to the old castle of 

Inverlochy, a building which played no inactive part in the 
history of Lochaber. He also intends cutting down a number 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Particulars from MTA TOR & CO. 


Solignum 
Wood Preservative. 


Ltd. 


of the trees which now grow so thickly round the ruins, so that 
the historical structure may be seen to better advantage from 
the railway. 


A REMARKABLE sale is fixed to take place on Wednesday 
next, when Messrs. Douglas Young & Co. will, within the 
precincts of Newgate Prison, offer to the highest bidder relics 
of so gruesome a character that even the most morbid-minded 
curio hunter is likely to be satisfied Among the articles to be 
sold will be the execution sheds, the toll-bell that has sounded 
the death-knell of many an assassin, the principal entrance 
door of the prison and the prisoners’ interview boxes. 


THE Council of the Society of Architects having been asked 
by the City Churches Preservation Society to express an 
Opinion on the proposed demolition of All Hallows, Lombard 
Street, has intimated its opinion that, it being understood that 
by the sale of the site a large sum of money will be available 
for the provision of churches and clergy in the poorer parts of 
the Metropolis, the sale of the site is justifiable under these 
circumstances, more particularly as there should be no difficulty 
in removing the building and re-erecting it upon some other 
site, thus preserving the building and its fittings for more 
extended use and service. 

IT is not often a town hall comes under the hammer, but 
that of the ancient borough of Sutton Coldfield will, in the 
course of the next week or so, be knocked down to the highest 
bidder. The town hall was designed by Mr. Geo. Bidlake in 
1859, and erected at a cost of 4,400/., part of the expenses 
being defrayed by the London and North-Western Railway 
Company, in consideration of their being released from the 
obligation to make a railway through Sutton to Lichfield. The 
placing of such an unusual lot in an auctioneer’s catalogue is 
due to the fact that it is not sufficiently commodious for the 
Corporation, who recently acquired the building which was 
originally the Royal hotel and subsequently a sanatorium. A 
new town hall is to be erected on a site adjoining. 

THE Diamond Fields Advertiser publishes details of the 
irrigation scheme for the Colesberg district. One hundred and 
forty thousand acres, fronting the Orange River, have been 
acquired, and the works will enable 16,000 acres to be cul- 
tivated, providing a good living for a thousand settlers and 
their families. The sum of 22,000/. required for the carrying 
out of the scheme has been furnished by the Rhodes Estate, 
Messrs. Wernher, Beit & Co., Mr. Abe Bailey and the Agri- 
cultural College. Part of the scheme is that after 5 per cent. 
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is paid on the capital the surplus profits shall be devoted to 
the requirements of the settlers. 

A NEW club and institute was opened at Shirebrook, 
Derby, on the 17th inst. It is built of brick and stone, with 
tiled roof, is a two-storey building, and contains a_billiard- 
room (which will accommodate two tables), card and bagatelle- 
rooms, reading, concert and lecture-rooms, refreshment-room 
and bar, committee-room and caretakers dwelling-house. At 
the rear of the main building and adjoining the Great Northern 
Railway embankment will be constructed a bowling green and 
skittle-alley. The whole of the building is illuminated by 
electricity, and the entire cost is estimated at about 2,500/. 
The institute affords accommodation for upwards of 300 
members. ‘The contractors are Messrs. F. H. & J. W. Moore, 
of Shirebrook, and the architect is Mr. Joseph Perkin, of the 
same place. 


Tue Warrington Town Council have Pagreed “that the 
municipal non-trading committee be authorised to appoint two 
chartered accountants to examine the accounts, books, vouchers 
and documents of the Corporation for the five years ending 
October 31, 1901, and that he shall have a right to examine 
any officials, servants or workmen of the Corporation with 
reference to all trading with the Corporation by members of 
the Council, either as principals or partners, or through limited 
companies in which they have been or are shareholders, or 
whether the trading has been done direct or indirect, or as 
contractors or sub-contractors during the said five years 4 
There is much agitation in the town on the subject. 


Tur new Congregational church on Primrose Hill, Kings- 
thorpe Road, Northampton, was opened on the 22nd inst. It 
has been built from the designs of Mr. Alexander Anderson, 
and is entered through a vestibule supported by high stone 
pillars, and stretching across the front of the chapel above the 
vestibule is a stone panel carved with eight life-sized figures 
symbolical of joyful worship. Over it are carved the words, 
“Approach with joy His courts unto.” Over the radiator inside 
the porch is a brass tablet with the following inscription :— 
“ The church and school were gathered by the patient love of 
the Rev. Thomas Arnold and members of Doddridge Church, 
who began their work in Kingsthorpe Road in 1865” At one 
end of the vestibule is a deacons’ vestry, and at the other is a 
staircase leading to the gallery which stretches along the 
bottom of the chapel. The total length of the interior is 9) feet, 


} 


pitch-pine pews. The chapel is in octagon shape, the dome | 
roof being supported by four angle arches. The electrigy) 
lighting and heating arrangements are excellent, whilst the 
acoustic properties of the building were found to answer 
admirably. The building was erected by Mr, G. W. Souster, | 
and the total cost is about 2,890/, exclusive of the ground, | 
which only cost the chapel 200/., so that the total expenses run 
up to 3,000/, 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE War Office has determined to erect fortifications for 
the protection of the town and port of Barrow-in-Furness. A_ 
fort will be built on Walney Island, having complete command 
of the entrance to Barrow and Duddon harbours, and here a 
garrison of Artillery will be maintained. Some years ago a 
fort existed at Walney, but it was abandoned The interests of 
Barrow have since that time greatly increased, especially from 
a shipbuilding point of view, and it is deemed that these 
interests necessitate protection. 


A MEETING of the Flesher Incorporation of the seven 
incorporated trades was held on the 23rd inst. in Trinity Hall, 
Aberdeen, Deacon Leiper presiding. A full discussion took 
place over the unanimous report of the sub-committee 
appointed recently to consider the question of the remodelling 
of the present slaughter-house buildings in Wales Street. 
After prolonged consideration it was resolved that the recom. 
mendation of the sub-committee be adopted and instructions 
given to send the plans to the Town Council for approval. The 
estimated cost of the whole scheme is slightly under 20,000/. 


IN response to an advertisement for competitive designs 
for the new free library at Workington, seventy-three sets wer 
sent in by architects from all parts of the kingdom These 
were on view in the Edkin Street Drill Hall last week anc 
attracted considerable attention. The assessor, Mr. Sidney R 
Smith, of London, gave his award as follows :—Ist premiatec 
design, Messrs W. A. Mellon & Geo. Wittet, York; 2n 
premiated design, Messrs. Spencer W. Grant & Jas C 
Bowden, London; 3rd premiated design, Messrs. Alfred Co. 
& F. D. Clapham, London ; highly commended (1) Messrs 
Wills & Anderson, London; (2) Mr. H. A. Crouch, London 


and there is accommodation for 500, the seating consisting of 


(3) Messrs. Hennell & Son, London. The premiums wer 
26/., 152. and 1o/. respectively. | 
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THE new military hospital now being erected on part of the 
site of the old Millbank Prison will afford largely increased 
accommodation for soldier patients, and will be greatly in 
advance of the Rochester Row Hospital in respect of 
compliance with modern requirements It is part of a con- 
siderable scheme of building which the War Office have in 
process of completion at Millbank. Already the new Army 
Service Corps Barracks, long wanted in London, are occupied, 
and the hospital, which will afford room for some 200 beds, 
will soon be finished. The hospital part of the scheme is 
estimated to cost 100,000/. It includes six separate blocks of 
buildings, carried out in red brick, with string-courses and 
dressings of sandstone, much after the style of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, and as in the case of that great institution there is 
provided suitable covered communication between the com- 
ponent blocks of the hospital. When the Millbank building is 
completed, the patients in the Rochester Row Hospital will be 
removed to it, but the latter institution will still be maintained 
for military patients, for whom in London the accommodation 
has long been unsatisfactory and insufficient. 


BETWEEN 10 and 11 o'clock A.M. on Friday last an 
accident of a serious nature occurred in Marlborough Street, 
Dublin, when portion of a scaffolding erected in the grounds 
of the new training college atiached to the offices of National 
Education gave way, and several men were thrown to the 
ground. Theinjured persons were James Neilan, bricklayer, 
27 Thomas Street, thirty years; John Ivors, 30 North Anne 
Street, thirty-five years; John Regan, 30 Upper Tyrone Street, 
twenty-eight years; and Michael Casey, 23 Sinnott Row, twenty- 
six years The four men were conveyed in the Corporation 
ambulance to Jervis Street hospital, where Dr. Ryan, house 
surgeon, decided on detaining Neilan and Ivors, who had fallen 


a distance of 30 and 20 feet respectively, as the extent of their 
injuries could not be ascertained without careful examination 
Regan and Casey, who had fallen about 14 feet, were not 
detained, as their injuries were not of a sufficiently serious 
nature to render such a course necessary. 


Mr. W. A. Ducat, Local Government Board inspector, 
was on the’2!Ist inst. engaged in hearing evidence bearing on 
the application of the Penrith Urban Council for powers to 
acquire part of the Whinfell Holme by compulsory purchase 
from Lord Hothfield. In consequence of the large sum— 
10,oco/.—which his lordship was known to have asked for the 
land required, the proceedings were listened to with keen 
interest by a large number of townsmen, including most of the 
members of the Council. Mr T. Shepherd Little, instructed 
by Messrs. Scott & Allan, Penrith, appeared for the Council, 
and Mr. Alexander Glen, instructed by Messrs Dawson, 
Bennett & Co., London, for Lord Hothfield. Dr. Craven, 
medical officer, appeared for the West Ward Rural District 
Council. Mr W. Little and Mr. C. N. Armstrong watched 
the case on behalf of interested local landowners After a 
lengthy discussion, Mr. Glen and Mr Little addressed the 
inspector, and the inquiry concluded about five o’clock. The 
inspector visited the various sites during the afiernvon. 


A MEETING of the committee of management of the 
Aberdeen Art Gallery was held on the 2oth inst., Mr. Murray, 
Glenburne Park, in the chair. The secretary, Mr. Hugh 
Macdonald, S.S.C, read the letter from Messrs. Morice & 
Wilson, advocates, agents for the trustees of the late Mr. John 
Clark, advocate, in Aberdeen, who resided at Clifton, Bristol, 
intimating a donation of 7,000/. for the purpose of altering and 
enlarging the Art Gallery, so as to provide a sculpture hall, 
any surplus and interest, after meeting the necessary expenses, 
to be devoted to the equipment of the hall. The committee 
received the intimation with very great pleasure, and in grate- 
fully accepting the munificent offer of Mr. Clark’s trustees, 
resolved at once to take the necessary steps to enable them to 
comply with the conditions on which the grant is made, and 
which the committee considered were in themselves most 
reasonable and proper. Mr. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., 
the architect, submitted plans of the proposed additions, which 
were considered satisfactory, and the secretary was accordingly 
instructed to apply to the Governors of Robert Gordon’s College 
for a strip of ground behind the Art Gallery for the necessary 
extension. 
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BEFORE the Glasgow branch of the Incorporated Society of 
British Decorators, ‘Mr. James Paton, superintendent of the 
museums and art galleries in the Faculty Hall, St. George’s 
Place, delivered a lecture on “ Mosaics in History and Art.” 
Colonel Bennett presided. After defining and describing the 
various classes of work to which the name of mosaic is given, 
and limiting his attention to pictorial mosaics made up of 
small cubes of coloured enamel, Mr. Paton pointed out that 
mosaic is the most powerful decorative medium which has ever 
come into the hands of the artist. The practice of mosaic- 
working is one of. high antiquity. It came into extended use 
at the most interesting stage of human progress, and therefore 
its history had intimate relation to a subject of the deepest 
import to mankind—the introduction and the early growth of 
the Christian religion. Mosaic-working was a costly and 
difficult art, requiring on the part of its successful practitioner 
very high artistic and technical skill ; but, when composed and 
properly fixed, a mosaic picture was practically unchangeable 
and imperishable. The fundamental condition in the employ- 
ment of a medium so potent was that it be used with modera- 
tion, sobriety and reticence, the risk of a mosaic being that it 
might dazzle more than permanently delight. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Navy League Training Home, Liscard, Cheshire, is 
being fitied with the latest improved hot-water heating ap- 
paratus by Messrs. John King, Ltd, engineers, Liverpool, who 
have also in hand the ventilation and hot-water supply. 


THE new board schools, Trefriw, North Wales, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester stoves, Manchester grates, exhaust roof ventilators and 
inlet tubes, by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Man- 
chester. 


A VERY large clock has been erected in the tower of the 
new buildings for the Royal Masonic Institutions for Boys, 
Bushey. It shows time on four dials each 8 feet across, 
chimes the quarters and strikes the hours. The clock has been 
made to the designs of Lord Grimthorpe by John Smith 
& Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, who have just received 
instructions to make a large clock with four dials for the 
Harbour Trustees’ Offices, Swansea. 
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FORD’S SILICATE OF LIMESTONE PROCEss 


IN March of last year we were able to give some particu 
of a new system, the invention of Mr. Lewis P. Ford, fort 
manufacture of an artificial building stone of high quali 
During the interval which has elapsed since then vario 
experiments and improvements have been made, tie stone h 
been subjected to tests and analyses by experts, from which 
has successfully emerged, and it is now ready to be put ont 
market. In connection with the annual meeting and banq! 
of the National Federation of Building Trade Employers 
the Trocadéro, Mr. Ford has opened in the adjacent premis 
28-30 Shaftesbury Avenue, show-rooms where may be seen spe 
mens of the stone in various forms, as slabs, blocks, bricks, cary 
work, a font, &c., from an examination of which an opini 
may be formed of the value of the invention. The only ing 
dients used are pure silicate sand and a small proportion | 
lime; specimens of excellent quality are shown made from t 
tailings of the Johannesburg mines, others from sand frc 
Leighton- Buzzard, Glasgow, Birmingham, &c, and all is fou 
equally suitable. Indeed, it is claimed that wherever sand exi 
works can be set up and stone and (which is perhaps of mc 
significance) bricks manufactured at the minimum of co 
The many advantages that Mr. Ford maintains his sto 
possesses include its cheapness, durability, immunity fic 
climatic and atmospheric deterioration, its fine colour and t 
ture and its facility for working. The little exhibition 
Shaftesbury Avenue will remain open for a few days long 
and Mr. Ford will no doubt be pleased to receive visitors a 
explain to them the manifold merits of his invention. __ 


RETEMPERING CEMENT MORTAR. 


IN the construction of the Manhattan Railway Compan 
power station at Seventy-fourth Street and East River, N 
York City, during the past two years, about 40,000 barrels 
cement were used, all of which was carefully inspected, o1 
3,5c0 briquettes being made and broken. In the course of tl 
work several special investigations were made, which < 
described in a paper by Mr. Thomas S. Clark, resident en 
neer in charge of construction of the power station, printed 
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~oment and Engineering News for October, from which the 
ollowing paragraphs have been taken:— ; 

It is to be regretted that the practice of retempering Rosen- 
lale cement mortar after it has lain in the masons’ tubs over 
he noon hour is a frequent practice by builders in New York 
tity. It is nota question whether a wall built with retempered 
2osendale cement mortar will fail or not, but it is a question of 
etting the best wall for the money expended. To prove to 
he satisfaction of all concerned that Rosendale cement mortar 
s injured by retempering after sixty minutes the experiments 
hown in the table were made. All briqueties in like sets of 
ame brand were made from the same bag of cement and their 
reatment was exactly the same, except the retempering, which 
vas done at the end of the hour, and enough water added, as 
n practice, to bring the mass back to its original consistency. 


Effect of Retempering Rosendale Cement Mortars. 


Tensile Strength. 
— $$ _—_——. 


vei A ver. i ibs. pe 
Baye a, or al ae ok Remarks. 
Neat cement ; water, 28 %* 

3 I 43 139 Not retempered 

3 I 13 2 Retempered after 60 mins. 
24: 7 27 166 Not retempered  _ ; 
24 7 20 64 Retempered after 60 mins. 
24 14 20 180 Not retempered : 
24 14 Yi 80 Retempered after 60 mins. 
24 28 6 219 Not retempered 
24 28 6 94 Retempered after 60 mins. 
24 56 5 322 Not retempered ; 
24 56 3 180 Retempered after 60 mins. 

I cement, 3 sand mortar; water, 14 % 

24 28 5 39 Not retempered 
24 28 5 31 Retempered after 60 mins. 
24 56 5 73 Not retempered 
24 56 5 59 Retempered after 60 mins. 
24 112 5 113 Not retempered 
24 112 5 56 Retempered after 60 mins. 


* Per cent, of water given is the initial wetting. 
' The same disastrous results were obtained even when 
he cement was moistened every fifteen minutes of the hour. 
Contractors have argued that if a little fresh cement is 
added the mortar is as good as it was originally. It is 
juite true that the strength is increased, but the old mortar 
nust be considered as almost inert material. It cannot be 
supposed that the fresh cement has any life-giving effect 
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at Unions, Hospitals, Factories, 


) 
(| 


X 


Warehouses, Race Stands, and 


Private Houses. 


upon the ‘particles of the old cement which has passed 
through the first stages of set. Builders may be able to 
point to walls where this practice was in vogue, but there is 
no guestion that the wall built where it was not allowed is 
the better wall, will endure longer and stand more shock. 
With several brands of Portland cement under the same treat- 
ment the machine used failed to show any injury done. 

As with Rosendale cement, there must be a limit where 
retempered Portland will fail, and we are inclined to believe 
that it is somewhere within the second hourof standing. That 
the retempered Portland did not fail may be explained by the 
fact that the time of active set of Rosendale is shorter than 
that of Portland. The safest rule is to allow no retempering 
under any circumstances. 

It is safe to assume that concrete a little too wet is ofttimes 
better than that which is too dry, especially when laid in 
warm weather, but when forced to lay Portland concrete in 
freezing temperatures the least possible water used the better. 

In order to determine roughly the relation between the 
tensile strength of neat cement, cement mortar, stone and 
cinder concrete and its so-called modulus of rupture when 
acting as a beam under a concentrated centre load, briquettes 


.| and beams were made, the latter with rectangular cross section, 


using the same cement and aggregate for like sets and 
subjecting them to exactly the same treatment. After breaking 
the briquettes by direct tension, and the beams by cross- 
bending, it was found.that the substances mentioned showed, 
on a fair average, that the modulus of rupture of cross- 
breaking was about one and one-half times greater than the 
strength in direct tension. 

The fracture in the beams often showed the place of 
rupture passed directly through the stones of the aggregate, so 
the strength of the stone was largely a factor of the strength of 
the beam. 


It bas been decided to build a mission church for the Hob 
Lane district of the parish of Turton, near Bolton. The pro- 
posed building will take the place of the Board school, in 
which services have been held inthe past. The mission church 
will accommodate about 250 persons, and will be placed ona 
site given twenty-three years ago for this purpose. Towards 
the cost of erection, estimated at 31,2007, a sum of 610/. has 
been raised by a bazaar held last October. The new church 
will provide for a population of about 950. 
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MATIER-OF-FACT MANCHESTER, 


ONE need not be a “ canting dilettante” to desire some miti- 
gation of the arid wastes that environ Manchester, of the 
desolate areas of coal dust and refuse that are within its 
borders, and of the wretched dwellings that persist through all 
the efforts of philanthropy. If the commercial and industrial 
problems were settled absolutely and satisfactorily, greater 
problems would remain. How are beauty and nobility of life 
to be made possible for those who live under the conditions 
imposed upon so many of our fellow citizens? How can they 
whose material existence is so disordered find compensation in 
the things of the mind? There are many men in Manchester 
distinguished for philanthropic works ; and one of them, Mr. 
Charles Rowley, the friend of William Morris and of Ford 
Madox Brown, speaks with particular authority. In answer 
toa very general inquiry he writes :—“ We hold our own in 
spite of too much beer and our neglect of specialised educa- 
tion. I can look back fifty years, and having been in the 
rough and tumble of it all the time, I can assert confidently 
that there is a change amounting to a revolution for the better 
in nearly all the conditions of labour—better sanitation, better 
houses, a lower death rate, fewer hours of work with more 
wages, and a quite remarkable and rational spending power. 
The blot is the destruction of the pure country, and the 
incessant dirt.” 

There is no great central site of which one may say, “ This 
is Manchester,” and if the city were to be burnt down after the 
fashion of Chicago the citizens would certainly attempt some 
unity of design in the concentration of public buildings in suit- 
able relation to open spaces. Manchester is matter of fact, 
utilitarian ; it has not concerned itself with architectural 
fripperies, and when the inhabitants are questioned about their 
town hall they will tell you how much money was spent on it. 
If grandeur is attained it is rather through the great volume of 
effective labour than in anything that appeals to a sense of 
history or romance. The streets are thronged with workers, 
with “lurries” creaking under their loads of “ greys,” and with 
the heterogeneous combinations of persons and things that are 
common to large manufacturing towns. It is difficult to 
differentiate in the general appearance of things. Glasgow and 
Liverpool have their docks, Manchester, it is true, has its Ship 
Canal, but its characteristic is rather the central mass of ware- 
houses crammed with goods on the cheapness of which the 
existence of the community depends. It may seem a 


despicable virtue, this virtue of cheapness, but the Manche 
man must frankly acknowledge that the future of his 
depends on it.—From the Worla’s Work for February. 


EPPING FOREST. 


IN their annual report, which is just published, the Ep, 
Forest committee of the City Corporation state that during 
winter of 1901-2 the thinning operations were very light, 
some parts of the forest the birches were too numerou: 
develop properly, and in other places they were destroying 
holly, which is one of the features of the forest. The port 
of the domain where thinning operations have been carried 
are part of Theydon coppice, land adjoining the Copped ] 
estate, part of High Beech, south of Earls Path, Lough 
south of Manor Road, Loughton and part of Lord’s Bus 
Reference is made by the committee to the work of enlars 
the Hollow Pond, Leytonstone, which is being carried out , 
cost of 1,800/. The Urban District Council of Walthams 
subscribed 300/., and Mr. E. N Buxton, one of the verder 
guaranteed the same amount. The committee subscri 
600/. from the capital account, and the balance was taken fi 
the City’s cash. The work of restoring the beautiful tape 
belonging to Queen Elizabeth’s Lodge at Chingford has b 
completed by M. Briquolas, an expert, and the tapestry 
been placed in prominent positions in the lodge Withay 
to meeting certain objections of the players on the golf cou 
at Chingford, the rules and regulations and the fees pay: 
have been revised. Three years ago Sir Edwin Durnj 
Lawrence, M.P,, with the consent of the Conservators, erect 
granite drinking-fountain in the forest, and the committee rej 
that the donor has since handed over to them Ioo/. towards 
cost of the water supply. The committee, after referring 
the gift by Mr. Gerald Buxton of the greater portion of . 
Common and the waste land along Ivy Chimnies Road, exp: 
regret at the fact that the Corporation did not adopt t! 
suggestion that the 800 acres forming parts of Hainault Fo 
should be purchased for 10,oco/, The accounts show that 3 
was received last year by the sale of thinnings, 583/. fi 
licenses and tolls and 380/. from boating on Connaught Wa 
the Perch and Heronry Ponds and the Hollow Pond. 
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VALUE OF HOUSES AT HYDE PARK CORNER. 


On Monday Mr. Undersheriff Burchell and a special jury heard 
the case of Elliott’s Trustees v. the Great Northern and 
Brompton and Piccadilly Railway Company, a claim for 
nearly 40,coo/. compensation in respect of the compulsory sale 
to the company of the two freehold residences, 6 and 7 St- 
George’s Place, Hyde Park Corner, and for damage done to 
the adjoining four houses in the same ownership, by the open- 
ing of a railway station on the site of the two houses. In 
opening the case, Mr. Boyle said the houses overlooked Hyde 
Park and afforded a fine view of Rotten Row, and were sub- 
stantially built and well arranged. They were let on leases at 
480/. per annum each, or 960/., and were undoubtedly worth 
a much higher rental as they occupied one of the most fashion- 
able positions in the West End. The rental being so well 
secured should be capitalised on the 3} per cent. tables, 
31-years’ purchase, or 29,760/., to which the customary addition 
of 10 per cent. for compulsory sale should be made, 2,976/, 
bringing the amount for the property actually taken to 
32,7362. The remaining residences could not fail to be 
seriously depreciated by the proximity of the tube station, 
with its noise and smell and crowds of passengers, and 
in respect of such depreciation about 6,coo/. was claimed. 
The first witness was Mr.E. H. Bousfield (senior partner in the 
firm of Edwin Fox & Bousfield), who stated that the houses were 
worth 31-years’ purchase of the present rentals, which amounted 
with 10 per cent. for forced sale to a total of 32,736/., to 
which he added 15 per cent. of the value of the remaining four 
houses, representing %,649/., for depreciation. His total was 
thus 39,385/. It was almost impossible to obtain first-class 
freehold residences in that part of the West End. By the 
opening of a tube station the property would be entirely 
changed incharacter. Mr. W. H. Elwell capitalised the total 
rental of 9g60/. at thirty-years’ purchase, and added Io per 
cent. for compulsory sale and 6,0o00/. for depreciation of the 
four adjoining houses. Mr. J. J. Boyd (Grogan & Boyd) and 
Mr. }. H. Townsend Green (Weatherall & Green) were the 
other experts for the claimants. A consultation took place 
between the learned counsel, and the case was settled, it being 
agreed that the claimants should receive the sum of 30,750/. for 
the freehold of the two houses and all such rights as they 


ee 


possessed over adjacent land shown in the notice to treat. 


| Mr. Douglas Young (vice-president of the Auctioneers’ Insti- 
| tute), Mr. Alexander R. Stenning and Mr. Leslie R, Vigers 
| (members of the Council of the Surveyors’ Institution), with 
| Mr. George A Wilkinson, were among the experts retained for 
the railway company. 


RURAL DRAINAGE. 


THE paper by Mr. H. T. Scoble on “R 
Sewage Disposal,” read at the previous me 
at the Surveyors’ Institution on Monday. Protessor Robinson 
said it was of the utmost importance that all drains should be 
subjected to the water test, and he was strongly of opinion 
that the water-carriage system would prevail. The dry-earth 
or conservancy system he held to be attended with great risk 
to the health of the community, however carefully the disposal 
of sewage might be conducted. The requirement of the Local 
Government Board for Jand purification in the proportion of an 
acre to a thousand population could be modified with proper 
safeguards. There was no matter for dogma in this or in 
regard to bacterial treatment ; each method was capable of 
being used under skilled advice, and every case must be 
governed by its surrounding conditions. Mr. Roechling, 
agreeing with many of the remarks in the paper and deploring 
the waste of manurial matter, was not in accord with the 
remedy proposed by the interposition of an expensive and 
elaborate intermediate process before disposing of sewage on 
land. There was no necessity for this treatment ; land would 
do all that the bacterial process would do. Mr. A. R. 
Stenning referred to the difficulties attending the disposal 
of sewage in small rural villages. For disposing of excreta 
there was nothing better than the earth treatment, but diffi- 
culties arose in connection with sink water. The question of 
rural sewage was inseparably connected with water supply, and 
these difficulties had to be met. Dr. Poore severely con- 
demned the sewage system. He formerly lived in the Thames 
Valley, when the rates were 4s. 2d., but the local authorities in 
ten years borrowed 133,000/. for the construction of sewers, 
raised the rates to 8s, 2d., and had created a filthy quagmire in 
the middle of the place. He described the system he had 
followed with success at Andover. For many years he had 
dealt with the sewage from Ico people living in old cottages. 
He had shown by his method that excreta should be buried 


ural Drainage and 
eting, was discussed. 
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just below the surface, and rightly carried out this could be 
done quite near the house, without offence to the senses. He 
could not see why this system should not be adopted piecemeal 
in rural villages with an equitable adjustment of a sanitary rate. 
For the cost of sewers there should be a tax on water-closets. 
Mr. Beken, Mr. C. J. Mann, Mr. A. J. Martin and Mr. E W. 
Booth continued the discussion, and Mr. Scoble replied, defend- 
ing his view that the proper method to pursue was to purify 
the sewage and make use of the effluent. 


NEW COUNTY ASYLUM FOR LEICESTERSHIRE. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Leicestershire County Council was 
held on Wednesday at the County Assembly Rooms, Leicester, 
to consider a report of the asylum committee recommending 
the provision ofa new county asylum at Narborough at a cost 
of 241,278/. 

Mr. R. Pochin, in moving the adoption of the committee’s 
report, reviewed the efforts which had been made to provide 
the county with more efficient asylum accommodation. He 
pointed out that in 1897 a new asylum was recommended to be 
built at a cost of 140,0007. The finance committee reduced 
that amount to 120,000/, and the Council authorised the 
visiting committee to recommend a site. At that time it was 
thought the asylum might be erected for about 200/. per bed. 
Upon that basis the committee arrived at the estimated cost of 
140,000/, The demand of the Lunacy Commissioners had now 
largely increased. In all modern asylums increased accommo- 
dation had to be made in administrative buildings for extensions 
of patients’ buildings, and that had been one of the chief 
causes for the abandonment. of old asylums, necessitating 
entirely new buildings. The estimated share to be provided in 
the first instance by the Council in connection with the scheme 
was 208 692/, after deducting the amount payable by the county 
of Rutland and the Charity, and exclusive of the share of cost 
of the site, which had already been borrowed. If the money 
could be borrowed at 33 per cent. the cost to the county rate 
would be about 23d. in the pound. Turning to the question of 
retaining the present asylum and building a smaller one at 
Narborough, they were advised that a sum approaching 
40,0002, would have to be expended on the old asylum to make 
it a suitable institution for the requirements of the present time. 
In their judgment, they believed that asum of from 2,000/. to 
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3,0002. would be saved annualiy to the county by the adoption 

of the scheme for one asylum instead of two, . : 
The report was adopted without a division, and it was 

decided to apply to the Local Government Board for a loan, 


AN AUSTRALIAN CONTRACT CASE. 


IN the Supreme Court of Brisbane (Queensland), before Mr 
Justice Real and a jury of four, there was heard, from 
November 17 to November 24, a case in which Felix Edward 
Barbat, a contractor, sued Richard P. Vincent for an amount 
alleged to be due for work done and goods supplied in con- 
nection with the erection of the railway workshops and power. 
house at Ipswich. The total amount originally due wa: 
16,2217. 19s. 2a. but the defendant had paid on account 
14,6252 19s. 11a, leaving a balance of 1,595. 9s. 3¢., which the 
plaintiff now claimed. The defendant, in his statement of 
defence, alleged that plaintiff had overcharged him for steel 
supplied to the amount of 410/. 12s 6d. and that amount he 
claimed to be entitled to deduct. He also disputed other items 
of the plaintiff’s claim, and paid into Court 6687 Is. id.as 
more than sufficient to satisfy the whole of the plaintiff’s claim. 

One of the claims of the plaintiff was for 90/ 6s. for the 


-supervision of work, but plaintiff in his evidence said there wa: 


no actual agreement between himself and the defendant thai 
he should be paid for services rendered for that purpose, but 
the work having been done he had charged what defendant 
would have had to pay if he had engaged a foreman. Hi: 
Honour expressed the opinion that this sum could not be re 
covered, and in deference to that view plaintiff abandoned that 
claim. Evidence was given by a former inspector of ironwork 
at the Ipswich railway workshops for. the railway commissioner 
as to the quantity of ironwork done by the plaintiff in connec 
tion with the contract. : 
The following were the questions put to the jury by the 
Judge, and the answers given. ee 
1. What was the agreement between the plaintiff anc 
defendant, as to the price which defendant was to pay anc 
plaintiff was to receive for the due performance of the work 
done by the plaintiff in connection with the waggon anc 
carriage shop, labour and material, &c. ?—22/. Ios. é 
2. How much do you find the plaintiff was entitled te 
receive from defendant for the due performance of his contract 
with respect to the waggon and carriage shop ?—1,438/. 115. 7d 
3. Did the work which plaintiff agreed to do for the sum o 
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4oo/. in connection with the gantry girder include the brickwork 
and concretework ?>—No. Te 

4. What was the fair value of the work done by the plaintiff 
for defendant in connection with the said gantry girder and not 
included in his contract ?—20/. IIs. ; 

5. How much was the plaintiff entitled to receive from 
defendant in connection with the boiler shop ?—847/. 4s 7d. 

6, What sum, if any, is due from plaintiff to defendant for 
interest in pursuance of their agreement in connection with the 
waggon and carriage-shop contract ?—Six per cent., say 1537. 

- How much is defendant entitled to by way of credit in 
addition to credit given by the plaintiff?—3o9/. 18s. 

8. What balance do you find due from defendant to plaintiff 
without taking into consideration the amount paid into Court? 
1,266/. 25. 3¢ ua. 

His Honour entered judgment for the plaintiff for 
1,266 2s. 3@, including the sum of money paid into Court. By 
consent and at the request of the parties, the time occupied in 
the hearing of the issues and the matters in respect of which 
the defendant succeeded he estimated as one day, and gave 
judgment for the plaintiff with costs of the action as if it had 
occupied two days less than it actually occupied. He excepted 
the costs occasioned by the claim for go/. 6s. (abandoned on 
the third day of trial), and in respect of such claim gave judg- 
ment for the defendant for the costs occasioned thereby, such 
last-mentioned costs, however, not to include any costs of hear- 
ing except witnesses’ expenses for the first two days, defendant 
to be entitled to set off his costs in respect of such claim for 
go/. 6s. against such costs as the plaintiff was entitled to in the 


action. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF ABERDEEN. 


THE new works which the Aberdeen Town Council are e-ecting 
at Dee Village are now practically completed, and will very 
shortly be ready for inspection by the municipal body on the 
invitation of the gas and electric-lighting committee. For the 
following exhaustive description of these works we are indebted 
to the Aberdeen Free Press. The buildings have been 
arranged to allow of extension in an easterly direction, as the 
demand for electrical energy increases. They at present con- 
sist of a boiler-house, engine-room, battery-room, economiser- 
house, pump-room, offices, stores and test-room, also work- 
men’s mess-room and chimney-stalk. The boiler-house, which 
has a frontage to Dee Village Road of 137 feet and a width of 


82 feet between. walls, is spanned by three iron roofs, having 
louvre ventilators and large roof lights extending the whole 
length of the house. The central roof-is at a higher altitude 
than the other two, and will cover an overhead coal hopper, 
which is to be carried upon substantial steel stancheons 
and compound girders. The coals are to be raised to 
the hopper by means of electrically driven elevators and 
conveyers. The stoking floor is upon a level with the 
roadway, and under it is a sub-floor, to which the ashes 
from the boiler furnaces are dropped and thence re- 
moved. The boilers at present installed are six in number, 
and are of the Babcock & Wilcox well-known water-tube 
type, each capable of evaporating 15,000 lbs. of water per hour, 
and fitted with super-heaters and electrically-driven chain 
grate stokers. The present building is capable of accom- 
modating other eight boilers of equal dimensions, and when 
complete will contain an aggregate of about 7,000 horse-power. 
The main flues, leading from the boilers to the chimney-stalk, 
measure I1 feet high by 7} feet in width, and are arranged at 
the back of the boilers, alongside the walls of the building ; 
they are then Jed through the economiser house, in which are 
two sets of Green’s economisers; each set consists of 480 
tubes, around which the flue gases from the boiler furnaces 
circulate on their way to the chimney, and through the inside 
of the tubes is pumped the feed water to the boilers ; the water 
thus attains a high temperature before entering the boilers, 
and therefore effects a considerable economy in fuel. 

The chimney-stalk is 210 feet in height, and has an external 
diameter of 26 feet at the ground level, tapering to 16+ feet at 
the neck ring ; it then opens out in bell-mouth fashion to an 
overall width of 21 feet at the cope. The internal diameter of 
the chimney is 14 feet, and is almost parallel throughout. It is 
circular in form, and while one cannot speak of it as a thing 
of beauty, it is, nevertheless, a piece of superior workmanship, 
well proportioned and very efficient. The bricks, of which 
there are about 500,0oco, were made at Strabathie, and the 
weight of the chimney is computed to be about 3,500 tons, 
based on a substantial block of concrete 4o feet square. There 
is a 24-inch cast-iron pipe led up the inside of the chimney to 
carry off the exhaust steam from the engines when they are 
running non-condensing, so that there is no nuisance in the 
neighbourhood due to condensation of steam, as is sometimes 
experienced in the vicinity of such works. Over the economiser 
house, and in reality forming the roof of it, is a cast-iron water 
tank, 51 feet long by 39 feet wide and 5 feet deep, capable of 
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holding about 60,000 gallons of water, which is used for con- 
densing purposes ; the water is pumped up from the river Dee 
through an iron pipe laid along the concrete culvert which con- 
ducts the Ferryhill burn through the site of the works and down 
to the river. The pumps are of the centrifugal type, and are 
placed in an underground chamber built near the river bank, 
and driven by electric motors controlled from the works. 

The boiler-feed pump-room is a brick-built apartment con- 
tained within the boiler-house; the walls are lined on the 
inside with glazed white tiles throughout, and within this house 
are erected two of Weir’s patent vertical. direct-acting steam 
pumps, each capable of delivering 4,0co gallons per hour when 
working at a speed of twelve double-strokes per minute, 
against a boiler-pressure of 150 pounds per square inch. The 
water used here for feeding the boilers is supplied from the 
Corporation mains, and is pumped from a commodious water- 
storage tank constructed of concrete, and which is situated 
directly under the pump-room floor. The engine-room lies 
parallel with the boiler-house, and has a frontage to Miliburn 
Street of 126 feet, and is 62 feet wide inside The walls are 
lined with glazed white tiles, which, together with the large 
windows on the south wall and the light admitted from the 
roof, give the building an exceedingly bright and handsome 
appearance. Five engines are installed, four of which have 
been running more or less since December 1901. There are 
two of 300 horse-power each, coupled direct to Messrs. Mavor 
& Coulson’s dynamos, one of 300 horse-power coupled to 
Messrs. D. Bruce Peebles & Co.’s dynamo, one of 7co horse- 
power coupled to a Johnson-Lundell dynamo, and one of 700 
horse-power coupled to a Westinghouse dynamo. All the 
engines are of Messrs. Williams & Robinson’s well-known 
high-speed central valve type, and the dynamos are all suitable 
for either lighting or traction. The whole of the traction load 
for the tramways has been supplied from these machines since 
the month of June last, as well as a portion of the lighting. 
Surface condensers are used in conjunction with the engines, 
and these have been supplied by Messrs. Alley & MacLellan, of 
Glasgow. The air-pumps and the circulating pumps are driven 
by electric motors. The condensers, as well as the air and 
circulating-pumps, are placed in a sub-floor below the level of 
the engine-room. 

There is at present installed in the engine-room a I20- 
kilowatt balancing set, the purpose of which is to compensate 
for fluctuating loads, and maintain an equal voltage on both 
sides of the three-wire system of distributing mains. The 


temporary switchboard in the engine-room is fully equippe: 
with the necessary ampere and voltmeters and cther delicat 
instruments, which are mounted on teakwood slabs. All thes: 
instruments are to be fixed upon marble panels to form thi 
permanent switchboard, the erection of which is now being 
rapidly proceeded with. The switchboard gallery, along th 
south side of the engine-room, is constructed of steel joists, anc 
the floor is composed of glass lenses in cast-iron frames 
the glass stands above the iron frames, and thus forms ; 
perfectly insulated tread, and at the same time does not reduc 
to any appreciable extent the light below the gallery, and ha 
the further advantage of being incombustible. A  20-to 
electrically driven crane, made by Messrs. J. Carrick & Sons 
of Edinburgh, spans the engine room, and makes it possibl 
to handle the heavy machinery with ease. A gallery is forme 
at the west end of the engine-room, giving ready access fron 
the offices to the switchboard platform and the boiler-house. 
At right angles to the engine-room, and facing Crow: 
Street, is the battery-room, which measures about 100 feet i 
length and 45 in width. The floor is laid with terra-cotta tile: 
and the walls are rendered with cement dado, with plaste 
above. It is bright, lofty and well-ventilated, and contains tw 
complete storage batteries of 128 cells each, together capabl 
of giving a discharge of 2,200 ampere hours at 440 volts. Th 
batteries were supplied by the Electrical Power Storage Co 
Ltd, of London, and have been in operation during the pas 
fourteen months At the south end of the battery-room i 
what is called a booster set for charging the storage batterie 
and raising the town pressure sufficiently to overcome th 
internal resistance of the cells. The set consists of tw 
dynamos actuated by a 100 horse-power motor. The block c 
buildings, of which the battery-room occupies tke ground floor 
is a two-storey one with a basement floor, in which there ar 
commodious cellars—the natural formation of the groun 
lending itself admirably for the provision of sub-floors through 
out. Above the battery-room are the test-room, staff-roor 
and lavatories, also the station engineer’s and manager 
rooms, which have each a large oriel window immediatel 
overlooking the engine-room. ) 
It should be stated that in arranging the buildings due con 
sideration has also been given to the comfort and convenienc 
of the workmen. On the ground floor to the south of the mai 
black is bath-room and lavatory accommodation, and a roor 
which will be fitted with a gas cooking-stove. | 
To the south of the battery-room block and adjoining it a1 
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the offices, with a frontage to Millburn Street, where accom- 
modation is provided for a checker and weigher, clerks, 
draughtsmen, and also a waiting-room and book store. The 
block is a three-storey one, and is surmounted by a flagstaff, 
which stands 100 feet from the level of Millburn Street. This 
building, with the engine-room, which both face Millburn 
Street, are undoubtedly an acquisition to the architecture of the 
neighbourhood. The dressings throughout are from Kemnay 
Quarries, and the rustic ashlar from Rubislaw. The contrast 
in depth of colour from this combination is very effective. The 
buildings are entirely of granite, and are built in a substantial 
manner. The site of the works will necessarily look in a 
somewhat rough condition until the buildings are carried out 
‘o their full extent, which, however, will not likely be for a few 
yzars. The vacant piece of ground fronting Crown Street was 
reserved for a workshop and car repairing depét, but nothing 
meantime has been settled regarding this. The boiler-house 
and engine-room, when extended other 126 feet towards 
Wellington Road, will contain plant capable of developing 
ibout 15,0co horse-power. 


MUNICIPAL WORKS IN BRADFORD. 


A COMMITTEE of the Corporation was lately formed in Brad- 
ford for the purpose of inquiring into the formation of a works 
department on the lines adopted in London and other places. 
A deputation visited London, West Ham and Battersea in 
order to report on what was being done there, and make a 
recommendation as to what line of action the Bradford City 
Council should adopt. The deputation has just completed 
their labour and presented their conclusions There are two 
reports, one signed by Alderman Vint and Councillor H. H. 
Spencer adverse to the establishment of a works department 
in Bradford, and another signed by Mr. Tuke Priestman 
favourable to such a scheme. 

In their report Messrs. Vint and Spencer state :— 

“The London County Council works department, which 
we first visited, has been in operation since 1892. All engineer- 
ing and architectural works decided on by the Council are 
estimated for by the Council’s engineer or architect, fron their 
knowledge of current prices, and are offered to the works 
department at that estimated price. If the department accepts 
the contract, the work is carried out by the department If 
not, the work is put up to tender and executed by the success- 
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ful contractor. . . . Our observation led us to think that the 
work of the contractors was equal to that of the works de- 
partment.” The report proceeds :—‘“On the question of 
wages, both at the County Council and Battersea, it was most 
strongly insisted on that trade-union wages and no more were 
paid. The managers were instructed that they were to 
consider themselves fully in charge of their departments as 
they would be in private works, and to show that there was to 
be no interference we were told that Mr. Burns, Mr. Taylor 
and Mr. Crookes, three labour members, had particularly 
refrained from sitting on the works committee. Generally 
speaking, we found that the works department was unable to 
compete in price in architectural work with the outside 
contractor, but could do so in underground engineering work; 
that we had no proof that the work was better done by the 
works department, and that wages and hours were the same 
under both.” As to the West Ham works department, the 
deputation found that while trade-union wages were paid 
certain other special privileges and payments were made, 
namely, a sick fund, holidays with pay, and an arrangement 
that whenever at union rates a man’s wages did not amount to 
3cs. a week they should be increased by not exceeding 2s. a week. 
These payments were not charged to each job, but a special 
note was kept, and the general rates were charged with them. 
Generally speaking, they found the departments worked with 
a great deal of enthusiasm and a desire for their success. 
The deputation made inquiries as to the effect that the 
multiplication of municipal workers had in regard to their votes 
at elections. In London and Battersea they were told that it 
was a negligeable quantity, whereas in West Ham they were 
told (which was also denied) that the municipal employés 
would always vote for the men who would make them into a 
specially favoured class. The proportion of municipal employés 
was very much smal’er to the population than in Bradford. In 
conclusion, the report states :—‘‘We are compelled to report 
that we do not consider it advisable to establish a works 
department in Bradford. From what we saw we do not think 
that such a department could compete with the private trader ; 
we also think that in cases where the Corporation can do so, 
the work will be done more economically and with much less 
friction between committees by the committees responsible 
undertaking the work. Perhaps the nearest approach we have 
in Bradford tu a department for supplying the needs of the 
other committees is the Team Labour Department, and in 
this department we find just the same result as in West 
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Ham—that whereas the Team Labour Department to com- 
pete with outside teamers has to supply horse, cait and 
man at 8s. per day, the actual loss last year was 1,122/” 

In the course of his report Mr. A. Tuke Priestman (the 
Socialist) says :—‘“‘ The works committee in the past appears to 
have been one of the principal battlegrounds of the contending 
parties, and its non-success financially, so far from being 
inherent in the system, was only what was to be expected under 
the circumstances. In Bradford, however, extensions of muni- 
cipal enterprise, though strenuously opposed at first—as, for 
example, our trams—have, when once adopted, always received 
the hearty assistance and support of the members of all parties 
in the Council ; the principal difficulty with which the L.C.C. 
works department has had to contend is therefore absent as 
regards Bradford. . . . We had an opportunity of seeing, and 
in most instances examining, a large number of buildings of 
different classes erected by the departments. These included 
artisan dwellings, pumping station (in course of erection), 
large public baths and washhouse, fever hospital, electricity 
generating station, coroner’s court and mortuary, &c. The 
workmanship in every instance appeared to be of the first class. 
There can, therefore, be no doubt as to the ability of a depart- 
ment managed bya local governing body to turn out satis- 
factory work of any description which may be called for 
from it.” 


URALITE. 


Tue American Consul-General at Coburg has sent a report 
to his Government on Uralite. Describing the manufacture, 
he says:—The process commences in what is known as a 
“ preparation building,” where the crude asbestos is first of all 
“teased” out and freed from sand and other foreign sub- 
stances. It is carefully graded and separated and passes on to 
edge runners, where a small portion of whiting is added to 
prevent grinding rather than the loosening of the fibres which 
is desired. From the edge runners it is conveyed by elevators 
to a floor above, where it is fed into a Krupp disintegrator, 
which further loosens the fibres It is again separated by air 
blasts and by sieving, and is then ready for the next stage. In 
another building the asbestos is mixed with an equal weight 
of whiting, if white uralite is being made; or if grey or red 
uralite is needed this is replaced by carbon black or red oxide. 
The whiting is first reduced to a cream by beating it up with 
revolving paddles in a mixer. This is passed through a sieve 
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for the removal of accidental impurities, and thence into | 
‘hollander.” The asbestos is next added, the usual charg, 
being 54 cwts., and then the colouring matter. The whole | 
worked up into an emulsion by revolving screws and beate; 
for a quarter of an hour or so, and there is a further separatio 
to remove any sand which may have hitherto escaped dete 
tion. The uralite pulp then passes to a machine designe 
on much the same lines as that employed in makin 
paper boards. The pulp is delivered over riffle boards on { 
an endless revolving blanket, and passing through a serie 
of rolls is partially dried and compacted. It then passes ont 
a revolving drum at the end of the machine, on which som 
fourteen or fifteen thicknesses are deposited before the require 
thickness is attained, this point being signalised by a flas 
from a red incandescent lamp above During the process ¢ 
winding on to the drum a solution of sodium silicate, with a 
amount of sodium carbonate insufficient to permit of th 
immediate deposition of the silica, is passed over the su 
cessive fibres of asbestos, and serves as an adhesive. 

The large sheets, as they are taken from the drum in the 
pliable state, are quickly cut to smaller ones, measuring 6 fec 
2 inches by 3 feet 1 inch. These sheets are piled up, alterna 
ing with sheets of wire-gauze or sheet-iron, to a height « 
about 4o inches. The pile is then placed under a hydraul) 
press and the pressure slowly increased, so that at the end « 
half an hour it is equivalent to about 202 pounds per squai 
inch. This is maintained for 13 hours, and the pile is the 
left to harden for 24 hours, after which the sheets are remove 
to go to the storing-rooms. Here they are placed vertically i 
racks on trucks and pass through a series of stoves wit 
graduated temperatures. The stoves are gas-fired. They ai 
then steeped in a solution of sodium silicate, washed, left to di 
and again passed through a stove, after which they are steep € 
in a solution of sodium carbonate, and washed and dried ¢ 
before. These subsequent operations are repeated as often 
required for the final hardening of the sheets, and the entfi 
process occupies several days The sheets are stacked ( 
some days and again passed through the stove, being the 
ready for use, though I understand that, like timber, they ar 
the better for a little seasoniny. The sheets of uralite th 
produced are found to be uniform in thickness, three thirty 
seconds of an inch being the standard. 

Uralite in its present form is the result of protracte 
research, experiment and tests, and I was on the occasion ( 
my visit to the works enabled to witness a somewhat uniqu 
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demonstration of its fire-resisting and other qualities. “J under- J 
stand, by the way, that tests carried out by the British Fire 
Prevention Committee have already thoroughly established its 
reputation with that important organisation. In the tests 
carried out on the day of my visit to the works I was given a 
confirmation of these results. Three principal tests were made, 
and they fully proved that uralite possesses the following 
qualities: —(1) The material is able to withstand intense heat 
fora long time without disintegration; (2) its non-conducting 
powers are uniform throughout; (3) it is capable of entirely 
preventing the passage of flame from any room where fire 
occurs; (4) after prolonged exposure to fire it 1s able to resist 
water without serious damage; (5) exposure to changing 
atmospheric conditions does not affect it, and (6) all the 
materials employed in its manufacture possess substantially the 
same chemical, physical and thermal constants. It is claimed 
that no other material fulfils all these conditions. 

The uses to which uralite can be put commercially are many. 
It will probably find its widest field of service in the building 
trades, and it appears that it should prove equally valuable 
whether the buildings are of a temporary or permanent 
character. Owing to its extreme non-conductivity, huts, rail- 
way carriages, barracks, hospitals, &c, constructed with it, 
while absolutely fire and water-proof, are warm in winter and 
cool in summer. A room covered (walls, doors, ceiling and 
floor) with uralite three thirty-seconds of an inch thick might 
have its contents burned, it is claimed, without any danger of 
the fire spreading. Another great advantage is that immediately 
after the work is finished the room can be occupied, no time 
being required for drying as in the case of plaster. The fire- 
preventive qualities make the material invaluable for ware- 
houses, particularly when these are filled with inflammable 
materials, since with uralite partitions a fire can be confined to 
the one compartment in which it originated. For partitions 
light wooden framework only is required, with sheets of uralite 
fixed on both sides, or it can be affixed to match-boarding. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN GLASGOW. 


THE manager of the city improvement department of the 
Glasgow Corporation, Mr. William Menzies, gave evidence 
before the Municipal Commission on the Housing of the Poor. 
The Glasgow Herald says that, in his opinion, the tendency of 
the population is to migrate from the rural districts into the 


crowded urban centres. A comparison of the last two census 
returns showed that the town-dwellers in Scotland—covering 
only towns of over 2,coo inhabitants—had increased from 
2,925,000 in 1891 to 3,367,280 in Isol, or by 442,0co— equal to 
an increase of over I5 per cent. in ten years During the 
same period the rural population had increased by 4,153 
persons—an advance on the numbers recorded in 1891 of 
slightly over one-third, or I per cent. The county census 
included towns numbering less than 2,000, and it also included 
large suburban areas which were almost entirely occupied by 
citizens engaged in business in the large cities. He quoted as 
an explanation of the genesis of the frightfully congested and 
insanitary areas which required the scheduling and demolition, 
under the Glasgow City Improvements Act of 1866, of 88 acres 
in central Glasgow, inhabited by over 75,000 persons previous 
to that year, a paper read by Sir Samuel Chisholm before the 
Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow in 1894. 

Witness then gave some particulars regarding the work 
carried on under the City of Glasgow Improvements Acts of 
1866 and 1897, since the date when he was appointed manager 
of the department. Under these Acts 1,269 houses had been 
demolished since 1891. The houses were of the following: 
size :—692 one-apartment houses, 507 twu-apartment houses, 
70 larger houses. Regard for the health of the citizens and;the 
necessary preparation of the ground for the erection of the new 
buildings, which, so far as these have been undertaken by the 
Corporation itself, were commenced in 1888, required that the 
insanitary and ruincus buildings in which most of the houses 
were situated should be demolished. The building policy of the: 
Corporation was carried on continuously from year to year 
thereafter, requiring the previous demolition and clearance of 
each site which was to be covered. The houses demolished in 
eleven years were 692 one-apartment houses, 507 two-apartment 
houses, 70 three-apartment houses ; a total ot 1,269 houses. 

He made himself intimately acquainted with all the houses 
included in both the earlier and latest schemes of demolition 
already referred to, and he could distinguish the following 
three classes among the occupants of these areas:—(1) A 
number of thrifty, well-doing people who would gladly be clear 
of their sordid surroundings and their bad neighbours. These 
people were held to their dwellings by poverty, the result of 
weakness, age or misfortune, and no doubt to some degree by 
the ties of association born of their long residence in the same 
house. (2) A large number of weak and thriftless persons, 
mostly living as sub-tenants of the house-farmer. The pre- 
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vailing vice of this class is a tendency to intemperance, If 
they have a house of their own, their drinking habits and 
thriftlessness prevent them keeping up the due payment of the 
rent, with the result that they become either the intermittent 
respondents to actions for ejectment in the Burgh Court or 
permanent victims of the house-farmer, tending all the time to 
fall into the “third” and most hopeless class. (3) A small 
percentage living in crime or on the borderland between it and 
an honest life. 

If any areas are to be scheduled for demolition in the 
future, he should expect to find within them the same classes 
as he had described, with a larger relative proportion of the 
“first” class than had hitherto been found. Persons of this 
class would largely take advantage of the accommodation 
provided in a rehousing scheme, under these conditions :— 
(a) That the rents of the new houses be the same or 
but slightly higher than from those which they remove; 
(2) that the new houses be situated within one-half mile of 
their former residence ; (c) that the provision of new houses 
be made a considerable time prior to the term at which they 
are to be dispossessed of their old houses. The ‘“ second” 
class would not so readily migrate into Corporation dwellings, 
but if others belonging to private proprietors were not avail- 
able they would do so. The same difficulty would not be 
found in removing this class further from the site of their 
previous dwellings, The “third” class avoided going into any 
houses where order and the claims of good neighbourhood 
were rigidly upheld. These persons would not voluntarily be 
participants in the benefits of a rehousing scheme. They 
would not abide for any lengthened period in occupation of 
Corporation houses, even if by some pressure they were 
placed there. The only method, apart from the per- 
sonal influence of the caretaker, available to the improv- 
ments department officers for enforcing good order among 
the tenants was the usual statutory powers of a proprietor. 
This was not sufficient to restrain people of the class 
spoken of, but was quite effective in sending them out of 
the houses. He regarded the minimum dimensions of dwell- 
ing-houses as authorised by the Act of 1892 to be too small for 
one and two-apartment houses. The Act requires the following 
minimum cubic space in small houses :—Dwelling-houses of 
one apartment, 1,000 cubic feet ; dwelling-houses of two apart- 
ments, 1,600 cubic feet ; dwelling-houses of three apartments, 
2,400 cubic feet. He would suggest that the minimum to be 
allowed for single apartment houses, where the one apartment 


is used as living, dining and sleeping room, should be at least. 
1,200 cubic feet. This would give a room Io feet by 15 feet 
with an 8 feet ceiling, which is the minimum height of ceiling, 
and is only allowed in an attic storey. The minimum size of the 
two-apartment houses should, he thought, also be increased 
to 2,co> cubic feet, which would allow of a kitchen or 
living room being the same size as the single-apartment 
house, and in addition a bedroom of 890 cubic ‘eet capacity, 
accommodating two adults. The erection of one and two- 
apartment houses of less than the minimum dimensions 
suggested would, in his opinion, tend to encourage over- 
crowding of houses. Builders. had two paramount considera- 
tions in planning and building dwelling-house property :—(r) 
To provide a house which will let and yield a rent large 
enough to afford a good return on their capital ; and (2) to 
erect a building which will be put at a good valuation, and so 
commend itself to the investor who has money to lend on 
mortgage. These considerations almost of necessity resulted 
in builders leaving aside the erection of low-rented houses for 
the poorer classes, and preferring to erect those which would 
yield the largest rent tor the particular size of house built. 
The Corporation was not hampered by these conditions, and 
could build houses similar to those erected at Haghill 
and Baltic Street and let them at the same or lower 
rents. A charge upon the rates would be necessary 
during the period of construction, and until the houses 
were occupied and rent-producing. If after that the 
Corporation were abie to borrow at 3 per cent, and agreed 
to repay the whole of the capital within sixty years by a sink- 
ing fund on the ‘‘terminable annuity system,” the revenue 
drawn from the houses would be sufficient to cover the neces- 
sary outlays for management and upkeep, and also to provide 
for the annual payment of interest and sinking fund. If it 
were deemed preferable to establish a sinking fund on the 
“instalment system,” by which one-sixtieth of the total capital 
would be repaid each year, and thereby secure in each succeed- 
ing year a corresponding diminution of interest payable, the 
charge in the early years of the scheme being the highest, the 
revenue from the property might have to be supplemented from 
the rates for five or six years. After that time the houses would 
show a profit, which would ultimately be very considerable 

He had not thus far dealt with common Jodging-houses, 
but as sixty-seven of these establishments appeared upon the 
register, giving accommodation for 9,705 men and 577 women 
lodgers, account should be taken of them. 
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THE WEEK. 


One effect of the new Licensing Act will be that every 
holder of a license must find it requisite to possess correct 
plans of his premises. ‘They can be demanded by the 
magistrates, and if they are not produced without delay the 
granting of a license can be postponed. Under the new 
conditions magistrates are expected to be satisfied that 
structural alterations wil! not afford increased facilities for 
obtaining drink or of concealment during any of the 
inspections which will henceforth be more frequent. 
Should there be a suspicion of either the magistrates can 
decline to grant a license, or in case of alterations insist on 
the premises being realtered to their original state. If 
plans do not exist and are not forthcoming suspicion is 
likely to arise, and it will not be advantageous to the 
tenant. The sooner plans are made the better, and 
publicans should bear in mind that no mere general out- 
line or sketch will serve. Every detail which might arise 
in the discussion over a license should be clearly presented. 
That is the conclusion which must be drawn from the 
addresses of chairmen of licensing sessions in various parts 


of the country. 

THE late Vice-Chancellor MaLins was accustomed to 
announce how little he cared about the evidence of experts 
in light and air cases. He preferred when the buildings 
in question were not remote from Lincoln’s Inn to examine 
the extent of the obstruction with his own eyes, Technical 
evidence in such cases necessarily varies, we might say, 
almost as much as judicial opinion. But the interpretation 
of legal questions depends to a large’ extent on the meaning 
given to words and is therefore uncertain, whilst the 
scientific problems involved in discussions being supposed 
to be based on mathematics and optics are presumed to 
have the utmost certainty. To determine the quantum of 
sky area shut out by a new building, to take the simplest 
kind, appears to a judge to be no less easily determined 
than the area of a field, and when he hears conflicting 
statements, or is shown geometrical diagrams which do not 
-orrespond, he is apt to come to the conclusion that 
somebody is endeavouring to take advantage of the 
sourt’s weakness in science. It is not to be 
expected that judges will confine themselves to the 
nathematical or optical aspects of a light and air case, 
ut their lordships are impressed by evidence in which 


cience is employed without being strained to meet a par- | 


icular purpose. The book lately issued by Messrs. E. & 
*. Spon, in which ‘‘ Obstruction to Light” is investigated 
oy Mr. H. B. MoLeswortH, M.Inst.C.E., affords an 
-xample of the class of evidence which is likely to prevail 
n courts. Generally speaking, it is assumed that light and 
ir are constant in quantity and quality, and that light 
trikes from one point, although everyone must know they 
ire variable. Mr. MoLeswortu explains how by the aid 
fa planisphere or orthographic projection of a sphere far 
iore precision in showing the obstruction of the sun’s rays 
t different times can be secured. In the book this is done 
y means of very clear diagrams on a large scale, and 
ithout their help it would be impossible to furnish a clear 
ccount of the author’s method. We consider his process 
) be worth studying by all who are likely to be called on 
) be witnesses in cases of obscuration through obstruction. 
he subject is one which has not been treated to excess, 


id for that reason mathematical contributions are 
esirable, 


THE bay window offers so much relief from the monotony 
hich prevails in the fronts of houses, it is no wonder 
cople endeavour to preserve it at all costs. It has been 
ade recently the occasion for determining an important 
aint of law, and that is, how far official demands can over- 
Re Be Stipulations of a lease. _ The case Wricur vz. 
v rH came _ before Mr. Justice KEeKewicu. The 
g ant in 1888 entered into a lease for a house and shop 
d u ham, He undertook among other things to uphold 

maintain the premises. In 1900 he received a notice ! 


from the London County Council ordering him to take 
down or otherwise secure the brickwork of the external walls 
and bay window, so far as cracked, bulged, loose, sunk, 
overhanging, out of upright or otherwise defective; also to 
shore up the bay window and arch over the back door 
immediately. The lessee obeyed; the window was taken 
down, but owing to the walls of the house being old and 
badly built it could not be re-erected without becoming a 
dangerous structure. A new window was formed in the 
main wall of the house. The lessor demanded that the 
premises should be restored to their original condition by 
replacing the bay window. That could only be done by 
employing columns or other supports beneath it. Mr. 
Justice KEKEWICH gave judgment for the defendant, who, 
he said, had been unable owing to theaction of the London 
County Council to perform the work required. A new bay 
window resting on columns could not be considered as a 
repairing of the old one. The case will be found to have 
a wide application. Local authorities order many altera- 
tions which have the effect of imparting a new character to 
premises. Sometimes lessors will not recognise the new 
works or will insist on compensation. It is therefore an 
advantage to have the law on the subject once more laid 
down with precision. 


THE results of the trials of uralite at West Kensington 
in last December demonstrate that even temporary build- 
ings, when protected by sheets of the material, will resist 
flames for a sufficient time to enable any inmates or pro- 
perty within them to be removed without risk. When it is 
remembered that the retail price of uralite is less than 4d. 
per square foot, it is evident that immunity from danger 
can be secured without much expense. An ordinary deal 
door with two thicknesses of uralite was subjected to a 
temperature which at last reached 2,340° Fahr., and at 
the end of 30 minutes the uralite, although ‘“ porcelained,” 
was still in position. Another door constructed with five 
thicknesses of uralite, two of deal, the inside being covered 
with armour, did not in 30 minutes allow the flames to pass. 
The outer part of the door was in perfect condition, A par- 
tition formed of six thicknesses of uralite and two of deal, 
With upright timber studding, was found to have the 
uralite next the fire porcelained, but the uralite behind 
this was in good condition, and the first layer of wood was 
somewhat charred. A platform was also tested as well as 
deed-boxes, with no less satisfactory results. Uralite deed- 
boxes are in request, and they have a special use for those 
who need to have protection for dccuments, designs, 
patterns, &c. The peculiar applicability of the material 
enables it to be used without elaborate preparations, and in 
consequence it may be said to be an indispensable adjunct 
for wooden buildings. It completely changes their 
character. It compensates for the consumable qualities of 
timber, and temporarily, as it were, imparts endurance under 
great heat to the material. Ata time like the present, when 
there is so much anxiety on the subject of improved build- 
ings, the advantages of this preparation of asbestos cannot 
be too widely known. In order to secure fire-resisting and 
fireproof doors that will be practically invulnerable, the 
British Uralite Co. have made arrangements with Messrs. 
MATHER & Pratt, Ltd., to make uralite doors at their 
large works, which are especially laid out for their produc- 
tion, 


THERE has been a cessation of speech and writing in 
relation to the gold,ornaments found in the North of 
Ireland and which were purchased by the Trustees of the 
British Museum. There is no doubt, however, that the 
Crown lawyers have not suspended their operations, and 
the subject has been formally brought under the notice of 
some of the officers of the High Court. In Ireland 
confidence is still prevalent that the examples will one day 
be restored. Mr. J. R. Garstin, the president of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, referred to the 
controversy at the annual general meeting which has just 
been held. He demurred to the intervention of the 
Society of Antiquaries, especially as the official of the 
British Museum who bought those objects was the Secretary 
of the Society, and its President was one of the Trustees sf 
the Museum. 
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COM USICL2— bY eke PICKERS GINI, tks\s 


THE ARBITRATION CLAUSE. 


F a vote could be taken among lawyers respecting the 
arbitration clause, which is almost universally intro- 


duced in contracts for works of construction, there is little 
doubt a majority would be found in opposition to it in its 


present form. 
course,. impracticable. 


Such a mode of ascertaining opinion is, of 
Lawyers know that the parties toa 


contract can set up a tribunal of their own for the arrange- 
ment of any differences which may arise, and the agree- 


ment once made there is no escape from it. 


On the other 


hand, it is realised that so much unrestrained power in the 


hands of an 


individual is sometimes liable to abuse. 


Besides, there is more or less of an anomaly in the fact 


that an 


of 


bound 


to 


be 


the High Court. 


architect or engineer, who is the paid representative 
client or clients, and whose personal interest is 
up with them, should in an emergency cease 
be one-sided, and become as impartial as would 
an outside arbitrator, or one of the judges of 
In consequence of this view there has 


his 


evidently been a desire whenever occasion offered on the 


par 
or engineer as arbitrator. © 


t of judges to limit the powers claimed by the architect 
For example, it is sometimes 


held that certain questions in a contract deed are of a legal 
kind and cannot be determined by ‘any individual other 


than a trained lawyer. 


Or if a clause speaks of the manner 


of executing works and a dispute arises about the quantity 


executed the clause is not supposed to apply. 


Many other 


instances could be given, but the few we have mentioned 
are sufficient to indicate the tendency of the judicial mind 
in England. 


The judgment which was delivered by Mr. Justice 


FARWELL a few days ago in the Chancery Division of the 
High Court is the latest instance of the endeavour to 
restrict the authority of the engineer or architect within their 


own province as superintendents of works. 


The plaintiffs 


in the case were Messrs. FostER & DICKSEE, contractors, 
and the defendants were the Mayor and Corporation of 


Hastings. 


The arguments arose out of ar application for 


an injunction by the plaintiffs to restrain the defendants, or 
their officers, from acting under a notice given by the 
borough engineer on the 6th ult., by which the plaintiffs 
and their workmen were to be dismissed from their works 
and other persons employed to complete the contract at 


the cost of the plaintiffs. 


The contract was for works in 


connection with a supply of water to the borough of 


Hastings. 


It was entered into on December 31, 1808. 


Three wells were to be sunk and lined as part of the 


undertaking. 


Two of them were completed. There were 


some difficulties about the third well, and it was arranged 
that the original site should be abandoned. A supplemental 
agreement was entered into in July 1go1, in which it was 
stated that the provisions. of the original contract were to 


apply to the new works. 


After a depth-of 58 feet had been 


reached, for the new well there was a sudden inrush of 


water. 


Not anticipating such a difficulty, the Corporation 


-had hired out the most effective pumping machinery, and 


the plaintiffs were therefore compelled to utilise pu 
which were, inadequate to, the duty required. Delay 
unavoidable. The engineer wrote in a friendly way as] 
the contractors if they could not expedite the work. ' 
reply was that more effective pumping machinery | 
indispensable, and, owing to the dimensions of the we 
was difficult to obtain. On December 23 the contrac 
wrote to the engineer submitting various preposals. 7 
were considered by a sub-committee, whose decision | 
that the notice should be given for which the deed 
vided, dismissing the contractors and announcing that 0 
arrangements would -be made for completing the wor 
the plaintiffs’ expense. ae | 

The contractors evidently were well advised by t 
lawyers, for they informed the Hastings Council that 
notice was of no avail, and that such questions as we! 
issue were to be decided by two arbitrators. On Januar’ 
the contractors selected their arbitrator, and asked | 
Council to name another within seven days. As | 
course was not followed the plaintiffs moved for an! 
junction. ae | 

The clauses relied on by the plaintiffs were, genei 
speaking, of an ordinary character. The plaintiffs un: 
took to execute the works to the satisfaction of : 
engineer, but it was added that if any dispute a) 
between the Ccuncil and the engineer or the contracto: 
to the mode of carrying out the work, or the interpreta’ 
of the contract, or otherwise in relation thereto, 0 
settlement of the account, the same was to be referre¢ 
the arbitration of two arbitrators, subject to the provis) 
of the Arbitration Act, 1889, and no action was to: 
brought in reference to the matter in dispute except for! 
purpose of enforcing the award. The engineer or 0 


officer of the Council had the power to disi. 
forthwith any workman or. workmen found to! 
incompetent. If work were executed with unsound m 


rials or not in accordance with the specification it wai 
be reconstructed or restored if the engineer so direc’ 
and the engineer was empowered to employ other work: 
or use other materials if necessary. The engineer ci) 
also have unsound or unfitted materials removed. — 
expense incurred was to be deducted from the monies | 
to the contractor. It will thus be seen that the cont! 
was as rigorous as could be desired. The Hastings T) 
Council were so much masters of the situation they m 
well have imagined, as counsel stated, that they ¢: 
imitate other municipalities, and after taking the work) 
of the contractor’s hands complete it by their own work 
at a cheaper rate. It had to be admitted that in the le: 
which passed there was no specific complaint against 
contractors. There was, of course, grumbling, but ¥ 
was a contract carried on with ‘nothing but congratulat! 
on the part of those who had charge of the works? 

The only question, therefore, at issue was whetht 
was necessary to call in. arbitrators. Counsel for! 
defendants contended that unless the engineer had 
power to act, then the clause by which he could serve nc 
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the work was improperly conducted or sufficient despatch 
as not used became futile. Counsel for plaintiffs could 
t dispute the power to give notice, but said it was one of 
‘ose cases of dispute between the engineer and the con- 
actor which were to be referred to arbitration. 
Mr. Justice FARWELL, in giving judgment, said that if 
e engineer alone was to be the sole judge the Court 
ould not interfere. But in clause 2 it was stated that 
sputes between the engineer and the contractor should 
> referred to arbitration. There was no other provision 
the contract to override that clause. Suppose the engi- 
ser out of spite dismissed the foreman, were the contrac- 
rs not to insist on arbitration? Without the arbitration 
ause the contractors would be delivered bound hand and 
ot tothe engineer. His Lordship said he found more 
fficulty in determining whether the Court could interfere 
| injunction. By the defendants’ view the Corporation 
wuld turn out the contractors if so advised by their 
gineer. His Lordship considered that it was implied 
at such a course would not be followed unless it was 
irmed by the arbitrators. His Lordship therefore 
anted an injunction until the arbitrators had decided 
rether the engineer was right or wrong. 

It will be seen that the case is not yet ended. When it 
necessary for a judge to suppose that something is implied, 
other judge under different circumstances may take an 
posite view. There was no exaggeration in supposing that 
e contractors could be dismissed. By an exceedingly 
nple process they wouid in that case not only lose money, 
t they would run the risk of being considered unsuitable 
‘undertake similar works, and consequently a grievous 
nishment would be inflicted on them. So many public 
dies now meddle with construction, it was not unwarranted 
‘plaintiffs’ counsel to suggest that the defendants were 
sirous of becoming their own contractors. That is a 
nsideration which should not be scouted by other con- 
ctors. The whole system of executing work has been 
anged in recent years, and it cannot be said that the 
ange has been entirely advantageous to general con- 
ctors. Nevertheless, it is still supposed that the contractors’ 
e should depend on the will of one man. Whatever may 
the final issue in the Hastings case, there is more satis- 
‘tion when.an arbitrary act, although believed to be 
itified, is approved by two other experts who can make 

investigation without having the least interest in the 
sult except the triumph of equity. 


HAMPTON COURT.* 

{OR the majority of people the interest of Hampton 
Court is mainly derived from its history. The 
inor is known to have been worth 4o/. a year in the time 
_EDWARD THE Conressor. In Domesday it is entered 
only one-half that amount. Early in the thirteenth 
itury it was bequeathed to the Knights Hospitallers, by 
om WOLSEY was granted a lease. It is now impossible 
say why he should be anxious to erect a palace in that 
sition. It was too distant from London for a statesman 
' continuance of whose office did not depend on the 
€s of an assembly, and if Wotsry’s dreams were of the 
dacy there could be no special advantages for the realisa- 
1of them in the tenure of such a place. But having 
ained possession of the land he resolved to build in a 
ad style. 

Hampton Court being chiefly constructed of brick, 
fe were architectural limitations imposed by the material 
ch could not be easily surmounted. It is possible 
t Wotsry adopted a homely design for the exterior 
athe intention of creating greater surprise to a visitor 
2n he entered. In the account which CAVENDISH, 
\LSEY’S secretary, gives of the visit of MonTrMORENCI, 
_ French ambassador, there is very little said except 
vut the impressions made on him by the gorgeousness of 
_ Interior. Emphasis was given to the cupboards 
nished with gold and silver plate, the Arras hangings, 
| great candlesticks, the music and entertainments, so 
. the Frenchmen, as it seemed, “were rapt into a 
svenly paradise.” Gold and silver abounded in all the 


\ 


* See Illustration. 
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rooms. This view is confirmed by the report of a con- 
versation soon afterwards between Francis I. and the 
English ambassador. The French king had heard so 
much about the interior, all his inquiries related to the 
exterior. According to the account, “ He was very desierous 
to here, and toke grete pleasure to commun with me 
thereon, shewing me He hard saye that Your Majestie did 
use much gilding in your said howses, and specially in the 
rowffes, and that He in his building used little or none, but 
made the rowffes of tymbre fyndly wrought with dyvers 
cullers of woode naturall.” At this time the palace had 
been presented by Wotsry to Henry VIII., who was 
engaged in adapting it to his own requirements. A French- 
man would find it difficult to understand why there should 
be much difference between the interior and the exterior of 
a building as regards architectural quality. At Hampton 
Court the exterior corresponded with the English work of 
the time. But within, the building is a remarkable example 
of the change which was about to arise. In a general view 
the rooms will appear to correspond with English work, 
but when examined closely it becomes manifest that the © 
spirit of the Renaissance had succeeded in gaining admis- 
sion, and exhibited its power in many of the details. 

If the buildings are to be judged by a palatial ‘standard. 
it cannot be said that they will bear comparison with 
examples which are seen abroad. The work of the early; 
part of the sixteenth century and that of the end of the 
seventeenth century were alike mainly derived from domestic 
buildings. In both cases residential purposes are recog- 
nised, but something more is needed for buildings which are 
to be the scene of grand functions and where State business is 
transacted. It was in that way Mr. FERGUSSON considered 
the older and the later work when he said :— 


He (Wren) was more successful at Hampton Court, though 
here the basement is too low, especially in the courtyard, and 
the dignity of the “bel étage” is destroyed by the circular 
windows over the principal ones, and, where orders are intro- 
duced, they are merely as ornaments, and overpowered by the 
attic that crowns them. The great merit of this design is its 
largeness, and being devoid of all affectation. From the 
possession of the first quality it contrasts favourably. with 
Wolsey’s palace, to which it is attached. Neither is of the best 
age of its peculiar style, nor perhaps the best of its age; but 
there isa littleness and confusion about the Gothic as com- 
pared with the simplicity and grandeur of the Classic which 
is altogether in favour of the latter. When, however, the 
earlier design is looked into it displays an amount of thought 
and adaptation to its uses which is wholly wanting in the 
Classic. Wren’s design looks as if it could have been made 
in a day; Wolsey’s bears the impress of long and patient 
thought applied during the whole time it was in execution; and 
though, therefore, the conception of the first is grander, the 
ultimate impression derived from the latter is more satisfactory 
and more permanent. 


The monarchs who succeeded Henry VIII. were not 
disposed to spend money on Hampton Court. ELizaBeTu, 
who was the most favourably placed to incur expenditure, 
preferred the Thames as seen at Greenwich. Cuar es I., 
who enjoyed the place and added many pictures to the 
collection, was for a time a prisoner in the palace. During 
the Protectorate there was an order made that the palace, 
with its outhouses and gardens, should be sold. But 
CROMWELL was able to obtain possession of Hampton 
Court, and he used it like his predecessors for an occasional 
residence. CHARLES II. was disposed to carry out many 
alterations. PEpys in 1665 describes the king as ‘‘ mightily 
pleased with his new buildings there.” The sedate JOHN 
EVELYN, who visited it in 1662, speaks of it as a noble and 
uniform pile and as capacious as any Gothic architecture 
could have made it. But he is more enthusiastic about the 
interior, with its ‘incomparable furniture.” In fact, most 
of the old accounts of the palace refer to what was to be 
seen in the chambers and galleries. One of the 
innovations introduced by CHAR es II. was the painting of 
the walls and ceilings, a practice which was more common 
on the Continent than in England. 

The staircase at Hampton Court, which was one of the 
subsequent works, is so tremendous an example of mytho- 
logical painting, there can be little doubt it has deterred 
public authorities as well as individuals from giving com- 
missions for mural decoration. It was supposed to bea 
type of the grandest style, and it was enough to confound 
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the largest manner of architecture. VERRIO, the painter, 
was a Neapolitan who had settled in France. Cuartes II. 
brought him to England in the hope of VEeRRIo’s becoming 
a rival of Le Brun in the designing of tapestries which 
were to be produced at the Mortlake factory. Instead 
of work of that kind he was allowed to be busy at Windsor 
and Hampton Court, and was paid liberally. He was also 
appoiated as master gardener. But his expenses exceeded 
his receipts. Out of loyalty to the Stuarts he refused 
to paint for Wittiam III., and it was only when per- 
suaded by Lord Exeter he condescended to undertake the 
great staircase at Hampton Court. There is evidence to 
suggest that the painter was then irregularly paid. His allow- 
ance was 1o/. weekly for himself and his assistants. Instead 
of 260/., the amount due for the period between December 
t7or and June 1702, he complained that he had received 
only 50/., leaving a balance of 2107. A month afterwards we 
find VERRIO again appealing for money. He stated it was 
arranged that he was to receive 4oo/. for painting the great 
bedcharnber at Hampton Court. For the great staircase 
and little bedchamber his charge was 1,800/. All he had 
been given was 1,190/, His necessities were said to be 
very pressing, and without speedy assistance he was likely 
to be reduced to an extremity. We find WREN reporting 
‘onan appeal of VERRIo for money to pay for colours he 
needed to finish the great room at Hampton Court. He 
had been paid only 2007, and 5o00/. was required to pay 
for his subsistence and charges until the room was com- 
plete. Up to 1688 VERRIO was in receipt of 200/. a year as 
chief painter. The office was held by Joun RyLey and 
GODFREY KNELLER during a part of the reign of WILLIAM 
and Mary. 

VERRIO was not the only person engaged at Hampton 
Court to whom money was owing. WILtiAM Roserts, the 
plumber, who described ‘“‘ Mr. Tatman” as his substitute, 
said he was employed to cast and make pipes for the gardens 

‘and fountains. After the death of Wiuiiam III. the pipes 

had to be used to repair the main pipe which brought 
water from Coombe to the house, and he remained unpaid. 
In another appeal Rogerts declared the amount owing to 
him for plumbing at Hampton Court, Kensington and 
Windsor was 3,971/. 5s. 2d. One RoperT BALLE, a 
merchant of London, claimed 6o0o0/. for seven marble 
statues and one marble head ordered from him for 
Hampton Court a little before the death of Wituiam III. 
The sum charged was what he had paid in Italy. Queen 
ANNE and her Ministers appear to have settled all the out- 
standing claims. VERRIO was also provided with a pension 
which was similar in amount to the sum he received when 
chief painter, or 200/. a year, but he did not live long to 
enjoy it, for he died at Hampton Court in 1707. 
' It will be observed that Roxerts, the plumber, refers 
to WititiamM. TaLMAN as his substitute. Although so 
described TALMAN seems to have been an architect, and a 
busy one towards the end of the seventeenth century. He 
was born, according to WALPOLE, “‘at West Lavington in 
Wiltshire, where he had an estate; was comptroller of the 
works in the reign of King WiLL1Am; though of his life I 
find scarce any particulars, although he was an architect 
employed in considerable works.” Among the buildings 
ascribed to him are Thoresby House in Nottinghamshire, 
Dyrham House in Gloucestershire, Swallowfield in Berk- 
shire, and Chatsworth. It would seem as if his comptroller- 
ship at Hampton Court gave some annoyance to WREN, 
and his aim might be supposed to oust the more able 
architect from his position. As comptroller TaLMAN was 
succeeded by VANBRUGH. 

There were two reasons which may be said to have com- 
pelled Wirx1amM III. to give more attention than CHARLEs II. 
to Hampton Court. Bishop Burnet records that when 
the king came to St. James’s, the absence of exercise 
and hunting made him so weak that ill effects were antici- 
pated. He did not wish that the influence of London 
upon him should be apparent, and the restraint he put upon 
himself made him peevish, silent and reserved. After a few 
days he went to Hampton Court, and travelled to London 
only when meetings of the Council were held. The retire- 
ment caused general disgust, for the gaiety and diversions 
of the Court disappeared. The Bishop tells us that “the 
king found the air of Hampton Court agreed so well with 


him that he resolved to live the greatest part of the year : 


there. But that palace was so very old built anq 

irregular, that a design was formed of raising new buildin 
there for the king and the queen’s apartments. 1] 
showed a resolution to live at a distance from London; a 
the entering so soon on so expensive a building afford 
matter of censure to those who were disposed enough 
entertain it, and this spread a universal discontent in t 
City of London.” Wr1Liiam, however, was not the man to 
daunted by popular clamour. Next to hunting he prefer; 
architecture and gardening as amusements. Hehad erect 
a palace on a heath in Guelders which was report 
to be’a wonder of art, and he decided to create 
second Loo on the banks of the Thames. A large ext, 
of ground was laid out in gardens in the Dut 
style. Trees were transplanted from neighbouring woo 
WREN received the coinmission to make the alteratio 
and he provided apartments for the king facing the pr 
garden and the Thames. Their length is 320 feet, wh 
the queen’s suite facing the Home Park is 2 feet lon 

WILLIAM’s taste was not very refined. ELMEs says tl 
WreEN at Hampton Court was under Batavian influen 
and was never less happy in designing. The king was t 
just not to assume responsibility for the defects. Accordi 
to Lord PEMBROKE, when the lowness and disproportion 
arrangement of the cloisters or arcade under his apartmer 
were complained of, the king honestly excused his archit 
by acknowledging that they were so constructed by | 
express command. ; 

In those days, when roads were rarely found in proj 
condition, a journey to Hampton Court could not be ex; 
ditiously performed. On the one hand Hampton Cor 
was too remote to allow of consultation with the monar 
and on the other WILu1AM feared that if he lived in Lond 
death was not far off. As a compromise Kensingt 
House, which belonged to the Earl of NoTTinGHaM, ¥ 
purchased for 18,000 guineas, and then followed ‘“m« 
building, more planting, more expense, more disconten 
But his preference was always shown for the more ru 
abode. When WIL.1IAM returned after his last visit 
Holland he gave orders he was to be brought direct 
Hampton Court. Three months afterwards he the 
received through the stumbling of his horse the contusic 
which his feeble frame could not resist. | 

Wixt1AM IIT. had no successor asa builder at Hampt 
Court. The alterations since his time have been of 
importance. Indeed, some which were perpetrated a f 
years ago can only be considered as injurious to the Pala 
The first and second Grorces lived at Hampton Cou 
but from the reign of GEorGE III. it can hardly be regard 
as a royalresidence. Some of the apartments are now us 
as dwelling-places by individuals who have done the State 
service or by their representatives. But the principal root 
or State apartments have become no more than a museu 
The walls are hung with pictures which are not of unifoi 
value. The cartoons of RAPHAEL are no longer to 
found there. The tempera paintings by MANTEGNA of t 
Triumph of Julius Cesar continue to make the gallery th 
occupy one of the attractions of Europe. The buildin 
have also their historical associations, and for many reaso 
they are now and will continue to be one of the plac 
which are best worth a visit in England. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTUR/ 
SOCIETY. 


a Roa third craft evening in connection with the abc 
i Society was held on Thursday, January 29, the pre 
dent, Mr. Butler Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., in the chair. 1 
demonstrator for the evening was Mr. Walter Gilbert, of 1 
Bromsgrove Guild, who discoursed upon “ Decorative Me 
Work” and exhibited and explained the processes connect 
with various examples of the art produced by his band 
fellow workers. Previous to this he delivered a short but in 
resting paper in which he traced the history of the anci 
guilds from their inception, and dwelt upon the fact that int 
days gone by everything manufactured seemed unavoidal 
touched by the finger of art. He contended that the misleadi 
phrase “ Gothic work” should give place to some such term 
“guild work” The craftsman in former times made his w¢ 
as amusing to himself as he could, and lavished treasures 
human hope and thought on everything that man makes fr¢ 
a cathedral to a porridge pot. 
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EGAL RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES OF 
THE ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS.’ 


O anyone at all familiar with matters relating to architects 
ay and surveyors, the subject and proper scope of the 
present address will be indicated with sufficient clearness by 
the above title’ It may nevertheless be not inappropriate at 
the outset to point out certain limitations to the generality of 
the title, and to define a little more clearly the questions pro- 
posed to be considered. In the first place, some limitation to 
the generality of the title is required, because there is a broad 
and obvious sense in which the rights and liabilities of archi- 
tects and surveyors, or of any other class of professional or 
business men, are the same as those of any individual members 
of society, and a consideration of all such rights and liabilities 
would involve a survey of the entire law as to persons—a 
task plainly out of the question. It is clear that the 
purpose of the present address must be limited to the 
consideration of those rights and liabilities on the part of 
architects and surveyors which arise from the position in 
which members of those professions are usually found, in 
relation to their employers and to other persons who may 
also be employed in the same matter. It may then be sug- 
gested that the subject for consideration should be the rights 
and liabilities of architects and surveyors as such, but this 
limitation would be too severe, for notwithstanding the above 
title it may with safety be stated that neither architects nor 
surveyors have any rights or liabilities simply as such. They 
do not, like members of the legal or medical professions, 
require any legal qualification to practise, and nothing 
analogous to the Solicitors’ Acts or the Solicitors’ Remunera- 
tion Act applies tothem. They are not subject to any legal 
restrictions or regulations as to their professional conduct or 
yemuneration ‘They are not, in fact, protected or harassed, 
as the case may appear, by any special legislation or rule of 
law, and any person, however ill-qualified, may set up and 
practise as an architect or a surveyor, or as both, and if 
being so ill-qualified he can induce the public to employ 
him, so much the better for him and so much the worse for 
the public It is true that as some protection and guarantee 
for the public, as well as in the interests of the respective 
professions and for the mutual benefit of their members, 
societies of architects and surveyors have been formed, 
and have framed rules as to professional etiquette and 
remuneration, but these rules only bind the members as a 
condition of membership. They have no binding legal 
effect whatever. In this respect the position of architects 
and surveyors is analogous to that of accountants or engineers, 
who are alike free from any legislative trammels as to 
qualification or professional conduct or remuneration. 

What, then, are the rights and liabilities proper for our 
present consideration? for, as already indicated, it is obvious 
to all familiar with the subject that the position of architect or 
surveyor does frequently and, indeed, generally give rise to 
tights and liabilities which may with propriety be described 
as those of architects and surveyors. They will be found for 
the most part to depend upon the law of agency, and upon the 
position in which the architect or surveyor is so frequently 
placed as the agent of the employer or building owner in super- 
intending works to be carried out for such employer or building 
Owner under what is known as a building contract. 

Attention may here be drawn to the fact that a very great 
part, if not the greater part, of all legal problems and compli- 
cations in matters and between persons of every kind arise 
from this law and position of agency. In company matters, for 
stance, as a company though a “person” in law is incapable 
of acting except through agents, scarcely any dispute or point 
arises into which the question of agency does not enter. 
Disputes or litigation between two individuals or parties simply 
and not complicated by any question of agency on the part of 
either of them or of any other parties, are usually of a more or 
Jess simple character, apart from the question of torts or 
wrongs which need not be here considered. Such disputes 
or litigation are most frequently upon some simple question of 
contract, the point being whether there was any and what 
contract, whether there had been a breach of it, and what is 
the legal right or remedy in respect of such breach, and in such 
cases the question is usually one of evidence rather than law. So 
itis with simple questions between architects or surveyors and 
other persons directly and apart from questions of agency. If I 
employ an architect to prepare me a plan ora surveyor to 
measure up a piece of land or get out some other quantities, and 
© performs the work with the skill reasonably to be expected 
from a person holding himself out to be qualified for such work, 
he is entitled to be paid the stipulated or reasonable remunera- 
tion, and upon his being so paid the transaction is at an end. 
Such a simple transaction is in all respects similar to a bargain 
made, for example, with a portrait-painter to paint a portrait. 


—— et 


* A paper, by Mr. H. H. Richardson, solicitor, Clement’s Inn prize- 
man, 1879, Hon. M.S.A., read before the Society of Architects on 
Thursday, January 22. 


I may not like or use the plan prepared for me; I may not like 
the portrait, and may prefer to hang it in the back bedroom 
or with its face to the wall, but if it has been done with such 
reasonable skill as aforesaid I am bound to pay for it, and 
there is an end of the matter. If the usual transactions with 
architects or surveyors were of this simple nature there would 
hardly be more occasion to consider the rights and liabilities 
incident to the practice of these professions than there would 
be to consider those of portrait-painters, photographers or the 
like, and the present paper might almost end here as a 
sufficient survey of such rights and liabilities. Such, how- 
ever, is very far from being the case. The terms of their 
employment usually involve not only the designing or sug- 
gestion of works, but their supervision of the works designed 
or suggested whilst in progress, for the purpose of seeing that 
they are duly executed in accordance with the plans and speci- 
fications. This brings them into relation with other parties, 
and it is this relationship which gives rise to so many of the 
rights and liabilities proposed to be considered. 

It appears from the foregoing introduction that the par- 
ticular rights and liabilities so to be considered usually arise 
under what are known as building contracts, or contracts of the 
like nature, and that the chief of them are incident to the posi- 
tion of the architect or surveyor as the agent of the employer. 
Those familiar with such contracts are aware that in addition 
to his position as agent, the architect or surveyor is for the 
prevention of disputes invested with certain judicial or arbitra- 
tive functions which give rise to other rights and liabilities to 
be considered in their due place. Having thus outlined the 
scope of the address and the subjects for consideration, I now 
propose to deal with those subjects in detail, and under the 
following heads, that is to say:— 

1. The proper qualifications of the architect or surveyor. 

2. The position of the architect or surveyor under simple 
contracts of employment not involving or apart from questions 
of agency. 

3 The position of the architect or surveyor as agent of the 
employer under building contracts or the like; and 

4. The position of the architect or surveyor in his quasi- 
judicial capacity or as arbitrator under building contracts or 
the like. 

Proper Qualifications. 

I have used the term proper qualifications advisedly, for it 
has already been seen that no qualification is legally necessary. 
Architects and surveyors, however, are in the position of per- 
sons holding themselves out as competent to perform certain 
work requiring certain skill, and they impliedly guarantee that 
they have such skill. If therefore they do the work so badly 
or carelessly as to indicate lack of the required skill they will 
be unable to recover remuneration for it and might be made 
liable for damages should loss or injury result from negligent 
or unskilful work. I believe that in France an architect has 
been held criminally liable for the death of a man killed by 
the fall of a building owing to its defective design, and though 
I am not aware of any such case in England, circumstances 
could be conceived in which under the English criminal law 
a negligent architect could be so made liable. As regards the 
matters in which skill or knowledge is required to make a 
competent architect or surveyor, they may be generally stated 
as follows, that is to say :— 

(2) Skill in the preparation of plans, drawings or designs 
suitable for the particular work to be executed, or in the case 
of surveyors, skill in the measurement or surveying of land or 
in suggesting plans or ideas for the development thereof. 

(2) Knowledge of the materials to be used and of the proper 
application or use of such materials. 

(c) Knowledge of Building Acts and the requirements of 
local authorities and of the law as to light and air, support or 
other easements. 

If through ignorance or neglect of any of these matters on 
the part of the architect or surveyor the work designed or 
suggested should prove to be impracticable or fail, that would 
be evidence of such want of proper skill on the part of the 
architect or surveyor as to disentitle him to remuneration. 
But although persons undertaking to do work requiring certain 
skill impliedly guarantee that they have such skill, yet if an 
employer deliberately employs for the carrying out of important 
works requiring high and special skill a person whom he knows 
has not enjoyed a practice likely to give him the requisite 
experience and knowledge, he would not in the absence of 
special guarantee or representations of sufficient knowledge 
and experience be entitled to recover damages from the archi- 
tect or surveyor in the event of the work proving unsatisfactory. 
See Macassey and Strahan on Civil Engineers, pp. 36 and 37, 
and the case of Henry and Belfast Board of Guardians, cited 
on p39: ; ; 

As regards requirements (a2) and (8) little more need be 
said. What is expected of architects and surveyors in these 
respects is pretty generally understood. Of course the amount 
of skill and knowledge required in each case depend upon the 
nature and importance of the particular work to be done. 
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As regards (c), it is obvious that a lack of acquaintance with 
statutory or local requirements, or with the rights of adjoining or 
neighbouring owners may render a plan or suggested works, 
however otherwise excellent, impracticable and useless, and it 
is therefore of the utmost importance that architects and sur- 
veyors should be thoroughly familiar with such requirements 
and rights. All men are presumed to know the law— 
ignorance of it excuses no one—and architects and surveyors 
no less than lawyers must carry on their practice under the 
burden of this stupendous presumption. 

In this connection it may be pointed out how important it 
is to architects and surveyors, in their own interests, to know 
what contracts, in order to be binding, require to be in writing 
under the Statute of Frauds and what require to be under seal. 
Under the Statute of Frauds contracts relating to land, and 
also contracts the performance of which must necessarily 
extend beyond a year, require to be in writing, signed by the 
party to be charged, and contracts with corporations require 
generally to be under seal ; and architects and surveyors, in 
dealing with corporations, should therefore be on their guard 
against relying on memoranda or writings merely signed by an 
officer of the corporation. 


Position of Architect under Contract. 


We may now pass on to the consideration of the position ot 
the architect or surveyor under simple contracts not involving 
or apart from questions of agency. 

In such cases the position in which the architect or 
surveyor stands towards his employer is that of a skilled 
servant, and in it he will be expected to possess and properly 
display such skill and knowledge as has been already indicated, 
and moreover to perform the duties he undertakes with such 
care, attention and fidelity as to free him from any charge of 
negligence The simplest cases of such position and employ- 


ment are those where the architect or surveyor is employed to | 


prepare plans or designs, or make suggestions for works 
without reference to the question by whom such works are to 
be carried out, or superintended or whether they are to be 
carried out at all. The simple bargain in such cases is— 
stipulated work to be done with proper skill on the one part, 
and the stipulated or a reasonable payment therefor on the 
other. 

One or two points, applicable alike to such simple contracts 
of employment and to contracts involving agency, may be 
rapidly noticed. As already stated, the contract may be for a 
period of employment greater than a year and so may require 
to be in writing, under the Statute of Frauds, signed by the 
party to be charged. It may be with a corporation and so 
require, generally, to be under seal. The plans, designs or 
suggestions may be ordered for the approval of the employer, 
and, if this is clear, nothing is payable for them unless they are 
approved or at any rate used. See Moffat v. Dickson, 22 LJ 
GC, P.268: 

They may be sent in in response to an invitation to com- 
pete, in which case, unless remuneration is offered by the terms 
of the invitation to unsuccessful cempetitors, they will not be 
entitled to any unless their plans or designs are actually made 
use of. Under this head the question of ownership of plans 
and designs may be considered. Does the employer, when 
employing an architect or surveyor in the usual way, purchase 
the plans, drawings or designs, or only the use of them for the 
purposes of the designed works? It was formerly considered 

.that by the custom of the profession the latter was the case, 
and that the drawings remained the property of the architect 
notwithstanding payment. The contrary, however, appears to be 
now settled by the case of Ebdy vy McGowan—7Z7mes ot July 7, 
1870—and whatever may be said with respect to the ownership 
of plans prepared for the purposes of works to be carried out 
under the superintendence of the architect, it is impossible to 
doubt that where an architect is simply employed to prepare a 
plan or design without more and without definite agreement to 
the contrary, the plan or design would, upon payment therefor, 
be as much the property of the employer as a portrait ordered 
to be painted for him and duly paid for. If the effect of the 
bargain is to give the property or the plans to the employer, it 
is clear that he can use them for any purpose he pleases, and 
need not confine their use to the purpose for which they were 
originally prepared or intended. 

The contract between the employer and an architect or 
surveyor is a personal one, and the employer is entitled to have 
the work done or superintended by the architect or surveyor 
personally. Consequently the death of the architect or sur- 
veyor terminates the contract, though that of the employer 
does not necessarily do so, and his executors may under the 
contract be entitled to have it carried out for the benefit of the 
employer’s estate. Should the architect or surveyor die before 
the completion of the work, and before any payment has 
become due for it, he would not in the absence of agreement to 
the contrary be able to recover any payment, but if his services 
-had been retained at a salary he could recover so much of the 
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salary as had become due at the date of thedeath. See Stubbs 
v. The Holyhead Railway Company L.R. 2 Ex. 311. 

Apart from the strict practice of their respective professions, 
architects and surveyors may, like other professional persons, 
be employed to give evidence before Parliamentary committees _ 
or the like in support or in opposition to some particular 
measure, or to give expert evidence in a court of law. In such 
‘cases they are of course entitled to be paid proper fees, having » 
regard to their standing and reputation. They are also in ~ 
practice frequently employed as valuers, and although, as. 
before stated, they are not in their ordinary professional 
capacity hedged about by legislation, yet if they act as valuers. 
or appraisers it appears that they should take out qualifying 
licenses therefor under 46 Geo. III., c. 42, ss.4 and 7; or 
8 and 9 Vict., c. 76, sec. I. 

As regards protection from libel or slander, architects and 
surveyors have, of course, the like legal rights and remedies as. 
other people. It would be libellous to write and slanderous to- 
say of an architect or surveyor that he was incompetent, or 
that he had not sufficient skill, knowledge or experience for the 
carrying out of any work undertaken by him. See Botterell 7 
Whitehead, 42 L.T., N.S. 588. 


Liabilities as Agents, 

With this summary survey of the rights of architects and 
surveyors as skilled servants, we may now proceed to consider 
the more important and, from a legal point of view, more 
interesting question of their zights and liabilities as agents or 
otherwise under building contracts or the like. These come 
under heads 3 and 4 above mentioned. First then we deal 
with head 3, that is to say, the position and authority of the 
architect or surveyor as agent of the employer. In the simple 
cases dealt with under head 2 the architect and the employer 
are the only persons concerned. When the architect is 
employed not only to design the building but to superintend 
its construction he is brought into relationship with those who 
are employed to construct it, and it is this relationship and the 
duties and liabilities arising in connection with it which are now 
to be considered. The same lack of personal skill or knowledge 
which usually precludes a building owner from designing thejwork 
he wishes to have done precludes him also from seeing that it 
is done properly by the person employed to doit. He has, 
therefore, to employ someone to perform this service also for 
him, and in building contracts this person is usually and 
properly the architect or surveyor who has designed it. The 


| owner having satisfied himself that a building or work erected: 


or done in accordance with the prepared plans or designs will 
be what he wants, employs a builder or contractor so to erect 
or do it, and an architect or surveyor to see that it is so erected 
or done. He thus constitutes the architect or surveyor his 
agent for the purpose of seeing the desired work carried out. 
Now agency is of two kinds. A man may appoint another to- 
be his agent simply for some particular purpose or purposes— 

as in the case of an agent or attorney appointed to execute 
some particular deed or deeds, or to give receipts in some 
particular matters. In such cases the person to whom the 
deed is to be executed or the receipts given must see that the 
agent has that particular power, otherwise he may find that the 

principal is not bound. He cannot rely upon the mere word of 
the agent that he has the professed power. On the other hand, 
he may appoint someone to be his general agent to do all such 

things as may be necessary or proper for some purpose or 
undertaking. In such cases the authority given is an authority 
to act in a certain capacity for all the purposes of the under- 

taking in question. A person put forward to act as such 

general agent can bind his principal by all acts within the: 
scope of his employment, although the principal may have 
privately limited his authority in particular matters. The 
position of the architect or surveyor under a building contract 
is one of general agency, and his position as such general 
agent appears from the leading case. of Kimberley v. 
Dick, L.R. 13, Eq. 1, where the question of the character 
in which the architect stcol was considered under the, 
terms of a building contract. ‘I am of opinion that I 
must treat Mr White (the architect) as the agent of Mr. 
Dick (the building owner) generally, for all purposes connected - 
with this building, and that without any limitation as to price 

or anything else.” The decision of the case upon the point is 

thus summarised by Mr. Roscoe in his useful digest of building 

cases :—‘ The architect is the agent of the employer generally. 
for all purposes connected with the erection of the structure of 
which he has prepared plans, and the erection of which he 1s 

to superintend.” 

The general principle is thus laid down and established- 
The bearings of it lie, like Captain Bunsby’s observations, “in 
the application of it,” that is to say, when any question arises- 
as to the employer’s liability for the acts or orders of the 
architect or surveyor, such question will usually be found to” 
depend upon whether such act or order was, in fact, within the: 
scope of the general authority given. oo 

If an agent falsely represents that he. has an authority: 
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i snot, and thereby induces another person to act on 
| en of his representation, that is a fraud for which if the 
person so induced to act is thereby injured he could recover 
damages. See Randell v. Trimen, 18 C.B. 786. Of course as 
between himself and his employer simply the position of the 
architect or surveyor under a building contract is still that of 
4 skilled servant, and the same skill, knowledge and care 
"requisite in the preparation of the design must continue to be 
shown in the superintendence of the work, and for any neglect 
of his duty in this respect the architect or surveyor might be 
- made liable. Questions as to the extent of the architect’s or 
surveyor’s authority under a building contract must frequently 
arise in respect of the following matters, viz :—(a) Alterations 
and deviations from plans; (4) extra work; (c) authority to 
employ quantity surveyors, and (d) certificates. 

In meres tan ae popups al these seis are 
, lly provided for, and in so far as they are so the rights 
Be ratihies of the parties will be determined by reference to 
the particular provisions. In the absence of special provision 
the authority of the architect as the general agent of the em- 
ployer does not extend so as to entitle him to permit any 
alterations or a deviation from the accepted plans, or to order 
any extra work to be done. If, therefore, he permits or orders 
any such alterations or extra work he will not thereby bind the 

employer, and may render himself personally liable to the con- 
tractor. Of course, in all these cases the unauthorised order 
may be accepted and ratified by the employer, but architects 
and surveyors will be well advised to avoid any risk by keeping 
well within the bounds of their general authority, as limited or 
extended by the contract, and in the event of anything appear- 
ing desirable to be done, but of doubtful authority, to obtain 
clear written directions and authority for the execution of any 
alterations or extra work. 

It is usually provided that no extra work should be done 
without a written order of the architect, and in such a casea 
written order is a condition precedent to payment for such 
-work, and its mere inclusion. in an interim certificate will not 
prevent the employer from objecting to payment on_ final 
adjustment. See Tharsis Sulphur, &c., Company v. McElroy, 

App. Cas., 1040. 

a E the course of a comparatively short paper like the 
present, these and similar questions of detail can only be briefly 
touched upon. It is sufficient to keep in view the position of 
the architect or surveyor as agents and the main principles of 
the law of agency, viz. that the agent must not exceed the 
limits of his authority, otherwise the principal will not be 
bound, and that persons dealing with the agent must be 
‘satisfied that he has the authority he claims, either under the 

instrument of his appointment or as coming within the scope 

of authority as general agent for the purpose in hand. - 

As regards (c), it does not appear to have been anywhere 
laid down that aac to employ a quantity surveyor comes 
within the scope of the architect’s authority simply as agent of 

_the employer under a building contract, and his right to do so 
if it exists appears to depend upon custom. See Moon v. 
Witney Union Guardians, 3 Bing. N.C. 814. 

(d) Certificates.—The position of the architect or surveyor 
with respect to the giving or withholding of certificates is of 
‘the highest importance, and may be regarded from the point of 
view of the architect or surveyor—(1) as skilled servant; (2) as 

agent of the employer; and (3) as arbitrator. As skilled ser- 
vant he must have and use the skill necessary to show that the 
work certified for has been properly done, and failure in this 
eet will amount to negligence for which he will be liable to 
his employer. 

(2) As agent of the employer he must act in his interest 
without collusion or any other surreptitious dealing. 

(3) As arbitrator he must honestly and impartially exercise 
‘the quasi-judicial functions entrusted to him. 

In granting or withholding certificates the architect’s con- 
duct (apart from collusion or fraud) cannot be impugned, and 
his decision is final. But wilfully to certify work to be done 
when it is not done is a fraud upon the employer, for which he 
‘would be liable, and collusively to withhold a certificate properly 
due would be a fraud upon the contractor. 
or want of skill in granting or withholding a certificate is not 
‘sufficient ground for impeaching the certificate, though as 
regards the employer whose skilled servant he is, negligence in 
granting a certificate for work not properly done would render 
the architect or surveyor liable. 

The almost autocratic power put into the hands of the 
architect under the usual terms of a building contract has 

often been alleged as a ground of complaint on the part of the 
builder or contractor. Whether such complaint be just or what 
alterations likely to be accepted are proposed, would be fitting 
and interesting subjects for discussion in a paper on the rights 
ae Beilities of builders and contractors; suffice it to say 
here that owing to competition the employer is generally ina 
Position to dictate his ee and that ork the saan of view 
of the architect or surveyor he very naturally claims, not only 
aS agent of the employer, but in the interests of his own 
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reputation, to be put into a position which will enable him to 
see that the works designed by his skill are not jeopardised by 
any want of skill or care or honesty on the part of those 
employed to carry them out. Even-handed justice to the 
contractor must be what no doubt in the vast majority of cases 
is found—the fairness, integrity and high-mindedness of those 
into whose hands these powers are put. 

This brings us to the last of our four heads, namely, 
(4) the position of the architect in his judicial capacity or as 
arbitrator. This, as has been seen, arises to some extent in con- 
nection with the question of certificates, but what is here more 
specially referred to is the position of the architect or surveyor 
as dispute preventer. If it is clear from the contract that the 
parties have agreed that he shall so act they must be taken to 
have conferred upon him a judicial capacity. 

His decision is final unless some appeal is provided, and 
cannot be impeached for want of proper care or skill or upon 
any ground but that of fraud. There is no more familiar legal 
dictum than that fraud vitiates everything, and so it will vitiate 
the decision of the most fully-empowered judge or arbitrator. 
Nor must he do or be party to anything which would interfere 
with the proper impartiality of his position, Upon this point 
there is an interesting decision—that of Kemp v. Rose, 1 Giff. 
258—where an architect having undertaken to his employer 
that the cost of the proposed work should not exceed a certain 
sum, it was held that he did not possess a sufficiently unbiassed 
mind to make his decision against the contractor just and con- 
clusive. 

The above survey, though necessarily very incomplete and 
imperfect, having regard to the many points in the position of 
the architect or surveyor under building contracts, will, it is 
hoped, suffice to show the general principles upon which ques- 
tions relating to such positions must be decided, that is to say, 
the principles applicable to the relationship of (a2) employer and 
skilled servant ; (4) principal and agent and scope of agent’s 
authority ; and (c) arbitrator and disputants. Many interesting 
subsidiary questions remain to be considered—such, for in- 
stance, as the position and right of appointment of clerks of the 
works, the particular duties of quantity surveyors, the position 
of architects or surveyors with respect to questions of light and 
air, or the like. These, however, do not give rise to any 
different rights or liabilities, and are sufficient in themselves 
for independent papers. Nor has any attempt been made to 
deal largely with authorities, for a discussion of these to be of 
any use would leave insufficient time for the setting forth of 
those general principles upon which all such authorities are 
based, and which it has been considered (apparently not with- 
out reason) would afford sufficient material for the purposes of 
a single address before this Society. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


HE following additions have recently been made to the 
National Gallery, by bequest and gift :— 

By the bequest of Mr. Charles Gassiot, two pictures by 
John Phillip, R.A., “Gossips at a Well” and ‘The Prison 
Window,” and a picture by William Collins, R.A., called 
“Sunday Morning” These are hung in the Tate Gallery. 
Also a view of “The Severn off Portishead,” by Patrick 
Nasmyth, hung in Room XX. in the Gallery at Trafalgar 
Square 

By the bequest of Lord Cheylesmore, “ An Italian Land- 
scape,” by Jan Both, hung in Room X. in Trafalgar Square ; 
‘Cromer Sands,” by William Collins, R.A., hung in the Tate 
Gallery ; and ‘The Execution of Lady Jane Grey,” by Paul 
Delaroche, temporarily placed with other pictures of foreign 
modern schools in the Tate Gallery. 

By the bequest of Sir James Carmichael, two small works 
by Jan van der Heyden, “A Royal Chateau in Holland” and 
‘*A Dutch Church and Market Place,” hung in Room XII. in 
Trafalgar Square. 

By the bequest of Mr. George Vacher, a large water-colour 
of “ Rezzonico and the Spliigen Range, Lake of Como,” placed 
in the water-colour room at the Tate Gallery. 

By the bequest of Colonel John Morland, a small full- 
length portrait of Mr. Morland of Capplethwaite, an early 
work by George Romney. It is hung in Room XVII. in 
Trafalgar Square. 

Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., has completed the gift of his series 
of ethical and allegorical pictures to the National Gallery of 
British Art by the addition of his large picture of ‘ The Court 
of Death,” which is now hung in the room devoted to his works. 

Another large and important work by Mr. Watts, which 
was painted for the Cosmopolitan Cluband has hung for many 
years in its principal room, representing the story of the 
banquet of Anastasio degli Onesti from Boccaccio, has been 
presented by the members of the Club to the National Gallery 
of British Art. It is at present in process of being rel ned, 
and will be hung ultimately in the large sculpture gallery, 


opposite the “ Isaiah” of Alfred Stevens. 
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AN ingenious attempt is to be made at Liverpool for 
solving the housing problem in a novel way. According to 


a description given by Mr. J. B. Cotton, a member of the’ 


' Town Council, the buildings will be constructed of 


concrete made from refuse destructor clinker, and=the. 


. Sides, floors and roofs are all made in single individual 
pieces ; they are stamped out in one block, and will be 
- hoisted up and bolted together. 
‘ places, &c., are also formed in one mould, and stamped 
out under one pressure. The houses will be three storeys 
high, and will cost just half what it would to erect them in 
brick. The Council anticipate that the goal for which 
_ they are striving, namely, rents of 1s. per week per room, 
will be achieved, and they wiil be able to not only pay off 
their sinking fund but to make a handsome profit. One 
: house per day could be erected. This is no parable or 
fairy tale, but an absolute fact. The Liverpool Council 
‘ have to deal with demolitions on an immense scale. 
Although much has been done, about 10,000 slum houses 
_ remain to be removed. The rule has been made that 
demolition is to be regulated by the accommodation pro- 
vided by the Cerporation. In the new buildings no 
tenant will be accepted unless he has been dispossessed, 
and the rooms will remain empty until slum - tenants 
seek the accommodation. In some of the houses already 
constructed one-roomed houses are let at 2s. per week, 
two-roomed 3s. a week, three-roomed at 4s. a week, and 
the four-roomed house at 55. aweek. For the purposes of 
a recreation ground 1,900 square yards were set off, and 
there were seven shops provided for. The land cost 
14,4662, and it was estimated that the buildings would cost 
76,9122, atotal of 90,3782, and upon this they estimated 
a return of 3 per cent. The rents are below the average 
charged in Liverpool. ‘The plans are by Mr. Turton. 


THE Chapelle Expiatoire is not known to all English 
visitors to Paris. It is novel in form, and without much 
elevation. But it is at once recognised as a true “ monu- 
mental ” building. It was designed by FonTAINE (PERCIER 
& FonrarinE), who when a youth distinguished himself in 
1785 by his design for a sepulchral chapel. After the 
resignation of PERCIER, FONTAINE became the royal 
architect, and he held the appointment under Lours XVIIL., 
CHARLES X.and Louis Puiuippe. The Chapelle Expiatoire 
was erected by Louis XVIII. as a memorial of Louts XVI. 
and Mari& ANTOINETTE, whose remains were interred in 
that spot of ground which had been the cemetery of the 
Madeleine. The title given to the chapel has often 
offended Republican susceptibilities, and, regardless of the 
merit of the building as an unique work of architecture, 
from time to time demands were raised for its removal. 
Twenty years ago, when an attempt of the kind was made, 
CHARLES GARNIER wrote that the chapel was a true chef 
@’euvre, and that its demolition would be an act of real 
vandalism. Characteristically he asked why there should 
be so much hate against Louis XVI.; for if that king had 
not reigned it would have been impossible to overthrow the 
Bastille. A proposition is now before the French Parlia- 
ment seeking authority for the destruction of the building, 
which, it is claimed, would afford a site for the new mairie 
of the district. The chapel may be demolished, but the 
historical fact that the king and queen of France were 
executed cannot in that way be obliterated. 


READERS of CaRLyLer’s “French Revolution” will 
remember the exciting scene of the arrest of Louis XVI. 
at Varennes. The postmaster Drouer, who was an ex- 
dragoon, was suspicious of a berline that entered the village 
of Ste Menehould, and with another old soldier followed 
the vehicle. When they reached Varennes the pair ap- 
pealed to patriots, the bridge was barricaded, and when the 
vehicle arrived there was a demand for passports. Sieur 
SAUSSE, procureur and grocer, is present, and King and 


Queen are asked to remain with him until morning. } 


The historian says : —‘ Procureur Saussk gives his grocer- 
arms to the Queen and Sister ELizaBeTH, Majesty 
taking the two children by the hand; and thus they walk 
coolly back over the market-place to Procureur SAUSSE’s, 
.mount into his small upper storey, where straightway His 
Majesty ‘demands refreshment.’ Demands refreshments, 
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| as is written; gets bread and cheese, with a bottle 


Burgundy, and remarks that it is the best Burgundy h 
ever drank.” Sausse’s house is now known as No, 28 
‘Rue de Ja’ Bas-Cour. ' It consisted in'1791 of two room 
on the ground floor and two ‘on the first floor. Th 
interior arrangement is unaltered. Recently the grocer’ 
house was acquired by the Curé of Varennes, who wished't 
transform it into an expiatory chapel. The Government 
however, would not permit of the change. The Curé ha 
since died, and his representatives have decided to sell th 
little historic mansion where ‘imperial MaRIz-ANTOINETT 
was near kneeling to Son Sausse and Wife Saussr, ami 
candle- boxes and treacle-boxes,” and from which the hap 
less Louis and his Queen departed prisoners for Paris, anc 
eventually the Place de la Révolution. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SKETCHES AT HAMPTON COURT. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: WORCH3TER._BAST END OF PRINCE 
ARTHUR’S CHANTRY. DETAILS OF PRINCE ARTHUR'S. 
CHANTRY. 


HERE was no English ruler stronger in kingcraft than 
Henry VII. One proof of it was seen in his dis 
pensing with Parliaments, for during thirteen years only on 
was summoned. He took care so unusual an independenc 
should not give offence by keeping the expenses of hi: 
court within the limits originally fixed. His first son wa: 
named ARTHUR, in memory of the ancient. British race 0 
which the king considered himself to be the representative 
ARTHUR was born at Winchester in 1488, and in 1492, de 
when he had hardly reached his fourth year, a treaty wa: 
entered into by his father with the king of Castile anc 
Aragon for a marriage’ between the young prince anc 
CATHARINE, fourth daughter of the monarch. Anothe: 
treaty was concludéd in 1496, when FERDINAND promised t 
give to the princess a portion of 200,000 crowns, and HENR\ 
engaged that his son should endow her with one-third of hi: 
income at present, and one-third of the income of th 
crown, if he should live to wear it. The marriage wa: 
postponed on account of the youth of the bridegroom 
When he had completed his twelfth year a dispensatior 
was obtained, and he was married by proxy at Bewdley 
Two years later the princess was demanded. She came tc 
England and was married in Old St. Paul’s. At the doo 
of the cathedral before the people ArrHur endowed her 
with one-third of his property. The festivities which 
followed were on so magnificent a scale as to bring ruin on 
many of the nobles. Lord Bacon, writing on the subject. 
said:—‘‘ In all the devices and conceits of the triumphs ol 
this marriage there was a great deal of astronomy, the 
lady being resembled to HeEsperus and the prince te 
ARcTuURUS, ard the old king ALPHoNsus (that was the 
greatest astronomer of kings and was ancestor to’ the lady) 
was brought in to be the fortune-teller of the match. And 
whosoever had those toys in compiling, they were not alto- 
gether pedantical. But you may be sure that King ARTHUR, 
the Briton, and the descent of the Lady CaTHARINE 
from the house of Lancaster was in no wise forgotten. 
But (as it should seem) it is not good to fetch fortunes 
from the stars. For this young prince (that drew upon him 
at that time not only the hopes and affections of his 
country, but the eyes and expectation of foreigners), after a 
few months, in the beginning of April 1502, deceased at 
Ludlow Castle, where he was sent to keep his residence 
and court, as Prince of WaLes, Of this prince, in respect 
he died so young and by reason of his father’s manner of 
education, that did cast no great lustre upon his children, 
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there is little particular memory. Only thus much re- 
maineth, that he was very studious and learned beyond his 
years, and that beyond the custom of great princes.” Two 
years after the death of the prince the chantry chapel was 
erected. It will be observed that in style it is characteristic 
of the Tudor period; the Tudor badges are frequent as 
ornamentation. The tomb of the prince, within the 
enclosure, is plain in style. There is an inscription around 
it, which no doubt was painted when the memorial brass 
was removed. | 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
MEETING of.the Institute of Architects was held on 

- Monday evening last, Mr. Aston Webb, AR.A,, presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Royal Gold Medallist. 

The PRESIDENT announced that the Council had decided to 
submit the name of Mr. C. F. McKim, of New York, to His 
Majesty the King as a fit recipient for the Goid Medal. 

Wellington Monument. 

The PRESIDENT, said the proposed completion of this 

monument had aroused general interest, but there were few 

eople who were more interested than architects. The work 
had a quality which was specially appreciated by architects. 
The Council of the Institute had had the matter under con- 
sideration, and that afternoon he was requested to express the 
hope at the meeting that if the equestrian model of the Duke 
was in such a condition that it could be placed on the monu- 
ment for examination and consideration before anything further 
was done that that course would be adopted, so that, if possible, 
o insure that the work might be completed as far as possible 
without the intervention of any other hand than that of Alfred 


Stevens. / ‘ 
The PRESIDENT then read the following 


Address to Students. 

Brother Students,—Ever since I undertook the responsi- 
jilities of this'chair it has been present to my mind that it 
vould be my duty and privilege to address you this evening, 
ind I have wondered if there was anything that I could say 
hat would be of use or help to you. 

The experience of one man, valuable to himself, is seldom 
f value to another, especially if the other be a younger one, 
nd in art, perhaps, this is more true than in any other career ; 
ach must work out his own salvation, and a stranger cannot 
itermeddle with his joy. 

I am not speaking to-night especially to those who have 
ist entered for the various prizes and studentships yearly 
ffered by this Institute. This has been kindly undertaken by 
{r. Walter Millard, who is especially qualified for the task and 
; sure to fulfil it conscientiously and generously. I am 
peaking to students generally, students of what I think we 
ightly consider the greatest and noblest of the arts, the art of 
rchitecture, the most abiding and the most useful of the arts. 
hose of us who heard Dr. Evans’s recent paper on his 
xploration of the Palace of Knossos in Crete must have felt 
is as he laid bare before us the work executed by men some 
000 OF 5,0CO years ago. 

In addressing you students I shall endeavour to give you 
| the briefest and most condensed manner possible the main 
nes on which, as it appears to me, a student of architecture 
1ould endeavour to prepare himself for his work. 

One thing I would first ask you on the threshold of your 
ireer, Are you quite sure you have chosen aright? Noone 
in tell this so well as yourself, and you will probably, by this 
ne, have had sufficient experience of what this career means 
form a sound opinion, and I advise you deliberately, if you 
ve any doubt, to throw it up now; you will be none the 
orse, but all the better for the training you have had, and you 

ll find it useful in other careers, If,on the other hand, you 
termine to go on, decide at the same time never to look back 
ain. It is a career beset of course with difficulties, and one 
‘requires a lifelong training to enable you even to keep 
dr place in it. Remember, this training must be irksome to 
who have not their heart in the work, and it will shut you 
‘of many pleasures you will see others enjoy; it is so en- 
»ssing that you will inevitably find yourself becoming, to 
ne extent at least, a one-sided man, a contingency which 
tainly should not by anyone be lightly assumed. 
But, on the other hand, if your heart is in it you will find 
_€ver-varying character of your work a never-ending delight, 

Tying you to many places and bringing you into contact 

all sorts and conditions of men, a delight which cannot be 

elled, and indeed can hardly be equalled, I think, in any 
er calling 

But to arrive at this you must follow it with patience. 

1€ young men seem to expect to attain success as soon as, 

oven before, they are out of their articles ; the majority are 

'2ssarily doomed to disappointment. Work, you will find, 

Jecessary, and that work must be lifelong ; there is no 

“ess or happiness without it. When a young genius was 

ight to Ruskin, his first question always was, “ Does he 
ie A a man, he says, may be indolent, but a great 

* tis probably the ten years succeeding pupilage 

i ban € most important in the life of most architects, and 

ithe: ea all-important ones in yours. How will you use 

“self = you will begin to rely upon yourself and teach 

ae and cease to rely upon others, a very important 

ce. Mr John Morley said a little time ago, in a speech 


jis) & What a splendid thing a man might make of his own 
| € did not add, because I suppose it is so evident, | 
| 
| 
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‘What a poor, miserable thing he often does make of it.” © It 
is for you to decide to make a splendid thing of yours. Start 
with high ideals, for they will be sorely tried. A famous 
painter told a gathering of students a short time ago that he 
never painted a picture that realised the ideals he had started 
with ; and if this is true of a distinguished painter, how much 
more true of lesser men? 

Many years ago I read a paper on ‘“‘Pupilage” before the 
Architectural Association, and after the paper a gentleman got 
up and was kind enough to say I had given them many useful 
hints as to how to do their work, would I now give them a few 
tips as to how to get it; but that was not part of my subject 
then, nor is itnow. 1 will only say this, that if you take care 
to prepare yourselves and do the work that lies nearest to you 
as well and as thoroughly as you can, the work will come to 
you and you will not even have to trouble how to get it; the 
way you do what does come to you is the all-important thing. 
Remember Carlyle’s description of common journey work well 
done for want of better. I shall take it that most of you here 
to-night have completed or are nearing the completion of your 
articles, and are about to commence your professional life in 
one Capacity or another. You have been therefore through a 
course of systematic instruction, most necessary and most 
useful if a little dull, and you are now about to takea higher 
flight, urged, let us believe, by an ideal impulse. Do not clip 
your wings ; the head has been educated, now it is the turn of 
the heart. 

We will assume you have got knowledge. But with all 
your getting you must get understanding, get to the bottom of 
things and understand them. A well-stored memory is not the 
chief essential for an artist, though it is of great value to him. 
Cultivate curiosity and observation, and leave nothing un- 
explained. Now is your time. Some grow old without 
gaining any experience, through never having learnt to observe. 
Learn now how to learn, or you will never do it, and lead the 
“strenuous life.” Don’t be afraid of overwork; the number of 
people who overwork themselves is infinitesimal ; the chances 
that you will be one of them are hardly worth taking into 
account. 

I would recommend you, for one thing, to know as 
many artists of about your own age as possible, architects, 
painters and sculptors; meet together as often as you can, 
talk what is called “shop” with them, visit buildings, paintings 
and sculpture, old and new, together, criticise these things 
together, admire where you can and give your reasons, and 
when you must condemn, give your reasons also ; get all you 
can from your friends, and give them all you can in return. 
The Royal Academy schools, this Institute, the Architectural 
Association and your own office will give you ample means of 
doing this, and you will make friends that will last your life- 
time, and as difficulties arise in your work you will go to them 
for advice and counsel, and as occasion arises they will come 
to you for the same. 

You will read, of course, “a lot.” A very successful artist 
friend of mine (not an architect) once told me he had always 
made a rule of reading not less than five hours a day, and he 
was a very busy man. Few of you can do that, perhaps ; but 
Start with a high ideal and map out a certain time every day 
for the purpose. 

You will have already read your text-books, your Fergusson, 
your Middleton, your Viollet-le-Duc and so on, and now you 
will read more of the romance of architecture, the story of the 
building of St. Sophia, of the Duomo at Florence, of St. Peter’s 
at Rome and St. Paul’s in London; the lives of great archi- 
tects, painters and sculptors of all generations and countries ; 
how they looked at their art and the principles that guided 
them in the execution of their work ; you will read your Ruskin 
and in fact all the literature in connection with your art that 
you can lay your hands on (and there is no difficulty in that 
respect nowadays), for remember that your clients will expect 
you to know a great deal more about art in general and your 
own in particular than they do, and you must not let it be said 
of you, as a late Bishop of London said of a certain architect, 
“that he had sat next to him at dinner and was astonished to 
find that he (the Bishop) knew more about the Parthenon than 
the architect did himself.” 

Then, of course, you will sketch existing buildings, new as 
well as old, and try to get at the principles of their design and 
construction. In my day we used to sketch aud measure an 
arcade, a doorway, a font, or other detail easily accessible, 
draw it out prettily and publish it in the “Architectural Asso- 
ciation Sketch-Book,” and, I am afraid, remain oblivious of the 
points in the plan, elevation and section of the building which 
produced the result we admired but did not understand. You 
will, I do not doubt, make a rough note of the plan, elevation 
and section of the building you are studying, and put 
on the leading dimensions, noting the thickness of the 
walls, the amount of lighting area, &c., and any distin- 
guishing features this analysis brings out. Thus you will 
learn the real vertebra of the building, although you will 

probably have no notes fit for publication; but you will know 
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your building in its three dimensions; and you will be sur- 
prised, if you continue this plan, how it will give you a grasp 
of the general conception of buildings, which is what an archi- 
tect should endeavour to arrive at. The detail is important 
—vitally important—but the conception is the principal thing; 
and as you come to design buildings yourself you will think 
of them in the same way as cubes, not as planes, and, having 
learnt what feet look like in existing buildings, you will at once 
understand what they will look like in your own buildings when 
they come to be realised from paper structures to real brick and 
stone. The great buildings of the world are admired because their 
dimensions are noble and proportionate the one to the other. 
You will, therefore, never rest till you have obtained this 
rhythmical music of dimension, 

Then you will not think construction beneath your notice. 
It is at the root of all great architecture. Wren was a great 
constructor, the founder of the Royal Society, an inventor of 
scientific instruments and a scientific man. Go into St. Paul’s 
and stand under the dome and think ; go up into the spire of 
Salisbury Cathedral and think a little, and realise how greatly 
daring were the men who designed and erected these structures 
so that they have withstood the thrusts, the storms and natural 
decay of centuries, and remain the admiration of mankind. 

Then you will also study materials—those that look well in 
work from colour and texture, and that weather well and im- 
prove by time. It is impossible, again, to exaggerate the 
importance of this towards a satisfactory building. You will 
also (if you are wise) keep a commonplace book and jot down 
dimensions of things as they come under your notice, because 
it will save you much time and trouble later, when your hands 
are full and your time can be better employed than in hunting 
these matters up. 

And with regard to the drawings you send out to the works, 
you will remember that what you show is far more important 
than how you show it, and so you will make your drawings as 
practical as possible, and write all instructions on them the 
workmen are likely to require, and you will be comparatively 
unconcerned as to how your building looks on paper, provided 
you can see in your mind’s eye it will look well in reality. An 
architect’s. work is his building, let him produce it how he may. 
The beautiful drawings of the late J. F. Bentley, shown here a 
short time ago, had never been seen before, his one desire 
being—so Mr. Ingress Bell, who knew him well, tells me— 
that he should be known by his work and nothing else 

I have not even now enumerated half the branches of 
study in which you will have to instruct yourself; but, lest you 
should feel it an impossible task, I may say that you will find, 
as you master first one and then another, these subjects will 
dovetail one into another so that you will gradually, perhaps 
almost unawares, become a well-informed man. 

Then you will travel, of course, when the opportunity occurs, 
The caution given in this room by Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema 
a short time ago did not apply, you will see, to foreign travel 
generally, but to travel undertaken too early in your career and 
_ before you know your own country. 

And then, in addition to all this, you will practise 
scrupulous integrity towards your employer, employed and 
professional brethren, and you will never do anything you 
would prefer your client not to know about (for that is a safe 
rule when you are in doubt). You will, ] am sure, endeavour 
to be courteous, upright and modest in all your work, not 
always seeking your own advantage, and so you will raise 
_ yourself and your calling and become what we call an English 

gentleman. 

You will not, if you are wise, be content to let your art stay 
where you found it, but you will go on and on and carry it, as 
far as in you lies, a step further ; you will become a “true lover 
of the past who does not scorn to take good heed to what the 
future saith,” and so you will not work in vain. 

It is easier I know—no one better—to say all this than to 
do it. Nothing worth doing was ever yet easily done ; lifelong 
work is required, and I end as I began. You will do no good 
thing without it, and get no enjoyment either without it. The 
possibilities of life are nearly endless, and they depend mainly 
on yourselves. 

Remember that the pursuit of architecture is a serious pur- 
suit. Some buildings seem as if put up for mere fun ; you will 
not treat your art so I am sure. Play and fancy in the detail 
there may be, but the main structure must be sober, with an 
evident idea to impress or to attract. 

Ruskin tells us “it is sympathy and imagination that make 
the artist.” Cultivate, therefore, both, and you may leave 
behind you something that has been worth the doing. And 
doing is the principal thing—don’t think over much, but try. 

Mr. WALTER MILLARD read a 


Review of the Designs and Drawings submitted for the 
Prizes and Studentships, 1903. 


In compliance with a request from the President, which I 
take as a command, I will endeavour to give in the form of a 
short criticism some of my impressions on making an exami- 


| nation of the designs and drawings submitted this year for 


} 


prizes and studentships. Whilst deeply sensible of the ho 
of being invited to follow those who in former years | 
discharged this most responsible duty, and keenly conscio; 
the extreme delicacy, to say nothing of the difficulty of 
task, I will nevertheless waste no vain words on misgiy 
concerning my own fitness for it, but will proceed forthwis 
the expression of thoughts provoked by the exhibition we. 
been holding. I may say that my opinions on this were for 
independently of the prize awards, and indeed, I think, be 
any awards had been made. ‘ 
Following the printed syllabus of prizes and student; 
we find the Essay Medal put first. The subject set for it 
“ A comparative review of the various past and present sys; 
of architectural training at home and abroad,” has a_ 
special—we might almost say a vital—interest for us, now in 
ticular; andone can only hope it may have attracted compet 
qualified to treat it adequately in spite of the rather vast « 
prehensiveness of the title. I have not had the opportuni 
reading the essays; but I would point out that any revie 
the subject could scarcely fail to note the far-reaching fact 
as a corporate body, “for the general advancement of 
architecture and for promoting and facilitating the acquirer 
of the knowledge of the various arts and sciences conne 
therewith,” this Institute bears no direct or active part 1 
work of teaching and training recruits to our profession; 
leaves them, in this respect, to the ministrations and me 
of anybody who undertakes “to teach and instruct to 
utmost of his skill and knowledge in the art and professi 
an architect—in consideration of, &c.” Rightly or wrongly 
Institute does not train; it provides the course, the hurdles 
the water-jumps. In the exhibition just held we have 
brought up before the Institute for trial and judgment : 
results of architectural training obtained elsewhere—and_ 
where, training for which the Institute as a body assumc 
responsibility ; acting rather, so to speak, as a fountai 
honour. ’ 
For the Measured Drawings Medal three sets only are 
mitted, none of them illustrating a subject earlier in date 
the seventeenth century. Considering the immense valt 
more respects than one, of the faithful delineation of 
existing examples of our old architecture, of all dates, mig 
not be worth while to increase the sum of money 
awarded with this medal, from ten guineas to something: 
nearly approximating to the bare value of the labour 
draughtsmanship required to portray worthily a good subj 
as in the case of most well-conducted competitions nowa¢ 
The author of the drawings of Craigievar Castle, Aber 
shire, neatly lays open for us by his plans and section: 
inside of a delightful-looking residence. In rather pé 
contrast with his geometrical drawings are his pen-and-ink 
spective views of a subject that deserved drawing, marr 
peculiarities of penmanship which he should hasten to unl 
What a lesson to us all in the quality of restraint 
architectural excess do these Scotch castles afford. How 
they seem to do without much detail externally, and. 
happily the detail that is used is concentrated exactly wht 
means most and tells best in the composition as a W 
whilst internally how home-like and cosy everything st 
with thick enclosing walls and a good blanket of rouga 
the weather face. The two other competitors illustrate re 
tively Ball’s Park, Hertford, a square, brick-built hou: 
about A.D. 1641, apparently much modernised inside, a 
church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London—its tower exce 
a rather large omission. Neither set strikes one ag 
vincingly faithful rendering of its subject ; and of what 
an unfaithful rendering? I would ask. The author 0 
former, whilst ruling innumerable lines to denote brick 
ignores all jointing in what appears to be masonry, W) 
telling us if it be only stucco; the author of the latter, 1 
full-size mouldings, fails to indicate a single bed-joint whe 
he happens to cross one in section—a point in mason! 
altogether negligible. His longitudinal elevation and s¢ 
of the church in one or two small points do not agree 
quite the same story—a minor matter, perhaps, but signiil 
The subject for the Soane Medallion being a “ Desi 
a town church” on a corner site of 140 feet by 90 Het 
attention of competitors was called to the remarks on © 
planning in Sir William Emerson’s Presidential Addre 
1901. This, alas! seems to have proved, indeed, what B 
would have described as “ strong meat for babes;” at an 
about one-third of the twenty-one competitors, several | 
ablest among them, appear to have considered them! 
thereby licensed to arrange for the choir of a modern ¢ 
—presumably a parish church, whose choir would hard) 
sist of individuals “in orders ”—to sing away by them 
up at the extreme east end of the building, having 1 
cases interposed between them and the congregation the: 
backed in one instance by a high reredos, and surmoun 
others by a big, four-legged baldachino. But waving discl 
of this question, let us view the designs themselves. 
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is still scope for “ Advance,” to act up to his motto. 

+ ea himself to be dominated by the idea of an 
gated octagon for his plan rather than by the real con- 
ns’of the problem of designing a church for that particular 
In like manner “ Bee” goes astray on different lines’ He 
tneeds at all costs pile up a soaring central tower and 
. borne aloft over the middle of his church on four thick 
” perhaps the least convenient plan of all others for a town 
ch. After indulging to such an extent as he does in such 
Gothic detail, he ought now to pledge himself to abstain 
detail for awhile. “Como,” taking a wider base, also goes 
ra good central pile-up, resulting in a terribly tall interior, 
y fear it would not result ina good: church for working 
oses, if that be of any consequence. ‘“ & Natura architec- 
» means at least to be practical, with his concert-room 
falling eastwards, his steel-framed roofs and extract 
lation tubes. At first sight the general lay-out looks 
; yet after all his interior would prove gloomy, even 
eighbours did not block his northern lights. “Fides” 
uces a church plan without indicating any site, so it is 
ult to say how it would do. The design by “ Fioretto” 
ys some largeness of idea, and is altogether cleverly 
sed, but his building is crowned by a needlessly ungainly 
e, all out of scale, both internally and externally, with the 
of the architecture, which is too good to be so handi- 
ed. The painting he proposes might doubtless do some- 
to help matters internally. The sort of work shown by 
Dien” is hardly deserving of encouragement, the more so 
looks like the result of bravado than of incompetence. 
reehand drawing in his perspective view amounts to little 
han an affront to the beholder. ‘“IxXeyYs” has done an 
ise in Byzantine planning and detail, showing ina good set 
wings much careful contrivance, no slight knowledge, and 
al architectural ability that commands respect. Whether 
uld add to our happiness to see it all built to-day is 
er question. “Lauda Finem” strikes one as a man who 
s his own mind and has the power of giving effectual 
ssion to his ideas. We may question a few points in his 
but must allow that he handles his architecture like an 
ect. He can draw, too, his perspective view surviving 
he uncomfortable-looking background of furnace vapour 
ich it is relieved. ‘ Medici” is one of several who waste 
us site-area in attempting, more or less ineffectually, to 
some pet idea work ; so the real problem of designing 
lat site, and that alone, is evaded, not solved. “ Neni” 
3 his main area by a barrel vault so wide in span 
30 short in the other direction that he might have 
a dome of it at once. “Ne oubliez” plants a fairly 
tower in the wrong position, on the external angle 
je site, thus swamping his church. He is too bold 
his tower and too modest with his church. ‘New Era” 
} a well-made effort to put into good form, in his own 
on this particular site lessons learnt—in the best sense— 
Bentley’s Westminster Cathedral ; learnt from a building 
‘than from books, the way good work ever was done. 
lan skilfully utilises every inch of the site, and, but for 
sbatable position of the choir, would work admirably, 
producing a striking and even impressive interior in 
f the unavoidable shortness of {the whole building. Ex- 
y the author has had the happy audacity—and he is the 
ompetitor who has—to treat us toa pair of towers: a 
sure way of obtaining a telling effect ina building mass 

' stamping it with distinction, This almost sets one 
g—though it may be heresy to say so—that snch 
ea might have been carried out in the case of the 
unster Cathedral itself. With two towers you get 
the emphasis, and something more. The play of light 
from one to the other, is a charm to count on. The 
by “®OINIZ” fits the site, but fails as architecture. 
-verando ” produces a working plan, filling the site and 
1§ IN an interior that would have some scale and mystery 
it He hampers. himself by the fancied necessity of 
a central tower and of supporting this by transepts, 
ell as such only externally with any effect. He has 
Ing tounlearn in the use of detail as well as in manner 
ving “Rodari” too obviously attempts to squeeze a 
‘ular church on to a plot of building land not selected 
he exact purpose of his tower is not clear, seeing that 
reno belfry openings to speal: of. Sanctus” might 
ve tried twin towers with advantage in his design, and 
ame time, perhaps, have better escaped recalling quite 
lly a lately published design. One is checked in smiling 
erxes” and his legions of columns by his evident 
ae 2” and “Xb.” base themselves somewhat 
on Pearson and Sedding respectively, and afford an 
ing parallel of stone-vaulted churches. The main dis- 


ae: building is on right lines for appropriate 
a effect, though no tower appears worth mention- 
> . 


bene 1s massing of parts is good, but the repetition 
‘OOK tracery and other detail would be wearisome in 
mM. He and also « Medici,” perhaps with some pro- 


phetic insight, put their choir and organ at the west end. 
“Xb.’s” is, on the whole, a consistent and well-threshed-out 
design, with just a tendency to fussiness in detail in too many 
places at once. A little might be left out. with advantage. 
His east front would have risen still more majestically above a 
quieter treatment of the low building at its base. The tower, 
planted exactly in the right position for it, is quite a noble 
feature—a good tower for a town church. Lastly, “ Patriarchal 
Cross” plans a church for the site, and tries to solve the old 
problem of how to reconcile and make the best of both aspects 
of a cupola, the interior and the exterior. 

For the Tite Prize this time it may be said that the 
authorities did ‘a stately pleasure-dome decree,” setting as the 
subject “A pavilion ina public garden.” Competitors might 
go as they pleased with regard to conditions of site and 
surroundings, certain accommodation only being required ; but 
the designs mist be in accordance with the stipulation that the 
trust fund be applied “in such manner as the President and 
Council shall deem best calculated to promote the study in 
England of Italian architecture,” as that slightly ambiguous 
term was understood by Sir William Tite. So, altogether, 
there is rather less air of stern reality about the fourteen 
designs for this competition than about those for the Soane. 

“ Altiora,” “ Archivolt ” and “ Ariel ” play with architectural 
forms more or less prettily, but not to exceptionally good pur- 
pose, though “Archivolt” has some good points in a dispro- 
portioned whole. “Caber Feidh” has designed a building 
that holds together consistently and has marked character. 
Why he should think it necessary to put a row of glazed 
windows in his frieze above a range of open arches is a mystery, 
his section showing how futile they would be for lighting pur- 
poses and how needless. “Forum” has composed a group too: 
fussy to be fine architecture. “Le Nord” produces a straight- 
forward piece of architecture, soberly and sensibly designed. 
“Lindisfarne” secures apparent unity in his design, which, 
however, will not bear close scrutiny. “Lux” has had a big 
cupola to work off—not a bad one, by the way, to look at ; but, 
would it stand, especially on the ground-floor supports shown > 
Otherwise his architecture is well handled. “Mime” and 
‘‘ Mulciber” have done exercises in the grouping of architectural 
forms radiating on plan from a central cupola. ‘“ Pax” denies. 
himself a perspective view, so that full justice is scarcely done 
to the merits of his thoughtfully laid-out piece of architecture. 
In the same way, of course, some of its weaknesses too may 
escape disclosure. The design by “Phenix” is unassuming 
and so far welcome, whilst that by “Queen of Hearts” com. 
prises too many different ideas to be quite happily combined 
and to hang well together as one thing. “St. -Winifred’s” 
design would not make good architecture if it could get built 
as shown. 

The Grissell Prize, “For the encouragement of the study ot 
construction,” attracts eleven competitors, most of whom seem 
to consider that the solution of a constructional problem cannot 
be complete without involving an exercise also in the art of 
manipulating purely architectural features and detail. Can it 
be that the display of this latter accomplishment is thrown in 
as a make-weight ? 

In working out the “Design for a stone dome over a 
porte-cochére to a large public hall” “ Blunderbuss ” indulges 
in some sculpture as well as architecture, after attempting a 
version of Wren’s cupola construction at St. Paul’s, all in stone, 
without getting sufficient room between the inner and outer 
shells to enable the cone really to carry the lantern “Red 
Rose” is far less ambitious of showing any ingenious system of 
construction, whilst giving us architecture so charming that I 
think Wren himself might have put his name to it and not 
been found out. “ Duomo” conceives a simple dome, 


and then proceeds to hide it all up externally by 
architecture of the Ionic order. In addition he pro- 
vides and sets a statue on_ plan. “Golden Horn” 


draws a bare outline section of a dome with no visible means 
of construction about it—not a joint; which is the more 
remarkable because his architecture below it is depicted more 
or less as it might be built. He is careful to specify the 
arrangement of the electric lighting. “H.I.M” is one of two 
competitors who venture to complicate the constructional pro- 
blem by introducing daylight into their dome above the 
springing. His architecture itself hardly justifies its intrusion 
into the question. “Notts” sticks closer to the problem of 
constructing a dome, and determines that it shall carry a stone 
lantern on the crown. To make doubly sure as to this he thought- 
fully provides and shows, outside, at the springing, a “tested: 
steel cable, coated with Dr. Angus Smith’s solution, and after- 
wards well tarred.” “ Quercus” also carries a stone lantern, and 
at the same time pierces his dome for light. He makes some 
show of architecture. “Civic” goes into the constructional 
question with calculated diagram of stresses, line of pressure 
and specification of mortar. ‘ Wrot iron ties,” as he calls 
them, help to ensure that his stone lantern at the crown shall 
remain 77 situ. ‘ Sepia” tackles the rather awkward problem 
of draughtsmanship, if not of construction, involved: in the 
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crossing and impenetration of arches to form pendentives, such 
as we see in illustrations of certain domes in India. His dome 
proper, raised above these arches on a pierced drum, forms 
another problem, over the solution of which he expends far less 
effort. “White Rose” has a double-shell dome carried by 
architecture of no mean order, ably delineated. Finally, Z” 
would have timid visitors received, on alighting from their 
carriages, by four semi-draped human figures in stone of 
<olossal size, standing up in the gloom of the four inner angles 
of the porch, performing the office of pendentives by carrying 
on their bowed necks and shoulders the circular cornice, from 
which a simple dome springs. 

Three men compete for the Owen Jones Studentship, 
“ Founded for the encouragement of the study of architecture, 
more particularly in respect to ornament and coloured decora- 
tion.” Mr. Guthrie shows useful studies from St. Mark’s, 
Venice, St. Vitale) Ravenna, Granada and elsewhere. His 
original design for the decoration of a domed chamber suffers 
in the first place from too many sources of inspiration. It 
lacks unity among other qualities to be desired Mr. 
McLachlan, ina slight but illuminating sketch to scale, lays 
open to us from end to end that wonderful interior of the 
Capella Palatina, Palermo. It sets us asking for more The 
mosque at Cordova and Sta Anastasia, Verona, afford him 
subjects for other clever drawings ; whilst it is satisfactory to 
find our own country also represented by examples from 
Canterbury and Ranworth, in Norfolk, and by the ceilings 
of that great Suffolk church of Blythburgh Mr. McLachlan 
does not venture ona design of his own. Mr. Percy Nobbs 
relies mainly on one, viz ‘A scheme for the mosaic decoration 
for a church of the form and scale of Sta Fosca, Torcello,” a 
most appropriate subject to choose. It is easy to imagine that 
his scheme might be made to work out even more successfully 
and impressively than his slightly inadequate representations 
of it would warrant one in supposing His treatment of broad 
belts of gold-ground mosaic below the blue-ground mosaic of 
the main vaulting surfaces seems a happy combination. Evi- 
dently he knows what mosaic decoration is, and has found how 
difficult it is to illustrate by small-scale sketches. 

The Pugin Studentship, “‘ For the promotion of the study 
of the Medizval architecture of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
is awarded, on conditions, to the author of the best selection 
of drawings and testimonials, Mr. Harold Gibbons goes the 
right way to work in his survey of Cheetham’s Hospital, 
Manchester, which, as regards a good portion of the place, he 
takes up as a whole and dissects for us, showing its anatomy 
and its build, all illustrated intelligibly, if not exhaustively. 
Likewise he lays hold of the interesting, stone-roofed church 
porch, of two storeys, at Leverington, Cambs, making a fairly 
complete study of it asa self-contained piece of architecture. 
His quarter-full-size pencil drawing of the Heckington sedilia, 
finished, as he tells us, on the spot, is a thoroughly good study, 
so far as it goes without a section, of a fine subject. Mr. 
Gordon’s sketches and drawings have about them rather too 
much the air of having been made for show in the first place, 
and, secondly, for the purpose of study of the workitself. Nor 
are they conspicuously good even for the former purpose. Mr. 
Hamp pursues his outdoor studies in architecture as so many 
of us have been guilty of doing, viz. by making a great variety 
of little perspective views of buildings and bits of building. 
He should, at any rate, make better ones, to justify his 
procedure. Of this particular line of study Mr Milne is also 
a devotee, though, like Mr. Hamp, he grants some slight con- 
cession to possible prejudice by submitting a scale drawing 
or two. Mr. Mears has much more to show on similar lines; 
but besides some needlessly muddy sketches, he gives us, to 
i-inch scale, drawn rather slightly, the steeple of St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, from bottom to top, as well as several interesting 
coloured drawings to scale of Norfolk screens. Mr. Muir’s 
strainers are mostly filled by measured drawings; and, as 
drawings, very taking one or two of them are, touched up by 
skilful brushwork, with shadows deftly cast and high lights 
cunningly left, all at the draughtsman’s own sweet will. Other 
drawings of his look more workmanlike. He might now go 
on, with advantage, to studying works of architecture rather 
more 77 ¢oto and a little less in tit-bits. Mr. Myrtle Smith has 
a good, miscellaneous show of regulation sketches, with a 
sheet or two of measured work thrown in—for propriety’s sake, 
perhaps. Mr. Westwood does give, besides many little 
pencillings, pretty and otherwise, a set of measured drawings 
of a whole church; not, indeed, one of first-class importance 
architecturally, but possibly with more of real interest in it 
than one might suspect from a glance at these neat-looking but 
not quite exhaustive drawings of his. For instance, he blacks 
in his plan throughout, as though the entire church, as it stands, 
were all the result of one building effort, which is improbable. 

I have deemed it a matter of some importance to try and 
notice, however briefly, the work shown of every competitor 
for a prize or studentship. Of our winners of studentships the 
holder of the Godwin Bursary is surely the one most to be 
envied by men of his own time, since he goes forth to study 


and report on the real thing, the work of to-day done by pic 
men. To think of our sending out one student only a yea 
such a mission. To be sure, the study of the work of to-da 
our own country is barred to him by the conditions of 
bursary, for which any British subject is eligible. | 
To sum up,I cannot help wondering a little with y 
feelings would some of the pious founders of our prizes 
studentships have viewed the exhibition, and in what 
would they have given expression to their feelings? A 
from questions of architectural style, would they have | 
content to observe a large proportion of the designers star{ 
with some preconceived idea and a stock of architect 
trimmings to dispose of, to evolve designs apparently wit 
intelligently grasping anything like the full significance of 
problem to be solved, as set forth by the conditions ; going 
wrong way to their work from the first and often gratuite 
creating difficulties for themselves, perhaps for the purpo: 
getting over them, but then failing to do this, as Mr, } 
suggested was the case last year also? Or would the foun 
have been any better pleased in looking at certain of the re 
sentations of old work, wherein some facts are distorted 
others left doubtful, when they might be clearly told, evid 
not only of slipshod ways of drawing old work, but, far' 
more, of a superficial way of regarding it? I must 
just a single instance of this want of thorough 
because it is typical. One competitor begins to © 
trate full-size, in elevation and section, a moulded ; 
bar; but so far from going through with the t 
and telling us the depth of the bar by giving its com 
section, he is satisfied to give the moulded edge only, wit 
going even so deep as the plane of the glass itself which 
bar is designed to hold. This is characteristic of mu 
the draughtsmanship in vogue, professing to be workmai 
What is an architect, or a student of architecture, if he be 
really workmanlike in his methods of work and study? 
the root of the evil I fear we must go further back thai 
individual students themselves. To a quite conside 
extent these are yet untaught and untrained in right met 
of study ; how to learn they have never been taught. 
In other callings the cry goes up for efficiency ; is thi 
less needed in ours? But an architect of whom it could 
be said that he was efficient would not thereby necessari 
entitled, in the fullest and highest sense, to recognition ; 
architect. For this he must add to his indispensable pra 
qualifications something that we try to describe by some 
term as artistic ability, but for which term I would pre 
substitute another, viz. the appellation of that rather indefi 
quality which in parallel branches of human knowledg) 
human endeavour is generally understood by the word scl 
ship; a quality based on sound knowledge, yet compot 
also with something more than mere knowledge—the cro1 
result of a process of training rightly applied to draw ov: 
turn to best advantage those finer instincts with whic 
student may have been endowed by nature. If I i 
presume to suggest for the architectural student two v: 
words, these would be scholarship and efficiency. Witho 
one he can be no true architect, without the other he will 
sorry architect indeed. ; 
The PRESIDENT then distributed the prizes and awa: 
the successful competitors. The list has already appear! 
The Architect. | 
Mr. SOLOMON J. SoLomon, A.RA., proposed a vi 
thanks to the President for his address, and to Mr, Milla 
his criticism on the drawings. ie) 
Mr. JOHN BELCHER, A.R.A., in seconding the mi 
spoke of the importance of sketching buildings 77 toto 
said that if buildings were studied as a whole the student 
not fail to grasp the meaning of the various parts and toa’ 
a faculty for rhythm and harmony of detail and a sense ¢| 
portion. 
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J 
CRETAN PICTURE WRITING. | 
ie his third and last lecture atthe Royal Institution on! 
Phoenician Writing in Crete, and its Bearings ¢ 
History of the Alphabet,” Mr. Arthur Evans said that b) 
the two definite systems of Cretan writing—the pictog| 
and the linear—there was a variety of isolated signs Or | 
on pottery and other materials. Similar marks were fo! 
Egypt distinct from the hieroglyphics, and going back | 
historic times. These signs were of geometrical form! 
anticipating alphabetic shapes, and stood really near| 
origin of letters than the elaborately carved hieroglyp. 
more civilised age. The Cretan evidence supplied . 
standpoint for examining the vexed question of the or! 
the Phcenician alphabet. The earliest Phoenician monus 
like the Moabite stone, went back to about g20B.c. Theé 
traces of the use of Phcenician letters by the Greeks mig | 
from the eighth century. On the other hand, therecent disc 
of Sabzean and Minzean inscriptions in South Arabia tem 
throw back the date of the origin of the Phcenician al 
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We might suppose, then, that the Phoenician system was 
already in existence by about 1200 B.c. From what source, 
then, did the Phoenician alphabet originate at some time about 
this approximate period? De Rougé attempted to derive the 
Pheenician letters from Egyptian prototypes. By an eclectic 
process he sought these in certain hieratic forms of a much 
earlier period, making the Phoenicians rename their letters 
according to a fancy system. This theory was popularised in 
England by Dr. Isaac Taylor, and still might be said to hold 
the field there, though the objections to it seemed to be unsur- 
mountable. Even less happy had been the attempt of Peiser 
and others to derive the alphabet from cuneiform characters. 
These early quasi-pictorial characters of old Chaldzea had 
vanished some 3,000 years before. The old simple theory 
of Gesenius and his followers that the Phcenician letters 
were derived from the pictorial objects suggested by 
their names seemed on the face of it more natural 
than the artificial theory of De Rougé. A table pre- 
pared thirty years ago by Sir John Evans for the Royal Insti- 
tution showed how easily the derivation from these pictorial 
originals might be effected. It was, therefore, highly interest- 
ing to find among the Cretan characters a whole series of 
pictographic forms answering to the prototypes of the Phcenician 
letters as conjecturally drawn in accordance with the meaning 
of their names, so far as could be interpreted, and in some 
cases accompanied by similar linear simplifications, A still 
more interesting question arose—Did the Cretan evidence 
supply something more than a parallel example? There was 
an agency at work which brought Crete and the A:gean world 
that it dominated into a direct relation with Canaan 
juring the very period of alphabetic incubation. The 
Biblical and Egyptian records both agreed in bringing 
he Philistine tribes from the “Isles of the Sea.” The 
southern tribe of Philistines, the Hebrew Cherethim, 
vere translated “Cretans” in the Septuagint, and their 
shief city, Gaza, preserved the Minodan name and the cult 
f the Cretan Zeus to classical times. New Egyptian evidence 
nade it almost certain that the mysterious Kaphtor was really 
rete, the Egyptian Kefié, and the Kefts, the highly civilised 
eople who bore offerings to the Egyptian kings, had now re- 
ppeared in the wall-paintings of the Palace of Knossos. The 
*hilistines derived from this side must be looked on as repre- 
entatives of what was in many respects a higher intrusive 
ulture from the West, and the Cretan evidence showed that 
hey must have brought with them a highly developed system 
f writing Much must still remain hypothetical, but in the 
bsence of any other satisfactory source for the elements from 
hich the Phoenician letters were selected, the identification of 
he Philistines with a highly civilised A2gean race far advanced 
n the art of writing became an extremely suggestive fact. 
Yor was it without significance that during the same period 
nother parallel wave of colonists from the Azgean implanted 
ne Mycenzean culture into Cyprus, and introduced there a 
yllabary showing points of conformity with the linear script 
f Knossos 


IORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
A a meeting of the Northern Architectural Association 
A held at 36 Northumberland Street, Newcastle, Mr. Ralph 
edley, R B.A., gave an address on the subject of ‘* Sketching 
Charcoal” Mr. Frank Caws, Sunderland, the president, 
cupied the chair, and briefly introduced Mr. Hedley, who 
id the remarks he was about to make on sketching and 
signing in charcoal were principally addressed to students. 
€ did not pretend to tell them anything new. Charcoal had 
én appreciated by artists for ages, but he did not think it 
id been quite sufficiently appreciated by architects The 
ason why he advocated charcoal so much for drawing details 
whatever kind of decoration was required was because it lends 
elf so readily to what one desires to express. Delicate, soft or 
arp lines, broad and delicate tints, broad and decided shadows 
uld be produced with charcoal with much more ease than with 
norpencil With charcoal they could give all relative planes, 
any required depth or strength, quality and feeling. This 
‘S of the utmost importance, and would enable details to 
‘understood at once—that was, projections and sinkings—if 
“at Care was taken to imagine a light coming from either the 
‘ht or the left. In showing relief in a design if they got the 
ht full on it was rather deceptive when it was handed over 
be executed. It was often very difficult to know whether the 
signer of some piece of ornament intended parts to be con- 
y€ of convex without showing a section, and it was quite 
Possible to show sections in delicate parts of foliage. If a 
le thought was displayed in drawing it could be expressed 
d understood almost ‘as well as working from a model in 
‘et. It was extremely difficult to express with pen or pencil 
full-sized drawings. By the pressure required and the 
uble involved in drawing a great number of thin lines all 
edom was lost, and with freedom certainly individuality 


must be lost, and he thought every drawing of decoration 
should have individuality. The easiest way of getting indivi- 
duality was by working with something that expressed their 
thoughts, and they could not help themselves if they used char- 
coal freely. Their own feeling was bound to crop up. He 
would show them, as well as he was able, what he thought was 
the best manner and how to get at a workable drawing, say, of a 
caryatid. Mr. Hedley then made sketches from a living 
model, with explanations, and at the conclusion of his demon- 
stration he was accorded a very hearty vote of thanks. 


ART IN SCOTLAND. 


HE Scottish Arts Club entertained at dinner Mr. James 

Guthrie, president of the Royal Scottish Academy, and 

Sir R. Rowand Anderson, H R.S.A: The chair was occupied 
by Mr. W. D. M‘Kay, RSA, president of the club. 

The Chairman, in proposing the health of Mr. Guthrie, said 
that he had recently been raised to the highest position the art 
world of Scotland had to bestow. Amongst all the great men 
who had occupied that position, he (the chairman) made bold to 
say that not one had been better equipped by nature, by 
training and by culture than Mr. Guthrie. Mr Guthrie was a 
painter of European reputation, and already possessed more 
honours than most men attained to in a lifetime. Mr. 
Guthrie was first known among them as the leader of a 
new school, having its headquarters in the west, and, as was 
inevitable both from the novelty of the movement and from 
its local habitation, there was at first some friction. But within 
a dozen years or so of its first appearance, most of the leaders 
of the Glasgow school were on the roll of the membership of 
the Academy. It would have been an evil day had it been 
otherwise, for an art which was not from time to time revivified 
by new influences was doomed. There had been times when 
the honour conferred on the President more than balanced the 
duties and responsibilities imposed—times when all things 
were going smoothly and well—but assuredly the present was 
not suchatime. It was just because it was a time of stress 
and strain, when the art-future of Scotland might be said to be 
in the crucible, when the most careful steering would be neces- 
sary if they were to weather the shoals and cross-currents 
which seemed to be all about them, and that Mr. Guthrie’s 
qualifications seemed to fit him for the task, that they had 
called on him to take the helm. In responding to their call 
Mr Guthrie had taken upon himself no light burden, and gave 
at least as much as the Academy had to confer 

Mr. Guthrie, P.R.S.A., in replying said he was extremely 
grateful to the Club for the honour which they had done him. 
The position to which he had been called was one of consider- 
able responsibility, and he doubted if he was very well qualified 
to fill it. He felt nothing but gratitude to his fellow members, 
not merely for having put him in the position of President, but 
for all the kindness that had been extended to him since he 
was asked to take the chair. However much he might 
succeed, or however much he might fail, no one could have 
Started on the arduous work that lay before him with greater 
good feeling and goodwill than had been extended to him by 
his fellow members of the Academy. The Chairman had 
spoken of him as representing a movement with which un- 
doubtedly he had had a great deal to do He did not think 
that they in Edinburgh would think any more of him if he 
were in the least degree to repudiate his connection with it. 
He was extremely proud of his association with those men in 
Glasgow, but he felt that he had been the one whom the force of 
circumstances in connection with it had brought most to the 
front Hecould tell them that with the position he now occupied 
he would do his very best not merely as one from Glasgow but as 
one who had the interests of art in Scotland at heart. It 
would be his endeavour not only to do justice to anything that 
might be done in Scotland, but to try to link the art of Scotland 
as far as possible to the art of the world outside He would 
try to do that, feeling that if they were not linked to the art of 
the world at large they would lose their proper status. He 
wanted to bring the art of the world into their exhibitions. 
They could only do that to a small extent, but if they got a few 
pictures from the greatest masters, putting them beside their 
Own pictures, they would at least learn how they stood. And 
if they stood well, it would disillusion people and prevent them 
from speaking of everything outside of London as merely 
local. 

Professor Baldwin Brown proposed the health of Sir 
Rowand Anderson. He congratulated him on the royal favour 
which had recently been bestowed upon him _ He hoped that 
the result of the investigation now proceeding would be to lead 
to the preservation and extension of what was good in the 
existing institutions. 

Sir Rowand Anderson said that what they had heard from 
the President that night must convince them that a most 
fortunate selection had been made, and that Mr. Guthrie 
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would maintain the institution over which he now presided in 
that high state in the public estimation which was necessary 
for it to fulfil its mission, He (Sir Rowand Anderson) had 
always put before himself a high ideal of the art he followed, 
and had endeavoured to translate these ideals into realities. 
He could look back on a fairly long professional life, and if he 
was asked to state any particular point that had characterised 
the history of architecture during that period, he should feel 
inclined to point to the rapid and successive changes of one 
phase of art in favourof another. These, to his mind, were making 
their art rather too much of a fashion and less of a tradition. 
They now spoke in many languages, and sometimes the con- 
fusion of tongues was very great. They had arrived at a 
period of what they might call free trade in art. The public 
must get what they chose to pay for, and, added to that, a 
school of artists had arisen who, rejecting all tradition, looked 
upon themselves as apostles of a new revelation in art. Their 
output had been considerable, and much of it was made in 
Germany. He believed their mission would be a barren one. 
They must, however, putup with theireccentricities and their cult 
of crudeness and ugliness, but the public, he believed, would soon 
come to recognise that art, like everything else in this world, 
was governed by the laws of evolution, and was not the product 
of invention. In spite of all that confusion there was much 
good work being done, and one very hopeful sign was the 
increased desire there was to bring the arts of sculpture, 
paintingand architecture together, and by their co-operation 
to produce greater and more complete works than they had 
hitherto known. Referring to the applied art school, Sir 
Rowand said that the education of the rising generation of 
architects and all engaged in the decorative and industrial arts 
had been long a subject to which he had given much attention. 
He could truly say that the work of the committee had been a 
labour of love to all its members, and the success of the school 
had been owing to the very practical system of teaching they 
followed, and the soundness of which had been demonstrated 
by its results. He expressed regret that the municipality, 
which in former years generally supported them, had with- 
drawn the subsidies given to the school and to others in order 
to apply the money to an infinitesimal relief of the rates. The 
intervention, however, of the Parliamentary committee now 
dealing with the Board of Manufactures had, of course, very 
much altered the situation, and as soon as their report was 
published he trusted that a united and vigorous effort would be 
made to establish in Edinburgh one fully equipped and com- 
prehensive art school by the amalgamation of all that was best 
in the existing schools. They should then be able to offer the 
best education that could be given to painters, sculptors, 
architects and all engaged in the decorative and industrial 
arts, and he appealed to this representative company to aid 
such a movement, so that they might have for Edinburgh an 
educational institution for art the same as they had for law, 
divinity or medicine. 


ALL HALLOWS CHURCH. 


HE Commissioners appointed under the Union of Benefices 


Act (23 and 24 Vict. cap 142) to inquire into and report 
upon the expediency of uniting the contiguous parishes of All 
Hallows, Lombard. Street, &c, with St. Edmund the King, 
Lombard Street, have sent their report to the Bishop of 
London. Such commissions are composed of two clergy 
nominated by the Bishop and one nominated by the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s and two laymen nominated by the Court 
of Common Council. After giving details of the population, 
church accommodation, expenses of Divine service, patronage, 
parsonage houses, &c., of the two benefices, the Commissioners 
report upon the income of the respective incumbents The 
gross income of the two benefices is 4,121/. (St. Edmund 
1,4042, All Hallows 2,717/.). On the first avoidance of the 
rectory of St. Edmund a sum of 614/ a year out of the rector’s 
income passes to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for church 
purposes. The income of All Hallows is now reduced by 
deductions in favour of poorer parishes amounting to over 
1,4507. a year. The Commissioners, who recommend that the 
union should take effect, suggest that 750/ a year, with a resi- 
dence in Finsbury Square, will be sufficient for the incumbent 
when the present life interest lapses. They also recommend that 
St. Edmund the King, Lombard Street, should be the church of 
the united benefices, with Canon Benham as incumbent, All 
Hallows being vacant by the death of Canon Rawlinson ; and 
add that, if their suggestion of 750/. is accepted as the figure for 
the stipend of Canon Benham’s successor, there will be a 
further sum of 1,300/. a year to allocate to poor parishes, while 
4702. which All Hallows has received for the upkeep of Divine 
service can be applied elsewhere where it is more needed. As 
to the church and site of All Hallows, they recommend that 
these be sold by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the pro- 
perty developed in connection with the frontage premises in 
Gracechurch Street, which are also ecclesiastical property. 


The proceeds, they suggest, should go to the building of 
churches in poor districts under the direction of the Bishop of 
London The first of these should be called All Hallows, 
should be built on lines as nearly as possible similar to those 
of All Hallows, Lombard Street, and should be furnished with 
the splendid carving and fittings of Wren’s church ; as other 
churches are built, the names of the other five parishes com- 
prised in the union should be attached to them in succession, 
and wherever possible parsonage houses should be provided 
for the new benefices. The report is signed by all five Com. 
missioners, but one of them adds a reservation that in his 
opinion the Commissioners have not been sufficiently informed 
of the relative values of the St. Edmund’s and the All Hallows’ 
sites, so as to be able to say which could be the more profit- 
ably disposed of. The report is now being considered by the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, and in due course the 
Bishop of London will present such proposals as he may think 
fit to the respective vestries. . a 


EDINBURGH CITY CHAMBERS. __ 


CCORDING to the Scotsman, Mr. W. Hole, R S.A, has 
just finished the first of a series of panel pictures for the 
decoration of the new banqueting-room of the City Chambers, 
The series, as was stated at the time the scheme was arranged, 
is to consist of representations of prominent historical incidents 
in the life of the city, and the first that has been selected for 
execution shows the crowning of King James II. at Holyrood, 
1437. This was the first-recorded coronation of a Scottish 
king which had taken place at Edinburgh, and in a manner it 
set its seal upon the city as the capital of the country. Scone 
was the palace where former monarchs had been crowned, but 
for the time it was much too near Perth, where James I. had just 
been so brutally murdered by a section of his discontented 
nobles. The queen, who belonged to the Royal House of Eng- 
land, had, after the king’s assassination, escaped with her 
young son to Edinburgh, and the coronation ceremony had 
been hastily peiformed there in the Chapel Royal of Holyrood. 
In the picture the youthful James, who was only six years of 
age at the time, is represented not in the act of being crowned, 
but of receiving the homage of the prelates and nobles. The 
chair of State is set upon a dais at the junction of the chancel, 
nave and transepts, and the grey stone pillars, arches and other 
architectural accessories make an admirable background to this 
courtly scene. The covering of the dais is of rose colour, with 
emblems in gold wrought upon it; the chair is of Gothic type 
with three finials. The king is a sweet, chubby-faced boy, 
with fresh complexion and fair hair, the flowing locks of which 
escape from below the crown which is upon his head. Heis 
attired in a red silk tunic and ermine cape, while the royal robe 
of purple escapes in graceful folds on the right of the chair, and 
spreads itself over the dais. He wears the Collar of the 
Thistle. Between the crown and his brow is what looks like a 
kerchief tied around his head This is the “ amice,” which was 
worn for a certain time after coronation to preserve from being 
rubbed off the sacred chrism, with which in the crowning cere- 
mony the forehead was anointed. Kneeling in front of the 
youthful monarch is a venerable prelate with mitre on head, and 
wearing a cope of cloth of gold. The contrast between the 
boyish king just entering life and the aged ecclesiastic whc 
must soon quit it is very impressive. The group on the lef 
includes the queen, a young maid of honour, and a number 0: 
prelates and nobles waiting their turn to tender their homage’ 
Over their heads are carried croziers and crosses, the emblem: 
of ecclesiastical authority. The queen is a prominent figure ir 
her royal robes, on which the arms of England are impalec 
with those of Scotland. She wears a quaint head-dress, anc 
her maid is also distinguished by a striking, high-pitchec 
coiffure. Behind the kneeling archbishop is the figure of ¢ 
young noble in the elaborate wide-sleeved dress of the perio 
in blue and gold, who comes well into the picture. In the 
group on the right, placed behind the chair of state, the leading 
figure is that of the lyon king in his herald’s surcoat, and wear 
ing his crown, proclaiming the names and titles of the prelate 
and nobles as they advance to the royal presence. Besid: 
him is a kneeling herald or pursuivant, with white wand, an¢ 
behind him the bearers of the sword of state and of the goldet 
spurs. In the background on the right, under an arch, 1s | 
venerable figure carrying a cushion on which rests the sceptre 
In a gallery on the same side, between two of the pillars, witl 
the front draped in soft colours, is a sprightly and interestet 
group of the ladies of the Court. The picture is an roo 
example of what a historical painting should be. It is happil: 
and vividly composed, the figures, well drawn, are imbued witl 
life, the details of costume, of furniture, and of armour belon; 
to the period in which the incident occurred, and the grou} 
altogether has a gracious and regal aspect. From the decora 
tive point of view the picture is also a success. The colour 
are of pure and delicate tint, forming a most agreeabl' 
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nd giving to the work the feeling of a beautiful 
Se oe “anda Se coated in spirit fresco the tints are 
necessarily flat; and the work when in position should form 
an admirable piece of decoration to the end of the banqueting- 
room, In size it is about 8 feet square. 


TRANSVAAL ARCHITECTURE. 


HERE is no cosier spot for conversation, says Mr, E, 
| Strangman in the Rad Daily Mail, than the stoep of a 
Dutch farmhouse. Alike in Cape Colony, in the Orange River 
Colony, and in the Transvaal, the Dutchman, when building 
his house, seems to have been influenced by climatic con- 
siderations to a far greater degree than his British rival. The 
walls of the Dutchman’s house are thick, the rooms are cool, 
the stoep extends that view which, with variations, is the same 
throughout South Africa, where veld and mountain and a 
gigantic arm of sky commingle in one vast scheme of opal tints 
and subtle shadows. 

It is curious to note that one of the lessons Dutchmen were 
competent to teach us, namely, that of the architecture of farm- 
houses and village dwellings, has been borne in mind but little 
by British settlers throughout South Africa. In Capetown and 
its suburbs, in the villages throughout Cape Colony, in the 
townlets of the northern States where Dutch influence has been 
unfettered, the Dutch dwelling is almost invariably the happiest 
combination of comfort and simplicity, built with an admirable 
adaptability to considerations of wind and weather. _The 
argument here, let it be observed, is that of the superiority of 
Dutch dwellings over those of purely British architecture in 
villages and country only. The moment a Dutch village ceases 
to be the centre of a purely pastoral population, the moment it 
becomes a centre of business and commercial activity, the 
inconvenience of one-storeyed buildings, of houses fifty yards 
apart, of streets many miles in length, becomes at once 
apparent. Before the Transvaal knew of its gold reefs Pretoria 
was a smiling village, embedded in willows and water streams. 
The streams of water and the willows are still there, but a mass 
of incongruous architecture has grown up, showing egotistic 
nfluences and contradictory minds, and the original harmony 
of the capitalis to a great extent destroyed. Of the archi- 
ecture of towns the Dutch knew little. But we can afford to 
mitate them as far as the building of homesteads and hamlets 
n this country is concerned. 

About the laying-out and architecture of Johannesburg what 
san be said? Much, but much by way of criticism. When the 
Dutch planned out a hamlet they planned it with a view, firstly, 
othe interests and comfort of the community as a whole, 
hen, secondly, to the comfort of each individual. When 
Johannesburg was planned out very little thought appears to 
have been given to the comfort or convenience of the com- 
nunity. In the early days of the Rand, during the periods of 
meertainty regarding the fixed continuity of the reefs, and 
hroughout the long excitement of political strife, it is pardon- 
ible, perhaps, that individuals and companies should have 
hought only of themselves. As a result the architecture of the 
ity bears the imprint of flagrant egoism. Palatial buildings 
ise beside squalid hovels or open on the squares that reek with 
Ith. Sumptuous offices abound in every street and there are 
lubs as comfortable as any in Pall Mall, but to pass from office 
) club and from club to home many a sun-stricken and much- 
itted square and many a foul and dusty street have to be 
aversed. Now that the war is over reform in these matters 
an only be a question of time. It should be remembered, 
10ugh, that Johannesburg is situated close to the 26th degree 
duth latitude, and therefore in seeking a model as a basis of 
nprovement attention may well be directed to the architec- 
ral features of towns in the northern hemisphere near the 
ume degree of latitude, allowance being made for differences 
. altitude, 

As one passes through Johannesburg there is nothing, 
ther in its public places or in its general features, that is 
miniscent of Barcelona, Madrid or Cairo. On the other 
ind, there is much that reminds one of Aberdeen and 
lasgow. A charge that is constantly preferred against the 
nglo-Saxon is that of want of adaptability to new surroundings. 
he architect from Aberdeen will go on building houses just 

he built them in Aberdeen, and the man from Chicago can 
ink of nothing but Skyscrapers. As to the public squares of 
€ city, it is hard to say precisely what model would best suit 
em. But nothing is easier than suggesting improvements on 
vit present state. In the central and most active portions of 
/hannesburg shade and protection from dust are sadly needed. 
ls pleasant to conceive the Market Square—with the market 
Moved elsewhere—converted into one great promenade, 
circled by wide-lying arcades, and connected by wide and 
ady colonnades. Here what are known as continental cafés 
ight be built and cool reading-rooms and bath-rooms, without 
any way interfering with the present business houses. One 
the most beautiful spots in Paris is the Palais Royal Gardens, 
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and these same gardens for more than a century formed the 
centre of the whole commercial life of France. Perhaps the 
wanted model is found in the Palais Royal Gardens. Johannes- 
burg has special and exceptional advantages, which should 
make it not only the healthiest city in the world, but one of the 
most pleasant to live in. For many years, unfortunately, the 
percentage of mortality in this city has been somewhat high. 
Hitherto faulty municipal regulations and the want of a good 
improvement committee have been to blame for this. I am 
not sure that the ordinary private dwelling-house has not some- 
thing also to do with it. 

The usual type of dwelling-house in Johannesburg takes 
the form of a one-storeyed chalet, with a narrow stoep running 
round two sides of it. Now, nothing is finer than a stoep from 
which a fine perspective stretches, and which stands some dis- 
tance from a public highway. Nothing, at the same time, is 
so trying as sitting on a stoep that overlooks a dusty road. In 
Madrid to-day, as in not a few of the towns of Southern 
Europe, many people live in buildings that have much in 
common with the habitations of ancient Rome. The rooms 
are built around a square or succession of squares. These 
squares are paved with marble or granite, and a fountain rises 
in their midst. They are open to the sky, although an awning 
is stretched across during inclement weather. In these places 
the inmates of the house pass their time. They are made cosy 
with rugs and conveniences of every kind, and are cool on the 
hottest days. 

But, above all things, what is wanted in Johannesburg is a 
shady and well-paved square, which, though it rival not the 
architectural splendours of the piazzas of Spain and Italy, may 
at least rival them in comfort and suitability. So that, zeons 
hence, when the reefs around shall have yielded their last ounce 
of gold, and Johannesburg become a city of the past, some 
keen-visioned archzologist, happening on the site and beholding 
its admirable disposition and its noble ruins, may exclaim :— 
“Those wonderful Johannesburgers who planned this city, 
history tells what extraordinarily active men they were.” But 
to find that amongst them were men of great thought as well 
—that is a real discovery, 


A SUSSEX “MINT” HOUSE. 


‘= Rev. H. M S. Bankart, curate of St. Nicholas Church, 

Pevensey, who is now resident in the Old Mint House, 
has succeeded, says the Szssex Daily News, in exposing some 
curious frescoes in the “king’s bedroom.” The walls, which 
are of oak beams and plaster, are being cleaned and scraped 
with minute care, and already satisfactory results have been 
obtained. The Mint House itself dates from the year 1542, 
when it was built by Dr. Andrew Borde, the original “ Merry 
Andrew,” a quack physician and court jester to king Henry VIII. 
In his capacity of medical adviser, and we expect, of cheerful 
companion as well, he accompanied the young king Edward VI. 
to Pevensey, and entertained him for some time in his house 
there. It is in the large bedroom, then occupied by the youth- 
ful sovereign, situated above the oak room, that the frescoes 
have been discovered. Probably all the walls were at one 
time thus decorated, for traces of red ochre and other paints 
are visible on the beams. Mr. Blankart hopes by care and 
patience to find others. 

So far, a painting of the same age as the house, and repre- 
senting cherubim and conventional foliage, has been found in 
the south-east corner of the room. Another is to be seen in 
the centre of the same wall, but this is of more recent date, for 
the portion of wall on which it is executed was originally a 
doorway leading from the king’s bedroom to a smaller one, no 
doubt occupied by the worthy doctor himself during His 
Majesty’s residence, The design displays a curious motto, 
“ Give of of that little (to) my bretheren also,” in black letter, with 
a crown and wings beneath. The first “of” is evidently a 
mistake for “ye,” and the spelling of “bretheren” is original, 
though not without precedent. The word “to” was un- 
fortunately destroyed by accident while exposing the fresco. 
There is a rumour ofa large blue cross having been discovered 
some years ago on the west wall, but all traces of it have dis- 
appeared In the small room adjoining, a store of coins was 
found hidden behind one of the beams of the wall. Even 
before Borde’s time the Old Mint was in existence, and it is 
believed that coins were struck here during the Roman 
occupation, and afterwards. The great chimney of the Mint 
furnace is still standing, though the fireplace itself is bricked 
up, and the old copper, also used in smelting, has been 
replaced by a modern one. The ancient pump is to be seen 
against the north wall, and was in use up to thirty years ago, 
while a small, filled-up well in the floor on the east side is said 
to be connected, by an underground passage, with the well in 
Pevensey Castle. 

Behind the big chimney are two small chambers, as yet 
unexplored, and roomy lofts with concealed entrances, used in 
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former years by the local smugglers for storing “run goods.” 
The house is built directly on the ground, the floor being only 
9 inches above the soil, and the low ceilings and doorways are 
very quaint and old-fashioned. The oak room was dis- 
covered some nine years ago by Mr. Kelsey. An accidental 
blow on the whitewashed plaster revealed the wood beneath, 
and immense pains were taken to clean and restore the valu- 
able panelling. The entire room was found to be lined with 
oak, ornamented here and there with diamond-shaped carvings. 
Over the fireplace was a fine carved oak overmantel, divided 
into two, each panel representing-a leviathan, with an elaborate 
heraldic tail, approaching a hook or spear, on a stippled 
ground. The overmantel is probably 150 years old, but the 
rest of the woodwork is considerably older, 200 years possibly. 

A small room on the ground floor, which can be entered 
only by going through the house—an important point—has the 
reputation of being haunted. Quite recently a gentleman who 
was sleeping there related that he was disturbed in the dead of 
night by a female form in a white headdress, who peered at 
him through the diamond-paned window. On his remonstrating 
with her, she “ instantly ””—so he described it—appeared at his 
bedside, having entered through the locked door. He gave up 
his room in consequence The Mint House is close to the Old 
Court of Pevensey, which possesses two cells and a spiked wall, 
with an iron-studded door abutting on the roadway. A story 
is told of the trial here of a man who was accused of stealing a 
pair of leather breeches. The jury found him guilty—of man- 
slaughter. Yet there was wisdom in their foolishness ; man- 
slaughter was punishable with imprisonment, while in those 
bad old days stealing was a capital offence. Pevensey is still 
officially a “ town,” though it no longer boasts a “chief magis- 
trate” and “jurats” of its own. 


EXHIBITION OF IRISH BUILDING STONES, 
HE Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland have taken steps to place on view for a period 
of three months, at the Imperial Institute, London, the exten- 
sive collection of Irish minerals and building stones which 
formed one of the most interesting and valuable of their exhibits 
at the recent Exhibition in Cork. The exhibit will embrace 
samples of the varied and excellent building materials and 
marbles in which Ireland is particularly rich, and it is expected 
that the opportunity of examining these samples will be of 
advantage to those who are concerned in the many large build- 
ing schemes now in progress in London and elsewhere in 
Great Britain. The beauty and excellence of the Irish granites, 
sandstones and limestones, as well as of the red, green and 
black marble and the other ornamental stones of the country 
are well known, and when shown at the Department’s exhibit 
at Cork were much admired. The exhibit also includes 
specimens of clays, cement-making materials and fine sands 
In the mineral section of the exhibit are a series of prospectors’ 
samples of the metalliferous deposits of the country and 
samples of Irish coal and other minerals now being worked. 
The Department of Agriculture will take steps to place the 
fullest information on the subject of this exhibit at the disposal 
of inquirers. It is intended to open the exhibition about the 
middle of February. 


INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND. 


ROYAL 
A REGULAR meeting of the Council was held at the 
Institute rooms on Monday, the president, Mr. G. C. 
Ashlin, in the chair. There were also present :—Mr J. Rawson 
Carroll, Sir Thomas Drew, Mr. A. E. Murray, Mr. F. 
Batchelor, Mr. W. G. Gilliland, Mr. W. J. Fennell, Mr. F G. 
Hicks, Mr. C. J M‘Carthy, Mr. C. A. Owen, Mr. R. C. Orpen, 
Mr. W. Mitchell, Mr. G. P. Sheridan, and the honorary secre- 
tary, Mr. W Kaye Parry. A communication was read from 
the Ulster Society of Architects informing the Institute that 
they had appointed Mr Gilliland and Mr. Fennell to act as 
representatives of the Ulster Society on the Council of the 
Institute for the present year. The Council received a report 
from the honorary secretary with reference to the establishment 
of a qualifying examination for membership. It was decided 
to have the usual annual exhibition of the prize drawings of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. The Council had under 
consideration the rules of the Master Builders’ Association 
with reference to tendering, and the honorary secretary was 
instructed to address a communication to that body on the 
subject. 


Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., in his speech at the meeting of 
Methodist delegates in the Royal Aquarium on Monday, said 
that they hoped before very long to erect on that site ‘‘a build- 
ing which, in its beauty, its simplicity, its utility and its per- 
manence would be typical of their great church.” 


GENERAL. 


The British and South African Exhibition at Ca: 
Town will open in November next as arranged. The death 
Mr. Baker, the secretary, will cause no alteration. 

’ The Assessor, Mr. Aston Webb, AR.A., having declin, 
to assent to an extension of the time originally fixed for ¢ 
delivery of the plans, &c., for the Cape of Good Ho 
University buildings, the Agent-General states that the origin 
date—namely, January 31—for sending in all such plans, will | 
adhered to. 

The Lancashire County Council offer twenty mon 
prizes for the purpose of encouraging technical students to shc 
originality in designs for woven fabrics. -, 

The Delegates of the Common University Fund, Oxfory 
have appointed Lewis R. Farnell, M.A., and John L. Myre 
M.A, lecturers in Classical Archzology, to hold office f 
three years from January I, 1903, and to lecture under t] 
direction of the Lincoln and Merton Professor of Classic 
Archeology and Art. 

The Surveyors’ Institution junior meeting will contin 
on the 16th inst. the discussion of Mr, Latham’s paps 
“‘ Dilapidations,” which was adjourned on the 19th ult. owir 
to want of time. On Monday, February 9, a paper will } 
read by Mr. William Woodward (Fellow) entitled “ Some 
the Difficulties which present themselves to the Architect ar 
Surveyor practising in London.” | 

The St. Petersburg Academy of Fine Arts now adr 
women as students of architecture and house-building. 

Mr. C. W. Green, of the firm of Messrs. Holme & Gree 
at Liverpool, has been elected president of the Nation 
Federation of Building Trade Employers of Great Britain ar 
Ireland. 

The Earl of Rosebery has presented to the Hawi 
Archeological Society a collection of arms and articles fro 
Somaliland. The articles number between thirty and fort 
and include sandals, spears, tanned hide, a prayer mat and 
riding saddle. The Society recently presented Lord Rosebe: 
with an apothecary’s bronze mortar of the sixteenth centur 
the property of an ancestor of his. 

Sir William Emerson has been nominated by the Lo: 
Mayor as one of the nine members of the committee of inqui 
as to the proposed enlargement of St. Bartholomew’s Hospit 
on its present site, or whether any better scheme of rebuildin 
than that suggested by the Governors can be devised. 

The International Exhibition at Athens will be opene 
on April 7, and will continue for six months. All descriptior 
of manufactured articles will be admissible. yi 

The “Tablet” states that four ancient Byzantine hol: 
water fonts, from an old church in Treviso, near Venice, ha\ 
been purchased and presented to the Roman Cathol 
Cathedral at Westminster. One of them is very large, carve 
in rosso di Verona, with characteristic animals climbing dow 
the outside of the basin; the others are equally curious f 
their Byzantine artistic decorations. 

Mr. Fletcher Moulton, K.C., has made his award in tt 
arbitration between the London County Council and the Gre 
Northern Railway Company. A part of the goods station an 
stables in the East End was taken for a new approach to tl 
Tower Bridge, and the sum of 230,000/ was claimed for th 
sroperty. It is understood that the amount to be paid hz 
been fixed approximately at 150,000/. 

The Market Hall, Northwich, demands costly reparatio 
owing to subsidence which prevails in the district. The Counc 
cannot seek compensation, and the Local Government Boar 
are unable to sanction loans for the repair of any buildin 
which was erected by means of a loan. 

A Meeting is to be held at the Guildhall in order that & 
pression may be given to the opposition of the various ward 
of the City of London to the London Building Act Amendmer 
Bill which will be introduced into Parliament next session. — 

Mr. Charles Walter Radclyffe died in Birmingham 0 
Tuesday in his eighty-seventh year. He was a landscape 
painter, both in water-colours and oils. Mr. Radclyffe was on 
of the oldest members of the Birmingham Society of Artists. 

& Commission has been appointed to take steps to secur 
the walls of Nuremberg, which are falling into ruin. : 

The Protection of Children Bill now passing throug 
the German Reichstag provides that children under thirtee 
years of age must not be employed in building operation: 
brick-kilns, quarries and mines. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Glasgow Institute of Fin 
Arts opened on Tuesday. Several pictures which were seen 4 
the Royal Academy last season have been contributed, as wel 
as some that were at the last Paris Salon. 

Mr. William Ballard Cockrill, architect and survey0! 
Gorleston, Great Yarmouth, has been returned as tow! 
councillor for St. Andrew’s Ward for the county borough 0 
Great Yarmouth. : 
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| Architect and Contract 


CHEPPING WYCOMBE.—March 4.—Designs are invited for 
the erection of a town hall and municipal buildings. Premiums 
of 100 guineas and 25 guineas will be awarded for the designs 
placed first and second respectively. Mr. T. J. Rushbrooke, 
borough surveyor, 77 Easton Street, Wycombe. 

FENTON.—April 30 —Designs are invited for a public 
free library. Premiums of 60/. and 302. are offered for the two 
selected designs. Mr. S, A. Goodall, surveyor, Town Hall, 
Fenton. 

HULL.— Mar. 31.—Designs in competition are invited for the 
extension of the town hall Premiums of 300/., 2007 and ‘1004. 
are offered. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 

SUNDERLAND.—April 30 — Designs are invited for proposed 
alterations and additions to Victoria Hall, Sunderland. Pre- 
miums of 1oo/., 5c/. and 25/. will be awarded for the first, 
second and third designs respectively. Mr. F. M. Bowey, 
Town Hall, Sunderland. 

SUTTON COLDFIELD.—Feb. 20.— Designs are invited for 
the erection of a town hall adjoining the council house, the 
total expenditure to be limited to 7,000/. Premiums of 50/,, 
30/. and 20/. respectively will be awarded for the three best 
designs in order of merit. Mr. W. A. Clarry, CE, borough 
surveyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfiela. 

VICTORIA (HONG KONG) —Governor invites designs, ac- 
companied by reports and estimates of the cost of erecting a 
building to contain the Post Office and other Government 
offices in this city. The author of the design placed first in 
order of merit will be engaged as consulting architect for the 
work, and will be paid a commission of 3% per cent. on the 
actual cost of the building, exclusive of any moneys paid in 
respect of supervision, which will be provided by the Govern- 
ment. A further sum of 1,500 dollars is offered for the design 
considered second in order of merit. Particulars may be 
obtained on application at the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of the Board of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 


eporter 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

dn view of the many difficulties which are certain to artse in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subjecta cial study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 

publication, but as a guarantee of good Saith. 

correspondents are requested to make their communtcations 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

x* As great disappointment zs frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, T. enders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T, hursdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BASFORD —Feb. 6.—For erection of stabling, &c., for 
thirteen horses at Basford, for the Midland Railway Company 
The Secretary of the Way and Works Committee, Midland 
Railway, Derby. 

BATLEY.—Feb. 23.—For erection of new central stores in 
Commercial Street, Batley. Mr. Harry B. Buckley, architect, 
85 Commercial Street, Batley. 

BIGGLESWADE.—Feb. 16.—For erection of a boys’ National 
school at Biggleswade. Messrs. Townsend & Fordham, archi- 
tects, Cross Street, Peterborough. 

BISHOP AUCKLAND.—Feb. 14 —For erection of a laundry 
and laundry-maids’ house at Raby Castle. Mr. F. H. Livesay, 
architect, 107 Newgate Street, Bishop Auckland. 

BRIGHTON —March 2.—For erection of electric-power 
station at Southwick, near Brighton. Mr. Francis J. Tillstone, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Brighton, 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Feb. 19.—For erection of a post 
office at Burton-on-Trent. Particulars may be obtained at 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 

CHELMSFORD —Feb. 7.—For erection of a building in 
connection with the isolation hospital, Baddow Road. Mr. 
Arthur S. Duffield, clerk, 96 High Street, Chelmsford. 

CHELMSFORD.—Feb. 13.—For supplying, fixing, setting to 
work and maintaining for a period of six months of an air 
lift pumping plant to lift 5,000 gallons of water per hour, and 
for other incidental work at the waterworks pumping station, 
Great Baddow. Mr. James Dewhirst, surveyor, Chelmsford. 


IPECIALXKY. — 
——_—= = s= * 
ERECTION OF ROUND FACTORY CHIMNEY-STACKS 


ON THE 


“CUSTODIS SYSTEM,” 


With Specially Constructed Patent Blocks. 


dons Custodis Chimney Construction Co., 119 Victoria Street, Westminster 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLACKPOOL.—April 14 — Designs are invited for a technical 
hool to be erected in Blackpool at a cost not exceeding 
3090/7. Premiums of 60/, 25/. and 152. will be awarded for 
signs adjudged of sufficient merit, and placed first, second 
id third in order respectively. Mr. John S, Brodie, borough 


tveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 


BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 28.—Plans, specifications and esti- 
ates are invited in competition for power and appliances to 
al with the accumulations of silt in portions of the river 
Trett. Mr, W. T. Baker, town clerk, King Square, Bridg- 
iter. 

BRISTOL.—Feb. 9 —The Bristol School Board invite designs 
‘school premises at Moorfields, St. George, Bristol. The 
Mpetition will be restricted to Bristol architects. Mr, W. 
ery Adams, clerk to the School Board, Guildhall 
CASTLEFORD, YORKS.—Mar. 31.—Designs are invited for 
tee library. Premiums 15/. and ro/. respectively. Mr. H. 
: ae clerk to Urban District Council, Town Hall, 
stleford., 
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CHESTERFIELD.—Feb 9 —For additions to the co-operative 
stores, Clown. Mr. Fredk. Hopkinson, architect, 40 Bridge 
Street, Worksop. 

Cuiswick.-—Feb. 11.—For erection of a school for girls 
and infants. Mr. George Saunders, architect, ITI King Street, 
Hammersmith. , 

CHORLEY.—Feb. 16.—For erection of a circular chimney, 
60 yards high, in connection with the new refuse destructor 
works. Mr. Jno. Mills, town clerk, Town Hall, Chorley, Lancs. 


CLacron.—Feb. 18.—For construction of about 3,700 
yards of pipe sewers, varying from 9 inches to 15 inches in 
diameter, with manholes, lampholes, &c.° Mr. A. R. Robinson, 
surveyor, Town Hall, Clacton-on-Sea. 


CLEVEDON. — Feb. 9 — For erection of four benches of 
regenerator , furnaces, including foundation. and subways, 
hydraulic and foul mains, &c. Mr. Jos. Harger Pye, engineer 
and manager, Gasworks, Clevedon, Somerset. 


COLCHESTER.—For. restoration of Flatford Mill, East 
Bergholt. Mr. T. West Carnie, art. adviser, 58 Bryanston 
Street, W. 

CoLNE.—Feb. 14 —For alterations and extensions to tanks, 
detritus chambers and roads at Swinden sewage farm. Mr. 
T. H. Hartley, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Colne. 

CoTTINGLEY.—Feb. 13.—For erection of seven dweiling- 
houses at Cottingley, Yorks Mr. Wm. Rhodes Nunns, archi- 
tect, Market Street, Bingley. 

CovENTRY.—Feb. 11 —For alterations and additions to 
Stoke school. Messrs George & Isaac Steane, architects, 
22 Little Park Street, Coventry. 

CRAYFORD.—March 2 —For erection of Northend school, 
Crayford. Mr. C. L. Morgan, architect, 43 Cannon Street, E.C, 


DENBY DALE — For the erection of the Victoria 
Memorial Hall and Sunday schools, Denby Dale, Yorks. Mr. 
G. Moxon, architect, Central Chambers, 26 Church Street, 
Barnsley. 

DEVONPORT.—Feb 


13—For erection of a mortuary 


chapel at the new cemetery, North Prospect. Mr. John F. 
Burns, borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, Ker Street, 
Devonport. 


Ersom.—Feb. 10.—For erection of a boiler-house, &c, at 
the union infirmary. Mr. H. D. Searles Wood, architect, 
157 Wool Exchange, Coleman Street, E.C. 


EXETER —Feb. 19—For supply and laying of (Section 1) 
Doulton stoneware conduits ; (2) two-phase high-tension twin- 
core concentric main feeder cables. Mr. H D. Munro, city 
electrical engineer, Town Hall, Exeter. 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.— For erection of three cottages at 
Allithwaite. Messrs. Settle & Farmer, architects, County 
Square, Ulverston. 


Great BROUGHTON.—Feb. 6.— For erection of an infants’ 
school at Great Broughton Cumberland. Messrs W. G. Scott 
& Co., architects, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Feb. 17.—For supply, delivery and 
erection of one 300 kilowatt, steam alternator, Messrs. Preece 
& Cardew, 8 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 


HALIFAX —For he conversion of Clare Hall into two 
residences. Messrs. Richard Horsfall & Son, architects, &c., 
224 Commercial Street, Halifax. 


Hatipax.—Feb. 9 —For conversion of Clare Hall into two 
residences. Messrs Richard Horsfall & Son, architects, &c., 
224 Commercial Street, Halifax. 


HALIFAX.—Feb. 11.—-For erection of works at Kingston, 
Hopwood Lane, Halifax, for Messrs. John Whittaker & Sons, 
comprising bakeries, store and packing-rooms, offices, stabling 
for eight horses, van shed, joiners’ shop, loading-sheds, engine 
and boiler-house, chimney and appurtenances. Messrs. Geo. 
Buckley & Son, architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax. 


HAMMERSMITH —Feb. 11.—For erection of a school for 
girls and infants. Mr. George Saunders, architect, 111 King 
Street, Hammersmith. 

HARROW.—Feb. 10.—For erection of a classroom, &c., at 
the infants’ school at Alperton, Harrow. Messrs. Houston & 
Houston, architects, 1 Long Acre, WC. 


HawortH. — For the erection of a church Sunday 
school at Haworth, Yorks. Mr. Thomas W. Bottomley, 
architect, 16 Prince Street, Haworth. 


Hove.—Feb. 18.—For erecting boundary walling, shed- 
ding stores, workshops, yardman’s house, &c., at the Corpora» 
tion depdt in Sackville Road, Hove, Sussex. Mr. H. Endacott, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Hove. 

HUDDERSFIELD — Feb. 6 — For erection of a dwelling- 
house and stabling, &c., in Albert Street, Lockwood Messrs. 
J. B. Abbey & Son, architects, 344 New Street, Huddersfield. 
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SFIELD.—Feb. 12 —For alterations and additions 
to Paeaaiccne, Edgerton. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, archi- 
tects, Huddersfield. : 

HuLi.—Feb. 12 —For erection of a relief office in Fern 
Street, Hull. Mr. T. Beecroft-Atkinson, architect, 11 Trinity 
House Lane, Hull. 

ILFORD.—Feb. 9.—For erection of a boys and _ girls’ 
school for 960 children and an infants’ school for 480 children, 
with latrines, playsheds, fencing and_schoolkeeper’s house, 
&c., on the Highlands site, Cranbrook Park, Ilford. Mr. C. J. 
Dawson, architect, 7 Bank Buildings, High Street, Ilford. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 13.—For erection of two labourers’ cot- 
tages near the village of Celbridge (townland of Oldtown). 
Mr. Frank Shortt, clerk, Rural District Council, Celbridge. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 28.—For erection of a coastguard: station 
and signal station at Fanad Head, in the county of Donegal. 
Mr. H. Williams, secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

ISLE OF WIGHT.—Feb 6.—For erection of new coastguard 
buildings at the Needles, Isle of Wight, consisting of houses 
for four men, watch-room, outbuildings, &c. Specifications, 
&c., can be seen at the Director of Works Office, at the Alum 
Bay coastguard station, or at the office of the Superintending 
Engineer, Portsmouth Dockyard. re 
_. KENDAL.—For taking-down and rebuilding the retaining 
wall of the girls’ playground in Sepulchre Lane. Mr. John 
_ Stalker, architect, Kendal. 

_ KeswicK.—For erection of school, Braithwaite, Keswick. 
Messrs. Oliver & Dodgshun, architects, Carlisle. 

LAMBETH.—Feb. 18.—For alterations and additions to the 
laundry at the infirmary. Mr. W. Thurnall, clerk, Guardians’ 
Board-room and Offices, Brook Street, Kennington, S.E. 

_ LeEps.—Feb. 13.—For erection of urinals and conveniences 
at the Harehills recreation ground. Particulars may be 
obtained at the City Engineer’s Office, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—Feb. 13.—For erection of the generating 
station, offices, &c., for the tramways committee. Mr. E. 
George Mawbey, engineer, Leicester. 

LIscARD.—Feb 19.—For erection of a chimney and main 
flue at the electric supply works, Seaview Road, Liscard, 
Cheshire. Mr. J. H. Crowther, engineer, Great Float, near 
Birkenhead. 

LITTLEHAMPTON.—Feb. 18.—For construction of under- 
ground public conveniences on the Green, near Esplanade, 


Littlehampton. 
Littlehampton. 


LONDON.—Feb. 10 — For repairs and decorations at 834 
Old Kent Road, and drainage’ works at 844 Old Kent Road, 
Mr. T. H. Cole, surveyor, 858:Old Kent Road,'S.E 

LONDON.—Feb. 12.—For construction-of*a public under- 
ground convenience adjoining Kingsland ‘High Street. Mr. 
Norman Scorgie, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E. 

MANCHESTER —Feb. 9 —For alterations to the arches 
belonging to the Manchester South Junction and Altrincham 
Railway Company, situate in and Nos. 63 and 65 Whitworth 
Street West. Particulars may be obtained at the City Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Princess Street, Town Hall. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb, 13.—For erection of a corrugated iron 
hospital (on brick foundations) in Carr House Lane, Mottram- 
in-Longdendale, near Manchester. Mr. Joseph Lindley, archi- 
tect, Town Hall Buildings, Hyde. 

MANCHESTER.—-Feb, 17.—For erection of a police-station 
and dwelling-houses in Trafford Park. Mr. Henry Littler, 
architect, County Offices, Preston. 

MANSFIELD.—Feb 9 —For erection of four shops, &c., at 
Cresswell. Mr.) {F. Hopkinson, architect, 40 Bridge Street, 
Worksop. 

MIDSOMER NORTON.—For erection of fence and retaining 
walls at Old Welton and Norton Hill, Midsomer Norton, 
Somerset. Mr. William F. Bird, surveyer, Market Hall, 
Midsomer Norton. 

MORLEY.—Feb. 9.—For erection of two semi-detached 
villas in St. Andrew’s Avenue, Morley. Mr. Geo. B. Clegg, 
architect, 2 Peel Street, Morley. 

MORPETH.—Feb. 16—For work in connection with the 
new cattle market, comprising the erection of offices, iron-bar 
division fences, cement concreting, forming entrance to market- 
gates and fencing, &c. ; also for the formation and paving of 
roads from Oldgate Street to the market. Mr. F. Brumell, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Morpeth. 

NEWTON ABBOT.—Feb. Jo.—For erection of casual-wards‘ 
&c., at the workhouse. Mr. S. Segar, architect, Union Street, 
Newton Abbot. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Feb. 24.—For widening the West Bridge. 
Mr. Herbert Hankinson, town clerk, Guildhall, Northampton. 

OAKLEY.—Feb. 6—For erection of pumping and tank 
houses at Oakley, for the Midland Railway Co. Particulars 


Mr. Arthur Shelley, clerk, Town Offices, 
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may be obtained from the’}Company’s Architect, Cavendish 
House, Derby. 

OxFORD.—Feb, 13.—-For enlargement of the Oxford head 
post office, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings. All particulars may be obtained at H.M. Office of 
Works, Storey’s Gate, S,W,. 

PENZANCE.—Feb. 9.—For preparing and painting Messrs. 
Lean’s offices Particulars can be obtained on application at. 
the Borough Surveyor’s Offices, Public Buildings, Penzance. 

POLKERRIS.—F eb. 25,—For construction of a steel-framed 
lifeboat house, the alteration and extension of the existing 

masonry slip,. &c:, upon or near the foreshore in the harbour of 
Polkerris, near Par, Cornwall. Mr. Herbert E. Cooke, hon. 
secretary, Penellick, Par Station, R.S.O., Cornwall. 

PORTSMOUTH. Feb. 12-—For erection of an engine-room, 
annexe. and a ,pumping station, with foundations, &c. Mr. 
Alexander Hellard, town clerk, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

RHODESIA.—Feb.. 26. ee establishment and working of 
an electric tramway system, Bulawayo. Messrs. Davis & 
Soper, 54 St Mary Axe, London, E.C. 

SCOTLAND.—Feb. 9.—For plumber and painter’s work pro- 
posed to be executed at the manse of Kinloss, Mr. Peter 
Fulton, architect, Forres. 

SCOTLAND.—Feb. 16.—For cons:ructing store reservoir on 
the Brox Burn and filters and tank, and laying and jointing 

cast-iron pipes and other accompanying works at the Bangour 


SOUTHALL-NORWOOD.—Feb. 24.—For supply of granite, 
lime, aluminoferic, cement, disinfectants, broems, tools, oils, 
flints, gravel, &c. Mr. Reginald Brown, surveyor, Public: 
Offices, Norwood. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Feb, 12.—For supply and delivery of a — 
new 25 nominal horse-power portable engine and boiler. Mr, 
W. Matthews, M.I.C.E., waterworks engineer, 18-19 French. 
Street. 


St. AUSTELL.—Feb. 9 —For alterations and additions to: 
premises in Fore Street, St. Austell, Cornwall. Mr. T. H. 
Andrew, architect, I Trevarrick Villas, St. Austell. 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT.—Feb. 12.—For erection ofa chimney- 
stack and foundations to refuse-destructor works. Mr. Amos. 
Burton, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Stoke-upon-Trent. 


TICEHURST.—Feb. 24 —For erection of an administrative 
building at the Ticehurst isolation, hospital, and for additions. 
to the hospital buildings and outbuildings, near the Ticehurst 
Union workhouse, at Flimwell, Ticehurst, Sussex, Mr. J. C. 
Lane Andrews, clerk, RAD, Ticehurst. 


WALES —Feb. 7.—For erection of a residence at Tan-y~ 
Bryn, Abergele, North Wales. Messrs. John Eaton, Sons & 
Cantrell, architects, Ashton-under- Lyne. 


WALES.—Feb. 7.—For erection of eighty-seven dwelling. 
houses and cottages at Mountain Ash. Mr. T. W. _— 
architect, Oxford Street, Mountain Ash. 


asylum waterworks, 
72A George Street, Edinburgh. 
SCOTLAND.—Feb. 16.—For erection 


Peebles, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
All information may be obtained at H.M. Office of 


Buildings, 
Works, “Edinburgh. 


SCOTLAND —Feb. 18.—For providing about 330 tons | the Bettws side of 
of dry-sand cast-iron pipes, from 18 inches to 10 mches | 223 
diameter, for the Bangour Asylum Waterworks. Messrs. 
J. o& A. Leslie & Reid, engineers, 72A George Street, 
Edinburgh. mains. 
SCoTLAND._Feb. 20.—For erection of a drill shed at the | Road, Swansea. 
Royal Naval Reserve Battery at Wick, Caithness, N.B. WALES —Feb. 
Particulars on application to, the Director of Works Depart- | Pumpsaint, Llanwrda, 
ment, Admiralty, S.W. 


SILSDEN.—Feb. 23.—For construction of a complete gas- 
Mr. John Driver, clerk, U.D.C., Town Hall, Silsden. 


works. 


Messrs. J. & A. Leslie & Reid, engineers, 


WALES —Feb. 7.—For rebuilding the Cross inn, Rumney 


near Cardiff. Mr. Edward H. Bruton, architect, 119 Queen 


of a post office at Street, Cardiff. 


WALES.—Feb. 9.— 


Oxford Street, Pontycymmer. 
WALES.—Feb. 9.-—For lighting the new portion of the 
Swansea workhouse building from the Corporation electricity 

Mr. |Llew. Jenkins, clerk, Union Offices, Alexandra 


WALES.—Feb. 7.—For erection of a house at Peny gree 
Mr. E. F. White, architect, Grove House, Carnarvon. 


For completion of the new school on 
Pontycymmer. Mr. Johns, architect, 


10.—For erection of a shooting-box, near 


Mr. David Jenkins, architect, Llandilo.. 


WALES.—Feb. 11.—For erection of twenty-eight dwelling- 
houses on a portion of the Ynyslwyd estate, Aberdare. 
W. Fisher Thomas, architect, Aberdare. 


Mr. 
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Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. he eae Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per r 
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Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
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Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles, 
Dipoers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather,1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground., 


W. F. STANLEY & CoO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
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T. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENCINEER, 
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CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. 


\INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘‘DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 


CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 
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GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 


Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 
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Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 
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W. J. FURSE & CO 
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WALEs —Feb. 11.—For erection of a schoolroom in Pottery 
Row, Merthyr. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, 50 Glebeland 
Street, Merthyr. 

WALES.—Feb, 12.—For erection of an infants’ school and 
additions and alterations to the existing boys and infants’ de- 
partments of Barry school, in High Street, Barry. Mr. George 
‘Thomas, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 


WALES —Feb. 13 —For construction of about 259 lineal 
yards of 9-inch stoneware and cast-iron pipe sewer at Ynyshir, 
and construction of a masonry retaining wall at the rear of 
Dolycoed Terrace, T ylorstown, Pentre, Glamorgan. Mr, 
W. J. Jones, surveyor, Council Offices, Pentre. 


WALES.—Feb. 14.—For erection of sixty houses on the 
Nantyffyllon estate, Maesteg. Mr. W. W. Paddison, architect, 
Llynvi Offices, Maesteg. 

WaALES.—Feb, 21.—For erection of a free library at 
Buckley, Flints. Messrs. John H. Davies & Sons, architects, 
14 Newgate Street, Chester. 

WALES.—Feb. 23.—For erection of two cottages near 
Ystradgynlais station. Mr. Daniel Thomas, Railway Terrace, 
Ystradgynlais. 


' WALSALL.—Feb. 9.—For erection of a school to accom- 
modate 1,000 children, and a cookery centre and caretaker’s 
house at the Chuckery, Walsall. Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, 
architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

WALSALL —Feb. 18.—For erection of a transformer station 
in Butts Road. Mr. John R. Cooper, town clerk, Walsall. 


WARMINSTER —Feb. 7.---For erection. of reading and 
billiard-rooms at Christ Church, Warminster, Wilts. Mr. A. F. 
Long, architect, 53 Market Place, Warminster. 

WARMINSTER.—Feb, 12.—For erection of a cottage at 
Victoria Road. Mr. A. F. Long, architect, 53 Market Place, 
Warminster. 

WHARFEDALE —Feb. 13 —For construction of a storage 
reservoir in the parish of Menston, for the Menston Water- 
works. Mr. E, J. Silcock, engineer, 10 Park Row, Leeds. 


WIMBLEDON —March 3.—For erection of a central fire 
brigade station in Queen’s Road, Wimbledon. Mr. C. H. 
Cooper, surveyor, Council Offices, The Broadway, Wimbledon. 


YORK.—Feb. 12,—For construction of a bridge and ap- 
proaches at North Lane, York, for the N.-E, Railway Company. 
Mr. C, N. Wilkinson, secretary, York. 

YORK —Feb. 16.—For sewering, levelling, paving, metal- 
ling, channelling, &c, of all private streets required to be made 
up within the city of York during a period of twelve months. 
Mr. A. Creer, city engineer and surveyor, Guildhall, York. 


TENDERS. 


ALNWICK. 


For laying a 24-inch sanitary pipe across the highway near the 
gasworks, Felton. 


BURN Bros, Felton (accepted ) 


AES Dee 4 


. a ° 


BARNSLEY. 

For erection of two semi-detached villa residences, out- 
buildings and boundary walls in Blenheim Road, Barnsley. 
Messrs. CRAWSHAW & WILKINSON, architects, 13, Regent 
Street, Barnsley, 

Accepted tenders, 
W. Dunk, mason. 
J. Smith, joiner. 
Fleming, slater. 
B. Denison, plumber. 
Fleming, plasterer. 
E. R. Fletcher, painter. 


BISPHAM. 


For sewerage and other works. Mr. ARTHUR HINDLE, 
engineer, 44 Abingdon Street, Blackpool. 
T. DENT & Sons, Nelson (accepted ) 


For supply of earthenware pipes and other earthenware 
materials. Mr. ARTHUR HINDLE, engineer, 44 Abingdon 
Street, Blackpool. 


HENTHORNE & Co., Blackpool (accepted ). 


BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH. 
For public lighting of Burnham-on-Crouch, Essex, for three 


WoRKINGTON.—Feb. 18.—For alterations and additions to years from March 25. 
the West Cumberland steam laundry, Workington. Mr, Charles BURNHAM GAS Co., Burnham-on-Crouch, 
W. Eaglesfield, architect, Gordon Street, Workington, « about 70 lamps (accefted ), 


[VAL DE TRAVERS| 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTICG, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


43 per lamp, 


_ A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Iosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 


Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 
x.c. WomonmMaNs co UAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, S.F. 
Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instru-|'ead, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 


OXYLIN Fibrous Plaster 


DECORATIONS. 


H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. | 
ESTIMATES FOR SPEOIAL WORK. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 
Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 
| Price Lists, Catalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application 


Tele. Address, 
“Ventilator, Halifax.” 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LTD, 
ments of every description of the highest Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, | 
| 
prices. Price List post free. 
HOT WATER, 
ADDRESS— High and Low | 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions E , 1885. ' 
Telegrams, “ Turnstile MN iedictecee ie ton crotvec: ALFRED GRINDROD & co. 
WEST sT., SHEFFIELD. 
JOHN CLARK, LTD., 4LL WORK GUARANTEED. 


luality and finish, at the most moderate | 
1 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. A - ATi i Gi Also STEAM. | 
Telephone No. 2740, VENTILATING 
BLOOMSBURY BRAss & WIRE WORKS 


46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Manufacturer of every description 
of useful and ornamental 


WIREWORK, 


Sieves, Lime Sereens, Desk 
Rails, Wirework for Coil 
Case, Lifts, &e. 


Special low quotations for Wirework 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 


essowrely  FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


JOHN KING, 


REG. No. 321530. 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 


for the protection of Windows and LIMITED, | The Best Material for 
Skylight. ENGINEERS, ‘Paths, Floors, Roots, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Estimates and Illustrations post LIV E R POO E.- Coacn-houses, &c. 


free on application. 
TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD, 


London Office : 7 QualityCourt,| CONTRAOTOR TO IQS 
5 Chancery Lane, W.C. |H.M, GOVERNMENT (< J 


2. ESTABLISHED 
1851, 


z 


A 
Ege, 


fof Fi | Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 
WARMING .. 


pntattatntenintn!iiimmmteetecietiedes oe 


RAADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office : Imperial Buildings, 


mdgate Circus, London, E.¢, ¥ 


FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E 


12 THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. (Fes. 6, 1903. 
SUPPLEMENT 
BIRMINGHAM. ; CHELSEA. 

For construction of heating apparatus and of hot-water supply | For removal of Lindsey Jetty, Cheyne Walk (opposite Riley 
apparatus to the new north and south pavilions at the Street), and for the construction of a new timber jetty on 
workhouse, Gravelly Hill. Messrs. WHITWELL & SON, the site thereof. Mr. T. W. E. HIGGENS, borough sur- 
architects, Temple Row, Birmingham. veyor. 

Paragon Heating Co. . 3 : k : “849 oO G. Webb . : : ; ° ; ; SL 510 611 
Brightside Engineering Co. ; 4 : 848 0 oO Facey } ; : : ‘ F : 1,315 0 0 
Mather & Platt . , : ; ; 27894 :0: £0 Chafen . : ; : Z ’ : . 1,208 © 
Lea & Warren. sg2 oS ON PR St e780 0) Ol @Readerin yi. 2 5G te |: aa 1,289 0 © 
B. Parker, Ltd. . wo, . “5 OLA G07 0 Woodhouse. s Me 
Parker, Windus & Achurch 5 ; : o 1638 50540 Cochrane . : is x x ? * . 1,100 -ommm 
eaParkes =, 5 é 4 ° , “EP DUD) Mase. Leggett. ‘ , : ‘ : . 1,079 Soume 
Colwell & Halze ; . j Qi c . 1,010 10.0 

C. Wall. A < . 5 e O75  NOmma 

BuRer. Shelbourne & Gols : : : : « 69 965° Onne 

For restoration of nave, rebuilding north porch, &c, at Grier . : “ 1933 (Came 
St. Mary’s Church, Burgh, Aylsham, Norfolk. Mr. JOHN London & Tilbury Lighterage Ca : 910 0 0 
B. PEARCE, architect, 15 Mas Sg Street, Norwich. MUNDAY & SONS, 13 Trinity Squas aie 

J. Holmes . . . . £816 0 0 Hill, EC. (accepted ) 2 « S748 
J. H. Tuddenham 3 : : ‘ ; 5 SOS ME 307, 
R. Morriss . : A : ; é : F ot 15 6 CLECKHEATON. 
W & 1. Wade ae sd 4 For supply of a motor booster. 
R. Chapman ; : ; ; ; 6a Oo PHENIX: DYNAMO MANUFACTURING CoO., Joseph Street 
RUC. Greengrass. 2 ce ee be ee Oe Ore Works, Bradford (accepted ) 
G. E. Hawes , ; 5 4 : 5 1 @O22 8 OiF O 
Scarles Bros. : : 5 : ; : 590,101 20 DARLINGTON. 
R. Watts. “ens s sAaas I : : - 555 13 4] For pulling-down old and erecting new business premises, 
W. Larner . . : . HE Gogh ic - 54417 I 64 Northgate. Mr. W. HARGREAVES BOURNE, architect, 
P2825) Smith 7s : . 5S 5 ee Darlington. 
eH. BUY DH, Foulsham (accepted ) . . 7-5 C09" Oko: Accepted tenders. 
J. W. & M. Mackenzie, xa bricklayer 

COBRIDGE. and mason : : F . £395 0 0 

For alterations and additions to the Sandbach School and Alms- R_T. Snaitb, carpenter and joiner : : - 207 105% 
house Foundation, Globe Pottery, Cobridge, Staffs. Mr. Lishman & Sons, plumber and glazier . » 7412 9 
ALFRED PRICE, architect, Sandbach. W. Lancaster, slater . . : . - 32 19 0 

Birchall Bros. . ’ : ; é, ; £t 645 0 O J. W. & M. Mackenzie, plasterer ; : «= 24 70%e 
J. J. Longden . ; ‘ ‘ ; ; 1,524.0 0 Mossom & Sons, painter. . : : . 8 .9 0 
G. A. Foster . : : : . : Sy 81.459 O10. 
H. Howlett 5 3 : ; j F : 813306 70570 DEVONPORT. 
Bennett Bros. . : 5 : , : . 1,392 © ©| For the construction of septic tanks, bacterial filters, buildings, 
jJ.& C. Grant . : ; i) 90, 200.20 mnO &c., at the Fish Pond, Camel’s Head. Mr. J.-F. BURNS 
T. GopwIN, Hanley ‘(accepted ) ees oO borough surveyor. 

Allowance for old materials deducted in cach case. W. E. BLakE, Plymouth (accepted) : . £22,971 0 ae 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. | 


THE HAM HILAL AND DOULTING STONE oO. | 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) | 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAN. 


“Impermeable” Concrete Pavin 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. 


ARTIFICIAL STONE: fzttis s2°%,,ts.coninss, Meade, win 
Dressings, &cC. Fireproof Floors and Stairs. | 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N.' 


VENTILATION AND WARMIN 


By Mechanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humidified Air. 
THE AIR OF APARTMENTS CHANCED FROM 8 TO I6 TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUGHTS. ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN BE REFERRE 
MA DEIR A —— 3 Fe. © U.G; fee TO BRIDAL Ne 
WILLIAM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Queen Vietoria St.), LONDON, 
And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


FOR ALL CLIMAT: 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROO: 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JorsTs. Placed under Floor Boards EXC! 
Damp and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. | 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. — ESTABLISHED 13)) 
Vol. LXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s.6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cire! 


Fes. 6, 1903.] 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER: : 


SUPPLEMENT 


oO aeoOowoqoqos0»$—>$—=—@(00—oaoOoOoOoOoOoOoOomnmnmananowowoOomoananaRuaQoqOanNDaoa»@aoy»y$samomoa eee: 
—————— 


DUNMOW. 


For erection of.a block of six cottages on ground adjoining the 
railway station at Dunmow, Essex. 


HARROGATE —continued. 


For sinking shafts and driving headings in connection with 


3z miles of tunnel under Masham and Grewelthorpe 


a : er aha Moors, in the North and West Riding of Yorkshire Mr. 

ee crcen (ian ©) F aera 56 E. WILSON DIXON, engineer, 14 Albert . Street, Harro- 
f : 1,090 gate. 

—o wee , ya . a J. WHITEFIELD, Wentwood Waterworks, near Magor, Mon- 
S. Wiles & Son. 1,050 0 oO mouthshire (accefied ). ' 
F, F. Leach 1,020 © ©} For supply and erection of a hydraulic water-motor pump 
Bush & Co. . 999 90 oO capable of raising 150 gallons of water per minute to a 
Letch & Bowtell 914 0 O height of about too feet, with inlet, outlet, waste and 
G. Richardson & Co. , 920 0 O suction pipes, valves and other connections, for the 
Letch & Bowtell (Plan A) 893'- 07 o Scargill scheme. Mr. E. WILSON Dixon, engineer, I4 
W. H. Gregson (Plan C) . 881 0 oO Albert Street, Harrogate. 
Meeeiope . - . 780 0 oO W. H. BAILEY & Co, LTD, Albion Works, Sal- 
W. Lloyd . 7 - é 724 4 0 ford, Manchester (accepted) . : . £360 0 o 


Note.—Plans varying considerably as to accommodation 
and construction render task of comparison difficult, and no 
decision has yet been arrived at as to which is best valve. 


BASTBOURNE. 


For erection of a church in South Street. 
architect, Hastings, 
W. Backhurst . 


Mr. HENRY WARD, 


HARROW. 


For street and sewerage works on the Headstone and New 


Bessborough Estates. 
surveyors, Harrow. 
Fleadstone Estate. 


Messrs. CLARKE & CHARLES, 


: * : 15,0308 On O : : 
Mark Martin . : ; : : ; . ae ona G Wimpey & Co. : »£872 0 oO 
J. Parker . ; ’ i : ‘ 4,100 0 O C. W. Killingback & Co. . 762 10 6 
Miller & Selmes : . : : : - 3,900 0 O H. Brown . . : 750 0 O 
PApyHAM & HUTCHINSON, St. Leonards (ac- C. Ford 695 7 o 
Ml ll i + 3,800.0 oO D Hi. Porter 670 0 o 
lia Breen Ons. 650 0 o 
GUILDFORD. J.C Trueman pee 
For enlargement of the bandstand in the Castle pleasure G. R. Mann 628 16 5 
grounds. Mr C G MASON, borough surveyor. A. B. Champniss. ; ; : : ; 608 I1 0 
Carling, Gill & Carling : t i . ~£1lon.0 O BRACEY & CLARK (provisionally accepted ) 590 0 O 
’ FILMER & MASON, High Street (accepted ) I0o9 0 O | New Bessborough Estate. 
HARROGATE. | C. W. Killingback & Co. . 1,098 12 o 
For supply at Masham station, North-Eastern Railway, of a | H Brown . : : ey SO7e Ore 
24-inch by 12-inch stonebreaker, mounted on wheels, with G. Wimpey & Co. 874 0 0 
fast and loose pulleys ; screen, 12 feet by 3 feet diameter, D7 ie Porter 869 0 o 
with shafting for haulage (no elevator required) Mr. C. Ford 860 0 o 
E, WILSON DIXON, engineer, 14 Albert Street, Harro- J. C. Trueman 859 0 Oo 
gate. aehree a: Sons 815 0 Oo 
Mason Bros., Brandon Street, Leicester G. R. Mann. s 2 : ; : 770 0 O 
(accepted) s £188 10 o| BrRacey & CLARK (provisionally accepted ) 7020) .G 
\— * 
a] L 
WROUGHT |° cis 
FORMERLY 


E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 


THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO., Ltd. 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


GALV?” CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 


TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


Iron or Steel 


WINDOWS 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 


= 


ROOF LIGHTS 
CASEMENTS 


- { = {| j_ = 
el x rrr CTO 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


GALVANIZERS 


ALTERNATIN CONTINUOUS. OF ALL KINDS OF 
Write for Prices. cae IRON wORK. 
on. DIRECT COUPLED 3 
NCINEERING WORKS, ELECTRIC LIFTS. TANKS & CISTERNS. 


CARDIFF. 


HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR 
HAND POWER. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


doinerd Road, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ss eee eee 


HAMMERSMITH. 
For supplying and fixing galvanised steel ventilating hoods 
and exhaust pumps to the cooking apparatus at the in- 
firmary, St. Dunstan’s Road. 


Rosser & Russell ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ .£108 10 O 
R. Boyle io 107 tO euO 
Berry & Sons 70), 00 


C. KitE & Co., 132 Eusten Road, N.W. (ac- 
cepted) ‘ ; ; 9 ‘ Ve VO OURO 
Green & London. ; ; : 3 : ‘ DOs 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
For erection of a weaving shed at Thirstin Mills, Honley. Mr. 
J. BERRY, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 
Accepied tenders. 
W. Brooke, mason. 
B Oldfield, joiner. 
H Webster, plumber. 
S. Whitehead, plasterer, 
W. E. Jowitt, slater. 
B & J. Thornton, painter. 
W. H. Heywood & Cor patent glazing. 
Schofield & Taylor, ironwork. 


For additions to warehouse and shed at Phcenix mills, Leeds 
Road. Mr. J. BERRY, architect, 3 Market Place, Hudders- 
field. 

Accepted tenders. 
Law, Stead & Sons, mason. 
Hampshire & Armitage, joiner. 
G. Garton & Son, plumber. 
J. W. Bottomley, plasterer and painter. 
Pickles Bros, slater. 
W. H. Heywood & Co, patent glazing. 
E. Wood & Co, ironwork. 


IRELAND. 


For construction of the seweragework in the town of Ferns, 
Enniscorthy. Mr. J. W. GARDINER, engineer. 


M. Fitzpatrick . £2,050 0-20 
G. Dixon . 1 rRsyat. | EONS) 
W. Goldie. 993 3 6 
W. BAIRD, Dublin (accepted) . 705 00n G 
A. B. Breslan 790 0 O 


¢. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. 


KENSINGTON. 
For erection of additional office accommodation. 


W. B. Head & Son . £123 oom 
B Colley & Sons. I2I. 00 
Cok=Kearley:-; 108 0 o 
Spencer, Santo & Co., Tide 105: OUND 
G. & F. Kent : 98 I5 0 
W. Nash* . 98 10 0 


z Recommends for acceptance. 


LEWISHAM. 
For construction of about 3,209 feet of 3- -feet 6-inch brick and 
concrete egg-shaped sewer in Bromley Road, Catford. 
J. T. Gioac, Chorley Villa, se Road, 
Catford (accepted) . ‘ - £3,899 90 0 
MALVERN. 
For erection of the Livingstone Memorial Church and parish 
room, Malvern Link. Mr. D. J. TAPPER, architect, Gray’s 


Inn, W.C. 
STEPHENS, Bastow & Co., LTD., Bristol (ac- 
cepted) . ' ‘ ‘ ‘ : . £8,250 “Omp 


MILE END. 
For erection of a disinfecting chamber at the workhouse, 


Wood . : £434 0 0 
Neill & Co. . 300 G0 
CALCUTT (accepted ) 276 0 0 
Brown . 240 0 O 
D Clayton . : . 198 5 6 
Sharper : ‘ : ° 183 0 0 


NEWPORT. 

For supply of telephones, street pillars, and 30 station exchange 
boards for use on the tramway system. 

WESTERN ELECTRIC CO, London (accepted), 
RUBPER. 
For erection of a house at Rusper, Sussex.. Mr. JOHN P., 
BRIGGS, architect, Effingham House, Arundel Street, W.C. 
Rowland Bros. . : a 3 


: ee ore) 
J. Hillman & Murrell 2,267. -OmmO 
J. Ockenden & Son . 2,100: ‘ONO 
Ae & Redford 2,050 0 O 
La ONEGE was 1,960 0 0 
W. Potter . ‘ 1,930 ‘OmO 
POTTER BROs., London Road, Horsham (ac- 
cepted) . : 1,749 .Omo 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHAN 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON RC 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C. Telephone, 274 Holbo 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


Works : 


Leeds. 


ALFRED WALKER & SON, 


Pos 
Addr 


7 Upper James St., Colden Sq., Londcn, W. 
Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. 


CONTRACTORS FOR cabs SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, 4 


KXHCUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildin 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 

Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, ‘‘ Walkers, Concreters, Pads 


FIREPROOF WALLS & FLOOh 


“FIRE, SSS 
SOUND, DAMP anp _ 
“eres” VERMIN PROO! 


ECONOMY IN SPACE, 
COST, TIME, &c. 


LEADING ARCHITECTS. 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Work 
London County Council, &c. &c. 


WORKS: WALDO ROAD, WILLESDEN, N.-W- 
CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION, 


THE FIREPROOF PARTITION SYNDICATE. LT! 


10 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 


SCOTLAND. 


struction of a sewer, Blairgowrie. 


For on R. KIDD, Allan Street, Blairgowrie (accepted ). 


WALES. 

For street works in Caerphilly. Mr. A. O. HARPUR, surveyor. 

Cardiff Road (A). 

J. WILLIAMS, Aber (accepted) . : 

Cardiff Road (B). 

J. WILLIAMS (accepted ) K : 
Bartlett Street. 


zi WILLIAMS (accepted). , : 
Pentrebane Street. 


J. WILLIAMS (accepted ) fins 
Clive Street. 
J. WILLIAMS (accepzed ) 
For erection of ninety-five cottages at Abertridwr, near Caer- 
ence & Sons; Caerphilly, South Wales 
(accepted ) ‘ f : : . £16,625 


For supply at Cardiff of 25 tons of sleepers, 9 feet and 12 feet, 
or other sound timber suitable for temporary roads. 
-RHYMNEY COAL COMPANY, Cardiff, 175. 6d. per ton 

(accepted), 


For enlargement of Tylorstown schools, Ystradyfodwg. Mr. 
JacoB REES, architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 
M. Morris, Ferndale (accefted ) eh2lz3 OG 


For erection of 37 cottages in Phillips Street, Pontypridd. Mr. 
| T. R. PHILLIPS, architect, Pontypridd. 
WILLIAMS & JAMES, Pontypridd, Glamorgan 


289 oO oO 


OF= 


(accepted) . : . £4,625 0 oO 
WALTHAMSTOW. 

For erection of stables, loft, &c, in Essex Grove. Mr. G. B, 
JERRAM, architect. No quantities. 

G. Barker : . . £384 Io o 

A. Fairhead est? iT O 

J. Stewart : : LY nos ROL, 

Iles & Son . ‘ ; ; ’ : : 333° 02 0 

CASTLE & Sons, Lower Clapton (accepted ) CEL eas) 


H# BATH STONE FIRMS 


TELEGRAMS: 
= OOLITE, LONDON.” 
“OOLITE, 
“ OOLITE, 
“ OOLITE, 


BATH.” 
PORTLAND,” 
LIVERPOOL.” 


Head Offices: 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


UPPLEMENT 


Sits aur oer O 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
BA TEZ. 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EASY. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 
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DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINES. 


WE have received from Messrs. Greenwood & Batley, Ltd., of 
Albion Works, Leeds, one of their new steam turbine albums. 
This album is a really artistic production containing a descrip- 
tion of the various uses to which the De Laval steam turbine 
has been applied. It contains some fifty full-page blocks 
showing examples of works where the De Laval steam turbine 
is in use. These include many electrical installations for power 
and light, engineering works, telephone exchanges, saw mills, 
steam laundries, collieries, chemical works, dockyards, public 
institutions, steamships and waterwerks. Some of the applica- 
tions of special interest to architects, apart from the generation 
of electricity, are for driving pumps and other machinery, in 
sinking of foundations and general power in buildings and 
civil engineering works, where owing to their high efficiency, 
portability, small weight (no foundations being necessary) they 
are very suitable. The De Laval steam turbine may be direct 
coupled to dynamos, centrifugal pumps, gas exhausters, fans 
and in fact any high-speed machinery, as well as being suitable 
for belt or rope driving. Every architect concerned in the 
application of steam-power for any purpose should, before 
deciding on the type of plant, obtain from this firm the album 
in question and general particulars of this steam motor, which 
has advantages in simplicity, economy of capital cost and 
working expenses over ordinary (reciprocating) steam-engines 
for many purposes. 


WATER SUPPLY AT A PUBLIC INSTITUTION. 


THE importance of having a proper supply of water cannot be 
over-estimated for a public institution, and it is necessary to have 
available a large volume of water at a moment’s notice in case 
of fire. There appears to be a considerable difference of 
opinion as to the supply available in the case of the fire at 
Colney Hatch asylum. It may be of interest to mention in 
this connection that in one large institution of a similar nature 
improvements with the water supply have recently been carried 
out. Water is stored under a pressure of 60 lbs. per square 
inch, equal to 130 feet head, the hydrant: mains being kept 
charged and the hoses connected to the hydrants, so that an 
attendant can at a moment’s notice bring a hose into opera- 
tion to reach a fire at any part of the buildings—even on to the 
roof of the highest block. This can be effected before the 
alarm is sounded and the other members of the staff arrive, 


fro. 


London Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.wW. 
132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 


wKS P4 
9 yo 7% 


QUARRIES. gl sworn | QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK, a" {u 99S, | pox cRoNn, 
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The new arrangements are capable of supplying in case of 
fire 18,000 gallons of water in the first hour and 10,000 gallons 
continuously. There are two deep wells, thus avoiding the 
risk of failure of supply during repairs, and another well is now 
being bored. In addition, the water company’s high and low- 

pressure mains are in the buildings, from which in the event 
of fire the Fire Brigade could draw on its arrival should by any 
possible chance the independent service be insufficient These 
arrangements have been carried out under the advice of Mr. F. J 

Warden-Stevens, A.M.I.M.E, A.M.I.E.E, consulting engineer, 
of Westminster. 


STANLEY HALL, SOUTH NORWOOD. 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer opened on Monday the new 
hall which has been erected at the expense of Mr. W. F. 
Stanley, long known as a maker of drawing and scientific 
instruments, and which is to be presented to the district In 
this building Mr. Stanley desired to embody some of the con- 
clusions he arrived at during his long connection with archi- 
tects, engineers, surveyors and contractors. The professional 
assistance he sought was limited to what was necessary in the 
preparation of the plans required by the builders. Solidarity 
is the characteristic feature of the premises, and the founda- 
tions rest upon a bed of concrete 16 feet thick. The hall is 
entered from a handsome foyer, the walls of which are 
lined with white marble, while Aberdeen granlte, and 
grey and black marble enter largely into the composi- 
tion of a magnificent proscenium, the panelling, capitals 
and other ornamentation of the same being modelled 
in gilt. There is a parquet floor, and the simple principle 
adopted in the construction of the roof secures excellent 
acoustic properties. An art gallery adjoins the assembly- 
room, and it is the desire of Mr Stanley that the building 
shall be vested in a trust for the permanent use of the 
inhabitants of South Norwood and Croydon, as a centre of 
education, recreation and entertainment No conditions of a 
restrictive character are attached to the gift, and Mr. Stanley’s 
only object in wishing to be personally associated with the 
administrative body is that he may have the opportunity of 
perfecting the equipment of the building for all the purposes to 
which it will hereafter be devoted. 

Mr. Ritchie testified to the munificence and public spirit of 
Mr. Stanley. He said that there had been a large expenditure 


anyone who looked at the beautiful building could readily see 

Though expenditure was not necessarily judicious because it 
was large; everyone who saw those premises must come to the 
conclusion that in this case expenditure had been not only 
large but judicious; and that not only had a building been 
erected which was a proper building for the purposes in view, 
but a building that would long remain a great ornament to the 
neighbourhood. It had great artistic merit, and that merit was 
not due to any professional aid which Mr. Stanley had brought 
in to help him with the task he had undertaken. The artistic 
merit was dueentirely to himself. Having determined to find the 
money, he determined to find the design; and he congratulated 
Mr. Stanley on the handsome building which he had produced, 
It was right and proper that for all time it should be known 
as the Stanley Hall, and that the busts on the facade should 
include one of the generous founder. But something would 
be wanting if the building were to be confined to educational, 
scientific and literary pursuits ; and he was, therefore, glad-to 
know that it would provide also for amusement and entertain- 
ment. He was pleased, however, to learn that nothing 
p litical was to be associated with the hall ; and the busts of 
Gladstone and Disraeli were added to those of Darwin, 
Dickens, Tennyson and Faraday, because they were great 
Prime Ministers and great men, who for many years presided 
over the affairs of this country, and served the people faithfully 
and well In the hope that it might help many in the path of 
duty—which was the only path to happiness—he had great 
pleasure in declaring the Stanley Hall open Mr. Ritchie 
concluded by expressing his thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
for a gold key which they had presented to him as a memento 
of the occasion. 3 


St. PETER’S new Roman. Catholic church, Partick, was 
opened on Sunday last by Archbishop Maguire. The néw 
church and presbytery are situated on the east side of Hynd- 
land Street and south side of Wood Street, Partick. The 
church is designed in the early style, the nave, which is 
104 feet long, ccnsists of seven bays, and the chancel is 
divided from the nave by a chancel arch 34 feet leng, making 
the total length of the church 138 feet. The presbytery has 
been built to accommodate five priests Red sandstone has 
been used throughout the buildings, which were designed by 


| Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, London. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SKETCHES AT HAMPTON COURT. 


SERIES: WORCESTER._EAST END OF PBINCE 


THEDRAL 
= CHANTRY. DETAILS OF PRINCE ARTHUR’S 


ARTHUR'S 
CHANTRY. 


WESLEYAN HALL, EDINBURGH: LARGE HALL. 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE RECENTLY ERECTED. 


DESIGN FOR FONT AND DECORATION. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


Tue handsome new catalogue issued by the Electrical 
Power Storage Company, Ltd., contains, in addition to a mere 
description of goods and list of prices, a considerable amount 
of information likely to be valuable to electrical engineers, &c. 
As regards the catalogue proper, we note that the “ K.” type 
has been removed from the list ; the company can still supply 
«“ K.” type sections for renewals, but the “ W.S.” type has now 
taken its place, being a more durable type and consequently 
less expensive to maintain Diagrams showing sizes of “L,” 
(Wie Pp.” and “O.K.” will alsobe found The “O K.” type 
is a new type which gives approximately double the discharge 
rate and capacity while occupying the same floor space as 
their “P.” type. The “ Carzonode” type is manufactured with 
a new type of negative, and is specially designed for low main- 
tenance rates. The ship lighting “ W.T.” type, which the 
company have been gradually improving during the past two 
years, is now listed, and will be found to contain all the latest 
improvements in cells suitable for this class of work. 


VARIETIES. 


‘St. CUTHBERT’S Roman Catholic school, Slateford Road, 
Edinburgh, has teen formally opened. 

Mr. W. K. VANDERBILT’S mansion, “ Idle Hour,’ at Oak- 
dale, is said to be in danger of complete destruction. The 


foundations were built on sand and are now settling, with the 
result that the walls are cracking. 


BUILD 
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A NEW Wesleyan chapel was opened at Broughton Moor 
on the 28th ult. It has been built in the Gothic style of 
architecture from plans prepared by Mr. Scott, architect, 
Workington, to accommodate from 150 to 200 worshippers, the 
contract price being 720/., which, however, it is expected will 
be slightly exceeded. 

ON the 31st ult. a new church was dedicated and opened in 
Upper Kennington Lane, Kennington, for the Roman Catholic 
population of the Vauxhall and Kennington districts. The 
new building is Gothic, and it provides seating accommodation 
for a congregation of 700. The cost has already reached 
10,000/,, but with further embellishments in prospect more will 
be required. The church is dedicated to St. Anne. 

THE South-Eastern Railway Company having agreed to 
guarantee the interest on Dover Harbour Eoard’s new loan of 
1,070,0co/. for a mail packet marine station and further 
harbour development, Messrs. Pearson, contractors for the 
National Harbour, have commenced surveys and soundings in 
connection with the work. 


THE erection of hospitals at Pietersburg, Lydenburg, 
Boksburg, Middelburg and Standertor will be commenced as 
soon as the plans and estimates, &c., can be prepared. The 
cost of the buildings and the maintenance will be provided 
from Government funds. The charge for the use of single- 
bedded wards for white patients will be 15s. a day, and for 
ordinary wards 10s a day, exclusive of medical attendance. 
Government servants will be admitted at reduced rates in pro- 
portion to the amount of their salary. 

A NOTABLE addition to the interior furnishing of Scarisbrick 
Hall, the residence of the Marquis de Custegn, is about to be 
made in the shape of a carved oaken doorway for the nursery. 
Carved oak is indeed one of the features of Scarisbrick Hall, 
every nook and corner affording choice examples of old-world 
carving. The doorway now to be fixed connects the main 
landing of the hall with the new nurseries for Count Andre de 
Custegn. The doorway, which is probably 400 years old, 
shows a complete series of the incidents in the Book of Esther, 
and is a most marvellous piece of carving. Over the door is 
an inscription in Gothic text lettering :—‘‘ Love God; honour 
your parents.” The large, massive cove which goes around 
the doorway is filled in’ with a stem of roses, boldly carved. 
The spandrels over the Gothic arches had been formed of oak 
leaves very deeply carved, and a shield with the Custegn crest 
on one side, and the Scarisbrick crest (a dove) on the other. 
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THE ACETYLENE CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN, Limited, 
53 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. | 


At the recent ‘“‘Home Office Test” we obtained 5.22 cubic feet of gas per Ib. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE umpire appointed to assess the value of the Metropolitan 
Electric Supply Company’s undertaking in the borough of St. 
Marylebone, which is to be acquired by that borough, has 
awarded the sum of 1,212,090/. as the price to be paid to the 
company. 

Mr. Percy BouLnois, C.E, Local Government Board 
inspector, has held an inquiry at Lancaster into an application 
by the Corporation to borrow 25,0002. for electric-light 
purposes, in addition to the 1o,0co/. authorised by the Parlia- 
mentary Bill of 1900. Mr. Heald, chairman of the electricity 
committee, said the application was necessitated by the 

constantly growing demand for electricity both for lighting an 
motor purposes, especially in the outer districts. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


At Matlock Bath, certain additional waterworks, including 
a pumping station, have been agreed upon, the whole cost 
being estimated at 2,300/., and a Local Government Board 
inquiry has been held thereon. 

A GREAT outlay has been sanctioned by the Government 
for the building of houses on the Rand suitable to the means 
of employés and officials. The Government is spending 
1,000,000/. and has stipulated that in no case shall the rent 
charged exceed one-sixth of the employe’s salary. 

TuE Wesleyans of Barrow have decided to embark on a 
great extension scheme which comprises the building of a 
mission hall in the Hindpool portion of the town to seat I,200 
people, a permanent church in Greengate to seat 400, and a new 
church at Vickerstown, Walney Island, the cost of the three- 
fold scheme being about 10,000/. 

PLANS are being prepared for a new church in the conven- 
tional district of St. John’s, Hopwood, near Bury. The cost 
of the church is estimated at 5,5co/. and the accommodation 
will be for 500 persons. The new building will take the place 
of an iron church which has been in use upwards of twenty 
years. 

JHE Examiner of Standing Orders in the House of Commons 
found the standing orders had been complied with by the 
promoters of the Bury and District Water Board Bill, which 
authorises the Board to spend 255,000/. on extensions. There 
are to be three new reservoirs at Scout Moor, and these are to 
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be known as the Scout Moor reservoir, the Scout Moor High- 
level reservoir and the Newhall reservoir. 


THE Evesham Guardians have recently erected a new 
infirmary, and at the last meeting they passed resolutions con. 
senting to the expenditure of a sum not exceeding 788/. in con- 
nection with that work, in addition to the sum of 5,500/. which 
had been previously authorised ; also to the erection of casual 
wards at a cost of 3,750/, the reconstruction of the clerk’s 
offices at a cost ot 8507, and the expenditure of 317/. for 
lighting the new and old infirmaries. Six tenders for the 
building of the vagrant wards and offices were ‘received, and 
the tender of Messrs. Espley & Co, of Evesham (3,774/ ), was. 
accepted. Ge 

THE Bishop of Nottingham, Dr. Brindle, D.S.O, laid the 
foundation-stone of the new classrooms being erected in con- 
nection with St, Patrick’s schools, London Road, Nottingham, 
on the 29th ult. The additional rooms in course of con- 
struction on a site adjoining the existing building will provide 
accommodation for seventy infants, sixty-five boys and an 
equal number of girls. A separate entrance with a stone stair- 
case leading from Leen Side is included in the scheme, and a 
small playground and communication with the present schools 
have been arranged for. The style to be adopted is similar to 
that which characterises the existing schools, and the estimated | 
cost of the new room is about 2,000/, Messrs. Evans & Sons 
are the architects, 


Tue Lancaster Board of Guardians have instructed the 
buildings and properties committee to consider a scheme for 
extending the vagrant accommodation at the workhouse. It was 
pointed out that while there is accommodation for 59 vagrants, 
the average at week-ends for the past year was 70, and on one 
occasion there were as many as 105. Many came in on 
Saturday nights ostensibly to secure a bath and a clean bed, 
and there is reason to believe they appoint a banker outside. 
Some of the Guardians argued in favour of temporary pro- 
vision under the impression that when the Heysham Harbour 
and Manchester Thirlmere Aqueduct are completed less men 
of the class will frequent the neighbourhood. On the other 
hand it was urged that, having regard. to, Lancaster's 
geographical position, they would always have tramps with 
them. Lancaster, it was stated, had the largest number of 
casuals in the country because, owing to lack of accommo- 
dation, they escaped tasks. That it was now proposed to 
remedy. is 
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THE Vicar of Wednesbury (Rev. T. W. Wilkes) has 
received an offer from a donor, who desires to remain anony- 
mous, to bear the cost of erecting a south transept as an 
addition to the structure of the parish church, a step which it 
is estimated involves an expenditure of from 1,300/. to 1,500/. 
For some time past the mother church of the town has been 
undergoing alteration and renovation, and during the past 
twenty years a sum of about 1o,coo/. has been spent on a 
restoration scheme. A north transept was quite recently 
built, with the result that a great improvement in the appear- 
ance of the church was effected. The completion of the scheme 
involves the erection not only of a south transept, but also of a 
north side and clerestory, the total cost being estimated at 
about 2,500/. Much gratification is felt that the munificent 
offer now received will enable an addition to be made which 
will greatly enhance the noble proportions of the present 
buildings, and will also considerably increase the accom- 


modation. 

Mr. JOHN LANE, general secretary of the Cardiff Painters 
and Decorators’ Union, has given the masters notice of the 
following fresh demands: —Wages to be 9d. per hour (the 
present rate is 8¢.); all holidays to be counted as double time 
(Sundays and Christmas Days only are now so counted); the 
percentage for overtime between 5 P M and 7 P.M. to be at the 
rate of 2} hours, and 6¢. for ordinary days and 1s. for Sundays 
as country money. There are about 4co painters and 
decorators in Cardiff, but not more than 200 are society men. 
They appear to be determined to secure the concessions 
specified, and the masters are said to be equally determined to 
refuse them. One well-known employer says that the present 
condition of the trade does not justify the attitude taken up by 
the men. ‘ Their demands,” he said, “‘ are unreasonable, and, 
if persisted in, a strike is inevitable. They should have waited 
until next year, when the trade will most probably revive. The 
hours are fifty-six a week, and between March and September 
many men earn an- average weekly wage of 2/. If they would 
buy their own kit the masters would, I believe, grant them 
what they now ask, but not otherwise.” 


THE foundation-stone of the new church in course of 
erection in Newtown district, Malvern Link, as a memorial of 
the late Archdeacon Livingstone, who was well known in 
Malvern, who died in May last, has been laid. It will be known 
as the Church of the Ascension, being built to plans prepared 
by Mr. W. J. Tapper, of Gray’s Inn, and will consist of nave 


and choir, capable of accommodating a congregation of about 
400. The dimensions of the nave are 27 feet by 65 feet and 
35 feet high. It is to contain four bays, formed by stone arches 
springing from stone shafts attached to the north and south walls, 
There are no side aisles ; but a stone arcade, built in the walls 
at either side at a height of some 13 feet from the floor, will 
form a triforium at that level. At the west end a small tower 
is to be built, containing a baptistery, organ-chamber anda 
belfry in its three successive stages. Externally, on the 
western side of the church, will be a sculptural representation 
of ‘‘ The Ascension.” The dimensions of the choir are 18 feet 
wide, by 36 feet long and 36 feet high, and will contain three 
bays in its length, vaulted with stone and plaster. The choir 
will have a similar triforium to the nave. The latter will have 
coupled lancet windows in each bay and the choir single 
lancets, with a triple-light east window. The natural fall of 
the ground eastwards makes it convenient for placing the 
vestries under the choir. Guiting stone is to be used fcr the 
designs externally and Farleigh Down internally, the plain 
surfaces being of brick, plastered. The roofs are to be covered 
with [stone slates. The material used in the construction of 
the church has been specified to be the best obtainable. 
Messrs. Stephens, Bastow & Co, of Bristol, are the builders. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. 


THE following letter from Messrs. Mather & Platt, Ltd., has 
appeared in the Zzmes :— 

In view of the terrible fire which occurred yesterday at the 
Colney Hatch lunatic asylum, by which fifty-two lives. were 
lost, we beg leave, through your columns, to bring before the 
notice of the public the question of automatic protection against 
fire. Had the annexe of this asylum which was destroyed 
been fitted with an installation of automatic sprinklers, we 
firmly believe that those fifty-two lives would have been saved, 
and the fire extinguished in its incipiency by the operation of 
the nearest sprinkler. We read that the fire appliances avail- 
able at the asylum were undoubtedly brought into operation 
quickly, but the fire brigade were unable to save the building. 
With sprinklers no human agency is required to set them in 
operation, the fire itself being made the agency of its own 
extinction. 

At the inquest on the unfortunate victims of the fire which 
recently occurred at the Vernon Cotton Spinning Company’s 
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mill, Stockport, the jury recommended that sprinklers should 
be installed in all ‘fireproof’ cotton mills. Surely, if it is 
considered expedient to protect buildings constructed of con- 
crete and iron, it is even more necessary for premises such as 
the annexe burnt down at the Colney Hatch asylum (built with 
corrugated iron, with matchboard sides) to be provided with 
sprinkler installations. 

We make no apology for writing our views on the question 
of fire protection, as we venture to think that the subject is one 
of national importance. We wish to emphasise the fact that 
long ago automatic sprinklers passed out of their experimental 
stage, and there is no question whatever as to their efficiency 
and certainty in extinguishing fires. Not only this, but they 
will accomplish the work with a minimum amount of fire and 
water damage They have proved their worth in fire after fire, 
in all classes of manufacturing risk, and we submit that they 
are the one and only practical appliance for the thorough pro- 
tection of public buildings, and especially those where a large 
number of human lives are in jeopardy. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


THE fourth meeting of the session of the Glasgow Association 
of Students was held in the rooms 207 Bath Street, Glasgow, 
on Monday evening, the president (Mr. C. C. Lindsay, 
M.Inst C.E.), in the chair, when Mr. Arthur A. W. Wynne, 
M.A, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E, read a paper, illustrated by lime- 
light views, on “Steam Turbine Machinery.” After a few 
ntroductory remarks, Mr. Wynne mentioned the best-known 
makes, and described their leading features. Short his- 
torical notes followed, showing the development of the 
Parsons turbine, which is by far the most widely 
used at the present day. In discussing the science of 
this engine, the effect of vacuum, superheat and _ boiler 
pressure were considered and brought out clearly by the 
help of curves. Some details of construction were well illus- 
trated by a wall diagram of a 600 horse-power piant. A com- 
parison between the turbine and reciprocating engine followed, 
in which the striking differences between them were well 
brought out. The machinery that is driven by the Parsons 
engine was next described, and included dynamos, fans, 
pumps, blowers, air-compressors, and, lastly, the propelling 
machinery for ships, the latter being treated fully, and the 
results from turbine steamers noted. The important subject of 
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steam consumption claimed special notice, and in the case 9 
this class of engine was shown to be good. Some account o 
the running of these machines in everyday work was given anc 
the cost of an installation of turbine engines discussed Ay 
interesting discussion followed, and, on the motion of the 


Chairman, a hearty vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Wynne 


Pe 4 


SURVEYING BY PHOTOGRAPHY. | 


THE fortnightly meeting of the Manchester Literary an 
Philosophical Society was held on Tuesday evening at th 
Society’s house, 36 George Street, Manchester, Mr. Charle: 
Bailey, president, in the chair. Mr. L. G. Radcliffe an 
Professor Edmund Knecht, of the Manchester Municipa 
School of Technology, were elected ordinary members. Mr 
C. E. Stromeyer read a paper on “ Parallax Determinations bi 
Photography,” in which he dealt with the advantages photo 
graphy offers for rapid and accurate surveys. The principh 
recommended was to superimpose the image of a photographi 
negative taken at one position on the image of a photographi 
positive taken at another position, the parallax, or angle whic] 
separates two positions as seen from any of the object 
in the photographs, being measured micrometrically b 
shifting one of the images until the object register 
and disappears. It was suggested that the best result 
would be obtained by placing the two photographs 1 
two lanterns and superimposing the images on a scree) 
or into a microscope eyepiece, but the instrument show 
was arranged to suit a single lantern, the negative and positiv: 
being placed film to film. One of the pairs of slides was ; 
man’s face, the eyes, beard and other parts alternately dis 
appearing as the one plate was slid over the other. Anothe 
pair showed a landscape at Whitby, from which the distance 
of various objects could be measured by making them dis 
appear ; then followed a pair of stellar photographs, whicl 
were of interest as showing how easily the position of even ; 
hazy object, like a comet, can be determined, and _ the; 
measurements were made of the path of an electric spark 
Some practical advice followed as to the best method c 
preparing the transparencies so as to make them truly comple 
mentary to the negatives. Mr. W.B. Baron read a papero 
“The Influence of Hydrogen in Fuel in the Composition ¢ 
Flue Gases.” 
The President, Professor Lamb and Professor Reynold 
—$—$— eee 
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d to the loss sustained by the Society and by the 
seit oe world in general through the death of Sir George 
Stokes, an honorary member of the Society and the first 
ecipient of the Wilde Medal. 


COST OF LONDON BOARD SCHOOLS. 


\ STATEMENT was presented by Sir Charles Elliott at last 
week’s meeting of the London School Board relating to the 
oan to be raised during the next financial year. He said it 
vas the same amount as they had fixed on for borrowing 
juring each of the last ten years, with slight variations. Three 
years ago they agreed to borrow 700,009/., but as a matter of 
fact they only raised 550,coo/., and in 1898 and 1899 they 
ixed the figure at 550,coo/. There had therefore been very 
ittle change in the amount spent on school building for ten 
years, and the anticipation which had sometimes been formu- 
ated, that as the child population of London had ceased to 


ncrease the indebtedness of the School Board on account of 


yew schools would also stop growing, had proved to be 
allacious. On the contrary, the Works Department was 
probably as full of work now as it ever had been. While the 
aumber of contracts given out during the last year, 1902, was 
aearly as large as in its predecessors since 1894, the number 
of schemes for building, which would shortly involve the giving 
gut of contracts and the raising of loans, was larger than it 
sver was in the decennial period, having reached the high 
igure of seventy-six. There was therefore obviously no 
srospect of any contraction of their building operations for the 
present. On the other hand it might be noted that while the 
veight of their debt increased at the rate of about 630,coo/. a 
rear, the rate at which they were paying it off increased, and had 
10w nearly reached the figure of 300,0co/., or about 137. in the 
yound. The subject to which he wished to draw special 
ittention on the present occasion was therise in the estimated cost 
yer child. This was in 1894 15/., in 1895 182, in 1896-99 20/, 
n 1900 25/7, in 1901 and 1902 28/. and in 1903 30/. For the 
rear 1904 it was estimated at 26/. This figure, which was more 
commonly called the cost per “place,” had risen steadily and 
ieavily, and it was now double the sum at which it stood in 
‘894, though they anticipated a slight decrease in the coming 
rear. This increase had often been made a ground for severe 
mimadversion on the apparent extravagance of the London 
school Board, and some remarks of this nature which fell from 
he chairman of the Croydon School Board last autumn had 


lately been the subject of an inquiry by a special sub-commit’ee 
of the works committee. The statistic was one of some import- 
ance, for it was commonly used to indicate the cost of building. 
For instance, in the recent Parliamentary debates, when it was 
sought to estimate the value of the buildings which the 


.managers of voluntary schools were giving up to the nation, 


the ordinary method used was to multiply the number of 
children in these schools by an assumed average cost per 
“place.” It was, therefore, worth while to examine carefully 
how this statistic was usually worked out, and how it ought to 
be worked out if it was to be used as a comparative test of the 
cost of construction. The figures which he had quoted had 
hitherto been obtained by taking the total amount of the con- 
tracts given out two years before, on the assumption that the 
major part of the expenditure would be incurred two years 
after, and dividing them by the total number of children for 
whom accommodation was being provided. But it must not 
be supposed that the whole of this cost was incurred in provid- 
ing this accommodation. Part of it was spent on drainage, 
playgrounds, boundary walls and schoolkeepers’ houses; part 
in centres for manual training, cookery, &c , and the remainder 
on the school buildings which contained the “ places” for the 
children. All the buildings, however, were not given up to the 
provision of school places. Besides the classrooms and the 
halls their schools contained art-rooms and science-rooms, 
which might accommodate more children if the space were not 
devoted to these special purposes. In dealing with the cost of 
building they had not to consider how the space was allocated, 
but only how much space was provided And as it was laid 
down that every child in senior departments required 10 square 
feet in the classroom and 4 square feet in the hall, he proposed to 
treat 14 square feet as the equivalent of a “ place,” and to divide 
the total expenditure on the school building alone, apart from the 
accessories mentioned above, by the number of “places” thus 
defined, in order to calculate the cost of a “place.” It was 
only when treated in such a way that this statistic could be used 
to compare the cost per place of one year with another, or that 
of one school or one place with another. Thus, in the year 
I9OI contracts were given for 15 new schools and enlargements, 
amounting to 219,968/. ; and as these schools were to provide 
accommodation for 7,997 children, the cost per child, including 
Io per cent. for furniture and expenses of architect’s depart- 
ment, was set down as 30/7. But the expenditure of 219,968/. 
included, besides 153,218/. for school buildings, 7,032/. for 
centres and 59,718/. for drainage, playgrounds, &c.; and 
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though room in classrooms and halls for only 7,997 children was Mr. Griffith then introduced the president for the pres 
arranged for, the art and science-rooms and gymnasia con- | year, Mr. J. Patten Barber, to the meeting, and retired fi 
tained additional space for 1,340 children more, or 9,337 in all. | the chair, receiving a hearty and unanimous vote of thanks 
Using the number of children thus modified to divide the cost | his services during the past year. The President then ¢ 
of the building, 153,218/., they found the corrected cost “per | ceeded to deliver his inaugural address. _ ; 
place” to be 16/. 8s. 2d@., instead of 307. He had not attempted After thanking the members for having elected him to 
to revise the whole set of figures on this basis, but, taking those | presidency, he congratulated them on the membership be 
for the first year of the period 1894, he found that the corrected | 523, the highest number the Society had ever had. In deal 
cost per “place” was 117 8s., and that, while it rose to 167, 8s. 2d. | with some of the works which concerned an engineer hold 
in 1901, it fell to 14/. 15s. Id. in 1902, What the explanation of this | a municipal appointment, he stated they were so numerous t 
decrease in the year ending with Lady Day 1902 was, the report | it would only be possible to refer to a few which were of gen 
of the works committee for that year did not disclose. The | interest. On the subject of roads, in which the public inte: 
figures for individual schools showed that even in Igor it was | had been revived since cycling became common, it was sta 
possible to construct a school at the rate of 13/. 14s. per | that great improvements had been made in their condition si 
“place,” and in 1902 a contract was given for a school build- | the establishment of county councils and the maintenance 
ing at the rate of 12/. 14s. 8d. As long as rates of this kind | been under the control of qualified engineers. The use of m 
were adhered to the London School Board could not be accused | suitable stone, broken to proper sizes, steam rolling and 
of building at an excessive cost in comparison with the expen- | more judicious application of binding material, had largely « 
diture incurred in the adjacent districts. On the other hand, | tributed to the improved state of the main roads. It was 
even in 1902 there were schools the contracts for which ran as | possible,to fix the stones on a macadam road by the met 
high as 172. and 177. tos. He was sanguine enough to, hope | advocated. by critics of making them “unite by thein « 
that some day a reforming economist would arise in the works | angles ;” even in McAdams time the fixing of the stones 
committee, or in what would in future take the place of their | accomplished by the small particles ground off the loose ste 
present works committee, who would take note of such large | by the traffic. The addition of suitable binding material 
differences as these in the expenditure, and would compel the | necessary even when a steam roller was used for consolida 
Department either to justify the higher rates or cut them down. | the new coat of stone with which a macadam road was repai 
Tar macadam formed a cleaner and smoother surface t 
SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. | ordinary macadam, but was more slippery and not suitable 
THE first ordinary meeting of the Society of Engineers for the | V€TY heavy traffic; it made an ideal road for cyclists 
present year was held on Monday evening, February 2, at the motorists, but its great cost made the formation of a t1 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall. Mr. Percy | along the roads improbable. The use of the scarifier 
Griffith, the president for 1902, first occupied the chair, and | breaking up the surface of macadam roads prior to repai 
presented the premiums awarded for papers read during that | them enabled the work to be done more effectually an 
year, viz.:— The President’s gold medal to Mr. Thomas | about one-third of the cost of hand picking. 
Andrews, F.R.S., for his paper on “ The Effect of Segregation | For paving town roads of very heavy traffic granites 
on the Strength of Steel Rails;” the Bessemer premium of asphalte and wood were used, but the former were freque 
books to Mr. Augustus R. Galbraith for his paper on “The | objected to on account of being noisy, and the second bec; 
Hennebique System of Ferro-concrete Construction ;” a | of its slipperiness; wood being the material most favoure: 
Society’s premium of books to Mr. Benjamin H. Thwaite for | the public. Jarrah wood, from Australia, was chiefly usec 


his paper on “ British vevszs American Patent Law Practice | wood-paving, although there were other hard woods equ 
and Engineering Invention,” and a Society’s premium of books | suitable, but they were not obtainable in quantities. 
to Mr. Brierley D. Healey for his paper on “ Recent Blast | supply of other woods was a subject deserving the attentic 
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trees should be carried on in order to make the timber 
ustry an enduring trade. 

For the cleansing of roads the horse-scraper and the 
chine-broom were of gveat service, and a machine was 
ded which would sweep mud or dust from a road and 
nsfer it to a vehicle for removal, so as to save the labour 
1 time occupied it forming it into heaps and loading into 
1s by manual work. The prevention of dust from the roads 
he busy streets of a populous town was absolutely essential, 
“fine particles of refuse and débris from the pavements 
ng very offensive and injurious. Specially constructed vans 
ch would spread water, to which a disinfectant had been 
ied, in a fine spray on the road surface might be tried ; and 
haps a machine which would take up the dust from the road 
exhaustion, and discharge it into a receptacle containing 
er might at some time be invented. Pavements which add 
éto the noise produced by traffic were necessary in the 
cipal streets where business was carried on, and although 
noiseless shoe for horses did not seem to be practicable, 
srovements should be made in the construction of vehicles 
1s to diminish the clatter made by them. 

Referring to the disposal of house refuse by means of 
tructors, the President remarked that great improvements 
| been made which had resulted in more perfect combustion 
h of the refuse and the gases from the cells, and that no 
sance was caused in the neighbourhood of properly- 
igned installations. From the clinker paving, bricks and 
er articles were made by hand or by hydraulic machinery. 
was desirable that the dust which filled the air in the 
tructor building during the clinkering of the cells shonld be 
vented. From the burning of house refuse steam was raised 
used for pumping and other useful purposes. 

The improvements in motor vehicles for the haulage of 
vy loads were stated to have been the result of the trials 
ch had been made and of the perseverance and enterprise of 
makers. But the tare weight of three tons had been found 
low for enabling a motor vehicle on four wheels to haul a 
ater load than four tons at a speed of five miles per hour, 
the necessity fora tare of four tons being allowed had 
n indicated by the judges in the Liverpool trials. The 
ability of trials being carried out for determining the 
tive effect of motor and horse vehicles on roads, the most 
able forms of wheels and tyres and other questions con- 
ted with the subject of motor traction was pointed out. 
Dealing with tramways, the various methods of traction 


were mentioned, cable or electric being the only systems 
likely to be adopted by the authorities in this country. The 
overhead trolley was chiefly used, although the cable system 
was not obsolete. In the crowded streets of some large towns 
the conduit was being seiected. Surface’contact was a system 
recently introduced at Wolverhampton. More substantial 
construction was required for electric tramways than for those 
worked by horses, and special attention was needed in order 
to prevent the springing of the rails. An appeal was made for 
accurate work and attention to every detail of construction 

Speaking of sewerage, the ~President observed that 
increased knowledge of hydraulics and the manufacture of 
more suitable materials had enabled engineers to construct 
better sewers than those of fifty years ago. The carrying away 
of storm water was a serious problem in rapidly extending 
towns, and sufficient provision had not been made for 
dealing with rainfall in earlier schemes of sewerage. The 
results of many experiments and the actual working of various 
systems for dealing with sewage had shown the efficacy of 
bacterial processes for purifying crude sewage. 

The address was listened to with marked attention by a 
large and appreciative audience, and at its close a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded to the President. 


THE HOUSING QUESTION IN EDINBURGH. 


A LECTURE was lately given in the Building Trades Exchange, 
Ltd., by Mr. James Moscrip, architect, on the housing ques- 
tion in large cities. After reviewing the present state of affairs 
and enumerating the causes which attracted people to large 
centres of population, he said that the question had been 
brought to the front mainly by the wretched condition of the 
very lowest class of the community. In this connection he 
noted that it was not always the poorest who inhabited slum 
areas. He had in his own experience in Edinburgh found 
families with a combined income of from 2/. to 5/. per week 
living under the most wretched conditions in the centre of , 
slums There were, of course, many others who were really 
poor, but who yet managed to keep a comparatively comfort- 
able and clean house. The poor might be divided into the 
thrifty and the very unthrifty, not to call them by a worse name. 
There was a class of people whom it was almost impossible to 
house satisfactorily. It had been said, put a pig into a 
drawing-room and it remained a pig still and would spoil the 
drawing-room. Some people, if placed amid good surround- 
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ings would not keep them in a good condition for more than 
a week or two. In these circumstances they ought to 
have some sympathy with the Corporation of Edinburgh in 
putting up houses which some ratepayers had condemned as 
byres; he alluded to the so-called model tenements, where the 
inside work was a disgrace. It was probable that the Corpora- 
tion had in view the class of people whom they had unhoused, 
and whom they were compelled to house again, and who were 
not fit to live in properly equipped dwelling-houses. Discussing 
the remedy for the problem, he said he did not believe in the 
taxation of land values; he did not believe in taxing any com- 
modity which was an absolute necessity for the community. 
Facilities for travelling to the areas outside of the city were all 
very good, but if such facilities were given the result would be 
to raise the price of the land in such areas.. Henry George’s 
ideas did not find generai. acceptance in this country, because 
they did not include compensation to the owners of the land. 
Mr. Moscrip’s suggestion was not to nationalise the land, but 
to municipalise it He would have the municipal authorities, 
as opportunity occurred, acquire land in the outlying districts, 
paying for it not the owners’ price, but the fair market value 
based on the rental at the time of purchase. The Corporation, 
becoming thus the superiors, would be able to feu the land to 
builders at reasonable rates. One result of that system would 
be that the streets in those areas could be properly laid out in THE ASSUAN RESERVOIR. 

squares, crescents and terraces, as had been done in the new , AT the ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil Engine 


municipalities were themselves the chief sinners, as they farm 
out their houses. Mr. Patrick Knox said he agreed with Ba; 
Waterston that there need be no such thing as qa pc 
man in the city if the people behaved themselves. ff 
man or woman took advantage of the opportunities wit} 
their reach, there would be no question of the housing of { 
poor to deal with. If men and women so far forgot themsel]; 
that they could not keep themselves clean, and behaved ny 
like beasts than human beings, then brick walls were qu 
good enough for them. He questioned whether it was { 
that the community should be taxed to provide houses for s, 
people. Mr. Neil M’Leod thought the Corporation might 
very much better than they were doing in housing the class 
people whom they had unhoused. They were putting 
, houses; for a,class..of. people who-could afford . to. pay- for gc 
-houses—people- such as masons and joiners, and the co 
munity had to pay the difference between what the houses c 
and the amount drawn from them. 

Mr. Moscrip explained that his address was not intenc 
to deal specially: with the housing of the poor, but with { 
housing problem generally. 


town of Edinburgh. The beautiful arrangement of the streets | on the 27th ult, Mr. J. Clarke Hawkshaw, M.A, president 
in‘ the new town of Edinburgh was due to the foresight of | the chair, the papers read were “ The Nile Reservoir, Assuz 
George Heriot and his governors who, after George Heriot’s | by M. Fitzmaurice, C.M.G, B.A.I, M Inst.C.E., and “Slui 
déath, acquired a huge area on which the new town was built. | and Lock-Gates of the Nile Reservoir, Assuan, ” by F. W 
The Chairman said he would like the municipal authorities | Stokes, M.Inst.C.E. 

who built houses to show exactly how much they cost per The first paper began with an account of the river N 
cubic foot. Mr. Paterson said the Heriot Trust had been | and the author stated that, with the exception of the north 
referred to. That Trust took the highest price for their | margin of the Delta along the coast of the Mediterrane 
ground they could get, just as other people did. With regard | Egypt was a country practically without rain and absolu 
to the housing of the poor, he thought they did too much for | dependent on the Nile for its water-supply. The volum: 
loafers. The more they encouraged the loafing, dirty, lazy | water in the river during the winter months was much lai 
class, the more they would encourage pauperism. Mr. | than was’required forthe needs’of the country, and during 
Drysdale said that the Heriot Trust were the greatest sinners | summer months the supply was not nearly sufficient. It 
in regard to the laying out of narrow streets and high | therefore not surprising that the construction of reserv 
buildings, and he quoted Albert Street as an example. He | which should enable part of the surplus winter water tc 
did not know that they could hope to elevate a man by putting | stored for use during the summer months had been ur 
him into a bare, ugly dwelling. They need not give him a | consideration in Egypt for many years. 

very fine place, but they might, at least, give a 9-feet ceiling, The discharge of the Nile fell to about 400 cubic me 
plenty of floor space and decent walls. As to house farming, the ! (14,000 cubic feet) per second during the summer, and wa: 
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minimum about the middle of May. A slow increase in the 
scharge then began and continued until the middle of July, 
ter which date the increase became very rapid. By the first 
sek in September the Nile was in full flood, and in an average 
rar the discharge was then about 10,coo cubic metres 
53,000 cubic feet) per second, while in a year of very high 
yod the discharge might rise to 14,0co cubic metres 
94,000 cubic feet) per second. : ; 

The above dates referred to the Nile at Assuan, which town 
4s about 1,2co kilometres (750 miles) from the Mediter- 
nean. The Nile as it entered Egypt proper at Assuan was 
e product of three rivers—the White Nile coming from the 
kes of Central Africa, and the Blue Nile and the Atbara 
sing in the Abyssinian Mountains. The two latter rivers 
hen in flood brought down large quantities of valuable 
ttilising mud or silt; which was made great use of in the 
ethod of irrigation, called in Egypt basin irrigation 

In the construction of any reservoir in the valley of the 
ile precautions were necessary to prevent the silting up of 
ay reservoir which might be formed. 

At Assuan a masonry dam 2,coo metres (2,185 yards) long 
1d of a maximum height of 39°5 metres (130 feet) had been 
iilt across the valley of the Nile, thus forming a huge reser- 
yir extending southward from the dam 225 kilometres (140 
jiles) into Nubia. 

No attempt was made to store water while the Nile was in 
ill flood, when its waters were carrying large quantities of 
It. Sufficient sluices were provided in the dam to allow the 
‘jle to pass through when in flood. without any appreciable 
iminution in its velocity, and consequently without causing 
ry deposit of silt in the reservoir. No water was allowed to 
ow over the dam as the sluice-way was sufficient for all pur- 
yses. After the muddy flood had passed and the water had 
scome clear, at which time the discharge of the river had 
Tlen to about 2,500 cubic metres (88,000 cubic feet) per 
‘cond, the filling of the reservoir was begun by gradually 
ropping some of the sluice-gates. The water then continued 
rise in the reservoir until it attained a height of 8 metres 
6 feet) above high-Nile level, or 16 metres (52 feet) above 
w-Nile level. In an average year this happened towards the 
id of February, and after that time the water reaching the 
‘servoir from the south was passed on through the partially 
ened sluices. Early in May the sluices were gradually 
dened, and the normal discharge of the river was increased 
atil the reservoir was emptied early in July. This additional 


water in summer would enable a much larger number of crops 
to be obtained, and would be specially valuable for the cotton 
crop. 

. The greatest head of water on the dam would be about 
20 metres (65 feet), and the storage capacity of the reservoir 
was estimated at 1,c65 million cubic metres (37,612 million 
cubic feet). 

There were 180 sluices in the dam, of which 140 were 
7 metres (23 feet) high by 2 metres (64 feet) wide, and forty. 
were 34 metres (114 feet) high by 2 metres (63 feet) wide. 
They were fixed at different levels in the dam, so as to allow 
the discharge of the water according to the varying levels of 
the reservoir. Those sluices which had to be worked under a 
great head of water were fitted with Stoney roller gates, while 
those working under a small head had ordinary sliding gates. 
The majority of the sluices were lined with granite ashlar, but 
owing to the comparatively short season available for building, 
some had been lined with cast iron, to save time. A hand- 
winch was fixed over each sluice on the top of the dam, to lift 
and lower the gates. The dam crossed'the Valley of the Nile 
at the head of the Assuan or First Cataract. and the rock at 
this point was granite. The dam was built of granite in cement 
mortar, and all the stone had been obtained within a short 
distance of the works. Both faces of the dam were built of 
coursed squared rock-faced granite, the up-stream face being 
laid in 2-to-1 cement mortar, and the down-stream face in 
4-to-1 mortar.. All these stones had been laid by steam cranes. 
The hearting consisted of granite rubble and had! been Jaid 
by hand and set in 4-to-1 mortar. The bottom 2 feet of rubble 
had, however, been built in 2-to-1 mortar. A good supply of 
excellent granite sand had been obtained within a reasonable 
distance. The average actual weight of the masonry was 
2,396 kilogrammes per cubic metre (149 5 lbs. per cubic foot), 
and the maximum pressure on the masonry with the reservoir 
full was 4°35 kilogrammes per square centimetre (4 tons per 
square foot). 

All masonry had been built in the dry, and to enable this to 
be done the river had been dealt with in short lengths, and 
temporary dams (called in Egypt “ sudds’’) had been built to 
enclose the site of each portion of the work. These sudds had 
either been of stone or of sand in bags _ It had been expected 
that considerable difficulty: would be experienced in dealing 
with the leakage through the sudds, and very large pumping 
plant had been provided; but the amount of leakage had been 
found to be much less than anticipated. The sudds had only 
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been made high enough to deal with the work during the time 
of low Nile, as it would have been impossible to make them 
strong enough to withstand the Nile in flood. 

Great and unexpected difficulties had been encountered in 
the deep channels, owing to finding the granite quite rotten 
for a long way below the level of solid rock shown on the con- 
tract drawings. In one of the channels the rotten rock had 
extended 113 metres (38 feet) below where it had been sup- 
posed sound rock would be found. As the non-completion of 
the masonry between the sudds in each section would have 
necessitated the remaking of the sudds in the following season, 
great efforts had had to be made to deal with the unexpectedly 
increased quantities of excavation and masonry before the 
arrival of the Nile flood. This had been particularly 
the case during the months of June, July and August 
1900. During the month of June work had been carried 
on night and day, week-days and Sundays, and 45,000 cubic 
metres (58,860 cubic yards) of masonry had been built 
during the thirty days. The average daily number of masons 
employed during the month had been 353. ‘The total number 
of men either directly employed or connected with the work, 
and living on the site of the works at that time, had not fallen 
far short of 15,000. During the four years which it had taken 
to build the dam, the great pressure of work had always 
occurred between April and the end of July. ‘This was the 
hottest time of the year. The mean shade temperature during 
the day was about 108 degrees Fahr., frequently going up to 
115 degrees and sometimes to 120 degrees. The mean tempera- 
ture at night was 85 degrees Fahr., and sometimes the thermo- 
meter did not drop below 109 degrees during thenight. There 
had been a large number of cases of sunstroke, many of them 
fatal. All precautions had, however, been taken by means of 
having cold and iced baths ready to deal with such cases at 
once. 

In addition to the construction of the dam, a canal with a 
series of four locks had been. built so that navigation might 
not be interfered with. In fact navigation was much more 
easily carried on than before the dam was built, as it had pre- 
viously only been possible to get boats up the Cataract for a 
few months of the year, while now navigation could be carried 
on at all times. Another subsidiary work had been the under- 
pinning of the Temple of Philz. As portions of the temple 
were founded on silt it had been necessary to carry the masonry 
down either to rock or to the existing saturation-level so as to 
prevent any damage from settlement. 


All the foundation-work of the dam had been complete: 
the summer of 1901, and all the masonry in June 1902, ' 
first stone had been laid by H.R.H. the Duke of Connay 
on February 12, 1899. The contract quantity of excaya; 
was 312,090 cubic metres (408,000 cubic yards), and the ac: 
quantity done was 630,090 cubic metres (824,000 cubic yar 
The total contract quantity of masonry was 370,000 
metres (484,000 cubic yards), and the actual amount built 
538,000 cubic metres (704,0co cubic yards). The quantit 
excavation was, therefore, double that anticipated, and 
quantity of masonry was 45 per cent. greater than the cont; 
quantity. The work had been completed one year in adya 
of the contract time. 

The second paper dealt with the sluices, lock-gates , 
general equipment of the Assuan reservoir. 

There were 180 sluices, all of which were 6 feet 6% inc 
wide, forty being 11 feet 6 inches deep, and the remainder be 
23 feet deep. The sluices were placed at varying levels in 
dam, the highest having a head of water of 19 feet 8 inc 
over the sill, and the lowest a head of 62 feet 8 inches. T 
were not counterbalanced, and were worked by hand-cr 
arranged in the roadway on the top of the dam. 

One hundred and thirty of the sluices were on the Sto 
principle, ze. arranged with free rollers, the remaining { 
being simple gates, which could be lowered at times w 
there was a small depth of water passing through the culver 

Twenty of the culverts of the low-level sluices were li; 
with cast-iron plates. These had been adopted in order: 
expedite the construction of the dam masonry. | 

The paper also described the five lock-gates which wert 
unusual design as they were arranged in a single leaf, moun 
on an overhead carriage travelling on bascule girders, wh 
could be lowered across the lock to carry the gate : 

The gates were each 31 feet 2 inches wide in the clear, < 
were 59 feet, 59 feet, 45 feet 11 inches, 36 feet 1 inch ¢ 
26 feet 3 inches high respectively, the drop between each of 
four locks being about 20 feet. The lock-gates were wor) 
by hydraulic power generated by a small turbine placed in 
dam. 

A bascule bridge over the iocks and also the general eqi 
ment of the dam for examining and maintaining the work w: 
described, as well as the separate lock lower down the ri 
for taking boats past the rapids. 

The making of the work and its erection in place 
Messrs, Ransomes & Rapier, of Ipswich, was also describec 
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Tue career of the late Sir CHARLES GAVAN Durry, who 
died in Nice on Monday last, belongs to the political 
history of Ireland and Australia. He co-operated with 
Tuomas Davis in the endeavour to infuse a new spirit into 
Ireland, and Davis was an enthusiast for the employment 
by the State of art as an inspirer of patriotism. When 
Durry found it was no longer possible to overcome the 
lethargy which prevailed in Ireland he emigrated to 
Australia, and soon after his arrival in Melbourne the sum 
of 5,000/. was subscribed to give him the property 
qualification which was requisite in order to enable him to 
be a member of the Assembly. “In a short time he was 
appointed Commissioner of Public Works. The objection 
was raised that as he had been all his life a newspaper 
writer, he was without any practical knowledge of buildings. 
Subsequently he became Minister of Lands, and eventually 
Premier of Victoria and Speaker of the Assembly. It was 
mainly through Durry’s influence that art galleries were 
erected and pictures purchased in the Australian cities. 
His proposals were considered at the time to be only 
visionary, and it was believed that art could lead to 
no more than unprofitable expenditure in a young colony. 
But experience has shown that the progress in Australian 
cities has, in no small way, been caused by the refining 
influence which art confers. Like some of his Irish 
contemporaries, Durry held Tuomas CaRLyLe in venera- 
tion, although so much against the country is to be found 
in the latter’s books. Whenever Durry journeyed to 
London, he made itga duty to visit the philosopher of 
Chelsea, and on two occasions CARLYLE travelled with him 
in Ireland. Durry, in his “ Conversations,” tells us how, 
when walking in Hyde Park, CARLYLE spoke of the chaotic 
condition of English art. He compared the Albert 
Memorial to a wedding cake, with a gilded marionette on 
the top of it. The Houses of Parliament, he declared, 
wanted the unity of design which is apt to impress one in 
a work which is a single birth from one competent mind. 
THACKERAY told CARLYLE there was no reason for the 
tiver front coming to a stop, as there was no ending, and it 
might just as well have gone on to Chelsea. While Durry 
was Minister of Public Lands there was a township 
established on the Murray River, and this he named aiter 
CARLYLE. One street was called Jane Street, after Mrs. 
CARLYLE, while other streets bore the names of his friends, 
Stuart Mitzi and STERLING. 


It is sometimes difficult to understand the action which 
‘is taken by town councils and local authorities when 
advantageous offers are made to them. A case at Brighton 
is one of those puzzles. The late W. R. Surron, the 
carrier, left his property, which is estimated to be of the 
value of at least 2,000,000/., for the erection of dwellings 
for the poorer classes in London or other populous places. 
The rents were to be determined by the trustees, and they 
considered that 2} per cent. would be a sufficient return. 
‘The Sutton Trust are willing to spend some of the money 
in Brighton, and they have offered 6,000/, or 7/. 145. 9d. 
per foot frontage for land belonging to the Town Council. 
Each plot would cost 127/. A house that would cost the 
trustees 4o0/. to erect would be let for 7s. 6d. per 
week. The Town Council could not let a_ similar 
house under 11s, per week. Now, on the face of it the 
project seems to be advantageous, but a great many 
objections to it were raised by some of the members. It 
was said that property would be alienated which belonged 
to the town; that aclass of tenants would be introduced 
Who could not be considered as poor or belonging to the 
working classes; that it would be far preferable that a model 
village were erected on the outskirts of the town, and that 
more benefit would be realised by the working classes if 
they received an increase of wages. Eventually the offer of 
the trustees was accepted on condition that the work 
should be completed within two years. The experiment is, 
we believe, the first to be undertaken by means of Mr. 
Surton’s savings. Other populous places will no doubt 
be desirous to have a share of the benefits that can be so 


: 


easily obtained. It is to be hoped that they will avoid an 
imitation of the churlish manner which was exhibited in 
Brighton. Gratitude, it is said, is a lively sense of future 
favours, but the conduct of so many members of the Town 
Council will hardly encourage the trustees to run the risk 
of building additional houses in Brighton. 


THE jug belonging to the church at West Malling, Kent, , 
will be sold by auction on Thursday next, the roth inst., 
for the benefit of the church funds. It is described as of 
Fulham-Delft or stoneware, splashed purple, orange, green. 
and other colours in the style of the old Chinese, and 
mounted with neckband, handle-mount, body-straps, foot 
and cover of silver-gilt, and is 9} inches high by 53 inches 
greatest diameter. It is doubtful whether the jug can be 
considered as a product of the Fulham factory. Dwicurt, ° 
who established the works, did not obtain his patent for 
“stoneware vulgarly called Cologne ware” until 1671, and 
the West Malling jug appears to have belonged to a still © 
earlier time. There is no doubt the Fulham stoneware was 
an imitation of that produced abroad. In the first years of 
ELIZABETH’S reign, which would be a century prior to the 
opening of the Fulham works, jugs and other vessels from 
Cologne were in favour in this country. They were 
mounted with English silver finely engraved in the style of 
the period. It is more likely the West Malling jug is an 
example of foreign ware, and that the metal embellishments 
are by English hands.: 


ALTHOUGH actions against railways for damages to 
property require the support of architects and surveyors as 
witnesses, it is doubtful whether so much professional skill 
was ever before employed as was seen in Mr. Justice 
RIDLEy’s Court during the trial of the case Dawson vz. 
The Great Northern and City Railway Company. The 
premises in question belong to a draper, who claimed com- 
pensation for damages caused by the subsidence which 
followed the construction of a railway tube. Sir Epwarp 
CLARKE, who was one of the counsel for the plaintiff, said 
the case suggested the consequences of an_ individual 
having to take action against a wealthy corporation. At 
first liability was denied by the defendants.. When atten- 
tion was drawn to the cracks, they stated they would follow 
their usual course of reinstating any injury caused by their 
operations. The company professed to have only taken 
an easement of the land as authorised by the Act. In 
other words, they claimed to be allowed to bore beneath 
houses, and beyond filling in cracks which might occur 
in the walls, nothing more was necessary. It was even a 
part of the defence that the injuries were not caused by 
the company. When strategy of that kind is adopted it is 
of course necessary to have overwhelming evidence at com- 
mand, and that means a large expenditure in fees. The 
defence might have succeeded, for it is not always easy to 
prove that the substructure of a building is in a sound 
state befere underground works were commenced. Fertu- 
nately for the plaintiff, she contemplated some alterations in 
her property in November 1900, and Mr. C. R. Mitcue tt, 
the architect engaged, was able to testify to the condition 
of the building. In 1go01 cracks were visible, and the 
bottom of a pillar was fractured, leaving the shaft hanging 
from the girder it was intended to support. The company’s 
representatives minimised the injuries, and ascribed them 
to sewer works in the neighbourhood. Mr. W. Woopwarp, 
Mr. PitpitcH, Mr. G. F. Deacon, C.E., Mr.. H. H. 
Cotuins and others supported the plaintiff's case. The 
cost of repairing the structural damage was estimated by 
Messrs. ParmMAN & FOTHERINGHAM at 3,957/._ The loss of 
business during the work was said to be 3,208/, and the 
damage to stock 1,500/, For the defence the sums named 
were—repairs, 5007. to 600/; loss of business, 2702; 
damage to stock, 4oo/, The figures are enough to show 
how insignificant was the damage in the eyes of the advisers 
of the railway company. When the divergence between 
the two valuations was so vast the jury must have been 
puzzled. They assessed the amount of damages as fol- 
lows :—(1) For taking the subsoil occupied by the tunnel, 
504; (2) structural damage, 2,000/; and (3) damage to 
trade and stock, 2,100/.; total, 4,1507. The sum awarded 
is, therefore, less than a half of what was claimed. It 
would be interesting to know what will have to be paid for 
the law costs. 
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ANCIENT Ecyrr.—By W. F. YEAMES, R.A. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND THE AMENITY 
OF ENGLAND. 


HE difference between the present and the former 
state of English municipal councils is not sufficiently 
recognised. It would perhaps be more correct to say 
that this difference is marked rather by their purposes than 
by their constitution. There is no doubt the oldest Anglo- 
Saxon bodies were elected like the town, county and parish 
councils of our day. Whether such constituted bodies 
were derived from the Romans or were essentially an Anglo- 
Saxon institution need not now be discussed. Their 
creation was almost inevitable. For the purposes of pro- 
tection as. well as for trade, people would endeavour to 
congregate, and the ancient dyzg or borough is believed to 
have signified a collection of houses surrounded by some 
kind of wall which served asa fortification. Naturally each 
community would choose a head or cyz; a word which is 
supposed in later times to be represented by the word king. 
The arrangements which prevailed prior to the Conquest 
were pushed aside when WILLIAM or Normanby triumphed. 
The whole island became, as it were, his personal property, 
and he divided the spoil according to his own notions of 
rewards for services rendered. All the largest cities and 
boroughs he set apart for himself, besides some hundreds 
of manors, in which presumably towns were expected to be 
formed. Guildhalls were reserved by the King or handed 
over to his followers as if they were ordinary fields. 
In the old days the revenue in towns was collected by 
a “borough reve,” or a “‘ port reve;” he was supplanted by 
a bailiff who sometimes was appointed through favour, but 
frequently gained the office by paying liberally for it. The 
revenue was, in fact, farmed, and the bailiff tried 
to squeeze as much money as possible from the 
inhabitants, not merely to enrich the royal exchequer, 
but to bring profit to himself. Wicked men are often 
made to serve beneficial purposes, and there is no 
doubt the rapacity of the bailiffs obliged citizens and 
townsfolk to combine. Magna Charta is popularly 
supposed to have been extorted by the force of Norman 
barons, but citizens co-operated with them, and hence one 
of the provisions was that all cities, boroughs or ports 
should be allowed to have their liberties and free customs, 
or, in other words, avoid irregular and excessive contribu- 
tions. The monarchs still continued to make in addition 
claims of tallage, as a personal right supported by Anglo- 
Saxon precedents. Thus when Henry II. wished to raise 
money for a crusade he demanded the presence of the 
principal citizens of London and York, as well as of the 
smaller cities and boroughs. A contemporary historian 
records that ‘the King took from them a tenth of their 
properties, according to the estimate of good men and 
true, that knew what income they had, as likewise what 
goods and chattels. Such as he found refractory he sent 
forthwith to prison, and kept them there until they had 
paid the uttermost farthing. In like manner did he to the 
Jews within his realm, which brought him incalculable 


sums.” It will be observed that the monarch did not have 
recourse to the agency of any corporate body. He simply 
coerced the wealthiest citizens and they were treated exactly 
as the foreign Jews. : 

It would be difficult to say whether the customs or 
duties of the representatives of the borough were more than 
obtaining the revenues which were to be paid, and the 
administration of the laws as magistrates. What the 
citizens appear to have been most anxious to secure was 
the privilege of election of those representatives, which 
seemingly was obnoxious to the monarch. In the time of 
Henry III. an effort was made by the Court to forcea 
mayor on the citizens of London without an election, but 
after a tumult the favourite of the citizens was installed. 
Besides the Common Council the different trades had their 
own guilds to look after their interests, but the general good 
of the inhabitants, it is to be feared, was neglected. The 
state of the London streets, for example, was for centuries 
disgraceful. Dirt was accepted as an irremediable evil, 
We have the testimony of the great scholar Erasmus abou! 
the prevalence under Henry VIII. of conditions that were 
fatal to life. He wrote to Wotsry’s physician in the hope 
of bringing about sanitary reforms and the diminution 0 
deaths by plague. After describing the filth of the houses 
which sometimes made him feverish, this pioneer of sanitar 
reform proposed that public officers should be instituted t 
see that the streets were clean. It was optional with th 
citizens to perform or neglect that work, for there were n’ 
scavengers or sanitary officers, and all ERasmus contem 
plated was the appointment of somebody to watch that th 
citizens did not neglect co-operating. Both HENRy an 
Wo sky, like their predecessors, had interests which the 
deemed to be of more account than the cleansing of th 
thoroughfares of London, which tor several centuries co) 
tinued to be offensive both on dry days and on wet day 
when it was said:— 

Now from all parts the swelling kennels flow, — 

And bear their trophies with them as they go; 

Filths of all hues and odours seem to tell 
What street they sailed from by their sight or smell. _ 


We need no better evidence of the impotence that f 
generations characterised the London Corporation ; 
sediles than the Great Fire. According to JoHN EVELYN 
account, not the least effort was made in the City to ste! 
the flames. Then when there was an alarm about t’ 
progress of devastation to Whitehall, the King ordered hi 
to look after the quenching of the fire in Fetter Lane, all 
the preserving, if possible, that part of Holborn, EvgL! 
tells us that some stout seamen had proposed to sa? 
nearly the whole of the City by blowing up houses, “ tt 
this some tenacious and avaritious men, aldermen, &, 
would not permit, because their houses must have been if 
the first.” We have also the testimony of Pepys, who vs 
commanded by the King to tell the Lord Mayor to spe 
no houses, and who, in walking along Watling Street, says ~ 
‘At last met my Lord Mayor in Canning Street, like a m2 
| 
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spent, with a handkerchief about his neck. To the King’s 
message he cried, like a fainting woman, ‘Lord! What 
can do? Iam spent ; people will not obey me. I have 
been pulling down houses ; but the fire overtakes us faster 
than we can do it.’ That he needed more soldiers ; 
and that, for himself, he must go and_ refresh 
himself, having been up all night.” The Corporation were 
unable to deal with trifling works, and it was therefore 
absurd to expect them to cope with an extraordinary 
emergency like the fire of 1666. It was not, however, for 
capacity to deal with public works the members were 
elected. When we remember that a few years after the fire 
an Act was passed which made it illegal for anyone to hold 
the office of mayor, alderman, recorder, bailiff, town clerk, 
common councillor or other office in any city, corporation, 
&c., unless within a year he had taken the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper according to the rites of the Church of 
England, it becomes apparent that a religious test and not 
one of skill or capacity was imposed. 

We have another proof in the fact that when in later 
times the condition of a city or corporate town was sup- 
posed to have too much importance to be left to the hap- 
hazard attention of individuals, the responsibility was placed 
upon bodies of another class, which were specially organised. 
We hear of paving boards, commissioners for sewers, light- 
ing, scavenging, Xc., all of them at first being independent of 
‘the municipal corporation of the town, although of late years 
they have been more or less amalgamated with the 
elected body. The ancient corporations had degenerated 
and malversation of public money was common. Few of 
them were compelled to give account of their stewardship, 
and when in 1833 there was a parliamentary inquiry into 
‘the subject, it could not be concealed that in some cases 
the property of the Corporation was utilised for the private 
benefit of individual members. In one instance it was 
found that in order to raise 10,o00/. to secure an election 
the property which belonged to the town was mortgaged 
without hesitation. 

_ Fortunately so wanton a misappropriation of the 
common wealth is now impossible. Corporations great 
‘and small are not afraid of the trouble of acting as 
administrators as well as directors without the incon- 
venience of “itching palms.” Indeed there is now a 
danger through undertaking such a variety of duties that all 
of them cannot receive the desired attention. There 
seems to be so great an eagerness. for work, it was not 
amazing that Mr. James Brycer, M.P., should last week 
deliver a Warburton lecture in Owens College, Manchester, 
on “What Local Authorities may do for Art and Nature.” 
If such a suggestion were offered to Sir THomas BLup- 
‘WORTH, the Lord Mayor of London in 1666, we are afraid 

he would have had another attack of fainting. But the 
representatives of local government in our time can do a 
good deal towards promoting general amenity without add- 
ing any great weight to the duties which they have to bear. 
There are now authorities not only in the towns but in the 
rural districts, and a parish council can sometimes render 
efficient aid. 
_ Mr. Bryce asks why some restriction should not be 
imposed on the setting up of advertisements which diminish 
the interest of places that possess natural beauties. As he 
says, all who travel are now accustomed to see big boards 
with letters in glaring colours stuck in fields, on the edges 
of copses, on the banks of smiling rivers, among the prim- 
roses and hyacinths in places where they ought not to be. 
The practice was imported from America, but in the States 
there has been a revulsion of feeling, and many districts 
enforce prohibitive regulations. It might be difficult to 
pass a general Act to prevent the spoiling of this country, 
but Corporations can easily obtain measures no less effective. 
It is through private Bills that Edinburgh can now be contem- 
plated from one of the surrounding heights without the eye 
being disturbed by sordid announcements, and the foreigner 
Is no longer forced to believe the English are mercenary by 
seeing the white cliffs of Dover proclaiming the advantages 
- of certain quack remedies. Holland, Prussia and other States 
have set us a good example, and we suppose there would 
be little difficulty in acting on similar lines if it were not for 
the Opposition of that great body, the Bill Posters’ Union. 
Railways, as Mr. Bryce pointed out, have done much 
damage to natural scenery. Seventy years ago WorDs- 


WORTH the poet protested against the invasion of every 
nook of English ground and the sacrifice of peace and 
beauty to clear a way for steam’s triumphal car. But 
he afterwards seems to have accepted the inevitable, 
for he realised that crowds of people would be enabled to 
visit Westmoreland. - Of late years railway engineers are — 
more respectful towards nature, but they also are subjected 
to economy, and in cases where a cutting or a tunnel would 
be preferred, they have to substitute an embankment. 
That, too, is one of the reasons which make a common 
used instead of fields. Mr. Bryce says that local authorities 
should be accepted as the guardians of the beauties of their 
localities, and they should interpose to prevent the wanton 
destruction of picturesque scenery. It indicates progress 
that an appeal on that account would be listened to with 
attention in Parliamentary committee-rooms, although a 
very few years ago it would be disregarded. Mr. BRycE is 
not satisfied with what is done to abate the smoke nuisance. 
In all cases non-interference does not mean indifference. 
Wherever there are tall chimneys there are generally a great 
many people employed, and a summons may sometimes 
lead to a suspension of works which will cause much 
misery. 

It is the same cause which is assigned for the pillage at 
the Falls of Foyers—one of the few scenes which surpassed 
description or pictorial representations of them. But the 
utilising of the waters of the Anio as they are precipitated 
at Tivoli—or ratherjat Tibur, for the Greek name should be 
respected—is a still greater offence, for a scene is degraded 
which has received recorded admiration beyond any other 
in the world. But the Italians, while professing to be as 
appreciative of the scene as their ancestors, say they cannot 
afford to dispense with so much motive power. As else- 
where beauty has to succumb to utility. 

There is no excuse of that kind available for the neglect 
of village greens, to which Mr. Bryce referred. It cannot 
be said that much improvement has been visible since the 
establishment of county councils. Ali that is in most cases 
to be considered desirable is resistance to neglect; but not 
even that amount of care is permitted. 

The amenity of towns would be enough to occupy by 
itself a lecturer’s attention. Mr. Bryce, who is laudatory 
of American institutions in general, would have us imitate 
the art commissions which are now being formed for any 
kind of esthetic work. It cannot be said, however, they 
have done more than offer suggestions, a kind of contribu- 
tion which is abundant among us. Mr. Bryce expects the 
professorship of architecture in Manchester will form a 
nucleus for a similar art commission. He considers there 
should be greater control over designs of buildings by local 
authorities, but architects will not be found to favour such 
an addition to municipal duties. Mr. Bryce is also in 
favour of a more systematic laying-out of streets, although 
he prefers the variety of building designs which was common 
in Medizval towns to the tedious and monotonous 
uniformity of such a city as Paris. He admits the difficulty 
of dealing with a city which has no heights to offer as sites 
for public buildings. The Manchester Town Hall and 
Assize Courts, which are among the finest modern Gothic 
buildings, lose, he says, much of their effect from the 
flatness of the ground on which they stand. 

In conclusion, Mr. Bryce told his audience there were 
five requirements essential in every city which aspired to 
intellectual life. It ought to have its library, in which 
archives and local records were stored ; its natural history 
museum, with everything appertaining to the geology, the 
botany and the zoology of the district; its historical 
museum, in which might be traced the history of the city 
or district from prehistoric times; its commercial museum, 
containing specimens of all the industries of the neighbour- 
hood and the natural products used; fifthly and lastly, its 
art galleries. All these ought to be in an organic relation 
to each other, and in relation also to two central authorities, 
one the municipality and the other the university. 

The cities of the future are fortunate because they can 
be laid out to correspond with those and similar require- 
ments. But it is not clear how such a grouping as is sug- 
gested could be attained in Manchester unless by an 
expenditure that is never likely to be at the disposition of 
the authorities. It is well sometimes to feel our deficiencies, 
and it may be said with confidence that not one city in 
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England approaches the modern and_ visionary ideal. 
There is, however, some satisfaction in believing that the 
doctrinaires of the future will also have their ideals which 
will be unlike any we can now imagine or devise. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN. 


By Percy L. MaRKs. 
CHAPTER? , 
PROPORTION, BALANCE. 


T has been remarked earlier that “ the relation that sca/e 
implies between two adjacent or neighbouring. build- 
ings, in régard to size and importance, proportion sirailarly 
implies respecting the various component parts of each 
building, one with another.” 

It is easier by far to satisfy the requirements of propor- 
tion than those of scale or perspective effects. It may be 
readily conceded that the faculties, in a large number of 
instances, must be trained to an accurate perception of 
good proportion, and it is one of those lessons that may be 
learned with comparative facility. The ancient Greeks 
were masters of accurate proportion, but it is a permissibly 
moot point whether their treatment arose from scientific or 
from artistic perception of pleasing effects. It was probably 
easier for a Grecian artist to obtain his chaste contours and 
satisfying proportions in a building by his own esthetic 
instincts, than it would have been for him to work by rules 
that one moulding must be ;3, of another, and 2% times the 
size of yet some other moulding. It may have been per- 
ceived that some simple proportional value gave a pleasing 
effect for certain features, and this may have become a 
guiding principle for approximating the proportions of masses ; 
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Fic. 33.—SECTION OF BAPTISTERY, PISA. 
(From Gwilt’s ‘* Encyclopeedia of Architecture.” 
Showing inconclusive results when juggling with proportional setting-out. 


but the attempt to establish a hard and fast system of pro- 
portion by the use of numbers, or of geometrical figures, fails” 
even in the examples put forward by the advocates of the 
various systems. The failure lies in the fact that in spite 
of the juggling with numbers and diagrams, the results are ad- 
mittedly inexact. In Gwi.t’s “ Encyclopedia” we read that 
‘a discrepancy between practice and theory, unless extremely 
wide, must not be allowed to interfere with principles.” ‘This 
is indeed true, but principles and “rules” are two different 
matters, and should not be confused. If rules of pro- 
portion by numbers or by geometrical figures are to be 
established, it can only be by exactness of examples (not 
by mere approximation), and by the production as examples 
of numerous buildings that are admittedly well-proportioned, 
and not merely by one or two such structures, or, on the other 
hand, by a heterogeneous collection. To take a concrete 
example, inthe Baptistery at Pisa (fig. 33), as treated by the 
late Epwarp Cresy, the diagrammatic effect is ludicrous, 
as the tangential results are frequently at unimportant 
positions, and these results would be unlikely to recommend 
themselves to any artist, ancient or modern. 

As the outcome of measurements in Lincoln Cathedral, 
an architect triumphantly stated that, ‘Very careful 
measurements immediately above the plinths give voids 
1,056, supports 107, or the former ear/y” (mark!) “ten 
times the supports, including in the latter the external 
buttresses and walls ; and including in the voids the clear 
internal area of the church.” 

Again, we read that ‘‘The square and its diagonal, the 
cubes and its sides appear to furnish the unit on which the 
system is based. - Hence, the numbers 3,5 and 7 become 
the governing numbers of the different parts of the building. 
The unit in the Latin cross, placed at the intersection of 
the nave, gives the development of a perfect cube. ... 
Here are found the number 3, in the arms of the cross and 
the centre square ; the number 5, in the whole number of 
squares, omitting the central one; and the number 7, 
counting them in each direction.” 

This also is not by any means convincing, and the 
juggling elsewhere referred to is apparent in the arbitrary 
omission of one square to establish the number 5, and its 
equally arbitrary inclusion twice over to establish the 
number 7. 

The following quotation, too, bears an interest in the 
same connection, and recalls the saying concerning the dis: 
agreement of doctors. ‘“ The number ro was, according tc 
ViTRuvIuS, PLATO’s perfect number ; but the anti-Platonists 
with their 6 (or the radial division of the circle) could, by 
the working of their centres . . . produce the 10, showing 
that they were the more perfect (ssc), as their system com 
bined with all others.” 

That the ancient and medizval architects planned thei 
important buildings on geometric forms is most probable 
and similarly in designing window and other tracery; bu 
to anything beyond this it is permissible to demur. Iti 
not a matter where dogmatic assertions avail, and the prc 
duction of well-proportioned buildings, if not the result ¢ 
intuition, may be obtained by careful study of. examples ¢ 
“what to avoid.” Artistic proportion and feeling reache 
their zenith in.the age of PERICLES, and declined more ¢ 
less steadily thereafter, though at the present day there is’ 
healthy revival of feeling for good proportion. St. Paul 
Cathedral is, however, a brilliant example of proportion 
treatment ; had the western towers been loftier to any gre; 
extent, it would have proved detrimental to the suprema( 
of the dome, and indeed the happy proportional effects | 
this building are apparent from whatsoever point it is viewe 
In spite of all contention to the contrary, it is fairly evide) 
that our masters in art, the Greeks, were not too severe 
fettered by hard-and-fast rules, as a careful inspection ‘ 
cotemporary buildings of theirs will show. | 

Mr. Gwitt, referred to earlier, promulgates in } 
‘“ Encyclopedia of Architecture ” a series of maxims, sor? 
of which are certainly well worth noting and study; 


| 
| 


| and as, perchance, they may be overlooked amidst the mé3 


of material in that colossal work, they may be aptly trai 
cribed here. 
(1) 
weaker. 
_ (2) Let solidity be always real, and not brought 2 
appear so by artifice. 


Let that which is the stronger part always bear t? 


_—— 
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(3) Let nothing be introduced into a composition whose 
resence is not justified by necessity. 
(4) Let unity and variety be so used as not to destroy 


each other. ; ; ; 
7 (5) Let nothing be introduced that is not subordinate 


to the whole. ?' ; 

(6) Let symmetry and regularity so reign as to combine 
with order and solidity. ; 

(7) Let the proportions be of the simplest sorts. 

(8) Recollect that nothing is beautiful which has not 
‘some good and useful end. ; 

The student is then advised ‘‘to test his design by 
these maxims seriatim, and to strike out whatever is 
discordant with their tenour”; and Mr. GwiT justly 
remarks that “in architectural subjects, instability, or the 
appearance of it, is fatal to beauty.” oe 

There may, however, well be a difference of opinion as 
to the practical value of some of Mr. GwiLt’s maxims ; 
all look well enough on paper, but it is allowable to 
question Nos. 3, 6, 7 and 8. No. 3 elevates the art of 
design into much too rarefied an atmosphere ; No. 6 needs 
elucidation, its meaning being very obscure; No. 7 ap- 
parently implies an arithmetical treatment for proportion, 
and this is to be deprecated entirely, as good proportion is 
dependent on artistic perception. 

No. 8 is of the same nature as No. 3, and, whilst there 
js fundamental truth in both, the comprehensiveness they 
convey is apt to prove misleading. ‘The other four maxims 
are of the highest value. | 

In bringing to a conclusion, quotations from other 
“writers, it may be interesting to transcribe the following 
maxims which the late Aucustus WELBy PUGIN held to be 
the keynote of Christian architecture. . Mr. Pucin’s 
maxims are numerous, but those only are given. which 
seem suitable for works generally :— 

(1) There should not be any features about a building 
which are not necessary either for convenience, construction 
or propriety. 

(2) All ornament should consist of enrichment of the 
essential construction of the building. 

(3) The design should be adapted to the material in 
which it is executed. 

(4) The external and internal appearance of an edifice 
should be illustrative of, and in accordance with the purpose 
for which it is destined. 

_ (5) It is a defect to make the two sides of a facade 
correspondent if their purposes differ. 

(6) The elevation should be subservient to the plan. 

It needs constant experiment to obtain just that happy 
effect of proportion that will satisfy the eye of the educated 
observer, and that will tend to educate the untrained. It 
is but writing from personal experience to remark that it 
requires infinite pains to be taken in order to obtain the 
exact pleasing proportion for some specific object. For 
mouldings of all kinds, an architect will be well advised to 
avoid “stock” varieties whenever possible, and to 
design the mouldings to suit their position. 

If proportion is a desirable consideration, so also is 
balance. This quality, as its name implies, denotes the 
possession of equilibriating effects in any object. For 
example, referring to fig. 34, the plan, though very irregular, 


Facade Plan of Irregular Oufline 


FIG. 34. 


nas _a well-balanced elevation in fig. 35; had the bay 
window been merely utilised on the ground floor, and had 
the porch been carried up to form a bay, the effect would 
have been very different and far from satisfactory ; in fact, 
't would constitute a “want of balance ” (see fig. 36). 
Balance, like proportion, is a quality that cannot be 
satisfied by the observance of any hard-and-fast rules. It 
holds for architecture a similar place to the requirement in 


pictorial design of “composition” ; whilst certain features 
should have a certain degree of prominence given to them, 
none should be so pronounced as to destroy the unity of 


‘the whole conception; each and all should act for the 


common good. Nor does this preclude the enjoyment of 


BIG35: 


WanlroFf Halance 
Fic. 36. 


varied treatment, but rather tends to encourage it. 
“Unity with Variety” is a desideratum in all design, 
whether pictorial, plastic or architectural. The story of 
the contention for precedence that arose between the 
various members of the human frame is an old one, and is 
applicable generally. : 

The variety will not be disputed amongst those who 
are cognisant of the formation of the human frame, and the 
unity is apparent when fair play is allowed to the functions 
of the different organs, 

Where a design is kept absolutely or approximately 
symmetrical, balance follows as a natural result; nor needa 
symmetrical fagade be tame, as many notable buildings 
testify. 


Diagrarn illusiraling Wantof Balance. 
BiG. 374 


The following illustration may help to explain—to 
crystallise the meaning of the term “balance.” If a pair 
of scales be unequally loaded, having, say, 1-lb. weight 
in one scale and 5 Ibs. in the other, the difference in level 
will create a feeling of unrest, of dissatisfaction, in an 
onlooker. ~ In order to obviate this, it’ is quite immaterial 
whether balance is obtained by one-5-lbs. weight being 
placed in each scale, or by equilibriating to, say, the higher 
figure, by means of two or more of smaller denomination. 
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Consider, again, another illustration. If it be desired to 
hang several framed objects on a wall, the sizes varying 
indefinitely, it may be impossible to obtain symmetry 
(whether desirable or not may for the purpose be dis- 
regarded). Fig. 37 shows the result that might easily 
arise from hanging the objects without method or artistic 
perception. The “want of balance” is pronounced (it may 
be remarked that the first shapes that came carelessly to 
the pen were jotted down for the purpose). It is of course 
at once apparent that a symmetrical arrangement cannot be 


Diagram Mustrating Aflention le Balance. 
A Fee 


Fic. 38. 


produced, but some such method as illustrated in fig. 38 
will give proper balance. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE GEORGIAN PERIOD.* 
T is easy to understand how artists and writers who have 
been engaged in the representation and description of 
buildings in the newer cities of the Northern States of 
America should, on arriving at the South, be loath to quit 
_ districts where genuine examples of eighteenth-century 
work have survived. We have already noticed the part 
of the “Georgian Period” relating to North Carolina, 
which presents buildings that are attractive to English eyes. 
In 1662, when CHarLes II. made the grant of the great 
district known as Carolina, and extending from north to 
south for about 300 miles, there was an expectation that the 
loyal cavalier principle should thrive there on a scale that 
was no longer attainable in England. But people were 
somewhat slow in emigrating. It was not until 1680 that 
the fine site of Charleston on the coast became a settle- 
ment. As we stated on a former occasion, JOHN LOCKE 
prepared a scheme or constitution for the region. But in 
1719 it was necessary to have a separation between the two 
divisions of Carolina, and each became more closely con- 
nected with England, which was looked upon more than 
ever as the supreme authority. 

A glance at the map is sufficient to suggest the 
character of South Carolina. The coast-line is indented 
with a number of small bays, into which rivers run. The 
chief of them are the Pedee, the Santee and the Savannah, 
and they receive the water of numerous tributaries. Under 
such a sky it is hardly possible to have low grounds and large 
rivers without luxuriant swamps. But the adjoining plains 
are most fertile. For agriculturists there could not well be 
a more favourable district. The English gentlemen who 
emigrated there must have found much to compensate 
them for their exile. Tuomas Drayton, for example, who 
had lived in Barbadoes, having obtained a grant of several 
thousand acres, settled on the banks of the Ashley River, 
and named the place “ Magnolia on the Ashley,” owing to 
the magnificent trees that were profuse there. Drayton 
Hall, which was founded by his son, was called after the 
family estate in Northamptonshire, and it is the only old 
family mansion in the district which was not burnt down 
in SHERMAN’s invasion. The history of it may be taken as 
applying to some other mansions:— 


* The Georgian Period. Being Measured Drawings of Colonial 
Work. . Ilustrations by E. Eldon Deane, E. P. Morril, C. M. Bell. 
Part XI. (American Architect and Building News Company. 
London: B. T. Batsford.) 


The hall itself cost 90,000 dollars, all the materials being 
imported from England. 


Portland marble. 
extends in quaint fashion from floor to ceiling, are of solid 
mahogany richly carved and panelled. Over the mantel are 
stationary carved frames for family portraits and heraldic 
devices ; and the great fireplace is inlaid with antique coloured 
tiles, 
balls held at Drayton Hall in the great old days, when the 
house would be ablaze with a thousand tapers, and carpets were 
laid down the staircases, front and back, and across the 
gardens, so the ladies might alight from |their carriages and 
enter the hall without soiling their delicate slippers or the airy 
lace and satin of their robes. 


The houses were planned in order to allow of the 
exercise of a generous hospitality. The Englishmen of 
those days were not disturbed by a vast variety of archi- 
tectural examples. When they said to their architect or 
builder they wished to have an ‘English mansion,” the 
phrase was sufficiently definite. The commission was 
carried out with so much success that if a great many of the 
residences shown in the plates were presented without 
titles and with less luxuriant vegetation as surroundings, 
they would be accepted as buildings which still survived 
somewhere in the English provinces. : 

The Englishmen were not without imitators. A colony 
of French Huguenots was established on the Santee River. 
Such family names as HUGER, PORCHER, RAVENEL, LEGARE, 
St. JULIEN, PRIoLEAU, Du Bosc, DE SaussuRE, LAURENS, 
Mazycks, MANIGAULT, are yet met with in the district. 


The foreign immigrants do not appear, however, to 


have introduced any French features in their buildings, 
and perhaps they found that the English mansion: 
sufficiently met the requirements of the time and place. 
There is no mistaking the two churches reproduced, 
St. Michael’s and St. Philip’s in Charleston. They are of 
the orthodox Classic type, 
derived from the eighteenth-century churches in London. 
One was opened in 1723, the other in 1761. St. Michael's 
has been attributed to a pupil of WREN’s named GIBSON, 
and a contemporary description of the feast at the laying of 
the foundation-stone in 1752 says:—‘The church will be 
built on the plan of one of Mr. Grpson’s designs, and it is 
thought will exhibit a fine piece of architecture when com- 
pleted.” The ‘Charleston Year Book,” however, of 1886 
states: —“‘ The name of the architect is given as GIBSON, a 
name of which we can find no mention elsewhere, but 
James Gripes was the designer of St. Martin’s-in-the- Fields, 
London, and a legend tells us that our church is a copy of 
that building. A glance at the pictures of the two shows 
this to be an error, and one is puzzled to account for the 
story. If, however, they were planned by the same person 
we can see how the error arose. Add to this the simi- 
larity of Grpps and Gipson, and the fact that the spires 
of both churches spring through the roof, and the 
further fact that Grpgs lived until 1754, and we think there 
is little doubt that St. Michael’s was the work. of GIBBs.” 
The church does recall Gipgs’s style, and it should be 
remembered that in 1728 Gripes published a large folio of 
details which would enable an architect in Charleston to 
make plans of a building possessing some affinity with St. 
Martin’s. St. Philip’s Church is not the original structure, 
which was, it appears, an imitation of Grpss’s building. 
That church was destroyed by fire in 1835. The con- 
gregation resolved that the building should resemble St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, especially in the interior. The 
steeples of the two churches during the siege of Charleston 
served as targets for Federal guns, and several shells entere¢ 
St. Philip’s. | 
The question is discussed where the bricks came from 
which were used in the buildings of South Carolina. It is 
a common belief in the district that English bricks were 
employed. Colonel Esmonp, according to THACKERAY 
freighted ships from New York with Dutch bricks, and im: 
ported mantelpieces, cornices, sashes and glass. It is now 
maintained that bricks could easily have been made ir 
South Carolina, for suitable clay is found in many places 
They may not have been “sound, hard, square, well-burnt 
truly-shaped, ringing bricks free from flaws and othe: 
defects,” and from the circumstance that the exterior of the 
, buildings are covered with rough-cast it is not unlikely 


| 
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: Itis still in excellent preservation © 
although unoccupied, and is built of red brick with columns of. 
The staircase, mantel and wainscot, which - 


and were unquestionably 
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To this day many stories are told of the dinners and 
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there was a desire for concealment. Notice is taken of one 
church at Old Wamboro in French Santee as the best exist- 
ingexample, “for it is aconsistent piece of brick masonry from 
end to end; walls, floors, steps, bases, shafts, capitals all 
are of brick laid with such care and skill as evidently to 
have required little attention and repair since the original 
builder struck the last joint in 1768.” 

Besides the illustrations in the text there are twenty-five 
plates in the eleventh part. They represent the secular 
and ecclesiastical buildings of the Georgian Period which 
have come down to us. There is no design that can be 
regarded as the work of extraordinary genius. The charm 
is that they should preserve so many characteristics of home 
at a time when South Carolina could not be reached without 
undertaking a long and inconvenient voyage. It is English 
architecture beyond the Atlantic which is again presented, 
and deserves to be recognised as such in both continents. 
There seems to be a likelihood that the southern buildings 
are destined to be supplanted by others of modern type, for 
in many of the rooms we see no evidence of use. On that 
account it is well to have records of the admiration which 
the colonists of South Carolina and their descendants 
bestowed on English work, and of which they made models 
for imitation in building their patriarchal mansions. 


“WEST WINDOW, EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


HE following letter from Mr. Stuart A. Moore, F.S.A, has 

appeared in the Z77es:— 

' There seems to be achronic mania in the authorities of 
Exeter Cathedral for destroying every relic of ancient art in 
that wonderful building whenever an opportunity occurs. It is 
now proposed to destroy the glass in the great west window, 
which is the best work of William Peckitt, of York, the glass- 
painter who did his best with the materials at his hand to kesp 
alive the art of glass-painting in England, In doing so he did 
what scarcely any modern glass-painters have done, that is, he 
considered the necessities of the lighting of the building and 
subordinated his window to the intention and design of the 
original architect by erecting a light-giving but decorative 
window which allows the full effect of the beautiful groining and 
decorated columns of the cathedral to be seen. The glazing 
of the cathedral can be traced in the fabric rolls. The bills for 
the glass show that the highest proportion of colour to white 
glass was one-fourth of colour, while in the side windows it was 
even less. The designs of them were traced by Mr. Drake, 
the glass-painter of Exeter, by piecing together the fragments 
which remained, and there can be no doubt that Exeter, as 
glazed by its original architect, was brilliantly and suitably 
lighted. Peckitt must have observed this, and has done his 
‘best endeavour to treat the west window in the same spirit. It 
would be a grievous thing if such an example of his work, so 
suitable to the building, should be swept away to make room 
for the usual modern painted blind. 

When the cathedral was restored by Sir Gilbert Scott the 
authorities nearly persuaded him to remove the great east 
window with its ancient glass, which is one of the glories of 
the place, and to replace it by a wheel window of his own 
design; but I showed him the entry in the records which 
ordered the erection of the Perpendicular window, and showed 
its date, and he thereupon declared that nothing should induce 
him to alter a piece of dated work, and the window was saved. 
The Freeman memorial window in the south chapel would 
have been swept away but for the protests of the late Arch- 
deacon Freeman and myself. It is the most perfect piece of 
decorated glass in England. I found in a loft above the 
minstrels’ gallery almost the whole of one of the original 
clerestory windows of beautiful grisaille work, and ample 
remains to insure its perfect restoration. I offered to restore 
it on condition that I might employ my own glass-painter, but 
this was refused, and I now hear that the window has 
disappeared altogether. I have vainly endeavoured to get the 
authorities. to have drawings made of the original designs 
of the side windows in the choir so that they might be 
restored when Opportunity arose, but without success, and 
very unsuitable windows have been erected in their place. To 
take out the glass of the west window would be the worst pos- 
sible way of erecting a memorial to Archbishop Temple, and 
one that I am sure would have been very distasteful to him, for 
I well recollect pointing out to him when he was at Exeter the 
Singular beauty of the glazing of the cathedral, and he re- 
poe upon the brilliancy and suitability of Peckitt’s window 
e me at the time. Surely if the proposed memorial is to take 

e form of a stained-glass window some other window can be 


chosen, and if it be chosen I trust that the authorities, and the ' 


glass-painter whom they may employ, will have the modesty 
to consider the character of the ancient work, and to erect a 
brilliant light-giving window which shall not blot out the light 
and destroy the beauty of Exeter Cathedral as has been done 
in so many other places. One could wish that Milton had 
never penned those lines about “storeved windows richly 
dight,” which “shed a dim religious light.” A dim religious 
light may appeal to some members of the clergy, but those 
unlucky lines, misunderstood, have been the curse of glass- 
painting and the destruction of the beauty of most of our 
cathedrals. 


ROMNEY AND HIS WORKS. 


T the Royal Institution, Sir Herbert Maxwell gave a 
lecture on Friday night on ‘“‘George Romney and his 
Works.” At the outset, he said it was remarkable how many 
men had risen to eminence in the fine arts from humble birth 
and narrow means, and at first it was not easy to see the 
reason of this, as it would appear easier to start a lofty flight 
from a first floor front than from a dark basement. It would 
seem as though one should look to those of leisure, competence, 
and, above all, of liberal education. But, as a matter of fact, 
it was time, which the leisured could not give with that whole- 
heartedness which was required for excellence. Those who 
shrank from making complete sacrifice could not attain excel- 
lence, and the man who had most to sacrifice was the one most 
likely to shrink. Genius was not the monopoly of one class 
of life. He would not, however, go into the abstruse question 
of genius. Thinking that as names of humble people often 
come from places, he had searched for such in the North 


of England, where the surname Romney was not un- 
common. But he found no such place, and it had 
been suggested by one who bore the name that it 


was originally Romany, for when gipsies were liable to be 
hanged some four centuries ago they collected much in the 
border counties. Then Sir Herbert Maxwell sketched the 
career of his subject from the time he found his father’s trade 
of carpenter distasteful and through his schooldays, his youth, 
when it was doubtful whether he would follow the muse of 
painting or muse of harmony, to that when he was apprenticed 
to Steele, an eccentric artist who had learnt from Carl van Loo, 
and who inculcated some sound principles, especially with 
regard to grinding and mixing colours. Then followed the 
well-known story of Steele’s elopement with an heiress, and of 
Romney falling ill, when his landlady’s daughter nursed him 
and in gratitude he married her. He was then twenty-one, 
and having no means he soon after decided to leave her at 
Kendal and seek his fortune, feeling that he required wider 
acquaintance with the world, and giving eager audience to 
the voice of ambition. No complaint seems to have been made 
by the wife of quiet presence; but it had not been demonstrated 
that the common report was correct as to his_ having 
deserted her. Romney, however, all through his life was 
resolute only to one thing—his art. He sold a score of his 
pictures for 1007. and, giving his wife half, he came to London 
with the rest, and soon had a few sitters. He felt his 
disability from not knowing foreign art, and, with his friend 
Green, spent six blissful weeks in Paris. His personality was 
one of intense shyness, with none of that charm which 
Reynolds had in exceptional degree. It was said that 
Romney was, of all persons, the easiest to wound. When 
relieved from pressure for money, he began to see how 
unsuitable his wife would be in such environment as his, and 
his life became a lie, for it was not known he was married, and 
to a nature so reticent as his this secrecy was disastrous. When 
he paid Kendal a visit he found one of his two children dead, 
and his wife and the boy living at her father’s. He went on to 
Lancaster, and had as many commissions as he could do, 
but injudicious friends persuaded him Reynolds was his 
enemy, and he never sent to the Royal Academy. He went to 
Rome with Ozias Humphry for two years, and worked with 
energy, and soon after his return to London executed that 
lovely group of the Gower children. Sir Herbert Maxwell 
then spoke of Romney setting up in Cavendish Square, of the 
Lady Hamilton infatuation and of the many charming canvases 
she had furnished in her own and in fancy characters, That 
Romney was not wholly selfish was shown by his having 
relieved his brothers from serious money difficulties. 

Many of his most lovely pictures, “ Mrs. Lee Acton,” ‘* Lord 
Westmoreland,” “The Seamstress,” “ Mrs. Carwardine” and 
others were thrown on the screen, and interesting facts were 
given with regard to the original price or the first auction price 
of some of these and what they obtained when last in the sale- 
room. Of the exquisite full-length, Mrs. Lee Acton, it was 
said it brought the painter 1207, and the present owner refused 
an offer of 16,000/. for it the year before last. Sir Herbert 
wound up with touching words regarding the beauty of Mrs. 
Romney’s character. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue difficulty of finding titles for the new streets 
between the Strand and Holborn can only be estimated by 
those who have attempted to discover them. In the first 
place, it would be allowable to suggest the connection of 
the County Council with the work. In the next place, 
there are historical associations with the district traversed 
which deserve to be signalised.. In the third place, the 
time of the commencement or the completion of the under- 
taking has also a claim. A great many names were brought 
forward, but they did not meet with popular approval. The 
general purposes committee of the London County Council 
have hit on:a solution which has much to recommend it, 
and it was adopted on Tuesday. ‘“ Wick” or “wich” is a 
familiar termination in place names, and originally it seems 
to have signified a village, or, in some cases, a bay or creek. 
It is supposed that “wych” is’ the same word, although it 
was more often used in connection with trees. The name 
Wych Street was a survival of the title of an ancient street 
or road known as “Via de Aldwyche,” which some 
believe was applied not only to the street which opened 
into the Strand, but also to Drury Lane. It may have 
originally referred to a Danish settlement called Aldwych. 
The committee suggested that it should be applied to the 
curved street at the southern end of the improvement. 
The name in itself appeared to be suitable in every respect. 
It was short and simple, thoroughly English in form, and 
did not conflict with any other street name in London. 
For the main street no better name could be found than 
Kingsway, which, strange to say, is not employed in any 
other thoroughfare in the Metropolis. It is not only an 
opportune title, but to the County Council and others it 
may express the superiority of the new highway beyond 
most others. We hope care will be taken that the ‘build- 
ings erected in Kingsway and Aldwych will be worthy of 
such distinctive titles, and will not be of a commonplace 
character. 


WE have already mentioned that a commission was 
given by the King of the BELGIANs to M. CHARLES GIRAULT, 
the French architect, for the enlargement of the palace of 
Laeken. The plans are now complete, and excavations 
have been commenced for the foundations of the new 
buildings. Laeken is about 9 miles from Brussels, and the 
palace was erected as a summer residence in 1782 by the 
Archduke ALBERT. The additions now proposed | will 
consist of two wings, each of which will be more important 
in an architectural sense than the main building. The 
right will contain the royal apartments, the chapel, riding- 
school, stables and coach-houses. In the left wing will be 
found rooms for the receptions, a sad/e des fétes, a picture- 
gallery and a grand staircase, which will be connected with 
a special branch railway in communication with Brussels. 
The King of the BELGIANS is so great an admirer of French 
art, his subjects were not surprised at the employment of 
M. GrrauLt. At the same time it seems extraordinary 
that among the numerous and clever architects of Belgium 
not one is held to be capable of producing a suitable design 
for a palace. 


THERE is no race more disposed to appreciate meta- 
morphoses than the French, and consequently their history 
is a series of transformation scenes. M. Formic£, the 
architect, has been enabled to become the agent in one 
which is particularly interesting to the mind of the people. 
Having undertaken to design the pedestal for the statue of 
GAMBETTA about to be erected in Bordeaux, he went a few 
days ago to examine the site selected for the work.” The 
weight of the memorial will be so heavy too much care 
cannot: be taken withthe foundations. Accordingly 
M. Formic£ ordered some boring to be done. It did not 
take long before it was discovered that a hard stratum 
existed. The ground was opened and then it was ascer- 
tained that the same site had been chosen. for a large 
equestrian statue of NAPOLEON III., and the foundations 
had been prepared when the empire collapsed. The people 
of Bordeaux had forgotten their imperial enthusiasm in 
little more than thirty years. The Gambetta memorial 
will thus exemplify the temporary triumph of republican 


ideas. But there is likely to be misgivings that they ik 
their turn will be superseded. — ce. 


THE Institution of Electrical Engineers have issued. 
through Messrs. E. & F. N. Spon a “form of model, 
general conditions recommended for use in connection. 
with contracts for plants, mains and apparatus for electricity 
works.” To it are appended a form of tenderand a form of 
agreement. Suggestions from it might, be derived for those. 
undertaking works of other descriptions. For instance, 
the ordinary complaint about misunderstanding the mean- 
ing of specifications or drawings is obviated by the following 
clause :—‘‘ If the contractor shall have any doubt as to the 
meaning of any portion of these general conditions or of 
the specification he shall, before signing the contract, set 
forth the particulars thereof and submit them to the 
engineer in writing, in order that such doubt may be 
removed.” The engineer is expected to express in. 
writing the reasons for his decision in case of dispute :— 
“In respect of all matters which are left to the decision 
or certificate of the engineer, the engineer shall, if 
required so to do by the contractor, give in writing. 
a decision thereon, and his reasons for such decision, or if 
he shall withhold any certificate then his reasons for so 
doing. All decisions of the engineer shall be subject to the 
right of arbitration reserved by these conditions.” The 
general recognition of arbitration is more fully defined by 
another clause, which says:—‘“ If at any time any question,. 
dispute or difference shall arise between the purchasers or 
their engineer and the contractor, upon or in relation to or 
in connection with the contract, either party may forthwith 
give to the other notice in writing of the existence of such: 
question, dispute or difference, and such question, dispute 
or difference shall be referred to the arbitration of a person 
to be mutually agreed upon, or failing agreement, to some 
person appointed by the President for the time being of the- 
Institution of Electrical Engineers.” Works of electricity 
have become so common in connection with buildings, the 
advantage of the model conditions to architects is apparent 
without any further commendation. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR HARROGATE MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


WELLS ROAD BOARD SCHOOL, BRISTOL. : : 
HIS school was erected at Wells Road for the Bristok 
School Board, from designs prepared by Mr. H. 
Dare Bryan, F.R.I.B.A., of College Green, Bristol. 

Accommodation is provided for 810 children (560 in 
the mixed department and 250 in the infants’), and an 
enlargement is possible by the addition of two classrooms. 
for 50 children to each department. The architect, in 
accordance with instructions from the Board, has made 
good use of the basement of the school by providing a: 
centre for the teaching of household management. Not. 
only have a cookery-room and a laundry-room been pro- 
vided, but also a model sitting-room and a model bedroom. 
Attached to the school is a wood workshop for the boys. 
One of the chief features of the scheme is the fine central 
hall of the mixed school, 80 feet by 35 feet, which, in 
addition to educational. purposes, can be used for public 

meetings of ratepayers and similar functions. 2] 
The building has stone walls faced with red Cattybrook 
trick, with Bath stone dressings. The roofs are covered 
with red tiles, and the floors generally are of wood blocks 
on concrete; the playgrounds are asphalted, and surrounded. 
by a dwarf wall with railings and gates of wrought-iron: 
The buildings are warmed on the low-pressure hot-water 

system, with ventilating radiators at convenient points. — 


BUTCHERS’ HALL, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES WORCESTER.—LOOKING NORTH-WESY ~ 
ACROSS THE NAVE 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday evening 
last, Mr. H. T. Hare, president, in the chair. 

The following were elected as members:—Messrs. W. Sykes 
eorge, T. C. Mannooch, P. H. Keys, Gordon Williams, I. C. 
‘oodison and J. W. Simpson. Messrs. A. B. Burnell and 
HH. Kerr were reinstated members. 

Professor G. BALDWIN BROWN read a paper entitled 


what is the Real Value of Greek Work to the 
Modern Artist? 


In one sense no apology is needed for introducing before 
n architectural audience the familiar subject of the artistic 
york of the Greeks The supremacy of the Greeks in some of 
he branches of the plastic and constructive arts, their ex- 
ellence in all, are universally admitted, and the advantage for 
1e modern practitioner of a study of acknowledged master- 
ieces cannot possibly be gainsaid. But one remembers the 
ld story of the Athenian citizen who voted for the banishment 
f Aristides, because he was weary of always hearing him 
alled “the just.” It is possible that in like manner some who 
re here present may be a little tired of having the unapproach- 
ble excellences of Greek statues and buildings set continually 
efore them as a sort of reproach to modern shortcomings. If 
oting could be quite secret, and no one could know who had 
ut in.the black balls, a ballot among the younger and more 
rdent members of the professions of architect or statuary 
sight result in something like a temporary ostracism of 
heidias and Ictinus, who could be followed into exile by 
Titruvius and all his Renaissance imitators. It is quite 
ossible, at any rate, that there is latent in some minds a 
ertain feeling of impatience with regard to the exalted claims 
rhich are sometimes put forward on behalf of the arts of 
‘reece, and it should be said at the outset that this paper is 
ot written from the point of view of the professed classicist, 
1 whose judgment the ancients could do no wrong. ‘There 
ill be some attempt, at any rate, to discriminate between what 
; of lasting and universal value in Hellenism, and what was 
or the time only or was imperfect, or even on faulty lines. . At 
he same time it is to be feared that the ‘‘justness of Aristides ” 
vill figure very largely in what follows, and those present must 
ut it down to the nature of the subject rather than to the 
yriter’s intention if he fall at times into the sermonising vein. 
(he theme of Greek work is not a “subject of the day.” It 
loes not “ palpitate with actuality” or ‘bristle with points of 
ontroversy.” It does not offer the interest of a fight. A 
‘eneration ago this kind of interest would have attached to the 
ubject, for there was then a pronounced antagonism between 
he votaries of the classical and romantic ideals, that is now 
juite out of date. In the first half of the last century 
‘omanticism in literature and in architectural practice was 
nilitant. Its attitude towards the neo-classicism of the 
srevious generation was an aggressive one, and in France, at 
iny rate, where they take these artistic questions seriously, the 
idherents of the two schools nearly came to blows. This in- 
ensity of personal feeling belongs to the past, and the Law 
courts at Temple Bar represent perhaps the final effort of the 
sothic revival as a form of artistic propaganda. Inthe present 
lay we have settled down to a reasonable eclecticism that sees 
;ood in most of the established traditions. 

This eclecticism is not a symptom of decadence, it is not a 
Laodicean indifference, but rests on an easy confidence that 
ve are the “heirs of all the ages,” and, from our place “in the 
oremost files of time,” can survey the past and appropriate 
rom it whatever seems to suit our personal needs. No one 
n the present day will break his lance upon the Greek facade 
n the spirit in which Ruskin tilted against it in his “ Lectures 
m Architecture and Painting.” The opposition which in the 
resent day the votary of classicism will have to meet is not a 
nilitant opposition. He will find in some quarters people who 
re slightly bored by Hellenic achievement, and though they 
Ccept it as beyond the reach of criticism, decline to trouble 
hemselves to analyse its qualities or to assimilate its standards. 
1e will find in other quarters a tendency to accept Greek work 
n a somewhat patronising spirit, with the proviso that it must 
ave got a little fuzzled and warped and wavy through the 
apse of ages, before the sensitive modern eye can take delight 
nit. Is it not the case that the Medizvalist will sometimes 
ffer a sort of apology for his admiration of Greek work, on the 
lea that, as we now possess it, its charm is so largely aided 
y the mellowing touch of time? The sculptor of to-day will 
ometimes tell us that the corroded condition in which works 
me ibe Pigin marbles have survived is to their advantage as 
fi ee art, and that they look better with the texture that 
@ re pers to most of the surfaces than they can have 
eS int aN pristine freshness. Mr. Walter Pater threw 
ahi parew at paradoxical suggestion that Michel Angelo 
Ornell ra Sean unfinished in order to obtain the same 
ve ‘ ect that he saw in time-worn antiques. The notion 

Seif is, of course, absurd, for the state in which so many of 


Michel Angelo’s works have come down to us is due partly to: 
his own temperament and partly to the circumstances of his 
career; while he imparted at times the most exquisite finish to 
marble, as in the Pieta at Rome, or the torso of one of these 
very same unfinished works, the “Slave” of the Louvre. The | 
notion, however, though in itself absurd, is very characteristic 
of “ romantic” art criticism. 

There is, indeed, not a little affectation in the modern 
worship of the undefined, and to this a right understanding of 
Hellenic work supplies a much-needed corrective. It is a first 
principle in the study of that work that it must be accepted as 
it was at the moment of its completion, absolutely clear in its- 
definition and thorough in finish, The finish that the Greek 
craftsman put on his work is the secret of some of its finest 
qualities. It is precise and smooth, while it yet shuns the 
rigidity and lifelessness that some of the neo-classic styles in. 
the modern world have taught us to know and to avoid. It is, 
however, only shapes that are perfect in their beauty and ex- 
pressiveness that can bear the pitiless exposure which exact 
finish carries with it. If form be not. really fine and studied in 
all its contours, then “sensitiveness of surface,” “suggestion ” 
and “texture” make a very pleasing and attractive substitute. 
But it is only a second-rate achievement to cheat the eye with 
a vague impression of the artistic in broken colour and light 
and shade. The Greek artist would have looked on this device. 
with something of contempt, and we can imagine how Lucian’s. 
satire would have played about the work of the artistic genius. 
who did not quite know his own mind. 

Greek work, accordingly, may be taken or may be left 
alone, but in any case, the qualities by which it must be judged. 
are those it possessed when it left the artist’s hand, and not 
certain adventitious qualities it may have derived from the 
accidents of the centuries. Quite enough of this work has 
come down to us practically untouched for us to be able to 
judge how the work looked under the sun of Hellas. Though 
a good deal of the marble sculpture is corroded, of the bronze. 
encrusted with patina, though the buildings have descended to 
us in a state of ruin, yet there are specimens or portions of 
each kind of work that are almost perfectly preserved, while 
smaller objects, such as coins, small bronzes, gems, gold orna- 
ments, are sometimes as fresh as if they had just come from 
the workshop. No doubt there is an indescribable charm that. 
may be given by “the mellowing touch of time”; and certain. 
forms of Greek art, such as the terra-cotta statuettes, owe not 
a little to the broken tints, the dimpled surfaces of the age- 
worn material. These particular works were always, however,, 
rather sketchy in style, and do not properly illustrate the point 
at issue. There are, on the other hand, many kinds of work in 
which we give no value to these accidental graces. A perfectly. 
preserved Greek coin—and the world holds no more beautiful 
work of art—is always more admired by an artist than a coin. 
to which time has added “texture,” and the contours of a. 
hydria are not improved when one of the handles is broken off. 

What now is the true value to the modern artist of Greek. 
work of this kind, frankly accepted in the Greek spirit ? 

The answer to this question in its broadest aspect is already 
conveyed by implication in the query itself. It is obvious that 
the answer must be, to a great extent, an expansion of the 
simple thesis that it is the spirit of Greek work rather than its 
outward features which will be found of real value to the 
modern practitioner. The classical orders have supplied, it is. 
true, a repertory of ready-made details that have been usefully 
employed in Western European buildings from the time of the 
Renaissance downwards. The forms in question are, in them- 
selves, arbitrary forms, meaningless to the modern intelligence,. 
and their continued employment in modern work is by some 
strenuously opposed. The movement known as the New Art. 
Movement, for which Scotland, to its pride or to its shame, 
seems to be in some part responsible, aims at substituting for 
these conventional forms other forms devised on each occasion 
by the constructing artist. These forms, whatever else may be 
said about them, are, at any cost, original, and it is claimed for 
them that they are more interesting than the time-honoured 
exemplars which, for three or four centuries since the 
Renaissance, each succeeding generation has tamely accepted 
from the last: So far as at present appears, the Classical 
Orders seem likely to hold their own ; but it is quite an open. 
question whether this is due to any inherent zsthetic virtues 
which they possess, or merely to the innate conservatism of the 
human mind. In other words, there may be a real, even a 
profound and cogent, artistic reason for the continued employ- 
ment in certain kinds of work of classical forms; and if this 
reason can be made clear, then the forms are no longer dead. 
forms, but living, in that they answer to the living needs of the 
present hour. On the other hand, the forms may be only 
retained as a mere matter of tradition, and if this be the truth,. 
it may fairly be argued that they have become a sort of incubus 
on architectural practice, and by their deadening pressure. 
flatten this into the academic. 

The question here posed of the artistic value of the stock of 
material features handed down to us from the antique is only a 
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sub-question embraced within the larger inquiry formulated in 
the title to this paper. On the sub-question some words may 
be said later on, but it is well to begin by regarding the subject 
in its wider aspects, and to discuss rather the spirit of Greek 
work than the practical models which it supplies to the builder 
of to-day. 

The spirit of Greek work can be best understood if we 
contrast the most characteristic artistic expression of the 
Hellenic mind, the Doric temple, with a monument that em- 
bodies as perfectly the opposite artistic tendencies which have 
been already referred to under the term ‘ Romantic.” The 
French cathedral of the thirteenth century shares with the 
Greek temple the distinction of representing the highest de- 
velopment of which architecture has shown itself capable. The 
two buildings are complementary to each other, each possess- 
ing characteristic qualities'that the other lacks. Each is the 
expression of the ideal of an age. 

The pedestalled isolation of the Classical fane, the clear-cut 
precision of its parts, where every ratio of size and place is 
studied, every profile matured with fastidious attention, are 
characteristically Hellenic ; and by their own language these 
architectural features convey the central idea which in the 
moral life, in society and in the State the best of the Greeks 
were for ever striving to realise. Against this Hellenic 
definiteness and lucidity may be set the comparatively mystical 
tempe- of the Middle Ages, and the cluster of multitudinous 
details, that in picturesque illusive outlines enfold the 
thirteenth-century cathedral, are creations just as characteristic 
of the romance and enthusiasm of the North. 

Much of the impressiveness of Medizeval buildings depends 
on the suggestion of mystery. Their interiors are amplified in 
effect by a disposition of the masses and the voids, which offers 
a **something beyond” in whatever direction we turn our eyes. 
Professor Freeman has remarked about the Gothic church :— 
‘“‘ Place yourself where you will, the view is boundless, nothing 
occurs to force a limit on the eye in any direction; intermin- 
able rows of columns branch away to every point, arch is seen 
through arch, every feature suggests something beyond itself 
... even the apertures of the triforium and the narrow 
passages of the highest range give a hint of something yet 
further, of interminable mazes leading you know not whither.” 

' Through this characteristic Medizval buildings appeal to 
the imagination to an extent unparalleled in the more severely 
bounded classical structures, and they derive from this their 
special hold on our sympathies. Robert Louis Stevenson said 
somewhere that he liked a great cathedral ; it was the form of 
mountain scenery that suited him best. This is a whimsical 
way of putting the important zesthetic truth that the forms of 
architecture have not a little in common with the grander 
aspects of natural scenery. 

The effects of mass, of height, of vastness, the charm of 
complex detail, the mystery of light and shade we find on the 
one hand among the hills and forests, and on the other amid 
the towers and the aisles of our great Medieval monuments. 
In both cases the zsthetic impression is largely due to varying 
effects of lighting. Shadow, which by its suggestion of the 
unseen increases apparent magnitude, is a potent element in 
the sublime effect of the masses of both nature and art. We 
are accustomed to study our great churches in the broad light 
of day, which fills their empty spaces and pitilessly exhibits to 
our view the fragmentary monument, the bare altar slab, the 
ruined shrine. ‘Those who are fortunate enough to visit some 
of these immense interiors in the gloaming, or at night when 
they are only partially illumined, know how they gain in the 
half-light both in added vastness and in the suggestion of 
complex beauty in details that we cannot fully explore. 

It is at such times that we can reproduce to ourselves the 
aspect that the church wore in Medizeval days better than in 
the full light of morning, or while the simplified modern rites 
are being performed at the rifled altar. The imagination then 
will readily travel back to the ages of faith and enthusiasm, 
when these colossal fanes were reared and embellished, with 
never-ending extensions of their spaces and ceaseless elabora- 
tion of fittings and enrichment. If placedalone at nightfall in 
an interior like Canterbury, or Lincoln, or Durham, the most 
pronounced classicist would surrender himself to the mystical 
suggestion of the scene, and recall the memories which the 
ancient walls enshrine. At such times we can fancy in the 
gathering darkness that there are altars and shrines along 
every aisle, and that every altar has a carved and painted 
canopy, each monument its screen of cut marble or of gilded 
iron. , We see in imagination the Jast rays of the fading day- 
light enter subdued, but enriched, through the glowing 
windows, every pane of which is blue, or sanguine, or green, 
or gold. Anon the silver lamps and the iron cressets will be 
lit up, and we watch the faint radiance as it steals along the 
aisles, kisses the clustered pillars and dies away into darkness 
below the fretted vault. Next, the voices of the singers and 
the mellow notes of the wooden organ-pipes peal out for 
evening prayets; and then, still later, when all are gone, 
silence and gloom settle down upon the measureless spaces of 
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the interior. But it is not wholly dark nor all untenanted, 
There at the extreme eastern end a light is set within the 
window niche, that through the night its rays may make dimly 
visible to the watchers the costly treasures piled around some 
venerated tomb. In theirchamber hard by sit the guardians 
of the shrine, and now and again the footsteps of other vigilant 
custodians of relic or of treasure wake the echoes of a distant. 
chapel as they tend a lamp or make fast a door. The hours 
pass away, and there isa stir among these ghost-like denizens 
of the mysterious shadow-land, and soon from the central 
tower the deep notes of a muffled bell sound forth the nightly 
summons to prayer. Pendant lamps are lighted above the 
altar. One or two ministrants enter the church and pass on 
into the revestry to robe. Then along the vaulted aisle or from 
the southern transept, perhaps still half asleep or moving as if 
in dream, glide the dark-frocked monks or white-stoled canons, 
to their office of vigil or of matin. The voices rise in the 
psalm and echo along the dim and cavern-like nave. “« 

With this general impression in our minds of limitless com. 
plexity, of surroundings only partly apprehended, that offer 
from every side some fresh appeal to the imagination, let us 
contrast the opposite impression of absoluteness and lucidity 
which we receive from the severely bounded forms of the 
Greek architectural monument. For this purpose we must select 
a building as nearly as possible complete A ruined temple 
like the Parthenon is of little help save for the study of details, 
because it has lost just that characteristic of absolute symmetry 
and evenness which isthe quality with which we are for the moment 
concerned, The comparatively perfect temple beneath the 
Acropolis, the so-called Theseum, is on rather too small a scale 
when measured with the rock-like masses of the Parthenon 
overhead to produce a full architectural impression. A large 
temple, however, of an early period, roofless, but on the 
exterior otherwise well preserved, stands at Paestum in Southern 
Italy, and this is happily the best known and most accessible 
of all extant examples. The great temple at Pzestum is so 
situated that one comes upon it suddenly after walking a few 
hundred yards from a bustling little railway station whither a 
crowded local train has transported us along five-and-twenty 
miles of hot and dusty railroad from Salerno. It bursts into 
view in a moment as we round the corner of a wall—a vast, 
clearly-defined mass, golden in the sunlight against the grey 
green vegetation of the plain and the blue of the distant pro- 
montory. Its platform rises shapely on every side from 
abundant tufts of the beautiful Acanthus mollis, from which is 
derived the leafage of the Corinthian capital, while in regular 
and continuous order the ponderous Doric shafts are ranged 
upon its topmost level, and bear above them the great hori- 
zontal incubus of the entablature. The brilliantly-illumined 
columns alternate with darkened interspaces, and in monotonous 
succession they follow each other in diminishing perspective 
along the receding face. Side corresponds exactly to side, 
end to end, and above the columns there is everywhere the 
horizontally bisected entablature, with the alternating triglyphs 
and metopes. The strong shadow cast by the projecting 
cornice and the gleaming strips of the corona crown the whole 
with an unbroken sky-line. 

The impression is at first one of overpowering magnitude 
and the secret of this effect it would be interesting to trace, 
As a fact, the length of the building is much less than half that 
of the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square, yet no one ever 
received from the latter any impression of size. It is not 
however, an impression of complexity, for the similarity of the 
alternating forms, by which we measure the bulk, forces itseli 
on our attention, and we cannot escape obtaining from each 0 
these forms a perfectly clear and definite impression, both it 
itself and in its relation to the other forms with which iti 
combined. The satisfaction which the eye receives, at firs 
from the general mass and next from the forms in themselve: 
and in their relations, is so complete that we ask for nothing 
more. We do not realise, or at any rate do not lament tha 
the building is absolutely plain, devoid of every touch of orna 
ment, and of any colour save that of the actual material 
which it is wrought. a 

There could be no more convincing refutation of Ruskin’ 
famous paradox that the furction of the architect is merely t 
supply a framework for the display of decoration in carvin§ 
and colour. The artistic effect here is purely one of form, ant 
the example supplies a potent argument in favour of those wh’ 
contend that both architecture in its monumental aspects am 
sculpture are arts of form and of form alone. From the natura 
colour and texture of the materials employed they derive all th 
value that is possible, but, except in the interiors of building: 
where other considerations come in, they do not ask to bi 
painted. Architecture, moreover, again in its monumenta 
aspects in exteriors, as an art of form, is independent of orna 
ment. Noone to whom Pzstum comes as a vision of powe 
and beauty ever troubles about the untenanted pediment or thi 
empty metope slabs. The austere plainness of the fabric onl! 
brings into clearer relief its inherent qualities of form ani 
perfection. pf 
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For the secret of the effect of a fine monument of Grecian 
due first of all to the studied relations of form 
and size among a number of similar and often repeated parts. 
Proportion, it need hardly be said, is the primal secret of 
he zesthetic effect of architecture, and no builders ever under- 
stood so well as the Greeks how to compass this effect by the 
simplest means. When the first overpowering impression of 
majestic repose we receive from a fine Greek monument has 
yassed from the mind we find ourselves balancing part against 
part, the uprights against the horizontals, the architrave against 
he frieze, the triglyphs against the metopes, the height of the 
solumn against its thickness, and finding everywhere the most 
ibsolute satisfaction in relations which we feel could not be 
nore harmoniously combined. 

As mere forms, through their shape and size and relations, 
hhe parts of the Greek facade give this satisfaction to the eye 
ind to the sense, but we receive a further impression, and one 
5f a more complex and intellectual kind, when we note the 
sJearness with which each of these parts proclaims its place 
and function in the organism of the whole Furthermore, a 
-loser study directed towards the features in themselves, apart 
from their relations, exhibits each form worked out to the 
ninutest detail, so as to]satisfy alike the eye by its contour and 
he intelligence by the fitness of its shape for the work it has 
‘0 perform. f 
If we try to express now in a word some of the more prac- 
‘ical benefits to a designer of a study of Greek work in this 
most monumental form, we may claim that it illustrates in the 
clearest and most convincing fashion some of the more 
important tectonic principles that apply to construction and 
jecoration in general. Of tectonic principles Greek work is, 
indeed, the compendium. The Greeks are by no means always 
ight, but their practice in these respects is more consistent and 
logical than that of any other artistic people. As a general 
cule they conceived with singular clearness the conditions of 
he artistic problems with which they had to deal, and were 
ilert to seize and give effect to the suggestions of the material 
ind the process which appeals so, often in vain to the opinion- 
ated modern craftsman. But this expression “ tectonic prin- 
ciples” must be further defined and illustrated. 


. (Zo be concluded.) 
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‘METHODS OF MOSAIC CONSTRUCTION.* 


TT is now more than sixty years ago since the revival in this 
country of mosaic as an architectural adjunct may be said 
to have begun. In 1840 Mr. Blashfield endeavoured to pro- 
duce decorative pavements, and in this endeavour he was 
assisted by Mr. Minton and Messrs. Maw & Co., who suc- 
ceeded in making excellent material for that purpose. Follow- 
ing Mr. Blashfield (and to a certain extent working in co- 
operation with him) came Sir Digby Wyatt, who, in 1848, 
published a work on the subject, and gave much practical 
assistance to the manufacturers who were engaged in producing 
the tessere. Their efforts appear to have been mainly con- 
centrated on the production of pavements geometrical in 
design, and made of such materials as asphalte, coloured 
cementand compressed china clay. The results obtained were 
so satisfactory that on the announcement of the intended 
exhibition of 1862, Messrs. Maw & Co. decided to move a step 
in advance of what had hitherto been done, and to 
produce a pictorial pavement in several colours. They 
therefore commissionec Sir Digby Wyatt to design a pave- 
ment of that character for them which they executed in 
tesseree of nearly a hundred different tints made by themselves, 
and as Sir Digby Wyatt states, “this was the first practical 
effort to revive pictorial mosaic amongst us.” 
_ Such was the position of the mosaic art in England in 1862. 
It shows that a certain interest in the art had been created, and 
this interest was stimulated by Sir Digby Wyatt, who in that 
year read a valuable and most interesting paper before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on “ Pictorial Mosaics as 
in Architectural Embellishment,” dealing with the subject (as 
1¢ himself states) from the point of view “from which we may 
dest realise what architects have to learn and to do in order to 
‘ffect a practical revival of the art at the present day,” and with 
his aim in view he gave the main historical phases of pictorial 
nosaic, and dwelt upon the various scopes and difficulties of 
he art in its production and application. 
__ Many artists and architects now gave serious attention to 
he revival of the art. The improvement in public taste, aided 
*y an increased feeling for colour and decoration, gave 
*ncouragement to those who were interested in the revival, and 
‘was not long before several eminent firms in this country 
succeeded in producing mosaics in enamel. The names of. 
Messrs. Simpson & Sons, Messrs. Rust & Co., and Messrs. 
Harland, Fisher & Co. occur to me, as some of their full- 
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length figures are to be seen in the principal hall of the South 
Kensington Museum. But not until some years later were any 
important enamel mosaics executed in this country. 

In Italy the traditions of the workers in mosaic had been 
handed down through centuries, and although the art had 
fallen low, it had never altogether died out. About the year 
1860 a poor glassblower of Murano, named Lorenzo Radi, with 
the love of his art strong within him, made efforts to improve 
the manufacture of enamels, and especially of gold mosaic, and 
in his necessity he applied to a Venetian lawyer, Dr. Salviati, 
who found the means to enable him to continue his efforts in the 
production of the smalti (or enamel), by means of which Radi 
was endeavouring to revive the mosaic art in Venice. In a 
small way these efforts were successful, but for want of means 
and prestige they would have resulted in failure had not an 
artist of high merit and great social position extended to them 
a helping hand I refer to the late Sir Austen Henry Layard— 
a man who was not only an artist in the highest and broadest 
sense of the term, but who was also a distinguished diplomatist 
and archeologist. From the moment he extended his protec- 
tion to the revived industry, the success of that industry was 
assured. He, together with a few other English gentlemen, 
provided the necessary capital. The business which had been 
established by Radi and Salviati became their property, and 
was speedily merged into the concern which they then formed 
under the title of the ‘“‘ Venice and Murano Glass and Mosaic 
Company.” 

The first important commissions obtained by the company 
were the decoration of the Wolsey Chapel at Windsor and that 
of the Albert Memorial in Kensington Gardens. The genera. 
designs for both works were by Sir Gilbert Scott, and were 
carried out under his directions from the cartoons of Mr. John 
Clayton, of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 

About this time also were executed for the South Kensing- 
ton Museum several full length figures from the designs of the 
late Lord Leighton, Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A., Mr, Val 
Prinsep, R.A., and other distinguished artists. 

In Westminster Abbey the “ Last Supper,” over the com- 
munion table, was executed from the design by Mr. Clayton ; 
and in St. Paul’s Cathedral two of the large spandrels under 
the great dome were covered with mosaics from cartoons by 
Mr. George Frederick Watts and the late Alfred Stevens. 

From that time to the present day much excellent work has 
been done in various parts of the United Kingdom, in the 
Colonies and America by several well-known English firms of 
mosaists as well as by the Venetians, and the demand for 
mosaic decoration is steadily increasing. Of that there is no 
doubt; and the question of the hour is not whether mosaics 
should be executed, but how they should be executed so as to 
obtain the best results at the least possible cost. It is witha 
view to elucidating this question that I have prepared some 
notes on the methods of mosaic construction which I hope may 
be of interest, and may at the same time tend to remove mis- 
conception and prejudice. 

Speaking broadly, there are two methods of construction:— 

1. The old method, viz. that of fixing the tessere on the 
wall directly and one by one. 

2. The new method, whereby the mosaic is first executed on 
paper, and thence transferred to the wall. 

The old method is simple enough; the wall destined to 
receive the mosaic is prepared with cement, the cartoon is out- 
lined on the cement, and the mosaists, with the cartoon before 
them, proceed to place the tesserze on the wall one by one. 

It is needless to say that under certain conditions the very 
finest mosaics can be—and even in recent times have been— 
produced by this method, The ancient mosaists, it would 
seem, invariably employed it, and probably no other process 
was known to them 

The first works executed in England by the Venetian 
mosaists were so executed, and the result was entirely success- 
ful, but it was soon made clear that unless some less expensive 
and more expeditious means could be devised for executing 
and fixing mosaics very little could be done to advance the art 
either in this country or elsewhere. 

Anyone possessing a knowledge of mosaic art knows that it 
is futile to expect the production of a really good mosaic unless 
the work is carefully supervised by a properly qualified artist. 
Men no longer “work for the angels,” and even the best 
workmen require the supervision of the master. Where the 
artist is designer and mosaist in one, as were so many of the 
ancient mosaists, and where time and money are secondary 
considerations, the principal disadvantages of this method dis- 
appear ; but it is rarely indeed that such a fortuitous combina- 
tion of circumstances is to be met with. The artist who by 
reason of his genius and reputation would be commissioned to 
design a scheme of mosaic decoration for some large cathedral 
or public building would probably not be a mosaist in the 
sense of possessing a close technical knowledge of the art, and 
if he were he could not be expected to overlook for several 
hours each day the workmen who are placing the tesserz on 
the wall. Even supposing it were possible to secure so con- 
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‘siderable a part of his time, the cost would necessarily be 
enormous. His designs and intentions have therefore to be 
carried out by another, who must be both artist and mosaist. 
-Such men are not easy to find, and when it is remembered that 
any large firm of mosaists working by this method would 
require to retain on their staff many such artists, it will be seen 
‘that the difficulty presented is a very formidable one indeed. 

Another difficulty which presents itself in the applica- 
‘tion of this method is the necessity of sending workmen from 
their homes to any part of the world where a mosaic is to be 
executed. In the first place it is difficult to get first-class 
workmen to leave their homes, and if this difficulty be 
overcome by increasing their remuneration, the necessary 
expenditure for travelling and maintenance adds largely to the 
-cost of the mosaic. 

Then, again, where the mosaists have to work on the spot, 
only a very limited number can work on the cartoon at the same 
time, and on such days and at such times as the condition of 
‘weather and light will permit, so that the work must necessarily 
proceed slowly. 

These are difficulties which directly affect the cost of the 
mosaic. There are also difficulties which may, and in many 
cases do, affect the quality of the work. The conditions under 
which a mosaist working on the spot has to carry on his work 
-are frequently well nigh insupportable. He is dependent on 
the climate of the country in which he finds himself, and even 
under the most favourable atmospheric conditions he must 
work in the imperfect light which comes to him through the 
shrouds and scaffolding by which he is surrounded: in winter he 
is chilled by the cold, and in summer he is half suffocated by 
the heat ; he has to lie in all sorts of uncomfortable positions— 
sometimes on his side and sometimes on his back; and in 
spite of all these difficulties he is expected to exercise to their 
best his faculties and skill in reproducing not only the design 
but the exact colours of the cartoon which he is engaged in 
copying. What wonder if, under these circumstances, when 
the scaffolding and shrouds have been removed, the mosaic is 
discovered to be faulty and that some parts have to be 
demolished and begun all over again, or, worse still, the defects 
are permitted to remain because the expense of removing them 
would be too great? 

There are in addition technical difficulties into which I need 
not enter. Those I have cited are sufficient to indicate the 
weason which led the mosaists who thirty-five years ago revived 
the art to the conclusion that unless some other process could 
be found little progress could be made either in this country or 
-abroad. 

When one remembers how much that is beautiful in mosaic 
art has been produced by means of this ancient method, it 
seems natural enough that it should have the affection, and 
even veneration, of many mosaists. To abandon it is to break 
with the past, and artistic sentiment is conservative, but 


The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 


-and there are many indications leading to the conclusion that, 
except with reference to small works in which the designer is 
interested as mosaist, this venerable method will not survive 
the stress of modern conditions, and that the existing wave of 
pinion in its favour will, after a few costly experiments, sub- 
side. 

In expressing this opinion, I do not forget the important 
work recently executed in the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
ut in that case the work was carried out under all the con- 
-ditions necessary for the successful application of the method ; 
there was no want of money, no limitation as to time, and the 
amosaists were under the direct control of Sir William Rich- 
mond, who designed the cartoons. It would be quite out of 
place here to criticise the result, but it would be interesting to 
know the cost, from first to last, of each square foot of mosaic 
executed, including the fees paid to the distinguished artist 
who superintended the work, 

I now come to the new method. The Venetian mosaists 
having decided to abandon the application of the old method 
#o the construction of decorative mosaics, adopted, developed 
and after many costly experiments brought to perfection the 
method which has become associated with their name, and 
which they have applied to nearly all the large decorative 
works executed by them during the past thirty years. This 
method, or process, was explained by the late Sir Austen 
Henry Layard in the following passage of a paper read by him 
at a meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects:— 

“The necessity of working on the spot is now avoided by 
an ingenious process which, however, is only applicable to 
‘decorative mosaic, and cannot be used when much delicacy of 
execution and extreme nicety in the gradation of tints are 
required. The workmen reverse the cartoon, and place the 
tesserze with their proper faces downwards. The tesserex are 
fastened with common paste to sheets of coarse brown paper, 
on which the cartoon is traced. When the work is finished it 
jhas only to be fixed with cement upon the wall destined to 
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receive it, and the brown paper is then removed from the fq 
of it. This process requires considerable skill and practic 
especially when figures have to be executed, but is perfect 
successful. Thus the decoration of any number of squai 
feet of surface can be forwarded from Venice to any part of ¢] 
world—to America or to India —with safety and at litt 
cost.” | 

To go a little into detail ; the studio should always be w; 
lighted and well ventilated. | 

The workers are under the control of an artist who is a] 
an experienced mosaist—indeed, his qualification for the pe 
is that he possesses a large and varied experience in the pra 
tice of mosaic art. 

The working mosaists are divided into grades or class 
The workers in the first grade work on those parts of a mosa 
which require the most careful treatment, such as the fac 
hands and feet of a figure ; those in the second grade work , 
ornaments and drapery ; those in the third grade have giv 
to them the execution of simple backgrounds, and so on—ea 
man being given that work which he is best fitted to perform, 

When a cartoon is brought into the studio it is traced at 
reversed on coarse brown paper. This reversed tracing is th 
cut up into pieces of irregular shape, and these pieces are dj 
tributed among the various grades of workers. The cartoon 
then hung up so that it may be seen by all, and the worke 
being comfortably seated at their desks with a small anvil, 
small hammer, some paste and the enamels they will requiret 
their side, the work begins. Each worker having careful! 
noted the colours and the size and shape of the tesser 
required for his part of the cartoon proceeds to cut } 
enamels accordingly, and to place them with their proper fac 
downwards on to the plain tracing before him, and to atta 
them thereto with common paste. 

With the exception of the tesseree used for metal bac 
grounds (to which I shall refer later on), each tessera is tl 
same in colour throughout, and all the tesserz are of equ 
thickness, and are evenly shaped from top to bottom. Whe 
therefore, they are placed on the paper “face downward: 
there remains under the eye of the worker the exact counte 
part of the work he has executed—the design being carrie 
right through the tessercze—and he is thus ableto judge of tt 
effect of his work, and to make any necessary alterations 
corrections as it proceeds. ; 

Metal backgrounds sometimes require a slightly differe 
treatment. Owing to the construction of “ metal cakes,” tl 
metal is only visible from the front or face of the mosaic, / 
that the worker can see when he has placed the metal tesse1 
face downwards on the paper is the glass by which the met 
is backed. In the case of a plain gold or silver backgroun 
no modification of the method is necessary, as the worker, | 
long experience, knows exactly the effect which is being pr 
duced on the face of the mosaic. When, however, a bac 
ground is to be composed of various shades of gold or gold a1 
silver, a treatment requiring the exercise of great skill ar 
judgment, it is constructed face upwards, so that the worke 
may see the effect of each tessera as it is laid; then paper 
pasted over it, and it is ready to be packed. | 

On the screen I give an illustration—taken from a phot 
graph—of the “wrong” side of a mosaic executed by tl 
method. It will be of interest to those critics who ha 
condemned the process on the ground that the worker cann 
see the effect of his work as it proceeds, and it may be of son 
interest to others as being the first illustration of the “ wrong 
side of a mosaic which has ever been published. | 

In a very interesting paper contributed by Mr. Cleme 
Heaton to the Journal of the Royal Institute of’ Britis 
Architects, he states that he was told at Venice it was impo 
sible to do figurework without grinding. . I do not know froi 
whom he obtained his information, but I_can assure him th 
not one single tessera in this mosaic has touched the grin 
stone. 


i 


The artist who controls the studio is in constant touch wi 
all the workers, and in the course of his frequent visits to ea( 
one advises or corrects as he watches the progress of the wor 
It is he who divides the cartoon and distributes the piec 
among the workmen, and in this connection it may be observ 
that sometimes a mosaic is required to be executed bya certa 
date much within the ordinary limit of time given to a work 
the kind. It is impossible to hurry the workers, for that wou 
be detrimental to the quality of the mosaic. The cartoon 
therefore divided into smaller pieces than usual, and a larg 
number of workers are employed on the work ; and by th 
means, without hurry or injury, the mosaic is executed with 
the time allowed. Under the old method an expeditious trea 
ment is not possible. 

It may seem at first sight as though the employment. 
many workers on one design would produce inequalities in t! 
workmanship which would mar the harmony of the work; b 
it must be borne in mind that the superintending artist co 
trols the whole work and imposes his interpretation of tl 
cartoon on all the workers. The slight variations in sty 
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would permit would only tend to add an interest to 


osaic without in any way disturbing the harmonious 


nding of its parts. ; ae 2 
Pecal mosaists know well how difficult it is to avoid 


intrusion of bits of enamel of the same colour, and possibly 
en from the same cake, which, when seen in a particular 
ht or at a certain distance convey one tint, but in another 
ht or at another distance convey a different tint ; this may 
due to some slight defect in the enamel, so slight as to be 
observable to the worker when placing the tesserae. Again, 
smels which in one light appear to match exactly the colours 
the cartoon, when seen in another light produce a different 


act. N 


ow here again we have an advantage over the older 


thod, for the mosaic can be viewed at any angle of light 


ile the 


work is in progress and before the tesserae are 


ced on the wall; and any defective parts can be removed 


h ease 
When 


and at little cost. 
all the tracings forming the cartoon have been 


vered with enamel they are collected and placed in a frame, 


that t 


he whole design now translated into glass comes 


fore the artist and workers, and is again critically examined 


various 


lights. In this final examination the artist has the 


istance of all those who have been engaged on the work, an 
istance which is of great value to him, for the eyes of the 
rkers, trained by long experience in the practice of their art, 


. able 


to detect the least variations in colour, and the 


ances of a defective tessera escaping their notice are few 


leed. . 
ours 0 
toon, 


When, therefore they and the artist agree that the 
f the mosaic correctly interpret the colours of the 
and fulfil the conditions (if any) imposed hy the 


signer, it is passed, packed and sent to its destination ready 
be fixed. 

In recent times there has been in certain quarters some 
ping at this method ; but the only important objections— 
d important only by reason of their wide-spread acceptance 


ire two 
the dar 


:—(1) That by this method the workmen are working 
k, so to speak ; cannot see what they are doing, and 


unable therefore to correct their work as it proceeds. (2) 
iat because the tesserze are placed face downwards on to 
per resting on a flat surface, the surface of the mosaic must 
cessarily be flat. 

The first objection has been disposed of in the description 
the process already given, and there remains nothing further 
be added. 

As regards the second objection, it is difficult to understand 
w the fallacy came to be propagated and accepted by many 
an article of faith. Even the latest writer on mosaics, Mr. 
js Baldry, in his charming book on “ Mural Decorations,” 


yeats it 


and condemns the method on that ground. Some 


onths ago the Royal Institute of British Architects held a 


eeting 
osaics, 
stated, 
\per. 


to hear a paper read on the practice of pictorial 
and the particular objection under consideration was 
with considerable assurance, by the reader of the 
Fortunately there was pxesent at the meeting the 


uinent artist, Mr. Walter Crane, whose wide experience in 


ery bra 


nch of decorative art had brought him into contact 


th mosaics executed by this method. He took exception to 


e state 
sertion 


ment, though seeming somewhat mystified by the 
of his friends which contradicted his own experience. 


2ferring to certain mosaics which had been executed from 


3 cartoo 


ns by this method, he said :— 


“ He was very much astonished at the facility with which 


3 desig 


ms were reproduced. ... The tesserz were given 


th the utmost exactitude, and the matching of the colours, 
owing for difference in translation of the dead colour of the 


rtoon i 


nto the brilliant colours of the glass mosaic, was 


nply extraordinary ; and even when designs were worked on 
‘Ss method he believed they had some method of giving a 


de push to the tesserze, in parts, to get more variation of 


‘et in the gold of the background.” 

Mr. Walter Crane was right. The fact is, the placing of 
+ tesserze face downwards on the paper does not in any way 
ect the surface quality of the mosaic, which is regulated at 
: time the tesserze are being fixed upon the wall. 


When 


the mosaic is brought to the wall which is destined 


receive it, the wall is prepared with cement, and the pieces 
0 which the mosaic has been divided are taken from their 


es and 


If one fixer only is working on a panel, about 4 feet of 


the work: of fixing begins. 


rsaic can be placed on the wallat atime. The tesserz are 
*ssed into the cement, and after a few minutes the paper is 


mped o 


ff and the mosaic discovered. It is at this stage that 


> character of the surface is determined. There is no need 

hurry while the manipulation of the tesserz is proceeding, 
ies Berea used does not set firm for some hours after the 
t as 


fging, as they are laid from the bottom and not from the top 


In the 


been removed, and there is no fear of the tesserz 


old method. If, therefore, the designer is also a 


Ctical mosaist, and wishes personally to undertake the work 


fixing, 
rk in it 


this method affords him facilities for stamping the 
s final stage with his individuality by giving to the 


tesserze with his own hands that “little push” to which refer- 
ence has already been made. 

To facilitate fixing in localities where skilled fixers ar2 not 
to be met with mosaics intended to cover flat surfaces are 
sometimes set in cement before they leave the studio. The 
process is as follows :—A bed of cement about } inch thick is 
laid upon a smooth wooden surface, and before the cement has 
set an iron frame of ingenious construction (the invention of a 
Venetian) is pressed into it. This is then covered with an 
upper layer of cement prepared to receive the tesserze which 
are placed upon it in the same manner as, by this method, they 
are placed upon the wall. When the work is completed its 
appearance is that of a slab of marble, rimmed with iron and 
covered on one side with mosaics. It can then be placed in 
position by any competent mason, and for that reason this 
special construction is suitable for mosaics intended for India 
or the Colonies. The colossal figure of M/zzerva in the Library 
of Congress at Washington was so constructed, and the result 
is perfectly satisfactory. Large panels are divided into sec- 
tions, to facilitate packing, and these sections (like the sections 
into which the cartoons are divided) are irregular in shape 
and follow the lines of the designs, so that when fitted together 
no joints are visible. 

It must be distinctly understood that the “ face downwards” 
method is applicable only to decorative work, and cannot be 
used (to requote Sir Henry Layard) when much delicacy of 
execution and extreme nicety in gradation of tints are required. 
In such cases the work is always executed “face upwards,” and 
when finished is taken up on to paper from the front 

This, then, in brief, is the method which is now known as 
the Venetian method. For its successful application consider- 
able skilland practice are necessary, but the experimental stage 
has been passed long ago, and experience has shown that the 
Venetians are capable of good work. Theysmile at the notion 
of a return to the older method, for they know that by 
the means they employ a mosaic of equal quality can be 
executed at half the cost and in less than half the time, and so 
they are content to allow the “battle of the methods” to be 
fought out in their absence, while they continue to raise higher 
and higher the standard of quality, being convinced that with 
the two masters, time and money, on their side their views will 
prevail. 

In the course of this paper I have called the working 
mosaists “ workers” or workmen,” but, in truth, those in the 
higher grades are entitled to be more suitably designated. 
They have studied every style of mosaic construction and 
thoroughly understand the possibilities as well as the limita- 
tions of the material with which they work. Their wide 
practical experience has given them freedom and assurance in 
shaping and placing the tesserze, and in adding all those subtle 
touches which mark the difference between a mere slavish copy 
of a design and a work of art. To make my meaning clearer, 
I will read a letter received from Cavaliere Giovanale, architect 
to His Eminence Cardinal Rampolla, on the completion of the 
mosaics recently executed for His Eminence, and now placed 
in the crypt of Sta Cecilia in Trastevere at Rome, and while 
doing so I shall ask my assistant to place on the screen one or 
two of the mosaics to which Signor Giovanale refers:— 

“The mosaics are a perfect copy of the cartoons, reproduc- 
ing with fidelity not only the outlines, but retaining in the 
treatment of light and shade, and in the expression of the faces, 
all the intentions of the artist who designed them, and truly 
interpreting the scheme of colouring expressed in the small 
sketches which accompanied the cartoons. Nor must I fail to 
express my admiration, and the admiration of those who have 
examined these mosaics, at the perfect technique and wise dis- 
tribution of the tesserce by means of which all the most delicate 
effects of modelling and colouring have been obtained. This 
proves the artistic taste and technical skill of those who 
executed the work.” 

Men who can produce work of this kind are, I think, 
entitled to be called artists, and in this opinion I am supported 
by the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones, who addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the chief of some Venetian mosaists who had 
executed mosaics from his designs :— 

“To the artists at Venice, who have been so indefatigable 
in carrying out my designs, I owe much gratitude, and I should 
be obliged to you if you would convey to those who executed 
the work some expression of my delight at the result of our 
co-operation and my trust that it is only a beginning of our 
labours together. Will you kindly do this for me, because I 
know their skill and workmanship have been of an unusual 
kind.” .Such words, addressed to them by such an authority, 
go far to establish the claim of the Venetians to be the best 
mosaists in the world. 


The Liverpool Architectural Society will hold its fifth 
members’ meeting at 13 Harrington Street on Monday next, 
the 16th inst., at 6 P.M.,to hear a paper by Mr. I. P. Aber- 
crombie. Subject, ‘‘Leonardo da Vinci.” Illustrated by 
limelight views. 


Bis: 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 


PAPER was read at a late meeting of the above Society 
by Mr. Crawfurth Smith on “ Heraldry and Heraldic 
Ornament.” Mr. F. G. Hicks, president, occupied the chair. 
The paper was illustrated with heraldic drawings and examples 
of heraldic tapestry, lent by Mr. Story, of London. Mr. 
Crawfurth Smith said the subject of his paper he thought was 
not much studied. That was doubtless largely due to local 
and historical circumstances. He regretted that, partly owing 
to these facts, he was unable to furnish many illustrations of his 
subject. Heraldry, he said, was the art of explaining by way 
of forms, symbols, badges and colours, the achievements of 
persons and families, individually and collectively, according to 
their various ranks of life. Such originally appertained to 
arms, trappings, liveries and robes of state and office, and by 
extension were employed pictorially, and in sculpture or stone, 
wood, parchment, &c., thus signifying in days when reading 
‘and writing were unknown to the general people the wearers’ 
rank, station and history. Heraldry was, in fact, the hiero- 
glyph of chivalry. As to its origin, some form of representa- 
tion akin to heraldry was coeval with primitive man, but it was 
not raised to a science until comparatively recent ages. For 
the early inspiration of. heraldry they should look for its 
origin in symbols adopted by personal taste, pride and 
convenience, as marks of honour, rank and _ position 
of state or family, but these implied no heraldic sig- 
nification according to present canons. Crests of various 
designs and forms were to be found in Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Mexican and other sculptures, bas-reliefs and paintings. 
‘These, however, varied with the user, and except in a 
few instances could hardly be said to descend from father to 
son. A brief description of the terms used in heraldry was 
given, and Mr. Smith pointed to examples to be seen at 
Canterbury in connection with the armour of the Black Prince, 
‘and mentioned the coloured drawings in the British Museum 
of the ceremony of the entombment of Edward the Confessor. 
The historical mention of heraldry might begin with the period 
of the Norman Conquest, the general and regular use of 
heraldic device spreading about the end of the eleventh century. 
The beginning of the twelfth century marked the rise of the 
most brilliant heraldic period, which lasted through 309 years. 
The reader then dealt with the armorial windows in the great 
hall of Hampton Court Palace, and also with other historic 
buildings He said it was to A. W. Pugin they owed most in 
this field of research, and about the finest monument of heraldic 
‘decoration of modern times, the Houses of Parliament, formed 
a fit memorial of his industry and genius. The lecturer then 
dealt with the arms and crests of sovereigns and nobles of 
England, and with the robes of the Garter, Bath, Thistle, &c., 
and in conclusion he urged the necessity for a thorough know- 
ledge of the principles and practical application of the science 
in connection with architecture. 
On the motion of Mr. Bradbury, seconded by Mr. Geog- 
hegan, a vote of thanks to the lecturer was passed amid 
applause. 


ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


ibe. the course of his lectures at the Royal Academy, Mr. 

Gilbert urged the students to disregard time spent in the 
schools in any other light than that of a novitiate, but to lay 
their studies to their hearts for future occasion. Next, he told 
his hearers, says the Standard, not to concern themselves at all 
about outside opinion, or that of their neighbours. He disavowed 
any combative intentions, for he had never had to complain of 
criticism against himself, but he had known artists abashed by 
“the person who had learnt to write, but never worked at all.” 
He would have the students go ahead where their instincts led 
them, uninfluenced by expressed opinions, for so would they 
hand down their own ideals to posterity. He was trying to 
prevent their being ghosts of other folk, and he wanted them 
to recognise that they were not working in order to produce, 
but to gain knowledge for achievement in the future. For 
this there was no school—and he knew all—equal to their 
own, and if they regarded it as a training ground they 
would show fruit of that given them in seed. There was 
a time when he thought the training in these schools gave scope 
for alteration ; but he was now convinced it was the best that 
could be had, for diversified teachers were less likely than 
personal ones to bring jout imitators and mannerists, and 
it gave wider expression of various individualities. When 
he had at times drawn inferences between sculpture 
and painting, he was neither disloyal to his own branch of art 
nor wanting in respect for the other ; but youthful aspirants in 
sculpture were apt to think they could do what they liked, and 
he would have them understand they could not. They were to 
reverence painting, but they had not canvas or colour, and 
instead of presenting one view as a painter did, the sculptor 
was a hewer of pictures which were to be seen all round, each 
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side being a complete picture and of varied outline, yet 
having relation to the front view. If this was not done a mo 
was only a mud pie, with an attempt at a design on one side 
it. The oneart was of tangible, the other of visual effect, } 
Prinsep had shown that the painter was more restricted t} 
the poet, as he had to take a particular moment for 
artistic purpose, whereas a poet could roam over a century, 
was a sculptor more restricted than a painter, for he had 
colour and his design could not be so all-embracing, — 
had just been round the adjoining galleries in the hy 
of getting inspiration for his address, as he was anxious. 
to be one-sided, and the visit had more than ever deci 
him to speak to the students as a body who were not sculpt 
only. ‘To do so would be an artless task, as the temperam 
determined to conquer in a broad sense rather than a nan 
one made. them “artists” whether they were to be painters 
sculptors. Later he showed how: sculptors can learn fy 
paintings, for he said Turner’s picture, No 12 at the ( 
Masters Exhibition, and Crume’s “ Mousehold Heath? w 
the best pictorial examples of what sculptors should go. 
These two great pictures were pre-eminent, and should apr 
to sculptors more than any others in the exhibition, for he] 
never come across such pictorial representations of a sculpt, 
temperament. It was not the colour, the movement or the y 
the pictures were placed upon the canvas, but  beca 
“you could go ‘all round them.” In the Turner w 
was on the starboard was as well realised as w 
was on the port side of the ship. Painters mi 
say this was not suggested, but as a sculptor he felt 
and he would tell the sculptor students it was the best exam: 
of how to venerate and use paintings. There was none ot. 
to equal it except the Crome, which had marvellous solid: 
extraordinary verification of fact, though there was noth 
base; everything was elevated and beautiful. These picty 
had no sordid realism of detail; they spoke of consumm 
thought and well-studed intention. It proved how highly 
regarded the sister art that he fell upon those two fine painti| 
to accentuate his remarks on building upa sure foundati 
There was no excuse for narrowness in practice or concep! 
in a country like theirs, where every form of tradition from | 
Greeks onward could be studied. To obtain subjects, th 
was the source of their splendid art library, for they cc 
create from suggestions. derived from books, and if he had 
way he would compel students to pass an hour a day in| 
library (and a test in literature), as a week there was worth 
in the schools. ‘al 

Mr. Gilbert, in another lecture, said he would justify’ 
assertions by stating why the teaching was so good, bes’ 
advising the students as to use of them. Casual visitors w 
better than a machine-planted teacher, for students could t: 
accept the experience of men whose works they saw, and t 
were not hampered by dogmatic and didactic assertions of | 
individual. The schools were not a kindergarten; all | 
some knowledge when they entered, and their studies v 
corrected by visitors, who were bent upon and bound to dot: 
best. Possibly, if the students had the choice themsel: 
they could not find better men. There might be some fai 
but in a body like theirs it took time to mend them, anc 
was absolutely convinced that the greatest fault of all | 
entirely their own. It lay in a lack of that espriii 
corps which to a soldier meant everything, to be ¥: 
out was death to a sailor, and was of untold value! 
every calling. He said there was too much consid: 
tion of how to do the most work in the least time | 
to win a prize for it. Pot-hunting in art led nowhere, | 
made only heroes of a moment not of hereafter. They shi 
think that possibly the most unsuccessful man at prize-tal) 
might become a great luminary. They should lean on ! 
help one another, and to the elders he would say they \! 
there both to learn and ‘to teach. By elders he meant) 
advanced students, for there was practically no age limit 
admission, and he knew by experience what a stimulus it# 
when the quasi-ancients gave help. The one who was al 
to launch out could say more to his fellows than hour‘ 
teaching would impart, and he was not sure this was not! 
best instruction they could have. There were always on! 
two much more advanced than the rest—pre-eminent in }? 
degree—from whom such help should come. Much could 
derived by contact with seniors, and it was but a forestalt! 
of what men and women get in after life by rub! 
shoulders. Emulation he liked to see, but rivalry § 
hateful, and it was most terrible of all when it came bets 
artists. They should fight for the glorification of } 
art and the upholding of the schools as superior to ! 
thing in Europe. This, too, would be remuneration of t' 
who taught them, and whose judgment should be used, * 
they said should be taken in, and whose word should » 
obedience, though the student’s conceit might lead him to }! 
his own opinion first. They should remember Shakespe* 
words, “Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works.” He’ 


as forcible as he could be, for he ‘could not demonaae"| 
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n art, and, indeed, he had come to the conclusion he knew 
thing about it, after his more than thirty years’ work ; but 
5 question of dealing with want of esfrit-de corps had been 
qmering, almost boiling, in his mind for a long time. After 
ain eulogising the sculptural qualities in the Turner and 
‘ome pictures referred to, Mr. Gilbert said he would 
‘er to three others who were loyal to themselves, and 
10 were represented in the neighbouring galleries, and all of 
jom, oddly enough, had at first given more time to sculpture 
an to painting—Vicat Cole, John Brett and Ridley Corbet. 
rbet was a fellow student at the Academy, and Mr. Gilbert 
d watched him for years. He was thorough in all he did. 
+ would sit for hours making drawings of every little detail 
- his pictures, hence his distant hill forms were such 
| were not found in the ordinary everyday smudge 
led a landscape. As a student, Corbet was older 
in most who were there, yet he looked on the juniors as 
ys from whom he could learn something, and, when he was 
ore proficient himself, and his then juniors were his inferiors, 
was ready, in his turn, to give what advice he could. He 
s an example of what a student should be, never thinking of 
nself, Ego was not in his vocabulary. Vicat Cole gave 
entific attention to durability of colour, but his private and 
irsonal predilection was for scientific inquiry for form, and he 
d Mr. Gilbert that the best clue to painting a tree was to 
‘sect a leaf of it. Brett was a great realist, fearless in every 
y to what he aid artistically, and he was a goldsmith, having 
ich respect for his material. Then Mr. Gilbert said the 
umbers of the Academy were elder students, and their esfrz¢ 
corps was evinced in many ways, and he added that affection 
d esprit were at the bottom of what he had spoken, but which 
them might seem like a sermon. He knew the why and 
-erefore of shortcomings in art, and that it came about by 
an consideration of who shall have this or that statue. 
aally, he conjured them to think more of becoming better 


ists than of making an ugly truth. 


| 
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Bis» TESSERZ. 
Mason the Poet, and Sir William Chambers. 


HE love of landscape gardening and of simplicity by 
| Mason, the poet, appeared in 1773, in a sprightly pro- 
ction, “An heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers.” A 
ot by descent, but born in Sweden, having come to England 
his infancy, Chambers had risen by good fortune, enterprise, 
ent and the patronage of Lord Bute, from the supercargo of 
Swedish vessel (in which he visited China) to the post of 
oyal Architect and Surveyor-General of the Board of Works 
‘His Majesty In this capacity he was engaged in laying 
t the royal gardens at Kew, in which he showed a striking 
sregard of Mason’s ideas of the picturesque. In a work 
blished about the same time, he expatiated on the wonders 
Oriental gardening as displayed in the imperial gardens of 
‘en Minn Sven, near Pekin, and more than implied a con- 
mpt for the simple natural-imitating system, and no great 
spect for nature herself. Mason, whose temper was by no 
zans free from suspicion and jealousy, perhaps thought that 
3 poem in four books, called “ The English Garden,” was 
flected upon in Sir William’s, or he might think that to 
‘tirise the Court architect was a good method of satirising 
2 Court, to which his politics were strongly opposed. The 
sthod he adopted to ridicule the Orientalist was simple 
‘d effectual. He just versified the most glaring paragraphs, 
d subjoined the original prose as a running commentary. 
¢ William Chambers, in his preface, wrote:—“ Nature affords 
but few materials to work with. Plants, water and ground 
2 her only productions, and though both the forms and 
‘angement of these may be varied to an incredible degree, 
‘they have but few striking varieties, the rest being of the 
ture of changes rung upon bells, which, though in reality 
ferent, still produce the same uniform kind of jingling, 
+ variation being too minute to be readily perceived. Art 
‘st therefore supply the scantiness of nature. Our larger 
tks are only a repetition of the smaller ones, like the honest 
thelor’s feast, which consisted in nothing but a multiplica- 
a of his own dinner: three legs of mutton and turnips, 
‘€ roasted geese and three buttered apple pies.” Mason’s 
‘sion was:— 

For what is nature? Ring her changes round ; 
| Her three flat notes are water, plants and ground : 
_ + Prolong the peal, yet spite of all your clatter, 
| The tedious chime is still earth, plants and water, 
So when some John his dull invention racks 
To rival Boodle’s dinners or Almack’s, 
Three uncouth legs of mutton shock our eyes, 

Three roasted geese, three buttered apple pies. 


| Post-Alexandrian Sculpture. 


In the various kingdoms which arose out .of the conquests 
exander ‘the arts were more or less cultivated, and not 
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only were the great master-works of former times copied to 
adorn the new capitals, but new schools of artists sprang up in 
several of them. Alexandria, Pergamus and Seleucia rivalled 
each other in art no less than in literature. At Pergamus the 
celebrated groups were composed which represented the 
victories of Attalus and Eumenes over the Gauls. It is 
believed by some that the so-called dying gladiator at Rome 
is a statue of a Gaul, which originally belonged to one of these 
groups. Ephesus also had a flourishing school of art, which 
appears to have followed in the main the style of Lysippus, and 
excelled like that of Pergamus in the representation of battle 
scenes. The Borghese fighter in the Louvre is supposed to be 
the work of an Ephesian, Agasias, and to have originally 
formed a part of such a battle scene. In Syria too art 
flourished at Antiochia until the time of Antiochus IV., before 
whose reign a number of statues had already been carried 
away by Scipio. In these new monarchies statues of the gods 
were seldom made, and when they were executed they were in 
most cases copies from earlier works, as the character in which 
the gods were represented had gradually become fixed, and few 
artists ventured to alter the forms which had becomef§typical. 
Portrait statues of kings increased, on the other hand, to a 
great extent. The vanity of the kings and the flattery of the 
artists created a new kind of statues: the princes were 
frequently identified with certain deities, and were consequently 
represented as such with all the requisite attributes. In many 
cases the mere bust of a king was put upon the body of a statue 
of a god. This was a most dangerous rock for artists ; for the 
simple representation of a king in the shape of a god, which 
commenced as early as the time of Alexander, was soon 
thought an insufficient mark of veneration, and art degenerated 
into a mere instrument of the most vulgar flattery ; pomp and 
show and tasteless ornaments were mistaken for art. Flattery 
towards the great was also shown in the monstrous number of 
statues that were erected to one and the same individual. 
Demetrius Phalereus had 360, or according to others 1,500 
statues erected to him. When the honour of a statue ceased 
to be considered as a high distinction, and when it became 
necessary to produce such numbers of statues, the workman- 
ship’ naturally became worse in proportion as the honour sank 
in public estimation. During this time it became customary 
to combine with the statues of kings and generals symbolical 
representations of towns. 


Influence of Basilicas. 


The basilican style seems at once to have revivified the 
architecture of ancient Rome, and to have purged it from 
many of its corruptions, The original germ of Roman archi- 
tecture differed totally and essentially from that of Greece. 
The one was founded upon the pier and arch, the other upon 
column and entablature. The high respect which the Romans 
entertained for the arts and literature of Greece led them from 
an early period to engraft her architecture, which had already 
been brought to perfection, upon the infant nucleus of their 
own—a union which corrupted the one and checked the 
development of the other, so that the architecture of pagan 
Rome can only be said to be really beautiful in those cases in 
which, as in the finest of her temples, the Grecian type 
was almost strictly followed, and in those great engineering 
works, such as the aqueducts, in which it was entirely 
excluded. It was reserved for Christian Rome to give scope 
and freedom to the original germ of Roman architecture by 
freeing it from the incongruous overlayings of Grecian art, so 
far at least as the principle of the column and the entablature 
can be considered its essential feature. The difference between 
the latest works of pagan and the earlier works of Christian 
Rome is strikingly expressed by the following detached passages 
from Mr. Hope :—“ The architecture,” he says, “of the 
heathen Romans, in its deterioration, followed so regular a 
course that that which most immediately preceded the con- 
version of its rulers to Christianity is also the worst,” while 
the early Christian buildings, he says, “from their simplicity, 
the distinctness, the magnificence, the harmony of their 
component parts,‘have a grandeur which we seek in vainin the 
complicated architecture of modern churches.” 


Drawing and Painting. 


Of the several branches or divisions of the painter’s art, 
separately considered, design or drawing is undoubtedly the 
most important, for on drawing not only form, but action, 
expression, character, beauty, grace and _ greatness chiefly 
depend. Colour. represents nothing, and lights and shadows 
have no meaning till they are circumscribed by form. Draw- 
ing is therefore evidently the foundation and first element of 
the art, without which all the others, ideal or practical, are not 
merely useless but nonentities. Hence it is clear that drawing 
must have existed before any other branch of painting, and that 
drawing must still have precedence in the order of acquire- 
ment, and hence we can be at no loss to account for the 
enthusiasm with which it has been spoken of, nor for the zeal 
with which the study of it has been enforced by all teachers of 
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the art. “He,” says Sir Joshua Reynolds, “that is capable of 
delineating fine forms, even if he can do nothing more, Is a 
great artist.” And Annibale Carracci was wont to say to his 
scholars, “ First make a good outline, and then (whatever you 
do in the middle) it must be a good picture.” Many more 
expressions to the same effect and of equal authority might be 
quoted, but we have yet another proof, infinitely superior to 
the opinion of any individual, however exalted, of the supreme 
necessity and comprehensive utility of drawing ; for in all the 
various schools and academies that have been instituted, in 
every place and country in which painting has obtained a local 
habitation, what has been invariably their object? Has it not 
been design alone? How little, if any, has been the attention 
bestowed on other branches of the art. If you ask them, 
“What is the first requisite in a painter?” will they not say, 
Drawing? “What the second?” Drawing. ‘What the 
third?” Drawing. They tell you, indeed, to acquire colour- 
ing, chiaroscuro and composition if you can, but they insist 
on your becoming draughtsmen. After this, to doubt the im- 
portance of drawing would be as absurd and arrogant as to 
doubt whether the institution of academies have in any degree 
contributed to the advancement of painting. 


Brick Churches of North Italy. 


The brickwork of North Italy may be studied in a large 
number of buildings in almost all the towns and cities in the 
valley of the Po, though at the same time other districts afford 
many remarkable examples. In Venice, Verona, Mantua, 
Piacenza, Cremona and Milan, and beside these in Pisa, 
Sienna, Lucca and Bologna, most of the Medizeval buildings 
are almost or altogether built of brick, and afford examples of 
almost every kind of use of the material, both by itself and in 
combination with stone and marble. - Almost all the buildings 
display more or less sham construction. At Cremona there 
are examples of this in the transept fronts of the cathedral, 
where an enormous screen wall is carried up high above the 
roofs, and pierced with rose windows of elaborate character, 
but of no possible use. The east end of the church of San 
Fermo Maggiore at Verona is an instance of an apse treated 
in a similar way, each of its sides being surmounted by sham 
gables, the grouping of which, with the pinnacles between 
them,. makes undoubtedly a most picturesque out ensemble. 
The usual arrangement of the facades of these Italian churches 
is, however, fairly real and constructional. Buttresses of flat 
projection mark the internal divisions, and the real roof lines 
(always of flat pitch) are strongly marked by elaborate cornices 
of moulded brick. The buttresses are generally carried up to, 
and are also finished by, these cornices, and above them are 
frequently light pinnacles. San.Francesco, Pavia, affords a 
fine example of this type, applied to a church consisting of nave 
and aisles. Here the buttresses are some of them moulded, 
and some covered with brick tracery, and all finished with 
delicate circular brick pinnacles. San Pantaleone, in the same 
city, is of the same type, but of five divisions in width, these 
divisions answering to the nave, aisles and chapels beyond the 
aisles inside. Of the treatment of the eastern ends of Italian 
churches those of Venice afford, perhaps, the finest examples. 
In that of Santa Maria Gloriosa dei Frari we have a central 
apse lighted by two tiers of windows, and a series of chapels 
on the east of the transepts, each with two windows on the 
same level as the lower tier of the central apse. The division 
between the two stages of the latter is strongly marked bya 
bold cornice, occupying the place which in England would be 
held by a simple moulded string-course ; and this is one of the 
ever-recurring evidences of the fact that the Gothic architects 
of Italy never so thoroughly and entirely shook off the old 
Classic traditions as did those of our own country. Another 
class of fronts very often seen is that in which it has been 
intended to cover the whole with marble; and in these cases 
the walls are first of all built very roughly in brick, with 
courses projecting at intervals for the sake of affording bond to 
the marble. In the majority of cases the marble fronts have 
never been built above the base mouldings, so that these rough 
unfinished fronts are quite characteristic of the country. In 
the vast church of San Petronio, Bologna (which if it had been 
completed would have been the largest church in Europe), we 
have one of these west fronts, and in Sant’ Anastasia, Verona, 
another. Both these churches are, on other grounds, worthy 
of admiration. 


GENERAL. 


The Society of Oil-Painters, Piccadilly, have elected the 
following members :—Messrs. L. R. Garrido, Moffat Lindner, 
Harrington Mann, A. T. Nowell and E. Borough Johnson. 

Mr. George Cadbury has given I20 acres more to the 
Bourneville Village Trust. He states that now the Education 
Act has been passed the schools will be erected. 

The Memorial to the late Bishop of St. Albans is to 
consist of a bishop’s throne in the choir of the cathedral, 
together with the completion of the choir stalls. 


The Annual Exhibition of the Royal Amateur Socie; 
will be held at Surrey House, Marble Arch, from March ig 
March 22 inclusive. A loan exhibition of miniatures will } 
held in connection with it. 


Mr. Forsyth, the sculptor, has completed the memorial t 
General Sir Samuel Browne, V.C., which is to be placed in §; 
Paul’s Cathedral. Mr. Forsyth is engaged upon a replica {o 
Lahore Cathedral. The design of the memorial contains 
figure in relief of a Punjab cavalryman, and was modelled fror 
one of the men who came to £ngland for the Coronation prc 
cession. : 


The Site of the Royal Infirmary in Manchester may } 
used for the erection of a free reference library and a) 
galleries. A part of the land would also be required for th 
widening of streets. 


The Liverpool Cathedral Committee completed th 
purchase on Monday last of the St. James’s site from th 
Corporation. The conveyance was signed and the money pai 
by the treasurers. The question of site has therefore bee 
determined in the most practical manner. 


Sir Weetman Pearson, M.P., the contractor, and Lad 
Pearson are presenting an electrical organ to Worth paris 
church, Sussex, together with a valuable altar cloth, in con 
memoration of the coming of age of their son. This ever 
takes place soon after Easter, by which time the organ, whic 
will cost over 1,000/, will have been erected. 


The Cambridge University Library have issued a repor 
on the Acton Library. They recommend that a generz 
approval be given to the plans and specifications prepared b 
Mr. W. C. Marshall, architect, for making certain structurz 
alterations in the rooms on the ground floor at the west end ¢ 
Scott’s Building, and for furnishing them with bookcases, an 
that the syndicate be authorised to carry out a portion of thi 
work during the current year, subject to any modifications 
detail which may appear to them advisable, at the estimate 
cost of 2,300/. 


At the Northern Architectural Association’s room 
36 Northumberland Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the Roy; 
Institute of British Architects’ annual selection of prize drav 
ings, together with the intermediate and final examinatio 
testimonies of study, will be on view on Monday nex 
February 16, from 3.0 till 4.30 P.M., and from 7.0 till 9.0 P.M. 


The Marlow (Bucks) parish church tower and spi 
restoration fund has now been closed. . The subscriptions, &c 
amounted to 2,533/., and the expenditure involved was 2,528/ 


The Metropolitan Asylums Board have received a lett 
from the Local Government Board with reference to the exce: 
expenditure incurred by the managers in connection with tl 
Grove Hospital, and stating that the Board, having regard | 
all the circumstances, would not withhold their sanction to tl 
expenditure and borrowing of 16,724/. in excess of the sum 
255,116/. previously authorised. | 


Standing Orders have been complied with in the case 
the Bristol, London and Southern Counties Railway Bill, whi 
proposes to incorporate a company with 4,500,000/. capital ar 
1,500,0002. borrowing powers, to construct at an estimated co 
of 4,929,1662. a series of railways eastwards from Bristol ar 
Bath, with a total length of 75 miles, which, worked in conne 
tion with the lines of the London and South-Western, Midlan 
Somerset and Dorset, and Dorset, Midland and South-Weste 
Junction Railways, will. provide an alternative route fro 
Bristol and Bath to London. | 


The Building By-laws Association held their fi 
general meeting last week, when the articles of associati( 
were adopted. The first of them provides that the objects. 
the Association shall be—(a) Where : building by-laws _ 
regulations are in force, to promote amendments so th 
official control of private buildings shall not extend beyond t 
demands of public health and safety, and thus to preve 
encroachments on individual liberty ; (2) where it is intend’ 
to adopt such by-laws or regulations, to secure that tho 
adopted shall satisfy the above conditions ; (c) to assist as! 
as possible in suitable cases those who may be unduly int 
fered with by building by-laws or regulations. (| 


The Picturesque fourteenth-century church of Kislingbu’ 
Northants, was formally opened by Bishop Mitchinson ont 
2nd inst., after the completion of the first part| of the repa! 
tion. A large scheme of restoration has been devised a 


estimated cost of 1,c0o/., and the first portion now complet 
was confined chiefly to the chancel, and cost 300/. Ano 
pulpit and new priest stalls and choir stalls to match have be 
erected. The second scheme is estimated at 7o0/., and t) 
will include the reseating and reflooring of the church. 1 
present old-fashioned square but picturesque pews will § 
place to modern seats. In addition, it is proposed to reme 
the disused western gallery, to place the handsome font im’ 
proper position, and to restore an ancient piscina. — 
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WELLS ROAD BOARD SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 


HENRY DARE BRYAN, Architect. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


én view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
“TEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 


dificult Act. 


readers. All letters must be addressed 


ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


fhe Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and ‘the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 


may be interested. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 


necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 


publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 


as brief as possible. 


communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T, hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


AcTON.—Feb. 17.—Designs are invited for erection of 
public offices and a town hall. A fixed sum of 50/. will be 
paid to each selected competitor as a contribution towards the 
expense involved in the preparation of his design. Mr. Alex. 
Hemsley, clerk, 242 High Street, Acton. 

BLACKPOOL.—April 14 —Designs are invited for a technical 
school to be erected in Blackpool at a cost not exceeding 
15,090/. Premiums of 60/, 252. and 15/. will be awarded for 
lesigns adjudged of sufficient merit, and placed first, second 
ind third in order respectively. Mr. John S. Brodie, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 


BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 28.—Plans, specifications and esti- 
nates are invited in competition for power and appliances to 
leal with the accumulations of silt in portions of the river 
arrett. Mr. W. T. Baker, town clerk, King Square, Bridg- 
vater, 

CASTLEFORD, YORKS.— Mar. 31.—Designs are invited for 
_ free library. Premiums 152. and 1o/. respectively. Mr. H. 
1. Broadbent, clerk to Urban District Council, Town Hall, 


Contract Reporter. 


CHEPPING WYCOMBE.—March 4.—Designs are invited for 
the erection of a town hall and municipal buildings. Premiums 
of 109 guineas and 25 guineas will be awarded for the designs 
placed first and second respectively.’ Mr. T. J. Rushbrooke, 
borough surveyor, 77 Easton Street, Wycombe. 

FENTON.—April 30 —Designs are invited for a public 
free library. Premiums of 60/. and 304. are offered for the two 
selected designs. Mr. S. A. Goodall, surveyor, Town Hall, 
Fenton. 

HULL.—March 15 —Designs in competition are invited for 
a memorial of the Hull soldiers who fell in the South African 
war. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 

HULL.— Mar. 31.—Designs in competition are invited for the 
extension of the town hall. Premiums of 300/., 2co/, and _ rood. 
are offered. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 

MANCHESTER.—April 30.—Architects within a radius of 
thirty miles of Manchester are invited to submit competitive 
designs for an hospital to be erected in Quay Street, Man- 
chester, at a cost not to exceed 14,000/, Premiums of 75/., 507. 
and 25/. respectively will be awarded. Mr. James Fildes 
hon. secretary, Quay Street, Manchester. 


SUNDERLAND.—April 39.—Designs are invited for proposed 
alterations and additions to Victoria Hall, Sunderland. Pre- 
miums of roo/., 50/7. and 257. will be awarded for the first, 
second and third designs respectively. Mr. F. M. Bowey, 
Town Hall, Sunderland. 

SUTTON COLDFIELD.—Feb. 20.—Designs are invited for 
the erection of a town hall adjoining the council house, the 
total expenditure to be limited to 7,000/, Premiums of 502, 
302. and 20/. respectively will be awarded for the three best 
designs in order of merit. Mr. W. A. Clarry, C.E , borough 
surveyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfiela. 

WALES.—Feb. 27 —Plans and specifications are invited for 
an infant school at Ynysmudw, Pontardawe, Swansea Valley, 
to accommodate 250 infants. Mr. W. L. Evans, clerk, 
Gwauncaegurwen, 

YEOVIL —April 10.—Premiums of twenty and ten guineas 
respectively are offered for the two best schemes for laying-out 
a piece of land on which it is proposed to erect a town hall, 
municipal buildings, markets, &c. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Borough Surveyor, at the Town Hall. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNMOUTH —Feb. 16 —-For erection of golf professionals’ 
house at Alnmouth. Mr. George Reavell, jun, axchitect 
Alnwick, 

ALRESFORD.—F eb. 20.—For erection of a house on Town 
House estate, Alresford, Hants. Mr. H. Yolland Boreham, 
architect, 75 Finsbury Pavement, E C. 

BARNARD CASTLE.—For erection of warehouse. Messrs. 
Pegg & Farrow, architects, 7 Market Place, Barnard Castle. 

BARNSLEY.—Feb, 18.—For erection of two dwelling-houses 
at Hoyland Common. Messrs. Wade & Turner, architects, 
Io Pitt Street, Barnsley. 

BATLEY.—Feb, 23.—For erection of new central stores in 
Commercial Street, Batley. Mr. Harry B. Buckley, architect, 
85 Commercial Street, Batley. 

BEXHILL.—Feb. 21.—For alterations and extensions to the 
electric-light station, Bexhill-on-Sea. Mr. E. Sholto Douglas, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Bexhill. 

BIGGLESWADE.—Feb. 16.—For erection of a boys’ National 
school at Biggleswade. Messrs. Townsend & Fordham, archi- 
tects, Cross Street, Peterborough. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Feb. 24 —For erection of forty-two tene- 


b) 


ment dwellings for the labouring classes in Mason Street and 


Green Lane, and twelve tenement dwellings and a public 
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urinal in Getley Street. Mr. Charles Brownridge, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

BRISTOL.—F eb. 17.-For construction of an embankment 
and retaining wall .adjoining the public park, Ashton Gate, 
Bristol. Mr. T. H. Yabbicom, city engineer, 63 Queen Square, 
Bristol, 

BRIGHTON —March .2.—For 
station at Southwick, near Brighton. 
town clerk, Town Hall, Brighton. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Feb. 19.—For erection of'a_ post 
office at Burton-on-Trent. Particulars may be obtained at 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 


CHORLEY.—Feb. 16.—For erection of a circular chimney, 
60 yards high, in connection with the new refuse destructor 
works. Mr. Jno. Mills, town clerk, Town Hall, Chorley, Lancs. 


CLACTON.—Feb. 18.—For construction of about 3,700 
yards of pipe sewers, varying from 9 inches to 15 inches in 
diameter, with manholes, lampholes, &c. Mr. A. R. Robinson, 
surveyor, Town Hall, Clacton- on-Sea. 


CRAYFORD.—March 2.—For erection of Northend school, 
Crayford. Mr. C. L, Morgan, architect, 43 Cannon Street, E.C. 

CROYDON.—Feb. 16.—For additions to offices, &c, at the 
electricity works, Factory Lane. Mr. Saml, Jacobs, acting 
town clerk, Town Hall, Croydon. 


CULLINGWORTH.—Feb. 16.—For erection of a house at 
Cullingworth, Yorks. Messrs. J. B. Bailey & Son, architects, 
3 Scott Street, Keighley. 

DARLINGTON. — For erecting a house at Blackwell, 
Darlington. Mr..G. Walesby Davis, architect, 37 Bondgate, 
Darlington. 

DARTFORD —Feb, 23.—For construction of a boundary- 
wall around a plot of land on the north side of the workhouse 
premises at West Hill, Dartford. Mr. G. H. Tait, architect, 
Lowfield Street, Dartford. 

DARTMOUTH.—Feb. 25.—For rebuilding the pier-house, 
widening the pier and sundry other work at Long Reach, near 
Dartford, Kent. Drawings, conditions of contract, &c., may be 
seen and bill of quantities and form of tender may be ootained 
at the office of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embank- 
ment, E.C. 

DURHAM —Feb. 26.—For erection of forty four-roomed 
cottages at Chopwell, sixteen cottages at Leadgate and new 


erection of electric-power 
Mr. Francis J. Tillstone, 


colliery offices at Langley Park. Mr. C. E, Oliver, architect, 
Consett. 

EXETER.—Feb. 19.—For supply and laying of (Section 1) 
Doulton stoneware conduits ; (2) two-phase high-tension twin- 
core concentric main feeder cables. Mr. H. D. Munro, city: 
electrical engineer, Town Hall, Exeter. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Feb. 17.—For supply, delivery and 
erection of one 300 kilowatt steam alternator. Messrs. Preece 
& Cardew, 8 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 


HALIFAX.—Feb. 24.—For erection of warehouse at Bowling 
Dyke. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects, Lord 
Street Chambers, Halifax, 

HARROGATE.—For erection of a house, The Esplanade, 
Harrogate. Mr. John Houtfe, architect, Montpellier Parade, 
Harrogate. 

HIGHAM FERRERS.—Feb. 
detached villa at Higham Ferrers, Northants. 
Hall, architect, Higham Ferrers. 


Hove.—Feb. 18.—For erecting boundary walling, shed- 
ding stores, workshops, yardman’s house, &c., at the Corpora- 
tion depdt in Sackville Road, Hove, Sussex. Mr. H. Endacott, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Hove. 

IRKLAND.—Feb., 17.—For erection of a coastguard station 
at Carnlough, co. Antrim. Plans can be seen at Mr. Acheson 
Ferguson’s, Scottish Provident Buildings, 2 Wellington Place, 
Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 20.—For.erecting central creamery at the 
town of Donegal. Mr. D. C. Pearson, architect, Donegal. 


IRELAND.—Feb. 28.—For erection of a coastguard station 
and signal station at Fanad Head, in the county of Donegal. 
Mr. H. Williams, secretary, Office ‘of Public Works, Dublin. 

IRELAND —March 2.—For covering the steel footbridge at 
Dromin station with corrugated iron roof, timber sheeting, &c., 
for the Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland) Mr. ‘Ts 
Morrison, secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—March 6,—For erection of a church at Park 
Avenue, Londonderry. Mr. M. A. Robinson, architect, 
Richmond Street, Londonderry. 

KEIGHLEY.—Feb 18.—For erection of a shop and offices. 
between Sneed’s chemist’s shop and the Star hotel, North Street. 
Messrs. Moore & Crabtree, architects, York Chambers, 
Keighley. 


17.—For erection of a small 
Mr. George 
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Kinoc’s Lynn.—Feb. 21..—For erection of a Primitive 
Methodist chapel at Fair Green, Middleton. Messrs. William 
Jarvis & Son, architects, Paradise Parade, King’s Lynn. 

KNUTSFORD.—March 3.—For erection of an administrative 
lock, covered ways, &c., and for executing certain drainage 
works at the workhouse at Knutsford, Cheshire. Mr. Robert 
J. M’Beath, architect, Birnam House, Sale. 

LAMBETH.—Feb. 18.—For alterations and additions to the 
Jaundry atthe infirmary. Mr. W. Thurnall, clerk, Guardians’ 
Board-room and Offices, Brook Street, Kennington, S.E. 

LEAVESDEN.—Feb. 25.—For erection of twenty-two cottages 
at Leavesden Asylum, near Watford. Particulars may be 
obtained at the offices of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
Embankment, E C, 

LISCARD.—Feb 19.—For erection of a chimney and main 
flue at the electric supply works, Seaview Road, Liscard, 
Cheshire. Mr. J. H. Crowther, engineer, Great Float, near 
Birkenhead. 

LITTLEHAMPTON —Feb. 18.—For construction of under- 
ground public conveniences on the Green, near Esplanade, 
Littlehampton. Mr. Arthur Shelley, clerk, Town Offices, 
Littlehampton. 

LONDON —Feb. 25.—For enlarging the buildings of the 

‘Technical Institute, Knight’s Hill, Norwood. Messrs. Hart & 
Waterhouse, 1 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 

*« LONDON.—March 3.—For construction of an underground 
convenience in Blomfield Street. Plans and specifications 
may be seen at the office of the Engineer, Guildhall. 

LONDON.-—March 1o.—For erection of offices at Euston 
Road, N W., for the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society. Mr. M. 
C. Meaby, Jessel Chambers, 88-90 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

LOUGHBOROUGH.—Feb. 19.—For extensions and alterations 
at the Board School, East Leake. Messrs. Barrowcliff & 
Allcock, architects, Mill Street, Loughborough, Leics. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb. 17.—For erection of a police-station 
and dwelling-houses in Trafford Park. Mr. Henry Littler, 
architect, County Offices, Preston. 

MorPETH.—Feb. 16—For work in connection with the 
new cattle market, comprising the erection of offices, iron-bar 
division fences, cement concreting, forming entrance to market- 
gates and fencing, &c.; also for the formation and paving of 


NELSON.—Feb. 19 —For erection of disinfector buildings 
at Reedyford, Nelson, Lancs. Mr. H. Ball, borough surveyor. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Feb, 24.—For widening the West Bridce. 
Mr. Herbert Hankinson, town clerk, Guildhall;-Northampton. 

OKEHAMPTON.—Feb. 27.—For erection’ of a W 
church and vestries at Okehampton, Devon.+ Mr. 
Chamings, architect, Okehampton, Devon. ‘ 

OLDHAM.—Feb. 24—For supply and erection of cooling 
towers, motor-driven centrifugal pumps, motors and Switch- 
gear, pipework and overhead travelling crane, comprised in 
specification No. 10, Mr. Arthur Andrew, Gas and Water 
Offices, Oldham. 

PEMBROKE Dock.—Feb. 26.—For erection of a masonic 
hall at Pembroke Dock. Messrs. George Morgan & Son 
architects, King Street, Carmarthen. ‘ 

POLKERRIS.—Feb. 25 —For construction of a steel-framed 
lifeboat house, the alteration and extension of the existing 
masonry slip, &c., upon or near the foreshore in the harbour of 
Polkerris, near Par, Cornwall. Mr. Herbert E. Cooke. hon 
secretary, Penellick, Par Station, R.S.O., Cornwall. 

RHODESIA.—Feb. 26.—For establishment and working of 
an electric tramway system, Bulawayo. Messrs. Davis & 
Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 

SCOTLAND.—Feb. 16.—For cons:ructing store reservoir on 
the Brox Burn and filters and tank, and laying and jointing 
cast-iron pipes and other accompanying: works at the Bangour 
asylum waterworks. Messrs. J. & A. Leslie & Reid, engineers 
72A George Street, Edinburgh. ' 

SCOTLAND.—Feb. 16.—For erection of a post office at 
Peebles, for the Commissioners of H.M.’Works and Public 
Buildings. All information may be obtained at H.M. Office of 
Works, Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND.—Feb. 17 —For erection of proposed attendants’ 
houses at Woodilee asylum, Lenzie, Glasgow. Mr. James R, 
Motion, clerk and_ treasurer, Parish Council Chambers 
266 George Street, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND —Feb. 18.—For providing about 330 
of dry-sand cast-iron pipes, from 18 inches to to 
diameter, for the Bangour Asylum Waterworks. 
J. & A. Leslie & Reid, engineers, 
Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND.—Feb. 20.—For erection of a drill shed at the 


esleyan 
ell 3: 


tons 
inches 
Messrs. 
724 George Street, 


roads from Oldgate Street to the market. 


town clerk, ‘Town Hall, Morpeth. 


Mr. F. Brumell, 


Royal Naval Reserve Battery at Wick, Caithness, N.B. 
Particulars on application to 
ment, Admiralty, S.W. 


the Director of Works Depart- 


ELECTRIC 


MYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


WO 
wm 


FINEST ‘ HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHER WELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO. 


‘(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


THE LIMMER 


SPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


ESTAB.] LIMITED. (1871. 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
“LIMMER, LONDON,” 2147 
London Wall. 


63 
Form or Bloc 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, éc. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 


Construction. apie N By its use 


alone can any 
Building be rendered 
Absolutely Safe from Fire. 
HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: 
TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE €0, 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS|s taurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., £.¢. 


ERFECTION 


IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Only Medal, Vienna 1873. 
‘ Works—_BRIDGWATER. 


Gold Medal Paris, 1867. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situaticn. | 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. | 


'Great Grimsby. 


|** Baltic ” 


DELTA ALLOYS, No. |. & IV. 


STRONGEST MALLEABLE BRONZE. 
RESIST CORROSION. 
DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS. 


DELTA _METAL 


DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 
MANGANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 
YELLOW METAL, CUN METAL, ETC. 


THE DELTA METAL CO., LTD. 
110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SSE 


— — 


FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte St.,W.) 
Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


Bevelled Wood Block 
Flooring. 


REGD. No. 60,808. 
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wf 
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$ 


S ole Proprietors: 


g 
Ss 
fn 
NIGHTINGALE & G2, é 
s 


Ca 


SPECIALTY— 


Redwood. gF 


Prize M edal - 


SOMERSET. 


I ee 
Vol. LXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. ‘Handsomely Bound in:Cloth. - Price 12s. 6d. 


Liverpool Exhibition, 
1886; Awards Sanitary 
Exhibitions 1885 & 1886 
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SCOTLAND, — Feb. 24 —For erection of Boroughmuir 
Higher Grade school, Edinburgh. Mr. Carfrae, architect, 
3 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND.— Feb. 27.—For erection of a coastguard 
station at Uzon, near Montrose, in the county of Forfarshire, 
Scotland. Particulars may be seen at the Watchroom, Coast- 
guard Station, Montrose, or at the office of the Admiralty 
Clerk of Works, Maybank, Hunter Place, Broughty Ferry, 
Dundee. 

SCOTLAND.—Feb, 28.—For erection of a dwelling-house on 
the farm of Wellhead, parish of Dyke, Forres. Mr. Peter 
Fulton, architect, Forres. 

SILSDEN.—Feb. 23.—For construction of a complete gas- 
works. Mr. John Driver, clerk, U.D.C., Town Hall, Silsden. 

SLAPTON.—Feb. 16.—For alterations to latrines and new 
drainage at the Board schools, Slapton, Devon. Mr. E. H. 
Back, architect, Victoria Road, Dartmouth. 

SOUTHALL-NoRWoOD.—Feb. 24.—For supply of granite, 
lime, aluminoferic, cement, disinfectants, brooms, tools, oils, 
flints, gravel, &c. Mr. Reginald Brown, surveyor, Public 
Offices, Norwood. 

STALYBRIDGE.—Feb. 19.—For erection of the superstruc- 
ture of the new electric power station at Stalybridge. Mr. 
Huon A. Matear, architect, The Temple, Dale Street, Liver- 
ool. 

SWANLEY.—Feb. 18.—For erection of a police station at 
Swanley, Kent. Mr. Charles Turner, clerk, Sessions House, 
Maidstone. 

SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD.—For alterations and additions to 
the town hall, Sutton-in-Ashfield. Mr. J. P. Adlington, 
architect, Sutton-in-Ashfield. 

SWINDON.—Feb 24.—For erection of offices, &c-, at 
Swindon, for the Great Western Railway Co, Mr. G. K. 
Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, W. 

TAUNTON.—March 25.—For erection of additional blocks 
for 300 patients, at the Cotford Asylum, near Taunton. Mr. 
J. Lodge, clerk to the committee, Cotford Asylum, Taunton. 

TICEHURST.—Feb. 24.—For erection of an administrative 
building at the Ticehurst isolation hospital, and for additions 
to the hospital buildings and outbuildings, near the Ticehurst 
Union workhouse, at Flimwell, Ticehurst, Sussex. Mr. J. C. 
Lane Andrews, clerk, R.D.C., Ticehurst. 

TOTTENHAM.—Feb. 17.—For erection of a boundary wall 
and iron fencing, gates, &c , wood fencing, lodge, convenience, 
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conservatory and greenhouses and other works at the Down- 
hills Recreation Ground, Tottenham. Mr. W. H. Prescott, 
engineer, Tottenham. 

WaALrs.—Feb. 16.—For additions and alterations to the 
Gilfach Fargoed Board school, near Bargoed. Messrs. James 
& Morgan, architects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

WALES.—Feb. 21.—For erection of a free library at 
Buckley, Flints. Messrs. John H. Davies & Sons, architects, 
14 Newgate Street, Chester. 

WaALES.—Feb. 21.—For erection of dwelling-house and 
business premises at Pontardawe. Mr. David J. Michael, 
architect, National Chambers, 97 Oxford Street, Swansea, 

WALES.—Feb. 23.—For erection of sixty-six houses at 
Caerau, Maesteg. Mr. W. Y. Davies, architect, Talbot Road, 
Maesteg. ‘ : 

WALES.—Feb. 23.—For erection of two cottages near 
Ystradgynlais station. Mr. Daniel Thomas, Railway Terrace, 
Ystradgynlais. ; 

WaALeEs.—Feb. 26 —For a masonic hall at Pembroke Dock, 
Messrs. George Morgan & Son, architects, King Street, 
Carmarthen, Bae. 

WALSALL —Feb. 18 —For erection of a transformer station 
in Butts Road. Mr, John R. Cooper, town clerk, Walsall. 

WELLINGBOROUGH —Feb. 17.—For extension of a culvert 
under the Workhouse Road, and for supply and fixing of a cons 
tinuous iron fence from the culvert towards the Mill House, 
Mr. J. T. Parker, clerk, U.D.C., 29 Church Street, Welling. 
borough, : 

WHEATLEY HILi.—Feb. 21.—For erection of seventy 
workmen’s houses, for the Weardale Steel, Coal and Coke Co.,, 
Ltd, at Wheatley Hill Colliery, Durham. Particulars will be 
supplied by the Company, Thornley Colliery Office, Thornley, 
R.S.O. 

WIMBLEDON —March 3.—For erection of a central fire 
brigade station in Queen’s Road, Wimbledon. Mr. C. H, 
Cooper, surveyor, Council Offices, The Broadway, Wimbledon, 

WORKINGTON.—Feb. 18,—For alterations and additions to 
the West Cumberland steam laundry, Workington. Mr. Charles 
W. Eaglesfield, architect, Gordon Street, Workington. 

YorK —Feb. 16.—For sewering, levelling, paving, metaly 
ling, channelling, &c, of all private streets required to be made 
up within. the city of York during a period of twelve months, 
Mr. A. Creer, city engineer and surveyor, Guildhall, York. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 


Copied or Lithographed, with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ‘‘INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 


lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH 


| ; 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 


Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 


Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 


cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per rea 


m. 
OLDACRES & CO., © “oxox. wc. 


‘Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x9"”x5”, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.”’ 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 


naraed on Application. 
MrpAt AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, |® 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


rou Crayons iidian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles, 
ippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ ART METAL WORKS. 


Materials of every description, 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE,|HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


METCHIM & SON, 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. 5 | 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL 


Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.H. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Hlectric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


A. HARRIS, 


T. 
SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 


INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
«‘DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 


TORPEDO 


GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, 
ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 


Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


ALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 


Established 50 Years. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process.’ 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up t 
73inches wide). | 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., s.W., POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers, sa 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHE! 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway 


WESTMINSTER. : 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. i 
Telegraphic Address, ‘ Cartoons, London.’ 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, ' 


W. J. FURSE & CO 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restor! 
Telegrams, “‘ FURS#, NOTTINGHAM.” ie 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. | 


PATENT 


EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


‘ 


GARRATT 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E: 
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BEXLEY HEATH. 


TENDERS. 


ASHBY WOULDS. 


For an extension of water-mains in the Ashby Woulds Urban 
Mr. JAMES W. 


District Council. 
High Street, Woodville. 
Warren & Stacey 
A. Harvey, Hill 
on-Trent (accepted ) . ; : ; 


BANBURY. 


For supply and delive 
ra Ae year ending March 31, 1904. 
borough surveyor. 


JEE’s HARTSHILL GRANITE AND BRICK Co., LTD., hand- 

course chippings, 7s. 3d.; 
fine chippings, 75. 3¢; granite dust, 7s. 3¢.; 13-inch 
machine-broken stone, 9s. 3. (accefied ). 


picked stones, 7s. 9@. per ton ; 


BARNSLEY. 


For erection of stone boundary fence wall with piers, adjoining 
HENRY TAYLOR, borough sur- 


the cemetery. Mr. J. 


veyor. ; 
HicHAM & SON, Barnsley (accepted) . 


Street, Swadlincote, Burton- 


ivery of Hartshill stone within the borough 


For adaptation of th 


e building known as Oak House, Broad- 


way, Bexley Heath, for Council offices, and the erection of 


council chamber, waiting and cloak-rooms, &c. Mr. 

ROWLEY, surveyor, Meee ae eet ere . £3,931 0 0 
A. J. Glock ‘ A ‘ : 196 3,07GeI1Ly 2 

“6297: 9 F, Spencer & Son : ; . mate, Om0 

G. F. Minter 25375 Of 0 

f ieee ot) ae G. W. Lucas 2223 aoe O 
W. H. Smith 2,102, The 6 

Ennis Bros. . : ; A : : 1,988 2 3 

J. LONSDALE, Swanley Junction (accepied ) 1,960 0 O 


Mr. N. H. Dawson, 


BOLTON-LE-SANDS. 


For alterations and additions at Hawkshead, Bolton-le-Sands, 
Mr. J. PARKINSON, architect, 67 Church Street, Lancaster. 


Accepted tenders. 


R. B. Wilson, Bolton-le-Sands, mason. 


T. Pearson, Bolton-le-Sands, joiner. 
Hall & Son, Lancaster, slater and plasterer. 


| Calvert & Heald, Lancaster, plumber. 


« 4422) Of O 


For erection of seven dwelling-houses and outworks in Grafton 


Street. 
Street, Barnsley. 
Accepted tenders. 
A. Smart, 11 Leopold Street, builder . 
J. Thornley, Shambles Street, joiner . 
j. Shaw, 215 Park Road, plasterer 
M. Fleming, Eastgate, slater 


F. W. Rogers, Church Street, plumber and 


glazier. : : on ; 
C. Whitwell, Sheffield Road, painter . 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 


For supply of tramway girder rails for electric traction, 
Dick, KERR & Co., London (accefied ). 


BLOFIELD. 
For alterations to drains. 


Messrs. WADE & TURNER, architects, 10 Pitt 


H. Warbrick, Lancaster, painter. , 


Total, £1,078 4s. 


BRIGHTON. 
, .£948 10 0 For erection of new schools, Portslade. Mr. E. H. LINGEN 
305 0 O BARKER, architect, Hereford. 
99 0 0 Drake ; : é : : : + 4,2,050) 0.70 
78 10 o Huntley & Beck ‘ : TLL T0708 Ose O 
Holland : 1,904 10 6 
49 0 0 Cook & Sons 1,850 0 oO 
25.17 6 Hackman & Co. E8255 OF oO 
Rowland Bros. . 1,799 0 0O 
Longley & Co. . GEG) (i Co 
Sattin & Evershed 1,727) 0/0 
Nash & Nash 1,695 4 0 
Wells 1,603,703 
Gann & Co. L677 1G! 0 
Field & Co. 1,652 00 
Smith & Sons : ¢ : : : ip oyey te; Ke 
‘ . AGGeE oro EASTWOOD, Market Harborough (accepéed ) Rois oOo oO 


J. WRIGHT, Moulton (accepied ) 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


cAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
phalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


._ Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


VITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
ULGAN HOUSE, 5GLUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


very description of ironwork for the Exterior and 

anterior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

Designs and Estimates supplied. _‘ Trial order solicited. 


LTER & CO. 
SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
AND UTHER ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
Flat Roofs, Basement and other 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphaite 
ing Work. A1l communications to 
7 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON. W. 


© HELLIWELL 


“PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


ATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS, 
(DON OFFICEs 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W, 
SESS 
LIST of Art Plates published in “The 


- Architect’ will be forwarded on appli 
cation to Gilb 
od & Co., Ltd., Imperiat Suildings, S giobe Ciccus ee 


Vv. SA 


+S 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, | 


Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees. 


A LIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 
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Will be forwarded on application to 
GILBERT WOOD & Co. LTD., 
Imperial Buildings. Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS. 
| WALTER’S iitvcvea 


VENTILATORS 


THE MOST POWERFUL 
EXTRACTOR MADE. 

Also Makers of WALTER'S Patent 

Solid Hinged Sherringhams, Mica | 

Flaps, Tobin’s Tubes, Smoky Ohim- 

ney Oowls, &c. 


DESIGN No. 1-0. 


WALTERS( Wolverhampton) | 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
London Representative :— 


MR. H. J. HORTON. 


85 Gracechurch Street, 
E.C. | 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


| PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 

} IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 

Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 

Basements, Stables, Coach-Honses, Slaughter-Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


INDSTRIAL@@ 
ART STUDIOS® 
19° WELLINGTON 
5! GLASGOW @ 


W2CIEIKLE-&- SONS 
GLASS-STAINERS 
DLCORATORSAND® 
ART-TURAISHERS @ 
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CARDIFF. 
For construction of two masonry skew-arch bridges, z.e (Con- 
tract No.1) bridge over docks feeder in Cathays Park ; 
(2) bridge to carry North Road widening over docks feeder. 
Mr. W. HARPUR, borough engineer. 


Bridge No. 1. 


Williarns & Hoare . £5,042 14° 9 
F. Ashley . : 5 : «, 44034 3° 6 
A. W. Cadwallader . ‘ 4,873: 13 6 
Lattey & Co., Ltd. 4,763 18 9 
J. Allen & Son . ; é ; : =) 4705990700 
E. Turner & Sons. ; 3 5 ; -. 4,305 Io 5 
C. DAVIES, Cardiff (accepted) . : 4,035 II 9 
Bridge No, 2. 
F. Ashley . , : : 5 ; 1,699 13 9 
A. W. Cadwallader . 13676256 5 
~ Williams & Hoare 1,669 5 9 
* J. Allen & Son . : : 10708 7% 7 
Lattey & Co., Ltd. . . : ; : 15022 O70 
C. Davies . ‘ 3 : : : : ot, 409nc0.10 
E, TURNER & SONS, Cardiff (accepted ) Tol 63) 23 
: CASTLEFORD. 
For street works in Carlton Street, Castleford. Mr. W. GREEN, 
surveyor. 


G. Dyson, Crownpoint, 
(accepted ) : : 320 14 I0 
For carrying-out of works for the improvement of Duke 
Street, Castleford. Mr. W. GREEN, surveyor. 
J. L. RODGER, Albion Street (accepled) . £1,055; ve 0 
, CHANDLERSFORD. 


For partial reconstruction of Chandlersford Bridge, Hants. 
Mr. W. J. TAYLOR, The Castle, Winchester. 


Balnford, Rochdale 


F. Osman . : ; wh 310"20) 50 

Coston& Co. . : ’ : ; 290 "ROMO 

Wort & WAY, Salisbury (accepted) . 23713 m0 
CHATHAM. 


ee 


CHELMSFORD. 


For street works in Wharf Road, Chelmsford. Mr. H. Giyny 
WARNE, surveyor, Avenue Chambers, Market Road, 


Chelmsford. 
F. Johnson . £460 0 o 
1D. Porter : 459 0 o 
Wilson, Border & Co. . 402 © 0 
J. Rayner . - : 396 a o 
R. A. Bonnat & Co. . : ‘ : 393; 3a 
J. JACKSON, Forest Gate, E. (accepied ) 320 O@ 


CLEETHORPES. 
For redraining 37 to 63 Park Street, Cleethorpes, Lincs. 


H. Bancroft . ; : : : : 3 £52 19 & 
J. ELKINS, 32 Garibaldi Street, Grimsby (accepted) 41 19 0 


COLCHESTER. 


For supply of electrical plant. 
Accepted tenders.. 
Davey & Paxman, expansion engine . £1,350 O88 
Mather & Platt, supply and erection of a 
dynamo ; : : : 850 0 @ 
Stanford & Co, cast-iron water-tank 142 0 0 


For wiring and fittings for the electrical lighting of the Essex 
and Colchester Hospital. 


R. Dawson & Go. .L172 Om 
J. A. Kuner. 5 ee ; : 168 Io o 
WHITTAKER BROS , Dudley (accepted) . 368 I0 o 


DIDCOT. 


For alterations and additions to the Board school at Didcot for 
the Didcot School Board. Messrs. HOARE & WHEELER, 
architects, Reading and London. 


Quantities by Messrs, 


For erection of printing works at rear of 258 High Street, H. COOPER & SON, 17 Friar Street, Reading. 


Chatham. Mr, R. LLEWELLYN HONEY, architect, 5 W. Stokes & Son £1,178 ‘Ome 
Gordon Terrace, Rochester. J. Smallbone 970 0 oO 
. J. A. Leonard : - £560 0 0 HH. Bowden 949 6 0 
J. L. Trueman & Son . Me svi op (6) G. King ; ; 944 12 a 
PF. Gantt : ‘ ; 515.40 GO J. Colborne ‘ : . : : giz 17 0 
G. B. SILVER, Chatham (accepted) 509 0 O BOSHER & SON, Cholsey (accefted ) . 850 0 oO 


DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. 


The Doulting Stone Co.) a j 
E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND, | 


S WOW 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


VES’ PATENT ROOFIN 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. | 
FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, &0. | 
Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


SMBESS PRICES, ARR, TULE PARTICULARS, GRAVES’ PATENT ROOFING CO., 14 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


American Maple Flooring: 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced: 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168,10 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross, Telegraphic Address ‘* Veneer London. 


| 
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DEVONPORT. 


For the supply of materials for and the execution of the over- 
head equipment of about 2 miles 4 furlongs 3 chains of 


FULHAM. 


For supply, delivery and erection of the following plant :— 
(Contract No. 9) two electric passenger lifts. 


double trolley line, &c. Mr. C. CHADWELL, consulting | J. G. Childs & Co., Ltd. PA920°'0 0 

engineer, 20 Victoria Street, Westminster. B &S. Folding Gate Coy Ltd: - SIO’ Oo 9 
Estler Bros. . £4,258 0 oO British and Electric Plant Co., Ltd. Goon. si. a 
W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co. . 4,166 0 o Waygood & Otis, Ltd. . 670 0 o 
R. W Blackwell & Co. penser No. u 4,103 0 oO Sunderland Forge and Engineering Cor Ltd. 668 o o 
G Hill & Co. . : 4,092 0 O Easton & Co., Ltd... 662 0 o 
W. Griffiths & Co, 4,071 0 9 Sunderland Forge and Engineering C Gol: Ltd. 648 © o 
W. T. Glover & Co.. 4,067 0 oO C. & A. Musker (1901), Ltd... 640 0 oO 
St. Helens Cable Co. 4,c67 0 oO C. Bell. ; : 620 0 oO 
British Insulated and Helsby Wires (1) . 3,967 0 oO Moffat & Eastmead, Ltd. 594 0 oO 
British Insulated and ee Wires ie 3:927 0 0 Clarke, Bennet & Co., Ltd. 583 0 Oo 
Siemens Bros. & Co. ‘ 3,884 0 Oo Safety ‘Lift & Elevator Co. . 530 0 oO 
Lowdon Bros. 3,861 0 oO J. Richmond & Co., Ltd. Scoy OO 
M. A. Shepstone & Co. (1) 3,842 0 O A. W. Penrose & Co. : 500 0 Oo 
British Thomson-Houston Co. : mol te On. O TURNER, ATHERTON & Co. (accepted ) 470 0 Oo 
R. 4 ia & Co, London (2) (ac- GILSLAND. 

Alp : "+ + + 3,795 9 ©] For making a boring 6 inches diameter and 300 feet deep at 
M. A. Shepstone & Co (2) eee ite West Nichol, Gilsland, Northumberland. ie TERY W. 
HW. Blackwell & Co. (3) 3,656 9 0 TAYLOR, engineer, St Nicholas Chambers, Newcastle-on- 
British Electric Equipment Co. 3.641 0 Oo Tyne. 2 
R, W. Blackwell & Co. (4) 3,614. 0 O Tilley ae Son ioe 
R. W. Blackwell & Co. (5) S50 te OO F, rap lon Bae } SIE as 

Aqueous Boring Co. 461 fo) 
peniee Le Grand & Sutcliff Hip aes 
For supply of a disinfector for isolation hospital, Tanfield. R. Henderson 444 II Io 

Mr. G. T. WILSON, architect. leleriaaca: ; 395 0) oO 

WALKER & SONS (accepted ) el tom On 0 J. Thom, Patricroft* . 301 12. 8 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


GLOUCESTER. 
For reconstruction of the Sudbrook culvert under the Midland 


For sewerage works and the construction of sewage tanks and 
bacteria beds, and the levelling, laying-out and fencing of 
44 acres of land for sewage-disposal purposes at Ushaw 


Moor, Broom. Mr. GEO. GREGSON, surveyor. Railway Company’s goods yard, High Orchard. Mr. 
J. Thompson : “£3 O5 Jaen ers R. READ, city surveyor. 
G. T..Manners . 3.780540) 0 Smith & Co. . 4 L020 O14 
R, Oliver . 3,495 13 9 E. Nuttall. 5 Yipes) 2A ai 
G. Wells 3,259 16 oO J. Riley 051 4° °3 
J. G. Bradley 2,906 9 3 A. Kellett & Sone: onde ia) aie 
J. CARRICK, Durham (accepted ), 270le £2507 S. Wood 6,008 3 6 
J. Barnes . 5,915 0 oO 
EVESHAM. Cruwys & Hobrough 5,760 18 Io 
For erection of vagrant wards and union offices. Johnson & Langley . 4,964 3 I 
ESPLEY & Co, LTD. (accepted ) Late ORO J. BYARD & SONS, Gloucester (accepted) . 4,880 0 o 


Prevents Dry Rot, 


Fungus, Decay, 


Paoniri ) E ae 
a Wood Preservative. = 
Particulars from MIA JOR & CO. Ltd. Solignum Depot, HULL. 


&c. 


Solignum 


and is a pleasing 
Stain. 


a 


Gi Sliding Doors. 


BBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. 


= TERRA-COTTA 


| 
SANITARY PIPES. 


: 
| 
| 
| 


PARTY WALLS 


WAREHOUSES, &c. | 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS. DEPTFORI, s.t. | LONDON. 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


IN ALL 
COLOURS. 


GLAZED BRICKS. 


JOHN GLARK, LTD., 


BLOOMSBURY hes & WIRE WORKS: 
46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Manufacturer of every description 
of useful and ornamental 


WIREWORK, 


Sieves, Lime Sereens, Desk 
Rails, Wirework for Coil 
Case, Lifts, &e. 
Special low quotations for Wirework 
for the protection of Windows and 
Skylights. 

Estimates and Illustrations post 


| UTI] tree om appication. 
; TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD, 


HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


fi 
| fie D 
TAOTEOENAHAUARA 
aN 
AN 
CAN ANARANEUNA 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH, 


Telegrams, ‘“* Haywood, Moria’’ 
National Telephone, No. 17. Swadiincote, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HALIFAX. HAMPTON. 

For erection of a pair of dwelling-houses on the Albert | For erection of a detached house in the Acacia Road, Hampton, 
Promenade. Mr. LISTER COATES, architect, Yorkshire Middlesex. Mr. FREDK. G. HUGHES, architect, Marling 
Bank Chambers, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. Park, aap oe : ; 

Amended tenders accepied. UE ne Ra 3 4 ; : £99 3 a 5 
T. Pickles, Luddenden Foot, mason and ex- J shat i eoton 8 i : : ; 8n5 og 

ie ek : 3 : 3 é : ks Ee The: E Potterton East Molesey 2 4 - 795 0 O 
Fielding & Bottomley, South Parade, carpenter TASin A a ee Hampton Halle P ae 

ene jomes < i : : erie kh D Judd Kingston Hill 780 0 Oo 
E. Heighington, New Road, plumber and glazier 138 90 0 L. Redgrave Salina Hill E ; ; : 760 cae 

= > - le 9 . e . ° 
Rushworth & Firth, New Bank, slater, plasterer J. Hebblethwaite,,Twickenham . : | 1 66nemenme 

and concreter . 4 ; eee : Lea OFLO x ie ‘ q 

Moss Bros., Commercial Street, painter, do. 2OsTOweO No te:.der yet accepted. 
HAMMERSMITH. HASLEMERE. 

For supplying and laying a length of about 512 yards of 17-inch | For erection of a school to accommodate 120 children at 
lead water-main, with stand-posts, &c. (exclusive of excava- Camelsdale, Shottermill, Fernhurst. Mr. J. H. HOWARD, 
tion), at the borough cemetery, Margravine Road. Mr. architect, Lower Street, Haslemere. 

MAIR, borough surveyor. B. Slade & Son ‘ 5 ; : F . £1,600 o o 
G; Bradshaw. 8 sh oe L150. 0,904" EChapman sa Lowey « . «6° ge 
R. Goodman & Sons . on ete 5S Seon OO G. Gardiner. ee ete 
C. Yates. : . . . . : a LI9I96.93 J. W. Humphreys . . . F é . 1,340) Orme 
Gardner:& Hazell «© 6 we ww) 106 OO | EE Milton... 5 
W. Whatley . . . . . . - 103 15 0 Haslemere Builders, Ltd. . : : : . 1,257) Ome 

;Peattie 2.0 2. 0 ew ee ION OO) A Longhurst . 
Hall & Son. . . . . . . -, 10F 6 2 W. HARDING, Shottermill (accepted) . Ili soee 
F, W. Staniland . : : . . . - 99 13 . Marshall : ‘ 5 : ‘ ‘ . L112: ome 
S. G., Crook. : ; : A : : si. YOB ASSO J ‘ 

G. Rayworth : ; : . . : b 'O82=6:70 
GaH:-Cook’. ; : : ‘ : : be ONE Ip 
a Barker & Co. . 5 . s e : e & : 6 HUDDERSFIELD. 
a ge pe ens E ; : : ; ; : 87 10 : For erection of a new Wesleyan church at Longwood. Mr. J. 
oe Byron : : : ; j f 3 87 6 10 BERRY, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 
Cane Price te en Be a le ae ks SR eS Accepted tenders. 
W. Weller . . : : : 5 : = Ode sla eno T. Bottomley & Son, mason. 
Handover & Gascoigne 3 ; ; : a! 4S 4 EO. Wood Bros., joiner. 
G. Jennings. : ; ; : < A 2 DE 20 a7. J. H. Taylor & Co, plumber. 
C, Harris . ; ; . ; js ; 7 eahs 20. J. H. Robinson & Son, plasterer. 
E. Doggett . : : : : ; : > nt eG SO, A. Wrigley, painter. 
A. C. Hrywoop, 44A Bridge Street, W. T. Allison, Ltd., slater. 
(accepted ) . _ : : : : 2 eer Le Ta vO: Calvert & Co., iron pillars. 
C. Johnson . ; : ; : . : 2 ES ORZO T. Armitage, electric light. 


TD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
gs BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD — 
a | a § Telegrams, “‘Snewin, London.’ LONVON, E.C. Telephone, 274 Holborn, — 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See neat issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


YORKSHIRE PATENT GLAZIN 


(LIMITED). 


LIVERSEDGE. 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the .) 


Sp ON “PREMIER” SYSTEM 
OF GLAZING. 


ABSOLUTELY THE MOST IMPROVED . 


WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY. 


For Index of Adwertisers, see page xs 
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HENLEY-ON-THAMES IRELAW D—continued. 
F or sewerage works in Watlington for the purposes of the For erection of a medical officer’s residence, dispensary and 
main drainage of the district. Messrs. JOHN TAYLOR, out-offices in the town of Blessington, including the forma- 


Sons & SANTO CRIMP, engineers, 27 Great George tion of yard, the construction of drains, the erection of 
Street, Westminster. yard wall, entrance and side gates, closets, baths, lavatory 


E. Iles, jun | ; ' ; 7 : - £3,060 te) basins, &c., and providing hot and cold-water supply for 
C. Ford . , 3 : : , : 3,048. 0 O the premises. fi 
F.W. Trimm . 4 : ; 5 ; . 923057 <0 0 J. Taytor, Brannockstown, Kilkullen (ac- 
W. Lutson ¢ F ‘ : 4 : 2,926 or oO cepted ) . . ° . . ‘ : £1,185 Loe oO 
A G. Osenton . . : . . . . 2,872 C O| For supply and erection of two ovens of retorts on the re- 
Collier & Catley ° . . . . - 2,704 I 8 generative principle, complete with all bench and retort 
T. Free & Co. Cee ees ao ts 62D. OO ironwork. 
T. Free & Sons. : ‘ ; ; : ci hla F. C. SUGDEN & CoO., 22 East Parade, Leeds 
GrBell . : - . : 7 @2{00" 40° Oo PPIs: £595 0 0 
Johnson & Langley . 2 : : : e372. 80. 0 é ‘ : 
W. Mander : ; ‘ z ; ha. 344-15 oO Note. yonder Paieed ot £420 to £790. 
Streeters & Todhunter 4 : : 5 i 2;310 19 II KIRKBY-IN-ASHFIELD. 
“f sag . F 4 ; : : : cae H For further extension of the main sewer in Cemetery Road for 
eed bros si 1S a distance of 264 yards. Mr. WM. DODSLEyY, surveyor 
G. R. MANN, High S Street, » Edgware (accepted 2,030 5 9 14 Stockwell Gack MAnsheld pyo? 
S.Wood . . 1795 © ©| Ww. Baines . any: iO 
J. TOMLINSON, South Normanton, near Alfreton 
IPSWICH. (accepted ) : : A - ; 1 240: 40 0 
For additions to workshops at St. John’s Home Mr. HENRY J. LEEDS. 
- WRIGHT, architect, 4 Museum Street, Ipswich. For street works on the Ivy House estate, York Road, Leeds. 
C A. Green 5 , : 3 ; are oR) W. CLAYTON, Theakes Lane, Armley, Leeds (accepied ). 
Cooper & Haward. : - : , 165 10 oO 
H. Skerritt . : : : é é ; ike 108 LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
aerrost . : : : . . : . 155 © o| For providing inside w.c.’s for staff of girls and infants’ 
V. A. Marriott . : 4 : : Pash OF © departments, and peace under boys and girls’ lavatory 
ReaG. Seaman . ; : : : : ee BES Ys, Ke) ranges ; altering weir of latrines of boys, girls and infants’ 
M. Death . ; ; : : : ‘ wetss 20). O offices ; providing additional asphalte dado and sparge 
W. H. Death : ; é : ; : A, Ome @ pipes to urinals and access to rain-water pipes, and trap- 
W. H. Bloomfield , é i : ‘ sp AODeO 12 O ping sink to schoolkeeper’s house, &c , Cobourg Road. 
G. Thwaites 2 A ; : : . Pier s4' Ou © H. Line ? ; é + 10 per cent. on schedule prices 
E. Scott ; : J 8EZ0 REO LO Unsigned . : : . : £497 oO 
C. STEARN & Go" Ipswich (accepted) : > oZ04FD 7 0 J. W. Falkner & Sons" : ‘ 5 ; ABT gO. 0 
Johnson & Co. . : : ° - : erty) pho 
W. Downs . A : 7 : : : 5270100. 0 
IRELAND. W. V. Goad - - : 4 : 1258.30 0 
For alterations in the infirmary of the workhouse, Downpatrick. Maxwell Bros, Ltd. : : : : «| £250 Up (0 
W.Veill =. : : : : é BAIO2 0° Oo E.prector, . ; : 7 : : : ws 240. 3D". O 
R.& J. McDonald. : : : + BIOO 190.0 Rice & Son. : <18230 apo 
J. Dickson, Belfast (accepted ) : : : a tODe Ono * Recommended for acceptance. 


Tu: BATH STONE FIRMS, L™’ 


“OOLITE, LonDoN” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. = awe, en oa 


“OOLITE, BATH.” 
es OOLITE, PORTLAND.” L & S.WR., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
ne OOLITE, LIVERPOOL,” Head Offices: BA TEL. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. ohkS Py > 


QUARRIES Gs gu QUARRIES. 
‘I Week 
MONK’S PARK. § {uU anno peed BOX GROUND. 


CORSHAM DOWN. g Yo & ack COMBE DOWN. 
.\) 4" 
CORNGRIT. Hons, wae STOKE GROUND. 
> : FARLEIGH DOWN. « cath yo sbtamnedtontrat WESTWOOD GROUND. ss a 
eéistere isf 
TRADE MARK, BRADFORD. wh ® The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. ee eR 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


SUD OM. OFFICE @ Sy — > *- TESTED: BY «> SS 


THE.’ pe Re Leet de ‘congrsee 


a2 3 - SOUNDPROOF - 


=|PARTITIONS 


PATENT SLABS &: BLOCKS| a M| -FLOORS-CEILINGS -Erc - 


JAKING:SC ge = Ni Queen Vicroria St EC. 


ey IMPLY.AND RAPIDLY ERECTED|& 


6 HOLYWELL ROW, FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E.c. 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MAUGHAN’S PATENT GEYSER 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD — continued. 

For divisional offices, St. se es Hill site. For special school (mentally defective), four classrooms of 
ROL ONE EO eS 6 Oe £6 (ERR ieea os twenty each, and enclosing, draining and tar-paving th 
E. Lawrance & Sons eT UK Nas anaes eee et eiGonl lind, Ancona Read ~~ 
W. Smith & Sons. : 5 5 3 2805098. FO 0 / oy 
Lathey Bros. . . : : ; : ; 6,061 0 0 J. Garrett& Son . « : a fs £4,451 0 0 
Hudson Bros. . 5 : 5 : : - 20,0335 108-0 Bat. Higgs Pe A ; ‘ 4,416 0 o 
Rice& Son. : : : 5 ; - 15,999 "0 <0 Holliday & Greenwood, Lid : : » 4,318 oO © 
EP. Bulled &‘Co..% : : 5 : 65,057 TOU W. Johnson & Co, Ltd. . an ; - 4,296 0 9 
PH. Higgs a, : : ; : 855942) 10:10 E. Lawrance & Sons a : : - 4,206 Glee 
E. Triggs . 5 ; : : é 2570408 10.00 Treasure & Son : . ¢ . ; - 4,242 “ome 
J.&M. Patrick ; ; : ; : mS 77 O GOL sO. E. P. Bulled & Co. . a. : 5 F - 4,207 sOmme 
Stimpson & Co. ; : : : ; 2015377004040 Stimpson & Co. : 3 ian 5 - 4,260 (Game 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. . ; 5 : a) £5;020-40 1.0 Rice& Son. 5 5 A ; 5 - 4,199 Gums 
W. H. Lorden & Son A : 5 5 e534 32 10anO Thomas & Edge 5 : 4 “ i - 4197 (Ome 
J. Garrett & Son ; ; : 4 é A240. O i. Do Leng : 5 : “ : . 4,174 ome 
John Appleby & Sons* . 5,414, 09-0 J. Smith & Sons, Lida @ 5 5 3 - 4 C6r Omg 

For manual training centre for forty children, with waterclosets J. & C. Bowyer . 3 5 : : - 4,055 “ome 

and urinal, Berger Road. J. & M. Patrick : 4 : . : - 4,049 0 0 

J. Grover & Son 5 5 ; : ; “£1454 OVO J. Marsland & Sons . : “ . : - 3,066 “ome 
J. Allen &-Sons, Ltd. : ; : : 1,439 0 Oo John Appleby & Sons* ., ; Rr . ‘3,809 “Game 
Marchant & Hirst . : : : ‘ Et 407.40 20 
W. Gregar & Son . : 5 : ards 3OR BO=O : : BP? : 
Ww. oneaur & Sons, Ttds : : ; : 1386 o o| For refitting boys and infants’ offices ; providing sparge pipes 
Clarke & Bracey . : : . : -) E1340’ 0 40 and automatic tanks to urinals; rebuilding girls’ offices 
E. Lawrance & Sons : : ‘ 4 ve 335 210.0 further away from school building and refitting girls’ P.T, 
¥. Bull. . . - 1,308 0 0 offices on roof; refitting existing lavatories where at 
Been ss Fotheringham, Ltd. ; ; ae te ee present provided with tip-up basins, and substituting glazed 
Treasure & Son ; : ; : 1 l- 210 O nO : 
W. M.iDabbe . i ; i : ; f 1,231 as open channels for the present horizontal wastes; Providing 
J. Outhwaite & Son . : : : : », AI, 205 MIO O teachers’ lavatories; office and urinal accommodation for 
J. Willmott & Sons . 5 : ; , , 1 ,168i00 50 the male pupil teachers and part new drainage scheme, 
Lathey Bros.* . 1,153 9 0 Essex Street. 

For providing and fixing complete ‘low- pressure hot-water 

apparatus to three halls, eighteen classrooms, cloak-rooms G. pate J y : ; i ; : - £3,600 © © 

corridors and lavatories (boys, girls and infants), Lucas J. emia : ; : ; ; i - 3:3°5 Ge 

Street Marchant & Hirst . : . : - - 3,245 oan 

a R. P. Beattie, . A 4 5 : : - 3,186 Ome 
Ticiie ; : : : ; : : - £050 A J. Willmott & Sons . , : : : 5 3,166 oa) 
Comyn Ching & Co. ; ; ; y ; ‘ 579 0 O E. Lawrance & Sons : : ; A . 3152 Cae 
Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins, Ltd. . . . 52419 0 | Durbin& Katesmark . . . . . 3,053 © © 
RR tiarlow wo Gon : 475 0 © G. S. S. Williams & Son . : : 5 + 3,035 Oe 
Brightside Foundry & Engineering Co,Ltd. . 469 0 o| J: W.Falkner& Sons.” 5 “(Geet o- 
W. G. Cannon & Sons* . 52449 OO Johnson & Co." d } ; : 2,031 a 

* Recommended for acceptance. “id Recoiuie aa for acceptance. 


= OO 


HEWETSONS 
REBUILDING 
SALE 


The Furnishing Event of 1903 


Now proceeding, from 9 a.m. until 7 p.m. 
(Saturdays 9 a.m. until 2 p.m.)—a practically 
unreserved clearance, at sacrificial prices, of — 


BARGAINS IN 
FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, 
and CARPETS; 
CHINA, GLASS, 
CURTAINS, &c. 


An Immediate visit advised—but send also for 
BARGAINS BOOKLET —Free and post free— : 
a Hundred IIlustrations; Thousands of Clearance = a 


Lots: yet only a tithe of Hewetsons’ Reductions The “DURBAR.”_A Funei Oak Bed Set, with Repoussé Gorer Handles and Hinges. Compile ng: 6 ft. 


. Wardrobe, with usual fittings ; 4 ft, Toilet Table, with 3 drawers : 4 ft. Washs tand, with marble top 
during SALE. and tile back: Ped estal, 3 Chairs, and Towel Rail, complete, $27 10s. : 


212 & 204 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, we" 


Adjustable-back Easy Chair, full size, well 
» upholstered and covered in Tapestry, 50/- full size, well | 


and.covered in 
try, 55/= 


U 
q 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Se SeeeeeeSS 
ILLUSTRATIONS. MANCHESTER. 
—— = For painting and decorating (inside and out) Wesleyan church, 
COMPETITION DESIGN FOR HARROGATE MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. Hooley Hill. 
- G S. Smith. : . : : : : the rome) 
WELLS ROAD BOARD SCHOOL, BRISTOL. S Kendle . ; : : zu a : 17 DarOuEO 
G S. Lowe . . : : E ‘ - ei Teoh we) ane. 
BUTCHERS’ HALL, EASTCHEAP, E.°C. J. Edmondson . : ° : . ° . 45 00 
————— Kendle, Milne & Co. . 7 : ’ - < £tacr 12) 0 
CATHEDRAL SERIES: WORCESTER._LOOKING NORTH-WEST R. Bennett . : f f i ‘ : wiatera 0 
eve aA A. W. Richardson ‘ 140 0 0 
J. SIMPSON, Market Street, Droylsden (accepted) 17 530).0 
— F.Sednels . ; : - : 132, 78974 
LONDON. Penny & Co : : 5 P : lisse. O 
For engineering works at the Western Hospital. a i Worthington Seeener os : s 


Brightside Foundry and Engineering Com- 


pany, Ltd. -. -£,1,288 © O 
Blake & Knowles Steam Pump Works, Lids (ots. GO 0 MIDDLETON. 
Foster Bros, Ltd. i : » 825 © ©] For erection of post office and tenement offices in Long Street 
Fraser & Co. FO5n OO 
W. J. &C ; ; s ' ; Abts and Sadler Street, Middleton, Lancashire. Messrs. 
her. May : : ‘ ; ; : ‘ ee x : STONES & STONES, architects, 10 Richmond Terrace, 
. ; 5 : ; : > Blackburn. 
Wenham & Waters Ltd. 586 0 oO : 
MATHER & PLATT, enDs. Park Works, ‘Man- lis seni ke E : : . : : “£3 ee es ‘ 
chester (accepted) . : “ag : fae 5 2an10 0 ‘ ‘ : y : 4 : 3,007 
G & E. Bradle Re gs J Sharples ; : : - 5 Sse 2 
y . . . . »~ 455 D Diggle. : : : ‘ : : wa ti7772.0..0 
Lancashire Heating Company ; : ; rd A7 8 Om O J Fowles & Sons. > ; ; ; oe 

For new blinds to three blocks and parts of the administrative G. W. Dawson . ; : : : é bE WARS Kes 
portion of the infirmary at East Dulwich Grove, S E. E Lewis & Sons. F : ; : 72 3,700,.,0 0 
. DEAN, 339 Putney Eves Road, SW. (ac- R. Ridings : : : : - . 3,500 0" 0 
"cepted ) : ° : , : - £87 0 O Ogden & Holland . - : : : 2 2M 6 vor te: 

For alterations and Pi eiions to the United Friends public- alae SE eae Co. eae tee 
house, Wellington Street, Deptford, for Mr. C. Conlay. NV. a ee aie : 5 3 ; 5 , a Or 40 
Mr. JOHN Jas. Downs, architect, 199 Lewisham High iE pein ee, ak ia 3 oe ee 
Road, S.E. Be a ze he. eh EL Ae RS 

5 T. Jackson & Sons . : - P : 7 0924, Oy 0 
i aces : ; ues a 3 W. A. PETERS & SONS, Crossfield, Rochdale 
sll tti(‘<‘“C;isé‘CS;S;S;*S*;*;*é*S 1385 ge CUE ee ee ee os, | ve 69;208) 07-0 
W. O. CoL LINGWOOD, Brockley (accepted ) Ll L401 OO 
MALVERN. MILTON-NEXT-SITTING BOURNE. 

For erection of the Livingstone Memorial church and parish | For construction of certain waterworks, including a pumping- 
room, Malvern ‘Link. Mr. W. J. TAPPER, architect, station and wells, on Stockers Hill, pipe-laying and other 
Gray’s Inn, W C. work, 

STEPHENS, BasTOw & Co., Bristol (accepted) £8,259 0 Oo KEMP Bros., Rainham, Kent (accepted ) eA Et,b 27s O70 
PRICE 


5/- per foot super. 


Wilson’s Patent 


“SAFETY” Pavement 
Lights prevent slipping 


Wilson’s “DIOPTRIC” 


Pavement Lights are 


The above illustrates an office where the light coming from the sky falls on to the floor and is absorbed, thus leavin im mM 
5 a ’ g 
the back part of the room dark. The illustration below shows the same room with WILSON’S PATENT MULTILUX an 1 prove ent on 
WINDOW fixed. This refracts the rays of light and throws them horizontally, thus preventing them falling on to the the semi-prism at the 


floor, and lighting up the whole room. 


same price. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, 
CIRDERS, AND ALL ARCHI- 
TECTURAL CASTINGS. 


WILSON & CO. 


24 HARRISON STREET, 


GRAY’S INN ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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MARSDEN. NEW FERRY. | 

For erection of three dwelling-houses, cart-shed and stables at | For sewage and street works in Beaconsfield Road, New Ferry, 

Wood Bottom, Marsden, Yorks, Mr. JOHN E. LUNN, Hough £2 049 6 7 
architect, Milnsbridge. Young : : . 1,850 6 | 

1 Eagland & Sons, mason ~706% 56 ~O Exors. of W. F. Chadwick : : , 1,736 17 qy 
F. Lawton, joiner = Ee25tKO, “© Ireland : : : : - 1,666 12 9 
J. & J. Bottomley, plasterer, painter and concreter 1 1400 Lawrence, Marr & Son 2 4 2 : :, 1,620 "Gig | 
Pickles Bros., slater : : 63070 7.0 Ellis , 1,600 0 o- 
lehiarth, plumber CO oo © Warren 1,543 Io 5. 
Wright & Son, steelfounder «32 TO 6 J. BARNES, Lower Bebington (accepted ) . 1,325 "eeoy | 
al Kilburn, cast-ironfounder and stable fitter SeeTO 7 Os CO | 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
For electrification of about 37 miles of double track, near New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, for the North-Eastern Railway Company 


surveyor. Quantities by the surveyor. 

Accepted tenders. W. Hillman ee - «£3,280; eae | 

British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., electrical equipment of Pedrette & Co.. : ‘ P - 3220 ee | 

motor coaches and trailer coaches on the multiple-unit H. A. Chambers : ; A » 3,206 14 9. 

system, and the laying of the third rail, bonding and low- Parsons & Sons A € g : - 3,027 wane | 

tension feeders. E. H. King , : A - 3,0LT ae 

British Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., J. & T. Binns «2/800 cramaG. | 
supply and erection of high and low-tension switchboards, W. A. MCKELLAR, love (accepied) : 2;882 18ito 


rotary converters, static transformers and all sub-station 
equipments. 


For supply of electrical plant. 
Accepted tenders. 


Four botlers, 


T. Beeley & Son : . £2,810 0 O cepted ) 


Twelve superheaters. 
Cruse, Manchester fe 3,090 O O 


Pumping plant. 
Mather & Platt. 


PORTSLADEH-BY-SEA. 
For street improvement works. 


Mr. A. TAYLOR ALLEN, 


PRESTON. 


For street works in the back roads between Skeffington Road. 
South and Caroline Street South. 


G. CHADWICK, ae St. 


ma Road (ac- ; 
- + 4173s 


SCOTLAND. 


For supply of about 30 tons of cast-iron piping, 3 inches. 
2} inches and 2 inches, and other castings in connection 


For erection of the masonry of a new bridge at North Farm with water supply for the village of Kyleakin, Skye. Mr, | 
Ford, Long Benton, Mr. JOHN WATERS, district Jas. A. H. MACKENZIE, sue Portree. ; 
surveyor. Biggs, Wall& Co... : : - £293 sao | 
J. Olliver & Son . : - £385 0 Oo Glenfield & Kennedy . : d 5 : - 283 15 6. 
G. Bailey “ S350) WO ao Macfarlane, Strang & Co. . 5 : : . 233 30a | 
W. J. Weir. . : ; sia 5 HOLS R. Laidlaw & Son : - . - 273 27meo: | 
R. Whitfield, jun. : ‘ eye Raye is fe) J. C. McEwen & Co. ; . 260; amo | 
J. Thompson 830 E0140 R. MacLaren & Co. . . . 2605 5uee | 
W. Moore : 5 : 5 50202 eOi0 J. Blakeborough & Sons _. , - 253° 0a | 
W. H. Ayrton, ‘Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne WATSON, Gow & Co., Glasgow (acebted). . 232) ae 

(accepted ) : 2935 tO A, & J. Stewart & Menzies... -  « 225 aameo 


ae 


4 ‘* BUFFALO” 
PLENUM 
SYSTEM of 
HEATING and 


As applied to 
Schools, 
Theatres, 
Public Halls, 


Cent: al Plant 
Automatic 
Regulation. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY, 


400 page Catalogue sent all 39 VICTORIA STREET, 


Architects upon request. 


ROBERTSON’S FURNITURE, L°- 
Sr 


ROBERTSON’S PATENT 
REMOVABLE 
PANELLING, 
SHELVING, 
COUNTERS, &c. 


CATHCART, 
GLASGOW. 


pie 


— 
Biz 


pt Liber Ge 


15 per cent. more seated. 
Increased Revenue. 

Rows can be spaced 24 in. apart. 
Pack awayfintoijminimum space. 


Entire Seating of a Hall folded flat round 
walls, tor Social Gatherings, Drill, &c. 


Entire satisfaction where in use. 
Prices, Particulars, and Samples of all above on Application. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


VENTILATING, | 


Court Houses, | 
Hospitals, &c. | 


LONDON, S.W. 


| 


What every | 
Architect | 
should have. 


Catalogue Filing Cabinet, 


Takes any Catalogue up to 112”x9", 
with Adjustable Rack to Drawers. 


As above, 57/6, or made to order to any size, 


Write for Full Particulars to DEPT. F. 0,, 


Partridge & Cooper, i | 
1 & 2 Chancery Lane, London, 


Fas. 13, 1903. 
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STALY BRIDGE. 


r supply of (Contract No, 8) Section A—high-tension 
cables ; B—low-tension cables, telephones and test wires, 
&e. (9) A—extra high-tension switchboards for main 
generating station and four sub-stations ; B—low-tension 
switchboards, 

Accepted tenders. 

8) British Insulated and Helsby Cables, Ltd., Prescot, 
Lancs, Section A, and W. T. Glover & Co., Ltd, Trafford 
Park, Manchester, Section B; (9) Witting Bros., Ltd., 
49 Cannon Street, E.C , Sections A and B. 


STOURBRIDGE. 


r laying-out about 3} acres of land for the purpose of a 
recreation ground, underdraining, (1) construction of walks, 
pond, levelling and returfing, &c.; (2) wrought-iron gates, 
and alterations to existing fencing; (3) erection of water- 
closets, &c. Mr. FREDERICK WOODWARD, surveyor. 


Section No. 1. 


x, Law . é ; : : : , . £688 o o 
.ieoperts . : é : : ; : TOOT LOM 4 
N.Thompson . : , : : : PaOGin Fook G 
. Barnes ; : : ; ; ; Ee ATs Sel 
. Mackay 593 4 IO 
T. Vale . . : 570 6 9 
\. H Guest é : ; 518 0 o 
2, W. Fitzmaurice & Co... : : : 491 19 9 
. GUEST & SON, Brettel Lane (accepted) . Ste Oars 
Section No. 2. 

kaybould & Co. . ‘ ° . , : ee aces GG 
Jill & Smith . : 7 ; : . wet 7OL ks. OC 
Judley Art Metal Co. ; ‘ : ‘ wee TARTS O 
tlwell & Co. ; : : : ‘ ; (ee voeein 9 
NARD & CO, Foster Street, Stourbridge (ac- 

cepted) . . 3 , ‘ 4 : ap FOSTS 

Section No. 3. 

N. Young . 2 A ; A z 4 wha hele .O 
\. H. Guest : , ‘ é : : au) (39810... 0 
. GuEST & SONS, Stourbridge (accefied ) . oy x3 Op. O 
x. Garbett . . “| ; ‘ ; ‘ ae 357 1Om.O 
\, Simmonds Se i5eO 


ESTABD. 1841. 


W.B. WILKINSON & CO. Lt 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE & 


THE PIONEER FIRM. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
For alterations and repairs to the machinery at the sea-water 
pumping station, Marine Parade. Mr. E. J. ELFORD, 
borough engineer. 


Croxon : . £200; Of Oo 
S. Smith & Co. . 7 : 16L 70: 0 
J. & W. Whittingham . : : : ‘ By theo ete paleo) 
SANDFORD & Co. Gravesend (accepted) . 7857010? 0 
STEPNEY. 
For supply of a dynamo and fittings. 
Dick, Kerr & Co*¥ . : i £4,188 .0 0 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


SUTTON COLDFIELD. 
For erection of public conveniences between the parade and 
the lower parade. 
W. H. JAMES (accepted) ., : . » £589 0 O 
SWINDON. 
For the supply and delivery of a 6-ton traction waggon. 
WANTAGE ENGINEERING Co., Wantage (ac- 
cepied) c , ; ‘ : : 1755.04 0 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
For painting, decorating, &c., at the borough sanatorium 
Benhall Mill Road. Mr. W. H. MAXWELL, borough 


surveyor. 
E. A. Smith ~£128 15 6 
Benoy & Son [210 #0 
C. Goddard Z ; - ; : Ei jel ae O 
J. Jarvis & Son, Vale Road (accepted) 1175020 


WALES. 
For alterations and additions to Glanadda infants’ school, 


Bangor. Mr. HAROLD HUGHES, architect, Bangor. 
H. & J. Williams : ; ; « Aij;05 On O 
H. Edwards : F : : of el; 7450. OF O 
Roberts & Owen 4 c - : 1,692) OF O 
Humphreys & Jones : 13621%.0' 0 
W. Jones . E é - 1,505--0, 0 
R. & J. Williams. ; ; ; ; T,595m O1UC 
JONES & WILLIAMS, Bangor (accepted) . 1,586 oO Oo 


INCORP®S 1893. 


LONDON. 


IRANITE CONG! 
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For Stable Floors, Warehouse Floors, Railway Platforms, &c., &c. 
WHEREVER DURABILITY IS REQUIRED. 


IREPROOF 
FLOORS 


heapest and Best System). 


TAIRCASES 


(Concrete and Marble). 


ERRAZZO 
PAVINGS. 


WOOD BLOCK 
PAVINGS. 


STABLE YARD, 


* DANESFIELD,”. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND 
and SCOTLAND: 
13 St. Mary’s Place, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ae 


LONDON, MIDLANDS, 
and SOUTH: 
I Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 


TELEGRAMS, 


** Trowelled, London.” 


MARLOW. 


Court Yard, Stable, Roadway, and Farm Buildings also Paved in same Material. 
" i. OF eae ™ ~ R 


vie soe: otk % 


Rae OO Sank a 
; 


i ees eeey 


te Ad ae 


sat 4 


THE COST OF THE MACHINE SAVED IN A FEW WEEKS. 
They are in use in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
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WALES—continued. : WOLVERHAMPTON. | 

For alterations and additions to Old Siloh chapel, Pentre, | For making roads through the new workhouse grounds at New 


Rhondda Valley. Mr. W..D. MorRGAN, architect, Victoria 
Chambers, Pentre, Glam. 


A. RICHARDS, Pentre, Glam (accepted ) -. £960 0 0 


For erection of a school at Rhiwfawr, Cwmllynfell, Upper 
Cwmtwrch. Mr. J. D. REES, architect, Ystalyfera. 
Evans & Davies ; : 5 ~ £2,075 10. 0 
J. R. Williams . 5: 2,065 oO oO 
ROBERTS & EVANS, 


Brynamman, RESs0: 


(accepted ) : : 1,970 0 Oo 

For erection of two shops at Evanstown, Gilfach Goch, near 

Bridgend. Mr. J. MORRIS WILLIAMS, architect, 
Blackmill, Bridgend. 

C. H. Cooksley : 3 -1/ 2,220. 10. 0 

J. Cox : é : : 5 , 1510.7 Onno 

P, GAYLARD, Bridgend (accepied) . : 15422 110 80 


WEST HARTLEPOOL. 

For street works in Seaton Road, from Newburn Bridge to 
north end of Staincliffe, and east side Front Street from 
above point to Station Lane.. Mr. J. W. BRowN, borough 
engineer. 

B. C. LAYCocK, West Hartlepool (accepted ). 

For construction of road forming approach to the Burn Valley 
Gardens from Elwick Road. 

G. PICKERING, West Hartlepool (accefted ). 


WILLENHAZLL. 


For laying of about 1,409 yards of York kerbing and sett 
channelling on the Bilston main road, Willenhall, Staffs. 
Mr. T. EDGAR FELLOWS, surveyor. 


J. Atkins ; : ; ‘ -£588 6 8 
R, W. Fitzmaurice & Co, Ltd. : » 500 16 8 
W. H. Reading > : ; 465 16 8 
H. Holloway : 448 6 8 
Currall, Lewis & Martin : : ; Rake ey eye vi 
J. OWENS, Skinner Street, Wolverhampton (ac- 

cepled ) ; 3 : : -' 439 10 © 


Cross. . 
H. HOLLowAY, Wolverhampton (accepted) . £8,735 6 o 


THE “CARLTON” PATENT NON-SLIPPING 
MANHOLE COVER. | 


THE “Carlton” is the name given to a new manhole cover 
which is being introduced by the Carlton Iron Foundry 
Company. It has been designed with a view to obviating 
the nuisance to borough surveyors and councils of having so 
frequently to renew the wood blocks in the roadway covers, 
As a glance at the sketch will show, in place of the wood blocks. 
specially hardened metal blocks are inserted, and in order that 
there may be little or no concussion when struck by horses? 


Section of Manhole Cover —— 
—— showing fetal Blocks. — 


— 


WA 
MW 


LITT SN 
ENGL 
“WT —Cotter Pin. 


MOOS 


hoofs, a sheet of india-rubber is inserted between the metal 
blocks and the casting. They certainly should be more 
sanitary than wood blocks, and of course much more durable, 
| To prevent the metal blocks from being tampered with theyare 
| fastened underneath with a special eye-bolt and pin, and while | 
quite secure, they can be easily taken out if required. 


PARQUET FROM 3d. 


| > 


FISHBURN’S LASOUR-SAVING WINCH, 


Write for Estimate before placing order elsewhere. 


|F 
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PARQUET FLOORING. 


BASSANT BROS. 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 
87 CHARLOTTE ST., FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Largest and Cheapest English Manufacturers. 


PER SQUARE FOOT. 
Specialties -TEAK-WOOD PARQUET AND STRAIGHT OAK FLOORING. 


Six Gold and Silver Medals. 


Customers’ own Designs carried out, 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & 


a | 
| 
OW 
LIMITED, 4 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Improv 


! 
L 


. 3 
| | 
eo 
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ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING | 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 
NOTTINGHAM, 


DUBLIN & HANLEY 


Chimney Columns |- 


1 x43” ditto 
1} x43” Pitch Pine 
: 2 1 x43" — ditto 


For Cataloguse,. vices, Testimonials, &c., apply to 


JOSEPH FISHBURN, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


i] Out of 174/"x3'x3"’ best yellow deal, planed all round mi; 
,{12s. 1l@. per 100; 17}/x3"x2" ditto, 8s. 1ld. per 100; fi |p 
17}/'x 3!’ x13 ditto, 6s. 10d. per 100. _ | SAH 


Also in Pitch Pine. Prices on application. 


Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to 
conceal nails at following very low prices :— 
14x44” Wainscot Oak at 53s. Od. per square. 


These prices do not include desiccation. 
IMPORTERS— ~ 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.O. 
Telephone, 6J1 and 602 Avenna. 


Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
fond Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed. 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


Telegrams, 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 
Telerhone No. 238, 
Nottingham. 
at 49s, 6d. 
at 23s. Od. 
at 19s. 6d. 


J 


” 


. WEEKS & CO., LIMITE 


KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 
Supply all kinds of Boilers, their Improved and other ay 
tested Hot-water Pipes, Oastings, Connections and Fitting 

at lowest retail prices. ea 
Telegraph, “ Hortulanus, London.” ‘Telephone No. 8729. 


. 
| 
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NEW CATALOGUES. 


\ir. W. E. FARRER, of 36 Cannon Street, Birmingham (late 
Farrer, Barber & Co.), is sending out a new and very complete 
ind up-to-date catalogue of sewerage ironwork and appliances. 
rhe sketches, of which there are over a hundred, are carefully 
jrawn and admirably reproduced, and prices and all other 
secessary information are fully given. We may remind our 
readers that we had occasion to refer at some length to 
Vr, Farrer’s sanitary specialties in our report of the recent 
sanitary Congress at Manchester, where he was the recipient 
f several medals. 


MEssRs. STONES & GUNBY, of South Yorkshire Brass 
Works, Rotherham, have sent us their new illustrated and 
sriced catalogue of water, steam and gas fittings, cast-iron 
jushing cisterns, lavatory stands and baths. It is excellently 
ind attractively got up and replete with information relating to 
he goods in question, the types of which are illustrated in 
sreat variety. 


TRADE NOTES. 


[HE new model school, Queen’s College, Cork, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of 
Manchester. 

COMBE FLOREY rectory, near Taunton, has recently been 
itted with the well-known “small tube” hot-water heating 
ipparatus by Messrs. John King, Ltd., engineers, Liverpool, 
smploying their latest improved economical coil-heater with 
vaterway firebars. 

THE Congregational body are going to erect a new 
lluminated striking clock in their church facing the Market 
square, Reeth, near Richmond, Yorks, to celebrate the corona- 
ion of Their Majesties the King and Queen. Messrs. Wm. 
otts & Son, clock manufacturers, of Leeds and Newcastle, 
lave it in hand, to be completed by an early date. 

THE Coronation celebration committee have just given an 
der to Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
Derby, for a large striking turret clock, which is to form at 
Solnbrook, near Windsor, a permanent memorial of the 
-oronation, The same firm made the large Diamond Jubilee 
ower clock at Maidenhead, and the Jubilee Memorial clock 
it Gravesend. 
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Messrs. W. B. WILKINSON & Co., LTD., of 1 Victoria Street 
S.W., are at present Jaying their granite concrete pavings on 
the whole of the six floors of the Army and Navy Auxiliary. 
Co-operative Society's new factory, Rochester Row, West- 
minster, under the instructions of Mr. John Darch, the Society’s 
architect. The work is being done at a very rapid rate, about 
1,000 yards per week. 

THE tenders of the Columbian Fireproofing Company, Ltd., 
37 King William Street, E.C , have been accepted for the fire- 
proof floors at the new electric generating station in Beech 
Street, Barbican, for the Charing Cross and Strand Electricity 
Corporation, Ltd., Mr. W. E. Clifton, F R.I.BA, F.S.L, being 
the architect, and Messrs. Lawrance & Sons the builders; and 
for the fireproof roofs at the Metropolitan Cold Storage Com- 
pany’s premises in Charterhouse Street, E.C., of which the 
architect is Mr C Stanley Peach, F.R.1.B.A., and Messrs. L. 
Whitehead & Sons are the builders. 


IDEAS IN COLOUR. 


A BOOK of specimens of colour-printing, with the above title, 
has been issued by Messrs Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd. In it 
there are examples which will suggest the various styles which 
have gained approval. Some designed by Mr. Tom Brown 
are remarkable for breadth of effect, which can be produced with- 
out many printings. Inan opposite styleisthe elaborate copy of a 
painting by Mr. A. H. Tourrier. There are also plates which 
are most suggestive, although depending mainly on shadowing. 
As a contrast there are examples of detailed work, which many 
manufacturers prefer. Many of the plates would, for vigour 
of colour, hold their own beside oleographs. It is satisfactory 
to find so much good taste and inventive power employed in 
the service of trade, for in not one instance is there exaggera- 
tion or vulgarity. 


THE first step in connection with the fitting with electricity 
of all naval establishments is being made with the naval asylum 
near Yarmouth, tenders having been invited for the electric 
lighting, &c., of this place. Following this will come extensive 
contracts for electric stations at all the dockyards. The esti- 
mated cost of the work is about 1,500,c00/. sterling, and it is 
to be provided for under the Naval Works Vote, not by special 
vote or under the ordinary Navy estimates. 


ASTINGS 


Fancy or Plain. 


Small or Large. 
Any Quantity. 
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Prompt Delivery. 


HERRING & SON, 


lronfounders, 
CHERTSEY, 


SURREY. 
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VALUATION OF OXFORD COLLEGES. 


THE rating appeals have now been settled, and the result is 
-shown in the following table. The first nine were settled by 
the Recorder, and the last two by agreement :— 


Rateable Values. 


College. A. B. GC. D. 

& & & 28 
Keble 5 ee 3.537. 3,183. 2,327.2, 580 
Magdalen . 2 5,260 4,734 3,062 3,431 
Balliol j 2,997 2,698 2,273 2,443 
Jesus . 2,231 2,008 1,062 1,152 
Queen’s 3,346 3,011 2,262 2302 
St. John’s . 3,055 2,750 2,042 2,127 
Trinity 2,685 2,417 2,017 2,167 
Wadham 1,990 1,791 1,430 1,504 
Worcester . 2,210 1,990 1,497 1,627 
New . . . - 5:240 44716 2--3,379 3,516 
Christ Church . += 9,390 8,452 6,366 6,795* 
Totals. » + 41,941: 37,750 27,717 29,654 


A. Valuation as made by surveyors to the assessment committee. 

‘B. As reduced by the assessment committee on objection. 

C. Messrs. W. Eve & Sons’ valuation as given in evidence or in 
‘the last two cases submitted to respondents. 

D. Decision of the Recorder or amount agreed. 


* To this was added for the Christchurch Meadows and Merton Fields 4457, 
making in all £7,252. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE capital expenditure on Paisley’s electricity works 
amounts to over 100,000/., and a recommendation is now being 
considered to expend an additional 42,030/. to extend tke 
lighting system, make certain alterations and additions, and 
to provide a spare engine in connection with the tramway 
traction supply of current which will be required next year. 

AT the Marylebone Borough Council’s last meeting it was 
stated that the umpire had fixed the amount the Council was 
to pay for the acquisition of the undertaking of the Electric 
Light Company at 1,212,0co/, The amount claimed by the 
company was roughly 3,000,000/., while the Council’s experts 
put the value of 6co,c0o/, Sir E. Galsworthy stated that 
50,000/. liability had been incurred in arbitration costs. 


a 
VARIETIES. 


THE model village of Bourneville has been extended by g 
further’ gift from the founder of an estate of 120 acres. Mr, 
Cadbury made known his gift at the annual gathering of the 
villagers on Saturday, in the pavilion of the girls’ recreation 
ground, Bourneville. 


A NEW town hall was opened at East Ham on the 5th inst, 
The building, which stands at the corner of Barking Road and 
High Street South, is in the Renaissance style, and the facings 
are red-pressed bricks, with terra-cotta dressings by Messrs, 
Doulton & Co. A lofty clock tower is a striking external 
feature. The buildings are arranged in the shape of the 
letter L, and besides the council chamber, police courts, com- 
mittee-rooms, offices, &c, there is a large public hall, where 
1,200 people were present at the opening ceremony. The 
architects are Messrs. Cheers & Smith, of Twickenham and 
Blackburn respectively, whose design was selected in open 
competition. 


THE Cheltenham Town Council sat in camera for a couple 
of hours on Monday considering the question of the town 
clerkship. Mr. E. T. Brydges, who has held the office for 
thirty-five years, has latterly had indifferent health, and the 
Council gave him six months’ leave of absence, which will 
expire in March next. He is consequently at present on sick 
leave. The general purposes committee recommended that 
the town clerk should be granted a further six monthg’ leave of 
absence on condition that at the expiration of that period Mr, 
Brydges resigned the office. An amendment was, however, 
carried, with one dissentient, in favour of giving an additional 
three months’ leave only from March 1, upon the town clerk 
giving an undertaking to resign at the expiration of that 
period. Upon receipt of this undertaking steps will at once be 
taken to fill the office. 


AT Sutton Coldfield on Wednesday the town hall and 
municipal offices, together with the caretaker’s house in Mill 
Street, and some freehold and leasehold properties and build- 
ing land situate in Holland Street, the Parade and Queen 
Street, were sold by auction. The municipal offices and care- 
taker’s house were first offered. These have an area of doo 
square yards. The bidding for this lot started at 1,200/, and 
reached 2,050/7. It was knocked{down at that sum. The town 
hall, the foundation-stone of which was laid on August 25, 1858, 
and which was erected at a cost of 4,400/., was next submitted 
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r competition. This lot has an area of 800 square yards. 
he first bid for this lot was 2,000/., and it was knocked down 
2,1007 in less than five minutes, there being no further bid. 


Tue second of the series of lectures on the “ Building of 
House,” by Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, the president, was 
yen last week to a meeting of the members of the Edinburgh 
rchitectural Association, presided over by Mr. Charles A. 
kel. The paper described the method of building a house 
5m the asphalted level, and was illustrated by black- 
yard sketches of the proper building and bonding of stone 
alls. Details were given of the fitting in of the plumber- 
ork, particular attention being directed to hot-water circula- 
on. The framing of the timbers for the roofs, and the 
ering with tiles, was also detailed. Sketches were given of 
e joinerwork and plumberwork of the roofs. At the close of 
e lecture Mr. Hunter Crawford was awarded a vote of 


anks. 

THE inaugural dinner of the staff of Waygood & Otis, Ltd, 
e well-known lift and crane manufacturing business, was held 
1 the 28th ult. at the Bridge House Hotel, London Bridge, 
E. Nearly 160 members were present, including the 
jairman and directors, the company’s agents from all parts of 
reat Britain, and several of its representatives from the 
jlonies and elsewhere abroad. In the course of the evening 
e managing directors, Messrs. H. C. Walker and R. Percy 
ellon, dwelt upon the benefits, alike to the cause of British 
dustry and the buying public, following upon the consolida- 
on into a single organisation of the best British and American 
‘inciples as previously represented by the separate Waygood 
1d Otis companies, thus creating a strong and essentially 
ritish lift manufacturing undertaking, having its factories in 
ondon and Coventry. Other speeches followed, in the course 
‘which the company’s representatives in Great Britain and 
sroad spoke of the high reputation which both the Waygood 
id Otis lifts enjoy in all parts of the world. 


Iv matters very little nowadays at what theatre a play is 
-oduced, so far as the question of stage furnishing is con- 
ned, for, whether the piece be comedy or farce, tragedy or 
elodrama, much care is taken to insure that the various 
enes shall be appropriately furnished. At the Adelphi and 
e Avenue Theatres, for example, the two new plays differ 
idely in character, ‘‘A Queen of Society” at the theatre in the 
rand being vigorous melodrama, while “The Adoption of 
rchibald ” is rollicking farce. But in both cases thought has 


been bestowed on the scenic accessories, and whether it be the 
handsome salons of Mrs. John Brooke, sumptuous in gilt and 
brocade, or the comfortable rooms of the Coulters at the 
Avenue, cosy in oak and soft greens and drabs, good taste has 
been shown by Messrs. Oetzmann & Co, of Hampstead Road, 
N.W., who are responsible for the stage furniture in both pro- 
ductions. : 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE contract for sinking shafts on the site of the new dock 
for Swansea has been let to Messrs. Sir James Jackson, Ltd. 
This is the first step towards carrying out a gigantic undertak- 
ing, which involves an outlay of two millions sterling. 


THE proposal to construct a bridge across Walney Channel 
at Barrow, at a cost of 124,000/,, has been before the general 
purposes committee of the Corporation of Barrow, but was 
referred back to the committee for further consideration, and 
it is probable Sir Benjamin Baker will be again approached 
with the view of his suggesting some less expensive scheme. 
Messrs. Vickers, Sons & Maxim have offered to pay one-third 
the annual loss on the bridge, which it is proposed shall be 
subject to a halfpenny toll, 


Mr. F. H. TULLOCH, Local Government Board inspector, 
held an inquiry at Cropthorne, near Pershore, as to an appli- 
cation by the Pershore District Council to borrow 2,500/. for 
works of sewerage and sewage disposal for Cropthorne. Mr. 
G. H. Fosbroke (medical officer of health) gave evidence as to 
the necessity of the scheme, and Mr. Raikes (Messrs. Willcox 
& Raikes) described the scheme, and said he was satisfied no 
other scheme was possible. Mr. C. F. Stratton, clerk of the 
Parish Council, and a large ratepayer, said a water scheme was 
wanted far more than a sewerage scheme, and the ratable value 
of the parish was not sufficient to allow them to undertake the 
two schemes. There was strong opposition to the scheme from 
the parish, chiefly on the ground of expense. 


On Saturday the chairman of the fire brigade committee of 
the London County Council (Mr. Allen) laid the foundation- 
stones of two new Metropolitan Fire Brigade stations, one at 
Vauxhall, on the Albert Embankment, and the other at 
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Wangford represented the brigade. At Vauxhall a_ sub- 
Station is to be erected, which will readily be extended 
should circumstances demand it. At Streatham, however, 
the new building, which will be almost opposite the existing 
duty-box, will constitute a full station. At the conclusion of 
the. ceremony at the last-named place a vote of thanks was 
accorded Mr Allen, at the instance of the Mayor of Wands- 
worth, seconded by Alderman Welburne. 


AT a meeting of Galashiels Town Council a representation 
signed by 3:6 ratepayers was submitted, stating that they were 
of the opinion that before any further steps were taken in con- 
nection with the proposed extension of the municipal buildings, 
as shown by the plan adopted by the Corporation, estimated to 
cost over 4,070/, the ratepayers should have an opportunity of 
saying whether or not they were in favour of the proposed 
extension at this time, and requested that a plébiscite of the 
ratepayers be taken, and when that has been done, that the 
Corporation be guided entirely by the voice of the majority of 
their constituents. The requisition was allowed to lie on the 
table, on the understanding that before coming to any definite 
decision to proceed with the erection of buildings, a month’s 
notice of motion be given. 


FENTON SEWERAGE SCHEME. 
COLONEL A. J. HEPPER, DSO., R.E, inspector of the 
Local Government Board, held a public inquiry at Fenton, 
Staffs, into a petition presented by the Urban District Council 
to the Board to issue a provisional order to empower the 
Council to put in force, with reference to certain lands 
required by them for purposes of sewage disposal and street 
improvement, the powers of the Land Clauses Acts with 
respect to the purchase or taking of lands otherwise than by 
agreement. Mr. Parfit (instructed by Mr. R. T. Adderley, 
clerk) represented the Urban District Council, and there were 
present the chairman (Mr. J. S. Goddard), and various members 
of the Council; Dr G. Reid, county medical officer; Mr. ‘Palo 
Willcox, C.E., Birmingham, and others. It was stated that in 
March 1882 the Council obtained upon a thirty years’ lease 
Over 140 acres of land at an annual rental of 790/., on which to 
treat the sewage by broad irrigation. The demands upon the 
sewage farm largely increased, and in March last an action 
was brought against the Council by the Attorney-General and 
the Duke of Sutherland for polluting by the effluent from their 


sewage works two brooks which flowed into the Trent, Th 
Council then called in Mr. Willcox to advise them in th 
matter, and he recommended that the only effective way 
dealing with the sewage of the district was by the bacteria 
treatinent. The Council adopted this advice, and some seve) 
separate sites for the new works were considered, and . 
piece of land about 18 acres in extent was selected as th 
most suitable for the purpose. There was difficulty in acquir 
ing this land by agreement, and it had been found impossibl 
to acquire any other suitable site at a reasonable cost, Th 
present sewage scheme involved an expenditure of betwee; 
600/. and 700/. a year in pumping, but to the proposed site 0 
the new works nearly the whole of the sewage of the distric 
would flow by gravitation, thus saving about 5s50/. a year in th 
cost of pumping. There would also be a great saving in the 
cost of working the farm when the bacteria treatment wa 
substituted for that of broad irrigation, besides saving the ren 
of a large area of land when the lease of the present sewage 
farm expired in 1912. The cost of the proposed new works 
roughly estimated, was 18,0027. Assuming that this was raisec 
on a thirty years’ loan, the annual repayment of capital anc 
interest would be 978/., from which must be deducted 5500. 
the saving effected in the present cost of pumping. Mr. §, A 
Goodall, surveyor of the Council, and Mr. Willcox having 
given evidence in support of the scheme, Dr. Reid supported 
the application on behalf of the County Council. 


THE PREVENTION OF FIRE. 


THE subjoined letter from Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, Ltd 
has been printed in the Zzmes :— ee 
Statements emanating from Berlin have been circulated in 
the Press to the effect that, although English steam fire-engine: 
cannot be surpassed, we are behind in regard to chemical 
engines and long ladders, which, it is alleged, cannot be 
obtained in this country. The Germans and Americans there. 
fore are ‘0 come over and supply the deficiency. 
We hope we need not apologise for troubling ‘you te 
contradict the assertion. The manner in which the British 
industry with which we are chiefly concerned and also othe 
British industries are persistently misrepresented in our Pres: 
for the benefit of foreign competitors is a national and nota 
personal affair, especially in view of the state of trade in the 
country generally. : 
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ARCHITECT. 


I am exceedingly pleased with the result of the 
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Iam pleased to state that the Velure has been a 
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heat, steam pressure, and withstood the expansion 
and contraction of the iron, and there are no cracks 
or flaws to be found, the surface being perfect. It 
was applied by unskilled labour, the hospital porter 
doing the work. 
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‘It should be remembered that the reason for these mis- 
,resentations is purely a commercial one. The British public 
yuld be informed as to the real facts of the case. They need 
- go abroad for any of their requirements in the direction 
jcated. Although the British manufacturer is hampered by 
verse tariffs, he holds his own throughout the whole world 
h foreign competitors in this particular branch of industry. 
ke the precise appliances in point. Although it is implied 
tt long Jadders and chemical engines cannot be obtained in 
igland, the following are now in construction at our factory, 
| we do not believe there is any other firm, either in 
aerica or Germany, which ¢an show sof great a variety of 
yaratus of different kinds. 

(1) A combined te:escopic fire-escape and fire brigade 
der, the escape arranged for a height of 80 feet. (2) A 
nbined chemical fire-engine with four-wheeled hose tender 
J telescopic escape to reach 50 feet. (3) A combined 
smical fire-engine with four-wheeled hose tender of a 
ferent pattern and a 69-feet escape. (4) A number of motor 
am fire-engines of different capacities. (5) Automobile com- 
ied chemical engine, fire-escape and hose tender. (6) A 
nbined fire brigade tender, chemical engine and ladder car- 
ge. (7) Acombined double cylinder chemical fire-engine, 
feet escape and hose tender. (8) Automobile hose carriage 
signed for fire brigade and other municipal purposes. (9) 
tomobile motor carriage for another fire brigade for some- 
at similar purposes, (10) An automobile hose reel and fire- 
zine tender. 

The whole of the above are our own new designs for actual 
3tomers. 


DUNFERMLINE COTTAGE HOSPITAL 
| EXTENSIONS. 


1E managers of the Dunfermline Cottage Hospital having 
solved to carry out a much-needed extension, the architects 
the hospital, Messrs. Sydney Mitchell & Wilson, 13 Young 
reet, Edinburgh, were consulted and various sketch plans 
‘re prepared which were carefully considered by the managers. 
ae was finally adopted, and is estimated to cost about 3,000/. 
consists of large additions to the east and west wings of the 
spital, and a rearrangement of the male and female wards, so 
it the west division is now entirely devoted to male and the 
st division to female patients. The present west male ward 
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is to be extended to accommodate eighteen additional beds, 
making twenty-four in alJ, with the necessary additional lava- 
tory accommodation. A ward kitchen is provided by cutting 
off a part of the present out-patients’ room, that room being 
extended northwards to the same size as at present. This wing 
has a high platform roof, in which thirteen excellent nurses’ 
rooms are provided, with bath and lavatory accommodation and 
storeroom for boxes. On account of the rapid fall of the 
ground at this end of the hospital building, there is ample 
height under the ward fora basement floor. This has been 
utilised in providing rooms for the Réntgen rays, a servants’ 
ball and a house for the porter. The east, or female wing, is 
to be extended to give accommodation for six additional beds. 
The present east men’s ward of six beds is to have a new 
entrance from the female side, and will be added to the 
accommodation for females, while a three-bed female ward is 
given up as a convalescent:room, which was much needed. 
The total number of beds in the female wards will now be 
twenty-one, all with ample room and no crowding of floor 
space. The exterior of the new buildings is treated in a 
simple but neat and inexpensive manner, and in harmony with 
the present hospital. A new access gateway to the grounds is 
to be formed from Reid Street. 


BRITISH FORESTRY. 


IN February 1922 Mr. Hanbury, as president of the Board of 
Agriculture, appointed a committee to inquire into and 
report as to the present position and future prospects of forestry, 
and the planting and management of woodlands in Great 
Britain and to consider whether any measures might with 
advantage be taken, either by the provision of further educa- 
tional facilities or otherwise, for their promotion and encourage- 
ment. The committee consisted of Mr. Munro Ferguson, M.P., 
chairman ; Sir John Rolleston, M.P.; Mr. ES. Howard, C.B., 
Commissioner of His Majesty’s Woods, Forests and Land 
Revenues ; Professor W. Schlich, Professor of Forestry, Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Coopers. H:1l; Colonel Frederick 
Bailey, R.E., Lecturer on Forestry, Edinburgh University ; 
Professor J. R. Campbell, Assistant Secretary to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Education for Ireland; Mr. 
Herbert Lewis, M.P.; Mr. G. Marshall, of Godalming; and 
Dr. W. Somerville, assistant secretary to the Board of Agri- 


culture. Mr. R. H. Hooker was secretary. 
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After hearing witnesses and considering the information 
available, the committee endorse the conclusions of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons of 1885-87 as regards 
the neglected condition of forestry in Great Britain, the possi- 
bility of improvement, and the necessity for the provision of 
better means of education. 

The inquiry starts very much at the same point as did that of 
the Select Committee in 1885. Although efforts have since been 
made to adopt methodical treatment, and a wider appreciation 
of the advantages of close canopy, clean timber and heavy 
crops is discernible, yet, on the whole, there has probably been 
a further reduction of the already inadequate stock of timber in 
the wooded area. 

It is shown on the highest authority that there is in these 
islands a very large area of waste, heather and rough pasture 
or land out of cultivation, amounting in all to 21,000,000 acres, 
on a large proportion of which afforestation could be profitably 
undertaken. Regular forest book-keeping is rare in Great 
Britain; but the various estimates of profit obtained from the 
cultivation of timber, which have been laid before both in- 
quiries, are found to be substantially correct. Excellent 
returns, even with indifferent management, have often been 
obtained from plantations formed on land of little or no value 
for any other purpose. 

The importance of afforestation in such a district as the 
Highlands of Scotland will be readily grasped. Rough land is 
extensive, capital as a rule scarce, and great woodland areas, 
where well-managed, have proved financially successful, while 
profits on sheep farming have of late years reached a very low 
point. Land under forests would give healthy employment to 
a much greater number of persons than the same area under 
sheep. 

Experts of high authority have recorded the opinion already 
expressed in many relia’le publications, that the world is 
rapidly approaching a shortage, if not actual dearth, in its 
supply of coniferous timber, which constitutes between 80 and 
go per cent. of the total British timber imports. The great 
area of waste land in these islands, which might be afforested, 
and with regard to which such valuable evidence has been led, 
thus becomes a matter of grave national concern. No indi- 
vidual effort is likely to cope with such extensive afforestation, 
not only because British forestry, as now practised, is inefficient, 
but because of the capital required, the time during which it 
remains sunk before producing income, and the lack of all 
security on private estates for continuous good management 


from the time that the forest is formed until matured timber j 
placed upon the market. ie 
The present condition of existing woodlands has been re 
peatedly and clearly reviewed by many eminent authorities 
It is the common verdict that timber of the kind and qualit 
imported in such large quantities from the Baltic and simila 
temperate regions can be grown as well here as anywhere; jy 
fact, itis a matter of common knowledge that European “re 
wood” and “white wood,” so highly esteemed for structura 
purposes, are yielded by the Scots pine and the spruce, two 9 
the commonest trees of British woodlands. That foréign is 5: 
generally preferred to home-grown timber is in no way due t 
unsuitability of soil or climate, but is entirely due to our neglec 
of sylvicultural principles. It is hardly too much to say tha 
until within the last ten years or so owners of woodlands, with 
few exceptions, failed to realise that the shape, size and qualit, 
of trees could be influenced by anything that they could do 
They seemed to imagine that the character of the final pr 
was largely a matter of accident, whereas it is mainly det 
mined by management. They failed to recognise that cultural 
treatment which suits oak or ash is unsuited to pine or spruce | 
and so it has come to pass that British coniferous timber has 
been generally excluded by architects from building specifica. 
tions. As another instance of this we may refer to the sta fe. 
ments supplied by the Post Office as to the unsuitability of 
home-grown pine for telegraph poles. a 
That the yield of our woodlands can be materially improved 
admits of no doubt, and the evidence before us unanimously 
favours immediate and effective provision for bringing system- 
atised instruction within the reach of owners, agents, foresters 
and woodmen. This has been on all sides emphasised as A 
first requisite in any project for the improvement of forestry, 
and consequently stands out as the cardinal point of the 
recommendations of the committee. ! 
For effective instruction, however, a large area of woodland 

for purposes of practical demonstration is an absolute neces- 
sity. Professional equally with scientific witnesses pressed fo 
instruction or demonstration areas, under State or corporate 
control, so as to secure that continuity of management without 
which a sustained annual yield and a maximum return is 
impossible, a 
Such areas, properly organised, would afford as striking an 
object lesson as any to be tound within the sphere of technical 
education ; every proved and appropriate method for the 
economical and effective management of woodlands and the 
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utilisation of forest products would be employed under compe- 
tent direction. But to be of the highest value such forests 
must not only exemplify definite sylvicultural systems ; they 
must also be managed as commercial undertakings, so as to 
reduce the best financial results. ' 

It is necessary to have “example plots” in connection with 

the universities and other centres of instruction, as well as two 
large State demonstration areas , and it may be well here to 
explain why both are required. The example plots should 
embrace a comparatively small area, and comprise an arbore- 
tum or collection of specimen trees, and also an area devoted 
to the experimental planting and growth of trees in masses up 
to a certain age. 
Two such demonstration areas—one in England and one 
in Scotland—are at present required. In order to provide 
suitable centres for fully demonstrating the principles of 
forestry, these areas should be large, preferably from 2,000 to 
10,000 acres ; and should include within their boundaries as 
great a variety of soil, aspect, altitude, &c., as possible, so that 
they may afford practical illustrations of the proper manage- 
ment of forests under all sorts of conditions. 

In England, with its Crown forests, an instruction area 
could be readily made available with the consent of the State 
and the co-operation of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. In Scotland, where the amount of land remaining 


vested in the Crown is small, an area should be bought, and it ; 


would not be unreasonable to ask the State to reinvest in land 
to the extent of, say, 50,000/. 
The Alice Holt Woods in Hampshire could be readily 
brought into good working order, and could be made to serve 
as a useful object lesson at an earlier date than any of the 
other woods belonging to the Crown ; and it is recommended 
that they should be made available as soon as possible to serve 
as a demonstration area. As regards a locality in Scotland, 
the committee are not at present in a position to make any 
specific recommendation. 
Facilities for imparting sound knowledge of the elements 
of forestry should be provided at the various colleges supplying 
instruction in agriculture in Great Britain. Inasmuch as land 
agents are entrusted with the management of large estates, 
which usually comprise a certain area under wood, it is clearly 
requisite that they should know how to turn that area, as well 
as the land under other crops, to the best account. 

For working foresters or woodmen, whose prospective 
salaries do not at present justify their attending for any length 


of time at the universities or colleges, a practical training in 
the woods naturally forms the best basis of instruction, and for 
this the State demonstration areas already recommended offer 
the most suitable medium. It is recommended that student 
foresters be taken on as employés in receipt of regular wages, 
and that classes be held which they should be required to 
attend. 

In order to provide for the instruction to be given in these 
demonstration forests, the committee suggest that the State 
should equip each of them with buildings, which would offer 
accommodation for a director and his assistant, and, if 
necessary, for ten to twenty student-foresters. It is not antici- 
pated that the cost of the buildings would exceed 5,000/. to 
7,500/. in each forest. 

Evidence has been laid before the committee to the effect 
that in England the incidence of rates on plantations, and the 
valuation of woodlands made by assessment committees, are 
subjects of complaint. 

Claims are also made upon timber merchants and others by 
local authorities on account of “ extraordinary traffic,” it being 
alleged that the heavy weight of timber damages the roadway ;. 
and it has been represented that such claims hamper the 
industry. The committee are of opinion that these claims are 
unreasonable, more especially in view of the fact that wood- 
lands, by paying rates during the many years when they are 
yielding nothing, and when no timber is therefore moved along: 
the roads, have contributed to the maintenance of these roads,. 
from which they derive no benefit until the crop is brought to: 
market. 

Three systems of levying the Estate Duty on woodlands 
have already been tried since the introduction of the Finance 
Act, 1894, and that now in force is peculiarly unfair to the 
poorer districts. An estate inthe comparatively rich lands of 
Devonshire, for example, might escape a Death Duty upon 
timber which one in Argyllshire might have to bear to the 
extent of a fourth of the whole duty raised. Moreover, the 
pressure of such a Death Duty on timber must both act as a 
bar to afforestation in districts most needing it, and compel the: 
realisation of immature timber, thus preventing the practice of 
sound forestry. This irregularity in the incidence of the duties. 
needs immediate revision. 

Some adequate security against the raising of fires by 
sparks from railway engines seems equally feasible and 
desirable. Inasmuch ‘as a Bill dealing with this question, 
introduced during the last session, has already received sup- 
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port, it is not necessary to dwell further upon this subject 
than to urge the desirability of some such Bill becoming law at 
the earliest opportunity. 

The presence of ground game is ruinous to systematic 
forestry and to sylviculture by natural regeneration. In the 
public interest, the owner of plantations who himself keeps 
down ground game should have the right to recover compensa- 
tion for damage caused by hares and rabbits from adjoining 
property. 

Valuable eitiedce as to the work undertaken by the Cor- 
poration of Liverpool to afforest the catchment area, around 
Lake Vyrnwy, of the water supply of that city was received, 
and some other municipalities have also had similar schemes 
placed before them. The committee are of opinion that this 
is a direction in which a considerable amount of afforestation 
may usefully be done. To prevent all risk of contamination of 
the water supply, it is at the present day the policy to remove, 
as far as possible, all human habitations and farm buildings, 
as well as live stock, from such areas. These areas, therefore, 
however well suited they may otherwise be for the production 
of créps or the maintenance of live stock, are practically 
derelict, and yield no return beyond that obtained from the 
sale of the water, upon what is usually a very heavy capital 
expenditure on the part of the Corporation. The committee 
desire therefore to draw the attention of corporations to the 
advantages and profits to be derived from planting their catch- 
ment areas with trees, which ultimately will not only contribute 
materially to the retention of the rain that falls over the area, 
and thus assist in regulating the water-supply and in pre- 
venting floods and water-famines, but will tend to the purifi- 
cation of the water, and should also, properly managed, yield 
a fair and regular income on the capital expended. Such 
catchment areas, if they are to be thus utilised, should be 
placed under the control of a competent forester. And inas- 
much as they will be under corporate control, and less subject 
to changes of management than land owned by private 
individuals, there is no reason why they should not also 
ultimately serve as demonstration forests and be available for 
the instruction of students. For example, the catchment 
areas of the Liverpool and Birmingham Corporation Water- 
works, situated in Wales, within reach of university colleges 
possessing agricultural departments, could, with the consent of 
the corporations concerned, be used for these purposes. 

In conclusion the committee offer the following recom- 
mendations :— 


(a) That two areas for practical demonstration be acquired, | 
the one in England and the other in Scotland, of not less than. 
2,090 acres, if possible, nor over 10,000 acres in each case. 
We suggest that the Alice Holt Woods in Hampshire be made 
available as soon as possible to serve as a demonstration area 
in England, and that a suitable estate be purchased in Scot- 
land, as convenient as possible to Edinburgh, for the same 
purpose. These recommendations would have to be carried 
out by arrangement between the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests and the Board of Agriculture ; and assistance should 
be looked for from local authorities, societies and individuals 
interested in forestry and technical education. 

(6) That additional facilities for instruction be afforded, by 
the appointment of a lecturer on forestry in connection with 
each of the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, and that 
example plots (the German /orstgarten) be provided in con- 
nection with each of these centres and with Edinburgh. 

(c) That a good grounding in forestry form an integral part 
of the curriculum of the colleges providing instruction in agri- 
culture in Great Britain ; and that short courses of instruction 
suitable for the requirements of young foresters be also pro- 
vided there. Instructors should also be available for giving 
practical advice in connection with the management of woods, 
the owners of which desire an expert’s opinion. 

(dz) That provision be made for the education of foresters 
and woodmen by employing students to work in both the 
demonstration forests, and that suitable buildings be erected 
on the ground for the instruction, and where necessary for the 
accommodation, of these student-foresters. 

(e) That lectures be given, under the auspices of the county 
councils, in neighbourhoods where there is a considerable area 
under wood, and that scholarships be offered in such counties 
to enable working foresters to attend courses of lectures. 

(f/) That the inequality shown to exist in the levy of the 
estate duty on timber be redressed 

(g) That the Government be urged to secure the early 
enactment of a Bill to protect owners of woods against loss by 
fire caused by sparks from locomotives. 

(A) That the inquiry conducted in 1895 concerning the area 
of woodlands be repeated by the Board of Agriculture, and — 
that details concerning the character of the timber crop grown — 
upon them be ascertained. 

(z) That the attention of corporations and municipalities be | 
drawn to the desirability of planting with trees the catchment 
areas of their water supply. | 
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We have given abstracts of so many conflicting official 
reports relating to the fall of the Campanile at Venice, it 
may seem to be an increase of confusion to refer to another 
of them. The Italian Royal Commission is, however, 
entitled to respect, and it is possible the report, coming so 
long after the others, may be expressive of a judgment that 
was not disturbed by the emotions which arose at the time 
of the catastrophe. ‘The lower part of the structure is still 
standing, and it has sustained the investigations of experts. 
The commissioners conclude that a report prepared as far 
back as 1549 was not exaggerated when it said that the 
foundations are capable of sustaining a much greater weight. 
It is likely that the commission by endorsing that 
judgment have gone too far. The fall of the Campanile 
was immediately due to weakness, which occurred by 
tampering with the walls at the level of the roof of the 
logetta. But it does not follow that the whole of the parts 
still standing are perfect and that it would be a wise 
policy to raise the new Campanile on such a_ sub- 
structure. The walls which succumbed, as they were 
constructed at different times, exemplify differen: theories 
of building science. The oldest part testifies it 
was formerly considered that lime with scarcely a trace 
of sand could serve as mortar. In 1500 there was more 
skill, and sand and cement were both employed. The walls 
were therefore not homogeneous, and must have resisted 
winds and rain as well as time in various degrees. The 
loads were not equably disposed. ‘The inner walls not only 
bore a greater weight than was contemplated at first, but to 
some extent they had to serve as props to the outer 
walls. This may seem incredible, but it is vouched for the 
members of the commission. If the upper part had been 
thoroughly united, the removal of the stones from which 
the rain fell on the logetta might have succeeded, especially 
if the operation was performed gradually, but when all 
above was heterogeneous the clearing out of the mortar from 
any one course was almost sufficient to bring about destruc- 
tion. As to the responsibility for the collapse, the com- 
missioners seem to think that all those different depart- 
ments who had a share in the conservation of the monument 
must be considered culpable. Those who are supposed to 
have constantly scrutinised its construction should have 
known of its weakness, and those who commenced to make 
incisions to preserve the roof of the logetta should have 
endeavoured to know the facts of the case. The imme- 
diate cause was having too many officials, and it is very 
possible the remote causes arose in the same way. 


Ir is a common belief that contractors have a right to 
old materials standing on any site of operations, unless it 
is expressly set forth in the conditions of contract that they 
are to be reserved. As a rule, building owners are anxious 
to have the ground cleared and new buildings erected as 
quickly as possible ; consequently there is no demurring 
to a general removal of everything which can come under 
the comprehensive title of old materials. Of late years, 
an exception is made not only in digging foundations for 
buildings, but in railway excavations, sewer works, pipe 
laying, &c., that objects of archeological or geological 
interest shall be preserved and handed over to the 
architect, engineer or surveyor in charge. It does not 
always follow that the clause is observed by the work- 
men, although in some instances it is to be feared that 
a great many sham antiques are disposed of when- 
ever there are works on a large scale. The custom has 
been so long tolerated of a builder’s claiming possession of 
old materials in general, it has almost assumed the power of 
law—at least, builders. think so. A case was heard in the 
Alton County Court a few days ago before Judge Gyr 
which suggests the uncertainty there is on the subject. <A 
ady sued for the return of a pump or its value. Alterations 
Were carried out by a firm of builders at her house, and the 
pump.was removed and sold. Evidence was given on the 
part of the defendants to prove that it was customary unless 


ere was a clause to the contrary for builders to remove 
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such things. Judge Gye said if the alleged custom existed 
it was most unjustifiable. He gave judgment for the 
plaintiff, and refused to grant leave for appeal. The safest 
way under every circumstance is to introduce a clause - 
stating whether the materials are to remain the property of 
the employer or to be taken by the builder at a price to be 
determined. The clearing away of old materials when- 
stated in specifications cannot be supposed to mean that in 
all cases they become the property of the contractor. . In 
order that there may be no doubt on the subject, the con- 
tracts of the War Department usually stipulate that old 
materials are to be stacked and become the property of the 
Secretary of War, and that example, if followed, will often 
prevent disputes. 


ALL who take an interest in the architecture of ancient 
India must be thankful for the efforts which Lord Curzon 
has made to insure the preservation of the monuments. 
It should be remembered that, as FerGusson said, India 
is a complete cosmos in itself, and that nowhere else 
are the problems of anthropology and ethnography so 
easily studied. It has, however, been difficult to convince 
English officials of those facts. During many years they 
have looked upon everything ancient as barbaric or 
heathenish, and made no scruple of removing beautiful 
work in order that it might give place to modern construc- 
tion. As time goes on such vandalism will be more and 
more reprobated. FERGusson’s books have undoubtedly 
aided in converting the official mind and inducing it to 
value the different varieties of Indian buildings as they 
deserved. ‘The Archeological Survey of India, if less 
popular, has been more influential in the same direction. 
In spite of all that has been done, it cannot be said there 
exists a sufficient guarantee for the safety of Indian remains. 
Lord Curzon has, therefore, arranged for the introduction 
of an Indian Monuments Bill before the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council. The provisions are more stringent than those 
which are to be found in the Bills for the protection of 
remains in England and Ireland. There is little doubt 
about the measure becoming law, and then the examples 
of the various styles throughout the Empire will be secured 
against the operations of ignorant men. 


THERE was a time when every visitor to Paris was 
expected to have a look at the artesian well of Grenelle. 
The metallic tower of late years has appeared to be not 
much of a wonder, but when it was first constructed it 
created a surprise which almost equalled that caused by 
the Eiffel Tower. Yet the cast-iron structure in the Place 
Breteuil is only about 140 feet in height. The water 
supply of Paris has always been a serious problem. ‘The 
Municipal Council tried various experiments in well. 
sinking with moré or less success under the direction of 
M. Emmery. It now seems incredible to learn that it was 
decided to sink an artesian well in the Place de la 
Madeleine, which is to-day one of the most important 
spots in all Paris. After much consideration Grenelle was 
selected. Mutort, the contractor, began his operations 
in 1834, and for nearly seven years his search for 
water was unrewarded. After reaching a depth of about 
1,800 feet the green-sand formation was tapped, and 
the water burst out with a force which at first alarmed the- 
neighbourhood. In 1858 it was decided to have a conduit 
from the well to the Place Breteuil and to erect a tower of 
bronzed cast-iron, partly for use and partlyjas an ornamental 
structure. Of late years the supply from the strata has 
been diminished and the authorities were forced to seek 
elsewhere for a new source. The artesian wells of Paris 
are therefore obsolete. The tower in the Place de Breteuil 
is to be removed in order that the great memorial of 
PASTEUR .may be erected on the site. BREYEUIL, it may 
be noted, was one of the ministers of Louis XVI. As a» 
politician he is supposed to have failed, but he was one of 
the men who sought to improve Paris. CARLYLE says of 
him, ‘Behold, a Home-Secretary BRETEvuIL ‘beautifying 
Paris’ in the peaceablest manner in this hopeful spring 
weather of 1788 ; the old hovels and hutches disappearing 
from our bridges ; as if for the State, too, there was halcyon. 
weather and nothing to do but beautify.” 
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THE ARTS IN GREECE.—ByY E. ARMITAGE, R.A. 


FRANCIS CRANMER PENROSE. 
LIFE of singular unity came to an end on Sunday, 
when Francis CRANMER PENROSE passed from 
People in general may never 


a 


earth in his eighty-fifth year. 
have heard of him, yet among architects and scholars 


everywhere no English name was more familiar. Never 
was there a man who gained a fair renown on easier terms. 
As an architect his works were of little account. But to be 
entrusted with the care of the fabric of St. Paul’s Cathedral for 
nearly half a century will probably by many judges be con- 
sideredas higher evidence of skill than the designing of several 
churches. ‘There was too another circumstance which gave 
him importance. FRANCIS PENROSE was fortunately able 
to determine by the aid of instruments the exact decimal 
of an inch which measured the deviations between an 
ordinary straight line, which is the shortest distance between 
two points, and the lines employed by the Greeks in some 
parts of their buildings. Every day foremen engineers de- 
cide about a camber in girders, in order that they may not 
appear to deflect, without gaining the least credit for their 
foresight. But Greek cambering is accepted as miraculous. 
Mr. PENROSE came back from Athens surrounded by a 
kind of halo which never vanished during his life. He 
was reverenced as a seer who had penetrated into the 
mysteries of Greek art, and was the bond of connection 
between the age of PERICLES and our own prosaic days. 
The wonder is that he remained so unspoiled and simple. 
He knew nothing of the struggles which are the everyday 
lot of the ordinary architect. He was happy in being able 
to avoid all rivalry with his fellows. Ina sublime region 
which must have resembled that inhabited by the mythical 
architects, he was able to live and move aloof from the 
cares that come with clients. 

The life of FRANCIS PENROSE was one of those idyllic 
passings from one happy state to another which are still 
possible in England. Born in a peaceful vicarage at 
Bracebridge, in what he called the precincts of Lincoln 
Cathedral, a building he considered to be the finest Gothic 
' workin England, he was early impressed by architecture. With 
zea.veté he owned that after his familiarity with St. Hucn’s 
church he was surprised to discover that he was not dis- 
appointed with the Parthenon. He spent four years at the 
grammar school of Bedford, and then entered Winchester 
College, the creation of the great architectural bishop. 
Next he became the pupil of Epwarp BLorg, who could 
claim a share in Buckingham Palace. From the drawing 
office he went on to Cambridge, where he became a senior 
optime, and, what was no doubt considered more important, 
‘was two or three times privileged to pull an oar in the inter- 
university race. Finally, he gained the Travelling Bachelor- 
ship. No life could be laid out on a more direct line or 
one more steadiastly followed. 

It is not to be expected that Travelling Bachelors will 
always be able to extend the knowledge of architecture. 
Two holders of the bursary, at least, have rendered such 
service. EDMUND SHARPE, in his travels in France, 
realised the evolution of Gothic which he afterwards 
expounded. But as he had not the advantage of study 
-under an architect he could only be considered as an 
‘amateur. FRANCIS PENROSE, on the other hand, had 


spent some time in EpwARD Btore’s office, where there 


were Opportunities to acquire varied knowledge. When he 
arrived in Greece he was therefore able to turn the matt 
matical and practical training he had gone through 
good account. S | 
About that period, ze. between 1840 and 1850, a belief 
arose in the mathematical basis of beauty, and especia 
as exemplified in Greek architecture and sculpture. We 
ought perhaps to have said it was a revival of belief, 
for Harrincton had suggested to Sir Isaac Newt? 
that proportions in architecture were coincident w 
harmonic ratios in sound. NeEwrTov, in reply, said he was 
inclined to believe some general laws of the CREATOR pre- 
vailed with respect to the agreeable or unpleasing affectio 
of all our senses. Indeed, it was surmised from the earli 
civilised ages that beauty was no fortuitous accident, b 
was the product of definite laws. As there was a renew 
of interest on the subject, the Society of Dilettanti com- 
missioned FRANCIS PENROSE to make a more exact 
measurement of the Parthenon and other buildings in 
Athens than was to be found in the excellent plates of 
SruarRt and REVETT. a 
It is often supposed he made discoveries. That is an 
error. His office was one of verification, but on that 
account was important. What he was able to accompli 
that is most memorable was the establishment beyond all 
doubt of optical corrections, or departures from true vertical 
and horizontal lines. The entasis of columns was known 
from an early age. The word is mentioned by V:TRUVIUS, 
although he did not approve of the principle. CHAM 
described how it was performed without any regard 
subtlety by’Roman builders. A chapter on the treatment 
as practised in Greece was appended to Stuart and 
Revetr’s work. CoCKERELL, when he went to Greece, 
studied the subject with care. Mr. Penrose ascertained 
that the convexity of the Doric columns of the Parthenon 
was at most 1-550th of the whole length, forming a hyper- 
bolic curve. es a 
The steps of the Parthenon were so long encumbered 
with rubbish it was assumed the lines were rorieoatal ae 
1837, when the masonry became less concealed, Jox 
PENNETHORNE, One of the ablest of investigators of the 
relations between mathe:matics and architecture, perceived 
there was convexity on the planes of the steps. His 4 
covery was confirmed by Horer and ScHAUBERT, the 
German architects. Mr. PENROSE was able to prove 
that the front curvature rose o‘r5 feet in 104 feet and the 
flank 0°233 feet in 221 feet. Some other instances were 
observed and recorded which testify to the recognition of 
visual defects and the providing of arrangements to nullify 
them, so that the temple to the keenest sight and on the 
clearest day would appear perfect. The real value of the 
investigations was not however realised by everyone in this 
country. In 1848 we find W. H. Lrrps, who as a writer 
had long upheld the superiority of Greek architecture, 
speaking in disdain of “the fuss made about entasis, includ- 
ing that about the hypothetical curvature in the horizontal 
lines of the Parthenon, where curvature was administered, 
if administered at all, in an exceedingly homceopathic rato. 
That we are now able to place more value on the homoo_ 
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pathic refinements should be considered a sure indication 
of our progress towards an understanding of Greek 
principles. ott 
_ There was, then, indifference to colour as an auxiliary to 
architectural forms in Britain. It was taken for granted, 
as if it were an article of faith, that the Greek temples cor- 
responded with the Greek statues, and were impressive 
from being constructed of beautiful marble, which to 
heighten with colour would be as much of an excess as the 
painting of a lily. The old English poets who treated of 
mythology had created a belief in the connection between 
whiteness and classicism. VENUus’s doves were supposed to 
be whiter than snow ; the great Jove himself assumed the 
form of a white bull or a whiter swan; the silver lily was 
said to have sprung from the inilk of Juno. As became 
an University student, Mr. PENROSE accepted the tradition 
or the prejudice. All he could concede after testing the 
conclusions of the Frenchmen and the Germans was “‘ that 
a peculiar yellow tinge upon some parts of the columns, 
especially of the west front of the Parthenon, is not simply 
the yellow said to result from the oxidation of iron contained 
in Pentelic marble, but has been applied externally as a tint, 
though perhaps so delicately as merely to reduce the high 
light of the marble without obscuring its crystalline character.” 
That reduction he was too honest an observer to deny, for it 
wasanecessity. Ashe wrote, ‘‘No onewho has witnessed the 
painfully dazzling effect of fresh Pentelic marble under the 
Athenian sun will deny the artistic value of toning down 
the almost pure white of its polished surface, and the more 
so when considerable portions of the architecture were 
painted in the most positive colours. We need not sup- 
pose this tone to have produced more than the difference 
between fresh white marble and ivory.” The employment 
of Pentelic marble, which had to be transported ten or 
eleven miles over a rough road, while at a third of the dis- 
tance the beautiful dove-coloured marble of Hymettus was 
to be obtained, must have been dictated, Mr. PENROSE 
considered, by the appreciation of the beautiful surface, 
and therefore the Athenians were not likely to conceal by 
paint or plaster a material which had cost them so much. 
That there were painted or gilded ornaments he did not 
deny, indeed some of the patterns were shown for the first 
time in Mr. PENRosE’s book, but the painter’s work, he 
maintained, was confined to them. It is possible that in 
his conclusions he was not able to emancipate himself from 
the prejudice against colour which he could claim as a part 
of his English birthright. At the time, however, even men 
like Hitrorrr were afraid to express all their convictions 
on the subject. Half a century has brought about a 
mighty mutation in opinion, and it is now difficult to 
persuade students of Greek art that white marble was ever 
tolerated. 

“The Principles of Athenian Architecture,” which was 
a record of his work in Athens, was considered to be the 
best credential Mr. PENROSE could have to obtain the office 
of Surveyor to St. Paul’s Cathedral, as successor to Professor 
COCKERELL. In 1852, or a year after he received the 
appointment, he read a paper on the decoration of the 
building. In it he explained that the restoration of the 
cupola in “chiaroscuro” witha very large amount of gilding 
should be taken as the starting-point for the decoration of 
other parts of the building. He advocated the use of 
stained glass in the windows, but surface painting on the 
walls he considered to be out of place. In the apse, where 
there was much gilding, he wished to have the same sort of 
chiaroscuro painting as in the cupola. The small cupolas 
and spandrels he desired to see decorated. The spandrels, he 
believed, were intended by WreEN for colour decorations, 
and they furnished positions for single figures or small 
groups. Monochrome painting he preferred for the 
Spandrels of the main arches in the choir. Coloured 
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porphyries or marbles, he said, might be fittingly intro- | 


duced in the panels beneath the windows, or they could be 
painted in imitation of those materials, just as the pilasters 
In the apse were already a most effective imitation of 
lapis lazuli, 

It was the fate of Mr. Penrosr to have to assist in the 
execution of divers experiments for the decoration of 
St. Paul’s which were not in keeping with the scheme he 
worked out on his return from Greece. Professor 
COCKERELL was to some extent the advocate for a similar 


scheme. He was eager to see the restoration and gilding 
of the dome, the completion of the giiding and’ painting 
of the choir in the style that had been commenced, and 
the reglazing of all the lower windows with Scripture 
subjects in coloured glass. 

The most important events in his surveyorship were the 
clearing of the crypt, and the utilisation of the part which 
is on the site of the ancient chapel of St. Faith, the deter- 
mination of the boundaries of Old St. Paul’s, the alterations 
in the churchyard. He had also a part in the later 
attempts to decorate the cathedral. 

Mr. PENROSE could not have charge of WreEn’s build- 
ings for so many years without having his first ideas of the 
greatness of that architect more confirmed. His.admira- 
tion for WREN was exhibited in many of the papers which 
he read. One was descriptive of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
of which he said that in no other building was so, much 
made of a plain oblong space and sixteen columns. The 
secret he considered was to be found in the arrangement of 
the plan and the harmony of the proportions. The old 
school of mathematician-architects were believers in the 
adoption of certain mystical numbers, and it was charac- 
teristic of Mr. PENRosE that he should conclude that with 
WrREN the number 7 was a favourite guide. Thus, at 
St. Paul’s, if the principal order or 40 feet is taken as the 
standard, the peristyle of the dome is found to be 4; the 
upper order of dome peristyle 13, and the dome impost 
+ of the dome peristyle. At St. Stephen’s he ascertained 
that the general proportion cf the plan was as 7:5, the 
ordinary to the wider columniation 10:7, the height, 
internal, of the cupola to the basic breadth 3:73 the 
height of the column to that of the order—that is, exclusive 
of the pedestai—7 : 8. He could have added, with no less 
truth, the interesting circumstance that in St. Peter’s, 
Rome, such ratios have been discerned as 7 : 11, 7 : 18, 
Re ES .+ Oe 

Although he was so closely associated with Greek and 
Italian architecture, Mr. PENROSE was not one of those who 
believed that the Classic style and its direct branches were 
alone worth attention. His taste was more liberal. <A 
man, he said, who could see only one style in architecture 
was imperfect, for there was a central element in art which 
was quite independent of any style. The love of the 
Parthenon, he declared, by no means excluded the love 
of Lincoln and Salisbury, although one might hold the 
Chapel of Henry VII. as fantastic. The true work of the 
architect was with the business of the day, and while he 
should study ancient principles he ought rarely copy ancient 
details. In the study of the art one should go to the 
fountain-head, and the finest works alone should be con- 
sidered. To that catholicity of taste he was faithful 
throughout his life. 

What he said about the true work of the architect being 
with the business of the day must have been spoken with 
some regret. His mathematical investigations of Greek 
temples were not a recommendation in the eyes of the men 
of business who have commissions to give. We published 
several years ago a view of a chapel in Mary!ebone, the 
only one, we believe, which he designed. When the 
Gold Medal of the Institute was awarded to him, the most 
important actual work in stone by Mr. PENROSE which 
could be referred to consisted of the steps at St. Paul’s, the 
curved lines of which were derived from his studies at the 
Parthenon. His care of St. Paul’s would, by itself, be 
enough to insure respect for his memory. His time was, 
however, fully occupied, for, besides the cathedral, the 
starry heavens awaited his applications of mathematics. 
The late Sir Wittt1amM Rowan HAMILTON, who was the 
greatest mathematician of the nineteenth century, although 
he was an Astronomer-Royal, did not look through his 
telescopes more than once or twice a year. Observations 
he left to his deputy. He used to explain his indifference 
by declaring, ‘‘ The stars move all right ; but what interests 
me is the high ma¢hes/s that accounts for their movements.” 
That was the spirit in which Mr. Penrose worked. 
Among his astronomical productions is ‘A Method of 
Predicting Occultations of Stars and Solar Eclipses by 
Graphical Construction.” In other words, stars and suns 
were shown to be as amenable to graphics as a theoreticab 
girder or roof. In the same way he demonstrated a 
relationship between certain astronomical facts and the 
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disposition of Greek temples. Architecture and astronomy 
were to him identical in some of their aspects. 

The Royal Gold Medal of the Institute was awarded to 
‘him in 1883. The reasons assigned for the choice were— 
‘first, he was a past vice-president; secondly, he was Sur- 
veyor to the fabric of St. Paul’s; thirdly, he was the author 
-of a work on the principles of Athenian architecture. Two 
years afterwards he was elected an honorary fellow of 
‘Magdalene College, and in 1886 he was able to return to 
iAthens as director of the British Archzological School. 
He succeeded Sir A. W. FRANKS as antiquary to the Royal 
_Academy. 

It would be vain to propose his life for imitation, for so 
happy a combination of favourable conditions is rarely 
likely to arise with ordinary mortals. A second FRANCIS 
‘PENROSE may never be seen. But such work as he was 
destined to do he carried out faithfully, and it may be there 
gas an exact correspondence between his capacity and his 
career, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN. 


By Percy L. Marks. 
CHAPTER 


ORNAMENTS AND SURFACE DECORATION. 
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~ NDER the heading of Projections various features were 
1 noted which will receive further consideration in 

»the present chapter, bearing as they do a decorative as well 
as a constructional value (perhaps the expression ‘ practical 
value ” would be more fully in accord: with the facts). 

The varieties of projections were noted as innumerable ; 
similarly with ornament and wall-surface decoration 
generally, but the underlying principles governing. their 
application can be stated within very brief compass :— 

t. Applied ornament is to be secondary to and depen- 

.dent on the surface of application. 

2. Excess of ornament is an evil to be avoided. 

3. Of two alternative modes of treatment open to 
criticism, a scant provision of surface decoration is prefer- 
able to a superabundance of ornament. 

4. Ornament must be adapted to climatic and atmo- 
spheric conditions. 

5. Ornament must be adapted to its distance from the 
“Spectators. 

In reference to the last, two notable examples may 
suffice as illustrations, namely, the fine series of alti-relievi 
round the base of the Albert Memorial, London,* and the 
equally important frieze to the Institute of Chartered 
_Accountants, in the same county; both Sir GILBERT ScoTT 
(in the former) and Mr. JOHN BELCHER (in the latter) have 
well adapted their ornament to the spectator’s point of 
~view; in fact, the principle has been carried to excess in 
the case of the Institute, as the following point will make 
clear. ‘The figure of the architect (to the extreme south- 
east of the frieze) has the nose absolutely flattened, as it 
was apparently considered that this would be the optical 
effect when viewed from beneath, and though such treat- 
ment would be justifiable in pictorial design, it is inadmis- 
sible in the plastic art. Could it be supposed that the 
architect in his living guise were to take the position given 
to his effigy he would be loath to have his nose flattened, 
and would maintain that such an operation was needless, 
as the optical illusion would be produced without it, 
whether desirable or otherwise. If the object be to correct 
the optical illusion, it fails. But with the frieze as a whole, 
architects are likely to be in accord in acclaiming its merits. 

Not infrequently, however, ornament is placed in posi- 
tions so remote from any intended point of view as to 
preclude it from being intelligible. In these cases the use 
is inappropriate, and the ornament should. have been 
omitted. 


* For series representing Art, see 7he Architect for January 2, 1903. 
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to gain the most effect, the ratio of depth of relief should — 
vary directly as the strength of light. ‘ Ome 
Again, ornaments such as the /ref, Jozenge, the plain 
varieties of guzlloche, the egg and dart, &c., bear application 
at a greater distance from the eye than is advisable for any 
of greater delicacy or intricacy, as, for example, the diaper, | 
honeysuckle or the developed scro//. The artistic sense — 
inherent in most educated people resents the waste of | 
effect by the display of ornament in positions where its | 
intelligibility is only to be discerned by the protracted use 
of field glasses. The higher levels of a building are best 
kept comparatively plain—comparatively, not necessarily 
absolutely. | 
Lettering may, of course, be placed in any position, and — 
can be suitably diminished or increased in size according to __ 
whether it is nearer or more remote respectively. i 
Broadly stated, the more solid and sturdy portions—ze, 
constructively—of any building ‘should be nearer the eye, — 
and those portions that are further away should be lighter _ 
in construction ; but as regards surface decoration of the’ 
nature of applied ornament the reverse process should be — 
employed. ‘This results in the maintenance of a proper 
balance in vertical design. . : 
It is, however, to be remembered that, whilst for the 
most part, the application of ornament should be governed 
by the point of view of the general spectator, circumstances — 
may justify special applications for specialised views, as, for 
example, from balconies. . th 
It is a debateable matter as to the length to which it is” 
justifiable to use “heroic” figures for relief and statuary. 
In the first place, the figures, symbolic or illustrative of 
mythological and other such ‘characters, may be of heroie 
size without any adverse criticism being justified. Again, 
it will scarcely be contended that if figures of human beings, — 
&c., are desired at a considerable height they should only © 
be on the actual human scale, for this would render their — 
introduction in such positicns abortive; but what admits — 
of discussion is the point whether figures whose prototypes — 
possess a definite, a limited scale, should be placed in . 
positions where either truth must be abandoned or else — 
rendere] ridiculous. As it is not desired to set up in this — 
series an impossible standard, the writer prefers to refrain — 
from dogmatic utterances on such a point, and will merely — 
emphasise the fact that such ornamentation is in opposition — 
to the double-barrelled maxim of the London Architectural — 
Association—“ Design in beauty, Build in truth,” this being | 
the whole duty of an architect. . 2 
But to continue with regard to statuary. Whatever _ 
may be the individual decision as to figures at a considerable 
height, it should at least be clearly recognised that only 
typical dimensions should be given to statues and figures — 
placed within easy range of the spectator’s eye. It is 
possible that this “principle” would have been taken for 
granted without comment in these articles were it not that so 
many examples of statuesque sons of ANAK are to be — 
noted. The use of this last expression naturally induces 
a further current of thought, and suggests the following — 
comment in regard to the Royal Exchange, London. ‘The ~ 
grasshopper finial, though suggestive, is unpleasing—sug- 
gestive, as it establishes the close connection of Sir THOMAS 
GRESHAM with the fortunes of the building; unpleasing, as 
it tends to give such a false idea of the scale of this insect. — 
On St. Paul’s Cathedral the ball-and-cross finial 1s) 
thoroughly satisfactory, partly due to the fact that a 
typical limit to size for these features does not obtain; — 
similarly in the cases of the dragon finial to the steeple of 
St. Mary-le-Bow Church, and the key finial to the church — 
of St. Peter-upon-Cornhill, both in London. Instances 
might be multiplied on either side, but with small profit. 
It can be well understood how the continued use of 4 — 
microscope tends to create a feeling of disgust with articles 
of daily consumption, when specimens of these are sub- 
mitted to the searching lens. The feeling is an entirely — 
unreasonable one, but the want of reason has only the | 


mites and other micro-organisms enlarged to a scale of, Say, _ 
one foot to represent an inch. This comment is not out of — 
place here, as the inference intended to be drawn is this, | 
that whilst abnormal enlargement is required in order tO — 
study the structure of the objects, the enlarged-seale 
diagrams, so dear to the heart of the Natural History Soirée 
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provider, are nothing but snares and delusions to a gaping 
crowd. And these abnormalisms have nothing but the 
shadow of justification when transferred to architecture. 

Whilst Brobdingnagian proportions are thus deprecated, 
Liliputian treatment allows more to be said in its favour, 
and for this reason, that Nature through her laws of linear 
and aerial perspective produces, or is apt to produce, at all 
times and in all places, the appearance of diminished S1Ze, 
whilst the optical illusion that increases the apparent size of 
an object is one of rare occurrence and requiring special 
conditions. The illusion that people may experience when 
seeing “double” (as it is termed) results from the operation 
of a natural law which is entirely under the control of 
individual members of the human family, and need not be 
dealt with here, nor need the action of fog and mist be 
enlarged upon. But this diminution in size of figures does 
not admit of universal application. If a statue, or a group 
of statuary, is to be produced, it must be remembered that 
whilst heroic size may be condoned, diminished treatment 
should be tabooed. This, too, is the case with alto-relievo, 
though it is not easy to explain why this should be so. It 
is of importance to remember, in dealing with figures in 
relief, that as long as the figure is attached in appearance 
(however slightly) to the background, diminished scale is per- 
missible, but as soon as there is the sdightest appearance of 
isolation, then the full scale must be employed: in short, 
bas relief and mezzo-relievo admit of diminished scale; 
alto-relievo forbids it. 

(Zo be continued.) 


EYE-STRAIN.* 

N architect is of more importance than any of his 
A works, and at least an equal general interest should 
be shown in his conservation. It would on that account 
be an advantage if the Architectural Association or some 
of the local societies who have able physicians in the 
neighbourhood were occasionally to obtain a paper on some 
of the dangers to which architects are particularly liable. 
Take one variety. There is no doubt that architects do 
not observe sufficient care of their eyes, especially in the early 
days of practice. In preparing drawings the strain on the 
eyes becomes more oppressive by anxieties which are not 
shared by other artists. It is not enough for an architect 
to produce pleasing forms on paper. He must also 
remember that every line represents the expenditure of 
money by a client, and inaccuracies always cause incon- 
venience, if not loss. It is remarkable as an indication of 
he weakness of the eyes which follows too close an applica- 
ion to the drawing-board, that as far back as 1815 STEDMAN 
VHITEWELL, an architect, invented spectacles with square- 
haped lenses, each side being ground as a cylinder with 
he axis of one at right angles with that of the other, in 
der to correct that astigmatism which of late years is 
relieved to lead to brain disease and other forms of 
‘Iness. 

If, as Dr. Goutp maintains, eye-strain has been the 
tigin of many of the troubles of such men as Dr QUINCEY, 
2ARLYLE, Darwin, Huxiey, Browninc—and they are 
upposed to be no more than representatives of afflicted 
umanity—there is no reason why those who employ their 
yes amidst constant solicitude should be exempt from 
fects which are not confined to bodily pains. It is, of 
ourse, rather novel to find that mental sufferings may arise 
om too concentrated an attention on thinking or com- 
osition, It will be incredible to many to hear that the 
det’s eye when in a fine frenzy rolling may be only a fore- 
inner of physical and mental agony which masters of 
‘guage find it difficult to describe in words. DE QUINCEY, 
ARLYLE and the rest have attributed their sorrows to 
different origin than literary creation. The five men 
hose cases are considered by Dr. GouLp had, moreover, 
\ their time medical aid, and their symptoms were diag- 
osed by physicians who were reputed to beable. We 
! to our cost how easy it is for professors 
* Medicine to be at variance in their opinions 


graphic Clinics: The Origin of the Ill-Health of De Quincey, 
wrlyle, Darwin, Huxley and Browning.’ ‘By George M. Gould, M.D. 
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and how their unlucky patients must accept the con- 
Sequences. Where is the man who has not suffered 
through a doctor’s blundering ? The clinical subjects 
mentioned in the book had, no doubt, more or less misgiving 
concerning the infallibility of the men who treated them. 
Dr. Goutp is of opinion that the patients were not far 
wrong. He says in one place:—“ CarRLyLr’s opinion of. 
the medical profession was, so far as concerned his own 
case, entirely justified and justifiable. Had he consulted a 
hundred of the best general physicians in England he 
would have got no more help than from the one he sought 
out in Edinburgh. It was exactly so later with Darwin, 
Hux.ey and Browninc. ‘The stomach’ and ‘the liver’ 
would have been charged with bad function, and travel and 
rest would have been ordered. Indeed, it would be pre- 
cisely the same story to-day.” 

The statements which Dr. Goutp has taken from 
CARLYLE’s writings are formidable as indictments of 
the ignorance of physicians. BuLtwer Lytton defined 
the practice of medicine as the putting of sub- 
stances about which we know little into a body of 
which we know less, and the apparently cureless condi- 
tion of THomas Carty Le, after repeated dosing, was 
expressed by himself as if he were a second PRoMETHEUS 
chained down in a small house in a back street in Chelsea 
rather than on the Caucasus, and with an always voracious 
vulture on top of him. But in one of the letters which he 
wrote in his old age he gives an abstract of his sufferings 
which is more telling than any of those in Dr. Gourp’s 
excerpts. ‘As to myself,” he bemoans, “I know sadly, at 
all moments, dyspepsia to be the frightfullest fiend that isin 
the pit, or out of it; the accursed brutal nightmare that has 
ridden me continually these fifty odd years, preaching its 
truth gospel (would I had listened to it, which I would not) ; 
but, alas! as to any ‘cure’ for it, the patient is too old; 
the patient has it in the blood, in the nerves and brain of 
him as well; and has no cure of the least likeli- 
hood, except the indubitable cure which is now near 
ahead.” When CariyLe wrote in that style the great 
contests of his life were over, and it might be sup- 
posed that, having no longer any incubus upon him, 
such as the life of FREDERICK THE GREAT, he would 
have attained some cessation of pain. He was attended, 
too, by Sir R. Quarn, and that eminent physician came 
to the conclusion that the true cause of CARLYLE’s life- 
long woe was his weakness for ginger-bread! Medical 
science is a strange thing, when the busiest practitioner in 
London can arrive at no other result. The doctors failed 
in CARLYLE’s case, as in those of Hux ey, Darwin, DE 
QuINcEY, BRownING, and myriads of unknown men and 
women. It is, therefore, allowable for Dr. Goutp, or any 
other man, to endeavour to demonstrate how erroneous 
was the treatment. He shows from the patients’ writings 
how constantly attacks were preceded by headaches, and he 
maintains that “the vast majority of such Cases, Say, at 
least go per cent., are not caused by dietary indiscretion or 
organic disease, and of these over go per cent. are reflex 
ocular neuroses, 7.e. due to ‘eye-strain’—a term denoting 
morbid function, not over-use of normal function.” 

Americans have become so excessively ingenious in 
the production of oblique puffs of their wares, we must say 
that we imagined Dr. GouLp’s book, which has excited an 
unusual amount of attention for a medical treatise in the 
course of a few weeks, was intended to be no more than an 
argument for a new form of spectacles, an improvement on 
those of WHITEWELL the architect. But he has not 
invented any appliance to set literary men right, or those 
men who are compelled to run the risk of headaches and 
other miseries by straining their eyes through too much 
labour. As he sometimes orders patients abroad, and 
while in Europe recommends them (o have their eyes 
corrected, it cannot be said that he is advising patients 
to visit him in Philadelphia. In that city it appears 
ophthalmology receives especial attention, and possibly in | 
course of time a great medical school may arise there. The 
subject is one which has not been sufficiently studied, and 
there is a need for investigation in many fields. Some 
years ago artists and amateurs were startled when Mr. 
LIEBRICH explained the causes of TURNER’s peculiaritics 
in his later pictures, as also why MULREADY was subject 
to the weakness of imparting a purple cclour to the 
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flesh of his figures. The defects were due to some of 
the changes in the eye which old age brings, and it was 
found that the pictures by the two artists could assume a 
normal appearance when looked at through glasses of a 
special kind. The same inquirer also caused a revolution 
in schools and school fittings as a result of his practice as 
an oculist. Many other shortcomings of artists may be 
traced to a similar origin. Nor can it be concealed that 
inconvenience is sometimes caused through the inattention 
of architects to the sensitiveness of ordinary eyes. Dr. 
GOULD says that one optical law is violated constantly by 
the way in which buildings are lighted. Another torment 
must be ascribed to painters, or rather the directors of 
exhibitions. It is, for instance, a stereotyped law of the 
Academy that “ All pictures and drawings must be in gilt 
frames,” although in every continental exhibition each 
painter is allowed to employ the kind of frame best 
adapted to enhance the effect of his work. What Dr. 
GouLD says on the subject is so rational we append the 
passage, and it will suggest that the purpose of the book is 
an endeavour to promote the health, not only of some of 
the most useful members of Society, but general sanitation 
as well :— 


By the old-fashioned gilt barbarisms the artist allowed the 
framer and gilder almost to monopolise the mental, emotional 
and physiological attention of the spectator and to detract as 
much as possible from interest in the picture itself. It is only 
for a few seconds that any human eye can look ata picture 
when the greater portion of the retina is outraged and ex- 
hausted by the adjacent images of the atrocious frame. In the 
ordinary gallery of pictures these ludicrous and _ retina- 
paralysing frames, close beside each other, become positively 
torturing. It all seems designed to exhibit, not art, not nature, 
not zsthetic charm and emotional peace, but only the abject 
hideousness of the plebeian frame-gilder’s unart. Almost 
every traveller has noticed the utter exhaustion and headache 
that is produced bya short visit to a large picture-gallery. The 
crude harsh gilt is the most wearying of all colours. Recently there 
has arisen a reaction of which probably no one understands the 
reason, consisting in the making of frames with solemn and mono- 
tonous black. This extreme is infinitely preferable to the other, 
but it is also mechanical and stupid. Each picture should be 
framed by the painter—or at least, and because he has shown 
himself so blunderful about it, by another artist—with this 
single task in view. Each picture presents a special problem 
to the artistic framer. It should be done so as to produce a 
peculiar logical and physiologic colour-effect, as little wearying 
to the eye as possible, while dictated primarily by the 
character, the colours used, the esthetic aims, &c., of the 
painter. It should by all means be hung sufficiently apart 
from all other pictures to allow it the proper necessities of its 
own individuality and not to destroy that of others hung in the 
neighbourhood Pictures crowded together give evidence of 
the zsthetic sin quite as decidedly as the physical crowding of 
human beings demonstrates other sorts of immorality. Ina 
word, the present fashion of framing and hanging pictures 
could not be more unesthetic and anesthetic, more un- 
physiologic and pathologic than it is. Another corollary of 
the law of ocular tire and resensitisation may be noticed in 
passing—a law that is outraged by the lighting of most of our 
churches, and of all our private houses, theatres, public halls, 
&c. The millions of dollars spent each year in illumination 
are in great part wasted and misspent, and by the methods 
used all the harm is done to the eye that is possible. No room 
should be lighted in such a manner that the individual lights are 
visible. Illumination should be by transmitted, dissipated and 
reflected light. There is nothing more tiring to the eye than 
numerous separate lights whose images upon various parts of 
the retina create there a large number of useless and exhausting 
stimuli, and from which there is no escape by any device or 
turning. 


It may be said in conclusion that no medical book of 
our time is so well adapted to attract the attention of artists 
and men of letters. As a rule they are, no doubt, poor 
patients, and English physicians, at least, have therefore 
bestowed only very little attention upon the pains and 
penalties which can be considered as belonging to their 
callings. 


Sir Frederick Treves will on Monday open the new 
operating theatre at the Dorset County hospital at Dorchester, 
his native town. The new wing has been erected by public 
subscriptions, and an operating table of the latest pattern has 
been given by Sir Frederick Treves. 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


HE exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy will this 
year, savs the Scotsman, be found of exceptionah 
interest. By the resignation of one president and the election, 
of another the Academy has entered on what may, without 
figure of speech, be regarded as a new stage in its career of 
artistic usefulness, in which it may be wished all success ; and 
it was no more than what was looked for that the incident 
alluded to would in some degree at least make its influence: 
felt in the conduct of the annual exhibition. This has 
happened. Since Mr. Guthrie was appointed president new 
life has been infused into all departments of the Academy’s. 
works, and here and there changes of a somewhat drastic 
character have been introduced, and for the most part with 
good effect. For example, the number of pictures that can be 
shown by one exhibitor has been cut down to three instead of 
five as formerly. One result of this has been that more space 
on the line has been available for outside pictures of merit. 
The water-colour men have got the north room to themselves, 
and an old feud may now be regarded as settled ; the archi- 
tectural drawings have been hung in the small octagon from 
which the obscuring glass has been removed ; the sculpture has 
been set out in the various galleries in an agreeable manner, 
and the rooms generally have been decorated with much 
taste. The walls are covered with a neutral green-grey 
“scrim,” above is a frieze and “swag” in another quiet colour, 
while the central great-room has its wide arched openings 
partially closed by portiéres of deep-toned Gobelin blue cloth, 
with an effect which is felt along the whole line of the galleries, 
A great change is also evident in the number of pictures. 
accepted and the manner in which they have been hung. 
There was a strong feeling in the Council that the standard of 
attainment should be raised so that the acceptance of a picture 
or other work of art from one outside the Academy should be 
a certain hall-mark of its merits, In carrying this purpose 
into effect it is possible to come across genuine cases of indi- 
vidual hardship, but on the whole the public generally are 
likely to recognise that, stern as the process has been, the 
exhibition is the gainer. In all only 526 works of art have 
been placed, as compared with 789 last year, $12 in 1gor and 
782 in 1900. This year 1,305 works of art of all kinds were 
sent in, including 697 pictures in oil and 407 in water-colour,. 
and it will show how tightly the net has been drawn when it is” 
mentioned that only something like 275 pictures in oil have 
been hung and 137 in water-colour. For one thing there are 
on view more large pictures than usual, so that the 
galleries do not appear at all empty, though for the most 
part the hanging has not been carried higher than the 
portrait line, except in the case of a few full-length portraits. 
The value, in the general effect of the hanging, of having restful) 
spaces both above and below the pictures, has been freely 
recognised:-—spaces which the rejected ones will think would 
have been much better adorned by their pictures. There are 
a few loan works of great worth by eminent home and con~ 
tinental masters upon the walls. The Council have been 
fortunate in securing examples of the art of Whistler, James 
Maris, Matthew Maris, Orchardson, Josef Israels, J. 5S. 
Sargent and E. J. Gregory, which undoubtedly are features of 
strength in the exhibition. But for its real success the exhi- 
bition, it is gratifying to say, is mainly indebted to native 
talent—to the members and associates of the Academy them- 
selves, who have rallied right’ loyally to make the first 
exhibition of the first year of the new President worthy of the 
occasion. Only one painting member and one painting 
associate do not exhibit in this exhibition, which in all respects: 
is a credit to Scottish art, which is one of the best seen of late 
at the Mound, and which gives evidence that there is an im~ 
mense amount of painting talent in the Academy, and by 
others still outside its pale. The Academy having done so 
much, it remains for the public to show their continued’ 
interest in the national Academy of art, in one of the practical 
ways they have in their power to do so, by attending 
increasingly large numbers the annual exhibition. 

The Glasgow Herald says:—Although the Academy is now 
in the last quarter of its hundred years, the show at this time 
may be said to indicate definite advance over several of its: 
predecessors in respect both of quality and general arrange: 
ment. In the past artists connected with the Academy might 
each claim to be represented by as many as five pictures. This 
vear three only are allowed to find wall space, The effect of 
this judicious limitation is that 526 works are exhibited, as. 
compared with 789 in 1902 and 812 in 1991. Large canvases: 
are more numerous than before, but it must be said that im 
every case, so far as a necessarily hurried inspection enabled: 
one to judge, the artist is justified in treating his subject on 4 
more generous scale. Another result of the restriction of 
exhibits is that the sky-line has been practically 


Loan pictures are hardly as numerous as We have 
seen in previous years, but, 6n the other hand, those 
which have been parted with by their owners for a ume 


effaced. 


This may also be sai 


are of exceptional importance. 
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of portraiture, of which there are many distinctive examples. 
Water-colour drawings, which in the past have been treated 
with scant consideration, are now suitably hung in the north 
gallery, first entered by the visitor. The art of the sculptor is 
well represented. It has been distributed throughout the 
galleries, lending grace and distinction to the show. It may be 
noted also that the walls have been draped in old gold and 
faint green, and that the small octagon, to which architectural 
drawings are consigned, is much better lighted by the removal 
of the semi-opaque glass overhead, and the substitution of 
undimmed transparency—an improvement obvious to all save 
those in authority outside the Academy for which we have 
once or twice vainly petitioned in these columns. Edinburgh 
artists are not largely represented in the Royal Glasgow Insti- 
tute. They would seem to have reserved their energies 
in order to signalise the first Academy Exhibition under 
the new President. They have done so to good pur- 
pose, and we do not in the least dispute their wisdom 
or question their loyalty. Glasgow artists, or at least those 
still resident in the metropolis of the West, are not in 
triumphant evidence, although a landscape bearing the name 
of one member of the brotherhood, to which we shall after- 
wards refer, is one of the most convincing works of its kind in 
the exhibition. As a rule, the artists of Glasgow are repre- 
sented each by a single picture. On the whole, it is evident 
that a progressive spirit has been in operation this year. The 
election of Mr. James Guthrie as president of the Academy in 
succession to Sir George Reid, whom we all admire as an 
artist and esteem as a man, has doubtless led to the adoption 
in some measure at least of Glasgow methods, into which may 
be said to enter such attributes as decision, energy and enter- 
prise, as distinguished from adherence to academic tradition, 
The collection has been admirably hung by Messrs. J. Lawton 
Wingate, Robert Alexander, Thomas Scott, W. G. Stevenson 
and G. Washington Browne. To such a task as theirs, always 
delicate and difficult, is added the complexity arising from the 
octagonal form of the rooms. 


WEST WINDOW, EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


HE Chancellor of Exeter Cathedral has written to the 
Times on the subject of the letter we reprinted last week. 
He says :— 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that Mr. Stuart A. 
Moore should in your columns chastise the Dean and Chapter 
of this or any other cathedral for any offence against the 
precepts of antiquarians. 

But it is surprising to find him giving himself away, and, so 
far as his letter is trusted, misleading your readers by making 
statements that, if they were accurate, would not serve his case 
and, not being so, are of no use to anybody. We have a kindly 
recollection of him here in Exeter. He did excellent work 
dere in the arrangement of our documents. His calendar here 
S Our constant comfort and not a bad memorial of him. I hope 
his expression of opinion will not be considered part of the 
‘chronic mania” with which he charges us. His letter is not 
erious enough for official notice. ‘Chronic maniacs” are 
‘xcused from answering provoking charges. 

__ We have no business, he thinks, to take Peckitt’s glass out 
'f Grandisson’s window, and he rests his case for retaining it 
\pon its history and its character. 

I will deal first with the historical part of his letter, and 
hen with the artistic part, in which he defends Peckitt’s 
indow as a work of art in harmony with the cathedral. He 
iays :— 

“The glazing of the cathedral can be traced on the fabric 
olls. The bills show that the proportion of coloured to white 
lass Was one-fourth of colour. ... Peckitt must have observed 
us and done his best endeavour to treat the west window in 
1€ same spirit.” 

Peckitt was a clever man if he did observe this, for the 

ibric rolls referred to are those from 1308 to 1319. Peckitt 
ame to Exeter “to observe” in 1765, four centuries and a half 
iter. It is almost demonstrable that the glass in the windows 
+ferred to in the fabric rolls had vanished from the windows 
vO centuries before Peckitt’s visit. So much for one state- 
‘ent; now for another. 
__ Mr. Moore claims that he, by pointing out to Sir Gilbert 
cott “in the records ” the date of the great east window, saved 
from being removed by the Chapter of that day, glass and 
: This surprising statement will suffer in stability if reference 
} made to. such ar accessible book as Oliver’s history of the 
athedral. It was published in 1861. It is in everybody’s 
ands here. On pages 206 and 207 there will be found the 
ie of the window, 1391; the name of the donor, Henry 
ae a canon of this cathedral, and the price per foot of 
a ae This was twelve years before Mr. Moore touched 
ae ric rolls of the cathedral. This history of the window 
| Its date were therefore matters of common knowledge. 


Allow me to point out to your readers that even this is not 
the east window of the fabric rolls, for that was erected .in 
1301-2, We do not know here why, only ninety years after its 
erection, it was taken out of its place. But we think that 
‘“‘chronic mania” for destruction is the least likely hypothesis 
that “the delusive faculty” can tempt even an irritated anti- 
quarian with. We are entitled to feel sure, however, that 
Peckitt did not “observe it” in 1765. 

To pass over other statements which with equal care a 
“plain tale” would “ put down,” your readers may like to have 
some account of the window which is to be removed. 

The glass in it was placed there in 1767. The idea of the 
window is that over and around the seven figures which Peckitt 
painted on coloured glass a border should run consisting of the 
coats-of-arms of the subscribers, the border running up into the 
great wheel, where on a foundation of ducal and _ baronial 
shields the less impressive coats of baronets should float in the 
“diluted rays” of the setting sun. Various armigers also had 
their arms below. The balance-sheet is as I write before me ; 
it will be seen that the idea caught on. I quote one or two 
items :— 

*“‘ Received from the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Dukes 
of Somerset, Beaufort, Bolton, Bedford, the Earls Godolphin, 
Granville, Orford, Viscounts Falmouth and Courtenay, the 
Lords Petre, Clifford, Edgcumbe and Fortescue, at six guineas 
guineas each, 88/, 4s. ; fourteen baronets, at five guineas each, 
73/. 10s.; four members of Parliament, at five guineas each, 
Zid 

The Dean and Chapter were good financiers. They made 
a profit on the archbishop’s arms of two guineas, a guinea each 
on the arms of each peer, and on the arms of eight of the 
baronets and the four members of Parliament of a guinea and 
a halfeach, But the business side of Mr. Peckitt’s head was 
better than the artistic side. He brought in a bill for extras 
which more than swallowed up the savings. 

It wants very little reflection to arrive at a reasonable con- 
clusion as to whether the glass of a design so inspired is likely 
to be worthy of a place in the finest window that the fourteenth 
century has bequeathed to us here in Exeter Cathedral. The 
window is Grandisson’s chef a@’wuvre ; the glass approves itself 
to Mr. Stuart Moore. 


SEALS OF SCOTTISH ABBEYS. 


(Ne the last meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, Mr. A. H. Millar read some notes on the 
ancient burgh seal of Crail and the seal of the Chapter of 
the abbey of Coupar in Angus. The antique instrument used 
for impressing the burgh seal of Crail was accidentally dis- 
covered in August last in the course of the demolition of a 
ruinous tenement there. It had been laid on the top of the 
wall under the sloping roof evidently with the intention of 
concealing it. Thecopper dies or matrices of the seal are fixed 
in a machine like a modern copying press and operated 
by a screw. The device of the seal is of great interest, 
The obverse shows the Virgin and Child, the Virgin 
seated on a throne, and an angel swinging a _ censer 
on either side. The reverse shows a large galley with 
a dragon’s head on the prow, one mast and large yard 
with the sail close furled, and on the masthead a pennon with 
a St. Andrew’s cross. The heads of a crew of six appear over 
the netting along the gunwale, and in the sky are the moon 
and stars, Dundee had a seal with the Virgin and Child on 
the obverse, which was discontinued after the Reformation, 
and Crail, which was the site of a collegiate church of St. Mary, 
seems to have abandoned the ecclesiastical part of the seal, 
and continued the use of the reverse only. The oldest impres- 
sion known is that’ preserved in the chapter-house at West- 
minster, which was appended in 1357 to the engagement by the 
Scottish Burghs for the ransom of David II., and the seal now 
discovered corresponds in every detail with this impression, 
In October of last year Mr. Richard Morrison, a dealer in 
antiquities in Dundee, brought to the author of the paper a 
brass seal, which he was able to identify as the capitular 
seal of the abbey of Coupar in Angus. The matrix bears a 
very rich design, showing a figure of the Virgin seated under a 
Gothic canopy, holding in her right hand a branch of lilies and 
supporting the infant with her left. In the lower part of the 
field, within a niche, is an abbot, kneeling and holding a 
crosier. At the sides of the niche are two shields, the dexter 
bearing the arms of Scotland and the sinister three escutcheons, 
being the bearings of Hay. ‘The block of theseal has a handle 
at the back in the likeness of the Virgin, crowned, and holding 
the infant in herarms. The height of the figure is 4} inches. 
The seal is now in the possession of Lady Abercromby, 
Camperdown House, Dundee. The abbey of Coupar in 
Angus was founded in 1164 by Malcolm IV., and the Hays of 
Errol were among the principal benefactors, their grants to it 


| beginning in 1170 and continuing till the sixteenth century. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


' Tue right to a sitting in an English parish church, 
- although it is sometimes claimed, is rarely considered to be 
. So personal a matter as to need litigation. Consequently 
- alterations and rearrangements of English churches rarely 
excite much opposition among a congregation. In Scot- 
land the subject is regarded otherwise, for it is believed 
‘that the sittings in a church can never be diminished. 
That spirit is often an obstacle to improvements. A case 
of the kind is now being debated. A sum of about 800/. 
was bequeathed for the reseating of Dunfermline Abbey, a 
building which is of great historic interest. For many 
generations it was the burial-place of the kings of Scotland, 
and in 1818 the remains of RoBert BRUCE were dis- 
interred: from it. 
the present arrangement was perfect. Knowing the diffi- 
culty, Sir RowanpD ANDERSON was consulted, and he pre- 
pared a scheme which is adapted to the area, but if carried 
. out one in ten of the present sittings, or say a total of 170, 
would have to be sacrificed. It is apprehended, however, 
that the old arrangement will have to be adopted. In any 
case it will be necessary to alter the flooring, and it is pro- 
posed to have a bed of broken stone covered with asphalte 
under the new flooring. -A better system of heating will be 
necessary, as well as means for adequate ventilation. 
Altogether, 3,oc0/. at least will have to be expended in 
addition to the legacy. It would be a serious matter if, 
through one or more individuals, the proposed arrange- 
..ments cannot be accomplished. So important a building 
ought to exert an influence on the minds of those who visit 
it weekly, and induce them to think less of themselves and 
more of the church as an institution. 


THE arrangements are nearly completed in Paris for 
. holding a building exhibition in the Grand Palais. It is to 
be international. The Germans have expressed a strong 
desire to take part in it, no doubt with a view to obtaining 
orders for some of their productions. The section relating 
to model dwellings has an interest for the Belgians, and 
they will contribute not only to it, but to some others also. 
There is no country in Europe where so much attention 
has been bestowed on the subject as in England, and it is 
believed that models of a great many English blocks of 
habitations, let at a cheap rent, will be shown. The project 
indicates the great change which has taken place with 
respect to exhibitions in France. The original exhibitions 
which Frenchmen originated displayed all varieties of 
industry, or as many as could be arranged for. . But within 
the last few years the preference is given to special exhibi- 
tions. They cost less money than those which are 
general. They bring forward inventions which might other- 
wise be overlooked, and above all they afford opportunities 
for gaining medals and diplomas, and it may be even 
higher honours, by citizens of humble classes. 


THE practice of golf in England has revived interest in 
the ancient city of St. Andrews, the seat of the earliest of the 
Scottish universities. The city has had its vicissitudes, and 
strange to say it suffered through the Reformation unlike 
' most other parts of Scotland. When Dr. JoHnson visited 
St. Andrews in 1773 he mentioned “ the silence and solitude 
of inactive indigence and gloomy depopulation” which 
characterised the streets. Since those days the old city has 
improved, but it is doubtful whether it will be possible to 
raise the 23,500/. required for the restoration of the town 
church unless it is obtained from Scotsrnen elsewhere. 
The people ‘of St. Andrews have promised 9,400/. towards 
this sum, which is a liberal amount. 
| appeal which has been issued sketch plans of the proposed 
restoration have been. prepared by Mr. P. MAcGREGOR 
CHAMBERS, an architect of wide experience in ecclesiastical 
work, which have been approved by those who have 
. inspected them. The main idea is to preserve the fine old 
tower and all that remains of the Medizval church, and to 
rebuild the remainder upon the original plan as far as it 
can be ascertained. The galleries will be removed, the 
side aisles will be reduced to their original height and the 
old clerestory will be reproduced on pillars and arches 
occupying their ancient places. The walls will be of stone 
throughout, and the greater part of the seats will be of oak. 


The reseating would not be proposed if’ 


According to an_ 


It is not from any lack of ability asa figure draughts. 
man that Mr. G. Woo.iiscrorr RHEAD has _ prepared. 
alphabets of Roman capitals as examples for lettering as well 
as for elementary freehand drawing. The lettering on the 
pedestal of the Trajan Column relates to the lato 
the Senate and people of the memorial of the Emperor's 
German and Dacian victories. Although there are seven 
lines, the whole alphabet as known.to the Romans was not 
employed in the inscription. If judged by a modern tést, 
the letters H, J, K, U, W, Y, Z are omitted, but it is not! a 
difficult operation to design those letters in a manner in 
keeping with the remainder. The Romans did not always 
adhere to uniform proportions ; for some of the letters.a 
square was employed asa basis, but in others the width is 
less than height. - Better models for capitals of the class 
are not to be found. In addition three sets of “lower case” 
alphabets are given. The outlines are drawn with great 
boldness and decision. On that account they are well 
adapted for imitation by students of elementary freehand 
drawing. The collection is published by Mr. B. 7, 
BATSFORD. . 


At the convention of the American Institute of 
Architects in 1890 papers were read on the Gardens of 
Italy, England, France and Japan. ‘These papers have 
been edited for the Institute by Mr. GLENN Brown, and 
are now published by Messrs. H. T. Coates & Co, of 
Philadelphia. The volume is not large, for there are only 
about 160 pages, but as on every page we have one or more 
illustrations, mainly from. photographs, it will be evident 
that justice is done to the subject. The plates give what 
may be called bird’s-eye views of the most important 
varieties of European gardens.. Theauthors, Mr. HAMLin, 
Mr. Sturcis and Mr. Howarp, are American architects. 
In addition, the paper on Japanese landscape gardening is 
not only a revelation, but it will help to explain some ol 
the decorative elements. we see in Japanese work. The 
fences, gateways, bridges and arbours suggest that we might 
often take hints from the East. The only drawback is that 


we do not possess the bamboo which lends itself to sc 


many purposes in Japan. For all lovers ot the architec: 
tural garden the Institute manual will be reminiscent and 
advisory. | eS 


ALTHOUGH the population of Luxembourg is only abou 
21,000, the capital of the Grand Duchy is of some histori 
importance. It has many institutions of interest, such a: 
galleries of antiquities and paintings, libraries, &c. The 
population is mixed, but the greater number are Germans 
The authorities of the capital in all questions howeve 
remotely relating to art, look to Paris for guidance rathe 
than to Munich or. Berlin.. The equestrian. statue 0 
Wi.u1AM II., the Grand Duke, which is the most importan 
work -of its class in Luxembourg, was modelled bi 


_M. Merc, the French sculptor. -It is now proposed t 


carry out some alterations in the city, and to erect publi 
monuments of various kinds. For that purpose the counsel 
of M.. Bouvarp, the architectural director to the Par 
Municipality, have been invoked. The old fortress, witl 
its heptagon outworks, was constructed during the Spanis! 
occupation, and enlarged by -VAuBAN, but is no longer ust 
ful. for defence. Accordingly the site, as well as the ol 
ramparts, will be changed into promenades under thi 
direction of two French specialists, MM. AnpRE. Fron 
what has been done it will be evident that the capital wil 
soon have an outer boulevard which will be one of the mos 
interesting in Europe. Lastly, M. SiéyourN#, a Frenc 
engineer, has been commissioned to design an arch ¢ 
masonry over the .valley of the Petrusse, having a span ¢ 
no less than 250 feet. ae 


J 


ILLUSTRATIONS. = 


FRENSHAM HILL, FARNHAM. © 


ISOLATION HOSPITAL, LEICESTER. 
SKIPTON AND DISTRICT HOSPITAL... 
THE GARDEN FRONT, FAWSIDE, CURRIEMUIREND, COLINTON- 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: WORCESTER.—_ENTEANCE TO CLOISTERS. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
’ Monday evening last, Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., presi- 
jent, inthe chair, 

- The, PRESIDENT said his first duty was a sad one, as he 
iad to announce to the meeting the passing away of a very 
rreat man, a member of their profession, Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
vho died on Sunday afternoon. The funeral would take place 
yn Thursday. Continuing, the President said it was naturally 
he desire of the Council to approach the Dean and Chapter of 
st. Paul’s with the request that the body of the surveyor of 
he fabric should be laid in that building, but the Council were 
ed to understand from Dr. Penrose, the son, that it was the 
wish of the family and also that of the late Mr. Penrose himself 
hat he should be Mid in the churchyard near which he lived in 
Wimbledon by the side of his wife, whose death preceded his 
yy a few days. The Council therefore proposed to respect the 
vish of the family and not to approach the Dean of St. Paul’s; 
yut the Council hoped that in due course they might seea 
nemorial to Mr. Penrose erected in that building on which for 
o many years he bestowed so much loving care. It was hardly 
lecessary to say anything to the meeting in reference to the 
ife of their past President; he was too well-known by the 
nembers. Mr. Penrose was born in 1817, and was therefore 
ighty-five years of age. Many of the members would 
emember that only a few weeks ago he stood in that room 
nd gave them a paper on the volute in Greek architecture. 
Ur. Penrose seemed then as young and as earnest as he ever 
yas, such was the zest and interest he put into the subject. 
The President added that it was not his intention to enter upon 
ny details of the deceased’s life’s work ; it would be better 
nd more worthily done by a notice in the Institute Journal, 
ut he reminded them what a wonderful and many-sided man 
he late Mr Penrose was. Educated at Winchester and Cam- 
widge, he gained a mathematical degree. The development 
if body as well as mind formed part of his early training, and 
ie rowed in the University boat for two years. In the first 
rears of his architectural practice he erected many buildings. 
Mr. Penrose was one of the architects selected to prepare a 
lesign for the alterations in the National Gallery. In addition 
ie was a man of extraordinary scientific and intellectual ability, 
nd produced one or two books which would live as long as inte- 


est was taken in ancientarchitecture. His“ Principles of Athenian | 


irchitecture ” was his chief work, and he pointed out the many 
ainute refinements in Greek architecture which had not been 
liscovered before his researches, He was alsoa great astro- 
iomer, and had published books on the subject. This science 
ed him to propound theories as to the orientation of temples, 
nd one of the last researches he entered upon with great 
nterest was the orientation of the Druidical remains at Stone- 
enge, and he carried out a large number of most careful cal- 
ulations with Sir Norman Lockyer. Asa man they all knew 
nd respected, they loved him very much. He had a power of 
itellect and simplicity of mind which won the constant 
dmiration of all who came in contact with him. He acted as 
resident of the Institute for two years, and performed his 
uties without flinching. For many years he attended the 
xcursions of the Architectural Association, and sketched and 
orked with the younger students, many of whom could recall 
leasant recollections of the great man on those occasions. In 
dnclusion, the President moved a vote of condolence and 
ympathy with the family of the deceased. 

_ Mr. Basi, CHAMPNEYS, B.A., read a paper on 


The Planning of Collegiate Buildings. 

He treated of such types of collegiate architecture as could 
= dealt with by one with such authority as practical experi- 
ice might justify. Briefly touching upon the archeological 
spect of the subject, reference was made to the changes of 
4stom which had served to modify the standard set up by the 
d builders, and to the different conditions now to be provided 
fr. When the old buildings were erected, students entered 
1 their University careers at a much earlier age than now; 
i¢ standard of expense, too, was very much lower. Nowadays 
e University is considered the privilege of the more wealthy; 
tmerly it was designed for all who had sufficient ambition or 
iterprise, and offered every facility to those who were pre- 
ired to face poverty and hardship in the pursuit of mental 
aiming. While the change in the age of the students revolu- 
mised the arrangements of rooms, the increased size and 
Ope of the colleges afforded occasion for larger and more 
prehensive schemes of planning, and made effective 
‘ouping of the buildings possible. The great increase in size 
2ened the way to the development of collegiate planning on 
1 extensive scale, and suggested the type which nearly all 
‘1Sting colleges to some extent illustrate—the grouping of the 
uldings into one, two, or more quadrangles of rather ‘low 
uldings (in the original colleges there were never more than 
0 floors and an attic), from which the special and more 
‘portant feature, the chapel, the hall and ‘the library, stand 
it as salient features, . ae © ere. 


The lodgings of the president, warden, principal or master 
were usually included in the general grouping, and are seldom 
distinctive features in the older college buildings. In the pre- 
sent day the head of the-college usually requires a more 
sumptuous abode, which must become an important item in 
contemporary college architecture ; while the fact that many 
of the tutors and fellows are now married will also serve to 
complicate the future of collegiate grouping. 

For the students’ rooms the general arrangement was almost 
invariably as follows :—A staircase, entered from the quad- 
rangle, led to rooms on either side, and as there were three 
floors, opened into six sets. This ‘arrangement is usually 
adhered to in contemporary schemes, and, Mr. Champneys 
thought, with good reason. In the few cases in which a 
departure from the ancient type had been attempted, the result 
seemed to be unsatisfactory and destructive of collegiate 
character. As examples Mr. Butterfield’s buildings at Keble 
were cited, where it would have been far more satisfactory had 
the ordinary rooms been planned upon the old-established 
system ; the new buildings at New College erected by Sir 
Gilbert Scott about 1876, and a new group of buildings built 
by Mr. Bodley at King’s College, Cambridge. In both the 
latter instances the fourth storey, which the author considered 
subversive of collegiate effect, had been, he believed, forced 


‘upon the architects largely, no doubt, from motives of economy. 


There was, however, no economy secured by this piling up of 
buildings. He had tested the comparative cost of buildings of 
two, three, or more storeys, and had found that a building of 
two storeys, floors of moderate height, was definitely more 
costly for the same accommodation than one of three, but four 
or more floors were nut more economical than three. 

The old system of college planning needed but few modifi- 
cations to bring it up to date. ‘A few practical requirements 
consequent on the change of custom have.,to-be met. It is 
essential that living-room, bedroom and cupboard, or “ scout’s 
hole” or “gyp-room,” should be independently accessible, 
though there is some advantage in having a door between the 
sitting-rocm and bedroom, as it allows the bedroom to some 
extent to benefit by the sitting-room fire, and enables the 
occupant to obtain more breathing space at night. The 
“scout’s hole” or “ gyp-room” need be little more than a mere 
cupboard ; one of the most modern ideas is to provide for a 
group of rooms a kind of general ‘‘scout’s hole” or pantry, 
with a sink and gas-stove, &c. These are the principal points in 
which a modern set of rooms differs from the ancient type, 
which, on the whole, has vindicated its claim to be applied to 
modern schemes as the best and most economical arrange- 
ment. 

As an example of the most highly developed idea of a 
Medizval college, New College at Oxford was cited, which in 
its ancient form showed a complete design carried out at one 
time. In order to realise Wykeham’s idea it. is necessary to 
remove in imagination certain later additions which have 
obstructed the original intention. Chief of these is the addition 
of a storey to the main quadrangle. This raises the buildings 
to the same level as the gateway tower which originally sur- 
mounted them, and also decreases the predominance of the 
chapel and hall. William of Wykeham was a great Church- 
man, and his intention was to make the chapel the chief feature 
of his main quadrangle. The great height and scale still 
preserves its relative importance, but its predominance over 
the residential portion of the quadrangle is much hampered by 
the added storey. The “marked predominance of the chapel 
over the adjoining buildings, the cloister and the tower, are 
somewhat exceptional features in college architecture, and 
serve to emphasise the ecclesiastical intention of the founder. 
The same idea is manifest in a college of modern foundation— 
Keble—which, as a memorial to a well-known Churchman, was 
founded with a somewhat similar view. Other colleges which 
bear the impress of a specially ecclesiastical ideal are Christ 
Church and Magdalen at Oxford and King’s at Cambridge. 
In the more ordinary type of college the chapel hall and, in 
many cases, the library are salient features in the grouping, 
but their relative importance varies very considerably. 

A new phase of collegiate life which involves certain modifi- 
cations of the original type of building is the establishment of 
colleges for women both at Oxford at Cambridge. Life in 
these must necessarily be of a more domestic character than in 
colleges for men, and, if the style of architecture follows the 
requirement, the result will be something which may be called 
“domestic collegiate.” Access to the several students’ rooms 
can no longer be from staircases entered direct from,the open 
air; the approaches must be properly enclosed and the pas- 
sages warmed. In the building illustrated by the author— 
Newnham College at Cambridge—the deviation from the 
original type is greater, because the system of the college is 
that of subdivision into halls, each of which is on the whole 
complete in itself (a reversion, as it happens, to the original 


arrangement), the only features used equally by the entire . 


college being the great hall and the library, the lecture-rooms 
and the laboratories.” Moreover, the scheme as it now stands 
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has been developed piecemeal; has started from small 
beginnings and grown up step by step, each instalment of the 
group of buildings having been supposed at the time of its 
erection to be the last until the pressure of applicants suggested 
a further extension. hn 

Another building referred to as deviating from the original 
type on account of a change of purpose was Mansfield College, 
which contains all the features of a college without residence 
for students. It consists of a chapel, a hall and common-rooms, 
with the requisite offices, bursar’s and tutors’ rooms, a few bed- 
rooms, several lecture-rooms, a large library and a principal’s 
residence. Plans of the building were exhibited to show how 
the various requirements had been met. 

In conclusion, reference was made to the most modern 
type of collegiate arrangement, viz. that designed to meet the 
requirements of elaborate scientific training. To get an idea 
of the complicated planning involved in a very moderate portion 
of these requirements, the author advised his audience to read 
the papers on “The New Science Laboratories at University 
College, London,” read before the Institute in March 1894, 

Professor FAWCETT, M.A., who proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Champneys, said the paper had naturally been of great 
interest to him, although he only knew intimately one side of 
the question. He did not know Oxford quite so well as he did 
Cambridge. The old system of college planning seemed to 
have been taken from the old manor-houses of early date 
They were conventional buildings of the domestic character of 
the time. This arrangement seemed to have been universally 
accepted as the right one. With the introduction of colleges 
for women a totally different change was made in the planning, 
and instead of taking Medizeval manor-houses as an example, 
architects had been guided by the modern house, with all its 
luxury, and nearly all new colleges had been built on those 
lines. 

Mr. W. D. CAROE, M.A, seconded the vote. He said all 
who had seen Mr, Champneys’s works both at Oxford and 
Cambridge must feel that he had carried out not only the ancient 
planning which had been described so well, but had also 
carried the charming feeling of that ancient architecture a step 
further than his predecessors. 

The PRESIDENT briefly concluded the discussion, and the 
meeting terminated. 


WHAT IS THE REAL VALUE OF GREEK 
WORK TO THE MODERN ARTIST ?* 


(Concluded from last week.) 


N Germany they have a very useful substantive ‘ tectonics,” 
by which is meant the philosophy of construction. ‘ Tec- 
tonics” embrace the underlying principles of all constructive 
art, whether this be applied to the making of a teacup and a 
cabinet or a great architectural monument. An apprehension 
of these principles belongs, of course, to every competent 
architect and designer. There is no mystery about them. 
Just as in Moliére’s comedy, M. Jourdain has been talking 
prose all his life without knowing it, so the practising architect 
of our own day and country has been carrying out “tectonic” 
principles without, perhaps, ever hearing the somewhat out- 
landish adjective. It is well, however, occasionally to dis- 
entangle general principles from their practical application, and 
to study them apart as representing an abstract standard to 
which all practice has to conform. Greek art is most educational 
when it leads us back to these general principles that apply to 
all the varied operations of the arts, and it may repay us to 
consider for a few moments what “tectonics” imply, and how 
tectonic principles are illustrated in the work of the Greeks. 

In the first place, then, the student of tectonics will appre- 
hend the characteristics of different materials and the methods 
by which these materials are put together, and will discriminate 
the forms naturally produced by one substance and method of 
construction from those that are the outcome of other materials 
and processes. Consider how many solecisms in design, how 
many contradictions and inconsistencies would be saved if 
these fundamental facts about materials and processes were 
always clearly before the minds of constructive artists. 

In the second place there will follow on the study here 
recommended a due apprehension of the principles of effective, 
as well as of sound and consistent design. There will be an 
understanding of the value in any complex composition of a 
base plinth or pedestal to give the structure or object a proper 
stand ; of a cornice, cresting or other crowning feature to pro- 
vide it with a finish above ; of framings of various kinds to give 
value to particular portions ; of mouldings and similar features 
which assist composition by connecting part with part and 
furnishing guiding lines to unify the effect of the complex 
whole, Here, again, it is a most salutary process not oniy for 


* A paper read before the Architectural Association by Professor 
G. Baldwin Brown on Friday evening, February 6. | 
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the learner, but also for those already immersed in practic 
operations, to train the mind to get below the special for 
say, of mouldings of the different Gothic periods or of Dor 
caps or Ionic cornices, down to the fundamental idea of 
moulding, a cap or a cornice in the abstract. The intentic 
and significance of such details in themselves is somethin 
prior to the special shapes which they assume in this or th; 
particular architectural period, and there are many studen 
who could sketch the profiles of all the mouldings of ¢ 
“styles” in half an hour, but who have never really argued o 
for themselves, as a matter of principle, the artistic functioy 
of the moulding in its general idea as an aid to architectuy, 
composition. 

In the third place, the principles of the placing and th 
selection of ornament are corollaries from the more gener; 
principles of tectonics. From an intimate knowledge ot stry 
ture follows discernment of the fitting scheme for the dj 
tribution of ornament, the placing of which in its relation to th 
fabric is one of the most important matters for the designe 
understand, while an apprehension of the different chara 
teristics of materials leads to an instinctive judgment of wh 
sort of ornamental treatment is suitable for each. A ph 
just used suggests a word of comment. The phrase in que 
tion is “the principles of the placing and selection of orn; 
ment.” It would seem more natural to reverse the order, an 
to say ‘‘the selection and the placing of ornament,” for to mo: 
lay people and to many designers the ornament is a thing apar 
that has to be chosen for reasons of beauty or interest ¢ 
symbolism, and applied later to the fabric in some convenier 
position where it will “go” or will “look well.” j 

If, on the other hand, we regard ornament from the te 
point of view, we find that it is the placing which is th 
portant matter, and the actual character of the motives a quit 
secondary consideration. In other words, ornament as enrict 
ment, as the diversifying of a surface with light and shade ¢ 
colour, is prior to ornament considered as the display of leave 
and flowers or beasts or human shapes. Ornament a 
grows, as all ornament should grow, out of structure ; 
material is primarily enrichment, and not representation . 
representative character comes into consideration only afte 
its place and general artistic effect are properly determine 
What, now, do we learn from Greek architecture about th 
principles of ornament ? 


a. 


In the first place, we learn to keep distinct in our mind 
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two things which in modern practice are often confuse 
ornament and the detailed treatment of features. By 
detailed treatment is meant such things as the fluti 
columns, the curving of the echinus, the profiling of moulding: 
This is not ornament. The purpose of a detailed treatment ¢ 
the kind for architectural members is to emphasise functio 
and make clear the relation of parts. It makes the particula 
feature what Boetticher called an “art form ””—that is a membe 
of the structure which receives a special shape and finish 
a view to making it expressive of its place in the organi 
the whole. So the fluting, the tapering, the entasis, the neckin, 
of the Doric shaft are all intended to force on the spectator thi 
impression of the work the column has to do and its relationt 
the rest of the fabric. It would be wearisome to attempt a) 
analysis of the various forms used in Greek architecture, 50 4 
to show how in each case the general shape and the finish ( 
details were not matters of chance or of fancy, but of deliberat 
artistic intent. By this, of course, is not meant that they fol 
lowed any abstract formula, or were reasoned out in black am: 
white as an engineer makes his calculations. The whole pre 
cess of their creation and elaboration was an artistic one, Jus 
as the process of balancing pressure against pressure, ani 
weight against support, in the French Gothic cathedral was on 
of tact and intuition, and not of formula and figuring. Bias (|| 
This significant vesture, in which the architectural forms ¢ 
the Greek temple were clothed, is something quite ae 


from ornament. Ornament is abundant on very early building! 
in Greece, but in the Doric temples of the severe archaic styl 
it is sparingly introduced, while the tectonic details, especiall 
those of the necking of the capital, are tolerably pre 
nounced. The mouldings of the early Doric style, especiall 
the undercut hawksbeak moulding, are carried pretty far 1 
their profiling, but the carefully composed contour is n¢ 
ornament. When at a later time the same moulding 1s carve! 
into the egg-and-dart or the Lestrian cymatium, then there! 
ornament, but the profiling and the enrichment are, artisticall, 
considered, two quite different things. oe 

On the Doric buildings of the normal type, represented, ¢ 
course, centrally by the Parthenon, ornament takes its place @ 
an important part of the effect of the whole. It is not S! 
important that we can hold with Ruskin that the whole of th’ 
architecture of the building is a mere scaffolding for the Sup 
port, a framing for the display of the carved enrichment, bu 
we cannot properly consider the monument without takin 
account of the figures in the pediment, the storeyed metop® 
and the frieze. And it is one of the most instructive feature: 
of this central example of Greek work at its highest point 
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sign and execution, that the placing and the character of the 
ament are just as much matters of logical principle as is the 
ystructive skeleton. The principle on which the Greeks 
ced their ornament upon any complex structure, such as a 
Iding or piece of furniture, has been so often discussed that 
> ought, perhaps, to pass it over as something which, like 
. justice of Aristides, can be taken for granted. Gottfried 
nmper, whose work on “Style in the Technical and Tectonic 
's” is the Bible of zesthetic principles, as they are understood 
the artist rather than by the literary critic, was the first to 
nt out the true relation of ornament to structure as illus- 
ted in the work of the Greeks. There is a well-known 
yorism of Owen Jones in the letterpress to the “ Grammar 
Ornament” to the effect that we are not to construct 
iament, but to ornament construction. The statement is 
grammatic, but as it stands misleading. To ornament 
istruction, if it mean to lavish enrichment on the parts which 
ually form the skeleton or framework of the fabric, is contrary 
ound principles, and is quite opposed to the practice of the 
seks, The phrase should be expanded to mean that ornament 
wld always bear a due relation to construction. It is not 
fact that construction is to be adorned, but construction is 

rovide the places where ornament may fittingly be 
played. The Greek practice was to choose for the location 
yrmament intermediate spaces, or points of rest as they have 
m called, in the construction, so that the beautiful and signifi- 
t forms of the enrichment should be displayed where no 
ictural work is being done by the members that form the 
ual framework of the whole. In this arrangement there is 
sided any conflict in our minds between the impression we 


eive from the structure and that which comes from the | 
In any complex whole compacted of parts, one | 


ament. 
rht to be able to see at a glance what is the constructive 
ction in each of the members that is really essential to the 
ric. Inthe Greek facade this is particularly clear, for the 
itrast of the supporting members, the columns, with the 
responding horizontal of the architrave, takes the eye in a 
ment It is the function they are seen to fulfil that gives 
m their interest for us, and the Greeks kept these parts 
in and simple in order that attention should not be dis- 
ted from the constructive significance which in their case 
ll-important. The fluting and other details of the column 
not, as we have seen, of the nature of ornament, but art 
ns intended to explain the position and function of the column 
the structure The sculptural enrichment of the Doric temple 
wractically confined to three positions—the frieze, the pedi- 
nt and the acroteria, for the lions’ heads along the cyma 
ich act as gargoyles are exceptional features, partly tectonic 
ms and partly ornaments. In the Doric frieze the triglyphs 
clearly structural features, short pillars repeating in their 
ight grooves the fluting of the column shaft below, and pro- 
ming thereby their function as supports for the third stage 
the building, the cornice. The metopes, set back a little 
ind the face of the triglyphs, are points of rest where no 
tctural work is actually being carried on, and when the eye 
‘s upon these there is nothing to distract attention from the 
ament which is there displayed. The same may be said of 
| triangular field of the pediment, and as. regards the 
dteria, we have in the figures or ornaments exposed against 
‘sky a crowning finish that sits lightly on the mass and is 
of all structural relation thereto. 

So far the distribution of the ornament in its relation to the 
‘cture, 

If now we examine a little more narrowly the character of 
| carved enrichment, we discern another artistic principle of 
al value. Not only should ornament be _ intelligently 
ted to the framework of a structure, it should proclaim 
If a part of the fabric in that it blossoms out from it 
-at the right points, after the fashion of organic growth. 
's, from this point of view, interesting to note how recent 
1eological discoveries seem to show that the sculpture on 
pes and pediments is not to be: regarded as so many 
ues and groups in the round, independently made and set 
nniches or blank spaces on the building, but as reliefs on 
‘surface of originally plain slabs of stone that backed the 
iment or filled the intervals between the triglyphs. The 
Jest metopes from Selinus in Sicily, in the museum at 
2rmo, show this, because, though the relief is very high and 
oes In part detached from the ground, yet a portion of 
original slab is left all round the figures asa sort of framing, 
| 1s from the tectonic point of view the most important part 
ne whole One of the most archaic of all extant pedimental 
'positions, found some years ago on the Athenian Acropolis, 
Actually in somewhat low relief on the back wall of the 
‘iment. The frieze of the cella of the Parthenon, save, 
Japs, at the western end, was evidently carved 7” situ, 
het before the stone roof of the peristyle was put on, and 
vorked upon the very stones of the wall. Not only this 
Ee, the relief of which is, of course, very low, but also the 
Opes and the pediments, which, as we have just seen, are 
‘1 reliefs and not groups in the round, represent a 


diversifying of an otherwise plain surface of stonework with 
light and shade. The representative character of the ornament, 
the subject of the reliefs, is a secondary matter. The fact that 
these ornamented portions of buildings like the Parthenon have 
been abstracted from the fabric and set up in museums as 
specimens of representative sculpture obscures their true 
character. At Palermo the Selinus metopes are properly 
placed in the museum, set between the actual triglyphs and 
under the actual cornice of the temple, so that their decorati\e 
character is emphasised. The same plan is adopted in the 
British Museum in the case of some smaller monuments, but 
the Parthenon sculpture is not tectonically shown. 

The architectural monument represents, of course, the most 
important application of tectonic principles, but these same 
principles apply equally to furniture, to vessels and utensils, 
and, indeed, to everything which is made up of parts. There 
is always in regard to these objects a suitable or an unsuitable 
general shape ; a right and a wrong way of putting the parts 
together ; an opportunity for making the structure look clear 
and firm and serviceable, or mixing the whole thing up ina 
meaningless tangle. There is always a fit place and an unfit 
place for the display of ornament, and a correct and a mistaken 
character fur the ornament to take. Moreover, the decorative 
painter and carver, the designer of coins, medals and postage 
stamps, the embellisher of books, and, indeed, the decorative 
artist in every branch of his work would find the advantage of 
a thorough grounding in the principles here called by the con- 
venient term “tectonic.” A course in tectonics should form, I 
venture ‘o think, a fundamental part of every scheme of artistic 
education, whether for architecture, for sculpture or for the 
various decorative and industrial arts. A student who has 
obtained a grip of these basic principles would gain enormously 
in directness of vision with regard to his general aims in his. 
work, and would be saved from many tentative experiments 
and from not a few blunders. 

The best work of the Greeks from this point of view is to 
be found in their stone buildings end their gold jewellery. - The 
painted vase, which is often regarded as one of the most 
characteristic Hellenic products, is in some of its aspects the 
exception that proves the rule In its general shape in relation 
to its use, in its structure and the fitting together of its parts, 
as well as in the surface texture and quality of the glaze, it is 
one of the best products of the kind in existence, and in these 
aspects cannot be too often studied. In beauty of simple lines 
the contours of Greek vases of the fine periods are unrivalled, 
and the proportions and finish of foot and lip and handles are 
a model to all craftsmen. In two respects, however, these 
famous vases invite criticism. They are not frankly ceramic. : 
Fashioned as they are of clay, they are far too often found 
trying to masquerade as metal The influence of the bronze 
vase ofttimes on the clay one was very great, and was 
destructive of the originally ceramic character of the latter. 
In certain curious features of the decoration, in the treatment 
of the black glaze, and, above all, in the thinness of the fabric 
and occasional wiriness of the handles, there is betrayed a dis- 
tinct effort to imitate the nobler and costlier material. Again, 
the choice of the style of decoration is not a fortunate one. 
The vase painting, representing always some figure scene for the 
most part of mythological import, though interesting in itself, 
is not a suitable form of decoration for the rounded body of a 
vase. A surface that recedes from the eye in every direction is 
not fit for the delineation of the human figure, as the parts of 
this are necessarily put out of due relation, and some disappear 
altogether over the horizon. Asa ceramic product—that is, a 
glazed fabric of opaque clay—the Greek vase, though perhaps 
better as a whole than the over-praised Italian majolica, is 
much inferior to many coarser, more freely treated products, 
such as Hispano-Moresque or Persian lustre ware, in which 
the genius of the materials is the predominant factor, and sub- 
stance, shape, colour, ornamental motives, texture, are all con- 
ditioned thereby. 

Greek goldwork, on the other hand, is unrivalled for its 
simplicity and purity of style. It stands exactly at the opposite 
pole to the fashionable jewellery of modern times. In the 
latter the precious stone is all in all, and the setting of so little 
artistic account in itself that it is changed at will to meet the 
vagaries of fashion. In the Hellenic work the precious stone 
is non-existent, any touch of colour desired being added by 
enamel pastes, and the artistic handling of the single material 
of ductile gold gives all its value to the product. Not only is 
the workmanship, as Castellani testifies, unapproachable by the 
modern craftsman, but the chasteness of the forms and the 
elegance and distinction of the ornament are beyond all praise. 

The Greek coin is not a tectonic product, in that it is not 
put together of separate parts. As a model for style and treat- 
ment it is, however, in its own way supreme. Greek coins in 
their artistic aspects have never been sufficiently exploited as 
educational media. Whether as originals or in electrotype 
reproductions, they are too small to be seen properly by more 
than one or two persons at once. Furthermore, there is so 
much archeological lore connected with them constituting an 
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abstract science of numismatics, that their purely artistic 
interest has been a little lost sight of. Some means of. repro- 
duction are needed that should exhibit the design enlarged in 
scale to at least 3 inches in diameter. A couple of hundred 
selected.Greek coins exhibited in this scale would be found to 
furnish an almost inexhaustible series of artistic lessons in 
composition, in treatment of relief, in distribution of details, and 
in conventionalising of natural forms to suit the exigencies of 
space. The inventiveness of the Greek designer in his variations 
on some established type is inexhaustible. A single type like 
the horse on Corinthian coins, the figure riding on'the dolphin 
on.those of Tarentum,'the female head on the obverse, the 
four-horse chariot on the reverse, of the pieces of Syracuse—all 
appear in scores or even hundreds of examples, no two of 
which are the same. The dies of Greek coins were continually 
being renewed, and it is the rarest thing to find among existing 
specimens of coins any two that have been struck from the 
same.die. Every time a die: was cut, the type, though remain- 
ing essentially the same, was varied in. composition and details, 
and each modification seems happier than the last. The 
modern designer should regard these exquisite specimens of 
his art, not as archzological curiosities, but as fresh and 
spirited creations animated by just the same qualities that he 
would himself wish to secure in his work, and, regarding them 
in this way, he will find in them not only technical guidance 
but also inspiration in the higher operations of design. For it 
is not only in composition and treatment that the Hellenic 
mint-master is so successful. He is just as distinguished for 
the felicity with which he conceives his expressive and suitable 
designs. The Greek coin differs from the painted vase and 
the engraved gem, forms of Hellenic art with which it may 
naturally be compared, in that it remained throughout a thing 
of use and never passed like vases and gems into the cabinet 
of the collector. Even in the antique world the vase and 
the gem had. degenerated into the “objet d’virti;” the 
coin escaped this fate, and remained to the end an instru- 
ment of commerce’ bound up with the utilitarian needs 
of the community. Hence the device which marked the coin 
was never, like the device on engraved gem, merely fanciful ; 
it was always of serious purport and expressed some historical, 
commercial or religious idea intimately associated with the 
State which issued it. The Greek designer was the master of 
an artistic shorthand by which he concentrated a world of 
significance into a single pregnant device. If we seek for a 
phrase in which to describe his operations, we may say that he 
excelled in “the artistic wording of an idea in terms of form,” 
and the study of his work from this point of view could not 
fail to be helpful to the designer of to-day. It need hardly be 
said that the work of our own outstanding artists in design is 
characterised as much by felicity in conception as by taste and 
skill in the carrying out. It is not work of this higher order 
which is here contemplated, but rather the mass of everyday 
design that is not the best we can accomplish, but is turned 
out in great abundance to supply the incessant demands of the 
market. In conception the motives of this decoration are often 
terribly bald and plain-spoken—wholly wanting in that poetic 
allusiveness that characterises Greek and Medizval design. 
The motives displayed on the ordinary modern trophy or 
casket to contain the illuminated address or burgess-ticket are 
depressingly prosaic and literal, and there is room here for 
some lessons in artistic shorthand, which a study of Greek 
numismatics would afford 

Time will not allow of any further illustrations- from the 
varied and interesting artistic work of the Greeks, and what 
follows must take the character of a few words of summary. 
An ancient writer has preserved a record which touches with 
pathetic interest the later history of that Greek colony of 
Paestum or Poseidonia, where stands the great temple at 
which we have already glanced. It was in Central !taly and 
was an outlying representative of Hellenic civilisation, so that 
as time went on the native Lucanians of the surrounding 
territory pressed in upon it, and almost submerged in barbarism 
its once pure Hellenic culture. It is said that the representatives 
of the original colonising stock used still to gather together once 
a year at the festival of their patron deity; in solemn assembly 
they would pour the wine once more upon the unheeded altar, 
and with sighs and tears would profess one to the other that 
they were still Greeks. 

We have not to lament that we were once Greeks and are 
in danger of being Greeks no longer, but are in the happier 
position that we can claim as ovr own the heritage of Hellenism 
in virtue of that free cosmopolitanism which permits us to 
rane from all the past such lessons and examples as we 
need. 

And we need to take over from the Greeks that obligation 
to absolute thoroughness and certainty in all we do which, as 
artists, they so well recognised and fulfilled. Nothing we owe 
to the Greeks is of greater value than the very-high standard 
they set both in artistic thought and in artistic execution. 
Whatever the Greek artist’ touched he gave to it beauty and 
significance, and there resulted what the Germans call a 
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“ Beseelung ”—a “ giving of a. soul” to all constructive for 
These possess in consequence:a distinction, a look of purpo 
and efficiency, that have secured for them a sort of artist 
immortality. They are still with us, and will probably rema 
a possession of the human race’ to the end of time B 
whether we actually continue to use these forms or not, th, 
are abiding standards of form'and finish the virtue of which. 
standards will only increase with time. The tendency 
modern days to haste and incompleteness of work will gr¢ 
greater as the general hurry and strain of life increase, and {| 
repose and perfection of Greek work ‘will become more a; 
more precious in contrast. BS j 

On the actual use in modern work of thése classical forms 
word may be said in conclusion. — a; 

It is not the business of the architect of to-day to ere 
Greek temples like the Madeleine at Paris, or, as at Lond 
and Edinburgh, to force the forms of the Erechtheum into ¢| 
service of modern requirements. Our architectural classicis 
of the early part of the last century went too far in the attem 
to transplant into the surroundings of modern life in Nort 
western Europe the special forms of plan and elevation th 
suited the social and religious purposes and the climate of tl 
Greeks. In Scotland much of the work of Hamilton and 
Playfair, such as the High School at Edinburgh or the Roy 
Institution that faces Princes Street at the bottom of tl 
Mound, are too artificial in their classicism to suit the | 
the present day, which, after the battle of the styles, has settle 
down, as we have seen already, to a moderate and commo} 
sense view of things. 

Perhaps in our own country St. George’s’ Hall at Liverpo 
goes as far in the resuscitation of the antique as modern tas 
will allow. It is a monumental structure designed for a state 
outward effect, and for actual uses fully in accord with tl 
spirit of Attic culture. Hence the style has a natural suitabili) 
to the purpose of the building, while it is treated in so fre: 
and original a fashion that we have no sense that art is | 
bondage in it to archzology. A more limited employment | 
classical forms for domestic as well as for monumental pu 
poses we find in the neo-Classic town architecture of eighty 
a hundred years ago, of which the work of Robert Adam, | 
Edinburgh and London, is a central example. The scheme | 
the buildings in question is not Classic, for the chief element | 
their architectural effect is the wall pierced with windo' 
openings, and this is not a form used in the antique worl 
but the details are largely drawn from the “ repertory of read| 
made details” referred to at the beginning of this paper. Tl 
question has been already posed, whether the continued use 
these is only a matter of unreasoning habit or has for 1 
justification: some solid artistic grounds. Enough has be 
said already about the merit of these features in themselves ‘ 
perfected by the form-giving genius of the Greeks TI 
objection to their continued use is based on the fact the 
though admirably fitted for their original purpose and su 
roundings, they are trite and conventional forms meaningle' 
to the modern intelligence. 

May it not be argued, however, that this very familiari 
and conventional character of the forms in question 1s < 
architectural advantage? If the effects of architecture deper 
so largely on composition—that is, on the relations of propo 
tion among the parts—the less attention the parts attract 
themselves the better. The original features which the ne 
art movement has introduced into notice challenge attention |) 
their novelty and sometimes by their strangeness, and evé 
their uncouth aspect. Attention is in consequence distracte 
from the general effect, which depends on the harmony 
relations, and is directed to the parts rather than to the whol| 
If these forms were good in themselves we might be content { 
wait till we became familiar with them, and they dropped | 
consequence into the background As a fact, however, tl 
creation of satisfactory tectonic forms is a very much _ 


difficult matter than some people imagine, and a repertory | 
features that are to take the place of the forms matured by 4 
Greek masters of old is not: the work of a single day / 
generation. | 

Professor BERESFORD PITE, who proposed a vote of than! 
to the author, said the paper had displayed a tield of thoug! 
that few had time to explore, though they were all more or le! 
acquainted with the subject. There was a great deal of matt 
in the paper which afforded ample ground for discussion, a5 _ 
seemed to bristle with questions, but probably the debating ' 
the points raised would not add much in answer to the initl) 
question—the real value of Greek work to the modern artis 
‘The paper did not truly estimate, the speaker with diffiden¢ 
ventured to suggest, the action of time upon Greek building 
Their ruins seemed to be in every case pathetic and to serious’ 
detract from artistic value. The greatest charm of Greek wo 
was its finish. Practically, they could not get much real goc 
from the study of monumental Greek architecture unless they ha 
some monumental work to design, when the primary elements! 
impressiveness, the careful and experienced adjustments whic 
the Greeks arrived at, would be of the greatest possible valu: 
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. Greek view was a narrow one. Its scope seemed limited 
he column and the entablature, and in this there was little 
ractical use to modern architects. Apart from monumental 
there was very little that could be of use to them. The 
zested application of tectonics to the Panathenaic frieze was 
ificulty. The frieze was a representation of the narrow 
, the Greeks took; its motive would have been happier 
ched. Medieval architecture had been dubbed romantic, 
t had altogether more value than Greek architecture could 
> by tectonics. There was less room for romance in a 
aic church than there was in a Greek temple, and this 
d be amply seen in the French cathedrals of the thirteenth 
ury. Gothic was necessarily sound construction coupled 
the artistic expression of that spontaneity which 
the secret of the mystery of nave and chancel. It was the 
t that held the secret of the beauty of the Gothic cathedral 
the engineering skill that was the real charm of the Gothic 
4, and these were tectonics. ; 
Mr, H. H. STATHAM, in seconding the vote of thanks, said 
hought they would never be able to get away from the 
rs or do without them. It seemed to him that they must 
egarded as the highest expression of ideas in artistic form, 
though the creation of man yet they were the most 
sct expression the world had known, and until they 
jinvent a better style than the Classic, the orders must 
tin as a practical part of architecture. They must not 
them, but the speaker thought architecture could not be 
if their influence. 
ir. ALEXANDER WOOD said he wished to advance the 
ght that if Greek art was limited in its scope, that was 
direct purpose of the Greeks. Their art was selective, 
were acquainted with other styles and methods, but they 
1ot introduce them into their work. It was not want of 
‘ledge which narrowed their view, but the aim of limitation 
h was the perfection of their art. 


ACETYLENE.* 


1FORE I begin this paper on acetylene I think it right to 
state that I am indebted very much to the Cantor Lec- 
on this subiect, given by Professor Vivian Lewes, and the 
‘ttofthe Third Congress on Acetylene, held at Paris in 


Propose to confine my remarks to the history and 
cal composition of the very curious product of the 
rical furnace to which the name of carbide of calcium is 
1, and from which the gas acetylene is generated by the 
a of water. 

ylong ago as 1836 Edmund Davy, in Dublin, who was 
Professor of Chemistry to the Royal Dublin Society, 
ibed acetylene gas and demonstrated some of its more 
‘kable properties. He read a paper at the British Associa- 
he same year, and showed that when the metal potassium 
aade by heating a mixture of calcined tartar and charcoal 
arge iron bottle a black substance was formed which was 
ly decomposed by water, and yielded a gas then called 
ouret of hydrogen; subsequently, as we now know, it 
ed the name acetylene. In this paper Professor Davy 
td out the brilliancy with which this new gas burnt, and 
Was admirably adapted for artificial light purposes if it 
be produced at a sufficiently cheap rate. 

venty years later, in 1857, Zust and Boettiger made some 
ches, but it was not until 1859-62 that Berthelot made 
1 its true composition and method of formation. 

2 showed that acetylene was formed during the decom- 
on of many organic substances by heat, and that ethylene, 
ne, alcohol and ether all yielded this gas when passed 
sh heated tubes, and finally demonstrated the possibility 
nthesising acetylene by passing the electric current 
én carbon points in an atmosphere of hydrogen. 

further development has been suggested, as Professor 
_ States, which is interesting, viz. that alcohol and prob- 
agar might be made from acetylene. 

etylene was first called bicarburet of hydrogen, afterwards 
ae, but later acetylene has been adopted. 


and pressures takes up a little more than its volume of gas, 
According to Professor Lewes :— 


Brine — dissolves 0°05 
Water Zs I*I0 
Alcohol —.,, 6°00 - 
Paraffin _,, 1°50 
Acetone ,, 31°0 


It was thought that it would not be possible to use acetylene 
in ordinary gas-fittings as it forms compounds which explode 
with copper, but subsequent experiments have shown that 
except with pure copper and under circumstances which cannot 
occur in ordinary working, the gas-fittings, if of the best 
material and workmanship, may safely be used. 

When mixed with air it is very explosive, and detonates 
under certain conditions with such violence that it cannot alone 
be used for gas-engines. 

For further information I would beg to refer anyone who is 
interested in this question to the admirable Cantor Lectures I 
have above mentioned, which cover far more ground than can 
be attempted on the present occasion. 


Carbide of Calcium. 


It is well understood that for commercial purposes acetylene 
is best generated from carbide of calcium, though there are 
other carbides of the metals which give off gases more or less 
consisting of acetylene when decomposed by water. 

The history of the manufacture of this substance is detailed 
at length both in Professor Lewes’s lecture and in the Comptes 
Rendus of the Congress of Acetylene, to which I have referred. 

It was first made for commercial purposes at Spray, in 
North Carolina, by Mr. Wilson, and soon after at Leeds and 
at the great works at Foyers; also many installations in 
Europe, in France, in the Pyrenees and the Rhone Valley in 
Germany, at Neuhausen, near Schaffhausen-on-the-Rhine, 
and in other places where water power is to be obtained. 

The two processes used in making calcic carbide by electric 
power are the ingot and the tapping process. 

In the ingot process the coke and lime, both of which must 
be very pure and especially free from sulphur and phosphorus, 
are carefully mixed and ground finely. The arc is struck in 
the crucible, and the powder is allowed to flow in and partially 
fill the crucible. An ingot is gradually built up from the bottom of 
the crucible, the carbon electrode being raised from time to time. 
The crucible is of metal. The essence of this method is that 
the coke and lime are only heated to the point of combination, 
and are not “ boiled” after being formed. 

In the tapping process a fixed crucible is used, lined with 
carbon. The electrode is nearly as big as the crucible, and a 
much higher current density is required. The materials do 
not require to be ground fine. The carbide is heated to fusion 
and is tapped at short intervals. 

Calcic carbide, as formed in the electric furnace, is a 
crystalline semi-metallic looking substance, having a density of 
22. It canbe kept unaltered in dry air, but the smallest trace 
of moisture in the air leads to the evolution of acetylene and 
gives a distinct odour. 

The-purity of the carbide entirely depends on the purity of 
the materials used in its manufacture Although great care is 
exercised, minute traces of sulphuretted and phosphoretted 
hydrogen are found. The first gives rise to a pungent odour, 
and the other compound would, if present in any large quantity, 
cause the gas to ignite when coming into the air. 

There are also some other impurities in the carbide. 
Professor Lewes notices very small diamonds as having been 
observed, while portions of the crust seem to consist of a very 
hard combination of carbon, silicon and aluminium, commonly 
calied carborundum, which is used in America as a substitute 
for emery powder, and for grinding wheels, &c. 

Acetylene is used to enrich the oil gas used by the railway 
companies, and Professor Lewes states that fully 3,000 tons of 
carbide were so used in Prussia in one year by the railways, 
It has also been found to be useful in enriching a slightly 
modified form of water gas. 

These mixtures are stated to be free from any danger when 
compressed for railway use, and will no doubt be largely used 
in the future. 

In conclusion I would wish to quote the words of Professor 
Lewes, that “ forty lectures would not be too many to illustrate 


analysis the gas is found to contain :— 


Carbon 92°3. | Which answers to the 
Hydrogen : “bey formula C,H,. 


tas a density of 0-92, Water =r. 

the action of water on calcic carbide it has a strong and 
Ming odour, but when purified from sulphuretted and 
‘uretted hydrogen has a somewhat ethereal smell which 
unpleasant. 


5 easily soluble in water which at ordinary temperatures 


pee read before the Society of Architects hy Mr. John W. 
» M.A.,and Mr, F, Windham, A.M. Inst.C.E., on February 19. 


| 


this subject, and that in time cheapened carbide will enable 
this valuable hydrocarbon to take its place in the foremost 
ranks of our illuminants.” JOHN W. WOODALL, 


System of Generators. 

The various systems, all of which work slightly above 
atmospheric pressure, 3 to 4 inches of water being about the 
best pressure to keep the burners free (though the Home 
Office regulations allow 100 inches of water pressure), may be 
divided into three classes :— 

1. Those in which the calcium carbide and water are 
brought into intimate contact by a change of level of one or 
the other substances, 
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2. Those in which the water is allowed to fall or come in | 


contact with the carbide drop by drop. 

3. Those in which the water volume largely exceeds the 
volume of'carbide which is allowed to-fall into the water. 

Class 1.—The machines under class I are so-called auto- 
matic, but they are mostly unsafe from the fact that high 
temperatures may be reached by the carbide, which causes 
disintegration of the resultant gas, producing benzine, ethylene 
and various other tarry deposits which tend to foul the pipes 
and apparatus. It is possible in such an apparatus, if the gas 
is in contact with air and the carbide is not properly cooled, to 
set fire to the gas. 

Again, the lime absorbs water during the time it is hot and 
gives it out on cooling, so that the generation of gas goes on 
though nominally arrested. There have been accidents with 
this class of machines. 

Class 2 are mostly machines combining a rising bell and a 
carbide-charging apparatus; these are largely in use and act 
fairly well, provided ample means are taken to keep the carbide 
cool during generation. They are controlled by a rising bell, 
which automatically shuts or opens the water supply by its rise 
or descent. They may be subject to undue heat under the 
following conditions :— 

Supposing the generator is fitted to contain a fixed charge 
of carbide intended to work at a certain rate per hour (ze. to 
light so many burners of a certain power), and the users, 
which is often the case, either use more or larger burners, the 
generation of the gas then goes on much quicker than the 
prescribed limit ; the apparatus, suppose, is suddenly put out 
of use, the water supply is automatically shut off, and_ the 
carbide feeds on the small amount of water left. Hence three 
results may occur—either that a dangerous heat is set up, that 
the carbide may swell and prevent the little water present from 
getting to it, or that a disintegration of the acetylene takes 
place and foreign gases and tarry products result. 

Class 3. These are undoubtedly the safest forms, provided 
that carbide is not in a powdered form, but is in fairly large 
lumps, and is fed in through an air and vapour-proof hopper. 

Hitherto it has been the custom in automatic machines of 
this class to feed with powdered carbide, released or actuated 
in some way by a hopper, controlled by the action of a bell. 
But seeing that vapour to some extent is always produced by 
the falling of the powdered carbide into water, the tendency 
has been to form aconglomerate mass at the mouth of the 
hopper, consisting of pasty carbide, which prevents the free 
action of the apparatus. If, however, the carbide is fed in 
larger lumps, and through a vapour-proof hopper, the chances 
of success will be almost assured. Such a machine is now on 
trial and promises good results. 


Comparative Cost. 

The price of acetylene gas will always be governed by the 
price of carbide, assuming that 1 lb. of carbide will give off 
5 cubic feet of gas which, when burnt in suitable generators ata 
low temperature, should give 240 candle-power, but, as a matter 
of practice, 220 candle-power should be a fair assumption. 

Carbide fluctuates in price owing to “corners” made by the 
manufacturers, restrictions put on the carriage of it (except in 
bulk) 

It may be taken including delivery, cost of non-returnable 
drums, &c, at about 3¢. per lb. in quantities of 1 cwt. and 
thereabouts. 

Some allowance must be made for the purifying material 
also. 

Taking coal gas at 25. 6¢ per 1,009 to cost Id. per 33 feet, 
then 33 feet should, under very favourable circumstances 
in the ordinary burners, give 70 candle-power, say 1jd. per 
100 candle-power per hour. 

One hundred and ten candle-power per hour with acetylene 
at 3d. per lb., 13d. per hour. 

In districts, and there are many of them in country places 
where coal gas is 6s. 8¢. and 7s. 8d. per 1,000, acetylene will 
come well to the fore. 

Installation. 


The installation is simple; the pipes need be about quarter 
the area of those for ordinary gas, and there is less heat given 
into the rooms, as only about one-tenth part of the gas by 
volume gives off equal light to coal gas; the heat given off by a 
flame of equal intensity is about 1,0co C. for acetylene against 
1,360 C. for coal gas. 

Taking a room to be well lit up with 70 candle-power, 
ordinary gas in bat-wing burners would give off 20 cubic feet 
of carbon dioxide in addition to about 60 cubic feet of water 
yapour, and would remove about 26 cubic feet of oxygen. 


4 cubic feet CO,, 
2 es Water vapour, 
ksi, 


Oxygen. 

The pipes and fittings used should not be of copper, copper 
and silver having properties of forming acetylides of the metal 
when in contact with the gas and water. Iron and compo suit 
well, and the mountings of a good brass alloy with an admix- 
ture of tin. The cocks should be well ground in and the joints 


With acetylene the produce is only ; 


of the system throughout made with a spirituous mixture, 
as red lead and gold size, shellac and spirit ; ordinary red 
and oil is not suitable unless given a very long time to 
As the pressure being much more than double and 
times four times that of ordinary coal gas, the weak part: 


' soon discovered by the gas, and unset joints made witl 


may be blown through before they have time to set. 
The whole system should be well tested and allowe 
stand with the pressure on double of that at which 
intended to work for some hours ; ordinary gas-fitters are 
rule too careless, and qualified people should be engage 
fit up in every case, otherwise the apparatus may be blame 
Purification. “a 

Good results will be obtained by purification. Users 
make a simple form of mixture with lime and coke sprin 
lightly over trays. The coke may be previously steepe 
chloride. of lime or hydrochloric acid, and a_ spoonfy 
chloride of lime to a bucket of water put into the tank ac 
a good purifier. ig 
In winter it is well to have the bell working in a st 
solution of salt (preferably chloride of calcium), as this mi: 
will not freeze in this climate under covered places w 
generators are likely to be kept; and again it is well to ker 
this mixture for everyday work, as much less gas is abso 
by the saline water, ordinary water being able to take uy 
times its own volume, whereas a brine solution will only ak 
005 of its volume. s 


Portable A pparatus. 


So far no mention has been made to portable appar 
which must assume large propoitions in the colonies ani 
climates where paraffin and coal gas are difficult to procur 
convey. Carbide in wet or dry climates, if treated bya 
paration, can be made to resist the action of moisture for 
periods, and some samples are produced here to-night. ~ 
may be divided into three sections:— "4 

1. By which the carbide is coated with a glucose mi 
which absorbs the lime when mixed with a preponderar 
water. 

2. Carbide intimately mixed in the plastic state with ] 
hydro-carbons. = 

3. Carbide coated with an elastic varnish, coupled y 
hydro-carbon capable of absorbing some of the impu 
resulting in the generation of the gas, and capable of inte 
ing the flame. ‘ 

No. 1. Taking No. 1, the proportion containing gl 
which itself contains a certain proportion of water nat 
absorbs some of the lighting qualities of the gas, and a 
considerable weight to the compound. The glucose cover 
readily attacked by moisture in the air and has to bek 
well secured air-tight cases. 

No. 2 This mixture is not so subject to action by moi 
as the heavy oils are incorporated in the mass, but weig 
weight the amount of active carbide is far less as com 
with the same weight of good active carbide, and conseq 
the gas production per lb. of material may be re 
25 per cent. 

No. 3 is a process which treats the carbide w 
decreasing its efficiency in any way, either by contami 
with nascent vapour or by dilution with extraneous oil 
amounts to a flexible film applied to the carbide uni 
temperature exceeding 212 deg. Fahr., at which no wate 
be present; it adds very little to the weight, about 2 pet 
an amount that is practically not worth considering, s 
that raw carbide may lose as much as Io per cent. to: 
cent. of its gas efficiency if granulated or exposed durin 
ordinary process of turning off into small charges. | 

It will give off the full gas efficiency due to the carbi 
it leaves the factory fresh from the furnace, the ingre 
in the film helping to reduce the endothermic action of thi 
generating process, thereby giving a purer gas, and a 
same time absorbing many of the heavier vapours whic 
to clog the burners. 3 

The cost of this compound by weight therefore gi 
best value for money. ; 

I have alluded to prepared carbide only in connect! 
portable apparatus, the reason being that in small app: 
of this kind there is not gas room sufficient for the de 
ment due to raw carbide, hence some form of carb 
generally used treated in some way with a restraining me 

Again, seeing that portable apparatus are far 
exposed to exposure, it is almost necessary to have some! 
of protecting the charge. F. WINDHAM, A.M.InsT.( 


The Skipton Borough Council have instructed 
Butler Wilson & Oglesby, architects, of 12 East Parade, ] 
to prepare designs for the enlargement of the town ha 
Council offices, Skipton, Yorks. The scheme comprises 
tions to the hall, with a new supper-room, the ent! 
modelling of the Council offices and the provision of new 
house for the magistrates. 
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EXPLORATION IN CRETE. 


| a letter to the 77mes, Mr. George A. Macmillan refers to 
his appeal for further help in carrying on the work of the 
tan Exploration Fund:—I said that we wanted at least 
o/. to complete the excavation of the palace at Knossos 
to carry on other work at Palaeokastro, in which the 
agers of the fund are pledged to assist. I added that if 
could raise another 1,S00/. we could so far recoup Mr. 
ur Evans for the large personal outlay which, with a dis- 
rested zeal which has perhaps carried him beyond the 
ts of prudence, he has incurred in connection with his 
derful discoveries. We have received up to now about 
of which between 500/. and 60o0/. has come in since the 
ication of my letter. Towards this amount the Hellenic 
ety and Mr. Walter Morrison contributed 1o0/. each; the 
fan committee of the British Association and the Society of 
iquaries 50/. each ; while the rest is made up of smaller 
tions, from 25/. to half'a guinea. As many of your readers 
aware, a room has been devoted at the winter exhibition 
he Royal Academy to the display of drawings, casts 
photographs illustrating the principal discoveries made 
Mr. Evans and his fellow-workers. Special attention is 
m to his exhibit on the cover of the catalogue, and from 
t I have seen and heard it seems clear that no room in 
ington House has drawn a more constant or more 
ested concourse of visitors. In the first instance Mr. 
ns only arranged to lend his drawings and photographs for 
month of January, but he has been urged, and has con- 
ed, to allow them to remain there until the exhibition is 
:d, It is no wonder that so much interest has been aroused, 
(0 one can see what is there displayed without realising 
ta marvellous contribution Mr. Evans has made to our 
vledge of ancient art and of the whole history of civilisa- 

The wonder is that when, on the strength of such 
ts already achieved, so comparatively small a sum as 
7 is asked for to complete the work it should not 
immediately forthcoming. It was suggested to me 
other day that a procession of ‘unemployed Cretan 
vators” parading Piccadilly with collecting-boxes might 
produce the money required, but I prefer to believe that 
1 once the necessity is known the remaining 700/ will be 
sly raised without resorting to such methods. Mr. Evans 
s for Crete again this week, and it is likely enough that in 
‘ourse of March news will come of further discoveries. I 
that his strenuous labours will be encouraged by the news 
home that he need not be anxious about funds, but may 
free to complete one of the most fruitful excavations of 
€m times without further encroachment upon his own 
urces, which have already been drawn upon too freely. I 
only add that subscriptions may be paid to the account of 
e Cretan Exploration Fund” at Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock 
), Lombard Street, or may be sent to myself at St. Martin’s 
t, London, W C. 


-~DS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


{E annual dinner of this Society (allied with the Royal 
Institute of British Architects) was held on the 12th inst. 
€ Queen’s Hotel, Leeds. The president of the Society 
Butler Wilson) occupied the chair. 
r. Bodington, in giving the toast of “The Royal Institute 
itish Architects,” said the problem had been propounded 
whether architecture was a profession or an art. He 
rely hoped it was both, or at all events that the element 
t was not neglected. Of all the arts surely architecture 
the most universal and the most national—the most 
sal, because though music might disappear and painting 
{ pass away, so long as men required houses to live in and 
ings for public purposes, architecture must flourish. More- 
ofall the arts architecture most accurately expressed public 
nent, and most expressed the ideals of the national 
g ofthe day. If the literature of Greece, of the Middle 
of Egypt or of India had totally disappeared, they could 
have learned much. of the national characteristics and 
lational ideas of these periods from the architectural 
ments which they had left. When national life was simple 
€cture was simple. To-day we lived in an age of con- 
ideals—we scarcely knew whether we were Hebraic or 
<n our sympathies. We tried to combine the devotion 
> Middle Ages with the scepticism of the Renaissance, 
he result was that our architecture, while it was learned, 
it was careful, while it was often inspired by genius, 
ted the incoherence and want of simplicity of the national 
nder these circumstances it was of particular interest 
nportance that there should be architects in England, 
ut whom architecture would tend to become merely whim- 
and merely a matter of individual taste. To an institution | 


hee the whole profession of architecture, and more than | 
€ whole public owed a great debt of gratitude. 


Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., replying to the toast, said that the 
Institute might be said to be the representative body of British 
architects throughout the Empire. The more thoroughly 
architects co-operated with the Institute in maintaining the 
status and integrity of the profession the more effectually 
would its status be safeguarded and the beloved art advanced. 
There were, he continued, other things which conduced ‘to 
health besides a proper system of drainage, and he thought the 
authorities should not only take precautions against contamina- 
tion through the senses of smell, taste and feeling, but they 
should also be careful that nothing should be received through 
the eye or ear which was corrupt, coarse or vicious. “That 
which was repulsive must affect the mind, and the mind 
reflected upon the body. ‘ Leeds,” continued Mr. Belcher, 
“possesses many admirable huildings which may be said to be 
healthy in all respects, but I am sorry to say that, like other 
cities, there are a great many buildings that cannot be so 
described. I cannot say that I would suggest that this question 
of aspect and design of buildings should be considered by the 
Sanitary Department, but it is very important from the point 
of view of health, and there is much to be said in favour of a 
Minister of Fine Art, under whom some general supervision 
might be wisely exercised over all that is to be presented to 
the public eye. In the meantime we must, as architects, 
remember our responsibilities. We must protect and lead the 
public taste, and we must resist as strongly as possible such 
insidious, enervating and unwholesome forces as are affected 
by what are known abroad as “les nouveaux,” and we must 
endeavour to encourage pure, simple and manly methods 
which belong to a healthy British tradition.” 

Mr. Fred Kinder, in proposing ‘‘ The Houses of Parliament,” 
said that, in his capacity as a member of the parliamentary 
committee of the City Council, he had had occasion to listen to 
the conduct of the nation’s affairs in the House of Lords, and he 
had been struck by the fact that they, at any rate, lived up to 
the Scriptural injunction that “the earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof.” As a business man, he had 
never been able to discover that they were of any particular 
use to him. When he visited the House of Commons he 
listened to gentlemen on both sides snarling very politely ‘at 
each other. He had honestly and sincerely come to the con- 
clusion that the man who remained at home, and spent his 
time attending to a street lamp being put up where it was 
needed, a drain being properly carried out, a hospital being 
built, or even Victoria Square being beautified, was doing far 
more good to his fellow-men than those who comprised the 
talking machines at Westminster. He supposed, however, 
that there must be some good in those institutions, but, 
though he proposed the toast, he frankly said that, con- 
stituted as they were at present, he saw very little good in 
them. 

Mr. Rowland Barran, M.P., responded to the toast. He 
said that perhaps the members of the Society would take a 
more candid and critical view of the utility of the Houses ‘of 
Parliament than had been taken by Mr. Kinder. Turning 
from that aspect of the subject, both the direct and indirect 
influence of Parliament on architecture was very great, and 
whilst there were many architectural achievements of which 
past Governments might with justice be proud, there were 
some buildings put up by our Governments which architects 
preferred to pass by in silence At the present time there were 
many great works going on in London in the neighbourhood of 
Whitehall, and thanks were due to recent administrations 
which had made such wonderful clearances and which inspired 
great hopes as to the class of building to be erected there. 
Mr. Barran said that he was a careful and interested 
observer of architecture, from some of the most ancient 
examples in the East to the sky-scrapers in America, 
and no subject gave him greater pleasure. Many of Mr. 
Belcher’s colleagues of the Royal Academy must envy the 
position of a man who worked in the methods and with the 
substances that architects dealt with Water-colour painters 
knew that in 150 years at the outside their colours would begin 
to fade. Those who dealt with the more durable pigments of 
oil realised that within a limited number of centuries, at any 
rate, their works must to some extent fade also. But there was 
in architecture an art and a science which lasted almost as 
long as the solid fabric of the earth itself. There were to-day 
buildings which dated back beyond all written history. In 
that there seemed to be room fora natural envy. He did not 
mean it to be supposed by that that a building put up, say, in 
Leeds, under the building by-laws, and complying with all 
their specifications, was likely to last till eternity. God forbid 
that many of them should do anything of the kind. Archi- 
tects, looking around Leeds, would be inclined to say that the 
city had buildings of great utility, great size, erected possibly 
at great expense, useful and suitable buildings, but buildings 
that were not architecture. The Government had one advan- 
tage over commercial towns in the provinces, in being able to 
centralise large suites of public buildings and offices, which 
gave the architect an opportunity of erecting something which 
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was in the highest sense architecture, which some of the build- 
ings which had to be erected in industrial centres certainly 
were not. Architects felt somewhat keenly those limitations. 
“In la city like Leeds,” Mr. Barran continued, “ questions 
of utility must take the first place, and it is therefore a very 
difficult thing for an architect to erect any building which can 
correctly be described as belonging to a high class of archi- 
tecture, or to claim any amount of beauty. We have in Leeds, 
however, a growing number of buildings which have some 
claim to art. I often think that in these smoke-begrimed 
cities, if we could pay rather less attention to the ornamenta- 
tion of our buildings and more attention to the proportions, we 
should achieve more architectural success than we do at the 
present time.” In conclusion Mr. Barran spoke of the influence 
of the Houses of Parliament upon architecture, and said that 
he hoped, whatever party might in the future be in power, the 
Government would keep in view that we required not only a 
successful and prosperous nation, but that we need a cultivated 
nation. 

The Mayor of Harrogate gave the toast of the Society, and 
remarked that it was one uf the oldest provincial societies in 
existence, having been founded in 1877. He was pleased to 
see they were also a prosperous body, as during the past year 
their income exceeded their expenditure by 96/., while their 
membership had increased from 118 in 1901 to 124 in 1902, and 
137 in the present year. 

The President of the Society, in responding, said the area 
covered by the Society extended from Teesdale in the north to 
Huddersfield in the south, from a considerable distance in the 
west to Flamborough in the east. They had instituted a 
system of education for the associates of their Society, and 
they had ventured to name ita school of architecture. Although 
at present it might exist only in name, they hoped in the near 
future to make it a reality. They hoped to make Leeds pro- 
minent as the Metropolis of the North so far as architecture 
was concerned. He regretted that the old universities, such as 
Oxford, which owed so much to architecture, offered no rewards 
to the architectural student, but he hoped the time was not far 
distant when a degree of architecture would be offered by these 
ancient seats of learning. In the meantime, it had been left to 
the newer universities, such as the Victoria University, to take 
the first step, and he hoped before long that at the Yorkshire 
College they would have a chair of architecture. 

Mr. F. G. Bowman submitted “ Our Guests,” and Mr, 
W. J Locke (secretary of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects), in responding, said that, speaking unofficially, Mr. 
Frampton’s scheme for the rearrangement of Victoria Square 
seemed broad and delightful, and all he could say was that 
when one had an artist so sensitive and yet so broad as Mr. 
Frampton, it was as well to leave oneself absolutely in his 
hands and rely upon the dictates of his genius. 

The toast was also acknowledged by Mr. J. E. Bedford, 
chairman of the Leeds school of art committee. 


HISTORIC SOCIETY OF LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE. 


HE third sessional meeting of this Society took place on 

the 12th inst., Mr. W..H. Lever presiding, to hear Mr, 

‘W. Fergusson Irvine read a paper on the old historic house 
near Bolton, ‘ Halli’ th’ Wood.” Mr. Irvine sketched the 
history of the house known as the “ Hall i’ th’ Wood” from its 
earliest known date at the end of the fifteenth century down to 
the present time. He pointed out how the part that is 
now the east side of the house was, probably the original por- 
tion|built by the Brownlow family about the year 1480, and 
how Lawrence Brownlow, in 1591, added the north-west wing 
in stone, thus departing from the tradition of his ancestors, who 
had built in the well-known black and white style with 
timber and plasterwork. The next addition, Mr. Irvine pointed 
out, had been made in the year 1648 by Alex. Morris, a famous 
parliamentary leader, from whom it passed by descent to the 
family of Starkie of Huntroyde, in whose possession it re- 
mained until the year 1899, when Mr. W. H. Lever bought it 
in a very dilapidated condition, and, having restored it in a 
very careful and discriminating way, presented it to the people 
of Bolton as a museum. The lecture was illustrated by 


numerous excellent lantern slides, showing the house from - 


various points of view, and also illustrating some of the interest- 
ing Medieval furniture which Mr. Lever had purchased and 
presented, so that historical students could actually see what 
sort of rooms our ancestors occupied and used three or four 
hundred years ago. Mr, W. H. Lever, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Irvine, spoke at some length, and paid a high 
tribute to his ability as an antiquarian. This was seconded by 
Mr..H. C. Gorst and heartily accorded. 


_ The International Gauarese for the teaching of design 
will be held in the first week of August, 1904, at Berne. 


| ‘Architecture and the Age.” 


GENERAL. 


The King visited on Wednesday the model dwe 
erected by the London County Council on a portion of th 
of the Millbank Prison to accommodate tenants removed 
their former residences under the Council’s housing 
improvement schemes. The visit was of a semi-p 
character, but the King was received by the chairmar 
deputy-chairman of the Council, Sir William Collins, chai 
of the housing committee, and other representatives, 
Majesty inspected some of the tenements. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales will visit Try 
the dedication of the nave of the cathedral, which is to 
place on July 15. 

Mr. Richard Arthur Roberts has been appointed t 
King to be secretary to the Royal Commission on Hist 
Manuscripts, in succession to the late Mr. Cartwright. - 

Messrs. W. & J. Faulkner have offered to present | 
borough of Southwark an ornamental illuminated clock t 
to be erected in St. George’s Circus in place of the Obelis 
standing in that position. 

The Arrangements for the trial of the action whi 
Treasury has instituted against the British Museum in or 
decide the right of ownership in certain Celtic gold orna 
have been completed, and it is understood that the hearin 
take place without delay. 

The International Fire Prevention Congress w 
opened on July 7 with a general meeting, followed by sec 
meetings on July 8 and 9. The Congress office will 
1 Waterloo Place, S.W., where particulars can be obt 
from the hon. secretary. 


The Bishop of London unveiled on Monday a mos 
the principal hall of St. Paul’s School, Hammersmit 
represents the Child-Christ enthroned, in the act of teach 
the Temple, with figures of the Virgin Mary and St. Jose 


' either side and doctors of law in the background. Th 


also a representation of the miraculous draught of | 
Below the mosaic, on either side of the organ, are figu 
St. Paul and Dean Colet. The general scheme of deco 
comprises figures of eminent men who have been contr 
with the school, such as Erasmus, Milton, Lord Campde 
William Lilly, the first high master. The mosaic is the 
of Mr. T; R. Spence. 


The London County Council have decided to a 
the freehold of a site on Brixton Hill under Part III. 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1899, at an esti 
cost of 7,500/. 


The Dean of St. Paul’s has dedicated the memor 
the late Lord Lytton, erected by subscription, in the cr 
the cathedral. It consists of a bronze medallion enfrar 
green marble with an inscription. Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
was the sculptor. 


Cadets’ Quarters are in course of erection at the 
Academy, Annapolis, U.S, which will cost 3,009,000 d 
The principal structure is 1,385 feet in length and 500 ! 
width. - ; : | 

’ The Bridlington Town Council have decided to e 
30,0007. on the construction of a sea-wall and promena 
visitors, and shelters to accommodate 3,000 people, 


Mr. Henry Lovegrove will read a paper before th 
veyors’ Institution on Monday next on “ Regulations fo: 
tection from Fire.” ch 

The Duke of Argyll will preside at the annual mee’ 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, which will be h 
Grosvenor House on Tuesday, the 24th. Among tho: 
will address the meeting are Sir James Crichton Lrow. 
Michael Foster, M.P., Sir W. B. Richtnond, R.A, an 
Shirley Murphy, medical officer of health to the London ¢ 
Council. | 


The Late Mr. H. H. Cronk, of the firm of 1 
H. & E. Cronk, architects, of Tunbridge Wells, le 
personalty of the value of 7,503/. 


The Council of the Royal Society of Painter-Etche 
Engravers have elected as Associates Mr. Hedley Fitt: 
Mr. J. Nordhagen. | 

The Grand Theatre at Luton, which stands on a fr 
site and was constructed from the design of Messrs. C. 5! 
& Son, has been sold for 11,5co/. ; a 

At the meeting of the Northern Architectural A’ 
tion which will be held on Wednesday next, the 25t! 
Mr. G. S. Aitken, FSA. Scot, of Edinburgh, will, | 
to Mr. R. P. S. Twizell, A.R.I.B.A, being unavoidab 
vented from lecturing on this date, read a paper © 


Messrs. Spurrell & Murray are the architects t 
new Congregational church which is being erect 
Worthing. . 
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SUPPLEMENT 


a 


THE 


| Architect and 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties-which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be lad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal guestion that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects tn London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers readin public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Ti enders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, £.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T, hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLACKPOOL.—April 14.—Designs are invited for a technical 
school to be erected in Blackpool at a cost not exceeding 
5,090, Premiums of 60/, 254. and 15/. will be awarded for 
designs adjudged of sufficient merit, and placed first, second 
and third in order respectively. Mr. John S. Brodie, borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 


BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 28.—Plans, specifications and esti- 
‘Mates are invited in competition for power and appliances to 
deal with the accumulations of silt in portions of the river 
Parrett. Mr. W. T. Baker, town clerk, King Square, Bridg- 
water. 

CASTLEFORD, YORKS.—March 31.—Designs are invited for 
a free library. Prémiums 15/. and 1o/. respectively. Mr, H. 
H. Broadbent, clerk to Urban District Council, Town Hall, 
Castleford. 

CHEPPING WyCoMBE.—March 4.—Designs are invited for 
the erection of a town hall and municipal buildings. Premiums 
of 100 guineas and 25 guineas will be awarded for the designs 
Placed first and second respectively. Mr. T. J. Rushbrooke, 
‘borough Surveyor, 77E aston Street, Wycombe. 


FENTON.—April 39.—Designs are invited for a public 
free library. Premiums of 60/. and 302. are offered for the two 


selected designs. Mr. S. A, Goodall, surveyor, Town Hall 
Fenton. 


HULL,—March 15 —Designs in competition are invited for 
a memorial of the Hull soldiers who fell in the South African 
war. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 


HULL.— March 31.—Designs in competition are invited for 
extension of the town hall. Premiums of 300/., 2007. and _ 100/. 
are offered. Mr. E, Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 


MANCHESTER.—April 30.—Architects within a ‘radius of 
thirty miles of Manchester are invited to submit competitive 
designs for an hospital to be erected in Quay Street, Man- 
chester, at a cost not to exceed 14,0007, Premiums of 752., 5o/, 
and 257. respectively will be awarded. . Mr. James Fildes 
hon. secretary, Quay Street, Manchester. 


SUNDERLAND.—April 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
alterations and additions to Victoria Hall,.Sunderland, Pre- 
miums of roo/., 50/, and 25/. will be awarded for the first, 
second and third designs respectively. Mr. F. M. Bowey, 
Town Hall, Sunderland. 


WALES.—Feb. 27.—Plans and specifications are invited for 
an infant school at Ynysmudw, Pontardawe, Swansea Valley, 
to accommodate 250 infants. Mr. W. ‘L.' Evans, clerk, 
Gwauncaegurwen, 


YEOVIL —April 10.—Premiums of twenty and ten guineas 
respectively are offered for the two best schemes for laying-out 
a piece of land on which it is proposed to erect a town hall, 
municipal buildings, markets, &c. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Borough Surveyor, at the Town Hall. 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 


AYLESBURY.—Feb. 24 —For alterations and repairs at the 
union house. Mr. F. Taylor, surveyor, Temple Street, Ayles- 
bury. ; 

BARNSLEY.—Feb. 26 —For erection of six dwelling-houses, 
sale shop and other works in Agnes Road and Pond Street, 
Messrs. Wade & Turner, architects, 10 Pitt Street, Barnsley. 

BATLEY.—Feb. 23,—For erection of stores in Commercial 
Street, Batley. Mr. Harry B. Buckley, architect, 85 Com- 
mercial Street, Batley. 

BILLERICAY.—Feb. 23.—For erection of a cottage on land 
adjoining the district hospital at Gooseberry Green. Mr. C. 
Edgar Lewis, clerk to Rural District Council, Brentwood. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Feb. 24 —For erection of forty-two tene- 
ment dwellings for the labouring classes in Mason Street and 
Green Lane, and twelve tenement dwellings and a public 
urinal in Getley Street. Mr. Charles Brownridge, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 23 —For erection of a block of shops at 
the corner of Harris Street, Leeds Road. Mr. Charles E. 
Marsden, architect, Sunbridge Chambers, 15 Sunbridge Road, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 24.—For alterations at the free public 
library, Darley Street. Mr. Frederick Stevens, town clerk, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Feb, 27 —For erection of a ward and porter’s 
lodge, and extensions to administrative block and laundry 
block at the Calverley Moor Hospital, Thornbury, near 
Bradford. Messrs. Kay & Long, architects, 10 St. Paul’s 
Street, Leeds. 

BRIDGWATER.—Feb, 23 —For erection of a parish room, 
with classrooms, offices, approaches and enclosures to the west 
of King Square, Bridgwater. Messrs. Samson & Cottam, 
architects, 43 High Street, Bridgwater. 
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NORTH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., L™- | 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE FITTINGS FOR 


LIBRARIES, TECHNICAL & ART SCHOOLS 
SCHOOL DESKS, &c., 


Catalogues and Estimates Free on Application. 


‘Sole Makers of WILKS PATENT “CLIMAX” SLIDING PARTITIONS 


J 


and CHURCH FURNITURE, 


Contractors to H.M. Government, London and Birmingham School Boards, &c. 


Addresses: 


DARLINGTON, NEWCASTLE, SUNDERLAND, MIDDLESBRO, and NORWICH. 
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erection of electric-power 
Mr. Francis J. Tillstone, 


BRIGHTON —March 2.—For 
station at Southwick, near Brighton. 
town clerk, Town Hall, Brighton. 


BRIDGWATER.—March 3 —For addition of a new sorting- 
office to the head post-office at Bridgwater, for the Commis- 
sioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Particulars 
may be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, 
London, S.W. 


BRISTOL —March 2.—For. erection of a municipal common 
lodging-house, Wade Street. Mr. T. H. Yabbicom, city engi- 
neer, Bristol. 


BRISTOL —March 9 —For construction at Canon’s Marsh, 
Bristol, of a new deep-water wharf wall, having a total length 
of about 340 yards, together with railway sidings and hauling 
roads. Mr. W. W. Squire, engineer, Underfall Yard, Cumber- 
land Road, Bristol. , 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.—March 12.—For erection of 
Wesleyan church, &c, Budleigh Salterton, Devon. Mr. W. H. 
Boney, architect, 124 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


BURNLEY —Feb...28——-For erection of cookery, manual 
‘nstruction and classrooms at the Burnley Wood schools. Mr. 
Thomas Bell, architect, 14 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 


Bury.—For an extension to cotton mill. Messrs. Potts, 
Son & Hennings, architects, St. George’s Road, Bolton. 


CARBIS: BAY.—March 2—For erection of five dwelling- 
houses at Carbis Bay, Cornwall. Mr. Henry Maddern, archi- 
tect, Clarence Street, Penzance. 


CARLISLE.—For erection of a house, shop, bakehouse and 
stable in Thomson Street. Messrs. Wm. & J. Pogson, archi- 
tects, Devonshire Street. 


CARLISLE.—For erection of four shops, London Road. 
Messrs. Wm. & J. Pogson, architects, Devonshire Street. 


CHELSEA —March 3.—For erection of three new blocks of 
buildings and sundry other works at King’s Road and Sydney 
Street, Chelsea, S W.,in extension of the workhouse and offices. 
Mr. Joshua Dowling, clerk to Guardians, 250 King’s Road, 
Chelsea, S.W. 

COLCHESTER —For erection of new grand theatre at Col- 
chester. Mr. J. W. Start, architect, Colchester. 


CRAVFORD.—March 2 —For erection of Northend school, 
Crayford. Mr. C. L. Morgan, architect, 43 Cannon Street, E.C. 


shops, stores and offices. 
Town Hall. 


Crovpon.—Feb. 26.—For erection of a building at the 


Addington waterworks, in connection with the water-softening 
works. 


Mr. Albert C. Gower, Town Hall, Croydon. 


DARLINGTON.—-March 3 —For erection of car-shed, work- 
Mr. H. G. Steavenson, town clerk, 


DARTFORD —Feb. 23.—For construction of a boundary- 


wall around a plot of land on the north side of the workhouse. 
premises at West Hill, Dartford. Mr. G. H. Tait, architect, 
Lowfield Street, Dartford. 


DARTMOUTH.—Feb. 25.—For rebuilding the pier-house, 


widening the pier and sundry other work at Long Reach, near 
Dartford, Kent. 
seen and bill of quantities and form of tender may be ootained 
at the office of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embank- 


Drawings, conditions of contract, &c., may be 


ment, E.C. 

DONISTHORPE —For laying of the storm-water drain 
(g-inch sanitary pipes) in the Main Street, Donisthorpe; length 
200 yards. Mr. H. German, Market Street, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. 

DURHAM.—Feb. 26.—For erection of forty four-roomed 
cottages at Chopwell, sixteen cottages at Leadgate and new 
colliery offices at Langley Park. Mr. C. E. Oliver, architect 
Consett. - 

GREAT BROUGHTON —Feb. 23.—For exection of an infant” 
school at Great Broughton, Cumberland, and for pulling-down 
the old infant school. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., arehitects, 
Victoria Buildings, Workington. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Feb. 26. —For erection of a chimney- 
shaft and extensions to the electric-lighting central station, 
South Denes Road. Mr. J. Wm. Cockrill, borough surveyor, 
Town Hall, Great Yarmouth. 


GREAT YARMOUTH —March 3.—For alteration of boundary 
walling, removal and re-erection of children’s offices, &c, at 
Northgate school, Great Yarmouth Messrs. Olley & Haward, 
architects, Queen Street, Great Yarmcuth. 

HALIFAX.—Feb. 24.—For erection of warehouse at Bowling 
Dyke. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects, Lord 
Street Chambers, Halifax. 

HALIFAX —March 6.—-For erection of the new Shakespeare 
hotel in Horton Street. Messrs. Richard Horsfall & Son, 
architects, 224 Commercial Street, Halifax. 
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x 
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SILLS, JAMBS, or any purpose for wi 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE US 
WILL LAST A CENTURY. 


i 


(BRANCH OF BROOKES, Lr.), 


London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland Railwi 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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HEATON.—Feb. 23.—For erection of residence at Heaton, 
Yorks. Mr. Jas. Ledingham, architect, District Bank 
Chambers, Bradford. 

HUDDERSFIELD —Feb 27 —For erection of twenty-three 
dwelling-houses in Longwood Gate and Prospect Street, Long- 
wood. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 

HuLuL.—Feb. 26.—For erection of three shops and business 
premises on the north side of King Edward Street, Hull. Mr. 
€, Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 


' HUNTINGDON —Feb. 26.—For making of a new roadway 
to be known as Montagu Street. Mr. E. Borissow, borough 
surveyor. 

Hypre.—March 3.—For erection of a hospital near Back 
Bower Lane, Hyde. Mr. Thos. Brownson, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Hyde. . ; 

IRELAND—Feb. 24 —For renovation of the board-room 
and clerk’s offices at the workhouse. Messrs. Young & Mac- 
kenzie, architects, Belfast. 


IRELAND.—Feb. 28.—For erection of a coastguard station 
and signal station at Fanad Head, in the county of Donegal. 
Mr. H. Williams, secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—March 1.—For erection of classroom at Park- 
gate, Belfast. Mr. Thomas Barkley, solicitor, 82 Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 

IRELAND.—March 1.—For erection of a new church at 
Kilcar, co. Donegal. Mr. D. W. Morris, surveyor, 68 Harcourt 
Street, Dublin. 

IRELAND —March 2.—For covering the steel footbridge at 


KENDAL —Feb. 24.—For refronting and other alterations 
to business premises, 54 Strickland Gate, Kendal. Mr. Stephen 
Shaw, architect, Kendal. 

KENDAL —Feb. 25.—For refronting and alterations to the 
shop and house, to Finkle Street, Kendal. Mr. John Stalker, 
architect, Kendal. 


KNUTSFORD._—March 3.—For erection of an administrative 
block, covered ways, &c., and for executing certain drainage 
works at the workhouse at Knutsford, Cheshire. Mr. Robert 
J. M’Beath, architect, Birnam House, Sale. 


LEAVESDEN —Feb. 25.—For erection of twenty-two cottages 
at Leavesden Asylum, near Watford. Particulars may be 
obtained at the offices of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
Embankment, E C. . 


LEICESTER.—Feb. 27.—For construction of three under- 
ground conveniences for men. Mr. E. George Mawbey, 
surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester. 


LIVERSEDGE ---March 2.—For reconstruction of the Old 
Oak inn, Littletown, Liversedge, Yorks. Mr. W. H. D. 
Horsfall, architect, 6 Harrison Road, Halifax. 

LONDON.—Feb 25.—For enlarging the buildings of the 
Technical Institute, Knight’s Hill, Norwood. Messrs. Hart & 
Waterhouse, 1 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, 


LONDON.—March 3.—For construction of an underground 
convenience in Blomfield Street. Plans and specifications 
may be seen at the office of the Engineer, Guildhall. 


LONDON.-—March 1to.—For erection of offices at Euston 


Road, N W., for the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society. Mr. M. 
C. Meaby, Jessel Chambers, 88-90 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Dromin station with corrugated iron roof, timber sheeting, &c., 
for the Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland), Mr. T. 
Morrison, secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 


IRELAND.—March 4.—For erection of four detached villas 
at Helen’s Bay, Belfast. Mr. James G. Lindsay, architect, 
1 Glengall Place, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—March 6.—For erection of a church at Park 
Avenue, Londonderry. Mr. M. A. Robinson, architect, 
Richmond Street, Londonderry. 


_ JRELAND —March 10.—For erection of male block and 
extension of female wing at the asylum, Letterkenny, co. 
Donegal Mr. J. P. M‘Grath, architect, Commercial Buildings, 
Foyle Street, Londonderry. 


setts, kerbs, channels 


&c , at the workhouse 


LOWER BEBINGTON.—March 2.—For supply ‘of macadam, 


and flags. Mr. H. W. Corrie, surveyor, 


Council Offices, Lower Bebington. 


MANCHESTER.—Feb. 26.—For erection of a number of 
rooms to be used as nurses’ bedrooms, together with lavatory, 
, Crumpsall. 
Son, architects, 46 Brown Street, Manchester. 


MANCHESTER.—March 7.—For reconstruction of retort- 
house at the Rochdale Road station. 
intendent, Gas Department, Town Hall,: Manchester. 


NORTHAMPTON.—Feb. 24.—For widening the West Bridge. 
Mr. Herbert Hankinson, town clerk, Guildhall, Northampton. 


Messrs. T. Worthington & 


Mr. C. Nickson, super 


THE LIMMER 


ELECTRIC aspuatte PAVING COMPANY. 


HY DRO- EXTR ACTOR Ss. ESTAB.] LIMITED. [1871. 
a ta ER 
F a Telegrams, s Telephone, 
: “LIMMER, LONDON,” 2147 
London Wall. 


) 
ForRM or BLoew 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. E.O. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 
Construction. 


alone can any 
Bullding be rendered 
Absolutely Safe from Fire. 
HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS: 
TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
OTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHERWELL. 


FORTLEY FIRE CLay co,/'RENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd.), Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 


ELLAND the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
ROAD, LEEDS. Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


LAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS § Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 
RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


ea ahd Se Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. Soe, 


fo “An O,®, 
OnE Sy ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Sip fp Be pears 
weexcee WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. a7;%%j,% 
. <> ' LARGEST, STEAM WELI-BorRING TOOLS IN THE, KINGDOM. : “0p > 


MINETT & CO. 


SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


Mouldings worked to any Design 
at Lowest possible Rates. 


Scaffold Boards Cut, Cornered, and 
Hooped with Iron at very Low Rates. 
Prices on Application. 


PLOUGH BRIDGE, 


ROTHERHITHE 


(Adjoining Surrey Commercial Docks). 
TELEPHONE 521 Hop. 


WATER SUPPLIES 


fo MANSIONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 
FARMS, &c, Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, 
Expert Water Finder. Artesian and other Wells Bored and 
3unk, giving abundant supplies of Pure Water. Llustrated 
books free.—Address. W. STONE, Artesian and Con- 
sulting Well Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER S8TONDE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE toole with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 
RIG dt SRT 1 SSR ES A AE © Et RAO 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


‘SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


The removable Lead Cap-and “Self-Locking ” Steel Bar 
are special features that no other systems possess. 
Requires no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or Packing. 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 


3 QUEEN YICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
cr 
1. LXVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Guaranteed 5 Years, 


10 


OKEHAMPTON.—Feb. 27.—For erection of a Wesleyan 


church and vestries at Okehampton, Devon. 
Chamings, architect, Okehampton, Devon. 

OLDHAM.—Feb. 24—For supply and erection of cooling 
towers, motor-driven centrifugal pumps, motors and switch- 
gear, pipework and overhead travelling crane, comprised in 
specification No. 10. Mr. Arthur Andrew, Gas and Water 
Offices, Oldham. 


PEMBROKE Dock.—Feb. 26.—For erection of a masonic 
hall at Pembroke Dock. Messrs. George Morgan & Son, 
architects, King Street, Carmarthen. 


POLKERRIS.—Feb. 25 —For construction of a steel-framed 
lifeboat house, the alteration and extension of the existing 
masonry slip, &c., upon or near the foreshore in the harbour of 
Polkerris, near Par, Cornwall. Mr. Herbert E. Cooke, hon. 
secretary, Penellick, Par Station, R.S.O., Cornwall. 


RHODESIA.—Feb. 26.—For establishment and working of 
an electric tramway system, Bulawayo. Messrs. Davis & 
Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


SALISBURY.—For erection of a school boarding house in 
Exeter Street, Salisbury, Messrs. John Harding & Son, 
architects, 58 High Street, Salisbury. 

SCARBOROUGH.—For alterations and repairs to Queen 


Street Wesleyan chapel, Scarborough. Messrs. Danby & 
Simpson, architects, 10 Park Row, Leeds. 


SCARBOROUGH.—Feb. 23.—For erection of a press and 
scorers’ pavilion, new seats, railings and alterations to present 


Mie aerk. 
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SCOTLAND.—Feb. 27.—For erection of a shop and ware. 
house in Cross Street, Fraserburgh. Messrs. D. & J. R, _ 
McMillan, architects, 211 Union Street, Aberdeen. ~ 


SCOTLAND.—Feb. 28.—For erection of a dwelling-house on. 
the farm of Wellhead, parish of Dyke, Forres. Mr, Peter 
Fulton, architect, Forres. i nh 


SCOTLAND.—March 7.—For erection of ‘Carnegie public 
library at Coatbridge. Mr. John Alston, town clerk, Municipali 
Buildings, Coatbridge. 


SCOTLAND.—March 9.—For erection of parish church at 
Forres., Mr. John Kobertson, architect, 39 Wnion Street,_ 
Inverness. Cl, 


SEDGLEY.—March 9.—For alterations at Coseley Mount 
Pleasant Board schools, and for the erection of a. new girls” 
department, cookery and laundry centres, and caretakers 
house. Mr. S. H. Eachus, architect, Lichfield Street, Wol- 
verhampton, 


SHEFFIELD,—Feb. 28.—For erection of new electric-power 
station (Contract No. 19), foundations, walls and constructional, 
steelwork up to ground-floor level in Club Mill Lane, Neepsend, 
Sheffield. Mr. S. E. Fedden, general manager, Gorporation — 
Electric Supply Department, Commercial Street, Sheffield, 


SHOREDITCH.—March 14.—For alterations to the kitchen 
at the infirmary, Hoxton Street, N. Mr. F. J, Smith, architect, 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 


SILSDEN.——Feb. 23 


-—For construction of a complete gas- 
works at Silsden by March 30, 1904. 


pavilion, &c. 
Scarborough. 
SCOTLAND. — Feb. 
Higher Grade school, Edinburgh. 
3 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 
SCOTLAND —Feb. 26.—For 
Glenfintag House, Fort William; also ad 
on same estate. Messrs, L. & J. Falconer 
Square, Fort William. 
SCOTLAND.— Feb. 


Scotland. Particulars may be seen at th 
guard Station, Montrose, or at the offi 


Clerk of Works, Maybank, Hunter Place, Broughty Ferry, 


Dundee. 


SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, ' 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 
+ & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports} 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, | 
SPRAGUE’S “‘INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLHS, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream 


OLDACRES & CO., © CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 
‘Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x9"x 5”, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.”’ 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS. LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FPREE ON. APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiies, 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c,, and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London — Creat New St., Ficet St., E.C. 


Mr. Charles Edeson, architect, Huntriss Row, 


24 — For erection of Boroughmuir 
Mr. Carfrae, architect, 


alterations 


27.—For erection of a coastguard 
Station at Uzon, near Montrose, in the county of Forfarshire, 


and additions at 
ditions on farmhouse 


flints, gravel, &c. 
‘, architects, Cameron ea : 


Offices, Norwood. 


dining-room, &c., 
e Watchroom, Coast- 
ce of the Admiralty 


Town Hall, Silsden, near Keighley. 


STOCK PORT.— March 
at 
Messrs. Garlick & Flint, architects, 5 Terrace Road,. Buxton. © 


ST. PANCRAS.—March 2.—For alterations and additions to 
the public washhouse, King Street, Camden Town, N.W. Mt. 


Mr. John Driver, clerk, 


SKERTON.—Feb, 23 —For erection of a.Primitive Methodist _ 
Sunday-school at Skerton, Lancs, 
67 Church Street, Lancaster. 


SOUTHALL-NORWOOD.—Feb. 24—For supply of granite, 


lime, aluminoferic, cement, disinfectants, brooms, tools, oils, 
Mr. Reginald Brown, surveyor, Public 


Mr. J. Parkinson, architect, 


7.—For erection of sick wards, 
the workhouse, Chapel-en-le-Frith, 


C. H. F. Barrett, town clerk, Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


ee ae 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


A. HARRIS, 


TT. 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINGC. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘‘ DURABLE ’”’ ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 


Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


Catalogues on Application, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED oon? RAINS. OFFICE 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73inches wide). = ae 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. i 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, * Cartoons, London.” 
(0 ee ED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored.. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSH, NOTTINGHAM.” ied 


ve HELLIWELL 


‘* PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. — 


LONDON OFFICE! 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, $.Wi 
nS 


3; WEEKS & CO., LIMITED; 


KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. — 
Supply all kinds of Boilers, their Improved and other valve 
tested Hot-water Pipes, Oastings, Connections and Fittings 
at lowest retail prices. - ee 
Telegraph, “-Hortulanus, London.” Teephone No. 8729 


“uaa 
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SwINDON.—Feb. 24.—For erection of offices, &c-, at 
Swindon, for the Great Western Railway Co, Mr. Gis. 
Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, W. 

SwINDON.—Feb. 25.—For erection of a urinal near the 
entrance to the cemetery, Radnor Street, Swindon. Mr. R. 
Hilton, town clerk, Town Hall, Swindon. 


TAUNTON.—March 25.—For erection of additional blocks 
for 300 patients, at the Cotford Asylum, near Taunton. Mr. 
J. Lodge, clerk to the committee, Cotford Asylum, Taunton. 


THORNABY-ON-TEES.—For erection of a warehouse at the 
€leveland Mills, Thornaby. Particulars can be obtained 
from the Cleveland Flour Mills, Ltd., Thornaby-on-Tees. 


TICEHURST.—Feb. 24 —For erection of an administrative 
building at the Ticehurst isolation hospital, and for additions 
to the hospital buildings and outbuildings, near the Ticehurst 
Union workhouse, at Flimwell, Ticehurst, Sussex. Mr. J. C. 
Lane Andrews, clerk, R.D.C., Ticehurst. 


TILSHEAD.—Feb. 27.—For erection of school buildings 
and master’s house at Tilshead, Wilts. Messrs. John Harding 
& Sons, architects, 58 High Street, Salisbury. 

WALES.—Feb. 23.—For erection of sixty-six houses at 
Caerau, Maesteg. Mr. W. Y. Davies, architect, Talbot Road, 
Maesteg. 

WALES.—Feb. 23.—For erection of two cottages near 
Ystradgynlais station. Mr. Daniel Thomas, Railway Terrace, 
Ystradgynlais. 

WALES.—Feb. 25.— For erection of a parish room. and 
classrooms at Llanbradach. Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, 
architect, Cardiff. 

WALES.—Feb. 26 —For a masonic hall at Pembroke Dock, 
Messrs. George Morgan & Son, architects, King Street, 
Carmarthen. 

WALES —Feb. 26.—For erection of six or thirteen houses 
in Henry Street, Tonypandy. 

WALES.—Feb. 28.—For erection of thirty-three cottages at 
Aberfan. Mr. R. Edwards, architect, Treharris. 

WALES.—Feb. 28.—For additions to Mount Pleasant hotel, 
Cwmtillery. Messrs. Lansdowne & Griggs, architects, 
Metropolitan Bank Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

WALES.—March 2.—For erection of a piece of wall near 
the Board schools at Cwm, Ebbw Vale. Mr. T. J. Thomas, 


WALES.—March 10.—For additions, alterations and im- 
provements to the St. Helen’s Board school, Swansea. Mr. 
G. E. T. Laurence, architect, Chandos.Chambers, Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


WEMBLEY.—March 12.—For ventilating the council 
chamber and painting and colouring the interior of the 
council chamber and offices, laying-on gas to premises through- 
out and fencing the yard and premises at the public offices, 
Harrow Road, Wembley. Mr. Cecil R. W. Chapman, 
| 


surveyor, Public Offices, Wembley. 


WEYMOUTH.—March 11.—For construction of an elec- 
tricity generating station, chimney-shaft, &c., at Sunny Bank, 
Stavordale Road, Weymouth. Sir Richard Nicholas Howard, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Weymouth. 


WIMBLEDON —March 3.—For erection of a central fire 
brigade station in Queen’s Road, Wimbledon. Mr. C. H. 
Cooper, surveyor, Council Offices, The Broadway, Wimbledon. 


WorkKsoP.—Feb. 27..-For erection of shedding, grand 
stand, offices, &c., for the show to be held at Worksop on 
June 2 and 3, for the Nottinghamshire Agricultural Society. 
Mr. W. H. Bradwell, secretary, Thurland Street, Nottingham. 


WORSBOROUGH DALE.—Feb. 25-—For erection of six 
houses in Green Street, Worsborough Dale, Yorks. Mr. 
Arthur Whitaker, architect, Worsborough Bridge, Barnsley. 


A NEw and entirely up-to-date theatre to seat 1,488 is about 
to be erected in the High Street, Colchester, to be known as 
the Grand, for Mr. H. Slocombe. Operations are to commence 
as soon as possible, as it is to be opened next Boxing Day. The 
plans have been approved by the Council. Mr. J. W. Start, 


F.S.1., of Colchester, is the architect, 


AN effort is being made to restore Ickford parish church, 
near Oxford, in memory of Archbishop Sheldon, who was 
presented to the benefice by Charles I. in 1636, when he was 
already Warden of All Souls College. Ickford Church is a fine 
specimen of Early English work of the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and has a tower with a saddle-back roof. 
The building is greatly in need of repair and restoration, which 
will cost 1,680/. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
isphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


town surveyor, Ebbw Vale. 


i.c. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


VAL-DE-TRAVERS 
XOCK ASPHALTE PAVING) 


Sole Licensees for Yorkshire District. 


CEORCE GREENWOOD & SONS, 


onerete & Rock Asphalte Paving Contractors, 
NEW BRUNSWICK STREET, HALIFAX. 
COMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED. 
4LL WORK GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES FREE. 
eleg. Address, “CoNCRETE, HALIFAX.’ Telephone No. 300. 


NALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


TERRA-COTTA WORKS, 
CLEETHORPES. 


lanufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGE 
FINIALS, Pe VaGta ee VENTILATORS, a 
, &e. 


Spécialitée—WINDOW HEADS. 


A LIST of ART PLATES 


e PUBLISHED IN 
“THE ARCHITECT ” 
Will be forwarded on application to 


SILBERT WOOD & co. LTD., 
Imperial Buildings. Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


STANCHIONS 


Telephone No. 2740. 


3 a : 


Fibrous Plaster 


N 
DECORATIONS. 


3H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. | 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &C. | 
ESTIMATES FOR SPEOIAL WORK, 


CAST-IRON GOLUMNS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


HEATING 


ALFRED GRINDROD & CO. 
WEST s7v., SHEFFIELD. 


4LL WORK GUARANTEED. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR 


JOHN KING, 


London Office : 7 Quality Court, | 


Cc 
- WARMING 


VAL DE TRAVERS| 
ASPHALTE. 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained Srom the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT; LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


dames Bedford & Co, 


72 (Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY), 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX, 


; : 

‘EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 

.. SYPHON VENTILATORS 

Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 

. Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture. 


t 
| 
Price Lists, Catalogues, Hsti- 
| mates, &c., forwarded on 
application 
Tele. Address, 
“ Ventilator, Halifax.” 


AND GIRDERS ~ 


‘di 
rave 4) CL 
alae TAT 


i 


| Ni % aii 
HOT WATER, | po 
High and Low % 


Also STEAM. | 


VENTILATING. 


REG. No. 321530. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizonta! and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 


GUARANTEED | 
ABSOLUTELY | 
WEATHER-PROOF. | 


The Best Material for 


|Paths, Floors, Roots, Stables, Cowsheds, 
| Coacn-houses, &c. 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


OONTRAOTOR TO JS3.5 
HM. GOVERNMENT £2 “ey 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET 
LONDON, S. 


ESTABLISHED 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 1861, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TE WDERS. 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 


CAMBERWELL, 
For erection of buildings in connection with the Grove Vale 


[Fap. 20, 1903, 


housing scheme. Mr. W. OxToBy, borough surveyor, 


For sewerage work at Swepstone Road, Measham. Mr. S. Sh abated a es 2 
TURNER, surveyor, Measham. W. King & Son : 64,942 & : 
Accepted tenders. J. O. Richardson - 64,572" Onna 
G. Smith, Measham . ; a Fs koi He oes, F. & H. F. Higgs - 64,500 0 o 
J. Spark, ’ Marshall Street, Darlington : ii20; "070 J.Ham . 64,010 0 © 
J. Smith & Son, Ltd. 63,925 0 o 
BRIGHTON. Leslie & Co. . oy 0.0 
For supply of a motor steam fire-engine of a pumping capacity H. Lovatt Die oa 8 
ate gallons per minute, and “provided with indiarubber Poy eee Ben = : 
tyres ; I 
MERRYWEATHER & SON, Greenwich Road, S.E. eee ee : re we 
(accepted ) . : : 5 : ; ; - £950 10. 0 W. Johnson : 62,475 : : 
For construction of the overhead trolley and the equipment for Holliday & Greenwood : 62,050 0 o 
the tramways in Old Steine, London Road, &c, Brighton Perry & Co. ; 61,114 0 0 
GIVE Cos, s 5 5 4 : £2,014 19 4 F. G. Minter . 60,379 0 o 
R. W. Blackwell & Co. . : ; : Po OOLal fast E Leather & Son 60,000 o o 
J. G. White & Co., Ltd. . . - . oa 1,077 12 72 Courtney & Fairbairn 59,998 o 0o 
Lowdon Bros. & Co.. 5 é : ; saat 570.086 258 F G. Wheeler 59,995 © oO 
British Thomson-Houston Co.. : : MelyhG7a er O W. E. Blake 59,708 o o 
Estler Bros. . c : z ‘ wuAO3 TS oe G. Newton . 58,755 gue 
M. A. Shepstone & Co GAY sa. : ; ot aS yA2Op 12m 33 G. Parker 58,535 © 6 
M. A. Shepstone & Co. (B) ; eS 20 3520 G. J. Kick 58,220 Onn 
W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co, Ltd. ela LOsA: war C. Ansell. : 58,154 0 0 
BRITISH ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT Co., IOI J. & E Bowyer 57,900 0 oO 
Leadenhall Street, E C. (accepted ) 1,221 O10 J. Shelbourne & Co, 57,035 0 0 
Myall & Upson 57,006 0 o 
CHRISTCHURCH. W. Downs 56,589 0 0 
For alterations at 11 Castle Street. Mr. EDWARD J. LEGG, B. Jones & Sons 56,124. 0 0 
surveyor. H. L. Holloway 55:983..0 0 
T. Tiller : ; 3 ; ; ‘ “ - £19) T2 5 A. T. Haines . 55,612 0 0 
. Barker & Co. 55585 0 0 
E. J.i;&-C. Burry «. : . . 19 I0 J ‘ 
F, JENKINS, Christchurch (accepted ) ‘ ‘ POUL, 6 a 2 one : a5eee ‘ 
For additions to town hall buildings and technical school. Mr. fp he aaa Dulwich (accepted ) . ; ‘ Mes ole 
EDWARD J. LEGG, surveyor. “ 
Jenkins & Sons, Ltd. ; : : é - £1,885 0 <O 
W:.Hoare . : ; 5 ; 5 6. d57OEL uO vO 
Jones & Seward ; : ores , » “1645 s0°20 CHICHESTER. 
qT. ailler?. ; : - 1,565 © oO}| For making-up of Melbourne Road. Mr. Pym JONES, surveyor, 
F, JENKINS, Christchurch (accepted ) ‘ . a gTOMa RO GROUNDS & NEWTON (accepted) “ < . £626 2 6 


HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) : 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 
the. ek. Ble pp tee 


‘ Impermeable” meget Pa ing 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &c. — 


ARTIFICIAL STONE 
VENTILATION ‘AND WARMING 


By Mechanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humidified Air. 
THE AIR OF APARTMENTS CHANCED FROM 8 TO 16 TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUCHTS. ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN BE REFERRED 10 
MA DEIR A is BROUGHT © BRET A EIN 


WILLIAM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Queen Victoria St. ), LONDON, E. 6. 
And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


nS RN ope Street) GLASGOW. 5 oy ee 
FOR ALL CLIMATES. 

WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF.. - 

INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without: Boards. For LAYING oN JOISTs. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES 
Damp and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. ) 
Vol, LXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. Office: Imperial Ruildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


I 
1 
| 
j 
| 
jj 
. 
| 
| 


| 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CHISWICK. GOSFORTH. 

For additions to Royal Standard laundry, Bollo Lane. Mr. | For laying about 450 yards of 18-inch fireclay pipe sewer, 

S. ]. REYNOLDS, consulting engineer, Reigate. together with manholes, &c. Mr. C, J. BAFF, surveyor. 
A. Funnell & Co. soit are -£989 9 0} J. Coxon en S387 -1.20 
Josolyne & Young 979 9 Oo J. Craig : : - 369 9 o 
W Akers & Co. . 969 0 oO Brebner & Co. - 366) 7°16 
F. Adamson & Son 938 0 oO J. Hollings . : 207 5 Oo 
Richardson Bros. ; : : : : - 930 0 90 J. MacLaren ; 289 I9 o 
Jno. KIDDLE & SON, Elder Street, E. (accepted) 914 0 O J. Thompson 289 14 0 
DALTON. J. W. Robson : ’ : ; é a apy O 
For erection of three dwelling-houses at Dalton, Huddersfield. G, E. Simpson, Newcastle-on-Tyne (accepted) . 26615 o 


Mr. J. BERRY, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 


Accepted tenders. 


J. W. Boothroyd, mason. 


R_ Ledger, joiner. 


G. Slater & Son, plumber. 


side of Cold Bath 


W. H. Haigh, plasterer. 


Pickles Bros, slater. 
F. Watts, painter. 
fJ. Cooke, concreter. 


ENFIELD. 


For street works in Millais Road, Bush Hill Park. 


RICHARD COLLINS, surveyor. 
T. Adams. : : : : 
Bloomfield & Sons 
W. Peters & Co. 

G. J. Anderson . 

E. J. BETTS, Enfield 


EPSOM. 


For erection of a boiler-house, &c, at the union infirmary. 


"Highway (accepted ) 


B. Oxley, Wetherby 


£975 8s 4¢2.; C. H. 


Harrogate, back road off Cold Bath Roa 


Mr. F. BaGsHaw, 


HARROGATE. 


For street works in Grove Park Terrace, back road on east 


Road, and roads off West Cliffe Terrace. 
engineer. 

Accepted tenders. 

Road, Harrogate, Grove Park Terrace, 
Dickinson, Belmont Grove, Starbeck, 
d £191, roads off 


West Cliffe Terrace £709 Is. 11d. 


DLEY, Welldon Crescent (ac 


HARROW. 
classroom, &c., at the infants’ school at 
Messrs. Houston & HoustTov, archi- 


Mr 
. £1,093 0 o| For erection of a new 
#* -1j035 0 0 Alperton, Harrow. 
4 4980 7.07:0 tects, 1 Long Acre, W.C. 
56 940%,0° 0 HASTINGS & La 
Hin 9203 .OF 0 cepted) : 


HfO75:0 O 
HARWICH. 


CQUARANTEED é 


Mr. H. D. SEARLES WOOD, architect, 157 Wool Exchange, | For construction of about 500 lineal yards of concrete sewer. 
Coleman Street, E.C. Mr. HENRY DITCHAM, surveyor. 
Pearce. : : : . -£950 © 0 E, E. Newton . . . . £2,619 0 0 
Bulford : - ; 4 Ybfe) ©) Ye G. S. Horton : 2,600 0 Oo 
Niel & Co. . , : : 738 O O Wilson, Border & Co. 2,558 0 Oo 
- Vaughan i F : 689 oO Oo G. Burgoyne . : ; ‘AS hee . 2,490 0 0 
‘Humphries... : : 679 9 oO BRADSHAW & Co., Queen Victoria’ Street, 
Roberts ; A : te °o Oo London (accepted). . ° . ’ 2,406 0 oO 
; °o oO 
oe Sone : 66e 0 oO HASTINGS. 
Gardener & Hazell - 664 14 9] For alterations and additions to the public convenience, 
Newland & Higgs . ¢ F 650 0 Oo Mercer’s Bank, Rock-a-Nore. Mr. P.H. PALMER, engis 
Foster Bros. VQ ea 634 0 O neer. 
ROLL & TAYLOR, Epsom (accepted) . 594 0 0 J. HARVEY, St. Leonards (accepted) . : -£Z100 o @ 
ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY n BALDWINS L 
aun LIDS ABIE TD. 
HNSONS PHILLIPS [ABIES seh hed 


__ TESTED 
WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES, 


OHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. | 


| 
| 


N & CO. 


SELF-SUSTAINING | 


LIFTS 


ELECTRIC | 


a! 


5 


HYDRAULIC 

BELT POWER 
HAND POWER | 
PASSENCER 
GOODS | 


Newcastle Elevator 
Works, 

Elswick Court, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. | 


HOISTS, 
CRANES & WINCHES. 
Nat. Tel. 2440. 


V. F. STANLEY & CO., LTD, 


lathematieal, Drawing and Surveying Instru- 
tents of every deseription of the highest 
uality and finish, at the most moderate 
prices. Price List post free. 
ADDREss— 


£5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.¢. 


GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 
ograms, ‘ Turnstile London.” Telephone No 188 Holborn. | 


IEP 


Tel 


THE SAFETY LIFT,“AND ELEVATOR CO. 


MEDWAY) 


T. 
Lifts a Specialty. 


(M. 
ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 


Dinner 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 
DIRECT COUPLED 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR- 


E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 

THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO., Lta. 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


GALV°- CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 


TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS, 


GALYVANIZERS 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


IRON WORK. 
TANKS & CISTERNS. 


LONDON OFFICE— 


HAND POWER. 


5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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a SUPPLEMENT 
HAWORTH. IRELAND 
For erection of a Church Sunday-school at Haworth, Yorks. | for erection of a café at Victoria Market, Londonderry. Mr. 
Mr. THOMAS W BOTTOMLEY, architect, 16 Prince Street, M. A. ROBINSON, architect, Richman Street, London. 
Haworth. derry. 
Accepted tenders SHasiion & Routledge * (4 9) see £1487 IO 0 
Bottomley & Sunderland, mason. A. Dunlop : : 5 . F 4 1,448 0 o 
I, Taylor, Cross Roads, near Keighley, joiner. M. Sweeney . i . 1,364 “olsen 
T. Lambert & Sons, plumber. R. COLHOUN, Strand Road (accepted )  . « 1,3000ngmae 
B. Whitaker & Sons, plasterer. 
T. Nelson & Son, Bradford, slater. For supplying and erecting a pump at the well at Shantallow, 
G. B Walmsley, painter. Londonderry. 
Total, £3,292 Ios. G. BURNS, Sackville Street (accepted). : 415 “ome 
Architect’s estimate, £3,200. ; : 
Rest of Haworth. For the construction of a sewer in Falls Road, Belfast. 
J. Ross & SON, Cliftonville, Belfast,(accepted ), 
HIN ya WY. 


For erection of public offices in Wigan Road, Hindley, Lancs, 
Messrs. HEATON, RALPH & HEATON, architects, Wigan. 
D. A. ABLETT, Sovereign Road Sawmills, KENDAL. 


Wigan (accepted).  . 2 wk » £5370 9 ©] For excavating, laying and jointing about 1,071 yards lineal 


(Section A) and 1,062 yards lineal (Section B) of 6-inch, 


HUDDERSFIELD. Cee 12-inch stoneware pipes. Mr. R. Hampton 
: ‘ : engin 
For erection of a dwelling-house and stabling, &c., in Albert 3 Section A. 
Street, Lockwood. Messrs J. b. ABBEY & SON, archi- R. Woodb : ; é ; f x £28 
tects, 34A New Street, Huddersfield, TRA ee ee ie ae a 
Accepted tenders. W. CARRIDICE (accepted). 6.) a 5 280. 3 5 
Moody Bros., Springdale, excavator and mason, Section B. 
J. Sunderland & Sons, Lockwood, joiner. W. Carridice : ; t 3 to 208g 
D. Taylor & Sons, Lockwood, plumber. T. & W. DICKEN (accepted = : Je. ig goes 
T. Longbottom & Sons, Lockwood, plasterer and slater. e ob : ) acne gi — 
G. & F. Burgoine, Moldgreen, painter. 
J. Cooks, Little Royd, concreter. ; 
MORLEY. . 
IPSWICH. For additions to bakery, Mitchell . Street, Morley, Yorks. 
For riverwork, intake chambers, cast-iron wells, pipes, valves, Messrs. R. CASTLE & SON, architects, London City ane 
strainers, &c., for condensing water supply. Midland Bank Chambers, Cleckheaton. 
J. Shilleto & Son. . £6,965 Io oO Accepted tenders. 
Sir Hiram Maxim Electrical and Engineering G. Booth, Morley, mason. 
Co. : : : 4 5 : 6,602) 65 a7 A. Furness, Morley, -joiner>: 
» S. Russell & Sons. 3 : ‘ ‘ SSA 1s ay dK) G. A. Firth, Morley, plumber.: 
Fraser & Fraser ‘ : 4 ; : » 5:OFO=15 220 E. Wilson, Morley, plasterer. 
¢ SoA. Kenney , ; : = 5002250) 2O G. Rogerson, Morley, slater. » 
G. DOUBLE, Ipswich (accepted ) : : 35945 19) 8 J. Bagshaw & Sons, Ltd.; Batley, ironfounder. 


i Al TD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
s Ou \ » BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 


Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London.’ LONDON, B.C. Telephone, 274 Holborn, 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


no TE ae ALFRED W ALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Colden Sq., Londen, W. Postal | 
ees Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. ae 


CONTRACTORS FOR va SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &e. 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. , 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, Concreters, Pudsey.” 
—_——e——_—_—_—_——— 


5 coor, IN SPACE, 
COST, TIME, &c. aS 
OHEET. 


SOUND, DAMP ann _ 
arora st VERMIN PROOF 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works, — 
London County Council, &c. &c. 


WORKS: WALDO ROAD, WILLESDEN, NW. 
CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 


SECTION OF FINISHED WALL. 


THE FIREPROOF PARTITION SYNDICATE. LTD. 


10 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
For the construction of a new line of inclined railway at 
Birtley, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, with embankments, 
cuttings, retaining walls, two bridges, and a series of coal 


15 
SCOTLAND. 
For street works at Kirkcaldy. 
W. Dosson, Edinburgh (accepied ) . ieat7. 5. 


depots. Mr. J. E. PARKER, engineer, Post Office 
Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne, SOUTHALL. 
G, Bell. ; . . uae Fe 18 10 For supplying and fixing two sets of wrought-iron ornamental 
ire Middlemas : 33 é mi ba entrance gates, 1,000 lineal yards (or thereabouts) of 
G E. Simpson a 8 eS, wrought-iron unclimbable fencing, &c. Mr. REGINALD 
W. Dixon Bri/, te BROWN, surveyor. 
B. Firth . F334, 0") 0 Hoyle Bros. & Ga . 869 6 6 
R. Blackett & Sons EFS D “ODO Motley & Green . 840 4 Io 
Low & Thomas 10,863 16 I F. Morton & Co.. ' 7ot 19g 6 
S. Miller : : : : 9,785 18 0 Westminster Iron Roof and House Building Co. 722.19. 6 
C. BusHBy & Sons, Preston Leyburn (ac- Banbury ‘ } Maesrd) ET 
eee ne : : : : 8,663 I 10 Ee Ci ce]. Keay . : 68t 1 oO 
Hardy ie mason ; : ; : = Dudley Art Metal Co.. 675 16 6 
W. & J. Lacey : : : : : : =. Brydon & Middleton . 665 7 9 
Beaver. : 4 646 7 3 
ROTHERHAM. W. 2 a ee & Son « P e . « 630 EOt 9 
For sewerage works at Bramley, near Rotherham, Mr. B. ~arag om 2am 3 f ; ; i : a a é 
HEY, surveyor, 298 High Street, Rotherham. Cenarion r 7 s ; : ; es LO 
G. GREEN & Co., Wellgate (accefied ) £29.10: 0 Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss ; ; 605 19 6 
W. Miller & Son. 604 19 5 
G. B. Smith & Co. 598 6 4 
. AUSTELL. 
: ee : : Rubery & Co. 5@5 Tae 6 
For alterations and additions to premises in Fore Street, St TaremetSon 592 19 4 
Austell, Cornwall Mr. T. H. ANDREW, architect, 1 Tre- Poko. : 387 1 8 
varrick Villas, St. Austell, Jukes, Coulson & potniee 636 15. 2 
W. Giles . -£586 8 ©}  Raybould & Co. 566 17 10 
J. Bunt, Grant’s Walk (accepted) 435 0 O J. Priest & Son §5Q0. Si G 
; Hill & Smith 550 10 Qg 
STRAND. Skinner & White BAZ 12 20 
For electric lighting of the New Gaiety theatre, including the H, White 546 4 O 
electrical work for the stage. Messrs. ERNEST RUNTZ & J. Elwell FFT 5a 0 
Co., architects. NAYLOR Bros, Golborne, Lancs (accepted ) 499) @ 3 


R. Phipps GO - £5,409 0 O 

Blackburn, Starling & Co. 4,880 0 oO 

H. South & Co. See 4,677 0 O TOTTENHAM. 

G, E. Taylor & Co. 4,497 © O| For making-up Compton Road. Mr. W. H. PRESCOTT, 
Strode & Co. . 4,443 0 O engineer. 

R. Dawson, LTD. (accepted ) 4,300 O O C. BLOOMFIELD, Tottenham (accepted) SOUP ELT 7 


Tx: BATH STONE FIRMS, L™. 


TELEGRAMS: 2» 
BeOtITE, Lonnon- BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. awe, raha 
sire, FORTEAN.” Head Offices: BA TEL. ence caves FRban,* rac ices 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINCS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


QUARRIES. gl® ate | QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. Oh {u peo" eet BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 08 Sa & ee COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. oo ENG Vane ee STOKE GROUND. 
istere i 
TRADE MARK, BRADFORD. wh % The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. Sa 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SAFE KEEPING OF PLATE, JEWELS, BONDS, &c. 


he CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT (entrance at Ha 62 Chancery Tan PROVIDES mee FOR 

LACING IN ABSOLUTE SAFETY UNDER THE DEPOSITOR’S OWN CONTROL, AND OPEN TO DAILY 

YSPECTION, ALL KINDS OF SECURITIES, BONDS, DEEDS, PLATE, JEWELS, MANUSCRIPTS, and 
VALUABLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Special arrangements made for Storing Property during 
owner’s temporary absence. 


ifes from £4 4s. per annum. 


rong Rooms f £5 : , 
epaate Ps ; a DEPOSIT BANK.—Money received on deposit for short 
posits for Safe Keeping from 5s. periods at 23 p.c. Interest. 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES COMPANY, LIMITED. 


isitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Descriptive Prospectus and fu’l particulars may be 
ebtained from E. Vincent Evans, Manager and Secretary, 63-64 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
UCKFIELD. WEST HAM. | 
For supply and fixing of hand-power laundry machinery and | Fo; street works in Queen’s Road (part), Fife Road, Watford 
alterations at the workhouse. Road, Exeter Road, Brent Road, South Molton Road, 
CHERRY TREE MACHINE COMPANY, LTD., Wellington Place. Mr. JOHN G. MORLEY, engineer. 


Cherry Tree, near Blackburn (accefied). A201 EO uTO D. H. Porter . 2 ; : : k . £8,687:-0s 
W. Griffiths & Co, Ltd. . 5 : : - 75774. 155Ro 
J. Jackson. . : 3 : : : - 73310 Sam 


Parsons & Parsons . - : A : - 7,170 16 10 
ee : Peters & Co. . : 5 : : : - 7,116: “Om 
For widening Tyntaldwyn Road, Troedyrhiw, Merthyr Tydfil. D. T. Jackson . ‘ 4 : : i . 6710 411 
Mr. T. F. HARVEY, engineer and surveyor. T. Adams. ; : : . : : . 6,572 2m 
E. JONES, Aeron Terrace, Dowlais (accepted }. W. Manders . : ; : ‘ : . 6,431 Ome 

For sewerage works in Glebeland Street, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. G. J. ANDERSON, 26 North Street, Poplar 
T. F. HARVEY, engineer and surveyor. (accepted ) : ; ; . 5,762. ae 


JONES & DavIEs, Dowlais (accefted ). 


Received too late for Classtfication. 


Dib dee Re aaa LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
For pulling-down and rebuilding 55-58 High Street, and form- : ; 
ing new arcade, &c, from St. Swithin Street to Church | For new school. Accommodation—Boys, 360; girls, 360; 


Street. Messrs. CLARE & Ross, architects, 1 West Street, infants, 362. South Grove. : 
eu orcas J. Longley & Co. : 5 ° - £25,010 0 0 Yam 
Pulling-down and rebuilding in High Street. Killby & Gayford : a : » 25,270 Queer 390 
TN alee ‘ s < ‘ : ; . £8,279 0 0 W. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. . 5 - 25,155 © Of 
Collins & Godfrey . 7 : , : 8,273" N10 EO J. Grover & Son. . , . - 24,477 9 0 383 
Stokes Bros. . q ‘ : } i Nga se GD Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. . .. 23, 0362-0mue 475 
Wood & Sons . ; : : - é 77,000 MO MO F, & F. J. Wood . 2 . - 23,895 9 O 510 
F. J. Briley 5 : : : 5 : eT 470% 80 J. Chessum & Sons . 4 5 - 23,864 15 0 308 
Bromage & Evans . : : : ’ » 420! 10.000 W.M. Dabbs _. y . . » 23,844 0 O 470 
J.&A.Bracier. . . . « «. « 7,380 0'0| W.Johnson& Co,Ltd. . . | 9) 23)842 5655s 
Barnsley & Sons. : : ; 2 yt08 "0-0 Clarke & Bracey : . y - 23,772 0 0 480 
W. Hopkins, Birmingham (accepted) . . 6,900 0 of C-.Cox . ~ . «. «+ ~~ 23,613 9 0 7533 
Perry & Co, 5 5 : - 23,603 “ole 590 
New arcade. W. Gregar & Son ; 5 ; « § 23,2802 On ae 350 
BR Ee : : : a eee 3 » 4, 70820020 E Lawrance & Sons . ; : -. 23,165, 70.80 442 
Stokes Bros. . ; P : : +. 54,679 Orso McCormick & Sons . : 3 . 22,087 “Sepa 363 
F. J Briley 5 ; . ; ; ; 45570 850: BO J. & M. Patrick . ; : : . 22,838 O OF ee 
Wood & Sons . ; ; : ; 5 52 14527200 EO J. Marsland & Sons . : ; -: 22,725 eee 310 
Collins & Godfrey . , ; : 5 24,440870 SO Stimpson & Co. . : : , . 22,640 0 0 489 
Barnsley & Sons : : : : : >) 4,200 240 Wao Treasure & Son . : ; ; - 21,889 0 -O =a 
Bromage & Evans . : 5 ; : (+ 451.00) vO mo John Greenwood, Ltd.* : . 21,519. Oa 342 
W. HOPKINS, Birmingham (accepted) . . | 44100, 400 A—Add if walls of classrooms and halls are p!astered. 
J. & A. Brazier . : : : : 4,060 Oo oO * Recommended for acceptance. — 
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Ajjustable-back Easy Chair, full size, well @randsire Easy fi 
upholstered and covered in Tapestry, 50/- full size, well nphols' 


The Furnishing Event of 1903 


iry, 55/- 
Now proceeding, from 9 a.m. until 7 p.m. 
(Saturdays 9 a.m. until 2 p.m.)—a practically 
unreserved clearance, at sacrificial prices, of — 


BARGAINS IN 
FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, 
and CARPETS; 
CHINA, GLASS, 
CURTAINS, &c. 


: Yy : 
An Immediate visit advised—but send also for 7X 


BARGAINS BOOKLET—Free and post free— Z | 
a Hundred Illustrations; Thousands of Clearance 


) 
2b 
—# 


Lots: yet only a tithe of Hewetsons’ Reductions The “DURBAR.” —A Fumed Oak Bed Set, with Repoussé Copper Handles and Hinze®. Comprising: 6 f 


: War. robe, with usual fittings; 4 ft, Toilet Table, with 3 drawers : 4 ft. Washstand, wita marble 0) 
during SALE. and tile back; Pedestal, 3 Chaus, and Towel Rail, complete, £27 10s. | 


212 & 204 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, “7% 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1 oe HILL, FARNHAM. 
ISOLATION HOSPITAL, LEICESTER. 
SKIPTON AND DISTRICT HOSPITAL. 


THE GARDEN FRONT, FAWSIDE, CURRIEMUIREND, COLINTON. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: WORCESTER.--ENTRANCE TO CLOISTERS, 
BOSSES IN CLOISTER VAULTING. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
or providing and fixing a small high-pressure apparatus for 
additional heating in classrooms A, B, G and H, includ- 
ing independent boiler, Crampton Street (girls). 


Vaughan & Brown, Ltd. . 5 : LOR” 19266 
Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins, Ltd. 134 S0™0 
Ii2 10 oO 


J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co.*. 5 
* Recommended for acceptance. 


or providing and planting shrubs, &c., Sydenham Hill Road. 


W. Cutbush & Son ; é -£18 Io oO 
H. Welch 3 ‘ : . 5 vitae ey Me 
A, Durrant : ; F 17 12) 0 
R. Neal. 120-280 
W. C. Benedict : 16-1560 
G. FOOTER (accepted) . Oe toe Dp 


A BRIDGE, which it is said will have a central span of 840 
st, the longest for a railroad bridge in the world, is to be 
nstructed by the Pennsylvania Company across Hell Gate, 
part of the East River which separates Manhattan Island 
ym Long Island. Altogether there will be two miles of 
idgeway built of steel on stone piers. The centre span will 
135 feet above high-water mark. It is estimated that over 
,000 tons of steel will be used in the construction, at a cost 
3,250,000 dols. The contract has been placed with the 
aited States Steel Corporation, and 10,000,co0 dols. is set 
wn as the total cost of the bridge. 
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INTERNATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION CONGRESS, 
JULY 1903, © 


THE invitations to the International Fire Prevention Congress 
—issued by the British Fire Prevention Committee—having 
been largely and favourably responded to, it has been decided 
to open the Congress on July 7 witha general meeting, followed 
by sectional meetings on July 8 and 9. Several of the great 
Government Departments, such as the Local Government 
Board, H.M. Office of Works and the Board of Education, 
have notified their intention of being represented by dele- 
gates, as have also some thirty municipalities, including cities 
like Edinburgh, Birmingham, &c. Further, the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, several similar institutions, some of the City 
companies, such as the Joiners’ Company, the Tyler and Brick- 
layers’ Company and quite a number of the principal technical 
and scientific societies have decided to send delegates. The 
National Fire Brigades’ Union, the new Association of Profes- 
sional Fire Chiefs and the Private Fire Brigades’ Association 
will naturally be strongly represented. Further, nearly all the 
great American and Continental organisations interested in the 
subject have already decided to send deputations, foremost 
among them being the National Fire Protection Association of 
America and the International Association of Fire Engineers 
of America, while the great central authority, the International 
Council of Fire Brigades, will be sending almost all its officers. 

The Congress offices will be at 1 Waterloo Place, S.W., 
where particulars can be obtained from the hon. secretary. 
Those desiring to participate in the discussions or present 
papers should make their applications before the end of March. 


FIREPROOF BUILDINGS AT BANGOUR ASYLUM. 


AT a meeting of the Edinburgh District Lunacy Board-—Mr. 
Richard Clark presiding—Mr. Williamson said he was glad to 
see the committee were taking steps to see that the new asylum 
buildings at Bangour were fireproof. He was not yet satisfied, 
however. They still had a good deal of wood in the construc- 
tion of these buildings where, he thought, there should be 
iron. The Chairman said they could not classify the 
buildings they were going to erect as temporary build- 
ings. The fire in Colney Hatch took place in temporary 
buildings, not in any way similar to the buildings they in- 
tended to erect. In the first place, they had corrugated 
iron as a Shell, inside that they had non-inflammable felt, then 
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a “fram” boarding 3} inches thick of solid concrete and non- 
inflammable. Above that.they had a composite of asbestos 
There was not the least danger of these buildings proving 
more inflammable that ordinary stone and lime buildings—in 
fact, they were safer. Every precaution had been taken against 
fire. Then they were going to have exits from the ground 
floor by French windows, while in the upper floor there would 
be outside as well as inside exits. Altogether he thought they 
could assure the citizens that there was absolutely no danger 
whatever from the buildings they were going to erect. There 
would be no corridors similar to those at Colney Hatch, 
where, he thought, the corridors did most damage. They had 
a good supply of water, and only forty-five persons would have 
been in each house instead of a big number. The minutes of 
the meetings of committees contained a letter from the General 
Board of Lunacy for Scotland with regard to fire risks, and the 
District Board’s assurance that the General Board’s desire was 
being kept in view. The minutes also showed that the asylum 
committee had accepted the estimate of 15,052/. of Messrs. 
Bain & Co., Coatbridge, for the erection of five villas and 
laundry at Bangour, it being agreed to arrange with Messrs. 
Bain & Co. to make some alterations on the elevations sub- 
mitted more pleasing to the eye at a cost of 25/. per villa or 
thereby. The minutes were approved. 


Mr. Wm. PowELL, a Liverpool merchant, has invented a 
new process of vulcanising timber, the agent employed being a 
solution of raw or common refined sugar, applied by means of 
saturation at boiling-point, the water being afterwards 
evaporated at a high temperature, and the result is to leave the 
pores and interstices of the wood filled in with solid matter, 
and the timber vulcanised, preserved and seasoned. The 
nature of moderately soft wood, it is claimed, is in this way 
changed to a tough and hard substance, without brittleness, 
and also without any tendency to split orcrack. It is also 
rendered remarkably impervious to water. Hard woods 
similarly treated derive similar benefits. An important ad- 
vantage of the process is its rapidity, two or three days 
sufficing for the conversion of soft into hard wood. The 
invention, which has been patented, is to be brought before 
the attention of the timber trade by a series of practical 
demonstrations and lectures. 


/ 
| 
| 
; 
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TRADE NOTES. 
Messrs. Jas. LATHAM, LTD., timber and moulding me 
chants, of Curtain Road, E.C, are issuing a useful litt 
letter-clip which they will be pleased to send on receipt » 
application to any of our readers. | 

Mr. Wn. E. FARRER, of 36 Cannon Street, Birminghay 
has removed his works from Fawdry Street, Smethwick, 
larger and more commodious premises, the Star Worl 
Cambridge Street, Birmingham. ; 

TuE Government entrusted to Messrs. Boulton & Paul, 
Norwich, the order for 150 wooden bungalows to be used 
officers’ quarters. Each is upwards of 8o feet in length a: 
some 22 feet in width, and contains six rooms, with bath-roc 
attached. 

TuE town hall, Dumfries, is being fitted with the we 
known “ Small Tube” hot-water heating apparatus by Mess 
John King, Ltd., engineers, Liverpool, employing their jj 
proved economical coil-heater with waterway firebars T 
ventilation of the building has also been placed with the sar 
firm, employing their patent tubular exhaust ventilators, whi 
are guaranteed to be absolutely weatherproof. 

Messrs. MELLoweES & Co, of Sheffield, and 28 Victo 
Street, London, have received the order for covering with th 
patent “Eclipse” glazing the roofs over the new station 
Wemyss Bay, on the Caledonian Railway, the new she 
for machinery at Bolton for the London and North-West 
Railway, and also extensions at Messrs. Swan & Hunte 
shipbuilding yard, Wallsend, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

WE are again able to congratulate the shareholders in Jo 
Oakey & Sons, Ltd, on the satisfactory nature of the report 
be presented at the annual general meeting on Thursday ne 
It appears that the net profits for the: year amount 
29,1962. 18s. 6d. A dividend of 6 per cent. per annum ii 
been paid to the preference shareholders and the interim di 
dend of 5 per cent. to the ordinary shareholders, absorbing t 
sum of 12,25¢/, leaving a balance of 16,946/. 18s 6d. Fri 
this balance the Board recommend the payment of a fi 
dividend of 5 per cent. to the ordinary shareholders, making 
total of 10 per cent. for the year, and, in addition, a bonus: 
24 per cent., free of income-tax. They also recommend tl 
7,oco/. of the year’s profits be carried to the general reser 
raising this account to 56,0co/., making with the capital rese: 
a total reserve of 59,7342. 16s. tod., leaving a balance) 


5712. 18s. 6d. to be carried forward to next year. | 
| 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


[E project of forming an automobile track is being favour- 
ly received at Clacton-on-Sea. 

At Clacton-on-Sea a new Methodist church has been 
ened and a new Catholic church is nearing completion. 


AT a recent public meeting held at Denholm, near Hawick, 
B., it was unanimously agreed to take steps for the erection 
a public hall for the village at a cost of about 1,000/. 

THE memorial-stone has been laid of a new wing, to be 
ned the Hoyle wing, of St. Paul’s Sunday schools, Bennett 
eet, Oldham Road, Manchester. 


A SITE worth 1,000/. for a new church at Eastbourne has 
n given by the Duke of Devonshire. Several thousand 
inds towards the building fund have also been raised. 


THE construction of the new post-office at Llandudno has 
namenced. It is interesting to note that the postal business 
Llandudno is the third largest in the principality. 
WORCESTER is shortly to have a new arcade running 
yugh from Church Street to St. Swithin’s Street. The 
hitects for this improvement are Messrs. Clare & Ross, of 
sbury Circus, London. 
Up tothe present the expenditure on the widening of the 
ckpool promenade has amounted to about 50,o00/., and 
je upon a sixth of the work has been completed. Four 
dred men are employed daily in carrying out this great 
rovement. 
A GABLE at the Rinslip station of the Harrow and Uxbridge 
lway, in course of construction, collapsed on Tuesday after- 
n, and buried four workmen who were on the scaffolding. 
tunately there was no fatality. The most severe injury was 
impound fracture of one man’s leg. The three others were 
red about the head and body. : 
\T Dunfermline Dean of Guild Court on Monday a petition 
presented on behalf of the trustees of the late Mr. William 
aren for the erection of a church, church hall and vestry in 
nection with the Church of Scotland on the site of the 
ent iron church at Brucefield. The plans, which are by 
M‘Gregor Chalmers, architect, Glasgow, were passed. 
cost of the building is to be between 5,000/. and 6,000/. 
\T the last meeting of the Rural District Council of 
ord, Notts, detail plans and estimates were laid before the 
ncil for the Selston sewerage and sewage disposal, and 


JENNINGS’ 


were unanimously adopted. A resolution was passed in- 
structing the engineers to forward them to the Local Govern- 
ment Board and asking for sanction to a loan of 22,000/. 
Messrs. Sands & Walker and S. Maylan, Angel Row, Notting. 
ham, are the engineers to the scheme. 

THE highways and improvement committee of the Leigh 
(Lancs) Town Council have resolved to reconstruct Butts 
Bridge, which carries the Leigh to Warrington highway over 
the Bridgewater Canal, to a width of 4o feet, at an estimated 
cost of 1,097/, provided the County Council will contribute one- 
half the cost. It is also proposed to widen Parsonage Bridge 
and Westleigh Mill Bridge. Pennington Mill Bridge is now 
undergoing reconstruction. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


AN electrical exhibition will be held at the town hall, 
Rhyl, on the 11th, 12th and 13th prox. 

MR JOHN TAYLOR, A.R.I.B.A, of Longton and Leek, has 
been appointed architect for the new electric: light station for 
the Leek Urban District Council. 


A MEETING of Clacton ratepayers, convened for the considera- 
tion of the electric-lighting scheme, favoured an application for 
an extension of the Council’s provisional order for two years. 


THE Glasgow section of the Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neers met in the rooms, 207 Bath Street, Glasgow, on Tuesday, 
the toth inst,, Mr. Mavor, president of the section, in the chair. 
Mr. M. B. Field, M.I.E.E, A.M.I.CE., gave a paper on 
“Electrical Phenomena by the Aid of Oscillograms, THe 


.explained that his subject was more particularly some aspects 


of electrical resonance which occurred to him on observing the 
shape of the E.M F. wave of the 2,500 kw. generators of the 
Glasgow Corporation Tramways Department. These curves 
were depicted on the tracing-desk of one of those instruments 
invented by Mr. Duddel, viz. the high frequency pattern of 
oscillograph. Regarding the oscillograph, he said it was a very 
powerful weapon in experimental research. It was only given 
to mathematicians to see clearly with the mind’s eye the full 
physical interpretations of their symbols; to ordinary engineers 
who made no pretensions to wielding the mathematical 
weapons, an optical investigation of such phenomena brought 
home ina clearer way than pages of mathematics what was 
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Supplied to H.M. the King at Windsor Castle, and various 
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really going on. A discussion followed the reading of the 
paper, and Mr. Field was cordially thanked for his contribution. 

THE Corporation of Bath were to have resumed, on 
Tuesday, their consideration of the recommendation of the 
electric-lighting committee to raise a further loan of 50,000/. 
for the improvement and development of the undertaking. 
Letters were read from the chairman, however, of the Bath 
Electric Tramways, Limited, (Sir Vincent Caillard), sub- 
mitting a proposal, subject to the result of an examination 
of the books and accounts of the Corporation’s undertak- 
ing. ‘My company,” wrote Sir Vincent, “would be pre- 
pared to take a lease of the electric-lighting undertaking 
for the period necessary for the redemption of the Corpora- 
tion’s electric-lighting loan, and to guarantee the Corporation 
during such period the interest and sinking funds on 
such loans, the undertaking becoming the property 
of my company at the end ofsuch period. My company 
would-make themselves responsible for the raising of such 
further capital as may be required to put the undertaking on a 
thoroughly sound basis and to extend and work it in the 
future, and they fully believe that with judicious expenditure 
they would be able to materially reduce the present cost of 
lighting. Inthe event of there being any legal difficulties as 
to. the powers of the Corporation to give effect to the above 
proposal, my company would be prepared, at their own 
expense, to apply for a special Act of Parliament, if necessary, 
on the understanding that the Corporation lend the company 
their active support in obtaining the said Act.” They would 
be prepared also to pay down the amount the Corporation have 
already set aside for redemption of capital (8,090/. or 10,000 ). 
It was moved by Mr. Tonkin that the offer could not be con- 
sidered, but an amendment moved by Mr. Matthews was 
carried by twenty-three votes to fifteen, providing for the con- 
sideration of the matter by the electric-lighting committee. 
A report is to be presented within fourteen days. 


VARIETIES. 


BLACKPOOL’s third. new Board _ school 
Monday. They-have each cost over 20,000/. 

NEw schools to accommodate 4oo children, erected by the 
Machynlleth School Board at a cost of 4,050/, have been 
opened. 


was opened cn 
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THE Bloemfontein Town Council contemplate extend 
their sewerage system at a cost of 73,0004, and erecting ; 
waterworks at a cost of 150,000/. 

THE town clerk of Cheltenham, Mr. E. T. Brydges, is ak 
to resign, and the Town Council intend to advertise fora s 
cessor at a salary of 600/, a year. ‘a 

THE Manchester City Council on Wednesday agreec 
appoint a special committee to inquire into the form of cont 
used for the Corporation works, in order that an arrangem 
can be made which will be acceptable to all concerned. 

THE new district church of St. John at High Wycor 
which has been built in the industrial portion of the tow 
meet the needs of increasing population and for the exten; 
of church work in the neighbourhood, was consecrated on 
12th inst. j 

On Saturday last the members of the Birmingham Te 
nical School Engineering Society were shown over the \\ 
Bromwich sewage disposal works, the sewage being trea 
bacterially. They were then driven to the tramway works 
course of construction, and afterwards visited the generat 
station, in which are installed Parson’s steam turbines driy 
dynamos of 1co and 50 kilowatts capacity. A ride on 
latest type of car, terminating at the town hall, where 
Greatorex entertained the members to tea, brought a mr 
instructive visit to a close. 

THE church of St. Martin, Yapham, Yorks, an anc 
chapel and still included in the living of Pocklington, has 
undergone the process of complete restoration, and was 
opened for service on the 11th inst The work has been c 
fully carried out by Mr. Wm. Anclay, of Doncaster. Inclu 
in his work are a new roof covered with red Staffordshire t 
and stone ridge, a new bell turret and the rehanging of 
bells, repair of the gables, replastering of the walls, 1 
chancel step and floors, and a new east window of th 
lights. 4 

- THE twenty-secondannual meeting of the members of 
Sanitary Assurance Association was held on Monday last 
the offices, 5 Argyll Place, W., Mr. Andrew Stirling, presid 
in the chair. Inthe annual report the Council expressed re; 
that the principle of sanitary registration of dwellings ; 
other buildings as first embodied in the Sanitary Registrat 
Bill promoted by the Association has not yet received 
sanction of Parliament. The income of the year was 23 
which, after meeting all liabilities, left a balance in hand. © 
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sport was adopted and the retiring members of the Council— 
rofessor T. Roger Smith and Mr. Mark H. Judge—were 
-elected. 


AT a meeting of the Court of Common Council, the Lord 
(ayor presiding, the streets committee laid before the Court 
report recommending that the carriageways of some dozen 
y-streets in the City should be laid with asphalte at an 
itimated cost of 2,570/; that the footways of a large number 
streets be laid with asphalte at an estimated cost of 354732. 5 
at the carriageway of the Minories be relaid with asphalte at 
an estimated cost of 4,o40/.; and that the carriageway of 
eet Street from Bouverie Street to Temple Bar be relaid with 
90d at an estimated cost of 3,265/. In all, the expenditure 
yuld amount to over 16,000/, The recommendations were 
opted with the exception of that relating to the Minories, 
1ich was referred back to the committee. 

THE fifth sessional papers meeting of the Manchester 
ciety of Architects was held on February 12, when Mr. E, 
cy Hinde, A.R.I.B A., read a paper on “ Some Elementary 
hool Buildings.” The chair was taken by Mr. J. D. Mould, 
the absence of the President. The lecturer pointed out the 
nciples that affected school planning, and showed how the 
w.code modified largely previous conditions. Plans of school 
ildings of various types were hung on the walls to illustrate 
> lecture. Mr. Willoughby moved a vote of thanks to the 
turer, which was seconded by Mr. Hodgson, and carried 
animously, The subject for the Society’s last monthly com- 
tition for students was a Sundial. The prize was awarded 

Mr. C. H. Potter, and a special prize to Mr. F. Osler. 
sssrs. A. Maclaren, Frank Dyer, R. J. Vernon, Q. M. Bluhm 
1 Norman Taylor were awarded honourable mention. 


THE monthly meeting of the Institute of British Decorators 
ish Branch) was held at the rooms, Exchequer’ Chambers, 
blin. In the absence of the Vice-President the chair was 
en by Mr. Alexander Thompson, of Belfast, president-of the 
sh Association of Master Painters. Advantage was taken of 
presence to hand the prizes and certificates won at the 
fast Convention to the boys resident in Dublin. In doing 
Mr. Thompson gave testimony to the quality of the work 
\ibited. Mr. Sibthorpe then delivered an interesting lecture 
the spirit of the Quattrocento in Italy, which was profusely 
strated by lantern-slides. Mr. Gibson, in proposing a vote 
thanks to the lecturer, said that he had rarely listened to a 
re instructive lecture. Mr. M‘Intyre seconded the motion, 
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which was carried unanimously. Mr. Nairn proposed, and 
Mr. Marks seconded, a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. R. 
Keatinge and Mr. Wilkins for their admirable management of 
the lantern. Mr. Keatinge showed a large number of slides 
illustrative of the decorators’ visit to Italy, which were much 
appreciated. 


LAXTON’S PRICE BOOK. 


THE familiar “ Laxton” has gradually lost its original slimness 
and is now a portly volume of 7co pages, besides advertise- 
ments. The growth in capacity corresponds with the progress 
of building, which is now the most multiplex of all industries 
Exactness and completeness are the dominant qualities of 
“Laxton.” The publishers have so efficient an organisation 


that they are able to obtain the latest information and to 
warrant its correctness. 


——————— 


THE BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION HANDBOOK. 


THE “ Diary and Handbook” of the London Master Builders” 
Association has necessarily the highest authority as a book of 
reference. The information is of the kind which experience 
has shown to be most often required in everyday business. 
Colonel Stanley Bird contributes a history of the Association,. 
a subject on which he is an authority. The Association’s form 
of contract is given, besides various other official documents 
with which acquaintance is necessary, 


IRISH MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual dinner of the Irish Master Builders’ Association 
was held in the Antient Concert Rooms, Dublin, on the 12th 
inst. The room was tastefully decorated, and a large company 


sat down to dinner. Mr. J. Beckett (president M.B A) pre- 
sided. 


The Chairman gave the toast of “The King and his 
Gracious Queen,” which was heartily honoured, and. he then 
gave the toast of “ Prosperity to Ireland,” to which Sir Antony 
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MacDonnell responded at some length, his remarks being 
greeted with great applause. The Chairman then gave the 
toast of “ Our Guests,” to which the Lord Mayor replied Other 
speeches followed, and the Chairman’s health having been 
honoured, the company separated. 


AMERICAN HIGH BUILDINGS. 


IN a review of construction during the past twenty-five 
years, Mr. F. W. Skinner, in the Engineering Record, says:— 
Foundations for buildings are carried down to an indefi- 
nite depth through quicksand to hard strata, in open shafts, 
by the hydraulic caisson process, and foundations supporting 
immovably the most enormous loads are carried down to solid 
rock 100 feet below the water-line through mud, water, quick- 
sand and any obstacles by the pneumatic caisson process, 
which was first applied to buildings in 1893. An important 
modification of this process enables a continuous masonry dam 
to be carried down to solid rock, through the worst soils, so as 
to permit the excavation of four or five storeys of a great build- 
ing below ground water-level, and exclude the water and resist 
the great hydrostatic pressure on the cellar walls, as in the 
New York Stock Exchange. Progress has been made with a 
system of building foundations at great depths under ground 
in the worst quicksand, in totally inaccessible places, by the 
injection of grout in such a manner as to form masses of con- 
crete in any desired shape and position. 

In bridgework river piers are commonly made by pneumatic 
caissons which have been sunk more than Ico feet below water- 
level, and have been built in almost all parts of the world since 
the first important one in this country was built for the Glasgow 
Bridge over the Missouri. Great improvements have been 
made in sinking crib or open caisson foundations by internal 
dredging to depths beyond the limits of pneumatic caisson- 
work, and especially in depositing concrete in them hy auto- 
matic buckets opening under water as for the Poughkeepsie, 
Omaha and interprovincial bridges, and by travelling chutes 
depositing it in continuous layers protected until placed, as for 
the Charlestown bridge. For sea walls, docks and quays 
valuable and ingenious methods and appliances have been 
devised for casting and handling on shore concrete blocks up 
to 500 or more tons weight, and they have been constructed in 
place weighing up to 5,000 tons by special caissons, as for the 
Antwerp quay wall and for the Port de Bizert. 


Consonant with these substructure constructions has bee: 
the underpinning of tall and heavy existing structures, which | 
usually done when they are in a precarious condition, an 
great skill and experience are required. Old methods wer 
practically confined to the use of wooden needle beams passin 
through the walls. The twelve-storey wall of the Decke 
building, weighing 76,coo lbs. per linear foot, was a few month 
ago supported on double tiers of deep steel beams and i 
footing removed, and a new one built and carried down to th 
solid rock. In other cases the walls have been temporaril 
supported entirely from the inside or from the outside b 
elaborate systems of inclined shores and girders or by cant 
levers Piles are driven horizontally under heavy foundation 
to increase their bases, or they are extended by eccentr 
additions put in equilibrium by cantilever reaction girder 
as in the Morse building The weights of weak 
heavily loaded walls are carried down to solid rock 
lines of slender columns sunk 100 feet through quicksand < 
boulders by the Breuchaud process without jeopardising th 
stability of the building, entering its cellar or obstructing th 
adjacent lot. Tipping piers and tall monuments with loac 
aggregating thousands of tons are underpinned by drivin 
successive tunnels beneath them and filling the tunnels wi 
masonry. The foundations of occupied tall buildings a 
entirely rebuilt, the superstructures are lifted 20 feet and ne 
storeys are built under them ; whole fronts are taken out an 
replaced, intermediate storeys are rebuilt or new storeys erecte 
above the roof, sometimes supported on outside new found 
tions, all without materially interfering with the occupant 
Large brick buildings are raised or lowered many feet or a: 
moved several blocks and around. corners or across lar; 
rivers without being vacated or injured. 

The safety, rapidity and economy of constructing, tall ar 
heavy buildings in crowded city thoroughfares where there 
no storage recom and the streets cannot be obstructed h 
been greatly promoted by revolutionary improvements with 
the last score of years. The cellars are entirely covered | 
street-level platforms which double the area for storage ai 
machinery, while the foundation piers are built under them a1 
the framework erected over them long before the excavati 
is completed, Vaults are built far under the street benea 
temporary double-deck bridges which provide office room ai 
workyards above the sidewalks on their roofs which serve t 
additional purpose of protecting pedestrians. Ten-ton caisso 
drawn by a score of horses are quickly swung into place by 
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tral derrick or by a boom mounted on a timber tower which 
ers, without obstructing, the street, and moves back and forth 
-ommand the whole foundation area, while the tower affords 
e storage room on its decks. Girders weighing thirty 
; are lowered many feet to the cellar floor in a few minutes. 
ousand tons of columns and beams are erected in a few 
ks to form the twenty-storey superstructure, by special 
pments of hoisting apparatus which may consist of a slender 
er reaching from the cellar to the topmost storey, or of 
elling derricks rising with the structure and moving over 
parts of the skeleton floors to handle every column and 
er. Steam and compressed air from the cellar are piped 
yver the building to operate the hoisting engines and 
ymatic rivetters, chisels and drills. The walls are simul- 
ously built in half a dozen different horizontal belts before 
framework is finished. Mortar is delivered ready mixed 
1 a central station miles away and hoisted to place by swift 
ing steam elevators. Waggon loads of brick or steel are 
ag in one operation from the street to the top of the work 

distributed on railroad tracks, and the million-dollar 
ling is completed and ready for its thousands of tenants 
in a year from the time the first work was commenced on 
yundations. 


[TINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


annual dinner arranged under the auspices of the 
ingham Master Builders’ Association was held on Friday 
e Victoria Station Hotel, Nottingham. Mr. Henry Vickers 
sident) occupied the chair. 

\fter dinner the Chairman submitted the loyal toast, which 
enthusiastically honoured. 

Ir. W. Edgar, ex-president, submitted “The Mayor, 
istrates and Corporation of Nottingham.” 

ouncillor Jno. Wright replied, and spoke at length of the 
nitude of the various undertakings. managed by the 
oration, urging that they were conducted to the advantage 
e ratepayers of the city. With regard to the gas depart- 
, however, he advocated that the price to the consumer 
Id be reduced, and that less should be devoted to the 
f of the rates. Councillor Wright also made mention of 
education question, the administration of the licensing 
and a variety of subjects of interest to the building trade. 

lr, J. H. Vickers proposed “ The Architects,” observing 


that at the present time, and for a considerable time past, 
there had been absolute peace, harmony and concord existing 
between the architects and builders, and he expressed the hope 
that that condition of things might long continue. He heartily 
welcomed the gentlemen representing the old profession of 
architecture who had accepted the invitation to be present at 
the annual reunion of the members of the building trade. 

The names of Mr W. D. Pratt and Mr. E. R. Sutton were 
associated with the toast, which was cordially honoured 

Mr Pratt, in reply, emphasised the importance of co- 
operation between the architect and builder, and suggested 
that the master builder ought to be most careful in the selec- 
tion of his foremen and operatives, upon whom so much 
depended. 

Mr E R. Sutton also responded, and mentioned the great 
improvement made in the forms of agreement between 
architects and builders, and the satisfaction which the almost 
universal inclusion of the arbitration clause in contracts had 
given. In the past, Nottingham had experienced considerable 
difficulty in obtaining good timber, and at one time Notting- 
ham was supplied with worse timber than any other town, but 
he believed it was all a question of price. He hoped the matter 
would be remedied. Mr. Sutton also alluded to the question of 
cost 

Mr. Thomas Flewitt next submitted “Success to the 
National Federation and the Nottingham Master Builders’ 
Association,” observing that the builders were to be congratu- 
lated upon the absence of any trade dispute during the year. 
In the past the Association had probably been looked upon 
with a certain amount of suspicion, an idea having prevailed 
that its operation would lead to an increase of lock-outs and 
strikes ; but, as a matter of fact, its influence had been in the 
contrary direction. Mr Flewitt raised a protest against the 
Corporation undertaking work that could be more economically 
done bycontractors. They might, however, easily clear away 
some of the slum property, and leave it to speculative builders 
to erect suitable houses in their place. It was to the interest 
of the Association to see that good work was done, and for 
that reason it deserved the hearty support of all engaged in 
the building trade. The toast was duly honoured. 

Mr. Chambers (Leicester) responded, and referred to the 
National Federation as an organisation established on good 
grounds with the object of benefiting the building trade 
throughout the country. He regarded the federation as the 
House of Lords, and the Midland and other centres as being 
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the House of Commons. The brunt of the work would have 
to be undertaken by the various centres. The representatives 
upon that body had but one object before them, and that was 
to elevate one of the foremost and oldest trades in the country, 
and one which distributed an enormous amount of money. 
Mr, Chambers spoke of the value of organisation. They had 
been working some time for a national form of contract, and 
he hoped it would become an accomplished fact before long, 
because the varieties of agreement adopted now led to very 
great difficulty. 
Mr. A. E, Tallis also replied. 

- Other toasts included “The Visitors,” submitted by Mr. 
James Wright, and “The Chairman.” During the evening 
the.members of the Cecilia Glee Quartette (Messrs. F. W. 
Ball, J. Turner, G. W. Penn and E. S. Edgar) collectively and 
individually contributed to an excellent musical programme, 
the various items being keenly appreciated. Mr. Quinton 
Richardson sustained the humorous element admirably, and 
Mr. A. Williamson presided at the pianoforte and played the 
accompaniments and various selections with skill and dis- 
crimination. 


THE AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE. 


At the meeting of the members of the Auctioneers’ Insti- 
tute, held on Friday night at Hamilton House, Victoria 
Embankment, under the chairmanship of Mr. John Hepper 
(president), Mr. W. G. Nottage read a paper on “ Registration 
of Title to Land (Land Transfer Acts, 1875 and 13897): How it 
Affects the Auctioneer.” 

Mr. Nottage said he thought it might be taken for granted 
that the adoption throughout England and Wales of the com- 
pulsory provisions of the Land Transfer Acts was only a 
question of time. . He also thought that the chief reason why 
the Act was not in force in any county except London was 
because not. one landowner or prospective landowner in a 
hundred knew of the advantages of the system. The opposition 
of a section of the legal profession should not, he thought, be 
considered too seriously, as all solicitors were not opposed to at. 
Speaking of the different classes of title—absolute, qualified and 
possessory—Mr. Nottage said that in all probability a new rule 
would shortly come into force which would materially assist 
the applicant for an absolute title, as far as the cost was con- 
cerned. It would be to the effect that on an application for an 
absolute title (either on first registration or to convert a pos- 
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sessory into an absolute) the fee to be then paid would 5 
considerably Jess than at present, and would be made ¢ 
include all incidental costs hitherto borne by the applican 
He hoped that the scheme suggested for the automatic co; 
version of a possessory title into an absolute one would n 
long be deferred, as it was that which owners of land an 
business men generally required. It was, he said, somewh; 


startling to learn that a system had been devised by which 
was perfectly safe to buy, sell or charge land by merely readin 
a few entries in a book, or writing a few words on a printe 
form; but as auctioneers were up-to-date men of business | 
would not surprise them so muchas it did some other membe 
of the community. Many of them must ‘often have deplore 
the hindrance to their business which the old system of ¢o; 
veyancing entailed, and have wondered why’a cheap, simp 
and safe system, analogous to that which was in vogue in son 
of our colonies and in many European countries, could not} 
created. Having mentioned that another feature of the regi 
tration system was the facility with which temporary loa) 
could be effected, he expressed the opinion that the new sca 
of charges under the registration system would prove to | 
remunerative to the solicitor concerned, as the work a7 
responsibility would be so greatly lessened. | 
A discussion followed. 


| 


STEAM PIPES. , 


At the last meeting of the Gloucestershire Engineering Socie 
Mr. C. E. Stromeyer, M.I.C.E., read a paper on “Stee 
Pipes.” He said that the duty of steam. pipes was | 
convey steam from the boiler to the engine with as little 1c 
as possible, and with the minimum risk. There must be 
certain dimension for which the sum of percentage of ste: 
condensed and of pressure lost was a minimum, © Theory h 
not as yet solved this problem, and for the present practi: 
experience had to be their guide. When steam pipes were 
considerable length their expansion and contraction, due 
heating and cooling, were the cause of various troubles. Thes 
and shape of steel pipe bends were not easily determined, | 
according to a calculation he had arrived at the conclus' 
that steel pipes could be sprung twice as far as Copper pil 
without acquiring a permanent set. Doubtless there was a lil 
danger in straining copper beyond its elastic limit, and as 
could not be used with superheated steam, steel seemed to 
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vetter material all round. The question of rigidity was 
an important one in many respects. After going into a 
of technical details, the lecturer went on to staté'that of 
many steam-pipe arrangements,had_had to be criticised by 
_and the need for the warnings contained in his paper 
dat once be evident when he mentioned that probably 
2x cent of all stationary boilers were provided with steam 
; which, if the ordinary conditions of handling the stop 
+» were only slightly departed from, might readily bring 
t water-hammer blows and even explosions. 


"ALL OF ST. MARK’S TOWER, BANGALORE. 


collapse of the new tower of St Mark’s Church, and the 
age done to that edifice, the oldest church in the large 
and military station of Bangalore, does not impress natives 
a belief in British skill. ‘The damaged church, with its 
.d tower, occupies one of the most conspicuous positions in 
salore, facing the parade ground. /udian Engineering, in 
iting the history of the work, says:— 

‘he improvement of the old church of St. Mark’s was a 
er of much. concern to all Bangalocians for.many years. 
military and civil worship there, and the barn-like appear- 
of the old building annoyed everyone for a long time, and 
vish to see an alteration was natural, but for some un- 
‘ined reason the Madras Government refused to sanction 
unds. This went on till the Rev. Mr. Barry became chap- 
of St. Mark’s, when he went about with energy and devotion, 
raised 10,000 rupees by private subscriptions, expecting 
the Government of Madras would have added another 
0 rupees, which would have been sufficient for all the 
ovements contemplated. But this the sleepy, feeble 
smment of Sir Arthur Havelock refused to do, and His 
Mency Lord Curzon had to be appealed to. The electric 
zy set in motion from Government House, Calcutta, can 
stter imagined than expressed. The shock so roused up 
Arthur Havelock that he afterwards sanctioned over 
ors for the improvements to St. Mark’s Church, or over 
times as much as was first asked for and refused by him. 
‘is a tableau which ought to be stamped on the minds of 
cal and provincial Governments. After much thought and 
deration with the lay trustees and leading members of the 
th, a plan was evolved which met with the approval of all, 
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and which was to cost within 20,000 rs., one-half of which the 
people paid for. When it was known that the Govern- 
ment of Madras was willing to grant the necessary funds 
this plan was submitted by the Commanding Royal: 
Engineer to his immediate superior for .formal sanction, 
and this officer sent the plan to the Government of’ 
Madras in accordance with procedure. The plan was in 
due course sent to the consulting architect for opinion. 
But that officer, it is alleged, having views of his own in the: 
matter, after obtaining the necessary authority, sat down and 
drew another on totally different lines and costing more than 
twice the first plan; and after obtaining the approval of the 
bishop to his design, submitted it to the Government of Madras: 
for sanction. That Government sanctioned the plan and 
allotted more than four times the money originally asked for, 
and moreover allowed its architect to erect his own design. 
The disregard of the chaplain and his people, who had: 
struggled so long to improve the old church, by having a- 
design foisted on them so different to what they had planned 
and desired, requires explanation. 

People were certainly much surprised at the parsimonious 
Sir Arthur sanctioning so expensive a design, and at the still 
more expensive arrangement of having his architect go all the: 
way to Bangalore, entirely outside the limits of his Presidency, 
to supervise its construction. All this was so unnecessary. 
There was the Commanding Royal Engineer and his staff, 
who actually held charge of the church, to do what was 
required. If a specialist in building construction was con- 
sidered necessary, they. had one at hand in the Executive 
Engineer of the Bangalore Municipality. Anyway, the ruined 
tower and church are now the most depressing result of the 
arrangement. 


WIDENING OF HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


WE have on several occasions called attention to the necessity 
for the immediate widening of Hampstead Road at its. 
southern end where it joins with Tottenham Court Road.. 
This improvement is authorised by Parliament, and has already 
been five times sanctioned by the County Council; but it has 
been allowed to lapse owing to the refusal of the local authori- 
ties to permit a tramway to run down Tottenham Court Road. 
The improvements committee in their last report say they 
feel that the Council would not be justified in delaying the 
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improvement, as the narrowness of the existing road is the 
-cause of frequent accidents, and any postponement of the work 
must be attended by material increase in the cost. Moreover, 
they consider that when the road has been widened the 
Council would have removed all possible ground of objection 
to the tramway. The gross cost of the improvement is 
estimated at 245,000/, of which 240,000/. represents the cost of 
acquiring property. The St. Pancras Borough Council will 
contribute one-eighth of the net cost. It is estimated that the 
net cost to the Council will be about 198,0o00/., which repre- 
sents an annual charge on the rates of 9,800/. for interest on and 
the repayment of debt, and is equivalent to a rate of 059d. in 
the pound for the first year after the improvement. It is 
expected that the ultimate net cost will be reduced by the 
proceeds of an improvement charge to be ievied on owners of 
property benefited by the improvement. In a special report 
upon the subject the highways committee point out the obvious 
advantage of provision being made to enable persons to travel 
‘by tramway from the northern part of London to Oxford Street, 
and state that their chairman (Mr. Benn) will move to add an 
amendment to the effect that no expenditure shall be incurred 
upon the improvement until the St. Pancras Borough Council 
has given its consent to the tramway. 


THE CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY. 


A REPORT has been prepared for the public health committee 
of the London County Council, giving the results of chemical 
and bacteriological examinations of the atmosphere in the 
stations, lifts, passages and tunnels on the Central London 
Railway. 

The chemical examination consisted in the determination 
of the amount of carbonic acid in the air, and of the amount of 
oxygen absorbed from permanganate by the organic matter 
present in the air. Over 1oosamples taken at different periods 
last year were examined. It was found that the quantity of 
carbonic acid in the air of the railway varied considerably, 
while the quantity present in the air outside varied only to a 
slight extent. The amount of organic matter present in the 
air of the tubes underwent considerable fluctuations. The 
general result of the chemist’s examination shows that the 
quantity of carbonic acid was highest in the air of the 
carr iages, and that, contrary to what might reasonably have 
been expected, the largest quantity, 14°7 volumes in 10,000 


volumes of air, was not found in the carriages where smokin 
was allowed, but in an ordinary passenger carriage. Th 
smallest quantity found (9°6 volumes in 10,000 of air) was j 
an empty carriage. The air in the passages leading from an 
to the stations was generally better than in the lifts, © 
one occasion the air in the lifts at the Oxford Circus statio 
contained 152 volumes of carbonic acid in 10,000 volume 
of air, or about four times the quantity found in the fres 
air outside the station. Several samples of air we 
collected at midnight or early in the morning after th 
tubes had been ventilated by the passage of air, an 
before the morning traffic had commenced ‘The examinatio 
of these samples showed in most instances that a very fa 
condition of the air had been produced by ‘the ventilatio; 
although it was still somewhat inferior to that of the outsic 
air. Generally, about 78 per cent. of the samples collected co; 
tained more than twice as much carbonic acid as that found | 
outside air, and 66 per cent. contained more than 2+ times ; 
much. The chemist considers that samples of air taken at ar 
point on the railway should not contain more than eigl 
volumes of carbonic acid in 10,000 volumes of air—that is, n 
more than twice the amount which is generally found in tt 
streets. He suggests this standard of purity in view of tt 
fact that all the additional carbonic acid found in the air of th 
tunnels has been produced by respiration, and jis, therefore, ( 
a more objectionable character than that produced by the con 
bustion of fuel in the locomotives, or of gas or oil for lightin 
purposes. 

A few samples of air were collected from other railways, an 
their examination shows the following results in volumes | 
carbonic acid in 10,000 volumes of air:—City and Sout 
London Railway, at London Bridge station, 7'6; in an emp! 
carriage, 14:1 ; Metropolitan Railway, empty carriage, betwe¢ 
Edgware Road and Portland Road station, 160; emp! 
carriage between Baker Street and Gower Street stations, 28 
District Railway, empty carriage, between Mansion House ar 
Temple stations, 15'1. | 

Dr. Andrewes made bacteriological examinations of twel 
samples of air from different points on the Central Lond 
Railway, and compared them with twelve similar samples tak 
at the same time from the fresh air outside. In summarisi 
the results Dr. Andrewes concludes that while micro-organisr 
are present in tube air in a somewhat greater proporti 
(thirteen to ten) than in fresh air, the excess is not so co 
siderable as to cause the tube air to compare unfavourably wi 
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the conditions known to exist in inhabited rooms generally, and 
although there was considerable excess of organisms capable 
of growing at the temperature of the body, this excess was due 
to non-pathogenic sarcinze and allied species, and no patho- 
genic organisms were found in the tube air. The highest 
averages were found in carriages and lifts—z.e. in the most 
crowded places examined—while the platforms and passages 
came out actually better than the fresh air, and the tunnels were 
only a little worse. There was a direct correspondence between 
the amount and concentration of human traffic and the number 
of organisms in the air. 

In concluding their report, the committee state that they 
have been informed that the Central London Railway Company 
are taking steps to improve the ventilation cf the tunnels by 
installing a large rotary fan at the Shepherd’s Bush end, which 
will be powerful enough to draw out all the tunnel air three 
times in the three hours during which the traffic is stopped at 
night. They also state that the company are installing at the 
Bank station an air-compresser which will force compressed 
air drawn from the street level into the extreme end of the 
Bank sidings while the trains are in motion and thus purify 


that part. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN MILITARY BARRACKS. 


A SPECIAL correspondent of the 7Z7mes writes on_ this 
subject:—It became clear some two or three years ago that 
something must be done in the direction of securing occa- 
sional privacy in barracks for the soldier, and those persons 
who assert that nothing has been done are grievously in error. 
As a matter of fact the conversion of existing barracks to the 
cubicle system has been tried at Woking and in Dublin, and 
the experiment has been full of practical value; it has been 
productive, too, of lessons that were apparent to me after 
inspection of the Woking barracks, which consist of one of the 
buildings, visible from the South-Western line between Woking 
and Brookwood, formerly used as a prison. The soldier has 
never been better housed than in thatsometime prison. There 
such barrack-rooms as are used as common bedrooms are 
beautifully high and airy, with abundant space, and heated by 
hot-water pipes or radiators. The dining-rooms are separate. 
There are a recreation-room, with billiard tables (a regimental 
investment which pays its own way) and bagatelle tables pro- 
vided by the War Office; a library, a reading-room, with a 


space curtained off for private writing; a coffee bar, which 
takes more money than the wet canteen; tailors’, carpenters’ 
and shoemakers’ shops; schools for adults and children, a 
Morris Tube range and a gymnasium. . The married quarters, 
small houses formerly occupied by the warders aud their 
families, are excellent. Other houses there are, too, adequate 
in point of size and with capabilities of pretty environment, for 
married officers, although for some reason or other the autho- 
rities have permitted them to fall into a shocking state of dis- 
repair. 

But it is with the cubicles, and with the opinions of the men 
concerning them, that I am principally concerned. They are 
of three types, all of them having certain features in common. 
That is to say, each has partitions and door about 8 feet high; 
each is furnished with a spring bed, mattress and blankets, a 
cupboard, a table and a chair, and each has a window or part 
of a window. And here let me pause a moment. Woking 
Prison was not designed for conversion into barrack cubicles, 
and the loss of accommodation, that is to say, in the number of 
men who can be accommodated in a given space in cubicles, as 
compared with a barrack-room, is larger than it would be in a 
specially-designed building, simply because the windows are 
not numerous enough for the purpose. At Woking it is. 
33 per cent. In any case, it is clearly undesirable that 
two men should share one window, since recognition of 


; the merits of fresh air—and the air of Woking can be very 


fresh indeed—is by no means universal in the class from which 
recruits are drawn. The differences between the cubicles are 
that in some the partitions cease 5 or 6 inches from the floor,, 
whereas in others they reach the floor all round, in others all 
round save at the door. The first type is recommended by 


some on the ground of cleanliness, there being none of the . 


dust traps in corners which housewives know ; while, on the 
other hand, it is objected to on the ground that it promotes 
draughts and that cubicle neighbours will be apt to sweep into: 
the cubicles of one another. Again, in some cases the cubicles. 
are warmed by pipes running through them, in others by 
radiators in the central corridors. The former are naturally 
much preferred, because they give a sense of personal warmth, 
although, as a matter of fact, the radiators heat the whole of 
the cubicled dormitory in a very efficient manner. Truth to 
tell, tre soldier does not like either the one or the other, but 
has, as most of us have, an unreasonable prejudice in favour of 
the more cheerful, but far less effective, fire of coals. To some 
of us, brought up on the Spartan lines of years not so very long 
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gone by, it will be in the nature of a revelation that it is con- 
sidered necessary to warm the soldier’s sleeping-place at all. 
In the barrack-rooms, no less, all united in declaring that they 
vastly preferred an open fire, round which they could cluster 
and gossip (the weakest outside, although they did not mention 
that), to the finest of modern-appliances: for heating. 

Cubicles are, on the whole, very highly esteemed, although 
in exceptional cases they. have been complained of, on the 
ground that they are dull, and that barrack-room life is brighter. 
Moreover, they have produced another little difficulty. Some 
barrack-rooms there are at Woking, and some there always 
must be by reason of space, if for that reason only. In each 
such barrack-room there must be a non-commissioned officer, 
and there have been cases in which men have declined to be 
promoted to be unpaid lance-corporals because promotion 
would involve the loss of their cubicles. It has been suggested 
that the former objection should be got over by having the 
cubicles in new barracks placed adjacent to the barrack-rooms 
and not, as at Woking, far away from them. This suggestion 
would seem to imply that those who have had experience of the 
cubicle system think that it is not universally applicable, and 
‘that may perhaps be a shock to unthinking folks. Yet that is 
he deliberate opinion of those who know the soldier and are 
zealous in his interests. Their view is that cubicle accommoda- 
tion for 25 per cent. of the men at first, and perhaps 50 per 
cent. later, as well as for all non-commissioned officers save 
those actually required in the barrack-rooms, would be amply 
sufficient. They would have twelve cubicles allotted to each 
company, and fourteen.to the best shooting company, the said 
cubicles beiny assigned to individuals at the discretion of the 
captain of the company, subject only to the restriction that he 
should not assign them either to recruits, to dirty soldiers, or 
to bad characters. Here, it seems to me, is a real difficulty. 
An object, and perhaps the main point, of the cubicle system 
is to encourage recruiting by holding out the promise of privacy 
to the recruit. If he cannot be trusted in a cubicle at once, the 
prospect held out to him is that of a common sleeping-room in 
which the good characters. ot the regiment do not sleep. Yet 
how are the company officer and his subordinates to know 
whether a recruit is to be trusted in a cubicle until they have 
had some opportunity of studying his manners in a barrack- 
room? The question is far from being an easy one, and I 
confess that I see no answer to it except to trust the recruit 
also with a cubicle until he shall have shown himself to be 
unworthy of it. This, of course, would involve more cubicles, 
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and perhaps some risk of damage and defilement. But, aeto | 
the first objection, the loss of space in a properly designed 
building would be less than in a building requiring to be con. 
verted ; and as to the second, it would grow less if, and as, the { 
right class of recruit was attracted. Certain it is that the quiet | 
man wishing to join would not be attracted by the knowledge 
that recruits and bad characters alone were excluded from 
cubicles. But perhaps it might not pass the wit of man to. 
keep the recruits more or less segregated during a probationary 
eriod. 
; So. much for Woking, where the cubicle system is an un- 
qualified success as far as it goes, and is spoken of in the 
highest terms by officers and men. But Woking and Dublin 
(of which I cannot speak as a witness, since I have not seen’ 
it) are but two places, and the important question of the future 
is what progress has been made in the matter of other barracks. 
Practically that progress amounts to this. It was recommended 
by Lord Roberts, a year or two ago, that a special design 
should be prepared for new cubicle barracks to be built some- 
where near London, and Windsor was selected for the experi- 
ment. Every care has been taken, after investigation by the 
Army sanitary committee into the principles of the construction 
of “cubicular” buildings used in civil life, in the preparation 
of this design, and the result is somewhat alarming to the tax- 
payer. Ina word, the design involves a considerable increase 
in the amount of space to be allowed for each soldier, and 
therefore a proportionate increase in the cost of all future 
barracks. That increase the country will probably be prepared 
to bear in the case of new barracks at least as cheerfully as it 
endures many other imposts But it will be remembered that 
a large number of barracks are now in process of construction, | 
and a pledge has been given to the country that these barracks 
shall be capable of conversion into cubicle barracks if required. | 
The space per soldier in these barracks is not so great as that 
which has been declared by the Army sanitary committee to | 
be advisable in the case of the Windsor Barracks. It remains 
only to hope that, while the new Windsor Barracks, when they 
come, will represent the most complete application of hygienic 
principles, the barracks already under construction may be | 
found to provide the essential amount of space per soldier, 
even though it be not the ideal amount. Rich as the country 
is, it must still be content to cut its coat according to its cloth, 
and to proceed by steps ; and we may at least be sure that the | 
barracks now under construction will be a great improvement 
on the old ones. | 
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tT is a hopeful sign for France when judges are found to 
e sufficiently bold to express their opinions openly about 
ne shortcomings of works of art. The system by which the 
envois” from Rome produced by students in the Villa 
[édicis were considered was so lax, it has had the effect of 
ausing a great many people to maintain that the Prix de 
‘ome for all arts should be abolished. The worst offenders 
ere unfortunately the architectural students. This year 
[. PascaL has prepared a report, and he does not hesitate 
) express his opinion about the failings of the drawings. 
view of the Arch of Titus is said to ill-treat a beautiful 
cample of architecture ; some of the details have neither 
maracter nor truth, and the work is suggestive of negli- 
nce and ‘“‘ennui,” the perspective looking as if taken 
om a bad photogtaph. The church of Sta Maria in 
osmedin is described as unsuited for an artistic study, 
cause the plan is irregular and there is no originality in 
e details. The drawings of the Baths of Caracalla show 
at picturesqueness was sought after and the noble com- 
sition of the edifice is sacrificed; the elevations are 
onotonous and without character. It is pointed out in 
her cases that the regulations about sending drawings 
ve not been fulfilled. The only drawings that satisfy 
. PascaL are those submitted by a first year resident, 
student must be quite confident about his future who is 
different to unfavourable reports from any of the members 
the Academy of Fine Arts, for on his return to Paris the 
ung architect who has complied with the regulations to 
> letter may rely on obtaining an appointment on some 
blic works which will help him until he is able to secure 
mmissions. 


One of the paintings in the section of the Pinakothek 
Munich devoted to German art is a Nativity by ALBERT 
JRER, Which was executed for the Town Council of 
iremberg. It is a triptych, and on the right and left 
es are knightly figures that by some are held to represent 
nts and by others merely portraits of the donors. It 
; been maintained that after the work came into the 
session of MaximiLiAn I. the landscape background 
1 the horses were introduced by another hand. <A few 
Ts ago two paintings dated 1550 were found with a 
ture dealer, and they were assumed to be copies of the 
zinal wings by Direr. If the wings attached to the 
tivity had been removed and the copies substituted, the 
nge might find opponents, but would be certain of 
ateurs’ approval. Instead of that course, it was de- 
ed to transform the two wings into a state that, while 
ering from the copies, was assumed to correspond 
1 the work as it left Direr’s hand. This heroic opera- 
1 has been accomplished. The two soldiers have 
ome St. Eustacue and St. Gkorcr. The landscapes 
. horses have been cleared away, and it is needless to 
the work has now become altogether different in 
tacter from that which was’ so long familiar to visitors. 
ny German critics have condemned the transformation; 
they should remember that in principle it corresponds 
1 the havoc perpetrated in German and French build- 
‘under the guise of restoration. 


THERE was a time when farm buildings in Ireland were 
yuazement to all visitors who were agriculturists. Few 
llords cared to erect or improve the structures, and 
ed it was stated before the Duke of RicHMoNp’s Com- 
lon that such a being as an estate carpenter, who could 
ler help in an emergency, was unknown in Ireland. 
building work performed by a tenant was looked on as 
-ans to have his rent raised, and to increase the number 
eople who were covetous of the occupancy of his hold- 

There is an improvement in the law of tenure, 
Onsequence it is now €asy to borrow money on most 
onable conditions for the erection of farm buildings. 
as Ireland 1S governed by several public departments, 
‘ having its traditional tules, it occasionally happens 


4 great deal of variance arises in the manner of | 


and ; with Mr. Justice Byrne. 
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realising the intentions of Parliament. For example, 
tenants can purchase their farms at equitable sums, 
; but in the calculations the value of the farm buildings 
is ignored. No doubt -with the tumbledown cabins 
of old days it would be difficult to fix a price,. 
but the matter is different when they are modern and con- 
structed by public money granted on the understanding 
that it was to be repaid. A few days ago a case came 
before the Land Judge’s Court which exemplifies the strange 
practice adopted. It was arranged that a farm, for which: 
the rent was 1oo/ a year, was to be sold for 1,700/., or 
seventeen years’ purchase. On the land were buildings. 
lately erected by the Board of Works, of which the 
estimated value was 500/, But in the calculations not one 
penny was allowed for them. The reason is that the Land 
Commission who grant the purchase money do not con- 
sider farm buildings as security for repayment of the 
money. The Board of Works, no doubt, can claim repay- 
ment from the landlord, and. when property is sold under 
; the new conditions the farm buildings will be made over to 
the tenant gratuitously. In the case in question the judge 
refused to bea party to the transaction, and he said that 
unless a sum of 2,000/. was paid by the tenant he would 
have the property thrown on the market, 


THE French Government have obtained the approval 
of the Chamber for an outlay of 3,000,000 francs in order 
to execute the works most urgently required in Martinique: 
M. KNIGHT, as the representative senator, has demanded 
that the sum should be raised to 7,000,000 francs. He 
considers that it will be necessary to reconstruct at once 
several of the buildings which disappeared in the recent 
catastrophe, and especially the primary and secondary 
schools. The suggestion testifies to the importance which 
secular education has acquired in the minds of Frenchmen: 
Unfortunately the financial. condition of France will not 
allow of so large an outlay on the colony of Martinique: 
It may therefore be taken for granted that rebuilding can 
only be gradual and that inconvenience will be suffered! 
during several years. 


Mucu disappointment will be caused by the decision 
of the Court of Appeal in the case Wricut v, BERRY. 
When an injunction was applied for by the plaintiff in: 
March we suggested the character of the grievance which 
arose by saying that “ninety-nine out of every hundred: 
people would object if they found that a hospital, or.refuge, 
or benevolent institution were set up opposite their dwelling- 
houses, and more especially if they were not able: to: 
abandon them without suffering loss.” ‘he plaintiff was 
the purchaser of four of the “large choice plots for the 
erection of private residences” which were sold as part “of 
the St. Kilda estate in Ealing. It was stipulated that “no: 
building of any kind other than a detached or semi- 
detached house with appropriate offices and outbuildings to- 
be appurtenant thereto. or occupied therewith shall be 
erected on any plot.” The defendants bought two 
plots, on which it was intended’ to build  self-con- 
tained living-rooms to accommodate fourteen families! 
Application was made to Mr. Justice BYRNE for 
an injunction to prevent the construction of those 
cottage homes for the aged poor. But’ his Lordship held: 
that although in the particulars of sale there was a distinc- 
tion between residential plots and shop plots, there was ‘no 
distinction between residential plots and private residential 
plots. The injunction was, therefore, not granted. \What 
we remarked at the time was, “The only remedy is 
either to have stringent building regulations which cannot 
be broken, unless under a penalty, or for a purchaser to 
buy neighbouring plots which might be used to his dis- 
advantage and ‘to resell them.” The Court of Appeal, 
consisting of the Master of the Rolls, “Lord Justice 
Romer and Lord Justice Cozens-Harpy, have agreed 
It will, therefore, be well for 
purchasers of building plots to take warning from the case. 
Unless there is a stipulation that the plots are to be used 
only as “ private residential plots,” there is a risk that what 
purchasers at least consider to be the spirit of the arrange- 
ment may be departed from with impunity. 
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‘MOORLAND. :WATERS AND LEAD PIPES. 
“I-HEORISTS who are inimical to the interference of 
Government with ordinary life have to admit that 

cases arise in which the organisation of a public department 

is best adapted to attain the ends desired. JOHN STUART 

Mitt, for example, points out that while the greatest things 

have generally been done by men who had the least time 

at their disposal, there were investigations and experiments 
which required not only a long but a continuous devotion 
of time and attention, and for them the community 
collectively should bear the expense. It is satisfactory to 
find that some of the Government. departments are of late 
undertaking investigations which no individual could 
unaided bring toa-conclusion. The report to the Home 

Office on the ventilation of factories and workshops is one 

instance of what can be done. A second, and one which 

is more remarkable, is the report on lead poisoning and 
water supplies which has been prepared on the initiative of 
the Local Government Board. 

_ The general employment of lead in plumbing is an 

English peculiarity. The material has many advantages 

for that purpose. Occasionally, when there are panics 

about lead-poisoning, the guod qualities are temporarily 
overlooked. It should be understood that all kinds of 
water do not corrode lead. Where there are certain salts, 
chlorides or nitrates, the pipes will suffer. But when there 
is carbonate of lime in the water, the metal, instead of 
being dissolved, is protected. In the cases of salts or 
acids, it is also possible to neutralise the effects without 
any diminution of the potableness of the water. In a great 
many places no other source of supply is available than 
one which will affect pipes, and it is well to be able to 
know on'the highest authority what is the extent of the risk 
incurred. ‘That is the purpose of the investigation by Dr. 

Houston, which was ordered by the Local Government 
Board. 

_ A great many towns, including Leeds, Huddersfield, 
Bradford, Sheffield, Wakefield, Preston, Oldham, Halifax, 
Bolton, Blackburn, &c., derive their supply from moorland 
gathering-grounds in Lancashire and Yorkshire. Now, as 
moorland waters from being acid have the power to dissolve 
the lead of water pipes, whether new or old, they become a 
potential source of danger. There is in the first place 
the acidity of the water, and in the second place the 
bacterial influence which sometimes causes erosion. It is 
advantageous to comprehend the extent of the power of 
the two factors, and that has been done by Dr. Houston 
with an elaborateness that is enough to suggest the accu- 
racy of his data and the cogency of his conclusions. The 
details are.set forth not merely in a great many tables, but 
by a series of about fifty large diagrams which at once 
appeal to the eye. ‘There are also in the volume copies of 
the Ordnance maps showing the reservoirs and gathering- 
grounds referred to in the report. Everything is presented 
in the most circumstantial manner, and, in fact, it would be 
impossible to collect and adapt information with equal 
completeness through the agency of private enterprise. 

We need not premise that the inconvenience of the 
presence of. lead has been. known for several years. 
Professor CLARK, whose name will always be associated 
with the overcoming of hardness and other defects in 
water, sixty years ago was employed to investigate the quality 
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of asupply derived from Bagshot Heath, which had poiso 
some of Queen Vicrori4’s hounds and caused sufferin; 
the huntsrnen. In the course of.a few days he was abl 
ascertain that nothing more than filtration was necessar 
order to eliminate the lead. At the present time it is 
believed that in dealing with similar water “ perhaps 
most satisfactory method is ordinary sand filtration, 1 
the addition of some neutralising material (¢g. a | 
coating of lime on the surface of the sand with limest 
underneath the sand) to the filter, and the subsequ 
addition of a trace of sodium carbonate to the neu 
filtered water.” : i 
The Bentham reservoir at Burnmoor in the West Ric 
of Yorkshire was made the subject of a differential exam 
tion over a prolonged period by Dr. Houston. It hac 
ill reputation for an extreme degree of acidity which ac 
vigorously on lead. Many cases of lead poisoning y 
mentioned as occurring in the district. It was found, h 
ever, that some of the water had no power of dissol 
lead, but this fact did not excite surprise, for it was as 
tained that moorland water is sometimes devoid of plum 
solvent ability. Over two years were spent in the exam 
tion. It was known before that moorland waters wl 
cause lead poisoning are apt to be acid, but the nev 
vestigations establish the extent to which the acidity 
itself was the essential factor in producing plumbo-solve 
The laboratory experiments demonstrated conclusively “ 
an acid peaty water may be deprived of its acidity 
plurnbo-solvency by admixture with a sufficient -quantit 
moorland spring water possessed of acid neutralising abi 
Given a continuance of favourable counterbalancing | 
ditions, a mixed water which constantly receives a pro 
tion of highly acid water may nevertheless remain witl 
ability to act upon lead.” a 
The bacteriological examinations were very remark: 
About a dozen varieties of micro-organisms were isol 
and identified from the peat soil, besides a large nut 
not identified. Some more were obtained from cultivat 
of peat water. The experiments testified that the bac! 
were the agents in the production of acid in peat. S¢ 
times a mixture of peat bacteria when grown in ne 
sterile decoction made solely from peat rendered the li 
acid and plumbo-solvent. With certain species in 
cultivation the decoction remained neutral and was wit 
action on lead. But “the net result of the experiment: 
thus been to afford presumptive evidence of the strot 
kind that the antecedent cause of the acidity and plu! 
solvent ability of a moorland water is the vital act 
particular species of bacteria in moist peat soil.” | 
It is very remarkable that although moorland } 
water may be acid, the water from moorland springs ; 
only neutral and wanting in plumbo-solvent powet, 
possesses acid neutralising ability, which annuls, or at 
lessens plumbo-solvency. A water which otherwise ? 
be dangerous can thus become free from risk of 
poisoning. It is remarked that waterworks officials 1! 
past have not taken sufficient notice of the advantages 
come through the mixture of spring water. But the 
likely to be more attentive after the Governmen 
vestigations. 28 
The laboratory experiments showed that when an » 
peaty water fully filled stoppered bottles, the acidity 
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ly very slightly reduced in amount; but in unstoppered 
d partially filled bottles there was a distinct loss of 
idity. The following conclusions about reservoirs were 
nsequently arrived at:—“ The greater the capacity of the 
servoirs the more complete is the sedimentation of the 
ter likely to be, and the less likely is the water sent into 
nsumption to show the results of the entrance of storm 
ter. Moreover, the greater the capacity of the storage 
ervoirs the longer the delay will be between the primary 
llection of the water and its final transmission to the 
nsumers. But it must be remembered that the bed of 
me of these reservoirs is composed of peat, and that 
sh peaty matters are washed into the reservoirs with 
ery storm. In consequence, although there may be a 
s of acidity due to long exposure of the water to the 
ion of the air, there may also be a gain in acidity due to 
mentative changes in the bed of the reservoirs... . 
hen the enormous capacity of some of these reservoirs is 
nsidered in relation to the fact of observed acidity in the 
ter contained in them, the importance of observations 
this point is evident. A large reservoir might permit 
» storage for subsequent consumption of hundreds of 
lions of gallons of acid water, and water,. moreover, 
yable of dissolving lead to a dangerous extent.” 
Fortunately, moorland waters are easily improved by 
smical action. The water supply to Wakefield is strongly 
d. But 500 gallons of a strong solution of soda, of 
yut a pound per gallon, are mixed with a million gallons 
acid water. ‘The resultant no longer acts on lead, and 
leprived of its erosive power. The only drawback is 
it the water is not clear. At Barnsley there is filtering 
ough layers of sand, gritstone and limestone. In 
effield, about two grains of lime per gallon are mixed in 
apparatus with the water, which is then conveyed 
ough several miles of channel to a service reservoir. 
ne is always used at Rochdale, a grain to the gallon in 
old works, while in the new works the water is filtered 
ough sand, and enough whiting is added to the water 
he filter beds to cover the sand with a thin coating of 
e. Filtration is employed at Keighley; first, through 
e, then through filter beds containing fine sandstone, 
und sandstone, broken sandstone and limestone, and 
lly through beds of polarite. 
The conclusions inspire confidence. Any epidemic of 
1 poisoning which occurred in the North of England 
_mainly due to the use of untreated acid peaty water. 
field, for example, has a high and low-level supply. 
people suffered who used high-level water until it was 
ted with lime, and then there was an end to lead 
‘oning. A similar experience was to be witnessed in 
ssley. It is evident that moorland water varies in 
lity, and care is therefore essential to have constant 
§ to determine whether there is a rise or fall in plumbo- 
ent ability. When projects for waterworks are brought 
ard it is usual to have samples tested by chemists. 
Owing to the variations which arise in water it would be 
er if the samples could be obtained at different times, 
especially when there were atmospheric disturbances 
ly to affect the gathering-ground. 


MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS.* 


Y no class of English buildings has improvement been 
more marked than in schools. From the older 
nples which have survived it is evident there was not 

division among the pupils. Originally the school 
a large room or hall ; then in course of time a separa- 
Was made by the hanging of a curtain, which from its 
sinés§ or insecurity could easily be pulled down, and 
equently severe punishment was inflicted on any 
lar who meddled with it. We have from the pen of 

UINCEY an account of the Manchester Grammar 
ol, in which he became a pupil in 1800, that will 
est the character of high-class schools of the period. 
walls, which, as he said, might have been embellished 


Pralipe School Buildings, Elementary and Secondary. A 
iin = ae Planning, Arrangement and Fitting of Day and 
8 Is, By Felix Clay, B.A. (London: B. T. Batsford.) 


the order adopted in Mr. Ferix Cray’s treatise. 
buildings for secondary education take precedence of those’ 
for elementary education. 
are over, and at the present time secondary education is 
receiving unusual attention. 
whether the Bill of last year would have passed if it were 
not for the belief that the machinery which existed in 
England for teaching was not adapted for secondary: 
education. 
says, “It is more desirable that the methods of secondary 

school buildings should find their way into the elementary . 
schools than that those of the elementary schoo! should be. 
adopted in the higher schools, as has hitherto been too much 

the case.” 


with. plaster-of-Paris friezes or medallions, were as bare, 
as those of. a poor-house or _ lazaretto. : 
even the smallest playground attached to the school. , 
Moreover, a lower school existed to which access was given, 
by long flights of steps, so that reading and writing must, 
have been taught at a considerable depth below the street’ 
level. In those days, and, in fact, during the greater part’ 
of the nineteenth century, the teacher was supposed to be 
the only needed force in a school, and it mattered little 
whether he gave instruction in the open air-or in a sub-. 
terranean chamber, as. in 
carried the system still further, for he dispensed with 
books. Allthe instructions were derived from the lectures, 
of the master. 


There was not, 


Manchester.. © PEsTaLozzr' 


*4 i Loti: t 
In a modern. English. school it is realised that the, 


efficiency of the system is, to a large extent, secured by the. 
mere arrangement of the buildings. 
teacher is not undervalued, but he is able to secure more: 
satisfactory results when the planning enables him to have, 
a classification of the students. Under the existing condi- 
tions, a school resembles a factory, and in one as in the 

other, it is found that expedition and successful production 
are aided by having the material to be operated on in. its ; 
different stages kept together, so that there may be. no. 
confusion. 


The office. of the 


The progress which is now being sought is suggested by’ 
In ‘it’ 


The days of the. three R’s' 


It may even be doubted, 


Mr. Cray has reason on his side when he 


In the old days an educational course, owing to its. 


simplicity, could be defined without difficulty. At most 
the school was only a place of preparation for-one of the: 
universities. 
liberalism on the part of the Court of Chancery when the 
sum Of 60/. a year was authorised to be applied for payment. 
of a master to teach writing and arithmetic at Monmouth. 
The law was supposed to be strained by LyNnpuHuRs’; . 
although judges professed to be glad of a precedent to show: : 
that such subjects as writing and arithmetic were not to be. 
ignored. In our time science is dominant, and a secondary 
school is expected to possess a chemical laboratory, a 
physical laboratory, a balance-room, a dark room for optica 
experiments, a room for botany, biology and microscope 
work, a museum, studio, library for pupils, &c. (see 
page 61). 
fifty of our leading schools, there is an average of 
rather under sixteen boys to a master, exclusive of 
music masters :—‘‘ This cannot, however, be taken as a 
fair index to the size of the classes, as all the masters would 
not be teaching at one time. 
one teacher cannot properly manage and regularly teach a 
larger number than 30, though there should be one or 
more rooms capable of accommodating 40 or more, and 
there may well be some of a smaller size; but generally 
speaking, a class of from 25 to 30 may be considered 
about a standard size.” That so much definite information 
with regard to secondary schools is presented in Mr. Ciay’s 
volume is evidence of the efforts lately made to supply a 
public want. It should be remembered that as late as 
1898 a report of the Education Department announced 
that it was impossible even to state the number of schools 
which could ‘be considered as secondary, for “the whole 
subject is exceedingly obscure, and has never been brought 
within the scope of comprehensive statistical inquiry.” 


It was thought to denote extraordinary. 


Then there are classrooms, and, calculating. 


It is generally agreed that 


Among the secondary day schools described and 


illustrated in Mr. CLay’s volume are Colet House School, 
Bedford Grammar School, High School for Girls, Streatham, 
Hill; High School, Blackburn; Dewsbury Grammar School, 
High School for Girls, Sheffield; Aske’s School for Girls, | 
Hatcham ; Coborn School for Girls, Hulme Grammar School, 


“ac 


Hymer’s College, Hull; Wimbledon High School, Stamford 
Hilt High School, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington; 
Mercers’ School, Barnard’s Inn; High School, Newcastle; 
High School, Birmingham; High School, Manchester; 
Judd Commercial’ School. There are also examples of 
schools with separate boarding-houses, training colleges, &c. 
‘@n the subject of cost Mr. CLay writes:— 


A secondary day school can, by the exercise of éthe 
strictest economy and by limiting the accommodation to the 
barest essentials, be built for between 25/. and 30/. a head ; 
while a quite satisfactory building can be secured by spending 
from 457. to 502. A pupil-teachers’ centre now in process of 
erection in the Marylebone division is being carried out by the 
London School Board at an estimated cost of 20,993/. The 
‘building consists of eight classrooms with an accommodation 
for 322, which means.a.cost of about 65/. per head. This 
building would make an excellent plan for a secondary day 
school, and it is interesting to compare it with the plan of the 
Newcastle High School, which has about the same accommo- 
-dation and cost under 9,000/, This last was built by a private 
company, and provides ample accommodation for the 
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number.-in a handsome building. The high schools 
in America, which are large and very elaborate 
buildings, very fully equipped and often allowing over 
20 square feet per head, cost from 9o/. to 1307. per head. The 
cost of boarding-schools may rise to a very large figure ; any- 
thing from 200/. to 6oc/, a head may be required if many 
additional buildings are to be supplied, such as swimming- 
baths, gymnasium, &c, and large playing-fields, &c. The 
‘buildings for poor law schools vary from 100/. to 200/. a head. 
The cottage homes (Hornchurch) were cértified by the Local 
“Government Board for 337 children, and an outlay of 5t,000/. 
authorised, or a little over 1507. ahead. The London School 
Board have recently worked out a scheme for dealing with 
deaf children by building a special residential building. The 
one proposed is at Anerley, and will accommodate sixty 
children in two blocks of semi-detached cottages. The accepted 
estimate for this is 19,000/.. This seems rather a large outlay, 
-coming to over 300/. a head, though, of course, the price must 
be greater when dealing with small numbers and those of a 
special class. 


Modern architectural history is so quickly forgotten, it 
may not be generally known that up to 1872 a central hall 
was unknown in London schools. That feature was first 
introduced by Professor RoGER SMITH in the Ben Jonson 
school at Stepney. Mr. CLay states that two years afterwards 
Mr. Rosson, in his book on school architecture, held.“ that 
the plan of this building was unsuitable for an elementary 
school, chiefly on the grounds of its great size, saying that 
the gathering of a large aggregation of children into one 
building was condemned by the experience of all Europe ; 
secondly, on the comparative uselessness of the hall ; and 
thirdly, on the great expense involved in such a class 
division.” The London School Board believed the inno- 
vation was unsuitable, but in the course of a few years it 
-was again adopted. Examples of schools are given from 
London, Manchester, Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
besides others, for the sake of comparison, in Germany and 
America. Altogether eighty-five schools are illustrated. So 
many types will be invaluable for architects, not only for 
their suggestiveness, but in saving trouble in the prepara- 
tion of preliminary sketches. At the present moment there 
is some uncertainty about what may be desired by the new 
authorities, but as the Education Board will continue to be 
supreme their code of requirements will remain as 
influential as ever. In any case, the possessor of ‘‘ Modern 
‘School Buildings” has at his disposition plans of the best 
schools erected during the past thirty years, and it is un- 
likely that any want will arise for which there is no example 
of. the way to meet it introduced into the pages of Mr. 
Cuay’s book. 


The Commissioners appointed to investigate the subject 
of a proposed eastern harbour and docks at Gibraltar have 
decided in favour of the project. The estimated cost is 
6,000,000/., and the work would require ten years to execute. 

workmen, while laying a sewer opposite two houses in 
Brighton, discovered a large well about 5 feet 6 inches from 
the crown of the road. On investigation it was ascertained 
that the depth was r4o feet to a wooden stage, so the. actual 
-depth is likely to remain a mystery. The circumference was 
10 feet 6 inches. The top of the well was brick-steined, with a 
<‘ W” stamped upon.the frog of the bricks. 


7 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN. Nat ss ee 
By Percy Li’ MARKs. > ~~ 


CHAPTER’ VI: (continued). ae 5. 


HE feeling for symbolic or appropriate relief (an 
other) decoration is becoming intensified, and shoul 
receive the warmest encouragement. Such ornament is 
powerful factor in differentiating the purport of variou 
buildings, and serves to import pleasing variety into ov 
streets, wherein mere varied treatment of sky-line is apt t 
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be unsuccessful. Cutlers’ Hall has a character frieze, sO 
also has Messrs. Heatn’s establishment (the “ Hatteries ) 
:n Oxford Street—to mention two metropolitan examples ; 
and another London building worthy of notice 1s the 
Central Technical Institution at South Kensington (fig. 30). 
The panels on the facade, showing thearms of the subscribing 
City Guilds, are excellent as a feature of decoration. The 
alternative methods of decorating a facade are: very nume- 
rous, but range themselves into three distinct’ classes, 
which it may be well to tabulate :— 


‘Inset Decoration. Surface Treatment. Relief. 
ces | oes 
i. Incisions in mate- | 1. Parti-coloured 1. Moulded _ orna- 
rials. treatment of ment. 
a. Brick. materials. 2. Carved ornament. 
. 6 Stone. 2. Painting. 3. Cast ornament. 
‘} ai. Saraffito. | 3. Stencilling. 4. Sculpture. — | 
d. Stucco. 4. Combination of a. Bas-relief. 
, 1é ,Wood.., materials. b. Mezzo-relief. 
2. Half-timber work.) 5. Marble (&c.) c. High relief. 
3. Recessed portions | lining. — d, Statuary. : 
«of facade. 6. Flush half-timber. | 5. Tile hanging. | 
4. Niches. 7. Flint tracery. | 6. Pargetting. 


It is. unnecessary to schedule the varieties of chiselled 
ornament, as this is more appropriate to a treatise on the 
subject, but: special attention may be directed to sgraftito 
work. This is produced by the successive laying of differently 
coloured coats of stucco—as many coats as there are to 
be colours in the‘design, which is worked by cutting down 
the pattern at each stage to such a depth as will show the 
desired colour. A specimen of sgraffito may be seen in the 
courtyard of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, at 
the entrance to the schools, the east wall of the building 
under the archway being thus decorated. 


. Fic. 40.—INsET, OR SUNK Bay WINDOW. 
N.B.—SuUNK INTO THE Room. 


+ Some buildings of recent erection exhibit a treatment of 
inset decoration that has much to commend it on the score 
both of novelty and effect. This is obtained by recessing 
a portion of the facade and therefrom projecting, say, a bay 
window flush with the original wall surface. This treatment 
will bear development (see figs. 40 and 41). Another device 
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Fic, 41.—RECESSED FRONT TO A BANK IN BRADFORD. 
J. Ledingham, Architect. 


is as shown in fig. 42. This also can be made very 
effective, more ‘especially if the bay is set in a thick wall: 
The principal ‘difference betweén this and:.the former 
treatment is ‘that in fig. 4o the recessed portion. is 


Fic. 42.—InseET BAY WINDOW, SUNK IN THICKNESS OF 
.- WALL ONLY. 


set into the room, and is carried through one storey or 
more in height, whereas in the latter the. treatment is 
applied to individual windows set in the thickness of the 
wall. There is not the slightest reason why the mode. of 
treatment should not be developed on catholic lines, so as 
to give the effect of framed pictorial decoration.” 

Regarding surface ornamentation, the simplest method 
is the use of a parti-coloured brick or stone (or brick and 
stone) facade, producing, if skilfully, managed, a pleasing 
and varied effect. In the metropolitan area, to go no 
further, a stock-brick elevation in’ monotone is very 
depressing.-- General consent has given to the adjective 
monotonous (t.e.. one-toned) the connotation of unsatisfying 
sameness. Harmony and monotony ‘have only’ a step 
relationship—the former is produced by the sympathetic 
blending of variant notes, each of which singly emits but a 
monotone. If, say, the keynote on a pianoforte be struck 
repetitively for only five minutes, the monotony would be 
distracting, whilst the National Anthem could be listened to 
in the same duration of time with great enjoyment. 

Speculative builders are to the fore in recognising’ the 
necessity of variety, even if it consists in nothing more than 
the interspersing of a few red-brick or stone bands or lacing 
courses in a yellow stock brick facade, for not infrequently 
the generous builder introduces Bath stone dressings ; he 
recks not that the stone is poor in quality,.and the carving 
(as a rule) such as would be condemned in any. school 
of art. 
In districts where stone is abundant the process is 
reversed, for there the small cottage dwellings’ have the 
facade relieved by the introduction of bricks’for the lacing 
courses. Itis possibly due to the fact that natural products 
are of a higher order than manufactured, but there is not 
a shadow of doubt that the stone dwellings, similar to those 
that may be seen in a town like Cardiff, are free from the 
deadly dulness that is an integral feature of so many of the 
metropolitan buildings. 

Another point to be noted in this connection is that 
rubble masonry is freer from this same dulness than is 
ashlar masonry, and the latter again is in degree more 
lively, the more varied the surface of the stone. The 
majority of the buildings in Bath, for example, are’ very 
depressing in effect, though in the height of this town’s 
prosperity, the monotonous treatment of the facades must 
have proved a suitable background for the gay plumage of 
the floating population. 

It is worth calling attention to the constant pleasure 
afforded to the eye by the green hedges that border 
the fields, as seen during the progress of a long railway 
journey. When these quickset hedges give place in 
a stone district to stone fencing, the change is for a time 
interesting ; but soon the traveller tires of its monotony, 
and welcomes the green hedges again, whose varied tones 
and tints not only banish but preclude a feeling of satiety, 
although, of course, the dorninant colour will be green 

If the previous remarks are somewhat protracted, it is 
with the intention of emphasising the necessity of taking 
Nature as our guide both in what to follow and what to 
avoid, 

To return to parti-colour decoration of surfaces, more or 
less elaborate treatment obtains by disposing the coloured 
blocks so as to form geometrical designs. Sometimes this 
is excellently managed, but it requires thoughtful treatment. 

fTalf-timber work has been classed above under both 
inset.and surface decoration, according as the whole 
surface is brought flush or otherwise. That this mode of 
ornamentation can be most picturesque, innumerable 
buildings in Cheshire, Shropshire and other counties: in 


England testify. In former times it used to he con- 
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structional in treatment, but at the present day it is to a 
much larger extent merely ornamental ; and from this point 
of. view it is not of any import whether the half-timber 
work is constructively true or false—indeed in such a case 
it is easy to make a fetish of the goddess who resides at the 
bottom of a well. Quite recently a building has been 
erected in the metropolis to act as temporary premises, due 
to the formation of the new avenue from High Holborn to 
the Strand. The facade shows half-timber and rough-cast 
treatment—of course it is “sham,” but it satisfies the eye 
most thoroughly ; and for those who value medizeval work, 
the block of buildings at Holborn Bars is still to be seen. 
This block was made constructively sound some years 
since by Mr. ALFRED WATERHOUSE, and is likely to 
remain as a monument of old English work for many years 
to come. 

Marble wall linings, if deftly handled, exercise a most 
pleasing influence over surface decoration, but are, as a 
rule, too expensive for employment. The Junior Constitu- 
tional Club, London, by Mr. Epis, is a notable example. 

Glazed facades (whether in brick, tile, or faience) are 
to be commended for a town atmosphere, as they admit of 
cleansing, and at the same time are more cheerful in aspect 
than ordinary brick or stone fagades. 

Painting and stencilling are less to be recommended for 
practical purposes, as being more perishable in nature, but 
are not on that account to be dismissed lightly. 

Painting may be classified as (1) plain surface tones, 
(2) decoration, either geometrical or free ; the former will be 
dismissed without further comment, as not having any bear- 
ing on this series. Decorative painting requires a carefully 
prepared surface to gain the full effect; speaking generally, 
the most appropriate treatment for external purposes is a 


restrained application of geometrical design; internally, far | 


greater freedom of choice exists for subjects of decoration. 

In dealing with internal painting of this class, the greater 
play that is given to appropriate treatment, the more pleasing 
will be the result (the question of economy will be dis- 
regarded here). Thus, in a dining-room, a frieze to repre- 
sent the preparation of a feast, or perhaps a representation 
of a Bacchanalian procession, may be introduced. In a 
drawing-room, a music-room, or a ball-room, terpsichorean 
friezes are in keeping; or if the desire be strong for 
ouverture-de-sitcle treatment, a modern ‘‘ At home” or a 
reception might prove interesting in representation. For 
libraries, various scenes and incidents @ fropos would 
suggest themselves, and similarly for other rooms. 

A point to be noted is, where light, shade and cast 
shadow are used decoratively, the position of existing windows 
should be taken into account as far as possible ; this point 
will not admit of labouring, however. To give a concrete 
example, in the matter of a large hall with clerestory 
windows on all sides, where a painted decorative frieze was 
required beneath these windows, the writer treated the cast 


Fic. 43. —DIAGRAM CONCERNING SHADOWING. 


shadows as being thrown downwards and to the left hand 
in each position, disregarding the more remote set of end 
windows, beneath which the decoration was not desired; 
the result looks highly natural. Fig. 43 indicates the 
general disposition of the hall referred to. 


It will be of interest at this place to transcribe some 
remarks made at the time of the controversy regarding the 
decoration of the Great Exhibition buildings. Mr. E. L, 
GarBETT is the signatory :—‘“ The only colours (if so we may 
call them) which will harmonise, or rather be non-discordant 
with all others, are white, black, and all the neutral tints. 
between them. Moreover, these as well as all the tints or 
shades, of any one definite hue are harmonious, or rather in- 
different to each other. Ne 

“ Accordingly, when we turn to Nature’s exhibitions we 
find, however the articles exhibited may be coloured, their 
backgrounds are neutral, or comparatively neutral. The 
purest positive colours belong to the rainbow; the purest 
neutrality to the clouds that back it. Primary colours are 
given to the flowers, not to that on which they grow. As 
we descend or ascend from the house to its inhabitant, 
from the bearer to the borne, so do we from neutrality to 
positive colour. The tree is more coloured than the rock 
or earth whence it springs, the foliage more so than the 
stems, the blossom or fruit more than all.” 

A very pleasing treatment for pictorial decoration is by 
means of fresco or similar effects. The lunettes by Lord 
LEIGHTON in the Victoria and Albert Museum * are note- 
worthy, as also is the series of decorative panels to the 
Royal Exchange in the City of London, portraying events 
of ancient or modern interest to the citizens of the metro- 
polis. Being arranged in sequence of time from the 
early trading with the Phcenicians to the phases of modern 
commerce (the latter panel is soon to be installed), the 
series will form when complete—-and even does so in its 
present condition—an educational object-lesson of the 
highest value, whether from the standpoint of architecture, 
political and social history, commerce, or dress. 


Just as /e¢tering may be used as a medium for decora- 
tive effect in relief, so also may it be used in pigments, and 
the following point is of importance—the further removed 
from the spectator’s eye, the simpler should be the lettering. 
It is a moot point whether the letters should be edged in a 
stronger tone or colour than the body-tone, so as to prevent 
the appearance of “sticking ” to the background ; the wniter 
prefers where possible to trust to shadowing alone. As an 
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Fic. 44.—SKETCH OF CAR ON CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY; 
SHOWING POSITION OF ADVERTISEMENTS, 


instance of the improved condition of the advertisemer 
sheet, the following may be noted. The Central Londo: 
Railway carriages have the coved portions (see fig. 4/ 
adapted for enamelled iron advertisement panels. On 
advertiser has taken advantage of this ‘to show the thicl 
nessing of the letters thus, as at A in figs. 44 and 45) an 


* For many years known as the South Kensington Museum, Lond © 
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0 deftly is this effected that the letters, though flat, yet 
:ppear solid, and still apparently parallel with the contour, 
xf the carriage. It would have heen so easy to spoil the 
ffect, that it is evident that thoughtful attention was given 
‘0 preparing the cartoon. B and L (figs. 44 and 45) show 
the want of consideration adopted by many advertisers. 
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Relief decoration as introducing the benefits of chiaro- 
scuro is preferable to mere surface treatment, everything 
else being equal. The three kinds of -relief elsewhere 
mentioned, as also statuary, have severally their appropriate 
places and occasions for introduction. In buildings that do 
not possess a story worthy the telling (and there are plenty 
such), statuary groups or figure-friezes are entirely out of 
place; but wheresoever a chance occurs to use such artistic 
effect, it should be introduced. A building of. world-wide 
repute, the Albert Hall, London, will serve as an illustra- 
tion of how vain a thing is a designer’s art, when all has 
been said. This has a most notable frieze (but not in 
relief), illustrative of the various arts and sciences, and it 
might well be urged that such a frieze is not quite in keep- 
ing with a concert hall ; but the point to be noted is that 
this edifice was erected for the purpose of a central establish- 
ment for the encouragement of the arts and sciences 
generally, by holding international exhibitions therein from 
time to time; its more limited significance is of later 
growth, 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


‘Ae the annual meeting of the Geological Society the follow- 

ing officers were elected for the year:—President, Pro- 
fessor Charles Lapworth; vice-presidents, Sir Archibald 
Geikie, Professor H. A. Miers, Mr. E. T. Newton and Mr. 
J. J. H. Teall; secretaries, Mr. R. S. Herries and Professor W. 
W. Watts; foreign secretary, Sir John Evans; treasurer, Mr. 
W. T. Blanford. 

The president (Professor Lapworth), in his presidential 
address, dealt with the subject of geology and its fellow- 
sciences, emphasising in particular its economic and educational 
‘value. It was, he said, almost an impertinence to point out to 
an assemblage of geologists like that the relationships of geolog 
and its applications to the material welfare of our fellow 
‘countrymen ; but those of them who were absorbed in the 
‘charms of research were now and again tempted to look askance 
at those who were engaged in advancing geology and the 
applications of geology from the side of economics. But for 
all that, every one of them was well aware that geology 
was bound up body and soul with the development 
of the mineral wealth of our land—that mineral wealth by 
means of which the enterprise of our people had placed our 
‘country at the head of the manufacturing and commercial 
Powers of the world. Their science had not only the charge 
‘of the working out of all the detailed phenomena, subterranean 
and superficial, of the great coalfields and ironfields which lay 
at the foundation of our commercial supremacy as a nation, 
‘but it worked out the characters and fixed the places of all the 
stony materials of which our cities and towns were built, our 
thumblest dwellings were constructed and all our roads and 
railways were made. It dealt with the sources and the quanti- 
ties and characters of our water supplies, whether deep-seated 
or superficial, the nature and distribution of our soils, and, 
‘indeed, with everything which we derived directly from the 
ground upon which we trod. Thus a knowledge of the 
principles and applications of geology was absolutely indis- 
pensable to the education of the miner, mine-owner, the 
prospector, the land agent and landowner, the agriculturist and 
the civil engineer, whilst a first-hand acquaintance with at 
least its elements was eminently desirable for the agriculturist, 
the geographer, the traveller and the biologist. Many might 
€ven be willing to admit that the arts-man and the man of 
culture would be the better for knowing something of its prin- 
ciples and its conclusions. But as geologists it was their 
bounden duty to go much further than this, and urge upon the 
educationalists of the day the necessity of affording the rising 
een such a full opportunity of instruction in that kind o 

owledge of which geology was the keystone. ; 


CULROSS ABBEY. 

SCHEME §is afloat having for its object the much- 

needed restoration of the historic and interesting abbey 
of Culross, which, having been ‘carefully exdmined’ both inside’ 
and out, is found to be in a very bad and ‘even alarmitig state 
of disrepair. The abbey was founded in 1217, since when it’ 
has been the centre of worship for the district. In 1824 cer- 
tain repairs and alterations were «carried out on the building) 
which not only deprived it of its original beauty and ,distinc-, 
tive character by shutting up some of, the finest specimens of. 
Norman windows to be found in the country, but, by the 
erection of two ill-designed galleries imposed an ‘unnecessarily, 
heavy task upon the preacher by temoving all resonance from 
the interior. To such a‘state has the disrepair reached ‘that 
matters cannot be allowed to go on much longer as they are. 
Accordingly the advice of Sir Rowand Anderson has been 
asked, and he has submitted two schemes, the first being: 
merely to put the structure into a good state of repair by re; 
flooring, reseating and reroofing the building. This will cost a 
sum of 2,0007, As a second and more elaborate scheme, the emi- 
nent architect suggests the restoration of the abbey to its ancient 
historical state, which cannot be done under 5,000/. In addition: 
to what is proposed to be done under the first scheme, the adop- 
tion of the second will bring about the removal of the'objec-' 
tionable east and south galleries, rebuilding the side aisles, the 
north and south transepts, restoring the beautiful Norman 
window on the east, and opening two three-light windows in. 
the north wall. At a recent’public meeting in the church thé 
Rev. John Gordon, minister of the second charge, explained 
that the heritors were prepared to defray the cost of the lesser 
or absolutely necessary scheme, but he thought that as Glas- 
gow’s greatness and fame dated from the visit of St. Mungo, 
who was born in Culross, he felt that that city ought to help, 
them in raising a fund towards the restoring and beautifying of. 
the abbey church, and he had good reason to expect that the 
big city would rally to their assistance. The meeting agreed 
to leave the appointment of a central committee in the hands 
of the Kirk Session, and it was expected that sub-committees 
would be formed in Edinburgh and Glasgow for the purpose of 
collecting subscriptions from many who were well known to be 
interested in the ancient burgh and its abbey. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 


HE sixth annual dinner of members of the Architectural 
Association of Ireland was held on the roth inst., at the 
Dolphin Hotel, Dublin. | 

The president, Mr. F. G. Hicks, occupied the chair. 

After dinner, the President gave the toast of “ The King,” 
which was enthusiastically received. 

The President next gave the toast of “ The Architectural 
Association of Ireland.” He said they had been established 
some seven or eight years, and this was their sixth annual 
dinner. He thought they were doing a rather good work in a 
quiet way by their meetings and classes. Their membership 
was increasing every year. They now numbered 150. During 
the present session they had approached the Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland, with a view to initiating examinations 
for admission to their body, and the matter was still under con- 
sideration. The Institute had taken up the matter favourably, 
but great bodies moved slowly, and they could not, of course, 
expect an answer until some further time had elapsed. Still 
the Association intended to keep hammering away, and if the 
Institute did not grant their request they would probably hold 
an examination of their own. 

The toast was cordially honoured. .  - 

The President next gave the toast of “The Guests,” with 
which he coupled the names of Mr. Purser, president of the 
Junior Engineering and Scientific Society, and Mr. Crawford 
Smith. 

The toast, which was well received, was acknowledged by 
both Mr. Purser and Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith said that their 
President would go down to posterity as the winner of the 
prize offered by Lord Iveagh for the best design of his pro- 
jected markets in Francis Street. 

During the evening vocal and instrumental items were 
contributed by several members of the company. 


A Magnificent piece of Gobelins tapestry has just been 
designed specially for the Elysée. M. Hannotin, the eminent 
architect and decorator, is the artist. Round a centre of warm 
red colour is a border of yellow chrysanthemums and red 
carnations intertwined, this again being enclosed in another 
border of red carnations and pale green plane-tree leaves, 
while the whole is closed in by a border of red humming-birds. 
The dimensions of the carpet are 15 feet 2 inches by 11 feet 
5 inches. Two years will be needed for the manufacture. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

An. exhibition has. been opened in Paris consisting 
entirely of works produced by employés on railways. On 
Friday next there will be another exhibition, which is to be 
devoted to artists engaged in the Post Office or.in connec- 
tion with telegraphs and’ telephones. Some of the con- 
tributors are students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, while 
others receive instruction in the ateliers of some of the 
foremost painters and sculptors of Paris. To Frenchmen 
the exhibitions will not appear extraordinary. Most 
littérateurs endeavour to secure appointments in public 
offices, for the risks of depending entirely on the income 
obtainable as a manvof letters are too great to be borne. It 
is now found that only in exceptional cases can a painter or 
sculptor expect to have his first works purchased at what he 
reckons to be their proper value. While in a state of 
anxiety about his present and future prospects, a young 
artist is not likely to do himself justice, and it is deemed 
preferable to sort letters or to work a telegraphic instrument 
than to produce pot-boilers of a kind which are afterwards 
likely to be regretted. 


_ AMERICAN artists have repeatedly expressed their dis- 
approval of the import duties on works of art. Oniginally 
they were levied partly to increase the revenue and partly 
to promote native production. It is now found there are 
drawbacks. Excellent works of art which would be boons 
for American painters and sculptors are kept out of the 
country, and, moreover, the tax can be evaded by foreign 
artists visiting America. Some French painters especially 
have reason to be grateful, for since the duties were im- 
posed commissions for works to be executed in the States 
can be relied on with as much if not more certainty as 
commissions from their countrymen. It is now proposed 
to introduce. a. Bill in: the House of Representatives for 
amending existing enactments by allowing the following 
classes of works to be admitted free from duty :—Paintings 
in oil or water-colour, statuary, sculpture, drawings, 
engravings and etchings; provided, however, that such 
articles in order to become entitled to entry free of duty 
shall have been manufactured or produced more than fifty 
years before the date of importation, but said exemptions 
shall be.subject to such reasonable regulations as to proofs of 
the antiquity of said articles as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe. It will be observed the amendment sought 
is limited, for it refers mainly to works which may be con- 
sidered as “old masters.” 


THE works which were to be seen in the Holland 
Gallery confirm what we have said already about 
M.° RarraE wis discovery of solid oil-colours. It is a 
mistake to compare them with pictures painted in oils in 
the common way, or with pastels or with water-colours. 
There is a new material, and if rightly used it is likely to 
lead to a new variety of painting. There is lost the peculiar 
texture which is imparted by the brusb, and. which seems 
to be.attainable by no other tool. Again, it should be 
remembered that the artists who employ the new colours 
are to some extent in a difficulty. They have their 
peculiar styles, which they are endeavouring to’ express 
under novel conditions. Some men who are adepts 
in oil-painting fail when they attempt to use water- 
colours, and wice versd. What is to be desired is 
that the painters would recognise the new opportunities 
and utilise them to attain effects which are suited to the 
solid colours, and not necessarily the effects they have been 
accustomed to realise. M. RAFFAELLI’s own works and 
M. THAULOow’s are successful. But M. Besnarp shows 
himself to be more of the experimentalist. English artists 
are too conservative to attempt changes, and Mr. TuKeE, 
Mr. East and others present pictures which are reminiscent 
of some we have already seen., In course of .time-we may 
expect that somebody will arise ‘who will make M. 
RAFFAELLI’S. discovery subservient to his talent. As to the 
durability of the new paints there is a great deal of amusing 
absurdity in raising the quéstion. Very few English paint- 
ings can resist the indirect influences of the atmosphere in 
galleries or rooms. Chemically the new paints are not 
unlike those in use, and there is no reason why they should 
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‘him at the famous mosaic, Zhe MWavicella, in St. Peter’ 


———: 
ACCORDING to Vasari, the Roman painter, Pirrp 
CavaLLini, was the disciple of, Giotto. and worked wit 


It is also said that he executed many frescoes in the churc 
of Santa Cecilia in Trastevere. ‘The frescoes in the churc 
were supposed to be annihilated, with the exception of sor 
fragments. But recently a Last Judgment by the o} 
master has been revealed. It proves that he was sti 
under the influence of Byzantine art as well as of Giorn 
But he was not content with adhering to the traditions the 
paramount. Evidently he had studied Roman statues an 
busts. This is seen in the character of the heads as we 
as in the draperies. The figures of apostles and saints a) 
no mere onlookers, as in the majority of such represent; 
tions, but are suggestive of members of a Roman senaj 
engaged in solemn deliberation on some important affai 
The antique spirit is further emphasised by the eagk 
adorning the throne of the Judge. The painting wi 
revive an interest in CAVALLINI, of whom VASARI speaks i 
the highest terms both as an artist and a man. | 


THE competition for facades in Paris excites greate 
interest every year. At first it was judged to be a succes 
if about thirty buildings were ‘submitted in competitio: 
In that for houses erected in 1902, which is now bein 
arranged, nearly one hundred examples have been brougt 
forward. This expansion is enough to show that succes 
has brought solid advantages, for although architects migt 
desire the contest as a means of displaying skill, proprietoi 
would hardly care urless they knew that an increase « 
value was one of the consequences of a distinguished pos 
tion in the return of the judges. It is also found th; 
architecture allowed a more free hand in expenditure. N 
doubt it is possible sometimes. to combine economy wit 
invention, but in the streets of Paris it is difficult to depa 
from the normal type without the introduction of cost 
features. : 


Ir the Irish people had a genuine interest in the Hi 
of Tara, they would have purchased the tenant’s interest i 
the most important part of it, which was lately sold t 
auction. A very small contribution from each “ patriot 
would be sufficient. By that means such‘ insensal 
attempts as the digging for the Ark of the Covenant coul 
not be attempted for a great many years: The landlor 
still retains his interest in the property, but he cann 
prevent excavations which are approved by whoever holc 
the land as a tenant. The mounds on the Hill are: 
present within the operation of the Ancient Monuments Ai 
of 1882, to this extent, that the Commissioners of Publ) 
Works have power to proceed against any person, oth 
than the owner, who injures or defaces them. . But th 
earthworks which are protected in that way-are of no gre: 
importance except to confute those who imagine an arch 
tectural structure existed there. It is still possible to d 
irreparable injury by explorations which, although they a1 
a mockery of archzological research, are sure to me 
with the approval of many zealots. ‘The guardianship ¢ 
the mounds should be vested in the Commissioners ‘ 
Works. The owner has declined to take this step, an 
there is no power to compel him to do so. The Commi! 
sioners are doing their best under the circumstances t 
watching the Hill very closely, and will use every means i 
their power to prevent any resumption of excavation. Bu 
unfortunately, the people’s interest in Tara and its “ Halls 
is only one of the rhetorical kind, which would be rendere 
more vigorous by repetitions of vandalism. 4 


ILLUSTRATIONS. > 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 
evening last, Mr H. T. Hare (president) in the chair. 
On the motion of the President, a vote of condolence and 
sympathy with the relatives of the late Mr. F, C. Penrose was 
sed. 
PaSThe following were elected as members :—Messrs. W. 
Hart Gregson, G. P. Bankart, C. L. Wright and C. F. Cargill. 
Mr. S. SPARROW read a paper entitled 


The Stained Glass of the Future. 

This title has been adopted in imitation of Richard 
Wagner’s “ Art-work of the Future.” That, which was scoffed 
at as an idle dream and parodied as ‘‘ The Music of the Future,” 
has become a present actuality... May the omen be propitious. 
_ There is scarcely any subject about which more ignorance 
prevails than in stained glass. Quite a number of people still 
think that the glass-stainer paints the colours on the window. 
I am not sure whether the idea still survives that a window is 
eaded up before it is puc in the kiln. Even among architects, 
iy ae are who can tell one material from another, the 
good from the bad, or who know which is the best for a par- 
ticular purpose. One of my objects, therefore, is to place you 
in a position to judge for yourselves whether the best material 
has been given to you, and if the best use has been made of it 
not only with the view of enhancing the beauty of your own 
works but also to protect your clients, who doubtless rely upon 
you to see that they are not palmed off with shoddy or base metal. 

Iwill preface the few thoughts which it is my privilege to 
offer you with the sweeping assertion that no one has any right 
to speak about stained glass who has not worked in the best 
material:; When I have reached the end, you will probably 
grasp the point of view from which I make this assertion. For 
the present, suffice it to say that the critic can only deal with 


what he knows; therefore, in judging a window he can only 
compare it with other windows, either ancient or modern. He 
can never say, like the worker in the best material, that this 
subject should have been treated in.such a manner to produce 
such and such a tone, or that this or that part would have 
been better if such and such a material had been. employed. 
Ina word, he can never look into the future and say what ought 
to be., The very title of this address would seem to disclose a 
certain dissatisfaction with stained glass as it is. It will there- 
fore be our first task to find the cause of our dissatisfaction ; to 
diagnose the disease, in fact, before we talk of remedies. 
Imitation is the disease. And why is imitation the disease? 
Because it has been said, and repeated on all sides, “ There is 
no glass like the old glass, and there will never be any win- 
dows like the old windows.” Both these assertions I deny, 
since they are based on ignorance of the best material pro- 
curable to-day, and of the use that might be made of it. - Take, 
first of all, the effect of those assertions on the producer of 
stained glass. He hasbeen content to imitate a cheap period, 
viz. Perpendicular, or fifteenth-century work, and imitations of 
that imitation. When I saya cheap period, I meanas regards 
the material It is well known that from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the material deteriorated, 
becoming thinner and poorer in quality and colour. Whether 
this decline, which was concurrent with a natural development 
in the technique of painting, was due to a demand of the 
painters for a material that would better display their painting, 
cannot now be known. I am inclined to think it was, but it is 
not a fact of much importance. _ If so, it simply proves that 
they had lost the idea of the essential qualities of a stained- 
glass window—that it must look like glass and give tone. 
They had chosen the wrong material for the display of their 
painting powers. I must protest against glass being used as a 
material for excessive painting. If you must paint, paint on 
wood, on canvas, on wall ; but leave to glass its essential 
qualities of brilliance and translucency. If, theretore, one 
would make a passable imitation of that period, one would 
have to ignore the best and most expensive glass made now, 
and use the cheapest and worst. Why that period should 
have been chosen for imitation rather than another I cannot 
imagine, unless it be on account of its comparatively cheap 
production—where so much of a window is given up to 
“anopy and base in whites, which do not require, or at least do 
hot receive, much thought ; where the whites of the drapery 
and of the flesh run into the canopy and base (being usually 
jut out of the same tint), and the little bit of rich colour in the 
drapery, rich only by contrast with the white, stands absolutely 
ilone, a shapeless mass. We will give these people the benefit 
of the doubt, and admit that this period is said to be that in 
reas highest point in the technique of painting on glass 
Af the oe ae fortunate for them that it is also the period 
wae Orest glass, if we except the frightful colours of a 
e tae oe two ago. One shudders to think what their | 
nat Ould have been if the Style of their choice had been the 
+... ©Xpensive to reproduce. Would there have been as 
nany imitators ? 


Another plea that will doubtless be put forward by the | 


| imitators is that if you have to put windows in a thirteenth or 


fifteenth-century church you must imitate the glass of those 
periods. But the very existence of different styles, almost 
coincident with the centuries, so that we speak of a thirteenth, 
a fourteenth or a fifteenth-century, style, proves that the old 
men, did not imitate their predecessors. There is another 
theory, that the old men adapted their glass to the varying 
styles of architecture. It may be that architects of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries called for a lighter glass, 
which would show up the more elaborate carvings they 
indulged in. Those who hold this theory may say that the 
glass-stainer of to-day should adapt his glass to the architec- 
tectural style of. the nineteenth century. But is there a 
nineteenth-century style? Perhaps I am treading on delicate 
ground, and had better leave you architects to settle the ques- 
tion amongst yourselves. The imitators, however, by no means 
rigidly follow their own rule; for instance, the imitators of 
Perpendicular can rarely do anything else but put it, with little 
or no variation, into every style of church. Let us leave the 
question of why the early glass-stainers did this or that, and 
assume that if they were, alive to-day they would have 
sufficient honesty to use the best material and sufficient talent 
to make the best. use of it. - 

What, then, is to be our. own course with regard to this 
crucial point? This is the fundamental and unalterable guide 
for our conduct :—One has no right to put bad glass intoa 
window under any pretext whatever. I have already pointed 
out that to imitate: one would have to ignore the best glass. 
The highest qualities of a stained-glass window are mystery 
and rich and appropriate colour in harmony with the subject. 
Do not tell me,, therefore, that an imitation fifteenth-century 
window is appropriate when it lacks mystery and richness of 
colour. If a window is full of mystery and devotional feeling, 
a living symbolism, rich and harmonious colour,.a simple and 
dignified design, strengthened by a bold use of the lead and. 
an expressive tracery and painting, it is worthy to be placed 
in any church that was ever built. , 

Before describing the process of making a stained-glass 
window, by which you will be enabled to know what to look 
for ina window, and thus to protect yourselves at all points, I 
must attempt to give you some idea of what I have called the 
best material.. The best material is undoubtedly Prior’s ** Early- 
English ” glass or Powell’s “ Antique.” ‘“ Early English” is a 
comparatively recent invention, having been in existence only 
some few years. One would gather from its name that it is an 
attempt to restore the old English glass ; but in my opinion in 
the quality of brilliance, in its variety and richness of colour, 
this far surpasses its original, and I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that this is the finest glass that has ever been made for our 
purpose. There are three sorts of coloured glass used in the 
stained-glass window. Tints which go‘under the generic term 
of “whites”; pot-metals, in which the colour goes right 
through the sheet ; and the flashed glasses—that is, the rubies, 
some blue and other varieties. 

The method of manufacture is somewhat like this:—A 
piece of meta], as the molten glass is called, is taken on the 
end of a blowpipe, and blown into a square bottle-shape | This 
contact with the mould gives the glass a certain roughness 
and inequality, while the inside of the bottle retains a very 
smooth blown surface It is this combination which is the 
characteristic of this kind of glass—brilliance united with body, 
a faculty of holding the light, while “ Antique” is more or less 
transparent. It also varies considerably in thickness, some 
pieces being quite half an inch thick or more. All this helps 
its rich and jewel-like quality. The bottles are then cut at the 
edges of the sides and bottom, which gives us four sides or 
slabs 6 inches by 4 inches, and one bottom 4 inches by 4 
inches. This is the most general size. Other sizes are 7 
inches by 5 inches and § inches by 6 inches, the largest. It 
has been found that this size cannot be exceeded without losing 
the jewel-like quality of-the glass.- In flukes or accidents,, 
which are the best things in the manufacture of material for 
stained glass, it is particularly rich. When the heavier 
chemicals sink to the bottom of the pot, the last 
few bottles that are made. from it are streaked and 
varied in colour in a most wonderful and beautiful way. The 
colour of these bottles may be quite different from those made 
from the top of the pot. This quality of unexpectedness is 
most valuable, and a window largely carried out in this material 
is unique, absolutely inimitable. It must be said, however, 
that the scale of colour is not exhaustive, and that some of the 
colours are very crude (although these have their uses occa- 
sionally), so that one has to fall back upon Powell’s “ Antique,” 
by far the best of the so-called “Antique” glass. Although 
Powell’s “ Antique” is not so fine as,“ Early English,” it has 
qualities of its own to which, in the present state of the manu- 
facture of “ Early English,” it may be regarded as comple- 
mentary; thus I include it in the term “best material.” 
Although it has not the brilliance and body of “ Early English” 
it has those qualities in a much higher degree than other 
makes of “ Antique,” which I need not specify. I should men- 
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‘+ is best not to go to any designer whose highest effort 
has been a public-house window. When I speak of the 
improper use of “ Early English,” I think of that church ‘built 
by a prominent architect who has abjured figurework in stained 
glass, and who resolved to have the best glass in plain glazing. 
One can hardly blame the man for refusing to have a lot of 
rubbish shot into his church ; although, to ignore it, is not to 
develop the art. ‘It must be grappled with—taken in hand. If 
you cannot afford good ‘stained glass, I would always recom: 
mend ornamental glazing, however simple, in the best glass, 
rather than cheap . stained. glass. Unfortunately, however, 
these windows have been.done in almost pure white, conse- 
quently there is an utter absence of tone. To enter the church 
is like going into an ice-house. Even in ornamental glazing, 
tone and variety are essential. ‘ 

Let me here make another assertion. Some of you may be 
under the impression that we put windows in to give light, 
That is not so with stained glass. A stained-glass window 
should be put in to give tone. You may deny this, but I say 
that however much you may strive, you will never get mystery 
or poetry into your buildings otherwise. The Catholic Cathedra 
at Westminster is a glaring instance. The architect’s ideal 0 
stained-glass was a gin bottle. He has tried to get as near tc 
that as possible with roundels and Norman glass, that cheay 
imitation of “ Early English.” The windows have no relation t 
the building, nor have they any tone Plaster the walls a: 
thickly as. you please with gold, mosaic and marbles, there wil 
never be any mystery or poetry about the place. 

Before beginning a description of the making of a stained 
glass window, I am reminded of a lecture by a distinguisher 
man in the pottery line, which I was once taken to hear. Th 
lecture was supposed to deal with certain difficulties in th 
firing of pottery ; difficulties which confronted the Greeks a 
Homer's time; who immortalised them in a song. Well, w 
heard all about'that, but as to the lecturer’s methods of ove: 
coming those difficulties, not a word And there the poo 
pottery men'‘sat,’ with open mouths, waiting for the crumb 
which did not fall’ from the rich man’s table. ‘If speech is th 
art of concealing thought, then was this lecture a masterpiect 
I do not intend to follow this artful craftsman’s example, bt 
to describe everything with the utmost frankness ; and if 
should inadvertently leave anything obscure, I shall be onl 
too pleased to supplement these remarks at the close of m 
address. 

The first thing, then, is the design, the coloured germ | 
the future window. This should be made to scale. I recon 
mend 14 inch to the foot. This is convenient for making tl 
cartoon, } being equal to ‘1 inch, and one can put in a fa 
amount of detail and suggest variety of colour. The artist 
first to conceive the light and tone that will be in harmor 
with his subject. By tone in this connection I mean th 
which is a partial deprivation of a particular light, and mu 
not be confounded with light and shade. To give the mc 
familiar instance, moonlight and tone. We see objects th 
the moon does shine on cooler in tone than they are | 
daylight because the light of the moon is cold. In the sar 
way, whatever light the subject demands (and it is n 
necessarily confined to sunlight or moonlight ; it can — 
that “Light which never was on sea or land aia. t 
tone must correspond. Every colour in the window the: 
fore must be influenced by either the light or the tone. 

Colour, which is our next consideration, has hitherto be 
said to be the chief thing in stained glass. But that is not s 
there is a higher aim—mystery, the result of effects of light a 
tone, the absolutely indispensable quality in a stained-gl. 
window. In a window we are dealing directly with lig] 
there is therefore no need to conventionalise it, and as thi 
can be no colour without light, we will call light the s' 
animating the body, colour. The quality of your window 
therefore determined by the amount of light init. Itis int 
quality of dealing with light that the genius of stained gl 
lies. ‘It is this which differentiates it from every other medit 
The colour must have a definite keynote, also in harmony W 
the subject. There must be a controlling sense of key, so t! 
one may say this is a red window, that a blue one. Let : 
illustrate this in the simplest way. Suppose one had to do! 
four elements. The fire subject would demand a red wind' 
earth a brown window, air a blue window, and water a gr’ 
window. This does not mean that the red window would) 


tion that there is an imitation of “Early English” called 
“Norman,” which bears a relation to its original similar to 
that which the common “Antiques” beat ‘to Powell’s, and is 
cheaper. Let me therefore warn you, whén you specify Prior’s 
“ Early English,” to” see that “Norman” 1s not substituted. 
When I mention that you can get “Norman”, for 33a per 
slab, and the lowést price of “ Early English” is 6d. per slab, 
the reason for the substitution is obvious. Broadly speaking, 
“arly English” has more light, Powell’s “Antiqué” more 
toné, so that one would use“ Early English” for effects of light 
and brilliant objects, and Powell’s “Antique ” for the parts 
requiring tone, which is also good to plate a crude piece of 
“Karly English” with, to gain variety of colour and tone. 

The process of manufacture in Powell’s “Antique” is quite 
different from the other: It is made in what is called a “muff” 
—that is, the metal is blown into a cylindrical form (but not 
into a mould) about 7 inches in diameter and about 13 inches 
or 14 inches high. It is then cut down the height and placed 
in a flattening kiln, to come out a flat sheet about 21 inches to 
23 inches long. It is in the process of flattening that'the glass 
loses some of its brilliance. In this manufacture there are also 
gold-pink-on, Venetian ‘opal, blué. on. Venetian opal, and gold- 
pink and blue on Venetian opal. The Venetian effect is a 
ripple or indentation in the glass, which gives it greater 
brilliance than the flat “Antiqiie” possesses. The opal is the 
base,‘and whena thin skim of blue is flashed upon it it produces a 
varied cool ‘green tint, with streaks of blue. The gold-pink is 
4 thin skim of gold flashed on the opal base, the warm tone of 
the opal “softening the sharpness of the’ pink, the colour pro- 
duced-by the gold. The streaks of blue and gold-pink on the 
opal produce beautiful combinations, often with markings of a 
feather-like character. This is very good to work away from 
the gold-pink with. All these are very valuable for special 
effects. Powell’s also make their glass into circles of about 
12 inches to 14 inches diameter. These are much richer, than 
the flat sheets, of which they seem to bea concentrated form. ° 

Before leaving the subject of the quality of the material it 
sill be well to devote a little attention to one colour, the most 
important in a stained-glass window, viz ruby. Indeed, it may 
be called the touchstone of a window so far as the quality of 
the material is. concerned. There are two metals which 
produce the red colours we call the rubies, gold and copper. 
Ruby is one.of the flashed glasses, that is, a base of white, 
amber, green: tint, pale blue or purple is flashed over with a 
thin skim of either of those metals. Gold ruby is confined 
almost entirely to “ Early English,” in which it reaches a price 
calculated to freeze your young blood, and make each par- 
ticular hair stand on end. You will easily understand that 
there must be a considerable difference in the cost of these two 
kinds of ruby; nor will you have much difficulty in guessing 
which kind is so fondly embraced by the commercial and 
imitation people. It will be difficult to give you much idea of 
the enormous difference between the two. Gold ruby is the 
most distinguished colour, an aristocrat among colours, 
whereas copper ruby is common and vulgar. Gold ruby is one 
of the triumphs of Prior’s “Early English” glass, in which it 
provides an infinite variety of rubies, from the richest wine 
<olour to the most delicate and ethereal tints. This variety is 
partly due to the varying thickness of the gold flash, and partly 
to the different kinds of base, which also varies in thickness. 

Spoilt ruby is also another fruitful source of variety, that is, 
everfired, or when the metal in the pot, decreasing in quantity, 
becomes too hot. Spoilt in the sense that the maker has 
missed his aim, but invaluable to those who seek after unique 
effects. Not that copper ruby is to be entirely ignored. The 
darkest tones of copper ruby on blue may be used asa sub- 
sidiary red, but it can never take the place of gold ruby as the 
chief mass of red. Powell’s brown ruby, a little gold (generally 
too little gold) mixed with the brown flash, leads to very varied 
reds, generally of a sombre sort, which may be used in a 
similar subsidiary sense. 

Having shown you which are the best materials, I must say 
that architects are extremely lax in the matter of seeing that 
they get them in stained glass. If it were a matter of drain- 
pipes, they would study all the different kinds and specify those 
of a particular maker; they would have a dim sort of idea 
that if they did not do that, some cheap and inferior quality 
would be foisted on them. Ah! you will say, but stained glass 
isa sacred art; its makers could not do such things ; why, 
therefore, take such precautions? If such be your touching | nothing but red, but that the keynote and the predominat! 
faith, there is nothing more to be said; yet would it not be | mass would be red, and the colours of the other subjects we 
worth while to inquiré where all the rubbishy glass goes to, | be worked in to enhance its effect and to form a connect! 
and why there is so little good glass made that one is absolutely | link with them. Hitherto windows have been a hope’ 
forced to plate a great deal more than one would? I do not see jumble of colours, every one for itself, and the Devil take ’ 
why architects should not specify Prior’s “ Early English” glass | window. People seém to have started colouring a desig: 
and Powell’s “Antique.” Let us admit it as conceivable that | one end, without having had the least idea what the other | 
what I call the worst glass these people may consider the best; | would be like. Not that there is any restriction on colours! 
only permit me to remark that, if so, what they consider the | long as they are subordinated to the key colour. Indeed 
best is invariably cheaper, much cheaper than that which I | us have as much variety as possible, so long as the unity ) 
consider the best. If it is good to see that you get the best harmony of the whole are not impaired This variety wi 3 
material, if it is better to see that proper use is made of it, | you into the most subtle effects, which will always add ch’ 
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d charm is a very essential quality. Strength and 
tcl be the character of the colour scheme, strength, 
of course, being derived from a bold treatment of the antl 
The primaries must be, as rich and full as possible, and in bo Z 
masses, if your window is to have the necessary yepne an 
grip pe-salled paibelic colouring is unpardonable weakness 
i ined-glass window. ; : 
a Serr tear to the treatment of a light window, that end is 
not to be attained by filling the window with light colours of 
the same value That simply results in a washy window, which 
looks as if all the colour had been bleached out of it. No, use 
as much “tint” as you like, but there must be some rich colour to 
show that it is intentionally a light window. The same remark 
applies to an ornamental window in tints. There should be a 
little rich colour to give it grip, and a little pure white, by which 
we may define the strength of the tint. Naturalistic colouring 
is not essential. Indeed, the most beautiful and glassy effects 
result from the unexpected. But it must have the appearance 
of inevitability; one must feel that to replace it with anything 
else would result in weakness—“ and her hair shall be of what 
colour it please the glass-stainer.” The traditional and symbo- 
lical colour of the draperies of Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, 
the Apostles and others, together with their types, must be pre- 
served (the colour scheme must be adapted to them and not 
the reverse); so that one may see at a glance who is Being 
represented, or, should I say, one ought to be able to see: 
The church window is primarily to appeal to the eye of faith, 
and one must not assume that the eye of faith is practically 
non-existent, even though one have to explain to many a 
learned pastor (that is, shepherd) what would have been per- 
fectly clear to the flock (that is, the sheep) of the Middle or so- 
called Dark Ages. This leads me to say that the symbolical 
is to be preferred to a literal treatment. At the same time, the 
symbolism is not to be a mechanical repetition of old forms, 
but a vivid personal insight into the heart of things. 

The lead scheme should be considered, as it emphasises 
the rhythm of line and controls the masses of colour. Leads 
of various widths should be used, in proportion to the size of 
the window. The lead is not to be considered simply for its 
use in holding the glass together, but as the most important 
factor in the design It is the skeleton of the window. It is 
not unusual for firms to employ outside people to make 
designs who have no practical knowledge whatever, but who 
can turn out an attractive design or a pretty piece of colour, 
calculated to deceive the unwary. These designs are to be 
known by the utter absence of any lead scheme, of the use of 
which the designer is profoundly ignorant. The result is that 
the window, usually carried out in the commonest glass, is not 
a bit like the design. There is one fatal error that must be 
avoided in putting in the lead lines. I allude to that pernicious 
practice of putting in curved lead lines when a round object 
like an arm or a rounded fold of drapery has to be cut on 
account of its length or to obtain variety of colour. In thecase 
of an arm the curved leads look like bracelets, and in long 
straight drapery folds the curved lead lines used in alternate 
folds give the drapery the appearance of corrugatediron. One 
must never forget that a window is a plane surface and that 
round objects must be contradicted by straight leads. 

Before the cartoon can be made sizes and templates of the 
window must be taken—the height from point to sill and the 
width, with laths The templates are the shapes of the heads 
of lights from the spring line and of the tracery cut out of 
brown paper. These will be right size, to which about 2 inch 
must be added all round to go into the groove. Is it necessary 
to say that a cartoon should be a fresh inspiration for every 
window? I am afraid it is, as some firms have no objection to 
using a cartoon a dozen times over. It would not bea bad 
plan for architects to insist on seeing the cartoons for every 
window they order. The cartoon should be made in sepia, as 
more nearly approaching the tracing and painting of the 
window, with the leads in black and their proper widths. It 
should have a bold significant outline, even for the features, 
with a little shading, and not washy lines simply as a guide for 
the painter. The outline is a characteristic of stained glass of 
any virile sort. 

The outline from which the glass is cut, and afterwards 
leaded on, must now be made from the cartoon. The cartoon 
's laid on a bench and semi-transparent ammunition paper laid 
over it. One then traces over the centre of the lead line with 
pencil, afterwards going over this with a brush in black ink. 
This gives one the heart of the lead—the skeleton of the 
window. Nearly every piece is now cut in sheet glass, to be 
used first as a “ pounce,” and afterwards to be painted on and 
fired. The exceptions are those pieces of “tint” or light 
colour that one can see the lines of the outline through, and 
consequently can be cut from the outline, and they will also be 
panies on. The method of using the “ pounce” is to hold a 

eet of coloured glass, which is generally varied in tone, up to 

ae light, move the “ pounce” over it until the exact place that 
ae Want cutting out has been found, then mark round it with 

Piece of French chalk. Hand this over to the cutter, who 


breathes on it and pounces round the shape with a pounce bag, 
containing powdered whiting. Still holding the “ pounce ” 
firmly, he marks round it with a pointed’ piece of hard wood, 
and removing it, its shape is found outlined on the coloured glass.. 

The other use to which the sheet glass is put is to, paint on. 
it instead of the coloured glass. It is a rule that the. better 
the glass the less it will stand the fire. Besides the general. 
loss of brilliance, all streaks or other variations have a ten- 
dency to go darker Gold ruby is an impossible colour to fire; 
besides the aforesaid loss, it actually changes colour, becoming 
a hideous. pink or magenta. Venetian opal, too, is an impos- 
sibility. No glass improves by going into the kiln; but sheet 
glass suffers least, as it is harder than coloured glass generally 
is. In glazing the coloured glass is kept in front of the painted 
piece, so that besides preserving the paint from the action of 
the atmosphere, it has something of the effect of varnish on a 
picture, adding to the transparency of the shadows. 


(Zo be concluded.), 


SHAFTESBURY ABBEY EXCAVATIONS. 


A LECTURE was given by Mr. E. Doran. Webb, F S.A., at 
i, the South Wilts and Blackmore Museum, Salisbury, on 
the excavations on the site of the ancient Abbey Church of 
Our Lady and St. Edward the Martyr, at Shaftesbury. Mr. 
Doran. Webb is hon. director of the excavations. 

The Mayor of Shaftesbury, on taking the chair, said it gave 
him the greatest pleasure imaginable to come to Salisbury to 
preside at a lecture given by one so learned and so estimable 
as their friend Mr. Doran Webb. He lived at Shaftesbury for 
many years before he was aware of the existence of the place 
where the old Abbey stood, but when the Wilts Archzological 
Society came to Shaftesbury some eighteen years ago, he 
joined them, and was very interested in their deliberations. 
They told them where the old Abbey once stood, and from that 
time he was fired with a desire to have the Abbey reopened. 
He tried in his meek and humble way to get the work carried 
out, but was unsuccessful. Eventually Mr. Doran Webb 
turned up and he would tell them what had since been done. 

Mr. Doran Webb, says the Wiltshire Mirror, began his 
lecture by explaining the derivation of the word Shaftesbury, 
which he said meant a town on a hill. No Roman remains had 
been found at Shaftesbury, although it was said that some 
years ago Roman architectural remains were discovered in 
excavating for the foundations of a new house in High Street. 
In this sense the town was disappointing, but on Castle Green 
a little to the west of St. Mary’s and at Barton Hill several 
Roman coins had been dug up Overlooking the railway 
there were some earthworks called Castle Hill, but it was im- 
possible to solve the problem whether they were Roman 
earthworks without digging. There were other traces of 
Roman occupation in the neighbourhood. At Donhead they 
came to Sticklebury Hill where the Rev. Canon Short found 
fragments of Roman pottery, and it was thought that this was 
the site of a Roman camp. If that were so he (the lecturer) 
suggested that the camp on Sticklebury Hill might have been 
the Roman Shaftesbury. The camp contained about 15 acres 
of land ; on one side was the precipitous descent of the hill 
and on the other (the west) a deep ditch or rampart. Other 
earthworks in the neighbourhood were Winklebury and Dun- 
cliff. The road from Stourpaine to Bath passed through 
Shaftesbury, and close to Stourpaine to the left of the road 
was Hod Hill with its magnificent Roman camp on the sum- 
mit. This road passed through Iwerne, where General Pitt- 
Rivers laid bare a fine Roman villa, and Colonel Best had made 
some investigations respecting the course of the Roman road 
in the parishes of Charlton and Ludwell, but as most of the 
land had been laid down for agricultural purposes it was quite 
possible that all traces of the road had been destroyed. In 
support of his argument that Sticklebury Hill was probably 
the site of the Roman Shaftesbury, he said that in those days 
the conqueror did not always occupy the site of the town he 
had taken if he could find a stronger and better place to pitch 
his camp. Shaftesbury, as they saw it to-day, struck one as 
being an extremely strong position, and it was his theory that 
it was the site of the present town that was occupied. 

Passing on from the Roman to the Saxon period, the 
lecturer said they came on firmer ground. Shaftesbury had 
now become an important place. The castle near St. Mary’s 
was either in course of being built, or more probably, as was. 
the case at Old Sarum, was being repaired and strengthened. 
Such defensive works at the time he was speaking of consisted 
of a ditch or raised bank strongly stockaded, and enclosing 
more often than not an irregular shaped piece of ground. 
Within the enclosure were rude stone buildings covered with 
thatch which formed the actual castle, with perhaps a stronger 
work in the shape of a tower which in subsequent times became 
the keep of our twelfth-century castle. Saxon interments such 
as those excavated by General Pitt-Rivers at Winklebury and 
elsewhere were by no means uncommon in the neighbourhood. 
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But the written history of Shaftesbury, apart from that which 
was written on the face of the earth in barrows and camps, 
commenced with the ninth century with a grant of land to the 
church and convent of Shaftesbury by King Alfred, whose 
daughter Elgiva lived as a nun here, becoming before she 
died in 946 abbess of the convent. For the next 600 
years the history of the town was so closely bound up 
with the history of the great Benedictine house that grew up 
in its midst as to be quite inseparable the one from the other. 
They would find that as far as Shaftesbury went the ancestors 
of his friend Mr. Powell, the mayor, were the representatives 
of the lady abbess. No one could say when the first Mayor of 
Shaftesbury was elected or when the first Town Council sat. 
Like the towns of Romsey and Malmesbury, the importance of 
the church and its fame as a place of sanctity attracted large 
numbers of visitors, and so conduced to the prosperity of the 
town and its inhabitants. The church at Shaftesbury was 
richly endowed by the Saxon kings. The queen of Edmund 
Ironsides was buried in the church, and Canute, that monarch’s 
great rival, died at Shaftesbury. But the greatest event in the 
annals of the monastery was the translation in 981 of the body 
of St Edward, the king and martyr who was slain at Corfe 
Castle by the treacherous hand of Queen Elfrida, his step- 
mother. She, repenting of her crime, was said to have been 
instrumental in causing the removal of the saint’s body, but 
what was more certain was that she founded Wherwell Abbey, 
near Andover. 

In Norman times, the lecturer said, they had in the 
Domesday Survey the assessment of Shaftesbury. From that 
they learned that Shaftesbury was such an important town at 
the time of the Domesday Survey that it was assessed at twice 
as much as the county town of Dorchester, less than half as 
much as Old Sarum and four times as much as Exeter and 
Bridport. Shaftesbnry was a borough by prescription. That 
was to say, its origin was so remote that no man could either 
fix a date when it was first incorporated or produce its original 
charter. The lecturer went on to describe the arms of the 
borough and the two very interesting maces in the possession 
of the Corporation In the thirteenth century Shaftesbury 
boasted of eleven churches besides the abbey church. At the 
present day there was one old church, St. Peter’s, in the High 
Street, and three modern buildings, namely,’ Holy Trinity, St. 
James’s and St. Rubald. St. Peter’s Church was an excellent 
example of what a town church was in the fifteenth or latter 
part of the fourteenth century. The lecturer gave a very 
interesting account of the old edifice, in the course of which he 
said that the south aisle of the church contained a large crypt, 
which was now used as a vault by the tenant of the adjoining 
public-house. He said that the church was one of the most 
interesting buildings that had been left at Shaftesbury, and 
they all hoped that some day it might be put into a 
better -state than it was at present. As they stood on 
Shaftesbury Hill they were struck with the magnificent 
view, but it had not always been what it was to-day. 
Shaftesbury as late as the thirteenth century was 
almost surrounded by what was known as the Gillingham 
Forest, which was said to have reached from Blandford to 
Wilton. On March 23, 1539, the king seized the revenues and 
estates of the Benedictine house at Shaftesbury, pensions being 
granted for life to the last abbess, Elizabeth Zouch, and other 
of-the nuns. The estates were partitioned out among those 
who~-were able to purchase them and others who through 
favour at Court could obtain a free gift of land. The effect of 
this wholesale destruction of religious houses throughout 
England, which were at once the havens of the poor anda 
means of support to those able to work, was that many towns 
such as Shaftesbury fell into ruins. This could easily be seen 
from an Act of Parliament passed in the 32nd year of the 
reign of Henry VIII, which stated that “whereas there hath 
been.in times past many beautiful houses within the walls of 
(here follow the names of fifty-eight cities and towns, Shaftes- 
bury being one), which houses are now fallen down decayed, 
and at'this time remain unre-edified, as desolate and vacant 
grounds, many of them nigh running to the high streets re- 
plenished with uncleanness and filth, with pits, cellars and 
vaults, lying open and uncovered to the great crowd of 
the King’s subjects, &c. &c.” Passing to the appointment 
of John Bradley, the last prior of Wilton, as a suffragan 
Bishop with the living of Shaftesbury, the lecturer said 
they came to the Civil War period when the town became the 
scene of several sharp skirmishes between the forces of the 
king and those of the Parliament. Having spoken of the Club- 
men who encamped at Shaftesbury and who cared nothing for 
king 01 Parliament, and their defeat on Castle Hill, Mr. Webb 
called attention to some interesting points on an’ old plan of 
Shaftesbury which was thrown upon: the screen, after which 
pictures of the ancient wall on Gold Hill were shown. 

Several photographs of the discoveries made on the site of 
the old abbey were exliibited and explained by the lecturer, 
who said the work of excavation on the site of the ancient 
abbey was commenced on Monday, June 9, 1902, and was con. 


tinued for a period of twenty-one weeks. The cost of the wor 
had amounted to 166/. 13s. 3¢., and of this sum the Mayor an 
Corporation of Shaftesbury gave 50/, the rémainder of th 
money being contributed by members of the committee an 
others who took an active interest in the-success of this mo: 
important archzological undertaking. The foundation of th 
north wall of the - choir apse was first revealed, an 
following up the line of this wall westward a gray 
formed in the thickness of the masonry’ was next di 
covered. This grave contained three’ skulls and 
thigh-bone The grave has since been filled up part! 
with ‘earth, but chiefly with human bones found sca 
tered all over the surface of the’ excavations. As it wz 
important that the northern half of the garden should first t 
excavated only a partial exploration of the site of the chanc 
was made. Sufficient was done, however, to’ prove that tl 
church ended in this direction, both externally and internall 
in a semicircular, apse. The base of the altar, with its foo 
pace and portions of the steps leading up to the latter, we: 
also uncovered. The site of the north choir aisle was ne 
excavated. This aisle terminates in an ‘apse internall 
although externally it has a square east end. It measur 
12 feet in width by 56 feet 3 inches in length from the centre: 
the apse to where the aisle joins the north transept.. The ais 
is divided from the chancel by a wall 8 feet in thickne: 
pierced at its eastern end by a-doorway 2 feet 9 inches” 
width, which afforded a means of access from the one totl 
other. Fourteen inches of the western jamb of the doorw. 
remains in position, and built into the wall at a-point 2 fe 
Io inches to the west of this jamb was the moulded base a1 
18 inches of the shaft of a semicircular Norman respond, t 
shaft measuring 1 foot 42 inches in diameter. A low sto 
bench, similar in character to that existing in Salisbury Cath 
dral, appeared to have run the length of the aisle against t 
inside of the north and south walls. The floor of the aisle w 
divided by two steps into three levels, and some portio 
of the floor were covered with tiles. Though many of the 
were defaced by wear and exposure to damp, yet on a good 
number of them could still be traced the arms of families on 
connected with the neighbourhood, amongst: them being tho 
of the Montacutes, Earls of Shaftesbury. A member of tk 
family, William Montacute, Earl of Shaftesbury, was involv 
in a dispute about the ownership of Sherborne Castle in 13 
with Robert Wyville, Bishop of Salisbury, which’ nea 
resulted in a trial by combat. The Cheneys were anoth 
local family; their arms were “four fusils in fess, each charg 
with an escallop.” Sir John Cheney lived for a short time 

Wardour Castle and lies buried under a noble monument 

the north aisle of Salisbury Cathedral. The arms of the] 
Bryons and the Stourtons were also represented on the til 
A number of graves were found whilst removing the earth o 
side the foundations at the east end of the north aisle. T 
excavation of the chancel and north transept was next taken 
hand in the hope of finding the entrance to the crypt mention 
by the Rev. J: Reynolds as having been partially explored 
1861. The floor of the chancel so far as it had been uncove! 
consisted for the greater part of a tile paving in fairly perf 

condition. Many of the tiles, which were thirteenth century 
date, were of the usual red colour, stamped and inlaid ir 
whitish clay with various designs. Twenty-eight feet — 
inches east of the boundary wall of the abbey house garc 
the eastern face of the north-east pier which supported ’ 
central tower was discovered, and the steps leading down 
the crypt were unearthed on September 23 last. By — 

middle of the next day the whole staircase was laid b 

and it was found that the crypt measured 24 feet fr 

east to west by 17 feet rr inches in width. The crypt} 

evidently an addition, and, judging from the remains of 

vaulting, was built in the thirteenth century. In the cr’ 

were found immediately beneath the windows two large he’ 

of human skulls and bones mixed with a quantity of bro! 

pottery, together with some pieces of stained glass, a m! 

defaced Early English capital, the base of a small stal 

which had been gilded, seven inches of a spiral column 6 inc: 

in diameter, painted blue and red, and a piece of thirteer 

century arcading of Purbeck marble. A large number of fi. 

ments of jambs, mullions and tracery of fourteenth | 

fifteenth-century windows were found all over the site of ! 

excavations Inconclusion, Mr. Webb stated that a sun! 

150/. was required to finish the work in the remaining pot! 

of the garden, and after this was completed there we 

still remain to be excavated the nave and aisle of | 

church in the adjoining abbey house garden. . | 


| 

I 

| 

A Sessional Meeting of the Sanitary Institute will: 
held at the Parkes Museum on Wednesday, March IT 


8PM., when a discussion will take place on “ Sewage Disp 
and the qualities essential in a Sewage-Effluent.” 
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_ . »,., LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. ; . 

A LIVERPOOL correspondent writes to the Zzmes in 
fa advocacy of the cathedral scheme. The Liverpool 
bishopric, he says, was founded in 1880. The effort in the 
direction. of a cathedral. was represented in 1900 by an 
antiquated. Act of Parliament, the fag-end of a committee, a 
certain amount of experience and an empty purse. In this 
latter year Bishop Chavasse’s inspiring dream of a cathedral, 
told at his diocesan conference, showed clearly enough that the 
hour for another effort had come, and the man _ Since then 
many steps have been taken, 157,000/. raised, a site secured and 
other important: arrangements made, the necessary Act of 
Parliament obtained, and five chosen architects are now pre- 
paring for the final competition, which, as in the days of 
Ghiberti and Brunelleschi. at Florence, will decide who is to 
build the cathedral. Itis hoped that this decision will be made 
within a few months’ time, and that the foundation-stone will 
be laid by some very august person before the middle of 
1904. Compared with the progress made at Truro this 
may seem slow work. But Bishop Benson was a very 
exceptional man, and the problem to be solved was far 
less complicated., If comparison must be made, it should 
rather be with the Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster. 
Liverpool has no reason to be ashamed or. downhearted. The 
delay -hitherto has probably been most helpful to the real 
success of the scheme. 

_ But rapid progress ought soon to be made. The acquisi- 
tion of a suitable site is, in a crowded city, a matter of the 
utmost importance. _No more can be expected than that the 
best site possible (all things being considered) shall be chosen. 
in Liverpool, out of several competing sites, the one finally 
decided upon and secured is what is known as St. James’s 
Mount, some of the highest ground in the city. It has several 
great merits. It is sufficiently out of the way to be quiet, and 
sufficiently in the town to be easily accessible. Houses in 
which the cathedral clergy may live are abundant in the neigh- 
bourhood. Considered architecturally the site is almost ideal 
From Hope Street the cathedral will be seen across the deep 
hollow of St. James’s Cemeiery, standing up against the sky 
on the top of the wooded cliff, some 50 feet high, which bounds 
the cemetery on its western side—the whole of one long side 
and the principal facade being viewed without interruption 
from a distance of, say, 500 feet. At Durham the river Wear 
washes the foot of the hill on which the cathedral stands. At 
Liverpool the place of the Wear is filled by the very remark- 
able cemetery. Water has always a special charm. But, 
making allowance for this, comparison may fearlessly be made 
with Durham. Moreover, at Liverpool the Mersey has to be 
thought of—that river which is so great a factor in the life of 
the city. And from the river, on a clear day, the cathedral on 
St. James’s Mount will look, to quote the words of Mr. J. A 
Symonds, spoken of the Duomo at Siena, “as though set like 
a marble coronet upon the forehead of the town” 

There is one objection to the site which must be noticed 
With some it has no weight. With many others it weighs 
heavily. In building the cathedral on St. James’s Mount the 
practice of orientation will probably have to be departed from 
The Dean of Ely has, indeed, published an ingenious plan 
whereby the necessity of this may be avoided. But it is 
provable, or, at least, possible, that the Liverpool Cathedral 
will have to stand north and south, and so be singular 
amongst English cathedrals, and, in fact, almost unique 
amongst the cathedrals of Christendom This is much to be 
regretted. But in exceptional circumstances exceptional 
conduct is justified, and the building of a large cathedral ina 
¢ity of the size of Liverpool is certainly exceptional. There 
are, Moreover, good precedents for a north and south position. 
San Petronio, at Bologna, and Sta Maria Novella, at 
Florence, both built when. orientation was carefully attended 
to, and the latter built by the early Dominicans, who were 
most particular about that sort of thing—these two great 
churches were built north and south, and clearly enough for 
the precise reason which obtains at Liverpool, viz. the impossi- 
bility of building east and west owing to exigencies of site. 

With regard to style, the competing architects have a free 
hand, They have, indeed, to provide an open space, unbroken 
by pier or pillar, in which 3,000 persons may see and hear a 
preacher This might seem to point to the Renaissance and a 
dome, But not necessarily to the Renaissance. In St. Paul’s 
Cathedral 4,000 persons may see and hear the preacher. But 
the octagon at Ely and the adjacent parts will accommodate 
1,900 persons. Clearly at Liverpool the open space must be 
larger than that at Ely, and smaller than that at St. Paul’s. 
Is there any reason why there should not be a “ Gothic” dome? 
The Renaissance dome at Florence was placed upon Talenti’s 
an substructure. _Why might not its details have been 
Gothic like those of Pisa or Ely? , Does any one suppose that 
: an architect possessing Alan de Walsingham’s taste and 

tunelleschi’s technical skill were to build. a Gothic dome its 

Correctness would be open to. question? . Hence there is no 

mit as to style; neither is there any limit as to expense, 
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Dignity and beauty and suitability to the sacred purpose are 
the chief matters which the architects are to have in mind. 
There is thus. no fear that a second-rate building will be erected 
if a first-rate one can be planned. 

It is clear that the building committee have set their hands 
to a work which will tax all their powers. The old cathedral 
builders could depend for income upon a variety of sources, 
such as indulgences, shrines and bishops able to contribute 
princely sums. These are things of the past. So, too, are the 
coal and wine dues, which mainly paid for St. Paul’s. Only 
the voluntary subscriptions of churchpeople can be depended 
upon. Nonconformists are sometimes ready to give generous 
help to such undertakings, which should always be gratefully 
accepted, but such help cannot be counted upon, nor, without 
great loss of dignity, asked for. Much of the wealth of 
Liverpool is in Nonconformist hands. The churchmen ot 
the diocese will probably have to be educated before 
they will give freely. In the city of Liverpool itself 
the work will be comparatively easy. Fortunately the pro- 
cathedral is so manifestly and even ridiculously inadequate 
that Liverpool churchmen have constantly before them a 
striking object-lesson, which makes them well. aware that 
something must be done at once, and the thought of what the 
dignity of ithe city demands will in Liverpool, as in so many 
an old Italian city, secure that what is done shall be done well. 
But the more distant parts of the diocese may be inclined to 
regard the work as a Liverpool affair with which they are not 
concerned. Hence the diocesan spirit will have to be culti- 
vated, and every churchman led to take the same interest in 
his diocese which the soldier does in his regiment. 

_ But the building of this cathedral is a matter of more than 
diocesan interest, and it cannot- be accomplished in any 
reasonable time without considerable outside help. During the 
last twenty-five years the diocese of Liverpool has not been 
idle or stingy. The foundation of the bishopric cost at least 
100,000/, During Bishop Ryle’s episcopate forty-four new 
churches were built at a cost (in addition to the value of many 
sites given) of \397,0c0/.; 28,5467. has been spent upon the 
portion of the church-house now in use, and 157,000/. has been 
promised for the cathedral. There has thus been an abundance 
of self-help in the Liverpool diocese. It has received from the 
rest of England much excellent advice. It is doing its best to 
carry this out, and to build a cathedral of which the nation 
may be proud. It not unnaturally looks for help from many 
outside sympathisers. 


ANCIENT ROME IN 19038. 


A bias first. of the present year’s series of Carpenters’ Hall 

lectures on matters connected with building was delivered 
by Professor R. Elsey Smith, A.R.I B.A., on Thursday evening, 
February 19. The lecturer, who was introduced by Mr Aston 
Webb, A.R.A., P R.I.B.A. (chairman), took for his subject 
“Ancient Rome in 1993,” and pointed out that the city of 
Rome occupied an unique position amongst the still thriving 
cities of the world, as it could boast ever since the date of its 
legendary foundation 753 BC a continued existence and an 
influence in the life and history of the world such as no other 
single city could claim. After tracing its foundation on the 
great rocky eminence of the Palatine Hill, and its rapid growth 
under the early kings, as well as during the Republic and the 
period of the Empire, when the rulers vied with one another in 
erecting or extending palaces and undertaking mighty works 
for the entertainment of the populace, Professor R_ Elsey 
Smith pointed out the vast remains of the works of the first 
century, AD, which now exist to testify to the greatness and 
splendour of Rome. After. describing the walls, the 
cloaceze, the roads and the water-supply, the lecturer pro- 
ceeded to dilate upon some of the more strictly archi- 
tectural works with which the great city was adorned, 
beginning at the centre of Roman life, the Forum, followed 
by the Temple of Vespasian, the Temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina, the Temple of Castor and Pollux, the Temple 
of Saturn, the Temple of Romulus, the House of the Vestals, 
the Rostra, the Arches of Titus, Severus and Constan- 
tine, the Columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, the 
Basilica, the Baths of Caracalla, the Stadia, the Colosseum and 
the Pantheon. In conclusion, he remarked :—“ One cannot 
perhaps more fittingly terminate this brief view of what still 
remains to us of the Rome of the ancient Romans, to whom we 
as a nation owe not a little, than in this great building (the 
Pantheon) which has stood for more than eighteen centuries, 
and, built as a heathen temple, has for close upon thirteen 
hundred years been consecrated as a Christian church, and by 
many Italians is especially venerated as the last resting-place 
of the great King Victor. Emmanuel, who, with the aid of wise 
counsellors and great soldiers, united under his rule the scat- 


tered States of the Peninsula, and long may the Eternal City 


flourish as the capital.of United Italy.” | 
The lecture, which was listened to with marked attention 
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by a large audience, was illustrated by a number of beautiful 


lantern views from photographs taken for the most part by 
Professor R. Elsey Smith, to whom a hearty vote of thanks was 
tendered for the interesting and practical instruction which he 
had so ably afforded. 


EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


HE following letter from the Dean to the Zzmes relates to 
FE the window scheme:—Mr. Moore has made the follow- 
ing statements:—(1) “ That the Chapter have suffered from a 
chronic mania for destroying every relic of ancient art in their 
wonderful cathedral as opportunity offers.” (2) “That his 
intervention prevented the removal of the great east window 
and the substitution of a wheel window of Scott’s design.” 
(3) That he prevented the “entire sweeping away by the 
Chapter: of all the ancient glass in the St Gabriel’s Chapel.” 
(4) That the ancient glass “has totally disappeared.” (5) 
“That he offered at his own cost to rearrange and replace the 
ancient glass and was refused by the Chapter.” (6) That he 
has “vainly endeavoured to persuade” the Chapter to take 
certain steps for the preservation of the glass. 

Wishing to be accurate in my reply, I have, before writing, 
caused search to be made in all the Chapter records and docu- 
ments, minutes, &c., rough notes and letter-books during the 
period in which the restoration of the cathedral was under con- 
sideration and in progress. There is no mention at all of any 
such renewal to be found, and there is no mention of Mr. 
Moore’s intervention. This is significant; but there is an entry, 
which I shall give lower down, which disproves absolutely one 
of Mr. Moore’s accusations against the dead members of the 
past Chapter. But I was not content with this evidence alone. 
I have inquired carefully of persons who were employed on the 
work, such as the son of the gentleman who carried out the 
works, who was in daily communication with the Chapter, and 
of the glass artist to whom the glass was entrusted; of Mr. 
Battishill, the present Chapter clerk, who was the active 
partner of the then clerk; of Mr. Scott, the successor 
of the late Sir Gilbert, who was, according to 
Mr. Moore’s story, ordered to provide the wheel window. 
Fancy Scott putting a new wheel to face that in the 
west. All these persons say that no such plan was ever for an 
instant in the mind of the Chapter or Sir Gilbert Scott. All 
speak with absolute certainty, not only in direct denial of Mr. 
Moore’s statement, but they all concur in saying that they 
knew that the great east window was regarded by all the 
Chapter with special admiration This, again, is significant. 
The documentary evidence is confirmed—the great east window 
never was in danger; Mr. Moore did not rescue it from the 
maniacal destructiveness of Sir Gilbert Scott and the then 
Chapter, who cannot, alas! speak for themselves. But I was 
not yet content ; as the dead could not speak for themselves I 
communicated with their representatives. Dean Boyd’s repre- 
sentative, who knew every detail of the work and loved it, tells 
me the great east window was the Dean’s special admiration, 
and that he never dreamed of its removal and that Mr. 
Moore had nothing to do with its preservation at all. Its 
removal was never discussed. Again, the documentary evidence 
is confirmed. Mr. Freeman writes—he was closely associated 
with his father :— 

“T cannot believe that there is any foundation for the 
charge. I am certain that any such proposal would have met 
with the strongest disapproval both of my father and of the 
other members of the Chapter, in whose eyes that window was 
held as one of the glories of the cathedral.” 

The same evidence is given with equal certainty by the 
representatives of Precentor Cook and Archdeacon Woolcombe, 
both always on the spot and always in the thick of the restora- 
tion. I give my own testimony last. I knew and loved all 
these good men as friends and fellow-workers. I frequently 
visited and discussed the cathedral with them during the 
restoration and before. I never once heard it suggested by 
any one of them that the great east window should be removed 
and a wheel window of Scott’s design inserted. You have had 
Mr. Scott’s evidence in your columns. 

As to the next statement, that Mr. Moore prevented the 
Chapter from “entirely sweeping away the old glass in St. 
Gabriel’s Chapel,” the evidence of Mr. Luscombe and Mr. 
Drake, the cathedral glazier, is to the effect “that the Chapter 
exercised the greatest care, and that the glass was carefully 
laid out and examined, and subsequently, under the careful 
direction of the Chapter, placed where it now remains,” a 
witness to the carefulness of the Chapter. And here comes an 
extract from our minute-book approving a letter received from 
Sir Gilbert Scott and requesting that he should prepare designs 
for both windows—that is, one for the old glass the other for 
the new—in St. Gabriel’s Chapel. This does not look like 
sweeping away the old glass. It may be well here to quote 
from Mr. Drake’s lecture on the glass of Exeter Cathedral, 
because it will not only serve to illustrate the real carefulness 
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of the Chapter, but will also cast a strong light on the rea) 
value of Peckett’s work, which Mr. Moore admires :— f 

“Some very. poor glass (Peckett’s) was removed at this: 
time from the great east window. The window had suffered 
much in an attempted restoration by Peckett, 1761.: Heads of 
the true Georgian type were put on the figures, and the canopies. 
were much tampered with. Mention of these figures reminds 
me of a curious freak of Peckett of west window renown ; he 
it was who inserted the funny heads. In the light next the 
centre on the south side is a bishop; his head is covered, not 
with a mitre, but with a piece of a broken canopy from another 
window which to Peckett seemed like a mitre.” 5 

And lower down :— 

“The borderings and surroundings, the work of Peckett, 
are of such a description that we would desire to speak 
gently of.” 

So much for Peckett in 1761. In reply to his next charge 
—‘“that the ancient glass has (by the fault of the Chapter) 
totally disappeared ”—here we are on the firm ground of facts, 
What are they? The glass referred to has from time to time 
been carefully used, and the remainder is still carefully pre- 
served for future use. His next statement, that he offered at 
his own cost to restore and replace the ancient glass, but that 
the Chapter refused—well, we have records over and over again 
of gifts and offerings which can only according to our pro- 
cedure be made through the Chapter—one such offering with 
respect to this very glass, but it did not come from Mr. Moore, 
There is no mention of such an offer from him, and no one at 
that time connected with the Chapter can remember any such 
offer having been made. As an imputation lies under the 
statement that such an offer was refused, perhaps the refusal 
can be produced ; there is no mention of the offer. Mr. Moore 
next states that he has “vainly endeavoured” to persuade the 
Chapter to take certain steps for the preservation of the glass, 
&c. No living member of the Chapter can recall any instance 
of this, and there is no mention of it in letter-book or minutes; 
and no such “ vain endeavours” were necessary, as the minutes 
indicate sufficient care of tke whole fabric from week to week, 
and the glass is still cared for. As to the rash nonsense of his 
opening charge, that the Chapter suffered from a chronic mania 
for destroying “‘every relic of ancient art in their wonderful 
cathedral as opportunity offers,” such violent extravagance of 
statement carries its own refutation. 


RECENT ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERIES IN 
EGYPT. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Scotsman, Mr. W. M. Bryce, 
writing from Luxor on the 3rd inst. says:—While the 
citizens of Edinburgh are shivering with cold, we, the favoured 
few from the old town temporarily resident here, are in the 
enjoyment of perennial sunshine. Instead of golf we have the 
educative pastime of studying the ruins of the ancient temples 
and tombs which so liberally bestrew both sides of this portion 
of the Nile. And in respect of antiquarian matters Egypt is a 
land of surprises. very year fresh discoveries are made, 
stretching back the history of this ancient land, and throwing 
new light upon the domestic life of its inhabitants. Professor 
Flinders Petrie has opened to us the prehistoric period, which 
carries back the history of the world to a period of more than 
7,0co years from the present time; and now even the prehistoric 
period, from the discoveries made last season, is in course of: 
division into early, middle and late. The names of new kings 
of the late prehistoric have recently been found by Professor 
Petrie at Abydos, and thus this portion of the prehistoric is 
losing its designation and becoming known as the pre- 
dynastic. if 
On the Luxor side of the river Mr. Le Grand, a French 
official of the Museum at Cairo, is engaged in clearing out the 
temples at Karnac, and re-erecting the massive pillars which 
fell down three years ago—a huge undertaking. Last week he 
recovered from the mass of rubbish two fine statues of black 
granite—a stone much darker in colour and harder to cut than 
our grey Aberdeen granite. Bvt it is to the operations con- 
ducted on the west side of the river, among the ruined temples 
and palaces of Thebes and the royal tombs of the kings of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties that attention has been 
drawn. A great discovery, over which Egyptologists are much 
excited, has been made here two weeks ago. Now there are 
three separate expeditions carrying on excavations on that side 
of the river. The most southerly is under Mr. Tytus, a young 
and wealthy American, who is exploring the ruins of the palace 
of Amenhotep III. Mr. Mond, a Hebrew gentleman and 
naturalised Briton, has taken the tombs above Kurna 
as the scene of his labours. Both of these gentle- 
men bear the expense of their own excavations, but 
the work in both cases is under the superintendence 
of Mr. Newberry, an Egyptologist of considerable repute. 
It may be here explained that the authorities of the 
Cairo Museum have the privilege of selecting any of t 
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“ finds” they desire, the remainder being at the disposal of the 
parties licensed to carry on excavations. The third and most 
important of these operations Is under the able management of 
Mr, Carter, inspector of monuments for Upper Egypt, but at 
the expense of Mr. Davies, another wealthy American, and a 
great collector. For some years past Mr. Davies has paid for 
similar work, and it is rather galling to the Briton to” see 
printed notices in Americanised English stuck over the 
entrance to tombs bearing the legend “Conserved by Mr. 
Theodore M. Davies, USA.” It is rather remarkable that, 
seeing Egypt is now practically a British possession, not one 
single wealthy Briton seems to take the interest which these 
Americans show in work of this kind. Northward of the 
beautiful tomb of Queen Hatasu—a lady as famous in 
Egyptian history as our Mary Queen of Scots—is a projecting 
spur of the mountains; and on the other side is a narrow 
winding valley, near the head of which the kings of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties were buried in tombs 
cut out of the living rock. The stone is a fine siliceous 
limestone. Several of the tombs, with their grand halls 
and passages, have been cut from 250 to nearly 500 feet 
into the mountain side, the sides-and ceilings being ornamented 
with carvings in relief, all painted with colours as varied as 
those which adorned Joseph’s coat. ‘These paintings look as 
fresh as if painted yesterday. Six of these tombs are now 
brilliantly lit by electricity, while wooden gangways and 
barricades protect: the traveller as well as the pictures from 
injury. Nowhere in our country has such magnificent provision 
been made for the protection of our national monuments. It 
is among these tombs that Mr. Carter was fortunate enough to 
discover on the 18th of last month the tomb: of King 
Thothmes IV. Of.this monarch very little seems to be 
known. He was the son of the warrior King Amen- 
hotep II., and reigned in the latter portion of the sixteenth 
centuryB.c. His mummy had been removed to his father’s tomb, 
whence it has been transferred to the museum at Cairo. He is 
mainly known to the present generation by the memorial-stone 
which he placed in front of the Sphinx at Gizeh, and on which 
he records the fact that, in obedience to a dream, he had 
cleared away the sand in front of that remarkable monument. 
‘The interest in the present discovery is due to the belief that, 
although despoiled of its gold and silver ornaments some two or 
three thousand years ago, the tomb has remained untouched 
since that date. The door has been kept closed until to-day, 
when it was opened in presence of Mr. Maspero, the learned 
head of the museum, and Messrs. Davies, Carter, Newberry 
and Tytus. The leather front of a war chariot is known to be 
among the “finds.” The only chariot hitherto preserved is, I 
believe, in the museum at Turin. The beautiful pottery and 
glass—for the period of the eighteenth, like that of the twelfth, 
dynasty was famed for its artistic efforts—seem to have 
suffered at the hands of the ancient depredators. Last year there 
was found, during the operations conducted under the xgis of 
Mr. Davies, two leatheraprons, soft as the finest kid, and stamped 
and cut into patterns like silk network. Some little time must 
elapse before the work of making the necessary inventory as 
well as transferring the contents of the tomb to Mr. Carter’s 
house is completed, and Egyptologists must wait the result 
with patience. In the meantime the three young gentlemen, 
Messrs. Carter, Newberry and Tytus, will remain on guard, 
night and day, at the tomb to protect it from the Arabs. And 
there is certainly a great necessity for caution. Last week at 
Abydos, one of the best of the statues unearthed by Professor 
Flinders Petrie, which only a month ago he showed to Pro- 
fessor Sayce and myself with pride, was stolen by the Arabs 
living in the neighbourhood. The stone must have weighed 
twotons. Mr. Maspero had a somewhat similar mishap four 
days ago in the Governmental dahabyeh in which he arrived 
here. During the night thieves entered the dahabyeh and 
¢leared out all his silver—except one fork—and linen. Fancy 
Madame Maspero’s dismay next morning. The crew are 
popularly believed to have had a hand in this new mode of 
‘ excavation.” 

_ License to excavate is granted by Mr. Maspero and a com- 
mittee, the majority of whom now are Britons, and the work is 
Carried on by officially recognised societies in Great Britain, 
America, Germany, France and Italy, as well as by private 
individuals. These are all supposed to print a record of their 
work, and the proceeds of their “ finds,” after deduction of the 
portion selected for the’ museum, are expected to be handed 
over to museums, universities, or other public institutions. 
With some of the private excavators it is alleged this is not 
done, and hence some soreness has been expressed that parties 
should be allowed to make excavations for the “loot” they 
find. There is a law to prevent this kind of “looting.” Pro- 
fessor Flinders Petrie’s party consists of himself, two assistants, 
Mrs. Petrie and two lady assistants, and a posse of nearly three 
hundred Arabs. Mrs. Petrie occupies herself in making the 
which os The Professor represents the Exploration Fund, 
Calif is an Americano-British society. Dr. Reisner, of 

Ornia, has chosen the east side of the river bank, 


opposite Girga, as the scene of _his labours, and his 
work, like that of Professor Pétrie, is conducted on 
most methodical lines. His expenses are paid by Mrs. 
Hearst,' the foundress of the University of California: 


‘It“is not generally known that these -—Egyptologists, such as 


Professor Petrie, give their services gratuitously, their actual 
expenses being only refunded to them. The German ex- 
pedition is mainly supported by the Emperor, who, in addition, 
furnishes more money for “antikas” than is given by any 
public or private institution—the British Museum included—in 
Europe... As Dr. Reisner observed, the object. is largely 
political. The French representatives seem within the last two 
or three years to have sunk in importance. It was very 
different half a dozen years ago, when the violently anti- 
British Monsieur Grébaut was director of the Museum, He 
became latterly so impracticable to his own countrymen that 
they took steps for his removal. The Italians excavated at two 
places last year. Among the private excavators is young Mr. 
Garstang, of Liverpool, who works at Beni Hassan for a 
syndicate consisting of two bankers and a Liverpool merchant. 
A report is published and none of the “finds” sold. Then 
there is Mr. Greenfel, whose specialty is the unearthing of 
papyrt, and the Archzological Survey, the president of which 
is our new citizen, Professor Sayce, of Oxford, with Mr. 
Griffith as the transcriber and translator of inscriptions. 


TESSERZ. 


Fifteenth-Century Stained Glass. 
| is conjectured from agreements still extant that as the 
mechanical part or soldering together the almost infinite 
number of. pieces was effected by ingenious glaziers, a design 
or pattern exactly coloured, and probably the work of some 
ecclesiastic, was provided from which a window might be 
composed. Still, it may be presumed that histories taken from 
any single object recorded in Scripture were by no. means 
common. All the. cathedral, conventual or larger parish 
churches built or added to in this century had many,spacious 
windows of stained glass, but from remaining fragments it is 
evident that the figures were individually placed, sometimes 
accompanied by angels clothed in peacock’s feathers, who held 
the escutcheons. Windows at Cirencester, in Gloucestershire, 
recomposed from the fragments of many others, exhibit’ 
“shapes that with one broad glare the gazer strike, kings 
bishops, nuns, apostles, all alike.” During this century stained 
glass was more generally admitted into castles and private 
houses of the nobility, in the chapels or oratories, halls or 
large apartments. The exquisitely finished sacella or 
sepulchral shrines were embellished with it, more delicately 
and minutely designed than that which was put up in the larger 
windows. They are universally destroyed. ‘The exact period 
when stainéd glass was first introduced into the houses ot 
kings and nobles cannot be ascertained. Chaucer in his 
“Dreme” describes the story of the siege of Troy as painted 
on the windows of his own house, and it may be inferred that 
such embellishments were sometimes seen in the structures of 
the fourteenth century which were not merely ecclesiastical. 
Charles V. of France, Chaucer’s contemporary, ornamented not 
only his chapels, but apartments in his castles with stained 
glass. At Aston Hall, near Birmingham, is a series of armed 
portraits with tabards and the armour of the age of Edward III. 
There are nine figures to represent two earls of Mercia and 
seven of Chester. They were first set up in the great hall at 
Brereton, Cheshire. 


Byzantine and Roman Foliage. 

Byzantine foliage differed from Roman foliage inversely as 
Roman had differed from ancient Greek; for when the seat of 
Imperial Government was removed from Rome to Constanti- 
nople, the architectural sculptors seem to have reverted to 
Greek examples as distinguished from Roman. It followed 
that, not only at Ravenna, where the Byzantine style was as 
much at home as at Constantinople, but centuries later when 
the style was a second time transplanted into Western Europe, 
a Greek tinge was given to the works of those schools of archi- 
tectural carving which were influenced by it ; and this was the 
case not only in those parts of France where, as in Périgord, 
Byzantine architecture was, in a pronounced form, adopted as 
a model, but it extended even into the Northern provinces, 
whose architecture was in other respects purely Romanesque ; 
so that while the architecture of the twelfth century about Paris 
was either distinctively Romanesque or a transition founded 
upon that style, its foliated ornamentation was as distinctly 
Byzantinesque. The capitals were not only founded on the 
Corinthian, but their leaves were of the Greek as distinguished 
from the Roman type of the acanthus. From this acanthus 
leaf was, by different stages and especially from. specimens 
accidentally left unraffled, developed the very different leaf 
known as the crochet, and the very typical French capital 
known as the capital “ acrochet.” { 
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Border Peel Towers. 

The royal castles on the Scottish Border boasted little 
splendour. That of Newark, a favourite hunting-seat of the 
kings of Scotland, is merely a large and strong tower, sur- 
rounded bya wall of defence, or barnkin. The smaller gentle- 
men, whether head of branches of clans or of distinct families, 
inhabited dwellings upon a still smaller scale, called peels, or 
bastle houses. These were surrounded by an enclosure or 
barnkin, the wall whereof was, according to statute, a yard 
thick, 6 yards in height, surrounding a space of at least 60 
square feet. Within this outer work the laird built his tower, 
with its projecting battlements, and usually secured the 
entrance by two doors ; the outer of grated iron, the innermost 
of oak, clenched with nails. The apartments were placed 
directly above each other, accessible only by a narrow ‘“turn- 
pike” stair, easily blocked up or defended. Sometimes, and in 
the more ancient buildings, the construction was still more 
rude. There was no stair at all; and the inhabitants ascended 
by a ladder from one storey to another. Smailholme, or 
Sandiknow Tower, is one of the most perfect specimens of this 
species of habitation, which was usually situated on the brow 
of a rock or the brink of a torrent ; and, like the castle of the 
chief, had adjacent huts for the reception of those who were 
called upon to act in its defence The castle of Bemerside, 
the residence of the ancient family of Haig, is a tower of the 
same kind. Upon a sudden attack from any small incursive 
party, these “strengths,” as they were called, afforded good 
means of defence. Artillery being out of the question, they 
were usually attacked with bows, or hagbuts, the discharge of 
which drove the defenders from the loopholes and battlements, 
while the assailants, heaping together quantities of wetted 
Straw, and setting it on fire, drove the garrison from storey to 
storey by means of the smoke, and sometimes compelled them 
to surrender. The mode of defence, by stones, arrows, shot 
and scalding water, was equally obvious and simple; and, in 
ordinary cases, by such means of resistance, joined to the 
strength of the place and the military disposition of the 
inhabitants around, who readily rose “to the fray,” a desultory 
attack was easily repulsed. 


Apsidal Chapels. 


In the Romanesque churches of the South of France a 
quantity of chapels are attached to the choir and transepts, 
each consisting of a waggon vaulted compartment and a semi- 
domed apse. Thus, at La Charité there are five of them, 
radiating from the apsidal aisle, and two on each side attached 
to the east walls of the transept. The crypt of the church at 
Mont Majour, near Arles, has a similar arrangement with 
seven chapels, which also appears at Valence. In all these 
cases there is a space of wall and a window between the 
openings of the apsidal chapels, which serves to light the aisle. 
Professor Willis was of opinion that the use of radiating chapels 
behind the choir, which was so universally practised in Gothic, 
first arose in this district. The intermediate windows were 
afterwards abandoned, as the chapels were increased in size 
and touched each other, leaving no space for them. They 
may be found in some of the large churches of the Nether- 
lands, however, as at St. Jacques, Antwerp, in which the 
apsidal aisle is polygonal and has five sides; three of these 
communicate in the ordinary way with large polygonal chapels, 
while the two intermediate sides, instead of opening into 
similar chapels, have large tracery windows. Part of this 
window can be seen from the transept of the church, and pro- 
duces a very singular and beautiful effect of architectural 
intricacy by its combinations with the chapels and aisles. 
These chapels: with their aisle behind the choir should be care- 
fully examined, as the architect evidently delighted in the con- 
trivance of intricate vaulting and plans for this place, so 
favourable from its form to complexity of arrangement. 
Amongst other specimens may be mentioned St. Sauveur at 
Bruges, St. Jacques at Antwerp, the cathedrals at Augsburg 
and Munich and St. Trophime at Arles, every one of which 
exhibits some singular and ingenious device. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Thomas Ellis, of Manchester and Harrogate, builder, 
who died on November 21 last, left estate which has been 
valued at 161,474/. 4s 5d gross, with net personalty nil. 

Mr. Alexander C. Humphreys, the newly elected presi- 

dent of the Stevens Institute of Technology at Hoboken, 
US.A., is a native of Edinburgh. The Stevens Institute is a 
special school of mechanical engineering, and has produced 
nearly a thousand gaduates. 
_ The Seventh Exhibition at the Whitechapel Art Gallery 
is to be opened by the Duke of Fife, at half-past three on 
March 19. The exhibition is to be one of contemporary 
British art. 


The Birmingham City Council lately appointed a com- 
mittee to advise on the subject of the tramways. The report 
recommends the acceptance of an offer received from the 
British Electric Traction Company for the leasing of existing 
lines and proposed new lines, 


The Committee for the erection of Emile Zola’s monument 
have offered the commission to M. Constantin Meunier, a 
Belgian sculptor, who has gained reputation by figures of 
labourers. The latter hesitatesto accept it through fear the: 
arrangement may not be pleasing to French sculptors. 


A Design by M. Deperthes, architect, and M. P. Roussel, 
sculptor, has obtained first place in the competition for the 
monumental fountain to be erected in Rheims out of funds 
derived from a legacy of the late M. Subé. 


Mr. Windsor Fry will give four illustrated lectures on 
“ The Art of Book Illustration” at Leighton House on the four 
Wednesdays in March, at 5 P.M. each day. i. dE 


Sir Henry Burdett will open a discussion at the Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, on March 3, before the Hospitals Associa- 
tion, on “Hospital Sites and Population in London: Ought 
any, and, if so, which, of the large hospitals to be moved from 
their present sites to new ones situate in (a) more congested 
districts or (b) the country ?” ; 


The London County Council have expended during the 
last thirteen years 1,925,000/. on asylum accommodation for 
pauper lunatics. This sum does not include the alterations to 
Hanwell Asylum, costing 66,8407, and improvements and 
additions to other asylums. : 


The Arts Exhibition, Delhi, which was promoted mainly 
by Lord Curzon in order that European visitors might realise 
the condition of Indian art, will not be closed for some time, 
as it is believed the different sections will remain useful. 


The Streets Committee of the Court of Common Council 
have proposed that, having regard to the general opposition 
throughout London to the Bill for the amendment of the 
Building Act, a representation should be made to the London 
County Council asking them to withdraw the measure and to 
arrange a conference with the Corporation and the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils to consider the whole subject, with a view, 
if possible, to a Bill being framed that will effect the object in 


view without needlessly oppressing property owners. 


MM. Trouillot, French Minister of Commerce, has received 
a deputation from the committee of the London International 
Exhibition of Appliances for Preventing Fire. The object was 
to decide on the measures to be taken by French exhibitors 
wishing to take part in the Exhibition. Representatives are to 
be sent by France to take part in the approaching Congress, 
A special committee has been formed in Paris to enable the 
provincial fire brigades of France to be represented in London. 


A Timber Annexe of large size has been constructed on the 
north side of the Madeleine in Paris for the accommodation of 
the workmen engaged on the restoration of the church. 


The Next Ordinary Meeting of the Society of Engineers 
will be held on Monday, March 2, at the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, when a topical discussion on “ Road 
Traffic in and near Large Cities” will be opened by Mr. W. 
Worby Beaumont, past president. 


M. Marcel Proust has completed a translation of Mr. 
Ruskin’s *‘ Bible of Amiens.” : 


Mr. W. Beattie Brown, Jun., of Edinburgh, has been 
awarded the Alexander Thomson travelling studentship of 6ol. 
and Mr. A. D. Nicholson, of Glasgow, one of 20/. yf 


The Estate of the late James Foster Wadmore, architect, 
of London, has been valued at 15,9597. 155. 4d. tee 


Mr. James Smart, who practised as an architect in Perth | 
for about twenty years, died on the 22nd inst. in his fifty-sixth 
year. Among his buildings was the Coupar Angus town hall — 
He was also a member of the Town Council and other public — 
bodies in Perth. | 


The next Examination for certificates of qualification for | 
appointment of sanitary inspector, or inspector of nuisances 
under section 108 (2) (2) of the Public Health (London) Act, | 
1891, will be held in London on Tuesday, May 5, and the four — 
following days. Particulars will be forwarded on application — 
to the hon. secretary, Mr. Wm. R. E. Coles, 1 Adelaide Build- _ 
ings, London Bridge, London, E.C. | 


Mr. Robert Lawson, architect, of Dunedin, New Zealand, | 
has died lately. _He was a native of Newburgh, Scotland, and — 
was a pupil of the late Andrew Heiton, in Perth. He designed — 
about fifty churches and many Government buildings. a 


The Congress of the Sanitary Institute will commence 00 
July 7 in Bradford. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


' THE HULL,—March 15 —Designs in competition are invited for 
a memorial of the Hull soldiers who fell in the South African 
ulys war. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 

Architect and Contr act Reporter. . HULL.— March 31.—Designsiin competition are invited for 
: : — === | extension of the town hall, Premiums of 300/., 2co/. and roo/. 

are offered. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk,,Town Hall, Hull. 
EDITORIAL NOTICES. MANCHESTER.—April 30.—Architects within a radius of 
in view of the many difficulties which are certain ¢o astse in | thirty miles of Manchester are invited to submit competitive 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under ‘hase ns ee an rete to se des - Quay As Ripe 
, . chester, at a cost not to exceed 14,0007. Premiums 52., 502. 
cane BARRISTER, who a and 2s/, respectively will be awarded. ' Mr. James Fildes 

S ’ 


pr baat 7 Pi: aay hon, secretary, Quay Street, Manchester. 
te ey, ED WHEE Oe Siaitio answer SUNDERLAND.—April 30,—Designs are invited for proposed 


in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the alterations and additions to Victoria Hall, Sunderland. Pre- 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this| miums of 100/., 5c/. and 25/. will be awarded for the first, 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further | second and third designs respectively. Mr. F. M. Bowey, 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our | Town Hall, Sunderland. ) 

‘ ytaders. All ‘létters must be addressed “LEGAL YEOVIL —April 3to.—Premiums of twenty and ten guineas 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,” Imperial Build- | respectively are offered for the two best schemes for laying-out 


: L Cs London EC a piece of land on which it is proposed to erect a town hall, 
. dd ; pe i pe erbatarta. ae Loved, municipal buildings, markets, &c. Particulars may be obtained 
ator will be glad to receive from Architects in London | trom the Borough Surveyor, at the Town Hall. 


and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 

and other particulars of Works in progress in which they = 

may be interestéd. — Fit 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must CONTRACTS OPEN. 

necessarily be held responsible for their contents. KER 
= _ACCRINGTON.— March bee bandits oo of ANG 

. existing open sheds on the fish market into closed stores. r. 

TENDERS, ETC. Wm i Manaus borough engineer, Town Hall, Accrington. 


*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- _ASHFORD —March 12 —For erection of schoolrooms, com- 
prising a central hall and surrounding classrooms at the 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- schools at Ashford, Middlesex. Mr. F. W. Roper, architect, 
ticularly requested that information of this description be | 9 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate BARNSLEY.—March 2.—For erection of two houses and 


. outbuildings in Sheffield Road, Barnsley. Messrs. Crawshaw 
ey rdon F.C, not later LS Se ae OC occa gh & Wilkinson, architects, 13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 


BARNSLEY —March 2.—For erection of twelve dwelling- 


hat. 


houses and outbuildings at Monk Bretton. Mr. J. W. E. 
ca ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT. Knight, architect, 22 Regent Street, Barnsley. 
“VERITAS.”—We are of opinion that you have no claim BARROW.— For erection of new printing works and offices 


against the tramway company. The only claim which you | for the Barrow News and Mail, Ltd. Mr. E. M. Young, 
might have is one for damages occasioned by deterioration in | architect, go Duke Street, Barrow-in- Furness. 
value of the property, and so far as we can tell it would be BOCKING.—March 11.—For alterations and additions to the 
impossible for you to prove these damages. Bocking Board schools. Mr, Chas. W. Clark, architect, 
Coggeshall, Essex. 

BRADFORD.—March 2.—For erection of a new tramcar 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. depot at Saltaire. Mr. Frederick Stevens, town clerk, Town 
=e Hall, Bradford. 
BLACKPOOL.—April 14:—Designs are invited for a technical BRADFORD.—March 3.—For erection of a Baptist chapel 


school to be erected in Blackpool at a cost not exceeding | and school at Legrams Lane and Horton Grange Road, Brad- 
15,090/, Premiums of 697, 254, and 15/. will be awarded for | ford. Mr. Abm. Sharp, architect, Pearl Assurance Buildings, 
designs adjudged of sufficient merit, and placed first, second | Market Street, Bradford. 


and third in order respectively. Mr. John S,. Brodie, borough BRADFORD.—-March 4.—For erection of offices and con- 

surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. veniences at the Bradford Moor fair ground. Mr. Frederick 
CASTLEFORD, YORKS.—March 31.—Designs are invited for | Stevens, town clerk, Town Hall, Bradford. 

a free library. Premiums 15/. and 1o/. respectively. Mr. H. BRADFORD.—March 11.—For alterations and additions at 

H. Broadbent, clerk to Urban District Council, Town Hall, | the Barkerend Board schools, Undercliffe Street. Mr. Tho. 

Castleford. Garbutt, clerk, School Board Office, Manor Row, Bradford. 
CHEPPING WYCOMBE.—March 4.—Designs are invited for BRIDLINGTON.—March 3.—For erection of a brick and 


the erection of a town hall and municipal buildings. Premiums | stone lifeboat house near the Marine Drive at Bridlington, 
of 100 guineas and 25 guineas will be awarded for the designs | Yorks. Mr. W. T. Douglas, architect, 15 Victoria Street, 
placed first and second respectively. Mr. T. J. Rushbrooke, | Westminster, S.W. 
borough surveyor, 77E aston Street, Wycombe. BRIDGWATER.— March 3.—For addition of a new sorting- 
FENTON.—April 30—Designs are invited for a public | office to the head post-office at Bridgwater, for the Commis- 
free library. Premiums of 60/. and 30/. are offered for the two | sioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Particulars 
selected designs. Mr. S,. A. Goodall, surveyor, Town Hall, may be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, 
Fenton. London, S.W. 


INCREASE ™: EFFICIENCY 
| or EMIPLOYEES 


BY 
PROVIDING THEM WITH AN AMPLE SUPPLY 


FRESH WARM AIR. 


SEND FOR TREATISE Asa AND LIsT OF REFERENCES. 


STURTEVANT ENGINEERING Co. Lb: 17 QUEEN VICTORIA’ STREET, LONDON. 
PARIS, BERLIN. STOCKHOLM. AMSTERDAM. MILAN. 
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erection of electric-power 
Mr. Francis J. Tillstone, 


BRIGHTON.—March 2.—For 
station at Southwick, near Brighton. 
town clerk, Town Hall, Brighton. 

BRIGHTON.—March 10.—For alterations, &c , to the ceiling 
and roof of the laundry at the workhouse, Elm Grove. Mr. 
H. S. Reed, Parochial Offices, Brighton. 


BRISTOL —March 2.—For erection of a municipal common 
lodging-house, Wade, Street. Mr. T. H. Yabbicom, city engi- 
neer, Bristol. — 

Bristol —March 9.—For construction at Canon’s, Marsh, 
Bristol, of a new deep-water wharf wall, having a total length 
of about 340 yards, together with railway sidings and hauling 
roads. Mr. W. W. Squire, engineer, Underfall Yard, Cumber- 
land Road, Bristol. 

BROOMHILL.—For erection of schools for. 450 children, 
mistress’s hostel, caretaker’s house, &c, at South Broomhill, 
Northumberland. Mr. J. Wightman Douglas, architect, 4o 
Bondgate Without, Alnwick. 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.—March 12.—For 
Wesleyan church, &c., Budleigh Saiterton, Devon. 
Boney, architect, 124 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


BURNLEY.—March 2.—For erection of eight houses in 
Brunel Street, off Padiham Road. Mr. R. S. Bridge, 176 
South Bank Road, Southport. 


Carpis Bay.—March 2—For erection of five dwelling- 
houses at Carbis Bay, Cornwall. Mr. Henry Maddern, archi- 
tect, Clarence Street, Penzance. 

CHARTHAM —March 9.—For erection of an infants’ school 
and offices and alterations to the Board school, Chartham, near 
Canterbury. Mr. G. Smith, architect, 34 Station Road, Canter- 
bury. 

CHELSEA —March 3.—For erection of three new blocks of 
buildings and sundry other works at King’s Road and Sydney 
Street, Chelsea, S W., in extension of the workhouse and offices. 
Mr. Joshua Dowling, clerk to Guardians, 250 King’s Road, 
Chelsea, S.W. 

CLACTON-ON-SEA.—March 7.—For erection of a school in 
Holland Road. Mr. T. H. Baker, architect, Station Road, 
Clacton-on-Sea. 

COALVILLE — March 17.—For erection of a pumping station 
and engineer’s cottage at Coalville, Leicester. Mr. Thomas 
Jesson, clerk, Urban District Council, Coalville, Leicester, 


erection of 
Mr. W. H. 


COCKERMOUTH.—For enlargement of the isolation hospital, 
Wyndham Row. Mr J. B. Wilson, surveyor 


COLCHESTER.—For erection of two villas in Maldon Road, 
Mr. Ernest R. Beckwith, architect, St. John’s Street, Col- 
chester. 

Cork.—March 22.—For erection of dwelling-house at 
Ballinlough Road. Mr. D. J. Coakley, architect, 1 Charlotte 
Quay, Cork. 

CRAYFORD.—March 2 —For erection of Northend school, 
Crayford. Mr. C. L. Morgan, architect, 43 Cannon Street, Ec 


DALSTON.—March 3.—For alterations and additions to 
United Methodist Free church, Dalston Mr. H.. He 
Hodgkinson, architect, 9 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 


DARLINGTON.—-March 3 —For erection of. car-shed, work- 
shops, stores and offices. Mr. H. G. Steavenson, town clerk, 
Town Hall. 


DERBY.—March 2.—For alterations and additions to 
administrative block, infectious diseases hospital, Little 
Chester. Mr. G. Trevelyan Lee, town clerk, 15 Tenant Street, 
Derby. 

DURHAM —March 6.—For enlargement at the post office 
at Durham. Particulars may. be obtained. at A. M.. Office of 
Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


GREAT YARMOUTH —March 3 —For alteration of boundary 
walling, removal and re-erection of children’s offices, &c, at 
Northgate school, Great Yarmouth. . Messrs. Olley & Haward, 
architects, Queen Street, Great Yarmceuth. 


HALIFAX —March 6.—-For erection of the new Shakespeare: 
hotel in Horton Street. Messrs. Richard Horsfall & Son, 
architects, 224 Commercial Street, Halifax. 


HALIFAX.—March 13.—For erection of a house at Hand 
Carr, Luddenden Foot. Mr. Thomas Hy. Tyson, architect, 
Fountain Street, Halifax. 


HANDSWORTH.—March 3.—For erection of an open shed 
with galvanised iron roof supported on iron columns, and for 
the extension of present house at the sanitary depot, Queen's 
Head Road, Handsworth, Staffs. Mr. H. Richardson, 
surveyor, Council House, Handsworth, Birminghain. 

HARROGATE.—Feb. 28.—For erection of an entrance 
Indge and two cottages. Rev. Dr. Haslam, New College, 
Harrogate. zs 


LINCRUSTA-W ALTON THE SUNBURY WALL DECORATIO 


THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. 


SOLID in Colour, Relief & Val 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Filling 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


CAMEOID, 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, 8 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a materiale eg reliable, 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 


FRE DK. WALTON & CO, Lt., Sole Manufacturers and Patentee 


Telegrams, 
“ Lincrusta-Walton, London.’ 


14 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


plepeees. 
No. sea, GERRAI 


MELLOWES & CO.’S 


ECLIPSE ROOF- GiLAZING 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, alli 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


Rallways and Corporations. 
All particulars Fr 


principal 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.¥ 


| i "ss NUFOCTORS iS uy WZ 
~RVERY DESCHIETIOI ink“ @ : 


ae 


fe’ TELEGRAMS ; 
o j “KRULLETTER / LON DON. 
/ BY) 


a TELEPHONE | : Be Tice 
-<<0+~//P, OY SANTRAL ‘nu? 4022 5 i coe 
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HEATH.—March 3.-—For additions and alterations to 
schools at Doe Lea, near Heath, Derby. Messrs. Rollinson & 
Son, architects, 13 Corporation Street, Chesterfield. 

Hypr.—March 3.—For erection of a hospital near Back 
Bower Lane, Hyde. Mr. Thos. Brownson, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Hyde. 

ILFORD.—March 24.—For erection of a crematorium at the 
City of London cemetery, Little Ilford, Essex. Clerk of the 
City of London Burial Board, Guildhall, E.C. 

IRELAND.—March 2.—For erection of business premises 
and dwelling-house at South Main Street, Youghal. Mr. James 
F. McMullen, architect, 30 South Street, Cork 

[IRELAND —March 2.—For covering the steel footbridge at 
Dromin station with corrugated iron roof, timber sheeting, &c., 
for the Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland); Mr. T. 
Morrison, secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 

IRELAND.— March 2 —For erection of two houses at Bally- 
daheen, Mallow. Mr. James Nunan, solicitor, Mallow. 

IRELAND —March,4.—For erection of four detached villas 
at Helen’s Bay, Belfast. Mr. James G. Lindsay, architect, 
1 Glengall Place, Belfast. 

IRELAND.— March 6.—For erection of a church at Park 
Avenue, Londonderry. Mr. M. A. Robinson, architect, 
Richmond Street, Londonderry. 

IRELAND —March 10.—For erection of male block and 
extension of female wing at the asylum, Letterkenny, co. 
Donegal. Mr. J. P. M‘Grath, architect, Commercial Buildings, 
Foyle Street, Londonderry. 

ISLEWORTH —March 18.—For demolition of old workhouse 
premises off the Twickenham Road, Isleworth. Mr. William 
Stephens, clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth, W. 

KEIGHLEY.—March 4—For erection of five shops and 
dwellings, Cavendish Street and Lawkholme Lane, Keighley. 
Messrs Barber Hopkinson & Co., architects, Craven Bank 
Chambers, Keighley. 

KENSINGTON. —March 10.—For the repair, strengthening 
and making watertight of the first-class swimming-bath at the 
Lancaster Road Baths, North Kensington. The Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Kensington. 

KETTERING —March 9.—For erection of an electric light 
ind power station and refuse-destructor, and a chimney-shaft 


KIRKBY IRELETH.—March 9.—For taking-down and re- 
building Bank End (Hundred) bridge on the district road from 
Bank End to Grizebeck, over the Grize Beck, in the township 
of Kirkby Ireleth. Plans may be seen at the County Bridge- 
master’s Office, Preston. 

KNUTSFORD.—March 3.—For erection of an administrative 
block, covered ways, &c., and for executing certain drainage 
works at the workhouse at Knutsford, CheShire. Mr. Robert 
J. M’Beath, architect, Birnam House, Sale. 

LITTLEHAMPTON.— March 4.—For construction of under- 
ground public conveniences on the Green, near Esplanade, 
Littlehampton Mr. Arthur Shelley, clerk U.D.C., Town 
Offices, Littlehampton. 

LIVERSEDGE -—March 2—For reconstruction of the Old 
Oak inn, Littletown, Liversedge, Yorks; Mr. W. H. D. 
Horsfall, architect, 6 Harrison Road, Halifax. 

LONDON.—March 3.—For construction of an underground 
convenience in Blomfield Street. Plans and specifications 
may be seen at the office of the Engineer, Guildhall. 


LONDON.--March 10.—For erection of offices at Euston 
Road, N W., for the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society. Mr, M. 
C. Meaby, Jessel Chambers, 88-90 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

Lonpon, W.—March 17.—For alteration to arches in 
the goods yard, &c., at Paddington Station, for the Great 
Western Railway Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, 
Paddington Station, London. 

LOUGHBOROUGH.—March 2.—For erection of new Sunday- 
schools at the Wesley chapel, Woodgate, Leics. Messrs, 
Barrowcliff & Allcock, architects, Loughborough. 

LOWER BEBINGTON.—March 2.—For supply of macadam, 
setts, kerbs, channels and flags. Mr. H. W. Corrie, surveyor, 
Council Offices, Lower Bebington. 

MANCHESTER.—March 7.—For reconstruction of retort- 
house at the Rochdale Road station. Mr. C. Nickson, super- 
intendent, Gas Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—March 16.—For erection of the Victoria 
Baths, High Street, Chorlton-on-Medlock. Particulars may 
be obtained at the office of the City Architect, Town Hall 
Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—March 21 —For construction of an under- 
ground lavatory for males at the junction of Corporation Street 


or the same, near the Rockingham Road. Mr. John Bond, 


Jerk, U.D.C., Market Street, Kettering. 


and Miller Street, Manchester, 


Particulars may be obtained 


at the offices of the City Surveyor, Town Hall. 


ELECTRIC 


YDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


FINEST ‘ HYDRO MADE. 
T, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


IRTLEY FIRE CLAY CO, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.), 


LLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


ZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


JERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


ESTAB.] “1871. 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
“‘LIMMER, LONDON,” 2147 
London Wall. 


= 
ForM or BLoee 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices | § Y 


2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 
Construction. 


By its use 
alone can any 
Building be rendered 
Absolutely Safe from Fire. 


HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS: 
TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 
a lt a 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices ot 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 


,COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


failing required. Absolutely Wind Proof, 


Cannot Strip in. the most exposed situation. 


anufacturers. of everydescription of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 


Medal Paris, 1867. 


Only Medal, Vienna 1873. 
Works_BRIDGWATER. 


SOMERSET. 


LXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. | 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & Co. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 


W. SALTER & CO. 
=<... SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 

= 7 AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 

i) «©6Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
j Flat Roofs, Basement and other 

Floors, &c., or any other Asphaite 

ing Work. AJ] communications to 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON. W, 
a 


J. WEEKS & CO., LIMITED, 
KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 


Supply all kinds of Boilers, their Improved and other valve 
tested Hot-water Pipes, Oastings, Connections and Fittings 
at lowest retail prices, 

Telegraph, “ Hortulanus, London.” Telephone No. 8729 


xs 


LIVERPOOL. 


‘Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 


ARCHITECTS for introduetion of Business, 


Subscribed Capital, 22,2 28,875. 
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MARSDEN.—March 9.— For erection{of weaving sheds, &c, 
containing over 2,000 scuare yards of. floor area, at New Mills, 
Marsden, Yorks. Mr. John E. Lunn, architect, Milnsbridge. 

NorwIcH.—March 2.— For erection of a public convenience 
at the corner or Distillery Street and Dereham Road. Mr. 
Arthur E. Collins, engineer, Guildhall, Norwich. 

NORWOOD, S. E—March 2—For enlarging the buildings 
of the Technical Institute, Knight’s Hill. Messrs. Hart & 
Waterhouse, 1 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 

Raunps.—March 2.—For additions to boot and shoe 
factory at Raunds. Mr, Frederick Peacock, secretary, Hill 
aineel, Raunds. 

ROCHDALE —For erection of a church at Rochdale. Mr. 
1B, H. Lingen Barker, architect, 146 St. Owen Street, Here- 
ford 

SCOTLAND —Feb.: 
on the farm of Wellhead, parish of Dyke. 
architect, Forres. 

SCOTLAND.—March 2 —For erection of a hall and offices at 
the United Free High church, Elgin. |Messrs, A. & W. 
Reid & Wittet, architects, Elgin, 

SCOTLAND.—March 5.—For erection of a house at Banff. 
Mr. Charles W. Cosser, architect, 1 Carmelite Street, Banff. 


SCOTLAND.—March 7.—For erection of Carnegie public 
library at Coatbridge. Mr. John Alston, town clerk, Municipal 
Buildings, Coatbridge. 

SCOTLAND.—March 7 —For infectious hospital at Linlith- 
gow. Messrs. John Melvin & Son, architects, Mar Street, 
Alloa. 

SCOTLAND.—March 9.—-For erection of parish church at 
Forres. Mr. John ees architect, 39 Union Street, 
Inverness. 

SCOTLAND —March 10.— For alterations and additions to 
Greenhill public school. Mr. James Strang, architect, Vicar 
Street, Falkirk. 

SEDGLEY.—March 2.—Fot erection of court-room, magis- 
trates’ room, inspector’s house, and other additions and altera- 


28 —For erection of a dwelling-house 
Mr. Peter Fulton, 
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house. Mr. S. H. Eachus, architect, Lichfield Street, Wol- 
verhampton. 

SHOREDITCH.—March 14 —For alterations to the kitchen 
at the infirmary, Hoxton Street, N. Mr.F. J. Smith, architect, 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 

SLAITHWAITE.—March 4.—For erection of divelling: house, 
Howgate Wood Road, Slaithwaite, Yorks. Mr. John E, Lunn, 
architect, Milnsbridge. 

STAINLAND. —March 2.—For erection of residence, Beeston- 
ley Lane, Stainland, Yorks. Mr. J. Akroyd, architect, oo 
Parade, Stainland. 

STALYBRIDGE.—For erection of a dwelling-house at Heyrod, 
Stalybridge. Messrs J. H. Burton & J, A. Percival, architects” 
150A Stamford Street, Ashton-under- Lyne. 

STOCKPORT.—March 7,.—-For erection of sick wards, 
dining-room, &c., at the workhouse, Chapel-en-le-Frith. 
Messrs. Garlick & Flint, architects, 5 Terrace Road, Buxton, 

ST. PANCRAS. Magen 2.—For alterations and additions to. 
the public washhouse, King Street, Camden Town, N.W Mr. 
C. H. F. Barrett, town clerk, Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.W, 


SwWINDON.—March 2.—For erection of an iron cart-shed a 
the Corporation depét, Cromwell Street, Swindon. Mr, Rok. 
Hilton, town clerk, Town Hall, Swindon. 


TWEEDMOUTH.—March 2.—For additions and alterations 
to bakery premises at Tweedmouth. Mr. J. Lorimer Miller, 
architect, 39 Hide Hill, Berwick-on-Tweed. 

WALES —For erection of a dwelling-house at Cefn Cast 
Farm, Pen-y-lan, near Cardiff. Mr. John J. Swalwell, archi- 
tect, Steam Packet Chambers, Dock Street, Newport. | 

WaALEs.—March 2.—For erection of a piece of wall near 
the Board schools at Cwm, Ebbw Vale. Mr. T. J. Thomas, 
town surveyor, Ebbw Vale. 

WALES —March 4.—For alterations and additions to the 
Garth infants’ school, Maesteg. Messrs. E. W. Burnett & oe 
architects, Jarrow House, Tondu. 


WALES.— March 5.—For erection of a dwelling-house, Bc 
at the Pwllheli gasworks. Mr. J. Hunter, architect, Pwllheli, — 


tions at Sedgley, Staffs, police station. 
architect, Stafford. 


SEDGLEY.—March 9.—For alterations at Coseley Mount 


Pleasant Board schools, and for the ere 
department, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4. & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Guantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO”PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 

COLOURED ORAWINGS: OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, 
lithographed and printed i in colours. 


PHOTO- LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


tastefully 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY’ AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
pees and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 

cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream 


OLDACRES & CO., 52 pete ‘LANE, 


W.O. 
Quantities ’’ Box, 14”* 9x5’, 2s. each 
Tele. No. 1021 3 Q. Central. Telegrams, “Qldacres, London.” 


STAINED GLASS. 


S!'EPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


O4TALOGUE SENT FREW ON APPLICATION, 


Mr. Walter H. Cheadle, 


cookery and laundry centres, 


church, Mon. 
Gardift 


ction of a new girls’ 


and caretaker’s ! mouth. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s, Telephone No. 454 Westminster. 


a re 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CoO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


T. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON. S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles, 
Dinpers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
quares, Drawing Paper, Canyas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


‘DURABLE’ ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 
AND ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
GALVANISED CORRUCATED ROOFING SHEETS. 


Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. ’ Established 50 Years. 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C, 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


METCHIM & SON, 
'POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), — 


WALES.— March 6.—For restoration of the tower of Bassaleg: 
Mr. C. B. Fowler, architect, 6 High Street, 


WALES.— March 7.—For erection of a vicarage at Oyster- 
Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, architect, Cardiff, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


DRAWING OFFICE, 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Proeess, : 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different einds), 


|/POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers og 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. : 
Send for Particulars, and send for Cataiogues and Samples 


CEO. J. POORE & GO. LTD., LIVERPO 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPH 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMON 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadw: 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster: 
Telegraphic Address, * Cartoons, London 


___ |LIGH TNING = 
CONDUCTOR! 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, ye 


W. J. FURSE & ce 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGH 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church . Bp 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURS#, NorrincHaM 


PATENT 
EMPTYING — 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and i 
London School Board. gg 


GARRATT & 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, 8. : 
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WALES —March 9.—For alterations and additions to Aber- 
Mr. 
architect, 50 High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 


morlais schools, Merthyr Tydfil. 


WALES.—March 1o0.—For additions, alterations and jm- 
provements to the St. Helen’s Board school, Swansea. 
G. E. T, Laurence, architect, Chandos Chambers, 


Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


WaLES.—March 12.—For construction of new 
station buildings near the North Dock, Newport. 


Wolfe Barry and Partners, 


WALSALL —Feb. 27.—For erection of caretakers’ houses 


‘at Cheslyn Hay school and at Great 


W. J Boot, architect, Wolverhampton Road, Cannock. 


WALLSEND —For erection of Primitive Methodis 


schools, Wallsend. 
Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


WEMBLEY.—March 


chamber and painting and colouring the interior of the 
council chamber and offices, laying-on gas to premises through- 
out and fencing the yard and premises at the public offices, 


Harrow Road, Wembley. 
surveyor, Public Offices, Wembley. 


_ West AUCKLAND. 


Methodist church and school at West Auckland. Mr. R. Race, 


architect, Westgate, Weardale. 


tricity generating station, chimney-shaft, 


Stavordale Road, Weymouth. 
town clerk, Town Hall, Weymouth. 


brigade station in Queen’s Road, Wimbledon, Mr Ge H: 
Cooper, surveyor, Council Offices, The Broadway, Wimbledon. 


WISBECH.— March 
1ew Sanitary annexes, 
entilation, 


Mr. F. Burdett Ward, architect, 7 York Road, Wisbech. 


ligh Street, Wroughton, 


21 Delahay Street, Westminster, 
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J. Llewellin Smith, 


For making setts, 


Mr. 
Buckingham 


pumping 
Sir John 


For the ironmongery, furniture, 
twenty-bed pavilion now’ in 
pox hospital at Bagnall, Staffs. 
tect, Albion Street, Hanley. 


TENDERS. 


ALNWICK. 
&c., out of material in Walkergate, and 


paving in Pottergate, New Row. 
W. AppPLesy, Alnwick (accepted) 


BLGNAULL. 

drapery and plumbing for the 
course of erection at the small- 
Mr. ELIJAH JONES, archi- 


Wyrley school. Mr. 
Accepted tenders. 
Holdgate & Small, Stoke-on-Trent, ironmon- 
: : t Sunday gery ; ; : : . ; cAPig Tr 6 
Mr. T. E. Davidson, architect, 32 Clayton Fleet & Co., Stoke-on-Trent, drapery ives 4{ II Io 
Bee & Co, Hanley, furniture Figs : 38°16. 5 
12,—For ventilating the council A. Shaw & Co., Fenton, plumbing rT ego pe ae 
Sherratt, Burslem, bedsteads " i DLW 9 
Mr. Cecil R. W. Chapman, : BETHNAL GREEN. 
For erection of maternity wards. 

. aike F. & F. J. Wood ¢ “LES 7A30 OF -O 
March 21.—For erection of Primitive Martin, Wells & Co. “UIRG00.fG' 0 
Hayden & Sons, 12,000 0 o 
C. Dearing & Sons. 11,997 0 o 
. Hollowa E ‘i : ” 11,933) of oO 

WEYMOUTH.—March 11.—For construction of an elec- y A 272 II 
&c, at Sunny Bank, fone aa & Sons ee roe) 
Sir Richard Nicholas Howard, J. Shelbourne. Bet at i Oy 
Foster Bros. II,793 090 
G. Parker : ; II,740 0 @ 
WIMBLEDON —March 3.—For erection of a central fire J. Appleby & Sons . 11,648 o o 
W. Lawrence . 2 11,490 0 o 
McCormick & Sons 11,478 0 o 
9.—For alterations to existing premises, he ee 5 be 
new drainage system, improvement of Pere Bros Pe ye 
heating of wards and annexes at the workhouse. iT Wall & Co aap 3 3 

F BO7% 
Richardson, ; - 10,999 0 o 
WROUGHTON.—March 4.—For erection of two houses in Shillitoe & Sons : - 10,990 0 o 
Wilts. Messrs. William Drew & A. Symes 10,850 0 oO 


ons, architects, 28 Regent Circus, Swindon. 


Tenders referred to a committee for consideration. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


AG TAR PAVIN 


‘tificial Stone § Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


V SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
alte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


Cc. W. HOBMAN & co. 
4AIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 
ES enue oeiceetesenteet Hekereh a 


ITCHELL & CO. 


t Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
AN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.c, 


description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
or of Churches, Mansions, Residences. Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 
imates supplied. Trial order solicited. 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


(Late of 87 Charlotte S8t.,W.) 
Linhope Street Works, 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds, | 


{VAL DE TRAVERS 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of F ire-clay, | 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


ne aetna nna La ane oe 
A LIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” | 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & co. LTD 
Imperial Buildings. Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


a la ee 
CONTRACTORS TO H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS. 


WALTER’S |". 


| 
2 | 


Dorset Square, N.W. 


HELLIWELL 


TENT GLAZING 


'ORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS, 


FFIOE! 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.¥. co 


THE MOST POWERFUL 
EXTRACTOR MADE. 


Soid Hinged Sherringhams, Mica 
Liaps, Tobin’s Tubes, Smoky Chim- 
ney Oowls, «ec, 


DESIGN No. 1-0, 


WALTERS( Wolverhampton) | 
WOLVERHAMPTON, | 
London Representative :— 
t MR. H. J. HORTON, / 
‘| $5Gracechurch Street 


VENTILATORS ; 


Also Makers of WALTER'S’ Patent f 


Melbourne Street, Ltd. | 


E.C. ’ | published on 


ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED’ OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAT, FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses; Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers‘and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY 


Chimney Columns 
Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Worksrequired, 


Colliery Signals 


AND 


Electric Bells 
Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free, 
Distance no object, 


Telegrams, fy 
Blackburn, -Nottingham.’ 
Telephone No. 238, p 
Nottingham. 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
Application to The Pulslisher. j 
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(BARNARD CASTLE. 
For erection of a warehouse. Messrs. PEGG & FARROW, 
architects, 7 Market Place, Barnard Castle. 


D. D. Hall . £543 14 
C. Martin : : ; : : : 518 8 
G. P. Robinson . : : : - oe 960 4 
R. Wilson’ . 359° 8 
G. SCOTT, Marshall Street, " Barnard Castle (ac- 

cepted ) : : : RMEOA 7 RAO 


J. Kyle & Sons (withdr awn) 
T. Jones (withdraw) . ; : : < ° 


COTTINGLZY. 


For erection of seven dwelling-houses at Cottingley, Yorks. 
Mr. Wm. RHODES NUNNS, architect, Market» Street, 
Bingley. 

Accepted tenders. 
S. Greenwood & Son, Wilsden, Bradford, builder 


and contractor. . £877.00 
W. Holmes, Wilsden, "Bradford, carpenter and 

joiner : Byypeineh SY ai 
J. Edmonson, Glen Lee, plasterer 110 70.40 
W. Thornton, Bromley Road, Bingley, slater 69 0 Oo 
J. Hanson, Duckworth Lane, Bradford, Plubiber 54 5 0 


DENMARK HILL... 


For erection of a Congregational church. Mr. ALFRED CONDER, 
architect, Palace Chambers, Westminster. 


Staines & Son . ; ‘£748 O70 
W. H. Lascelles & Co. 8,952 0 O 
E Brown & Sons 8,697 0 © 
Joseph Bowyer & Co. 8,694 °o oO 
John Grover & Son . 8,640 0 O 
L. H. & R. Roberts . O55 7.0 a0 0 
Colls & Sons 6,427 410.10 
Stimpson & Co. 8,420. 0 O 
Courtney & Fairbairn 8,399 0 Oo 
Thos. Rider & Son 8,240 0 O 
T. H. Kingerlee & Sons 8,087 0 Oo 
McCormick & Sons . 7,947 09 O 
W. Akers & Co. 75623 20340 
HENRY YOUNG (accepted with Fee 7977 2070 


00 OW 


DARLINGTON. 

For enlarging the electric-power station. Mr.. Grorcr. 
WINTER, borough surveyor and waterworks. engineer,. 
Quantities by Mr. H. T. NEILSON, Darliogeng 

Accepted tenders. . 
Smith Bros , Ltd, excavator, bricklayer, mason and: 
plasterer, Burnley. 
R. T. Snaith, carpenter and joiner, Darlington: 
J. Mundy, ironfounder and smith, 30 East Vale Place, - 
Kelvinhaugh, Glasgow. (4 
Thos. Armitstead, plumber and glazier, Darlington. 
Wharton Bros, slater, Darlington. 
Thos. Metcalfe, painter, Darlington, 


ERITH. 

For supply and erection of oak- pale fence, 7 feet in height, 
with angle-iron standards bedded in concrete, and removal ’ 
and re-erection of existing fencing at the sewage-disposal 
works, Anchor Bax) Erith, Kent. j 


J. F. Varrall ot 2 £200 Oem 
G..G, Page: - ‘ ; : ; : 194 10 0. 
Enness Bros. ; es 194 0 0, 
Thames Steam Sawmills, Ltd. » 185.15 a 
F. Spencer & Son - : : » 79 Tone 
FripAY & LING, 15 Nursery, Northend (ac- 
cepted ) ; 3 : 5 : - 154 48 


ISLE OF ELY. 


For supply of materials during year ending March 31, 1904, for. 
the Isle of Ely Urban District Council. 
Accepted tenders. 
Granite. 
Groby Granite Co, Groby. 
Ellis & Everard, Bardon Hill. 
Charnwood Co, Charnwood. 
Ireland & Knight, Mancetter. 
Enderby and Stoney Stanton Granite Co, 
L. Sommerfeld, Quenast. 
W. Grimley & Co, Cliffe Hill. 
J. Collett, Mancetter. | 


Lron slag. 
Islip Iron Co, Thrapston, 


HAM HILL STONE. | 


DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILu AND 


(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., 


DOULTING STONE CO. 
STRAND, 


FITTINGS® 


=Kaue 
Mines <i 


es 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


-RAVES’ PATENT ‘ROOFING 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 


% 
ts I 
i 

4 

al 


FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES; io, 
Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PEROOF. | 


SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULL PARTICULARS, QRAVES’ PATENT ROOFING C0., 14 WATER STREET, LINERS 


(ALEXANDER DicK’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 


LTD. 


aA 


THE DELTA METAL C€O., 


110 CANNON STREET, 
LOND > =.C. 


eae Spta 
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SUPPLEMENT 
IPSWICH. LAMBETH. 

For supply of twenty-six electric tramway cars. Messrs. For alterations and additions to the infirmary laundry. 
KENNEDY & JENKIN, consulting engineers, 17 Victoria J. F. Holliday . 4 P : , ; -£h 837 5 oO 
Street, Westminster. S. R. Moss ; ; i ; ; q 1,398 © 0 

United Augsburg Manufacturing Co, Nurn- Meche RODE VS Bd : : : 4 : TENT 7.1 0-~ 0 
berg (Schuckert equipment) (tools omitted) 417,338 16° 8 H. L. Holloway ; ‘ : ; 1 serls354 0 0 
Midland Railway Carriage and Waggon Co, Davis & Clayton : ; ; : . . 1,350.0 .0 
Shrewsbury (Brill trucks—B.T.-H.) . 16,460 18 o B. E. Nightingale |. ‘ ; i ethl,gt5-,0% 0 
British Thomson- Houston Co (Milnes bodies, Balaam Bros. . , ' : ; ; . 1,285 0 0 
Brill or Milnes trucks—own) 15,849 0 oO G. Parker . : ‘ A ; : : . 21,280. 0 0 
Witting Bros. lapece bodies, McGuire trucks J. Shelbourne & Co. . : ; : i . 1,270'0 0 
—own “S”) 1S efeg 3 eo.|' @ Ad E. Symes: i ye tee ee ere ¢.47;265. OO 
Dick, Kerr &: Co, Londou (Electric Tram J. Parsons. : f ; : : . . 1,249 0 0 
and Railway Carriage Works—own) . me PS. 7005) 4.0 T. Pearce . : 2 ‘ P ; meniiee7) OF O; 
G. F. Milnes & Co. (own—Westinghouse) ais colelo..O Eo Richardson d : ‘ ; ; . 1,198 0 0 
British Thomson-Houston Co. (Brush bodies, W. Lawrence & Son. : ; 7 hs . 1,198 0 0 
Brill or Milnes trucks—own) “ #2 05,745410:. 0 Foster Bros. . _ ; ‘ f ; PET106)-0 Oo 
Brush Co (own—Westinghouse) ©. 15,679 4-6 Ll. Whitehead & Co. _ . f : ; ; TIg> 0 o 
British Thomson- Houston Co. (Milnes bodies, T. Willis . ; : : ? ; ; . 1,187 0.0 
Brush trucks—own) . ; 15,667 o Oo iy Kentuse 1,098 0 Oo 
G. F. Milnes & Co. (own— Gi -H) . 15,581 Il oO H. BRAGG & Son, 66 Robsart Street, Brixton, 
British Thomson-Houston Co (Brush—own) 15,563 0 oO S.W. (accepted) . > . 4 . 1,027.0 0 
Witting Bros, London (Brush—own “S”) . 15,489 3 0 
Brush Co. own—B.T. > San 15,424 6 0 
Beercine Elektricitats- Gesellschaft, Berlin , poss: ‘ 
(Brush—own) . 15,404 12 0 For Teens Gee ia Wie een neh fencing and gates at the 
G. F, Milnes & Co, Hadle (own—Wittin Wenel 5,203) 12 0 : 
British Electric Car Con London eee ate Motley & Green, Ltd. . . . . £3526 16>0 
Westinghouse or B.T.-H) . I5,IQI 11 2 W. Hayward & Sons, Ltd. : , : ZA70" 0 \9 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co., Lough- Wenham & Waters, Ltd... . «©  .  « 2,352 0 © 
borough (own—own) . 15,170 17 0 D. Rowell - : 3 2. 190).10. 0 
BRITISH WESTINGHOUSE MANUFACTURING Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, wer 7 ae 2,156 11 3 
Co. (Brush-—own) (accepted). . 15,149 18 o J. Priest & Son, Ltd. vee es Ee Seuenet oo OC.) O 
British Westinghouse Manufacturing Go: ; Rowland Bros. . : : : . . 343047, 9 0 
’ London (British Electric Car Co.—own) . 15,019 18 0 F. Morton& Co,Ltd. . . . .. « 1,950 0 © 
British Thomson- Houston Co., Rugby (British M, Webb . : - : . : ° - 1,867 9 9 
Electric Car Co’s car bodies and trucks— Hill & Smith . : ° : - 1,860 16 o 
own electrical equipment) . 15,094 0 0 Dudley Art Metal Co., Lid wes ° ° #\1,840° 5 <0 
Note.—The designation in parentheses refers to car bodies bas Bae egcaes : Co te CER a ? ae a ie 
é : : ee eA 
and trucks and electrical equipment. He fwRaybould & Ca" nee Is Coon thio 
IRELAND. Je Blwells co =: Mr ae sh Me ee) O02, 117-1 ..O 

For construction of a double culvert under Whiterock Road, Be Ca Barton: 7, 1,660 0 o 
Belfast. A. E. Woop, Arabin Ironworks, Brockley, 5S. E. 

J. Ross & Son, Cliftonville, Belfast (accepted ). (accepicd ) me os. ; . OARS PE: 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC 


LIE TS rssttiicet tifrs 


HYDRAULIC, ELECTRIC, 


International Exhibition 
Edinburgh, 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. 


Maker of all kinds of 


EAM, HAND, AND POWER, HYDRAULIC, 
oy ELECTRICAL, 
S HAND-POWER. 
ASSENGERS i! LIFTS & CRANES 


For Hotels, Clubs, 

1 Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, Railway Sta- 
tions, &c. For working 
from Town’s Mains, 
Overhead ‘Tanks, Gas 
Engines or Accumu- 

lators. 


And GOODS. 


ipplied to H.M. Government, 
Railway Companies, Hotels, 
Clubs, Public Buildings, 
‘Warehouses, Wharfs, and 
Private Houses. 


. MIDDLETON, 


Pesuc & GENERAL Beclitca: 


leepscar Foundry, Leeds. 
COURS. LEHR ane ome SOHN BENNIE 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow; Paisley 
Station, Ayr Station 
Hotel, Perth Sta- 
tion and Hotel, 
the’ New Club, 
==> Glasgow; Court 

Houses, Glasgow, 
&e., &c, 


RaW are 

EDWIN ILOROYDI: 

HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS, 


CROWN WORKS, 


sraphic Address, “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER 


dhone No. 214. 
Tondon Agent— Star Engine Works, 


a. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Moncur St., GLASGOW. 


LEEDS. 


Illustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request. 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. 


TERRA-COT T Act 


GLAZED BRICKS. 


Vol. LXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Aandsomely bound in Cloth. 
Price 12s. 60. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


ARCHITEC- 


pik ot Water 


The original introducers of the 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


(Fas. 27, 1903. 


SUPPLEMENT 


MORPETH. 


For erection of offices, iron bar division fences, cement con- 
creting, forming entrance to market, gates and fencing, &c., 
in connection with the new Cattle Market ; also for the 
formation and paving of roads from Oldgate Street to the 


market. Mr. J. DAVISON, borough surveyor. 
F. Hepple. essa 16.5 
T. W. Weir 2,300; O.,-0 
R. C. Hall 2927 251) 7 
R, Carse & Son ZO? 19.10. 
G Dixon . ; 2,145 6 6 
Maclaren & Co. 3 2,142 13 5 
G. Waterston & Son 227 AGLI 
J. Hadfield & Co... 3 : ; ; 25h ONO 
M. Younc, Elm Grove, Hexham (acccfted) L7A2 C5. 50 


NAN TWICH. : 
For providing and fixing two of Barford & Perkins’s water 
heaters or calorifiers and other works -at the workhouse 


Mr. C. E. DAVENPORT, architect, Hospital Street, 
Nantwich. 

CLARKE & SHAKESHAFT, The Foundry, Nant- 
wich (accepted) . : . : : o2 10.170 

NORTH BERWICK. 
For repair of the carriageway of Fidra Terrace. 

CRAIGPARK WHINSTONE QUARRY CoO, 21 Port 

Hamilton, Edinburgh (accepéed ) . £410 16 oO 


SCOTLAND. 
For supplying and laying about 3,4co yards of 8-inch and 


6-inch cast-iron water-pipes at Stonehaven. Mr. GEO. 

MURDOCH, burgh surveyor. 
J. Walker . 3 : ; . £1,948 10 3 
W. Mitchell & Sons. «> Bzrer 27.6 
J. Murray. 1,544 15. 3 
A. McKay 1490" 77 <0 
T.S.cDitek . E477 735; 16 
W. Smith, jun. . : ; 5 : 2 I hES eo 
J. Blaikie& Sons. : e 4 : <a Re 1-0 
Jj. Laing & Sons : ; : : : ARAB LORS O 
J. Ross, 61 Barclay Street, Stonehaven (ac- 

cepted) . ; : 1,387 15 0 


POOLE. 
For laying a drain at Hamworthy and making-up the Canford 
Cliffs Road North, Parkstone. Mr. JOHN ELFORD, sur- 
veyor. 


W. P. SAUNDERS, Bournemouth (accepted ) / £497. Samo 


SEVENOAKS. 
For street works in Baham Road (from Quaker’s Hall Lane to 
Seal Hollow Road} and Circular Road, Sevenoaks. Mr, 
S. TOWLSON, surveyor. 


ARNOLD & Son, Tonbridge (accepted ) . £1,800 0 0 


SHEFFIELD. 

For erection of offices, warehouses, workshops, furnace build- 
ings, &c., to proposed glass bottle works at Darnall Road, 
Attercliffe, Sheffield. Mr. ARTHUR FAWCETT, architect, 

’ King Street, Wakefield. 
Accepted tenders. 
W. Newbold, Hunslet, Leeds, furnace buildings. 
T. Gray & Sons, Tinsley, Sheffield, warehouses. 


Barden & Head : ; 
RICHARD, Avard (accepted ) 


SWANLEY. 
For erection of a police station at Swanley, Kent. Mr. F. W 
RUCK, county surveyor, Maidstone. 

J. a Varrell -) : ; ‘ : F - £4,959. Gmc 
T. Knight . : ; 4 : : i Bee Oo ¢ 
Goddard & Sons : : 4,050 oO «¢ 
Wo Aacher "3 3,797 Onn 
Corben & Co. 3,744 0 ¢ 
Enniss Bros. 3,683 ) mec 
H. J. Smith 3,683 0 < 
J. Lonsdale ; 3,650 oO « 
Goodwin & Jeffery 3,646 Oo « 
W. Smith & Sons 33508." aa 
Pearce & Sons. 3,590) (GE 
Wallis & Sons . 3,572 ame 
Turner & Co. 3,500 oO 
G. H. Denne 3,495 oO 
Spencer & Sons 3,493 . Gat 
J. A. Blessington 344d EB 
( 

| 


Prevents Dry Rot, 

Fungus, Decay, &c. 
Enquiries 
Solicited. 
Particulars fom MIA JOR & CO. 


Solignum 
Wood Preservative. 


and is a pleasing 

Stain. : 
Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Ltd. Selignum Depot, HULL. 


Cylindrical Tanks. 


46 & 47 HIGH ST | 

New OXFORD STREET, W 
Manufacturer of every dese 
of useful and ornament 


WIREWOR 


Sieves, Lime Sereens, 
Rails, Wirework for 
Case, Lifts, &e. 
Special low quotations for Wi 
for the protection of Windo 
Skylights. 


TURAL 
SANITARY PIPES. 


Estimates and Ilustratior 
free on application. 


TELEPHONE 2495 GHRRA) 


HAYWOOD & CO. L’ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED SANITARY PIP 


YARD GULLIES, &c. & 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRI 
‘CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS, 


Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-20 
Telegrams, “ Haywood, Moria” 
National Telephone, No. 17. Swadiincote, 


SYUDE 2092p U2 
Law 20H 2Y2 £0 suaonpouzur 20UYHYL0 OUT 


IN ALL 


Gilt Lettered. 
| 
| 
| 


st 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 1 


or 


SUPPLEMENT 


SLAPTON. 
For alterations to latrines and new drainage at the Board 


WALES—continued. 
For erection of a cottage, Ammanford, for Mr. Thomas Lewis, 


schoois in the parish of Slapton, Devon. Mr. E. H. BAck, Brynaraul, Ammanford. Mr. DAVID JENKINS, architect, 


architect, Victoria Road, Dartmouth. Llandilo 
R, Watts. : : - : 5 ‘ ~h22% 8 0 JAMES DAVIES, Llanelly (accepted) . - ~ £252. 0 oO 
ie agecumbe ; h 4 ; } j : ie a 3 For erection of a church at Cwmllynfell, Brynamman, for the 
E, WILLS, Strete, near Dartmouth (accepted) 208 5 0 Kevs. J. Morlais Jones and T. C. Evans, Cwmllynfell, 


Mr. DAVID JENKINS, architect, Llandilo. 
Evans & ROBERTS, Station Road, Brynamman 
(accepted) - é : : wear tO, O 
For additions to the vicarage, Llangadock, for the Rev. Wm. 
Rees. Mr. DAVID JENKINS, architect, Llandilo. 
DANIEL PRICE, Llangadock (accepéed ) e257... a. O 


For erection of a memorial tower, Llanegwad, for Mr. Edward 


STANLEY. 
For sewerage works in Leeds Road and Victoria Row, Out- 
wood. Mr. FRANK MASSIE, engineer, Tetley House, 
Wakefield 


J. ARMITAGE, Outwood, Wakefield (accepted) . £925 0 o 


TOTTENHAM. Henry Bath and Rev. Evan Thomas. Mr, DaAvip 
. F . JENKINS, architect, Llandilo. 
For erection of a boundary wall and iron fencing, gates, &c., WILLIAM D. Moran, Pencrug Gwynfe, Llanga- 
wood fencing, lodge, convenience, conservatory, green- dock (accefted ). ; ; : : ; £600 0 0 


houses, &c., at the Downhills Recreation Ground, Totten- ; 
, : é : For erection of a master’s house at Clawddowen Board school, 


. Mr. W. H PRESCOTT, engineer. 
Becca & SON, 16 Bruce Grove, Totten. Llanfynydd, for the Llanfynydd School Board. Mr. 
ham (accepted) . ; : , s £5,415 17 3 DAVID JENKINS, architect, Llandilo. 
REES THOMAS, Froodvale Saw Mills, Llansawel, 
Llandilo (accepted) , ' : ; ease oo OC 


WALES. 

For alterations and additions to 158 Cowbridge Road, Cardiff, 
to convert them into shop premises. Mr. EDWIN J. JONEs, 
architect, 104 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 


For erection of a conservatory at Llandilo, for Mr. J. W. 
Nicholas, Brynteilo. Mr. DAVID JENKINS, architect, 
Llandilo, 


B. Jenkins, Brecon, superstructure. ; . £220 0 oO 


es mets eae ‘ "o | John Davies, Ffairfach, Llandilo, brick bas 80 0 oO 
G. Griffiths . 440 © oO} Forconstructing a cattle and sheep market, Llandovery. for 
Blacker Bros. 432° 1250 the Corporation, Mr. DAVID JENKINS, architect, Llandilo, 
G. Hallet 425 0 a WILLIAM D. MORGAN, Pencrug Gwynfe, 

R. E Haines AZG300 0 Llangadock, R.S.O. (accepied ) . £877 10 oO 
Williams & Hoare 405 © ©} For extension of Tabor Baptist chapel, Llanon, for the building 
A. Cadwallader ea sa aoe committee. Mr. DAVID JENKINS, architect, Llandilo. 

E. Harvey & Son ne aes ok oie es LEwIs Daviks, Penygroes, Llandebie, R S.O. 

G Couzens & Co., Tudor Road (accepied ) 392 I0 O (accepted). : : ; £595 0 0 


‘or erection of an institute, Ammanford, for the Ammanford | For erection of a shooting-box at Pumpsaint, Llanwrda, for 


institute committee. Mr. DAVID JENKINS, architect, Colonel Methuen. Mr. DAvID JENKINS, architect, 
Llandilo. Llandilo. 

JONES BROTHERS, Tirydail, Ammanford (ac- DAvID- DAviEs, Bryncrach, Pumpsaint, 
cepted) . é : : p : ; af 1.200% Or O Llanwrda, R.S.O. (accepted) . © £1:502 10) 0 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
a BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 

| a a 9 Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONUON, E.C. Telephone, 274 Holborn. 
Neen nnn rr er rer eS SSS sss SS 


VILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
chitects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See neat issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


DRKSHIRE PATENT GLAZING CO, 


(LIMITED). 


Ss LIVERSEDGE. 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the 


“PREMIER” SYSTEM 
OF GLAZING. 


ABSOLUTELY THE MOST IMPROVED 


NO WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY, 
DON OFFICE: 53 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


SS 
<I 


COLLIE. 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER; 


SUPPLEMENT 


WALES—continued. 


For rebuilding the Cross Inn, Rumsey, near Cardiff. Mr. 
EDWARD H. BRutTON, architect, 119 Queen Street, 


Cardiff. 
Lattey & Co. 
Fursey & Harris 
Goagh Bros. 
J. Allan & Son. 
S. Shepton & Son 
Miles Bros. : 
Williams & Hoare 
G. Mallett 
G. Couzens & Co. 
W. Thomas. & Co. . : : ; : 
A. W. CADWALLADER, Roath (accepted) . 


WATFORD. 


For road works for the Watford Urban District Council 


D. WATERHOUSE, surveyor. 


Addiscombe Road. 
Bracey & Clark : ; ; 8 
H. B. Watkins . . ‘ . ; ; 
H. BRown, Whippendell Road (accepted ) 


Durban Road, 
Bracey & Clark ; 4" ; 
H. Brown . d ; : 
H. B, WATKINS (accepted ) 


Pretoria Road, 
H. Brown. ; i ; 
Bracey & Clark : : 
H. B. WATKINS (accepted ) 


Chester Road. 
H. B. Watkins . . ; 
Bracey & Clark 
H. BROwN (accepted ) : 
Harwood Road. 
Bracey & Clark : ; , 
H. Brown : : : 
H. B. WATKINS (accepted ) 
Farrabine Road, 
Bracey & Clark 
H. B Watkins . : 
H. BROWN (accepted ) 


| WARMINSTER. 


architect, 53 Market Place, Warminster. 
C. Barnes : : : 


[Fes. 27, 1903. 


For erection of a cottage at Victoria Road. Mr. A, F. Lone, 


£563 0 o 
7 TORO. (ONO Hodder & Son 490 0 o 
al O1O) OO H. Franklin. 447 00 
15520°0. 0 W. H. Siarey 440 0 o 
1,400 0 O K. Butcher & Son : : : 438 18 6 
1,390’ 0.46 P. J. PONTON, Warminster (accepted) 394 0 Oo 
UBC Ip RA ea C. Weston . ‘ : ; : : 382 19 oO 
1,349 O vu 
1,320 0 0 WELLINGBOROUGH. 
1,264 17 6 | For extension of a culvert under the Workhouse Road, and 
1,249 0 oO for supply and fixing of a continuous iron fence from the 
iO) Coe 6) culvert towards the Mill House. 
W. STEVENS, Wellingborough (accepled) . - £30 30 
Me YARMOUTH. — 
For supply of boilers, &c. : 
: Accepted tenders. 
£347 0 0 Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd, two 250 h.p. boilers and economiser, 
339 90 0 41,73 135. 6a; Veritys, Ltd, carbons, £4 135. 32d. per 
337 0 O I,COO pairs. 
580 0 © Received too late for Classification. 
568 0 oO ECCLESFIELD. 
554 © ©} For sewerage works in Johnson Lane, Ecclesfield, and in 
Dog Leg Lane, Ecclesfield, near Sheffield. Mr. G. E, 
448 0 0 BEAUMONT, surveyor, Grenoside, near Sheffield. 
437 050 J. E. NADIN, Western Road, Crookes, Sheffield, 
427 0 0 for Johnson Lane (accefied ) ; ; . 4243 12.90 
J. E. NaDIN, for Dog Leg Lane (accepted ) 107 33 
1,243 .0./.0 
as ste CONTRACTS OPEN. 
CAMBERWELL.—March 2.—For street works in the follow- 
387 0 o | ing new streets, viz. Bellwood Road and Hawkslade Road, 
360 o o| Nunhead. Mr. C. William Tagg, town clerk, Town Hall, 
345 oO o | Camberwell. . Ss 
CLOWN.—March 7.—For supply of best broken slag for 
337. 9 © | roads, to be delivered between April and October 1903. About 
324 © o| 2,000 tons required. Mr. E. H. Barber, Hollin Hill, Clown, 
310 o o| Chesterfield. 


Tue BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


TELEGRAMS: 
COLE: LOuE ae BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
Coe eae Head Offices: BA TEX. 
5 LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST, 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 
QUARRIES. (lsu | QuarRies. 
MONK’S PARK. a4 {ul pao peer is . BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. of sae & age COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. Foote Wee ae STOKE GROUND. 
, = : FARLEIGH DOWN. a6rryn™ obtained “only ot WESTWOOD GROUND. 
1} er 
Pe See BRADFORD. wh % The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PREMISES, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


WYCHMONT, OLTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 


WULVERLE, OLTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 


WATERMAN'S HALL, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, E.C. 


WORCESTER.—CAPITALS IN SOUTH TRAN- 


\THEDRAL SERIES: 
SEPT. THE CRYPT. 


CROMER.—March 2.—For improvements to the Cromer 
Jest Cliff, including the construction of a shelter, paths, stairs, 
c. Mr P E. Hansell, clerk, Offices of the Cromer Protection 
ommissioners, Cromer, Norfolk, 

EccLEes.—March 16.—For supply of the following goods 
r the year ending March 31, 1904:—Setts (lonkey, paving, 
ossing, grit, no granite), flags (natural and concrete), flags 
vanhole, lamp-eye and gully), kerbs (straight and circular), 
annel stones (straight and circular), pitch, creosote oil, tar, 
epared tar, limestone (broken to various gauges), limestone 
bes and chippings (various sizes), granite macadam and 
ippings (broken to various gauges), castings, pit or river 
avel Mr. Wm. Henry Hickson, town clerk, Town Hall, 
ccles. 

KIVETON PARK —March 7.—For supply of the best broken 
ig for roads, to be delivered between April and October 1903. 
r. P. Evans, surveyor, Council Offices, Kiveton Park Station, 
effield. 


OPERATIONS for introducing the new power have been 
mmenced at Berwick. The builders have taken ina con- 
lerable part of the old shipyard as storehouses, &c., with a 
er frontage of over 109 feet. Only the necessary accommo- 
tion will be erected on this space, and ground reserved for 
ticipated developments. Only a certain number of the 
incipal streets are included in the original lighting scheme, but 
plications have come from occupants in others and from the 
sidential properties in the suburbs. 
nnections will be begun without delay. 


c | at an even temperature 
The work of fitting the | 


A HULL INDUSTRY. 

THE recent outcry against the conservatism of the business 
methods of British manufacturers, their slowness in adapting 
themselves to the changing conditions and methods of supply- 
ing the markets with their products, their cautiousness in 
adopting improvements in plant, machinery and labour-saving 
devices for handling both raw materials and work in course of 
manufacture, was one that had less ground for the somewhat 
hysterical cry of “‘ Wake up, England!” than the general public 
imagined. At the same time, it must be admitted that the dis- 
cussions on the subject had this good effect, that it caused our 
manufacturers to realise the necessity of looking forward, and 
not resting content with holding the present standard of excel- 
lence, and stirred them to a determination that if anything 
was necessary to insure the continuance of the superiority of 
British manufactures, at ail costs it should be accomplished. 

To one trade, at least, however, this charge hardly seems 
justified, namely, the Wood-Working Industry, for one im- 
provement after another has been so promptly adopted, both 
in machinery and methods of handling, that a properly equipped 
sawing and moulding mill might almost be cited as an object 
lesson of the manner in which the maximum of output with 
the minimum of labour can be obtained. 

We recently had the opportunity of inspecting the Humber 
Sawing and Moulding Mills, Hull, owned by Messrs. Beecroft & 
Wightman, Ltd., and believe a description of them will justify 
our remarks, and also prove of interest to our readers. 

A matter of the utmost importance must necessarily be the 
position in which the mill is situated, having facilities for 
bringing the cargoes of timber to the mills, and for despatch- 
ing from them the finished work. In these respects the 
Humber Mills, which cover an area of over five acres, 
are exceptionally placed, a siding of the Hull and Barnsley 
Railway running on both sides, the cargoes being loaded into 
the trucks at the docks, and delivered direct to any desired part 
of the mills, where they can be immediately placed in the saw- 
ing machines, and the trucks taken round the mill to the other 
side to receive goods ready to be forwarded to any part of the 
United Kingdom. 

Before the wood is further dealt with it is necessary that 
it should be thoroughly and properly dried—gradually effected 
Adjoining the mill is the dry house, a 
large brick building of four storeys, each floor measuring 
gi feet by 44 feet, the ground floor arranged to receive long 
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stuff, the second storey for 16 feet and under, the third for oak 
boards, and the fourth for doors, &c. The loads are taken 
inside to the hoisting apparatus, which carries one standard at 
a time on a trolley, and on reaching their floor are wheeled 
direct to their proper position and crosspiled and lathed, where 
they remain until thoroughly dried. The building is heated 
throughout by steam, and a uniform heat maintained, insuring 
that all wood before being worked up is in a thoroughly dry 
condition, without which it would be impossible to obtain the 
satisfactory results that are accomplished at these mills. 

The sawmill, which is over 200 feet in length by go feet wide, 
is thoroughly equipped with modern machinery embodying the 
latest improvements, and contains twenty-three sawing, planing 
and moulding machines, including two large drag sawbenches to 
cut logs up to 15 inches deep, four ordinary deal sawbenches, 
three double planing and moulding machines, nine single 
planing and moulding machines, which, on the occasion of our 
visit, were making architraves in oak, 1} inches by 6 inches, 
and cutting window sills, planed and grooved, at the same 
operation ; one large single planer capable of working timber 
6 by 14, or turning out match-boarding planed, grooved and 
tongued complete ; a double planer taking two boards at a 
time, with an output of seven standards a day, and also general 
joinering and other machines 

All these machines are fitted with ducts through which the 
chippings and refuse are conveyed by a large cyclone propeller 
direct to the furnace at the power-house, which is automatically 
fed, the refuse providing practically the whole of the fuel 
required for generating steam for the works, and for driving 
the necessary machinery for the electric light, which is in use 
throughout the mills and offices. We may here mention that 
a special building is devoted to keeping the saws and cutters, 
of which there are an enormous number, and is fitted with saw- 
setting and tool-cutting machinery in charge of an efficient 
staff. 

Messrs, Beecroft & Wightman, Ltd., hold very large stocks 
of architraves, mouldings in oak and redwood, doors, windows, 
&c, electric-wire casings, special floorings in various widths 
and sizes, deals, battens, boards, &c, consisting of over 3,000 
standards; and they aie also Jarge importers of mantles, 
&c We cannot speak too highly of the work we inspected, 
and the large and increasing output of the mills confirms our 
goud opinion, 

The set of room mouldings to match, “the Harrogate 
pattern,” are excellent, and were used exclusively at the Hotel 


Majestic, where the firm also supplied 300 yellow pine doo 
7 feet by 3 feet. : 
Messrs. Beecroft & Wightman, Ltd., also make a speci 
feature of sawing Jarrah-wood into blocks, the whole of th 
wood used by the Hull Corporation for road paving being e 
trusted to them for sawing. We have no space to mention ¢} 
extensive storing sheds, timber yards, or joiners’ shops, n 
to refer to the firm’s large inland mills and yard at Bradfor 
covering an area of 43 acres, but have said sufficient to give 0 
readers some idea of a modern sawing and moulding mi 
fitted with the best of the latest machinery, and that the rest 
is work of the best character will be easy for them to satis 
themselves. ‘ 


MARCH MAGAZINES. 


‘“THE MAGAZINE OF ART” for March contains much of intere 
to the lover of art. “The German Emperor’s Collection 
French Paintings,” “ British Arts and Crafts in 1903,” “ Belgi: 
Art of To-day,” “Indian Art at Delhi,” &c., all profuse 
illustrated. ae 

The Pall Mall Magazine for March is as usual full 
interesting letterpress, and contains an interesting illustrat 
article on the Prime Minister’s Scottish home. a 

The World's Work, the new monthly edited by Mr. Hen 
Norman, M P., and published by Mr William Heinemann, co 
tains some specially interesting articles in the March isst 
The article entitled ‘‘ Glasgow, the Second City of the Empire 
is particularly readable, and contains some good illustratior 
Also an illustrated article on Dr. Mond’s new system of pr 
ducing gas. 


NEW CATALOGUES. ; 
Messrs. R. H. & J. PEARSON, of Notting Hill Gate, ha 
just issued a new and eminently businesslike catalogue descri 
tive of their extensive stock of close and open fire kitchi 
ranges, improved portable or self-setting ranges, regist 
grates, mantel registers and interiors, wood mantels, t 
hearths, fire brasses, curb fenders, warm-air stoves, railin 
gates, sanitary goods, electric-lighting fittings, electrical hea 
ing and cooking apparatus, gasaliers and gas-fittings. It 
well illustrated, and all prices are given. A smaller list dea 
with paints, oils, varnishes, brushes, &c. a 
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‘*VELURE.” testimonials from architects, builders, &c., who are unanimous 
UR attention has recently been called to an enamel paint | in their expressions of satisfaction with the goods supplied to 


7 hem. 
uced by Messrs F. Chancellor & Co, of 13 Clerken- \ ; 
spied, ne claim for it an exceptional measure of elasti- Mr. Sam Dearps, of Harlow, has just exported some 
y and covering power. We have seen numerous testimonials | !4,©00 feet super of his patent self-locking glazing for glass-roof- 
jich have from time to time been received by Messrs. Chan- | 1g to Mexico for the new electric tram car sheds; a short time 
ilor & Co., and they are unanimous in praise of “Velure.” | back a similar order was received for Cape Town. The system 
has been used with entire satisfaction in a number of public | Of patent glazing supplied by Mr. Deards is simply and easily 
ildings, including such important institutions as London fixed ; unskilled labour can be used. The orders were placed 
ospital and Middiesex Hospital, baths and washhouses, | for both places in consequence. 


imming-baths, sanitary and other municipal buildings, WE understand that Messrs. Woodforde & Wing, of 
ge hotels, laundries, &c., as well as. numerous yachts, | Stamford, who are working the Edithweston freestone quarries, 
jere its great wearing power and sanitary properties are | have recently taken over the Peasenhurst quarries, near 
w gaining recognition: in explosive factories (as Messrs. Ashover, lately worked by Mr Robert Simpson. Entirely new 
abel’s) and important chemical laboratories (as Messrs. | and modern machinery is being laid down by the proprietors, 
wroughs, Wellcome & Co) It has been used with | who are already obtaining blocks of remarkable dimensions. 
tisfactory results on the King’s estate at Sandringham | The stone is supplied at an extremely low price, and is hard 
d on His Majesty’s yacht, the Victoria and Albert; on | and durable. Everything necessary is being carried out so as 
2 East Indian and Canadian and Brazilian railways and in | to avoid any delay in executing orders. 

2 Royal Indian Marine. “ Velure” is made in 120 colours, 
d it is claimed for it that surfaces coated with it may be 
posed to sun or frost without fading or peeling, hammered 
thout crumbling, bent without cracking, or baked or boiled 


thout blistering. VARIETIES. 
THE Bishop of Southwell opened anew church at Holloway 
TRADE NOTES. Notts, for the recently sanctioned parish of Dethick Lea and 


Holloway. The building has cost 4,500/. 

THE deputy town clerk of Bolton (Mr. Joseph Henry Field, 
LL.B.) has been appointed town clerk of Huddersfield at a 
commencing salary of 8co/., rising by sums of 50/. annually to 
a maximum of I,coo/. a year. 

THE newly erected Baptist church, in Devon Crescent, 
Ilkley, the first meeting-house of the denomination in Wharfe- 


ited by means of a number of Shorland’s patent ridge dale, was opened on the 19th inst. The site and building, 
itilators, by Messrs. E, H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. which has been erected on the central hall plan, has cost 


MESSRS. ANDREW HANDYSIDE & Co, LTD., of Derby and | 4,o00/. 

ndon, makers of steel bridges, roofs, buildings and structures, THE ceremonial opening of the new offices of the Farnham 
fe received the contract for the supply of the roofing, &c., for | Urban District Council in South Street, Farnham, Surrey, 
€w station at once for the Buenos Ayres Western Railway | which have now been in partial use for some time, took place 
mpany. last Friday in the presence of a large gathering of the principal 
THE London Fireproof Plate Wall Company, Ltd., are residents, who attended on the invitation of the chairman and 
ding out a new price list which, in addition to the ordinary | members of the Council. The ceremony was performed by 
cription of the plates, contains also a ‘number of copies of | His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Rogie | 
jy) FIRE ESCAPE 
li STAIRCASES. 


E regret very much that owing to a clerical inadvertence a 
erence in our last week’s “Index to Advertisers” was made 
to Messrs. Minton, Ltd., which should have been to Messrs. 
nton, Hollins & Co., whose advertisement occupied the back 
xe, 


THE Blackpool Corporation new stables are being ven- 
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BLACKPOOL’s second Board school, in Devonshire Road, 
was opened on Wednesday. Mr. Gill said the Board was in 
its dying moments, and he hoped the new authority which 
superseded it would look well to the education of the future 
generation, without unduly taxing the present generation. 
During its three years of existence the Board had commenced 
three large Board schools at a cost of 60,c00/, The Board 
schools in the town accommodated 3,113 children, the voluntary 
schools 3,491, and there were still 2,000 children who were in 
need of school places. The new school has cost 19,1502. 

Tre third of a series of lectures on “The Building of a 
House” to the members of the Edinburgh — Architectural 
Association was delivered by Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, 
F.R.1.B.A, the president, inthe Association’s Rooms, 117 George 
Street, on the 18th inst. Mr. Crawford dealt at the outset with 
the building of the walls of a house, which he illustrated by 
photographs, and followed the construction from the wall head 
to the completion of the roof, giving details of the carpenter- 
work, plumberwork and the tiling. On the motion of Mr. 
W. M. Page, seconded by Mr. Henry F. Kerr, Mr. Crawford 
was awarded a vote of thanks. 

AT the rooms of the Northern Architectural Association, 
Northumberland Street, Newcastle, last week, there were on 
view the Royal Institute of British Architects’ annual selection 
of prize drawings, together with the intermediate and final 
examination testimonies of study. The works, which were 
highly appreciated by a very large number of visitors, included 
the following :—Two measured drawings for the Royal Institute 
silver medal, by Mr. Andrew Rollo, awarded the medal and 
Io guineas ; design for a town church, four strainers, by Mr. 
Edwin F. Reynolds, awarded the medallion and 1co/, and by 
Mr. L Rome Guthrie, two strainers, awarded medal of merit 
and 10 guineas ; the Tite prize design for a pavilion in a public 
garden, two strainers, by Mr. David Smith, awarded the certifi- 
cate and 30/.; the Grissell gold medal design for a stone dome 
for a porie cochére to a large public hall, two strainers, by 
Mr. J B. Fulton, awarded the medal and Io guineas; and 
testimonies of study, eighteen sheets, drawings by Messrs. 
A. C. Bossom, J. L. Fouracre, William Heywood and S. War- 
wick. 

A SCHEME for applying business methods to church matters 
has been submitted by the Rev. E. F. Crosse, vicar of St. 
Luke’s, Barrow-in-Furness, and son of Canon Crosse, of 
Norwich Cathedral, to the St. Luke’s parishioners. The 
present Sunday-school buildings have to come down for road 


REBUILDIN 


SALE 


improvements, and are also inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the rapidly increasing population in the Salthouse 
district of Barrow, and 2,500/. being required to erect new 
buildings, a ‘limited liability company is to be formed, and 
2,5c0 1/, debenture shares, to bear interest of 2 per cent., will 
be issued to parishioners, and the ordinary shares will be held 
by the vicar of the parish and six other prominent churchmen 
in different .parts of the. country. The buildings will 
be held by a trust deed, and as ordinary shareholders can 
buy up the debenture shares by giving three months’ notice 
to the holders, the new schools and men’s institute will rapidly 
become the property of the church. ‘One great point in the 
scheme appears to be the fact that building can be commenced 
at once. Mr. Crosse is confident of success, and already many 
applications have been made for debenture shares, full recovery 
being guaranteed. 

At Westfield, Norfolk, on the 19th inst. the parish church 
was reopened after undergoing extensive restoration. The 
works comprise three new principals, new cladding and hall 
new slating to the roof. New troughing and down pipes were 
fixed, the water being carried away by a drain to the adjoining 
field. A new stone coping and cross were fixed on the éas| 
gable, and coping where requisite on the west. A new window 
of cathedral glass has been fixed on the south side. The towei 
has been completely restored, and four new pinnacles fixed aj 
the angles. The interior has also received attention. The 
walls have been newly coloured, and the bench heads and seats 
cleaned. The Communion rails have been freed from thei 
coating of paint, thus showing the grain of the oak of whict 
they were made. The floor of the sacrarium has been partially 
raised and paved with red encaustic tiles, wich a green anc 
black border. A large tortoise stove has been erected with 
pipe carried through the roof. The font still needs repair 
especially at the base. Sorne 4o/ are still needed to complete 
the work. About 300/. have been spent. The work has beer 
carried through under the direction of Mr. A. J. Lacey, architect 
of Norwich, by Messrs. J. Springall & Sons, of Dereham an 
Swanton. 


At the adjourned licensing sessions, the Bench passed thi 
plans for a very extensive addition and the practical rebuilding 
of the Queen’s Hotel, Rhyl. The property has been acquire. 
by the Rhyl Property Company, and Mr. Biddescombe, 0 
Manchester, explained to the Court that between 5,000/, anc 
6,00c/, will be spent on it. 
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The Furnishing Event of 1903 


Now proceeding, from 9 a.m. until 7 p.m. 
(Saturdays 9 a.m. until 2 p.m.)—a practically 
unreserved clearance, at sacrificial prices, of — 


BARGAINS IN 
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Lots: yet only a tithe of Hewetsons’ Reductions The ‘“ DURBAR.”—A Fumed Oak Bed Set, with Repoussé Copper Handles and Hinges. Compris\ 
Wardrobe, with usual fittings; 4 ft, Toilet Table, with 3 drawers ; 4 ft. Washstand, with ma* 
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- BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


a meeting of the building committee, the plans for the 
yposed new church and hall at Burton Wood, submitted by 
- C, E. Deacon, of Liverpool, were, with the approval of 
, Bishop and patron, provisionally accepted. It is proposed 
proceed with the minor of the two buildings as soon as the 
d reaches 1,500/, which it is hoped it will by Easter. 
A SCHEME is under consideration for the restoration of St. 
ers Church, Wallingford, Berks, of which Judge Blackstone, 
9 on his death was interred in a vault at the east end of the 
fice, took a leading part in the rebuilding in the year 1769. 
e plans’ provide for an apsidal chancel, a vestry and organ 
mber, a heating apparatus, and an open oak roof. The 
‘mated expenditure is 1,500/. 
AT a recent meeting at Barrow in connection with the 
ssleyan extension scheme, which comprises the building of 
urge hall and two new churches, one in Vickerstown, it was 
ted that the total cost would be 11,2507. Towards this sum 
mises had been made amounting to 5,375/, including 1,500/. 
m Mr. Walker, of Whitehaven, being 500/ for each part of 
scheme, 1,000/7. placed in the hands of the Rev. Dr. Pope 
building schemes, 1,700/ from the Twentieth Century 
nd, and 250/. from the Chapel Building Fund. 
NEGOTIATIONS have been practically completed for the 
chase of a site for the erection of the King’s sanatorium. 
> locality selected is near Haslemere, a beautiful stretch of 
tially-wooded land standing over 6co feet above sea-level, 
| within a short distance of Hindhead Common. The site 
onsidered by authorities on tuberculosis to be one of the 
st for the purpose obtainable in England. On this site, 
ch is 125 acres in extent, will be built a palatial hospital on 
s similar to those employed with great success on the 
itinent. There will be a hundred beds in the hospital. 
» majority of these will be set apart for necessitous patients, 
) will pay a nominal fee. The remainder will be placed at 
disposal of others who may desire treatment in the sana- 
um. From this class of patient a larger fee will be asked, 
haps five pounds per week, the rate current in some of the 
‘man institutions. 
A MEETING of the members of the Edinburgh Building 
des Exchange, Ltd., was held on the roth inst. in the rooms 
26 George Street, Edinburgh, Sir Thomas D. Gibson 
michael, Bart., presiding. A lecture was delivered by Mr. 
ary F. Kerr, his subject being “A Glimpse of some of the 


great Medieval Churches of Britain.” . In the course of his 
lecture, which was illustrated by limelight views, Mr. Kerr 
referred to the current of architecture from Egypt to Rome. 
For the greater part the lecturer dealt with the plan of our 
great Medizval churches founded upon the Roman basilica, 
and afterwards he described in some detail the various churches 
of Great Britain, such as Durham, Salisbury, Peterborough, 
Elgin, Canterbury, York and Melrose. In moving a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, which was heartily accorded, the chair- 
man spoke of the benefits to be derived from such lectures.. 
He urged the members to attend all the meetings, as he 
believed that by assembling together occasionally all those: 
connected with the ‘various branches of the building trade 
would profit considerably. 

THE prospect of obtaining large grants from the Million 
Guinea Fund has led, says the Manchester Guardian, to a 
remarkable development in Wesleyan Methodist chapel build- 
ing Since it has been known that the Connexional Chapel 
committee was prepared to commence the distribution of the 
300,090/, allotted to it by the Conference for chapel building 
purposes the officials at the headquarters have had a busy 
time receiving and considering applications. Including the 
Febraary returns, the number of applications dealt with 
exceeds 690. Grants have been made in 597 cases. Suppos- 
ing the erections to extend over two years, that means that a 
new Methodist chapel or mission-hall will be opened every day 
for the next two years. The total outlay on schemes already 
sanctioned amounts to 1,841,177/, and at the rate the applica 
tions are coming in the total expenditure sanctioned will 
soon reach two millions sterling. To the cases already sanc- 
tioned the committee have made grants amounting to 
207,129/. VYhe Manchester district is responsible for fourteen 
applications, involving an expenditure of 53,805/, and secures 
grants amounting in the aggregate to 5,268/. Bolton district 
makes twenty-seven applications, proposing to spend 120,440/., 
and secures the promise of 13,7852. in grants Liverpool 
district has relatively a small number of applications for so 
large a district, the total proposed expenditure being 58,728/,, 
and the grants 7,160/, The Macclesfield district makes sixteen 
applications, the total outlay being 18,204/. and the amount of 
grant voted 1,985/. The first London district secures the first 
place in the amount it proposes to spend, namely, 196,802/., 
towards which the committee has promised 19,2457. The 
Birmingham district is a good second. Its new schemes 
involve an outlay of 171,051/, and to these 19,163/. is promised 
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in grants. The Nottingham district holds the first place in the Sir Thomas’ Drew, president of the Royal Hiberniz 


number of applications made, but is outstripped by Newcastle- 
-on-Tyne, Third London, and Bolton in the amount proposed 
to be spent and in the grants secured from the Twentieth 
Century Fund. The smallest amount voted to any one district 
is 2607. to the Channel Islands, where it is only proposed to 
‘spend 2,707/. on three cases. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL: SOCIETY. OF IRELAND. 


A MEETING of the Architectural Society of Ireland was held on 
the 17th inst. in the Grosvenor Hotel, Dublin. Mr. F. J. 
Hicks presided. 

Mr. W. Kaye Parry, M.A., read an interesting paper on 
“Fireproof Floors.” He said that whatever might be the 
differences of opinion regarding the merits of the various 
materials for fireproof or fire-resisting floors, it could not be 
denied that the ordinary timber floor left much to be desired. 
Whilst improvements in the methods of construction of 
human habitations had been numerous in other directions, 


architects and builders displayed a tendency to cling 
to the old-fashioned floors. Little could be said in 
favour of timber floors, except that they were so 


simple as to come within the knowledge of the veriest tyro in 
construction, and so cheap as to form an irresistible allurement 
tothe economist and to the jerry-builder. Mr. Parry proceeded 
to refer to the distinctions between ordinary fireproof floors 
and the more complete and more costly fire-resisting floors, 
and he mentioned the experiments which had been made with 
a view to securing a satisfactory description of a fire-resisting 
floor. A floor, he said, to bea real fire-resisting one should 
have the girders encased in a fire-resisting material. 

On the motion of Mr. Beckett, seconded by Mr. Patrick 
©’Sullivan, a warm vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Parry for 
his interesting paper. 


ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


ON Monday a deputation representing the Royal Hibernian 
Academy waited on the Lord Mayor and Corporation of Dublin 
for the purpose of obtaining their support in favour of the re- 
constitution of the Independent Chartered National Guild of 
Artists, and the procuring of a site fora new academy. 
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Academy, said he wished to express his sense of the Lo; 
Mayor’s courtesy in inviting and encouraging a visit of 
deputation of the Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts, and pe 
mitting the time of the Municipal Council to be taken from t} 
business in hand to be occupied by a:subject which it broug] 
to the attention of the citizens. The action of his lor 
ship only carried out that traditional courtesy, which 
had been always his privilege to receive during for 
years of citizenship in Dublin from every officer—from h 
lordship’s predecessors in high office, and all subordinaj 
officers: It was right that the Chartered Guild of Artists repr 
senting the interests of art culture in modern and contemporay 
art should move to address’ the Corporation of Dublin on, 
movement stirring in nearly every city and town of Englan 
and Scotland for the culture and enjoyment of the people; 
large, by art exhibitions annual and permanent. Dublin we 
yet behind in such a movement. The Academy of Arts had bee 
for 70 years the sole exponent of contemporary art in a parti: 
and inadequate way by maintaining, with quite imsufficier 
means and with struggles and self-sacrifice of its member, 
annual exhibitions of contemporary art for two or three month 
in each year. It was a national institution, and with Imperi: 
claims no less thanthe Academies or Londonand Edinburgh, ] 
had been treated with comparative injustice and neglect, wit 
hostility from inferiors and with departmental English officia 
dom Nevertheless, with all discouragements, it had m 
failed in duty to the Dublin public since Francis Johnstor 
citizen of Dublin, founded it with the modest endowment of | 
building in Lower Abbey Street in 1826. A very favourabl 
opportunity had arisen to stir this whole question. A wave 
interest and enthusiasm for art had broken out in Dublin, 
winter exhibition of old masters, from old Dublin mansions, 4 
the Academy, accomplished by the energy and knowledge ¢ 
Mr. Hugh Lane, had been popular beyond belief. Therefor 
they seized the opportunity to bring beforethe Council the incum 
bent municipal duty, recognised elsewhere, to bring pa | 
permanent conditions for culture and education in modern ar 
The public spirit with which the Dublin Corporation ha 

spite of its poverty and burdens, recognised its responsibilitie| 
towards the art of music and technical education, convince} 
him that the provision for fine arts, respectfully suggested b 
the Corporate Guild of Artists, would receive every considera 
tion. This appeal of theirs was not for their own candidate 
especially, but in the cause of contemporary art and the mean 
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culture in it which were wanting in the cities of Ireland. A 
jonal academy, as in the capitals of England and Scotland, 
h claims on Imperial support, should receive encouragement 
j financial contribution from the purse of the Imperial tax- 
yer. He thought the treatment that the Irish Academy had 
eived made this the time to come to the bar of Irish public 
nion, and where more fittingly than to the bar of the 
rporation of Dublin? He contrasted in detail the provisions 
de from the Imperial purse for the Academies of London and 
inburgh with the niggardly treatment of Dublin. They 
ed for the support of public opinion that could not be 
ited in support of a reconstitution of the Independent 
artered National Guild of Artists, a re-chartering of it 
ject to no condition or limitations not known in the sister 
ademies, absolutely home-ruled and autonomous by a body 
jving artists in touch with living artists outside it, by which 
ne living and contemporary art could be brought to the 
zens of Dublin. The Government were now proposing to 
uire by Act of Parliament a large piece of land for science 
{| art purposes. A little extension of that scheme would 
ure not only what would be sufficient for a site for a new 
idemy, but for a municipal art gallery. Sir Thomas Drew, 
conclusion, urged the establishment of a municipal art 
lery in Dublin, and pointed out what had been done in this 
action in a Jarge number of English towns. 

The Lord Mayor said he thought he spoke for the whole 
incil when he said that he felt humiliated that they should 
be able to make some efforts for art such as were made by 
zlish communities, ‘There were. statutory difficulties in the 
rof using their funds, but the subject had been before the 
ids of the Council for a very long time, and he thought he 
ld pledge the Council to gladly second any efforts made by 
Academy. He thought they had a very great grievance 
this country when they compared the small sum of 300/. 
. the generous assistance given elsewhere. He was sure if 
vas agreed that this Society should call on the Chief 
retary or the Lord Lieutenant a deputation of the Council 
ild be very glad to accompany them. He did not know 
‘ther any resolution would be submitted, but he was sure 
whole Council would assist the deputation in any way they 
ried out. 

In the course of a short discussion which followed, sym- 
ly was expressed with the object of the deputation, and 
Beattie said he thought the Academy had been treated 
7 unfairly. 
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The Lord Mayor, in conclusion, said he should be very 
glad to get representatives of the Council to accompany him. 
on any deputation to the Chief Secretary or the Lord Lieutenant 
with a view to bringing the matter before them. 

The deputation then withdrew. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


THE annual dinner of the Surveyors’ Institution was held on 
Friday night at the Trocadéro Restaurant, Piccadilly Circus. 
Mr. Arthur Vernon (president of the Institution) occupied the 
chair, supported by Lord Sandhurst, Lord Cottesloe, Lord 
Addington, Sir J. Rolleston, M.P., Mr. Coningsby Disraeli, 
M.P, Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P., Sir'R. D. M. Littler, K.C., Sir 
T. H. Elhott, Sir T. Brooke-Hitching, Mr. Grenfell, M.P., 
Archdeacon Sinclair, Sir Henry Howse (president of the 
Royal College of Surgeons), Mr. Aston Webb and Judge 
Rentoul. 

The loyal toasts, propused by the Chairman, having been 
received, Mr. Charles Bidwell (vice-president) gave the toast of 
“The Houses of Parliament.” 

Lord Sandhurst replied for the House of Lords, and 
mentioned that he was the only peer who had nothing to do 
with land surveyors in any shape or form. The only land 
property he possessed was the flower-box in front of his 
dining-room window. 

Mr. W. H. Grenfell, M.P., replied for the House of 
Commons, 

Mr. E. Stafford Howard submitted ‘‘ The Landed Interest,” 
and said that, taking the land question as a whole, it was 
pleasant to find that the relations of landlord and tenant in. 
this country were so satisfactory. If they wanted to get the 
labourers back to the land and keep them, they would have to 
give them good wages and provide comfortable homes. There 
was no use in asking Parliament to interfere any further in the 
matter. 

Mr. Coningsby Disraeli, M.P., in response, said that this. 
question of landed interest dealt with the greatest industry of 
the country. It affected the tenants, labourers and, he might 
even say, the Church. 

Sir John Rolleston, M.P. (past president) proposed “ The 
Bench and Bar,” to which Judge Rentoul and Sir Ralph 
Littler replied. 
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Mr. Jesse Collings, in giving the toast of “The Surveyors’ 
‘Institute,” said it was a wonderful Institution, and it now had 
between 3,000 and 4,000 members. That the management of 
the land should be governed by the best advice was the hope 
of the country, and there was no other foundation for the | as follows:— es 
permanence of a nation than the land. 1. “As to the first point submitted to me, I find and award 


the rules relating to the matters in dispute shall remain in force 
as at present.” Cea 

Mr. Glover, after a very lengthy hearing, took time to 
consider his decision, and has now given his award, which is 


The President stated, in response, that they believed that | that a master may take on or engage men for work either at 
their Institution was yearly becoming more representative of | his shop or place of business or at a job.” , ae 
the profession. For the good of the profession and the advan- i 


: 2. “As to the second point submitted to me I find and 
tage of the public, they were pursuing what they considered the | award that where a workman is engaged at the employer’ 
right path, and the landowners of the country would benefit. 


shop, but is discharged at a job (except a country job) 

What they wanted was to give assistance to the overcrowded | wherever the place of payment may be the workman shall be 
cities and relieve congested traffic, and make everything as | paid down to the time of such discharge only.” Mr. Glover 
pleasant as they could. also ordered that the costs should be borne in equal shares by 
the respective associations. —. 3 
It will therefore be seen’ from’ the above award that the 
employers were right in their contention with regard to both 
questions, and that it is now clearly laid down as follows :— 
(1) That an employer is entitled to take men on at a job, and 
when he does so he only has to pay such men the rate o| 
wages for the district—no expenses at all. (2) That whena 
man has been sent from the shop, but’ paid and discharged aj 
the job, the employer need not pay him for taking his tool: 
back to the shop, the man only being entitled to be paid up tc 


PLUMBERS’ RULES IN LIVERPOOL. 


THE Secretary of the Liverpool Master Builders’ Association 
writes :— 

As you are aware, differences of opinion have arisen 
between the Liverpool Master Builders’ Association and the 
United Operative Plumbers’ Association with regard to the 
following questions :— 

1. The men allege that the proper place for taking on men 
is the master’s place of business, and not on the job, while the 
masters contend that they are at liberty to take on a man either ee 
at the master’s place of business or on the job. 

2. The men allege that where a man is engaged at the shop 
and is discharged at the job, wherever the piace of payment EMPLOYERS AND LABOUR LEGISLATION. 
may be, his time and expenses are to be paid as if he were dis- AT aconference of representatives of employers’ association! 
charged at the shop instead of on the job, while, on the other connected with the various interests in the United Kingdom 
hand, the masters allege that though a man is engaged at the held under the auspices of the Employers’ Parliamentan 
shop, if he be paid and discharged at the job payment is to be Council at the Westminster Palace Hotel on Tuesday, thi 
roade only up to the time of such discharge. following resolutions were adopted, and steps were taken t 

The first dispute has been going on for something like | give effect to them :—(1) “In view of the attitude of politica 
eighteen months, and the second took place about three parties towards industrial problems, of the growing strength 0 
months ago, resulting in a lock-out. Both these questions | the Socialist Labour party upon local government bodies, an 
were submitted for final decision by the mutual consent of the | of the efforts of the Labour party in the House of Commons t 
two associations concerned to Mr. Joseph Hamilton Glover, | promote legislation to nullify the effect of the recent lega 
solicitor, of 60 Castle Street, Liverpool, as arbitrator. The | decisions with respect to conspiracy and picketing, this con 
following undertaking was signed by the presidents and | ference of representatives of employers’ associations connecte 
secretaries of the respective associations: We also hereby | with the various interests in the United Kingdom affirms thi 
agree on behalf of the members of our respective associations desirability of a closer and more effective combination 0 
to be bound by your decision in both cases in future so long as ' employers for the purpose of protecting the interests of trade 
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free contract and of labour against undue interference with 
‘h interests on the part either of Parliament or of local 
horities ;” (2) “That this conference is of opinion that, 
pendent of party politics, steps should be taken at all Par- 
nentary and municipal elections 1o insure that the views of 
ployers are brought under the notice of candidates in order 
t the efforts of the Labour party to control Parliament and 
al governing bodies may be resisted ; and this conference 
ires to impress upon employers’ associations and upon 
ividual employers the need for personal communications 
ng addressed to their local members of Parliament with 
pect to all questions arising in Parliament affecting the 
tions of employers and workpeopte ;” (3) “That this con- 
nce of employers’ associations, representing the chief 
ustries in the United Kingdom, expresses its regret that 
liament has failed to appoint the joint committee on 
nicipal trading, and declares that inasmuch as it is essential 
he commercial and trading interests and to the progress of 
nation that an exhaustive inquiry into the character and 
ent of trading by municipal authorities should be made 
hout further delay, urges upon His Majesty’s Government 
ta Royal Commission of inquiry be appointed to define the 
ant.to which municipal trading should be sanctioned by 
liament, and further submits that the consideration of all 
visions in local Bills for the extension’ of municipal trading 
uld be postponed until the said Royal Commission has 
orted on the matters in question.” 


CHESTER IMPROVEMENTS. 


= Duke of Westminster, through his agent, the Hon. Cecil 
ker, has sent an important letter to the Mayor of Chester 
esting against the Corporation’s decision to seek to borrow 
1ey on the security of the rates to build workmen’s houses. 
» letter states that philanthropy is commendable, but not 
n money is taken out of other people’s pockets against their 
His Grace is assured there is no real lack of housing 
ymmodation in Chester to make it necessary for the Council 
embark on hous:ng speculation at the ratepayers’ risk. 
nce the Council have been committed to building cottages 
letting them at lower rents than are paid for similar 
ages in private ownership the policy,” says His Grace, 
li have to be followed until every so-called working-man, 
ever good his wages, is supplied at the ratepayers’ cost ; 


the consequences of course being not only a prodigious debt 
being piled up, but the levelling down of the rents of privately 
owned cottages, and therefore of the annual value on which: 
the rates are raised, thereby increasing the’ rate in the £ not 
only on the present cottage owner, but also on property occu- 
pied by tradesmen and others, some of whom perhaps are not 
really better off than many of the so-called working-men and’! 
for whom no house can be provided out of the rates.” His. 
Grace thinks that if the rates are to be resorted to it should be 
for improving and in some cases abolishing existing slum: 
cottages, of which he is informed Chester still has too many, 
and he for one would not complain of money judiciously 
expended out of the rates with the knowledge and approval of 
the ratepayers. 


HOUSING IN GLASGOW. 


A LECTURE on “The Structural Aspect of the Housing 
Problem ” was given by Mr. A. B. M‘Donald, the city engineer, 
in the Berkeley Hall, Glasgow. He began by giving an 
account of the work done by the Corporation after the extension 
of the city in 1846 by the inclusion of the burghs of Calton, 
Gorbals and Anderston, when a sum of 30,coo/, was devoted 
for the purpose of eliminating some of the worst plague spots 
in High Street, Gorbals and Calton. He also noticed the 
labours of the health committee appointed in 1857, of which 
the late Mr. John Ure was chairman. In co-operation with 
the late Mr. John Carrick, master of works, Mr Ure stimulated 
public interest in the regulation of new buildings, the control of 
nuisances, the prevention of overcrowding, and other sanitary 
arrangements that were ultimately formulated in the Police 
Act of 1862, in which there appeared for the first time a 
statutory definition of the amount of space to be provided for 
each occupant of a dwelling, the cubic measurement being 
300 feet to each adult person.. This allowance of cubic space 
was increased by subsequent legislation to 4oo feet, and this 
important statute, confirmed and amended, remained in 
operation as the Glasgow Police Act, 1866. Thirty years had 
elapsed since the more important of these improvements under 
that Act were carried out, so that the former state of things 
must to many persons. be a mere second-hand reminiscence. 
But even among those who were old enough to recall the past, 
how few were there who could realise the narrow, tortuous 
Main Street of Gorbals, with its deep hollow between Puddock 
Row and Adelphi Street, now replaced by a spacious, level 
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‘Street, 70 feet in width at its narrowest part, the narrow irregular 
line of Saltmarket, barely 30 feet wide, now broadened to 
“7 feet, debouching on Trongate, widened from 70 feet to 150 feet. 
And how few bore in mind the narrow ascent of the Bell of the 
Brae to the congeries of old rookeries in Kirk Street, Drygate 
Lane and Drygate, which had been cleared away and replaced 
‘py the amplitude of Cathedral Square, conferring ‘on modern 
eyes the fine vista of the ancient fane that was denied to earlier 
observers. These clearances were begun about 1870, and as 
showing the benefit to the public health thus obtained he stated 
that the death-rate in Gorbals, which in 1871 was 38'5 per 
thousand, was now 28:3; Saltmarket, formerly 38°3, was now 
433; and High Street had been brought ‘down from 43°2 to 
297. The improvements effected under subsequent statutes 
were also briefly sketched, and it was mentioned that if.the 
Corporation were to exercise the powers conferred upon them 
by the Buildings Regulation Act of 1900 it would involve the 
‘closing up of dwelling-houses in which at the present time 
about 20,009 persons find accommodation. The class of 
‘persons who would be displaced was next noticed, and a 
‘description was given of the types of houses which should be 
provided for their accommodation, as set forth in the evidence 
given by the lecturer before the Housing Commission. The 
lecture was illustrated by a number of beautiful limelight 


‘VIEWS. 


FALL OF A CHURCH TOWER, BANGALORE. 


A CORRESPONDENT of Indian Engineering writes :—The tower 
cof St. Mark’s as a structural and architectural work was a very 
‘small thing indeed, only about 20 feet square and about go feet 
high. It formed the central portion of the transept of the 
church, and in its lower storey was thus well supported by the 
rooms on the sides ; so that, however badly designed, this part 
of it was supported on four sides by the nave, transepts and 
apse, and could not fall. It was immediately above the first 
storey and at the base of the second storey that the tower 
toppled over. Here the shaft extended barely 60 feet in 
height, and with the four rooms already mentioned as a base 
to the shaft, it seems almost incredible that it should have 
been so badly designed as to fall immediately after con- 
struction. 

The cause of failure seems to be the clumsy way in which 
the square section of the tower was turned into the octagon. 
Any number of large and small towers have been built in 
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Madras within’ the last ten years. Had the builder, witho 
any other knowledge, but used a little observation, he wou 
have known the correct way of getting over this difficulty, 
architectural buildings, where, for ornament and structu; 
effect, masses of masonry. have to be concentrated at cert 
points, it requires the knowledge and the training to know hy 
to arrange this, so’ that there will not be undue strain and stre 
at those points. All knowledge of this kind is conspicuous 
‘ts absence in the construction of the tower of St. Mark’s, sm 
though it is, showing that the builder was extremely carele 
or knew very little of his business. 

I understand that this small tower is the first tower design 
by Mr. Harris as consulting architect to the Madras Gove: 
ment. It has been already explained that his design was 
opposition design to that of the Commanding Royal Engine 
Had the design for St. Mark’s tower fallen into the hands 0 
competent builder I feel sure that he. would have quic 
detected its defects and so altered its structural arrangemer 
without destroying its architecture, that the tower would hi 
stood as firm and as solid as good construction can make 
with all the beauties of copied architecture. é 

There are now so many and such beautiful: illustrations 
architecture, more than in any art, that it is very easy for 
amateur to copy a pretty or a striking illustration, but wh 
such a man fails is in the constructive part of the design. 1 
details of construction cannot be copied, as these are vy 
seldom published, and hence failure and collapse in consti 
tion, so that architectural constructive ability seems in act 
work even more important than high architectural knowled; 

From inquiries made I understand that the construction 
St. Mark’s tower was entrusted to the Superintendent of Lig 
houses during Mr. Harris’s absence, one who has’ had, 
experience in the construction of architectural designs, : 
whose assistant, therefore, slavishly followed every construc 
detail as best he could, with the resultant collapse. Inab 
life an architect is more prone to look to his architecture 
distinct from construction, and to give it the preference. 
experierced builder then steps in, and does not alter the ar 
tecture, but perfects the constructive details, so that everytt 
is stable and well balanced, without undue strain or stres: 
any one place or point and well tied all around. Pe ce 

If Lord Curzon’s rule is to witness an architectural rev 
all over India, these remarks will apply not only to the Mac 
Presidency, but to all parts of the Empire. Had the colle 
at St. Mark’s taken place a little earlier or a little later, mai 
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ave soldier would have been buried in the aéris, and there 
yuld have been a wail extending beyond the shores of India; 
I would warn those concerned to take these remarks in good 
th. The authorities should see to it that every Presidency 
s its well-trained architectural builders, who should be em- 
yyed on only this one particular line of work, and in whose 
astructive ability the architect can place the fullest reliance. 
is will relieve the architect of a great deal of responsibility 
d give him more time to attend to the purely architectural 
e of his profession. The taking out of quantities, rates, 
ining of workmen for special descriptions of ancient and 
dern kinds of work, and a hundred other details so necessary 
a large architectural design, can be attended to by the 
bitectural builder. : 
Indian workmen are a marvel when properly handled. 
ey have got all the natural artistic gifts of the Italian, with 
re of his patience and less of his temper. But this mine of 
ural wealth has been but little touched on—perhaps more in 
south than in the north of India. The appointment of 
sulting and provincial architects is but one step in the right 
ection. To produce the best results, a great deal more is 
uired. Trained workmen in all the ancient building arts’ of 
lia, and in all the modern arts of Europe, are necessary 
2 material is available, and merely requires some sympa- 
tic hand to call it into life. Let us hope that the monstrosity 
importing French and Italian mosaics, gildings and 
aldings, will for ever cease. It is an easy way by which 
ie architects and architectural engineers obtain a false 
itation. 
I am informed that the collapse of St. Mark’s tower has 
ed the transepts and part of the body of that old church, 
that the place in which the English worshipped from the 
swhen Bangalore first became a British Possession now 
ents a most gruesome sight. For political and many other 
ons this military church, in the midst of an independent 
ive State, should be speedily restored, 


RCESTER MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
annual dinner in connection with the above Association 
held at the Hop Market Hotel on the 17th inst. Mr. Ve 
mage presided in the absence of the president (Mr. J. S. 
\) through indisposition. 

(he Vice-chairman having proposed the loyal toast, 
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Mr. J. Stokes (the hon. treasurer) gave “The Mayor and’ 
Corporation of Worcester.” The city, he said, was extra- 
ordinarily well served by the Mayor and the Corporation. The 
Mayor, despite his business interests, was doing his duty nobly. 
The building trade was well represented on the Corporation, 
but all would agree that it was a loss to the city when their 
president, Mr. J. S. Wood, resigned his seat, The city of 
Worcester was growing and prospering, and they had only to 
look at the magnificent buildings which were being erected in 
its streets to see how much the Council was doing for them. 
The Corporation having provided every facility for the electric 
current, it was a great pity the company had not provided them. 
with the more efficient service they needed, and had not put 
the portions of the roads belonging to them in repair. He. 
hoped all that work would be done before their next dinner 

Councillor Parker, in reply, endorsed Mr. Stokes’s com- 
pliments to the Mayor. Speaking of the Corporation as a 
whole, he said they were accused of extravagance, but they had 
to spend money if they were to keep the city abreast of the 
times. In the electricity undertaking some people were shocked 
that so much as 120,0co/, had been spent. They had always. 
hoped to make the undertaking a success, and he was pleased 
to be able to announce that the electricity committee, at their - 
meeting on Monday, received the report of their engineer and 
the statement of accounts, and the latter showed a credit 
balance on the accounts for the year of 1,150/, That was after- 
paying interest on sinking fund and other expenses. A great 
deal of the success of the undertaking was due to the work. 
done by the engineer, and the committee recognised the value: 
of his work and intended at the next Council meeting to recom- 
mend that a considerable increase be made in his salary, and! 
that he be given a bonus. The committee would be accused of © 
extravagance in doing this, but he believed it was an economical! 
course to pay an officer welland retain the services of a gentle- 
man who had done so much for the electricity undertaking. 

The Chairman proposed “Success to the Midland and. 


Local Federation of Master Builders.” 


He said that the 


Federation, having been commenced after a hard struggle, 
hibernated for about twenty years, but for about five years it 


had been doing active work. 


It had gained a great many 


privileges and benefits for builders throughout the country. 
Having referred to the advantages they had derived from the- 


ac? 


other city, 
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now they were working hand in hand, and he was glad to see 
the men were working with them and they were working with 
the men. He spoke of the advantages which they derived 
through the workmen of the various trades all working during 
the same hours instead, as formerly, each during its own 
particular hours, and in the abolition of the restriction imposed 
by trade unions on imported worked stone. They did not 
wish to encroach on the interests of trade unions, but they in- 
tended to manage their own businesses in the way it seemed 
best. : 

Mr. A. Smith responded on behalf of the Midland Federa- 
tion, and said he addressed them with special pleasure because 
his grandfather 70 or 80 years ago was a builder in the 
city, and his father was born under the shadow of the cathedral. 
He regretted that he was not able to meet Mr. Sharman Wood, 
for he recalled that the name of Messrs. Wood & Sons was 
well known years ago in his boyhood. Referring to the 
Association, he said it existed not as an aggressive body, but 
for the purpose of resisting unreasonable demands. 

Mr. W. Phelps, replying on behalf of the local Association, 
said the membership of the Association had increased during 
the year by seven, making the total membership thirty-eight. 
The wages paid by the various employers during the year was 
53,4002, They had had no disputes, and had just concluded 
by arbitration the rules with the plumbers. Notice had been 
given to the various employers in the Malvern portion of the 
Association to bring their rules into conformity with those of 
the Worcester part. A reply had been received indicating that 
the men could see the wisdom of adopting the same rules. 
He pointed out that the employers had been doing their best 
to regulate the work so that during the winter time there should 
be work for as many men as possible, having shortened the 
hours a little. He claimed that the Association had done a 
very good work in getting the rules adopted, and thought it 
would be for the welfare of the employers and employés. He 
concluded by thanking the visitors for being present 

Mr. J. Jones, in submitting “The Trade and Commerce of 
the City,” said they were glad to think that Worcester had a 
fair share of the prosperity of trade generally. There was a 
variety of trade in Worcester, and if one trade was bad another 
was good, and so they never had such depression in Worcester 
as they did in other places. Worcester was a progressive 
city, and their object was to make their town attractive, so that 
people would come there to reside, and so anything that 
tended to make it beautiful they would welcome. They were 


glad that during the past year there had been no great trout 
between capital and labour, and he trusted they would be al 
to prevent any rupture of their present happy relations in t 
future. 

Ald. Caldicott, in reply, spoke of the kindly feeling tt 
existed between the trade and the streets committee. T 
commodities produced in Worcester were of the very best, a 
would compare favourably with any made throughout 
kingdom. He was sorry be could not congratulate the buildi 
trade on being in a prosperous condition, especially as th 
was no doubt the building trade, more than any other, reflect 
the state of the other industries in the city. A new league h 
been formed in Worcester, but whether it was a social leas 
or ateetotal league he was not’ ina position to say. Ith 
been stated that the league was a body which was to make | 
city an ideal one, If that were so, they wished it ey 
success. There was a wave of trade depression passing o 
the kingdom, and this was felt a little in Worcester, for th 
was shortness of work He mentioned what had been done 
the streets committee to meet the wants of the unemploy 
saying that they had been put to the levelling of the Je 
Patch; the stoneyard had been opened, and thirty men] 
been at work there. If they could get that number of n 
willing to break stone at 2s. a load it showea that they w 
men who wanted work and were not loafers. 

Mr. H. Stokes gave “The Architects of Worcester, 
District,” and said there was a much better understan¢ 
between the employers: in the building trade and the ar 
tects. The latter were always ready to meet them in e 
way. The only thing he had to complain of was their zea 
behalf of their clients—and he also wished sometimes that 
would give the builders better prices. He coupled with 
toast the name of the representative of the oldest firm of ar 
tects in the city, Mr A. B. Rowe. | 

Mr. Rowe, in response, said the architects were in sympi 
with the Association, and congratulated the builders or 
success. He did not think they were so down on the buil 
as Mr. Stokes would have them believe, and they always | 
to meet them in every way. He concluded by congratula 
them on the admirable work carried out at the theatre by 
Vice-chairman, Mr. Stokes, and the sub-contractors, Me 
Santonna, Ward and Heath. 

The Vice-chairman proposed the health of the chair! 
to which Mr. Bromage briefly responded, and: this concl’ 
the toast-list. 
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THE WEEK. 


Ar the present time, when the subscriptions for the 
proposed Liverpool Cathedral are only slowly coming in, 
it must have been most encouraging to the committee when 
they received a letter from Mrs. Ismay, the widow of the 
late T. H. Ismay, offering a gift of 10,0007. to the building 
fund, together with a promise to provide the east window 
in the new building as a memorial to her husband. The 
following resolution has been adopted :—“That the offer 
of Mrs. MarGareET Ismay to provide the principal window 


has been known that even sewage schemes have been set 
aside because of the religion of the designers. This is an 
‘unfortunate state of affairs, for what is the use of acquiring. 
technical skill if such remote causes as politics or theology 
become more influential than any competence to carry out 
commissions ? The mere application for a change of venue 
is enough to excite a prejudice against the architect who is 
seeking his fees, and that must have been known by the 
Council when offering only half the amount due to him. 
The spirit is fortunately incomprehensible in England, but 
it is supreme in Ireland. 


FRIENDLY relations ~between foreign cities‘or states are- 


at the chancel end of the cathedral as a memorial of her 
husband, the late Mr. THomas Henry Ismay, one of 
Liverpool’s most distinguished citizens, be accepted, and 
that there be reserved to Mrs. Ismay or her representatives 
the right to provide such window according to a design to 
be furnished by her or them in due course and approved 
by, this committee.” By reserving to themselves the right 
of approval of the design of the window the committee 
Although money is 
desirable, it would be an unworthy means to obtain dona- 
tions if they allowed people to imagine that the new 
cathedral would be let out in sections for memorials of 
An east window, assuming the style of the 
cathedral to be Gothic, is no insignificant gift, but only on 
condition of its not becoming too obtrusive a glorification 


have recognised their responsibility. 


wealthy people. 


of the virtues and riches of the defunct shipowner. 


_ WHEN the committee were appointed for inquiring into 
the affairs of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital we recommended 
promptitude in arriving at results. We pointed out as a 
warning the deplorable example of the Manchester In- 
the investigation 
The Lord Mayor’s 


firmary, where, after years of reporting, 
cannot be said to have come to anend. 
committee of inquiry have displayed their Capacity as men 


of business by arriving already at the following resolution :— 
“That, in the opinion of this committee, it is desirable in 


he public interest to retain St. Bartholomew’s Hospital on 
its present site.” There were fourteen 
he resolution and only one against it. The discrepancy is 
enough to demonstrate how easily discussions may be con- 
inued and the unwisdom of waiting for a lengthened period 
n the expectation of unanimity. The problem has now 
Ost much of its indefiniteness, and the task before the 
‘ommittee, though still extremely onerous, can be mastered 
vith patience and resolution. Two sub-committees have 
een formed, we are told, the first to deal with buildings 


nd the second with administration and finance, in order 


© thoroughly investigate the best means of providing a 
‘ospital, perfect in every detail, and brought up to the 
utest requirements of modern scientific knowledge, on the 
Tesent site of the hospital in Smithfield. These sub-com- 
uttees will meet—the former on Mondays and the latter 
n Fridays—until their investigations are complete. 


__Re.icious and political differences in Ireland are so 
nlimited in their operations, they can affect an architect’s 
laim for fees. A few days ago an application was made 
1 the King’s Bench Division in Dublin to have the venue 
‘the trial of an action brought by Mr. Donne LLy, an 
‘chitect, against the District Council of Omagh, changed 
om. Omagh to Dublin. He claimed 1492, and the 
ouncil lodged in Court 707, Mr. DonNELLY had filed an 
fidavit in which he objected to Omagh because he said 
B could not obtain a fair trial there, for the members of 
e District Council were all Protestants, and it was alleged 
ey were one-sided in dealing with Catholics. It was 
ident, however, there were other grievances against the 
ouncil in the town, and it might be supposed there was as 
tle chance of their obtaining a verdict in their favour as 
© plaintiff. Eventually, and in spite of plaintiff’s objec- 
Nn, 1t was decided to change the venue to Londonderry. 


votes in favour of 


not likely to be promoted by making {them rivals for the- 
possession of works of art. Owing to lier dissatisfaction at 
the expulsion of the princes, the Duchess of GALLIERA left 
a collection of pictures to the municipality of Genoa on the 
condition that if they were not properly preserved they 
should become the property of the city of Paris, in order 
that they might be exhibited in the Musée Galliera. It is 
needless to say that the state of the paintings is from time 
to time jealously scrutinised by French eyes. It was lately 
stated that the provisions of the will were not complied 
with, as some of the pictures had been restored in a careless 
manner. A commission was therefore formed consisting of 
directors of various public galleries in Italy. As was to be 
expected they have taken a different view of the operations. 
They declare that through the restorations the paintings are 
now more beautiful than ever. It remains to be seen what 
course will be adopted. by the Paris municipality. Under- 
such circumstances an appeal: should be allowed to inde- 
pendent experts, for it is not to be presumed that French- 
men or Italians could be entirely impartial. 


WHEN his /Zypatia appeared in the [most prominent 
position in the large room of the Grosvenor Gallery, Mr. 
CHARLES W. MITCHELL by that single work became 
prominent, and was looked on as one of the most able 
among the young painters of the time. The nearly nude- 
figure of the hapless teacher of philosophy standing at bay 
on the altar steps, with her arm uplifted towards the Cross 
behind her, was unquestionably tragically dramatic. Since 
that time many visitors to public galleries wondered what 
had become of so promising a painter. It was not gene- 
rally known that Mr. MircHEeL only considered himself to 
be an amateur. A son of a partner of the late Lord. 
ARMSTRONG, he was busily engaged in Newcastle-on-Tyne 
as a director of the great firm of ARMSTRONG’s, as well as 
of various other companies. He was also useful in several 
ways, for he was chairman of the committee of the art 
department at Durham University College of Science, pre- 
sident of the Pen and Palette Club, and was largely 
instrumental in establishing the Arts and Handicrafts Guild; 
Newcastle. We regret to say that Mr. MircHE.i died on: 
Saturday last at Jesmond Towers. His loss is not easily to 
be estimated, for there was no man more fitted to aid by 
his counsels the general movement in favour of technical 
education, and, indeed, he had already bestowed both per- 
sonal services as well as large sums of money to the support 
of the cause. Mr. MITCHELL was in his forty-eighth year. 


It is satisfactory to have it ascertained that there is no 
connection between the geological formation of London 
and the fogs of London. To be assured on that point is 
cheap at 250/, the sum granted by the London County 
Council to the Meteorological Society towards the expenses 
of an inquiry into one of the plagues of the Metropolis. 
Many people had come to the conclusion that with the 
Thames and the abundance of clay it was vain to hope for 
a clear atmosphere. Now that the Meteorological Council 
say that atmospheric rather than geologic conditions origi- 
nate fogs a step is gained, and all that is required is to 
reform the atmospheric conditions. It is supposed that 
with regular observations, especially in the early hours of 
the morning, it may be possible to forecast fogs. As they 
are not to be avoided or repelled, and as the greater part of 
the inhabitants of London cannot run away from them, the 
advantages of foreknowledge are not clear. The County 
Council have, we conclude, taken that view, for they decline 
to advance any further grants. 
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G.,A. CHOISEUL-GOUFFIER. 
STORY is told concerning: one of the large English 
. towns, all of which was.owned bya. peer with the 

exception of one small house..': Efforts were made repeatedly 
to obtain this property, which’was from. its meanness an 
. absurdity as. wellas.an anomaly... At length an extravagant 
_ sum was offered, but the: owner ‘remained obstinate. He 
_ told the noble lord to be content, for-his lordship could go 
about the world and boast that the whole town was their 
joint possession. In the same way England and France 
can claim to be the possessors of the sculpture of the 
Parthenon. It is true the French share, if compared with 
what is to be seen in Bloomsbury, is exceedingly limited, 
for it consists'of no more than the fragment from the 
- Panathenaic Procession thatis figured above and one of 
‘ the metopes. For: both, Frenchmen are indebted to the 
Count CuoisEuL-GouFrFIER. But there is no doubt the 
two countries may be said to have divided the sculpture of 
. the Parthenon between them that existed in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. The fragments still attached to 
the ruin are of minor importance. 

The French examples are principally valuable in supply- 
ing voids, although it should not be forgotten that much 
‘else is requiréd before the whole character of the sculpture 
originally adorning the exterior of the temple can be realised. 
But the French pieces have’ also a peculiar interest for 
Englishmen, for they are supposed to justify our wholesale 
ravage of the noblest works of art. When Lord ELcin 
contrived to remove the figures from the pediments, metopes 
and frieze of the Parthenon and to bring them to this 
country,’ it could not be asserted that all Englishmen were 
‘satisfied. Many lovers’ of art were indignant. Byron 
expressed their feelings in immortal verse. He not only 
wrote the stanzas in “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” and 
epigrams on the transaction, but he devoted a special 
philippic, entitled “‘The Curse of Minerva,” to condemn 
an act which was considered by him one ‘of the worst 
deeds of vandalism ever committed. Etcin and 
ERATOSTRATUS, who fired the Temple of Ephesus, were 
united, and the Scotchman: was declared to be the blacker 
of the two. In addition numerous ills were prophesied as 
awaiting Great .Britain for approving of the spoliation. In 
Parliament there were also.many members in opposition to 
the voting of money for the purchase of the marbles, on 
the ground that the treasures were stolen property, and it 
was unworthy of England to retain them. ; 

In the course of the Parliamentary inquiry on the sub- 
ject, efforts were made to demonstrate that there was an 
attempt on the part of the Count CHOISEUL-GOUFFIER to 
anticipate Lord Excin. The following extract from the 
latter’s evidence will suggest the endeavour to prove that his 
Lordship was not the only culprit, or rather that he simply 
checkmated a subtle adversary :— 


_ Did Monsieur Choiseul take down any of the metopes and the 
cieze ?—One piece of the metope and some of the frieze ; the 


4 
ihe 


;SLAH¢FROM THE PARTHENON NOW 


IN THE LOUVRE. ' : 


: hy 
metope I bought at a public sale, at the custom-house. It wa 
at the time I returned from France ; my things were dispersed 
all over the country, and my agent told me of some packages 
vn the custom-house without direction ; and I gave four or 
five-and-twenty pounds for them at a lumber-sale. en 

Thinking those packages to be your Lordship’s ?—Yes, 

When your Lordship heard of those cases being to be sold 
at a rummage-sale, did your Lordship make any application to 
the Government, stating that they had any interest in it, and 
that therefore you ought not to be obliged to purchase ?— 
No; certainly not. Me 

It was a matter of private purchase ?—Yes ; these things 
had been left at Athens during the whole of the- French 
Revolution. Bonaparte allowed a corvette to call and bring 
these things for Monsieur Choiseul, who was an intimate 
acquaintance of Monsieur Talleyrand’s ; from the delay which 
occurred they did not get away in time to escape our cruisers. 
Monsieur Choiseul applied to me to make interest with Lord 
Nelson, and I wrote to him and he directed them to be sent 
home, and applied to Lord Sidmouth and Sir Joseph Banks, 
wishing Government to make such a purchase as to secure the 
captors, but at. the same time to restore the articles to Monsieur 
Choiseul. When I left Paris Monsieur Choiseul vena in 
the belief that they were still at Malta, consequently I had no 
clue to guess these were his at the time of the purchase ‘in the 
year 1806, but I immediately wrote to him to state what these 
things were, as I had no doubt they were his by the metope;, 
and in the year 1810 he wrote to me, stating that his were still 
at Malta. When I went over to Paris last -year I took a 
memorandum with me for him, and satisfied him they were his, 
but he has never yet sent about them, and I do not know what 
he means to do at all; but there they are, marked among my 
things as belonging to him. 


The authority given to. Lord Excin by the Turkish 
Government was to enable the artists employed by him 
““to view, draw and model the ancient Temple of the Idols 
and the sculptures upon it, and to make excavations, 
and to take away any s¢ones that might appear interesting.’ 
According to one witness the Greeks were not dissatisfiec 
at the removal of the sculpture, as the work allowed of the 
expenditure of money. The Turks were indifferent, anc 
they despised the idols to such an extent that visitors usec 
to tempt the soldiers on guard at the Acropolis to fire at the 
sculpture, in order that they might knock down with thei 
bullets heads, legs or arms which could be carried away 
The select committee of the House of Commons in thei 
report called attention to the attempt by CHOISEUL 
Gourrikgr, as if it were an indication of a plan to cary o! 
the whole of the sculptures :— , a 

It may not be unworthy of remark that the only other. piec 
of sculpture that was\ ever removed from its place for th 
purpose of export was taken by Monsieur Choiseul-Gouffie: 
when he was ambassador from France to the Porte; bv 
whether he did it by express permission, or in some les 
ostensible way, no means of ascertaining are within the reac 
of your committee. It was undoubtedly at various times 4 
object with the French Government: to obtain possession ¢ 
some of these valuable remains, and it is probable, accordin 
to the testimony of Lord Aberdeen and others, that at no grec 
distance of time they might have been removed by thé 
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‘Government from their original site, if they had not been taken 
away and secured for this country by Lord Elgin. 

There can be no doubt that CHorsEUL-GOUFFIER’S 
conduct weighed with the committee when recommending 
the purchase of the collection at a cost of .35,000/. The 
French ambassador’s plan, it was said, corresponded with 
Lord Excin’s, 7.c. he first employed artists to make draw- 
ings, then had casts undertaken, and finally removed pieces 
of sculpture. He had, moreover, one advantage over Lord 
-Excrn in having a longer acquaintance with the Turkish 
authorities. The English ambassador in 1799 succeeded 
Sir RopertT AINSLIE, who also had made use of his posi. 
tion to gain possession of works of sculpture. CHOISEUL- 
GouFFIER was ambassador from 1784 until the time of the 
Revolution. He engaged artists not only in Athens to 
make drawings, but at Sicyon, Eleusis, Delphi and Delos. 
He was the friend of the Abbé BARTHELEMY, the author 
of the “ Travels of Anacharsis,” and it was his intention to 
obtain materials that would serve for the complete exem- 
plification of that book, and would, moreover, enable his 
countrymen to realise as far as possible the life of the 
ancient Greeks. The first volume of his own “ Voyage 
Pittoresque en Gréece” appeared, in fact, two years before 
his appointment as ambassador. His admiration of Greek 
art, unlike Lord Excin’s, was no sudden notion. In 1793 
CHOISEUL-GOUFFIER was compelled to depart rather pre- 
cipitately from Constantinople, and a large part of his col- 
lection consequently fell into the hands of strangers. The 
Revolutionary Government confiscated all his property. 
Twenty-five cases of sculpture which he claimed as his 
own were destroyed by fireinSmyrnain 1796. He lived for 
some years in Russia, and when he was able to return 
to Paris in 1802, he endeavoured to collect all his belongings 
which had survived. ‘The twenty-six cases referred to in 
the evidence and sent to him from Athens were captured 
with the vessel carrying them by an English frigate 
belonging to Netson’s squadron. Although at the time 
there was war between England and France, NELSON on 
learning the nature of the cargo arranged with the officers 
to abandon their claims for prize money, and the cases 
were left at Malta to await the orders of M. CuorskuL- 
GouFFIER. Another commander, not being aware of the 
arrangement, despatched them to England, where they 
were made the subject of a claim by the owners and his 
representatives. It must be admitted that the cases did 
not entirely consist of ancient works in marble. 
CHOISEUL-GOUFFIER, as we have said, had ordered casts 
of the sculpture of the Parthenon to be taken iz situ. 
He had also obtained a large number of inscriptions, 
the most important being one recording the expenses of 
the Republic of Athens for the year ending July, 409 B.c. 
The metope which was taken by the Count was broken in 
the course of its removal from the Parthenon. According 
to the French account it had fallen as far back as 1687, 
when there was the explosion in the building, and was 
found near one of the columns. It. represents a centaur 
seizing one of the Athenian women.. DopweELL says that 
part of it projects 12} inches, while in the rest of the 
metope there is no projection exceeding 7} inches. The 
French Government paid 1,000/, for its possession. 

The part of the eastern frieze in treatment, as will be 
seen from the headpiece, is in keeping with the other por- 
tions of the procession which are now in the British 
Museum. As it had the advantage of being scrutinised in 
the clearer light of Paris, the indications of colour were 
more apparent than in the parts examined in London. It 
Was concluded that originally the ground was blue, the hair 
of the maidens was gilded, and the holes suggested there 
Were metal ornaments introduced. Vuiscontr interpreted 
the relief as a representation of some young Athenian 
woman who had deposited in the hands of two male per- 
sonages the instruments for the sacrifices which they had 
carried in the procession. Although only one patera is 
visible, there ‘are traces and marks of the fastenings of 
other instruments which it is supposed were of gilt bronze. 
a y not to be justified by another of less con- 
ri be d ie casuists might find a difficulty in determining 
bs hla — S be found for the extensive appropria- 
by rh iti Pp Ss y Lord Excin in the removal of a slab 
pentane OUFFIER ? Both were ambassadors, and as 

Ives of civilised countries were bound to show 


respect for Greek work. If Frenchmen desired they could 
have dismantled the temples at an early date. As far back 
as 1632 Louis DrsHayes, Baron de Courmenin, who was 
ambassador to Constantinople, in his account of his voyage 
describes the Parthenon as being uninjured by time as if it 
were newly made. Forty years afterwards another 
ambassador, De NoINTEL, not only described, but ' 
had drawings made of the temple. The Jesuits, with 
their customary enterprise, established a French mission 
in Athens, but the present rather than the past 
attracts them, and in a few years they removed 
to Negropont, which seemed destined to become a flourish- 
ing Venetian colony. The Capuchins took their place in 
Athens, and it may not be generally known that the 
Monument of Lysicrates was purchased by the Order at a 
time when it was about to succumb to neglect. It was a 
narrative by a Jesuit which incited Dr. Spon, of Lyons, to 
make the voyage to Athens with WHELER, of which the 
record is invaluable. The city in the seventeenth century 
possessed so much interest for Frenchmen that an 
imaginary book of travels was prepared by one GUILLET, 
who never left Paris, and on the strength of the fabrication 
he was appointed historiographer to the Académie de 
Peinture et Sculpture. The French could easily have 
transported the figures from the Parthenon and other 
buildings in Athens if they cared, and against such a record 
of forbearance the acquisition of the single section of the 
eastern frieze seems a venial offence. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN. 


By Percy L. Marks. 
CHAPTER VI. (continued). 


HE fashion of introducing medallioned busts or niched 
statues of individuals-on the facades of buildings may 
be recommended, as long as their use is the outcome of 
cautious discrimination. In the metropolis the National 
Portrait Gallery and the Burlington Gardens facade of 
Burlington House are two notable examples, though the 
statues on the latter building have an acquired inappropriate- 
ness, the London University having removed to ‘other 
premises. ‘The general restraint exhibited in the external 
design of the former building is very pleasing, and only 
tends to increase the feeling of disappointment induced as 
soon as the portals are passed. 

Moulded brick, terra-cotta and stonework are more in 
the nature of projective ornament, but attention may in 
this place be directed to their artistic value. Red gauged 
brickwork, suitably moulded and carved, gives very pleasing 
effects : an example of excellent treatment in brickwork 
may be seen as. an exhibit in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, viz. the facade of the former railway 
station at Enfield. Some of Mr. Norman SHaw’s build- 
ings also serve admirably to show with what effect brick- 
work can be used. 

The Constitutional Club, London, is an important ex- 
ample of the use of plain, moulded, and ornamental terra- 
cotta ; but a practical objection often urged against the use 
of this material is its frequent tendency to warp in the process 
of burning, and this renders its successful production an 
expensive and dilatory proceeding. 

Carved and moulded stonework has everything in its 
favour, except economy.* It is well worth while, before 
deciding absolutely on the use of some ornament, to have 
a temporary cartoon placed zz stu, and to judge of the 
effect ; but for proper estimation the cartoon should be a 
modelled one, so as to gain the correct play of light and 
shade. 

Carved and moulded wood, from an artistic standpoint, - 
is not to be surpassed, but the assistance it lends to the 
ravages of fire wofully restricts its employment. 

Tile hanging is a form of external decoration very much 
in vogue, and one that may be highly commended. Not 
only does it impart pleasing variety to a facade, but it 
possesses also the great advantage that the rooms so 
bedecked externally obtain a more equable temperature 
than the ordinary brick-walling allows. Good red ‘tiles 
weather to most effective tones, and when (interspersed 
amongst them) the renewed tiles are set, a charming effect 
of colour greets the eye. Bedford Park, Chiswick,-is an 
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Holy Trinity Chapel Knighbridge , London, 
Brandon & Eyton: Archelecls. 


Fic. 46. 
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assemblage of these red brick and, tile-hung villas, the 
original architect being Mr. NORMAN SHaw. mee 

Tiles may be set square or lozenge-ways, and orna. 
mental designs are frequently employed by means of the 
combined used of square and of shaped moulded tiles. 
also by colour combinations. pons aa, 

Flint tracery is a form of decoration lending itself to 
pretty effects, and might be often and advantageously 
employed where flint is the staple material. Knights. 
bridge, in London, has a_ church facade so treated, with a 
very happy result (see fig. 46). This is an example of 
surface (not relief) decoration. Brick and flint, and brick 
and boulder combinations are also to be noted frequently, 
and further variety is possible according as these stones 
are knapped or undressed ; of course, the undressed treat. 
ment is more natural, and it is certainly less stiff and more 
pleasing. In Brighton, these facades are of frequent occur. 
rence in the streets leading back from the Esplanade, and 
are a vast improvement on the monotonous brick walling 
so noticeable in London and the neighbourhood. ~ 

Plaster is also used in many country districts as the 
sole means of external decoration, except perhaps for the 
use of ornamental barge-boards. Modelled plaster (“par- 
getting ”), and cast, or modelled stucco may also prove very 
effective, but the plaster would be likely to suffer in the 
atmosphere of a large town. Ipswich and Tewkesbury 
(amongst other places), have some fine examples of 
“‘nargetted” facades. In fig. 47, an illlustration of this 
method of decoration is given. 
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Weather-boarded. facades are only noticed_here as 
possibilities realised in former years, but scarcely to be 
reckoned within the scope of modern practical design, 
except in the backwoods. Any picturesqueness attaching 
to these buildings is more the outcome of archeological 
interest than of any other sentiment. 

Steel facades have not, as yet, received general recog- 
nition, but quite recently an attempt has been made in 
Germany to utilise this material in a decorative spirit 
instead of merely constructively. It is now very many year 
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since M. VIoLLET-LE-Duc advocated the honest expression 
‘of iron in architecture. It will be naturally understood 
that buildings of the nature of the Crystal Palace are 
purposely excluded from consideration, but attention may 
awell’ be called in passing to the pleasing effect of such 
structures as the Temperate House and the Palm Stove, 
both situated in Kew Gardens. 
In passing, attention should also be called to the 
treatment that zs accorded, and the treatment that should be 
accorded to spandrel spaces and to the extrados of segmental 
pediments. It is very general to introduce carved full- 
length figures reclining more or less uncomfortably on a 
constantly retreating base. This is altogether wrong, as it 
is bound to create a sympathetic feeling of unrest on the 
part of the spectator (see fig. 48). 

If geometrical or floriated filling is not always deemed 
desirable, suitable figure treatment is possible without 
recourse to the mzserere method noted above. A winged 
head (an accepted type for angels) will fill in the space 
admirably (see a, fig. 49), or treatment such as that shown 
at pin the same figure. These are merely two methods 
of treatment taken at random, or (more accurately) are 
those that came first from the writer’s pen as illustrations. 


FIG. 49. 


The tympana of pediments: may be advantageously 
decorated with statuary groups, as distinguished from mere 
relief decoration ; the more remote from the point of view, 
the bolder should be the treatment. 

Some further mention of ornament or decoration arises 
later in this treatise under the heading of individuality and 
conceits. 

(Zo be continued.) 


AUGSBURG. 
N September last a congress was held in Augsburg of 
the Union of German Architects and Engineers. There 
were no less than fifteen meetings. The Germans are 
accustomed to be thorough in all things, and as a memorial 
of the event three volumes have been brought out con- 
taining many hundreds of illustrations of the ancient and 
modern buildings of the city. 

Augsburg has had a history which goes back to the 
time of the Romans, when it was known’as Augusta 
Vindelicorum. In the Maximilian Museum there are many 
objects belonging to that period. It has also been ascer- 
tained that on the site of the present Ulric Kirche a temple 
to JUPITER was erected. There were other temples bearing 
the names of the gods honoured by Romans, such as Mars, 
Venus, Crerrs, &c. Memorials also exist of different 
Roman legions. But what is most interesting is the 
“evidence that art was appreciated in the city. A Corinthian 
capital would by itself be enough to demonstrate the per- 
fection attained by the architectural carvers. Examples 
have also survived which display the skill of the metal- 
workers, mosaicists, potters and other crafts. 

The Roman colony appears to have come to an end 
‘during the fifth century. In a.p. 558 Augsburg and the 
surrounding district became a part of the Frankish 
Kingdom. Some two hundred years afterwards it was 
almost entirely destroyed in the war between CHARLEMAGNE 
and Tassito. Then it fell into the hands of Swabian 
dukes. The relics of that period are not important. 
There is no doubt that Uxric and other bishops were 
Zealous for the erection of churches ; but the position of 
Augsburg, which was exposed to invasions, was unfavour- 
able to the duration of buildings, and the remains are little 
more than indications of former greatness. The crypt of 
the cathedral may date from the tenth century. As the 
Romanesque period in Augsburg is supposed to have been 
exemplified by as fine structures as were to be found in any 
place in Germany, the dearth of examples is to be regretted. 

~ Augsburg was able to purchase independence in the 
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thirteenth century, and it ranked as a free, imperial city for 
five hundred years. It was to be expected that during so 
long an era of liberty architecture would be recognised. 
The greater portion of the cathedral, the church of 
Saints Ulric and Afra, suggest the importance attached 
to religion in the earlier part of the period. BuRGKMaiR’s 
paintings and etchings are sufficient to show the excellence 
of the Renaissance work. Fora time there was a contest 
between plebeians and patricians, but it does not appear 
that the vast trade. of Augsburg suffered through the 
dissensions of the citizens. ‘The city was the residence of 
the Fuccrrs, the bankers, who solved the everlasting 
“housing problem” by founding one district of the city 
which still remains, and in which rents are very low. 

The collection of views commences with the Rathhaus, 
which was built by Er1as Hott, Augsburg’s most famous 
architect, between 1615 and 1620. Near it is the 
Augustus-brunnen, one of the three fountains in the 
imperial Maximilianstrasse, and which is surmounted by a 
figure of the Roman emperor. The exterior of the 
Rathhaus is unusually severe, but some of the rooms 
within are richly decorated, and the ceiling in the 
“Goldener Saal” is one of the sights of Augsburg. The 
ornamental stoves, in some of the rooms reaching from 
floor to ceiling are remarkable specimens of ceramic archi- 
tecture. What must strike everyone in looking through 
the illustrations is the marvellous variety exhibited. 
Munich, which is not 40 miles distant, being a capital, has 
been transformed from time to time at the desire of the 
rulers, and is now a city of reproductions, but Augsburg 
has been left alone as if it were still the Freistadt. In the 
reign of CHARLES V. the people disobeyed the command 
to address the emperor in a Latin speech, and the same 
independent spirit is seen in the avoidance of anything that 
could be considered as an official type of architecture. 
Occasionally a long building may be seen like that adjoin- 
ing the world-renowned Hotel Drei Mohren, which is 
somewhat monotonous in treatment, but as a rule the 
houses have not much wider frontages than is common in 
London, and every owner endeavoured to construct some- 
thing different to his neighbours’ houses on both sides. 
The streets are sometimes broad and sometimes narrow, 
occasionally, as if by chance, widening out into a Platz. 
Then there are old towers and gateways, and a visitor must 
be exacting who is unable to find subjects for his sketch- 
book at every turn. No doubt baroque examples abound 
which must be attributed to the irfluence of Frenchmen, 
who were long regarded as the arbiters of taste. 

It was not in the Late Renaissance period alone that 
French influence was injurious in Augsburg. Lord 
LEIGHTON maintained that German Gothic was defective, 
because the builders imitated French examples instead of 
developing their own admirable Romanesque. He cited as 
a remarkable instance the cathedral of Augsburg, especially 
as it was erected in a famous centre of artistic activity, 
from which many fine works went forth. He said he 
shuddered whenever he thought of the exterior of the 
building, while within, “a choir at least half as high again 
as the nave, and of the usual cubic shape, is stuck on to, or 
against, that nave, ex abrupto, without a trace of an attempt 
at articulation and transition, and with an effect I leave 
you to imagine. But what you hardly can imagine is the 
aspect presented here by a circular east end and ambula- 
tory crushed round a square choir. In this wonderful 


structure the workmanship vies with the design ; 
one shaft at the north-east end of the choir—and, 
by the way, all the shafts rise without bases 
from the floor—stands truncated and vacant at the 


top, because apparently it did not work out so as to 
meet the adjacent vaulting-rib which it was destined to 
carry.” It may be mentioned, as suggesting the difficulty 
of satisfying severe critics, that the only buildings in 
Augsburg referred to by KuGLER are the cathedral, the 
Rathhaus, or hotel de ville, and the Zeughaus, or arsenal, 
the last having over the entrance a vigorous group of 
sculpture, St. MicHaEL and the Demon, by JoHAaNN 
RICHEL. 

In modern times Augsburg has distinguished itself by 
its marvellous advance in industry. The population is now 
nearly 100,000, or at least 50 per cent. beyond that of the 
city twenty years ago. The increase is mainly owing to the 
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call for workmen. Augsburg, according to FROMMEL, 
needs no other development than that arising from industry, 
and there was a time when its manufacturers were proud 
as princes. A great many immense factories, in extent 
almost equal to villages, have been erected. Among the 
productions are machinery of all kinds, metalwork, cloth, 
cottons, chemicals, paper, gas, cement, tobacco, &c. The 
industrial districts of Augsburg consequently have a very 
different aspect from the older parts of the city, and 
strangers who knew the’ place a dozen years ago will be 
amazed at the change, while glad that so many of the 
streets remain in their former condition. It is no wonder 
the local architects and engineers are proud of a city which 
is making such bold efforts to surpass its former history. 


CULROSS ABBEY. 


NG a time when it is proposed to restore the ancient Abbey 
of Culross, it may be well, writes a correspondent of 
the Glasgow Herald, to call to the remembrance of our 
readers some features connected with the ecclesiastical history 
of the ancient burgh. According to tradition the sainted 
Princess Thenew, without the aid of either oars or rudder, 
drifted from Aberlady to Culross in a frail boat. Weary and 
exhausted she stepped on shore, and at the first dawn of the 
morning gave birth to St. Kentigern, or Mungo. From time 
immemorial the spot on which the interesting event took place 
has been pointed out by the people of Culross, and so sure was 
Archbishop Blackadder, in 1503, that tradition was right that 
he had a commemorative chapel erected upon the site of the 
birth of Mungo. 

Mungo had a wonderful training at the feet of St. Serf, on 
the sunny slopes which overhang the shore between Dunimarle 
and Torryburn. Some of St. Serf’s pupils took to stone- 
throwing one day, and in the shower of pebbles a favourite 
robin was killed. Mungo restored the bird to life, and he 
followed this miracle up by causing a flame, when light was 
needed, to burst from a hazel twig. The tree from which the 
twig was plucked grew into a grove, and the traditions of the 
miracle were long perpetuated by twigs bursting into a flame 
when breathed on. The time came, however, when St. Mungo 
hied himself from the slopes of his birthplace to Glasgow, and 
for a long number of years Culross dropped out of the world’s 
gaze. From the far-off days on which St. Mungo shook the 
dust off his feet until the eleventh century, when the “ Gracious 
Duncan” met the King of Norway in battle, Culross does not 
find a place in history. 

The Danes and the Norwegians had a hot time of it, but 
the people of Culross do not care to linger over the eleventh 
century events connected with Bordie Farm, where the Scottish 
Standard was hoisted. They prefer the miracles of St Mungo 
to the details of battle, and they leap from the early days of the 
sixth century to 1217, at which time Malcolm, seventh Earl of 
Fife, founded the monastery. Alexander II. did a great deal 
for the enriching of Dunfermline Abbey, and doubtless he 
looked on the work of Earl Malcolm at Culross with a kindly 
eye. The first abbot died in 1232, and an idea of the magni- 
tude of the building will be obtained when ic is stated that at 
that time as many as Ico monks and 135 probationers or 
novices are stated to have been located at Culross. The monks 
of Culross seem to have taken fright at the first blast of the 
Reformation trumpets, and when the terrible work of “ dingin 
the abbeys doon ” began it was found that there were only nine 
monks in the building, and that the novices had to a man taken 
flight. 

All that remains of the massive structure is the choir and 
the central tower and some fragments of aisles and chapels. 
The choir is occupied as the parish church, and entrance is 
obtained through the tower. The old cloister court in which the 
monks were put to flight by the Reformers is occupied as a 
garden, but visitors find much that is interesting in the ruined 
walls. The groined roof and arches of the great hall always 
command attention, and in the vaulted passage which leads 
through a Norman doorway are fine examples of the architec- 
ture of the flourishing days of Scottish monasteries. The old 
choir of the abbey has, as Mr. David Beveridge, the author of 
“Culross and Tilliallan,” rightly puts it, been so “much meta- 
morphosed in the course of the alterations which at different 
times it has undergone” since it became the parish church, 
that it is difficult to understand the original construction of the 
building. A magnificent specimen of an Early English window 
is obscured by a gallery and a staircase. 

It is proposed to remove the south and the east galleries, 
and to provide sittings for the accommodation which would be 
lost by the opening up of the arches and the re-erection of the 
aisles on the south and the north sides. Repairs involving a 
cost of 2,000/, are absolutely necessary if the building is to be 
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kept in a half decent state of repair, and ‘the heritors hav 
pluckily come forward and guaranteed this amount. S 
Rowand Anderson estimates that the carrying out of his entir 
scheme would involve an expenditure of 5,000/., so that pe 
will fall to be made up by subscription. The sum of. 3,004, j 
too big an expenditure for the people of Culross, who are nc 
heritors, and this accounts for an appeal being made ‘to. th 
people of Scotland, and especially to the city of Glasgow 
Like Portia, the ancient burgh has many suitors during th 
course of a year, and there is nothing which troubles visitor 
who have an eye for the fitness of things more than the moder; 
fittings of the parish church, by which many of the beauties ¢ 
the choir of the historic building have been obscured, §j 
Rowand Anderson proposes to purge the building of jt 
internal architectural vagaries. The work can only be done i 
help comes from without. a 

While writing of the ancient burgh, it may be interesting t, 
point out that there is a greater chance to-day of history 
repeating itself industrially than has been the case during thy 
past two centuries. In the days when James VI. was ; 
frequent visitor at the “ Palace” of the Sandhaven, Sir George 
Bruce’s coal-works were the wonders of Scotland. The work: 
were wrecked in the “ Borrowing Days” of March 1625 by ¢ 
terrific storm, and from then the record of Culross industries 
was a record of decay. The exploring bores which have been 
driven into the metals in those days of demands for coalfields 
prove that the deeper and finer seams of coal are lying intact, 
A lease has been obtained of the minerals of Low Valleyfield— 
a village to the east of Culross, where many a squabble took 
place over the monopoly which Culross claimed in connection 
with girdle-making—by the West of Fife Coal Company, Ltd, 
and such a guarantee of early development has been given the 
North British Railway Company that it is announced that the 
Dunfermline-Culross Railway will be commenced at no distant 
date. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHA OLOGICAL 

SOCIETY. ae 

A MEETING was held on the 26th ult. of the members of 

the above-named Society, presided over by Mr. Butler 

Wilson, at which an interesting paper was read on street im- 
provements in Leeds by Mr. Fredk. Musto, AR.I.BA. 

Mr. Musto claimed that as citizens, and still more as archi- 
tects, they were concerned in whatever made for the improve- 
ment of the city with which they were connected. Leeds had 
much improved, but it still missed the mark, for whilst streets 
had been made wider they still remained throttled at their 
necks through lack of a scheme. The fact was that the laying- 
out of the lines for the main streets and public buildings of the 
city should not be left to chance and spare moments. ta 

Leeds did not make a very favourable impression upon 
those who entered it. He did not think of comparing the town: 
with Oxford or Warwick, or a city like Bristol or York, which 
made up for the absence of dignity by the presence of old-world 
charm. But he fearlessly declared that in the aspects of its. 
streets and most of its buildings Leeds was far behind Man- 
chester, Liverpool and especially Glasgow. . 

There was an air of something almost amounting to squalor 
about the town that even the City Square and Boar Lane could 
not destroy, and that Briggate would certainly not reduce. 

City Square served to provide a good first impression, and 
he hoped it would be long ere its dignity was spoiled by the 
ceaseless careering of trams round it as a general changing: 
station. It was far better than Forster Square at Bradford, 
though the vista from the latter up Market Street was very 
fascinating. But City Square badly needed the statue, which: 
would help to mitigate the bad effect of the Post Office build- 
ings; and he thought the circular balustrade, enclosing: 
nothing and cutting off the sight of the base of the new build- 
ings, was an absolute waste of money. The widening of 
Infirmary Street to 75 feet was not a crying need. Though it 
was too narrow, Park Row was a street of which they might 
well be proud, happy in the diversity of its buildings and the: 
way they were caught “end on” together with the appearance: 
of the Exchange, which he considered the second best building. 
inthe town The cathedral was to be moved, and the vista, 
he was afraid, closed by a gradually diminishing line affording: 
a flank view of shops. ee 

Great George Street had now arisen from its desolation 
and was becoming an important street, with at least one 
building in it which would be an object of pride to architects. 
In time he considered it would form part of an important 
“through line” east to west, relieving Upperhead Row and 
connecting with Quarry Hill. Eng 

The widening of the lower part of Woodhouse Lane was 
commendable ; but what, said Mr. Musto, were the authorities 
aiming at? Was there any scheme or definite line, and if 50, 
how far did it reach? it omit 

Guildford Street had been getting widened for years past. 


eee 
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e, the wretched shanties at Albion Street corner were 
Sones: ‘put what lines were to be pursued? If some of the 
money which had been spent on making some of that back 

street, Lands Lane, rather less of a back street, had been spent 
in improving Guildford Street, the gain in appearance would 
have been as great as in point of convenience. ‘ 

Briggate possessed all the materials for an effective ap- 
pearance some day. There was the promise of a building on 
a good scale in the Grand Central Hotel; but when they 
thought of Corporation Street, Birmingham, or Lord Street, 
Liverpool, what a contrast. Boar Lane, though presenting no 
-single building of which the design was a pleasure to contem- 
plate, was in the sum total far more worthy and dignified. | 

The Vicar Lane scheme was good; but had they noticed, 
asked Mr. Musto, its rise and fall and snake-like windings, and 

how, when approaching from North Street, the new market 
duildings hid their face? A straight line would have left the 
Dispensary intact, and run beyond Kirkgate and the Corn 
‘Exchange to Swinegate. ; 

He did not see how the new street from Lriggate to Albion 
Place could relieve Commercial Street or be a success. It 
began badly, and was not quite in line with Albion Place. 

With regard to what might be done, Mr. Musto suggested 

_aline of access from the end of Roundhay Road to Woodhouse 
Lane, near Carlton Hill. Most of the line existed already, but 
there was no leading thoroughfare. He would like, too, to see 
a street cut in prolongation of Oxford Place by Park Square to 
Park Place; and a better access to the Yorkshire College and 
“Grammar School than was provided by the present College 
Road, with its plentiful supply of back areas and middens. As 
-for Victoria Square, he would leave that in their hands. : 

Concluding, Mr. Musto declared it rested with the authori- 
ties to say if Leeds was always to be left behind by other and 
-smaller cities, or whether, by doing things in a bold way and 
-going straight forward, and having an ample and properly 
worked scheme, they would attain the position due to the size, 
population and prosperity of the city. 

At the close a vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer, 
-on the motion of Mr. G. F. Bowman, seconded by Mr. W. H. 
Thorp. 


“EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


pa a meeting of the Association held in the Rooms, 117 
George Street, on the 25th ult.—Mr. A. Hunter Craw- 
-ford, F.R.I.B.A , the president, in the chair—Mr. Daniel Macfie 
read a paper on “Artificial Lighting in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” which was illustrated by limelight views. Alluding to 
the street lighting of Edinburgh, Mr. Macfie said it was little 
short of a scandal that in twentieth-century Edinburgh a 
‘unique installation of an antiquated and effete style of gas 
damp existed side by side with the electric arclamp. It was 
true that in some six thoroughfares throughout the city there 
were specimen installations of incandescent gas lighting, but 
these and the 38 miles of. electrically-lit streets served only to 
bring into stronger relief the 150 miles of streets within the 
-city boundaries which were still lit with an effete style of gas 
lamp. The juxtaposition of electric arc lamps and an effete 
type of gas lamp consuming only 2 cubic feet of gas per hour 
doing eight-candle duty was not matched in the United King- 
-dom, and it was not creditable to the powers that be that, while 
they had widely and generously adopted the electric arc lamp 
for street lighting, no sustained effort had been made 
_to improve a system of gas lighting already existing. There 
need be nothing but praise for what had been done in electric 


lighting, but as it appeared to be generally conceded that on, 


account of the cost a halt must be called in that direction, it 
‘might not be unprofitable to inquire what steps might be 
taken, and at what cost, to improve the 150 miles of gas-lit 
streets in Edinburgh to-day. As a first step towards that end, 
ithe present globe lamp with its blow-hole should be abolished, 
and with all convenient speed. To replace these square- 
tapered lanterns might be substituted at a slightly increased 
cost, and these could be of a type that would suit equally well 
with an enlarged flat flame burner or a Welsbach incandescent 
‘burner. The only method worthy of serious consideration for 
-use for important streets was the adoption of the incandescent 
‘burner—preferably in a square-tapered lantern, as suggested. 
Already incandescent gas lamps were installed in several 
‘quarters of the city, lighting about 14 miles of streets, but “ the 
‘man in the street” might be excused if he came to the con- 
clusion that no serious or well-organised attempt was made to 
keep these lamps and their burners in the best condition. 
Edinburgh was at present spending about 2,630/. more 
tor the gas lighting of 1514 miles than it was spending 
on the electric lighting of 384 miles. No one would 
Suggest that what had been done in electric lighting was 
not well done; but it was most reasonable to suggest that 
the time had come to improve some portion of the remaining 
three-fourths of their streets, which had been denied the luxury 
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of electric lighting. A modest beginning might be made with, 
say, fifty miles of the more important thoroughfares with 3 feet 
incandescent gas lights at a cost of, say, 345. 7d. per lamp, an 
extra of 15s, each, or an additional charge of 46/. 15s. per mile 
per annum, with lighting power five times increased. To this 
would have to be added the cost of mantle and renewals and 
the initial cost of new lanterns; but those globe lamps displaced 
could be used for the outlying districts until such time as the 
globe lamps were finally superseded. The one hundred miles of 


| streets still remaining might at once have burner tips con- 


suming 3 cubic feet per hour substituted at a merely nominal 
cost, while the increased charge for gas would only amount to 
Ios. per lamp per annum, giving a light 75 per cent. better. 
Such globe lamps as remained in use might have a metal 
lifting flap for the covering of the present blow-hole. Those 
suggestions might be worth much or little, but the question 
was clamant and would not brook delay in the public interest. 
One could not help feeling indeed that if the lighting of the 
streets of Edinburgh and Leith were entrusted to the Gas 
Commissioners this would be to the public advantage. On 
the motion of Mr: Thomas Ross, Mr. Macfie was awarded a 
vote of thanks. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS 


OF IRELAND. 


GENERAL meeting of members was held in the Insti- 
tute Rooms, Dublin, on the 26th ult. The president, 
Mr. G. C. Ashlin, R.H.A., occupied the chair. 

The President made a statement as to the various matters 
which had come before, and had been dealt with by, the Council 
since the last general meeting of members, He asked the 
members present to enter into a discussion as to how far the 
existing conditions of contract in their individual experience 
met the general needs of the profession. As the proposed 
revision of the conditions of contract generally in use in this 
country is a matter which the Council is very carefully con- 
sidering, and which is occupying very largely the attention of 


‘| the profession generally, the invitation of the President was 


cordially accepted, and a very interesting discussion took place. 
Mr. J. Rawson Carroll stated his views at some length, and 
was followed by Mr. Gilliland, Mr. Murray, Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
Orpen, Mr. Sheridan and others. 

Mr. Alberry moved a resolution in reference to the proposed 
initiative of a qualifying examination as a condition precedent 
to election to membership of the Institute. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE AGE. 


PAPER was read at a meeting of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on February 25, 
by Mr. G. S. Aitken, architect, Edinburgh, on ‘Architecture 
and the Age.” The plans of the present-day houses and those 
of the eighteenth century were contrasted, and, the excellent 
work pointed out which modern desire for municipal buildings 
had elicited. An opinion was expressed that the type ot 
Pointed work shown in the London Law Courts would be revived 
in practice. Reasons were sought for the preference which 
Nonconjormists as well as Episcopalians have for the use of 
Pointed architecture in churches. Classic architecture, it was 
assumed, had intellectual beauty, and Pointed both intellectual 
and moral beauty. In the course of the argument reference 
was made to one of the public buildings in Edinburgh in the 
following terms. It is remarkable what an effort Greek archi- 
tecture makes before it realises itself in a successful work of 
art. One of the finest buildings in the country is the Royal 
Institution, Edinburgh. It is in the Greek Doric style, designed 
by its architect, W. H. Playfair, from a modern point of view. 
If we imagine all detail removed that is not necessary to con- 
struction, how bald an affair it would be; its porticoes, wings 
and lateral rows of columns would have to go. We could not 
apply this process of “ thorough” toa Pointed building. Every 
part is there as a constructive necessity, which can furnish an 
ethical reason for its presence. Regrettable failures in the 
acoustics of some buildings were referred to, and the subject of 
expression in architecture considered. The paper closed with 
references to the Garden City scheme, Bournville and Port Sun- 
light, which, it was indicated, were pioneered by the village of 
Saltaire. 


An Oak Screen and clergy and choir stalls have just been 
presented to All Saints Church, Bubwith, Yorks, by Mrs. 
Wilkinson, The Hall, Howden, in memory of her late husband. 
The work has been carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. G. Malam Wilson, architect, of 
Sheffield. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS... 


_ AGAINST: the Opposition in the City of London to the 
| Building Acts Amendment Bill the London County 
* Council could not hope to prevail in Parliament. The 
‘ parliamentary committee of the Council, who were able to 
_ gauge the dangers which were ahead, acted wisely in 
_ advising the abandonment of the Bill, which was agreed to 
_ on Tuesday. It was suggested that another Bill embodying 
. the results of further investigation should be introduced 
hereafter. All that can now be done is to endeavour after 
a more strict administration of existing Acts. If those who 
- Own or occupy premises in the City for business purposes 
- will not have them altered in order that outbreaks of fire 
should bring no danger, they should at least avoid an 
_ evasion of the Factories Acts. It is not right to have a 
_ larger number of people employed in offices than was con- 
_ templated when the buildings were planned. It is now 
known by sad experience how easily a panic can arise, and 
when a crowd of assistants are required to carry out a 
business a part of them should be drafted to buildings 
where there can be ample space in stairways and places of 
exit. In that way the amendment of the Building Act can 
be postponed without danger until there are additional 
deliberations. But it is a terrible consideration that many 
lives must be endangered on account of the rivalry between 
the Common Council and the County Council, and the 
desire of property owners to avoid expense in. providing 
means of safety for the people in their employment. 


__, . THE equestrian statue of Marcus AuRELIus in Rome 
_ has received more attention, especially from artists, than 
any other work of its class in the world. Peter of 
Cortona is said to have ordered it to march, believing, 
for the moment, it was alive. MIcHEL ANGELO said it 
would appear a living creature if the raised hoop were 
placed on the ground. When Fatconet, the sculptor, 
received the commission for the colossal equestrian statue 
_Of PETER THE GReEaT, he had castings made of the 
_ different parts of the animal, and he wrote a very long essay 
' pointing out all the defects he could discover. The horse 
_1s more admired than the rider, and it has even been said 
that the figure of the emperor is the work of a later time. 
It was once supposed that the subject was CONSTANTINE, 
but the majority of archzologists are disposed to believe 
that it represents the merciful emperor Marcus 
AURELIUS.. It has been often observed that. the mane 
assumes an unusual fortn in the part between the 
ears, and it has been recently suggested by the 
Director of the French School of Archeology in Rome 
that the arrangement is a record of a Roman legend, 
although the connection of the emperor with it is not 
apparent. During one of the wars in which Rome was 
engaged a common soldier imagined that he could easily 
obtain possession cf the person of the king against whom 
they were fighting. He had observed that the monarch 
used every evening to retire beyond his camp in order to 
seek repose or to weigh his position. The king generally 
stretched himself under a tree, to the annoyance of a 
screech owl who had a residence in the branch. The 
soldier was permitted to take a strong horse with him, and 
he succeeded in his enterprise. In remembrance of the 
event the sculptors used sometimes to model the horse’s 
mane ina way that would suggest the bird. There is no 
‘ancient equestrian statue having the importance of that of 
_ Marcus AvRELIUs, and it is therefore impossible to say to 
what extent the practice was general. But every student of 
‘ancient art is aware of the existence of peculiarities possibly 
possessing an acquaintance with long-forgotten legends. 

M. Repon, the architect in charge of the Louvre, has 
an excellent opportunity to display his skill in overcoming 
a difficulty that is now general. He is entrusted not only 
with the disposition of the electric lighting in the garden of 
the Tuileries, but what is no less important, with the form 
of the lamps also. The task is not easy, for when 
Le Norre laid out the’ gardens there could only be an 
imperfect» illumination, and accordingly he disregarded it. 
- He arranged -his ‘trees in great masses as if repose for the 
eye by day was what he principally sought.‘ There is-no' 
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| should be addressed to the secretary, 


the.citizens of Paris, as. well as of all visitors. The w 
has been a long time delayed owing to the difficulty 
settling the question of expense. The Municipality a) 
matter of course at first regarded the work as national, a 
therefore should be paid for by the Government. Qh ; 
other hand, the Ministry declared the lighting 
essentially a municipal undertaking. The impatience 
the public has at length compelled a solution to be artiy 
at, which is that the expenses will be shared equally by 
State and by the city. 


THE appointment of head master of the Birmingh; 
Municipal School of Art will become vacant in Septemt 
next, on the retirement of Mr. Epwarp R, Tayior unc 
the provisions of the Corporation superannuation schen 
The committee of the school would be prepared to apy 
to the Board of Education to exceptionally recognise 
head master a specially qualified candidate. Inquir: 
and. applications { 
the appointment should be addressed to the chairman 
the management sub-committee, Municipal School of A 
Birmingham. The latest date for the receipt of applic 
tions is Saturday, March 21. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW CHURCH, ALL STRETTON, SHROPSHIRE, : 

HIS mission church, in the parish of Church Stretto 
ae Shropshire, has been built of shaly local stone fro 
the hills, in random work, with dressings of Gimshill, re 
tile roofs, and some half-timber work in gables, a featu: 
in several old Shropshire churches. As the site is on t} 
side of a hill, considerable excavation in the shaly rock w. 
necessary to form a platform for the building. The pl: 
consists of nave for 150, chancel, and large vestry for u: 
as a Sunday-school and as transept for extra accommod 
tion in the church when required. The approach from tl 
road below is through an oak lych gate up a steep pathwa: 
The church forms a pleasing feature in the landscape, wit 
its mountainous surroundings. The cost, including stron 
retaining walls back and front of the site, was under 2,000 
The church was erected by Messrs. W. BowpLer & Go 
from designs by Mr. A. E. Lroyp Oswet1, A.R.IBA 
of Shrewsbury. 4 


HOUSF, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. | 
————$$<____ 


BAILRIGG, LANCASTER: ENTRANCE FRONT. FROM SOUTH-WES: 


ELTHAM PALACE, THE HAUL. 


_CORDWAINEES' HALL, CANNON STREET, E.C.: THE SMALL HALL, 
HE word “cordwainer” is commonly believed t 
have been derived from the French cordonan, which 

in turn, came from the Spanish cordoban, suggesting th 
leather of Cordova; but Dr. JoHNsoN was uncertail 
whether the word was not more related to cord, of whic! 
shoes were formerly made, and continued to be in the 
Spanish West Indies in his time. The French had severa 
words to describe shoemakers, and one reason for the us¢ 


of cordonnier was said to be that shoes had to be attachec 


with cords. - The guild was important. GEOFFROI PLAN: 
TAGENET, son of HENRY JII., granted a charter to the cordon: 
niers of Rouen. The cordwainers of London were formed 
into a brotherhood or fraternity in the eleventh year of the 
reign of Henry 1V. Srow says :—‘* Of these cordwainers 
I read that, since the fifth of Ricwarp II. (when he took 
to wife ANNE, daughter of VEsaLaus, king of Boheme), by 
her example the English people had used piked shoes, 
tied to their knees with silken laces or chains of silver, or 
gilt, wherefore in the fourth of Epwarp IV. it was ordained 
and proclaimed that beaks of shoone. and boots should not 
pass the length of 2: inches, upon pain of cursing by the 
clergy,-and by Parliament to pay twenty shillings for every 
pair. And every cordwainer that shod any man or woman 
on the Sunday, to pay thirty shillings.” In Stow’s time the 


- doubt of his success, for the gardens are still the delight of | hall stood in Destar Lane off F riday Street. — | Saeee 
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ELTHAM PALACE.* 
By P. ION ELTON. 


HE remains of the Royal Palace of Eltham, of which the 

great hall, portion of the buttery and the moat with the 

north bridge spanning it now alone exist above ground, are 
situated in the south-east suburb of London. 

The manor of Eltham has been connected with the Crown 
since Saxon times, and is mentioned in the Domesday Book as 
having been held by one Haimo as the sheriff of Odo of 
Bayeux, to whom it had been granted by his half brother 
William I., when he created him Earl of Kent. Upon Odo’s 
banishment the estate reverted to the Crown, and in the reign 
of Henry III. the first royal palace appears to have been built. 

It was greatly enlarged in the next reign by the noted 
Anthony Bec, Prince Palatine and Bishop of Durham, who 
held it as trustee, though he afterwards managed to acquire it 
for himself. 

Upon the death of this prelate the palace again reverted 
to the Crown and formed a favourite residence of Edward II. 
and III. This latter monarch entertained the captive King 
John II. of France here in 1364, and it was at Eltham thirteen 
years later that the Parliament was held by which the king’s 
grandson (afterwards Richard II.) was created Prince of 
Wales. 

Though the palaceat this time must have been of considerable 
magnificence it did not satisfy the taste of Henry IV., in whose 
reign it was largely rebuilt. Most of the work now standing 
dates from this rebuilding. The body of the hall is ornamented 
(in the spandrels of its north door) with the crest of this king, 
and the oriels, even if they are not contemporaneous, must have 
been built soon after. The buttery was undoubtedly built at 
the same time, for the stonework of the fragment remaining 
courses with that of the hall. The date of the bridge is, how- 
ever, harder to ascertain, but its general character and what 
moulded work it possesses appear to be of about the same 
period, though possibly a little earlier in date. Messrs. 
Dunnage and Lever, in their monograph on the great hall, 
state, however, that the bridge was probably the work of Bishop 
Bec—a statement for which no confirmation is offered. 

Henry VI. made Eltham Palace his chief residence, and 
Edward IV. spent large sums in repairing it, while Henry VII. 
completed the work by building a “fair front” facing the 
moat. 

From this time the story of Eltham Palace has been one of 
decline. In the next reign the greatly preferable situation of 
Greenwich Palace caused Henry VIII. to make the latter his 
chief abode in Kent, the waterway of the Thames then being 
by far the best means of his removing to his other palaces, 
Windsor, Richmond and Hampton Court, The palace, how- 
ever, was honoured by visits from Elizabeth and James I. 

Upon the institution of the Commonwealth the manor and 
palace were sold, and an interesting survey made at this time 
testifies to their then extent and condition. It records that the 
demesne was over 1,200 acres in extent, and the palace, though 
then in a bad state of repair, consisted of a fair chapel and 
great hall (which alone were furnished), thirty-six rooms and 
offices below stairs, and above stairs seventeen lodging-rooms 
on the king’s side, twelve on the queen’s and nine on the 
princes’ sides, with various other rooms and closets; also thirty- 
five “bayes” of buildings containing seventy-eight rooms used 
as Offices, and placed round the courtyard, which was an acre 
in extent The materials were valued at 2,753/. exclusive of 
the cost of demolition. The hall was then stripped of its lead 
and the chapel and many of the other buildings razed, and the 
remaining portions of the palace allowed to decay, so that when 
the modern house, Eltham Court (to which the great hall is 
attached), was built about sixty years ago there only remained 
to be incorporated with it some fragments of the buttery, 
though no doubt the foundations of at least the buildings that 
surrounded the other sides of the courtyard are still extant 
beneath the surface of the lawn and garden of the present 
house, 

After the hall was stripped of its lead it was covered witha 
tiled roof and used as a barn, the windows being blocked up, 


* See Illustration. 


and it remained in this capacity till modern times. Unfortu- 
nately, in order apparently to admic vehicles, the middle pier 
of the southern face of the south oriel was demolished, and the 
gutterings appear to have been allowed to become defective, 
so that the ends of the rafters became decayed, and in 1828 it 
was found necessary to shore up the hammerbeams as the roof 
was thrusting out the walls. In order to fix the shores the 
bases of the wooden columns above the hammerbeams were 
sawn off, and in the accompanying drawings recousre had to 
be made to those published by Pugin and Dunnage and Lever 
(which were made from measurements taken during these 
repairs) in order to complete the design of the roof. 

The drawings published by Pugin in his well-known book 
on “ Gothic Architecture” show also an elaborate Jantern-like 
tracery framed around the pendents of the hammerbeam, 
giving them the appearance of enlarged editions of the 
penaents of the stone vaulting over the lady chapel of Christ 
Church Priory Church, Hampshire. What authority there is 
for this is unknown, and unfortunately the drawings are 
inaccurate in several particulars, notably the shape of the drops 
of the pendents and the vaulting of the oriels. It should, 
however, be remarked that the pendents show traces that seem 
to indicate that there was some such enrichment, and that 
it has been removed and its connections with the pendent 
chiselled off. 

Another feature to be noted is the small purlins tieing in 
the lowermost tier of windbraces. They only occur in the 
three eastern bays on the south side, and there is no evidence 
of their having been extended further. They were probably 
an afterthought, made necessary by the braces starting, owing 
to some slight settlement in the roof, as they are awkwardly 
placed and hide from view the lower cusps of the braces they 
tie in. They are obviously a copy of the face mould of the 
collar-beam. 

It is said that the hall was wainscotted from the cills of th 
windows to the floor, though there are now no traces on the 
walls that this was ever the case. Indeed, the manner in 
which the stonework is bonded into the brick lining at the 
oriels and the doors certainly seems to negative this idea. 
Probably the hall was hung with tapestry or plastered and 
frescoed. 

Originally the western end was reserved for the royal table, 
which was elevated on a dais, and connected by the oriels with 
the royal apartments, and the eastern bay was partitioned off 
by a screen, the oak frame of which is still z# sz¢z, forming a 
passage connecting the north and south doors, and screening 
the hall from the door leading to the servery. Over this 
screen was probably placed the minstrels’ gallery. 

The main portion of the roof is in splendid condition, and 
the workmanship both of it and the stonework is remarkably 
precise and clean. There is hardly half an inch variation in 
the dimensions and spacing of the buttresses. The stonework 
is said to have been quarried near Reigate, but that of the 
oriels is différent to that of the body of the building. The 
smoke and air of modern London is unfortunately having a 
disastrous effect upon it, and in exposed places, especially on 
the south exterior, it is in places eaten away five inches from 
its original surface, and the jambs of many of the windows are 
similarly decayed. 

The hall is being restored by Messrs. Shillitoe, of Bury St. 
Edmunds, under the direction of Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., who, 
amongst other repairs, is having the shores of 1828, which 
greatly disfigured the interior, removed, their place being taken 
by an unobtrusive iron truss placed within each of 'the timber 
trusses, so obviating any necessity for renewing the original 
woodwork, while the purlins have been strengthened with 
L-iron bolted to their upper sides. 

It may be of interest to add that the bridge spanning the 
moat on the south side was still standing in 1898, and that in 
1834 Messrs. King and Clayton, when examining some of the 
apartments of the palace under the ground floor then extant, 
and forming portion of the farmhouse that stood on the site of 
the present Eltham Court, discovered an underground passage 
of considerable extent and interest. In their report to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine they stated that under a then recently 


‘made arch they found a trap door leading to an underground 


room about Io feet by 5 feet, and proceeding from. which 
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a narrow passage about 10 feet in length conducted to a series 
of passages with decoys; stairs and shafts, some of which 
were vertical and others at an inclined plane, which were once 
used for admitting air and for hurling down missiles or pitch- 
balls upon enemies, according to the mode of defence in 
Medizval times, and that it was worthy of note that at points 
where weapons from above could assail the enemy with 
greatest effect there these shafts verged and concentrated. 
About 500 feet of passage was passed through in a direction 
westward towards the old Middle Park, and under the moat 
for 200 feet. The arching was broken in under a field leading 
from Eltham to Mottingham, but the brickwork of the arch 
could still be traced further, leading in the same: direction. 


The remains of two iron gates completely “carbonised were 
found in that part of the passage under the moat, and large 
stalactites of supercarbonate of lime that hung down from the 
roof of the archway showed the lapse of time since the passage 
had last previously been used. 

The above discovery recalls the incident that, in 1405, the 
Duke of York was accused of intending to break into the 
palace and murder Henry IV. Such an access would have 
formed an excellent means of effecting such a design to 
anyone acquainted with it. 


THE STAINED GLASS OF THE FUTURE.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


E have now reached a most important section of the work 

—the selection of the glass. This I hold to be the artist’s 
most individual task, which he cannot delegate to anyone. 
The usual way in firms is to have the different colours in 
numbered racks; then the master numbers the outline, and the 
cutter goes to the corresponding rack,.and chooses any sheet 
and part of a skeet he likes. What idea can the cutter 
have of the relation of each piece to the whole, or 
how one colour will affect another—a matter of the utmost 
difficulty in stained glass? Colours and tones affect each 


other enormously, and demand the greatest care and experi- . 


ence. In selecting, every lead must be taken advantage of to 
vary the adjoining pieces. Of course, the master makes altera- 
tions when the glass is on the easel being painted, or even after 
it is leaded up. One hears of quite heroic attempts in that 
direction—of one master who had a figure cut over three or 
four times before he was satisfied. It was very good of him to 
take so much trouble, but what bungling not to know what he 
wanted at first. How can that warmed-up colouring give one 
the exquisite thrill of the tingling grip of theartist’s hand, 
where every piece, however varied or unexpected, seems in- 
evitable? We will urge this reform in the interests of the 
masters themselves. We-will tell them that in denying them- 
selves the pleasure of selecting every piece of glass they miss 
the highest rapture in the production of a stained-glass window, 
even at the cost of a smaller output and consequent diminution 
of profits. We must save them from themselves. 

That pernicious method also favours a great fallacy—that 
the light and dark of a sheet of coloured glass should be 
utilised to give the light and shade of a drapery. This is to 
make a window pictorial and leads to general flabbiness of 

_colour.. Nowthe principle of colour in stained glass is contrast, 
one piece throwing up another. Only by this means'can one 
display the jewel-like character of the material. This principle 
of contrast applies not only to the light and dark of a colour, 
‘but to a mixture of contrasting colours or tints, enhancing the 
‘beauty of one. Take a yellow drapery, for instance: there 
_should be a dominant note of rich, pure yellow; then the 
colour branches out on each side, as it were, on the one side to 
the greens and on the other to the reds. These are not to be 
gradual changes, but sudden contrasts, a greenish yellow 


against a reddish yellow, for instance, and there must be con- | 


trast in values as well. There is no end to the variety that 
may be imported into a colour, so long as the impression of 
the one colour that has given the keynote remains. This 
method, besides preserving the essential glassiness of the 
material, gives a grip and subtlety to the colour which can 
never be attained by the light and dark of one colour. For the 
necessary breadth of effect, large masses of colour with the 
utmost variety within each are essential. White. draperies 
should be treated in the same way, a mixture of warm and cold 
tints, the warm or cold predominating as is found necessary. 
For flesh I use various tints, in accordance with the character 
represented or the colour or tone required There is absolutely 
no restriction with regard to the colour of flesh (which, of 
course, must be in the glass and not painted on), so long as it 
harmonises with the scheme of colour. 


* A paper read before the Architectural Association by Mr. S,. 


Sparrow on Friday evening, February 20. 


I generally cut angels’. 
flesh out of green tint, of various depths as they approach or. 


recede from the. spectator, which all helps the necessary f, 
removedness of'‘supernatural beings; the flesh of Ch; 
generally out of warm tint, and other living beings out of taw, 
or red tints, as the character demands. In early work a dey 
brownish pink was used throughout for flesh; the nimbu: 
were cut off the heads and in different colours. The object; 
to this is that all the flesh comes at you at once; besides, ij! 
quite mechanical. I think of a modern imitation of {| 
period, where, in one of the little subjects, the figures are unc 
water, and the flesh is as red as that in other subjects. Righ 
or wrongly, it would be impossible for me to do a thing |j 
that. In Perpendicular work, and, of course, its imitations, { 
flesh, the white draperies and the canopies and bases are | 
cut out of the same white, which all rushes together, a 
leaves the little bits of coloured drapery stranded. W 
regard to the heads, they are cut out of the same piece of gh 
as the nimbus and painted on, and the hands and feet ; 
frequently painted on a piece of white drapery, and not cut 
An impossible style, if strength, tone and character are « 
sidered essential. It may be thought that my treatment 
flesh is pictorial, but it is not so. It is just as mucha c 
vention to cut the flesh of angels out of cold or cool tones, a 
that of living beings out of warm tones, as to cut them ind 
criminately out of one tint; but it is one which lends itself 
greater harmony. I know a church filled with figure subje 
where all the flesh is cut out of ruby. This is a conventior 
you like, but a very hideous one. Pe, 
Another very important point to be considered wh 
selecting, and which has never hitherto been thought of, 
that of “mére. That is to say, brilliant objects should be « 
out of brilliant glass, dull and solid objects out of duller, m 
opaque glass, that would suggest solidity without havi 
recourse to paint, so that even the deepest tones of a wind 
may preserve their translucency. The various materials mi 
be regarded as the instruments of the orchestra, each of whi 
has its individual tone-colour or ¢wdbre. Thus there is t 
brilliant sharp colour that would bring out a melody like 1 
oboe ; then the more mellow but still rich colour that wo. 
suggest the violins ; then material of such tone and textu 
suitable for background purposes, that would suggest the lov 
strings and drums ; again, a rich “ Early English” gold rv 
that would suggest the thrilling tones of the trumpet. All the 
should be welded together in like manner to produce the eff 
of a rich, mellow and powerful symphony. . 
The glass is cut with a diamond or a hard steel revolvi 
wheel, assisted with pliers to groze or trim the glass to sha 
Glass varies considerably with regard to the ease or difficu 
with which it may be cut; but it is a rule that the better 1 
glass the more difficult it is to cut. Think of cutting gli 
half an inch or more thick to a shape. In such cases e\ 
pincers have to be brought into use. I believe one reason » 
Powell’s glass is not more used is that it is not so mt 
annealed as other makes of “Antique.” It is consequen 
more brittle, and can be cut with less certainty. Thus, to | 
greater cost of the best material must be added the greater c 
of cutting and the waste in broken pieces, to which add | 
cutting of the sheet and the extra pieces of colour for platin 
_ We have now reached the painting stage. The first s 
is to trace the outlines of flesh and drapery, of course, it 
vitreous colour, viz. oxide of iron, ground in water, and fatter 
or made workable with treacle. Lay the cartoon on the ben 
and you will be able to see the lines of it through the flesh ti 
the light colours and the sheet-glass which you are going 
paint.on. When traced the glass is given a comparativ 
light or tacking fire. We now require a large piece of pla 
glass, to be used as an easel glass, to which the glass that | 


eto be painted is affixed with a mixture of beeswax and re: 


made hot. The coloured glass may also be added, and as t 
is the first time we have seen all the colour together, alte 
tions can be made in it at this stage if necessary. The colo 


-used for painting are of an umber or earthen sort, though 


oxide of iron can be added to give body. It must be remé 
bered that the colours of the window are in the glass, andt 
the colours for painting are simply different degrees of wa 
and cold shade tints. A window is usually painted in < 
colour throughout, but that need not necessarily be so. 
tone of colour can be adapted to different objects. For instar 
a cold white can be painted in a cooler tone, and in some Ca 
a pure black can be used. The colour, which is again f 
pared in water, but with gum as the medium, is laid all o 
the glass in a flat matt, which, while moist, is stippled witl 
tool called a badger. This stippling gives a granulated surf 
which helps the texture wonderfully. When dry, the colou 
gently loosened with the finger where the lights should co! 
and dusted off with a soft brush. As much as possible sho 
-be done with the finger; it gives more character and be' 
texture. This process of modelling the lights is continued ™ 
hog-hair brushes, and a quill to take out the high lights; 
flat tone should be left for the half-tones and shadows. WI 
fired and stuck up again, the shadows are strengthened v 
oil colour ; the same colour prepared with turpentine and 
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il of turps as the medium. Especially is this necessary in the 
esh, to give. character and expression The dry surface of 
1e glass is first washed over with oil of tar, to let the colour 
ow freely. It is not essential that every piece of glass should 
e painted. On the contrary, if there is sufficient tone in the 
lass, it is better not to paint, but to let the varied markings 
nd tone of the glass speak for themselves. The shadows will 
1en possess more translucency than if painted. Light glass 
eavily painted is much more obstructive to light than richly 
oloured glass but slightly painted. ; 

I cannot leave the subject of painting without alluding to a 
ind of painting that is no painting. I mean “backing,” as it 
- called. This is to lay a matt of colour on the back of the 
lass, and.then partially remove it, for no other purpose than 
) make the glass look dirty and old; to give it, in fact, that 
yne which the glass itself lacks. From the assiduous way in 
hich some firms plaster the back of their windows with colour, 
nyone would think that the chief attraction of the old glass 
as derived from the accumulated dust of ages. The parts 
nat require it are now stained Although this is called 
tained glass, and we used to be called glass-stainers (we are 
ll artists in stained glass now), there is only one stain—a pre- 
aration of pure silver, which stains the whites yellow. It is 
sixed with yellow lake to reduce its strength; and this, being 
vegetable colour, burns away when fired again. The glass 
; now ready to be put together by the glazier. 

As already remarked, it has been usual to regard the lead 
s simply a means of holding the glass together, consequently, 
9 employ an insignificant lead throughout. But if we regard 
he lead as an important factor in the design, we must use 
sads of various widths and of a bolder character. The pro- 
ortions of the lead must be adapted to the size of the window 
nd its distance from the spectator. That must be a very 
mall window where 3 inch is too large for the principal lead. 
n large windows a 3 inch may be the principal lead ; and if 
he window is going a great height, 1 inch or more will not be 
oo much. There must be no idea of shuffling the lead out of 
ight To hide the lead, and use as little of it as possible, is a 
haracteristic of the pictorial window. A wi dow can hardly 
ye described as pictorial, where the lead is a prominent 
feature. Where leads of different widths are used it is 
ecessary to mark the outline with different coloured chalks— 
ay a blue for the 3-inch lead, a red for the 43-inch, while the 
lack ink remains for the 2-inch lead. The leading recalls a dan- 
er to be avoided in designing—not to make every piece of 
‘lass of so near a size that at the proper distance one seems 
o see the glass through a wire trellising. This is a 
langer the mosaic dispensers are apt to fall into. The 
eading of the double glass, and of the thick and varied 
ieces, offers difficulties. Leading becomes an art. One has 
o use a very broad-hearted lead, but sometimes that is not 
ufficient ; in such cases one has to make a still broader heart 
"y cutting the leaf off two calms of lead and soldering the two 
learts together ; or by paring the leaf away to let the glass 
nto the heart and then soldering a fresh leaf over it. Thus 
you see another process that is considerably extended by our 
letermination to use the best material The lead is then 
soldered at the joints and the panel is handed over to the 
sementer. It would be more correct to say the puttier. 
Whereas in ordinary work of single glass the leads are filled 
with cement (a thick paint which ought to be composed of 
whitning, linseed oil, white or red lead, dryers and lampblack 
to make it a lead colour), in this sort of work every piece of 
glass must be puttied on both sides. Copper ties are now 
soldered to the lead to twist round the bars, and the window 
is ready for fixing. Although I am explaining my methods 
thus frankly, I have not much fear that they will be copied. 
Not one of them is in the direction of time or material saving, 
and any one who copies them will do so at the peril of decreased 
profits. In stained glass, as in the other arts, if one would do 
good work one must never count the cost. 

Now that I have reached the last stage of my discourse, 
that section which is to deal with the stained glass of the 

future, I am confronted by the hateful task of having to say 
something about my own work. It is unfortunately necessary, 
because I have to show that the ideas I am about to put before 
you are not mere impracticable theories, but the result of 
working in the best material. Just as Wagner, when writing 
his theoretic works, deduced examples from his earlier operas 
(the spontaneous outcome of his artistic need, thus proving 
that they were not the result of any preconceived theories), so 
ee describe to you my first excursion into the unknown 
we , the land of mystery, of light and tone. The window 

am about to speak of was executed some few years ago for 
a lady who suggested the subject, “ Wotan calling up Erda,” 
from the Third Act of Wagner’s “Siegfried.” I must confess 
that at that time the subject seemed an impossible one for 
stained glass, and perhaps you will agree with me when I quote 
the Stage directions :—“A wild region at the foot of a rocky 
ee which rises steeply. Night. A storm rages. 

ightning and thunder, which. last, then ceases, while for some 


. 
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time lightning continues to flash through the clouds. Here the 
Wanderer enters. He strides with resolution to the mouth of a 
vault-like cavern in the rocks at front, and there stands, leaning 
on his spear, while he directs his invocation towards the cave. 
A bluish light glows in the rocky chasm ~ Illumined by this 
Erda very gradually rises from the depth. She appears 
covered with hoar-frost; her hair and swathings emit a 
glittering light” Now the crux of the whole thing was the 
supernatural light in which Erda appears, and I must ‘say that 
I was very fortunate in finding at that time some “ Early 
English,” which I tempered with Powell’s blue on Venetian 
opal, that realised the effect perfectly. To my surprise, there- 
fore, instead of this subject being impossible in stained glass it 
became clear to me that this was precisely the medium in 
which. effects of light were possible and could best be realised. 
I found there were possibilities in the best material which had 
never been dreamt of. Besides the supernatural light and the 
hoar-frost on the hair and swathings of Erda it was possible to 
suggest the tone of night with glass alone ; the vigorous action 
of Wotan, with his cloak and “ beard blown by the night wind,” 
contrasted with the mystical stillness of Erda, also the flash of 
red in the sky suggesting the subsiding storm. 

Pictorial, you will say. Not at all. A pictorial window 
would have been a representation of the scene as it takes place 
on the stage. But this is an independent conception, con- 
ceived in the terms of the material, and producing a result 
which could not be attained by any other medium. Let us be 
quite clear on this point. A stained-glass window becomes: 
pictorial when it does such things, or in such a manner, as can 
be done as well or better in another medium, ¢ g. in a picture 
or wall-painting. It follows from this that there is a class of 
subject which is peculiarly the province of stained glass, that is, 
the supernatural, in which mystery is the most vital element, 
and in producing which effects of light—with which in stained 
glass we are dealing directly—are the chief factors. 

I will just summarise the ideas I have gained by carrying 
out that “impossible” subject. That the subject of a window 
should be supernatural and symbolical. That mystery is the 
highest and indispensable quality. That to produce that 
effects of light and tone are the chief elements. That there 
must be a definite tone colour and keynote of colour. 
The tracing and painting must be bold and expressive, 
wherever it is needed; but as far as possible the glass must be 
left to speak for itself, and the leading must emphasise the 
important lines of the design. There are some who believe 
that the subjects of a stained-glass window are a matter of 
perfect indifference; that any trivial thing will do for stained 
glass, and who are quite content to fill a window with a 
number of single figures. What a colossal waste is that big 
twelve-light window I have in view. Four tiers of single 
figures. Eheu! Hinc illae lacryme! What an almost 
matchless opportunity for a “ Last Judgment.” Butno. That 
would be too pictorial (and. difficult). Let us go on with our 
kaleidoscopic inanities; let us produce a window that is so dull 
and uninspiring that one never wants to see it again, even if 
the material itself were worth looking at. No wonder that 
stained glass is considered such a supernumerary art while 
such things are being done. Yet, why should stained-glass 
alone stand still and stagnate? Change is the law of 
progress no less in art than in human society. If we 
are to have progress, it is essential that children should differ 
from their parents, although parents, who think themselves 
perfect (and even those who clamour most for progress), try to 
defeat that law by trying to make their children after their own 
image and likeness But the fact is that no parents are so 
good that their children may not be better. Where, again, 
would the art of music be to-day if it had been considered 
imperative to imitate the first attempts at opera with the 
undeveloped orchestra of that day? We should not have had 
the crowning glory of the music-dramas of Richard Wagner.’ 
It is just as absurd to imitate old glass as it would have been 
for Wagner, when dealing with a colossal: and complex subject 
like “The Ring,” to have confined himself to the orchestra of 
Monteverde. Or imagine Tristan and Isolde conversing in 
Gregorian tones, accompanied by the*sackbut and psaltery. 
Away then with these monstrous delusions which have para- 
lysed stained glass so long: “that there is no glass like the 
old glass, and there will never be any windows like the old 
windows.” Away with the imitation that paralyses the 
imagination and let us bring whole hearts to the study of the 
best material and the natural development of Early work, when, as. 
I imagine, there was only one kind of glass—the best the people 
could make. What then is this natural development of Early 
work which I venture to call ‘the stained glass of the future” ? 
And why is our development to spring from Early work and not 
from fifteenth century and later work? Because the latter was 
no intrinsic development of the former, but simply a repetition 
in a more elaborate and ornate form. It is still a window of 
single figures or small subjects connected with canopies, 
consequently it leads to an zmpasse, a cul de sac; there is no 
development possible on those lines, so it must be ignored. 
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Letme draw a parallel to the development of the music- 
drama. First, we have the simple heartfelt strains of songs, 
loosely connected, answering to Early work. Then there is 
the period of Italian opera; still the aria form, loosely con- 
nected, only more elaborate and artificial, consequently no 
vital development. This corresponds with work of the fifteenth 
and subsequent centuries. Then we. have the music-drama, a 
development of the simple song through continuous orchestral 
melody until it fills the work as an organic whole, giving also 
to each work its special tone colour. For this latter quality, 
varied and distinct, yet in keeping with the subjects, I need 
only refer to ‘Die Meistersinger,” “Tristan,” The Ring ” and 
‘¢ Parsifal,” and over all the individual style of Richard Wagner. 
I suppose no apology is needed for my allusions to Wagner and 
his works, as every man of culture must know something of 
them; but I have found them of the utmost value, as in them 
the great principle of unity in variety is so remarkable a 
feature. 

And now, to return from my parallel to the development 
ahead of stained glass. In the first place, I should regard it as 
a development that, in an age of commercial production, we 
consciously choose the best material. Another very important 
development would be that of regarding a window as a whole 
—one window, one subject—and not a series of small windows, 
as the single figures connected by canopies suggest. Owing to 
the kindness of your executive I am permitted to bring some 
designs and cartoons, which gives me an opportunity of deal- 
ing more effectively with the subject of composition in a window 
of one subject, and without canopy and base. In the first 
place, it must be distinctly understood that my desire to treat a 
window as a whole is not due to any impatience of the shafts 
dividing the window into lights, but to focus the attention on 
one subject, instead of frittering it away ona number of single 
figures or small subjects The shafts therefore must not be 
ignored, but clung to,as the ivy clings to the oak. Broadly 
speaking, the linear design, if a window is to have its due 
monumental character, should be more or less perpen- 
dicular, following the lines of the shafts. Impersonal 
objects, such as angels’ wings, trees, clouds, drapery, 
the lines of the landscape, may run through two or 
more lights to help in binding the window together ; 
but the human figure should very rarely extend beyond 
its own light. The colour design, however, should be hori- 
zontal—in strata, as it were. That isto say, the strong colours 
should be consecrated on the base of the window, as in a 
musical composition the base is the most important thing ; in 
the middle more neutral tones can be used, and in the upper 
part lighter and more ethereal tones, thus carrying the subject 
away into boundless space The canopy must go, since it is 
no longer required to divide a window into sections, and as its 
lightness interferes with the tone of the window. You will see 
from the set of designs the difficulties one has to contend with 
in fitting a subject that demands a centre light into a window 
of an even number of lights. This suggests the idea that the 
architect, when he has a church to design, might do worse 
than confer with the glass-stainer as to the scheme of windows, 
with the view, in some cases, of adapting the shape of the 
window and the number of lights to the exigencies of the 
subject. Perhaps this is a counsel of perfection, but, at any 
rate, you cannot go far wrong in providing us with a centre 
light. Most subjects from the life of Christ demand a centre 
light, so instead of. four and six-light windows, give us three, 
five and seven lights. 

If, that is, as your President very happily expressed it at 
your last meeting, you are resolved to think out your work to 
the uttermost detail ; and yet stained glass can hardly be called 
a detail, it is so important in itself and also in its effect in 
modifying the whole aspect of the interior. I feel very strongly 
that the architect should get out a scheme of subjects for all 
the windows in his church, whether there is any idea of them 
being carried out at once or not. The subjects would not 
then be such a hideous and incoherent jumble as they 
generally are now. 

Another development would be a firmer grasp of the colour 
scheme, based on each window having a definite tone colour in 
harmony with the subject, and a keynote focussing the colour 
Its symbolism must be reconsidered and developed, so that it 
shall appeal to the Spirit of Reverence (if any such exists) of 
to-day. Its drawing must be simple, dignified and natural, 
without affectation of Medizvalism. It will bea development 
to use paint with discretion, and only where it is necessary to 
give tone and contour. And finally, by a bolder system of 
leading show that we regard it as the main factor in the design. 
Do not think, therefore, that I wish to ignore-all tradition, and 
expect stained glass to begin de zovo from this moment. On 
the contrary, it is necessary to study good examples, and see 
what’is the natural form of expression in this. art, and what 
effects have been obtained with limited means. But surely 
one may study without falling into the rut of imitation; and let 
it not be forgotten also, that our knowledge is increased by 
learning to avoid many things that have gone before. On the 
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other hand, do not run away with the idea that stained glass 
to be learnt by simply looking at old windows. Before a 
one can make a cartoon for stained glass, before any onec 
know what style of drawing the painter requires, he or shem 
have had practice and experience in tracing and painting 
glass. And yet, within these iast few years, a horde of , 
styled artists in stained glass has risen up, and like a plague 
locusts, covered the land with works which almost sink j, 
the ground for very feebleness. Stained glass has become ; 
happy hunting-ground for all sorts and conditions of crz 
men—black men, black-and-white men, wall-paper men, w,; 
painting men, art students, particularly from those centres 
light and leading where there is no technical teacher; any 0 
in fact, who with hand or foot can wield a pencil, and w 
without ever having handled a piece of glass, can presume 
colour designs and cartoons for this most rich and subtle 
mediums. And yet these people float. A state of affairs wh 
amply justifies my opening words, “that there is scarcely g 
subject about which there is greater ignorance than stair 
glass” I admit that it would have been more satisfacto 

myself, and, perhaps, to others, if someone else could h; 
written this address; but as I said at the beginning, “ only th 
who have worked in the best material are qualified to speak 
the possibilities lying dormant in it.” ‘ 

Let us, then, throw ourselves with enthusiasm into the t; 
of making the best use.of the best material, so that by devel 
ing itas we develop every other phase of the art, we n 
produce, by our works of imagination and mystery, th 
feelings of exaltation, of rapture and devotion it has hithe 
been the province of divine music alone to impart. 

Mr. LEwis F. Day, who proposed a vote of thanks to t 
author, said the paper contained a great deal that was tr 
and at the present time there was need for the truth in relat 
to stained glass to be made known. The speaker agreed 
general with all that had been said, and especially in | 
emphasising of the facts that glass was the main thi 
and not the painting, that the glass must be good, a 
that good glass can be had, as good as ever w 
that the glory of glass was its colour, and that thi 
was value in the leading of a window. He also agre 
with the censure of “ backing” windows ; in his, the speake 
earlier days the process was called antiquation, Good gl 
could not be procured without paying for it ; the costliest, hc 
ever, was not always the best, for in the making of cheap gl, 
there was often found at the bottom of the pot some good s| 
which the manufacturers did not mean to make. As 
colouring, gold ruby was not half so beautiful as copper ru 
and Mr. Day entirely disagreed with the statement in the paj 
that copper ruby was vulgar. He could not follow ! 
Sparrow when he said he failed to feel the beauty of wi 
windows. He, the speaker, could not visit Salisbury or Y 
Minster or any church where there were Perpendicular windo 
masses of silver lights, and think small of white glass. Th 
was reason for the use of white in modern windows. We w 
accustomed to light nowadays, and it was not only cheapn 
which urged people to ask for crystal windows, but the love 
light. It was not safe to prophecy, but he felt that the glass 
the future would not be brighter and richer, but lighter into 
The old ideal in glass was to glorify the light that sh« 
through the windows, and that, he believed, was the ideal: 
to-day, and he hoped it would be the ideal of the future. 

Mr. J. D. CRACE, who seconded the motion, said | 
Sparrow’s general principles of the treatment of stained gl 
were unexceptional. The processes described in the paper w 
after all those of the thirteenth century with very little variati 
The lecturer had stated that canopies must go. He seemed 
have overlooked the object of canopies. The great value 
canopy work was not in its ornamental treatment of the wind 
but the allying of the art to the stone that connected the s' 
ject of the windows. The great fresco painters in th 
subjects always showed sufficient architectural treatment 
connect them with the architecture of the church in which tl 
were placed, and the architecture more or less assisted the 1 
that they were connected with the building, and the canor 
in windows had this value. & 

Mr. A. H. WESTLAKE, who was unable to be present at 
meeting, in a letter to the President made the following cc 
ment :—I have read the paper carefully, but find little li, 
shown upon the future; some I naturally expected from 
title of the lecture. Possibly the lecturer thinks as 1 do, that 
best future will come by doing our best, day by day, with 
straining, although striving. This straining for novelty 1s 
painfully shown in modern exhibitions of glass and w 
painting cartoons ; it destroys the repose so valuable in g¢ 
art. I must also criticise some few points of the lecture, st 
as the prominence given to the names of certain gle 
makers. I am sure it is not done in the manner of an adv 
tisement, but it necessitates the omission of the names of ot 
glassmakers whose productions are not distinguishable fr 
those mentioned. The practice of “ plating ” is also advocat 
evidently as practised by American makers. It is a very F 
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ious form of work, and ought with proper material to be 
necessary. It is especially pernicious on the point of dura- 
ity, as the lead of a window is the first part to decay, and 
.n there is the probability of the falling out of one of the 
tes. Moreover, it adds to the weightiness of a window. 
window of good stout glass and lead has always a. tendency 
cockle irregularly and to tear itself from its copper bands. 
is irregularity of weight should be obviated and not ex- 
gerated. Addressing myself to the general principle of the 
turer, it appears to me that his first thought is the effect of an 
lividual window, irrespective of the general “ coup” of a 
mber of windows, say, in the aisle of a church. Here, 
less there is some rhythmic bond, the whole of the side of 
» church loses the proportion of the windows to the wall and 
each other. This rhythm was found from traditional prac- 
e best produced by the repetition of a dominant feature such 
is effected by what is called canopywork, and regardless of 
sat the lecturer says of Perpendicular work or even of Early 
snaissance work, the result is most perfect in some churches 
these styles. Witness the old glass in the ante-chapel of 
ew College, Oxford, and in the work of Jean Cousin (a great 
tist) at Sens and Paris. It must also be remembered that 
Early glass,” such as that at Canterbury, Bruges, Chartres and 
lorence, is heavily coloured. It was introduced here from 
rance, where the light is better ; but even in France on a dull 
yy such glass as that at Chartres prevents anything else 
it itself being seen. Remember also that much of it was 
moved from our own churches in the fourteenth century for 
at reason. As tothe relative cost of good work, the question 
‘style has nothing to do with it. Good Perpendicular or 
enaissance glass is the most expensive, as white glass, if of 
ry value, requires the best painting (although much that is 
ne now is badly manipulated), and where there is one first- 
ass glass-painter there are fifty moderate cartoonists and 
jousands of good glaziers employed. Early glass has the 
ast technical painting value. I cannot quite enter into the 
ume or any other musical paraliels quoted, such as the liken- 
g of golden ruby to trumpet tones, nor can I admit that 
ystery is the most valuable ingredient ina painted window; 
either do I see why angels being supernatural—a word that 
4s no art meaning—should be green-white and Our Lord’s 
esh warm white. I am unable to consider the questions. 
he whites of different tones running together in a window are 
ot a defect, but give the effect of breadth, whereas when 
verything is cut out and juxtaposed with its opposite, spotti- 
ess, such as one sees in all second and lower class works, 
esults. I entirely agree with the lecturer, who laments the 
nmigration into painted-glass ateliers of those who know 
othing about its requirements. They are of both sexes, and 
heir name is legion. 

The PRESIDENT, in conclusion, said he thought there would 
ea diversity of opinion on the points raised in the paper. 
the subject encouraged discussion, but it was so much a 
natter of opinion and taste that it seemed wrong to dogmatise. 
fe agreed with Mr. Sparrow in most points, but it was reason- 
ble and proper for others to hold different opinions. 


HERALDRY IN DECORATION.” 


Tae choice of heraldry in decoration as a subject on which 
A to offer suggestions to the Applied Art Section of the 
Society of Arts is influenced (apart from the necessity of 
Limiting in some measure the scope of heraldic art in general) 
by the consideration that, as it was in decoration that heraldry 
found admirable expression from a very early period, its decora- 
tive use in the past is now worth study with a view to the 
satisfactory execution of modern work. 

_ Primarily heraldry, no doubt, consisted of the devices which 
distinguished leaders in the field, but its close connection with 
the personality of its bearer, whom it represented in a very 
intimate way, also led to its use in every conceivable form of 
decoration, In costume, ornament and furniture, as well as in 
the hangings of tapestry and in other mural adornments, it 
became a striking and universal feature of the artwork of its 
time. Owing to this strong personal and allusive quality, the 
employment of heraldic motives in the decoration of buildings 
has continued, even down to our own time, to show a more 
marked degree of excellence than was for a long period present 
in other forms of heraldic expression. 

Decorative work was also the direction in which the revival 
of heraldry, which accompanied the Gothic revival, first showed 
Ma Perhaps the inherent difficulties of the materials may 
meee the sincerity of the effort to properly employ 

It will not be necessary (even if time allowed) to go ve 
far into the origin of heraldry. For our aioe dreds) 
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about the eleventh century—that is. to say, it began to be used 
and systematised, more or less, as we know it, but in its 
essence it must always have existed. 

The desire to distinguish himself by some visible means 
seems to have characterised man ever since we know anything 
about him. Badges are mentioned as the ornaments of kings 
and chiefs from the earliest historic times, from that of the 
Chaldean king, 4009 B.c., onwards. Some of these early 
personal devices were strangely similar to those with which we 
are familiar in later times. The figures on, the sculptures at 
Persepolis, for example, have veritable crests on their heads, 
and these also occur on the heads of the king and his heir 
apparent in contemporary coins. There may even have been 
some sort of regulations controlling the use of various devices, 
but we may at least be sure that the powers that were took 
good care that others did not use their badges if they could 
help it. 

E rlistically, our heraldry from its rise in the eleventh 
century quickly developed a high standard of decorative excel- 
lence, flourishing exceedingly, with certain changes of style 
and method, for 390 years until the middle of the. sixteenth 
century, when its period of greatest strength and beauty ended 
and its decadence began. As a system it seems to have 
developed in a natural way on the lines of its own necessities, 
as did its artistic expression in a great measure, but the latter 
owed much to previous design, and mainly through the 
influence of the textiles and other importations (sometimes 
brought by returning crusaders) helped to perpetuate in the 
Western world the lions, eagles and strange and characteristic 
composite animals of the East. These ancient prototypes of 
heraldic forms are singularly interesting, and concern us here 
because they sometimes possess in a marked degree qualities 
which teach valuable lessons that are applicable to present use. 
This will be discussed presently. 

Although at first the Medieval draughtsman followed the 
drawing of his imported or traditional motives with consider- 
able closeness (as in the lions of one of the thirteenth-century 
MSS inthe British Museum), he soon began to treat them in 
the way that came to be considered peculiarly heraldic. In 
thus handling his motives he was entirely himself, and the out- 
come was the natural result of that splendid sense of design 
which distinguished him. The style is, rightly considered, 
purely heraldic, because it arose. from its own heraldic condi- 
tions, and was the result of the very sane intention that the 
thing done should be suited to the use to which it was to be 
put, viz. to serve as a distinctive badge which could be seen 
and easily read at a distance, and in many cases when in 
motion. To this end the object was drawn as large as the con- 
taining space would fairly admit, and its form was attenuated 
so as to allow the ground colour to show through in due pro- 
portion, and so effect clearness of definition. Vigorous 
draughtsmanship also contributed to the splendidly decorative 
effect that was due to good distribution, and the fine balance 
of colour that results from it. Thus the treatment which was 
suggested by reasons of practical convenience resulted in an 
effect of great decorative value which also afforded opportunity 
for the use of expressive line. It is interesting to contrast this 
treatment with that of the later Renaissance, such as the 
naturalistic lion by Della Robbia, which would have become 
an undistinguishable blob at a distance at which the attenuated 
form would have been quite effective. In a similar way an 
eagle drawn in the ancient way, with the wing-feathers strongly 
divided, was at once more distinct and more decorative than its 
Renaissance successor. 

Another practical consideration, the need of readily repair- 
ing the damage caused in action to the actual shield, dictated 
the flat and simple treatment of much of the painted decora- 
tion. A similar simplicity occurs in some of the MSS., 
especially in such as are of large extent or of frequent repeti- 
tion when economy of time and labour was desired. When, 
however, circumstances allowed, time and skill were not spared 
in the elaboration of the work. It is, of course, for this reason 
that the heraldry in architectural decoration is generally found 
to be among the best work of its period. 

In the ceremonial shields this elaboration is very great. 
They were made of layers of various materials, such as canvas 
stretched on wooden frames, and the changes were. then 
modelled in gesso, and afterwards gilt and painted, or were 
fashioned in stamped leather and pinned down to the surface. 
The spaces were diversified with the beautiful tracery known as 
diapering, and the whole result was rich and beautiful in the 
extreme. Large numbers of these shields were made in Italy 
down to a late period. A mostadmirable English example is 
the shield at Canterbury Cathedral, said to be that of the 
Black Prince. Here the lions are admirably distributed, full of 
power and life, and less extravagantly drawn than those of 
John of Eltham at Westminster Abbey, but they lack some- 
thing of leonine character. The /leurs de lis of France 
are beautifully free and graceful, and though so dissimilar in 
shape to the lions are equally well designed to occupy 
their spaces and equally well proportioned to them. The whole 
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work, which is so excellent an example now of some of the 
best qualities of heraldic design, has suffered from the wear 
of the centuries, but when it was uninjured must have been 
superb. The lack of leonine character in the lions might 
naturally be expected when it is remembered that they were 
the descendants of generations of copies, and therefore were not 
consciously generalised from objects seen by the artist. Even 
when he did see a lion his acquired ideas were too strong for 
him, so that one in a thirteenth-century book of sketches, 
though noted in the margin as “drawn from the quick,” is very 
like its patternlike fellows. 

Whether the treatment was simple or elaborate, however, 
its breadth of effect and decorative quality were nearly always 
conspicuous. These various methods, both satisfactory in 
their way, are of special interest to those who require historic 
sanction to a choice of treatment, in opposition to the opinion 
that, as certain methods of work or works of a certain period 
are good, they are, in addition, perfect and everything else is 
wrong. So when a flat treatment in harmony or contrast with 
surrounding decoration seems desirable, the armorials may be 
done flatly, and when on the other hand a more elaborate 
treatment seems fit, modelling in relief, or any other suitable 
means of decorative effect may be employed. The old work 
itself, full of variety and freedom, teaches us how to look at the 
subject without pedantry, but not without knowledge. It 
teaches the right of individual treatment combined. with 
selection, and illustrates in a measure the essentially artistic 
principles taught to Kipling’s primzeval ballad-maker by his 
totem— 


There are nine-and-sixty ways of composing{tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right. 


It is not meant, however, that ignorant and reckless 
scribbling is right. Order as well as freedom is necessary, 
and this can only be secured by a study of the subject from all 
points of view. 

The early treatment of the crest, helm and mantling will 
also amply repay study. Being made of light material, and 
having its weight, which was still considerable, supported by 
the shoulders on which the helm rested, the crest was of 
conspicuous size and is so represented. In early times it 
is said to have been’one of the privileges of knighthood, and 
this would additionally explain its emphasis. The helm was 
usually that known as the great helm, to distinguish it from the 
helmet, basinet or other form of head armour. The latter, 
having a visor or front which opened, and a movable neck, 
came into use in the fifteenth century to meet the desire for 
lightness and mobility in actual battle, and thenceforward 
crests and the great helms that bore them were reserved for 
the tournament and other military solemnities. There was 
another especially practical reason for this disuse. It had been 
found that a crest was a dangerous ornament in actual battle, 
for at close quarters it served as an excellent handle by which 
to pull down the wearer’s head.. King Stephen is said to have 
been taken prisoner in this manner. The mantling, which was 
at first quite simple, soon became of the greatest value as an 
element of composition, and the importance of its free possi- 
bilities of line was quickly recognised. From a mere re- 
presentation of the helm drapery, it thenceforth developed 
through various forms until it became in many instances similar 
to the contemporary architectural tracery, when, as in the 
fifteenth-century carvings, it surrounded the shield and orna- 
mented the surface of the panel in a very complete and 
beautiful way. 

By the Tudor time heraldry had ceased to be used in war 
in the old way, with such exceptions as banners and the 
decorative and emblematic shields on ships of war, and it, of 
course, remained an essential part of the tournaments while 
they continued to exist, but heraldry in the main became 
merely decorative thenceforward, retaining, of course, its 
allusive and symbolic qualities. In this way it greatly in- 
creased, thus sharing in the impetus given to the arts by the 
end of the Wars of the Roses. At this time a remarkable 
number of simple flowers came into heraldic use, columbine, 
gilly flowers, marigolds, honeysuckle and many more appearing 
not only as arms but in garlands as decorative accessories. 

By this time also the shield shapes had become less simple, 
following in their cuspings the fluted armour of which they 
formed part, and others of which large numbers were designed 
by the little masters were frank applications of the decorative 
scrolls of the time.’ The concave shield whose raised edges 
took the light and helped to define the form, while assisting, 
together with the shadow within it, the distribution of light and 
shade, became much in use. 

Some of the early Renaissance heraldry retained much of 
the excellence of the preceding Gothic as regards the pose of 
the figures and the general composition, and it attempted, in 
addition, the characterisation that was wanting in the earlier 
work. In many respects it was very admirable, and seems, in 
its individual thought working on some of the suggestions or 
traditions of the older style, to suggest the lines on -which 
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modern heraldry might develop. At the same time these 
a more naturalistic school, of which the heraldry jn A 
Robbia’s work may be taken as the expression, and this ai 
interesting, but as a warning. It most unfortunately ;, 
powered the more decorative style, and ultimately devel, 
into the feebleness which characterised the heraldry that, 
ceded the revival in the last century. Pees 

A well-known example of the better Renaissance {:! 
plate by Albert Diirer, of a shield bearing a rampant oe 
this plate there is also evident a desire to render the man, 
more cloth-like, though still complicated. Mantling aftery 
followed the influence of the conventional leaf forms o 
Renaissance. wach Bp 

I have ventured to give you this slight sketch of the} 
velopment of the artistic side of heraldry, not as a | 
historic retrospect, but because it is, in the study of old | 
that guidance is to be found for present, requirements. B) 
this connection, a word of warning may perhaps’be perm| 
against making a fetish of the. work of any period, hoy. 
good. Another is against mere copying of old examples, | 
ever excellent, except, of course, for purposes of study. M) 
to copy bits of heraldic precedent and to piece them tog( 
is not the way to make an artistic thing at ail. A copy ha 
vitality of its own, and cannot even reproduce that o 
original, for it is more than doubtful if it is possible to 1 
duce the spirit of work done under other conditions and m 
of thought. Even Pugin, to whom the revival of decor 
heraldry owes so much, with all his sympathy, and with a) 
powers of draughtsmanship, cannot be said to have altog 
caught the intense vigour of his originals. | 

Again, hardly anything possesses at the same time al 
good qualities that it might have, and we sometimes excusi 
absence of one because of the supreme way in which an 
is expressed. In doing new work a broader view is nece: 
if it is to result in anything but a shadow of a former ; 
Heraldry should be expressive, interesting and decor: 
original in treatment, and exhibiting the qualities that 
best of the old work teaches us to desiré, rather than bei 
copy of it. The term “original” here does not mean ex 
sion by means of wild arrangements of weird lines, whic] 
perhaps original in the sense that there is nothing like the: 
earth, but rather the originality, or perhaps I should 
individuality, which comes from serious attempts to ex} 
qualities rather than to copy styles. 

The artistic expression of heraldry may be regarded ir 
ways—-as a representation of an actual shield, crest, helm 
so forth, as they would be represented in a picture, of a tot 
ment, for instance, or as a presentation of the essential her 
facts, in the way that is thought most expressive, but wit 
too much regard to preceding styles. The former seems: 
suitable to ancient and historic arms, and the latter to be: 
likely to harmonise with modern decorative surrounding 
well as to possess more vitality and variety in itself 

This harmony with surrounding decoration is one 0 
essentials of design that should be continually kept inr 
Another condition, equally important, is suitability to 
materials and methods by which the design is expressed. 
two very obvious points cannot be too often insisted on, 
ever wearisome the reiteration, for they are even 
frequently ignored. One hears of shields painted on ve 
(with all the detail and finish to which that beautiful ma 
lends itself), sent as a substitute for a working drawin; 
large embroidery or carving, and accompanied by instruc 
that they must be strictly followed. Or of friezes and pz 
of which the different parts, heraldic and ornamental, 
been done by different designers working in ignorance of 
other’s design. The general design is made perhaps of 
drawn and graceful lines, with spaces where it is tho 
probably correctly, that the shields would tell. Then a sk 
perhaps a mere diagrammatic note of the arms, is proc 
enlarged to the right size and blindly copied. Of cours 
result is patchwork. Careless treatment of heraldry seen 
pervade applied art, and so to spoil what is othe: 
meritorious work. Much incongruity arises from fear 
improving the drawing or composition may violate her 
rules, and this brings us to the necessity for acquiring sv 
knowledge of the subject as will enable the designer to! 
what points are really essential, and therefore to be car 
retained and accentuated where accent is proper, and whe 
the other hand, may be modified or ignored. A know! 
of the system of heraldic description, called blazon, wi 
absolutely necessary to this end. Pedantry in non-esst 
matters is of course absurd, and artistic freedom is alwa 
be desired, but there must first of all be a basis of know! 
on which to work, ei 

It will be necessary to study the subject sufficient 
distinguish between the essential principles (such as undé 
the old good work) and the later amplifications of rules f 
pedantic insistence on regulating. every detail, however v 
portant, which were made when the legal mode of thought 
displaced the artistic one. The rules that are necessal 
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vent confusion will be found sufficiently elastic to allow 


ety of treatment. | ite 
Among the qualities that it will 
_ proportion, distinct definition, 
ces, strongly characterised and 


orous pose. | 
The proportion 
up of shield, 

yained fairly constant 


be desired to express are 
good distribution in filling 
well accented forms and 


of the parts of a usual form of heraldic 
crest, helm and mantling to each other 
from the end of the thirteenth 
tury to Tudor times, and may be taken roughly to 

two-fifths of the whole height for the shield and 

ee-fifths for the helmet and crest. ‘This merely as a 
ctical guide. I need hardly say that it 1s not to be taken 
actual measurement, but only as suggesting the relative 
ights in the design. The character of the crest, whether 
jad and solid or tall and slight, would’ affect this. The 
ult of these proportions is to bring the helm a little above 
s actual centre of the design, where it forms a satisfactory 
‘nt on which the other objects group themselves. 

With regard to the proportions of ordinaries to their fields, 
any rules to be found in treatises may be safely ignored. In 
od work the ordinaries vary in size with the requirements of 
stinctness in respect to the other charges, and their variation 

this way has no other significance. I do not, of course, 
ny the usefulness of points of proportion; they may be useful 

long as it is recognised that they are approximate and 
riable guides instead of dogmatic inflexible rules. With 
gard to charges it is equally impossible to say what exact 
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oportion they should bear to the field, nor in most cases 
uld we measure it if we did. It must be a matter of artistic 
ception which decides whether a space is properly filled 
. any case the proportion would be an apparent rather than 
ientific one, and would be greatly modified by circumstances, 
Jour, for instance. I need hardly point out that the actual 
easurements would not be the same for a white object on 
ack as for a black one on white. It is curious how prevalent 
e desire has always been to reduce to exact rules matters 
at are insusceptible of that kind of control. The sixteenth 
ntury efforts at a geometric way of drawing letters and the 
tempt to regulate minutely heraldic drawing are instances of 
peculiarly wrongheaded way of approaching matters 
sentially esthetic. 
~ As to the animal forms, vigour is of the utmost importance, 
gether with strong characterisation. In this connection the 
ons of the Assyrian reliefs are very suggestive. The ex- 
ression of strong, leonine character by means of the accentua- 
on of the muscular masses is a method that lends itself well 
) heraldic design, The composite figures are also well worthy 
f study in relation to the griffins and other monsters of later 
mes. Gerard Leigh, writing in the middle of the sixteenth 
entury, has something to say about griffins; they are, as you 
now, half eagle and half lion, which students of natural 
istory may like to know, thus:—“ Griffins bear great enmity 
oman and horse; though the man be armed and on horse- 
ack, yet they take the one with the other quite from the 
round and carry them clean away. I think they are of 
yreat hugeness,” he goes on, “for I have a claw of one of their 
yaws which should show them to be as big as two lyons.” In 
inother place Leigh refuses to believe something because “he 
nad not seen the proof thereof.” 

It will be well to consider animal pose in relation to the 
anatomical possibilities, and the qualities of dignity, strength 
or grace which are associated with certain charges should also 
find due expression. 

_ The schemes of arrangement that suggest themselves as 
suitable to decorative purposes, are very various. Complete 
series of family arms and those of alliances, together with the 
honours conferred on individuals ; arms of successive owners ; 
shields marking the visits of distinguished-guests and so forth. 

: Unity of plan, such as when the arms are arranged in rela- 
tion to some central object, as the altar ina church or the fire- 
place in a room, for example, is, of course, desirable. In the 
latter case the central position would be appropriately occupied 
by the entire armorials. 

The employment of badges in decoration opens up a large 
and interesting field of design from their value as decoration in 
places where shields of arms are not so suitable. Though not 
subject to the same rules as the regular arms, they were still 
regarded as of great though secondary importance, and became 
practically hereditary in many cases. Time, however, will not 
permit of their adequate treatment here. A kind of badge, 
ons ephemeral in character, called an impress, was a fashion 
ep fae, to us from Italy, as many other heraldic fashions 
Series ey oa devised from mere fancy, and consisted of a 
Matt : eo explanatory motto. Henry VIII. and his 
depres ot ek ‘ees of the Cloth of Gold bore a series of 
Sie hi ich they wore part each day until the whole was 
she toad oe Medici. had a tortoise with .a_ sail 
snsuiecter ste. pps Festina lente, and there were others 
to Gtatre ike other heraldic matters they sometimes led 

quarrels. A knight who strutted up and down at the court 
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of King James had a falcon embroidered on his sleeve, and the 
motto, ‘I bear a raven, fearless in flight, who checks at him 
his death is dight.” Then a Scottish knight saw the device, 
and after a while appeared with another. His was a raven 
with a piece of meat, and its motto said, “I bear a raven 
picking at a piece, who pecks at him, [ll peck at his 
nese” The story goes on that in the arrangements for the 
consequent fight, the Scottish knight, who had but one eye, 
demanded that his opponent should lose one of his in order to 
be on an equality. 

There will not be time to do more than briefly allude to 
colour treatment It will suffice to say that it is not at all 
desirable that heraldry should scream in mural decoration, 
however necessary it may have been to do so in the field. So 
long as the tinctures are distinguishable with sufficient clear- 
ness any modification of tint may be used, and the colour may 
be broken by means of diaper or other surface treatment that 
may be desirable in-order to make the heraidry take its ap- 
pointed place, always avoiding, however, any interference with 
the clear statement of the heraldic facts. The decoration may 
be modelled in gesso and treated with monochrome, so as to 
emphasise the modelling, or in many another way that practice 
will suggest. 

The revival of the art of enamel also offers a splendid 
material for heraldic work. The series of works in enamel on 
the monuments, and, above all, the early stall plates of the 
Knights of the Garter at Windsor, are too well known to need 
more than an allusion to the magnificent field of study they 
afford; but it may perhaps be permitted to hope that the 
beautiful art of enamelling, which (though its revival is less 
than twenty years old) is fully capable of worthily following its 
long-ago predecessors, may have some day an opportunity of 
doing so. 

The value of heraldry in domestic decoration is also 
obvious. i 


One can hardly imagine anything to excel the 
gem-like effect of armorial enamels on the dark panels of a 
library, for example. 

Whatever be the material in which heraldry finds its means 
of expression, it is permitted confidently to hope that the wide 
and increasing interest that is being extended to the subject 
may result in the production of work that is not unworthy to 
follow the best of its predecessors. 


TESSERZ. 
Sculpture and Painting. 


Sli principles of excellence in painting are so distinct from 
; those of sculpture that the highly elevated character of 
general or ideal nature, so appropriate to the perfection of the 
latter, is perhaps scarcely compatible with that of the former, 
which, being a more complete imitation of its objects, requires a 
stricter adherence to their individual peculiarities. In sculp- 
ture we have only the forms and lines of expression, so that a 
statue is, in itself, but an abstract imitation, and consequently 
is employed to the greatest advantage in exhibiting abstract 
nature ; but in painting we have also the glow of animation, 
and the hues, as well as lines, of passion and affection ; where- 
fore, as less is left to the imagination, the tone of imitation 
must be brought down nearer to a level with the individual 
objects with which it will be compared and by which it will 
consequently be judged. In this respect the difference between 
sculpture and painting is similar to that between epic and 
dramatic poetry. In the picture and upon the stage the 
imitation, being immediately addressed to the organ of sense, 
and entirely dependent on its evidence, requires in many cases, 
and admits in all, a stricter and more detailed adherence to 
the peculiarities of common individual nature than either of 
the: sister arts will ever allow. Many of our most affecting 
tragedies are taken from the events of common life, but no 
beauty of verse nor felicity of description could make us endure 
such things in epic narration, In the same manner some of 
the most interesting and affecting pictures that the art has ever 
produced are taken from similar events and treated in a 
similar style ; in all of which the pathos is much improved, 
without the picturesque effect being at all injured by the 
characters and dresses being taken from common familiar life. 
But in sculpture this could not be borne, that art never having 
made any impression or excited any sympathy by exhibiting 
common individual nature. Even ‘in their portraits the 
sculptors of the fine ages of Greece always took the liberty of 
‘enlarging the features and invigorating the expression, of 
whatever kind it happened to be, and if they employed drapery 
it was always of that particular sort which is peculiarly appro- 
priated to the art and which may therefore be properly called 
sculpturesque drapery. 


Gothie String-Courses. 


String-courses may be regarded as the successors of the 
horizontal lines by which Classical is principally distinguished 
from Gothic architecture, and the importance of them will be 
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felt when it is remembered that all masonry is made up of 
successive layers, so that they form a most genuine piece of 
decorative construction, and are almost essential to the feeling 
of repose. They consist of projecting ledges of stone carried 
below windows, both within and without, round buttresses and 
other angular projections, and in cornices, parapets, tower- 
stages and other parts of edifices, used as dividing lines to 
set-off one particular portion as distinct from another. Though 
subordinate, and seemingly insignificant, details, they are of 
the greatest possible importance in imparting a character to a 
building. Sometimes, breaking playfully from the horizontal, 
they rise in graduated and rectangular heights. Sometimes 
carried over a doorway or round an arch; now dying into the 
wall; now, as it were, passing into some interrupting pro- 
jection, and, nothing baffled by it, reappearing on the other 
side ; now starting aloof into a window label, and playing the 
most fantastic tricks before again descending. A string-course 
at once relieves naked masonry, and blends into a whole the 
seemingly detached portions of a rambling and irregular con- 
struction. In most cases, especially in windows, it forms a 
real drip or weathering, and of course adapts its upper surface 
to this end. Hood mouldings, when used internally, cannot be 
said to have any real use ; but they form a decorative finish of 
too important a kind to be neglected with impunity. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


A SPECIAL general meeting was held on Monday last, 
Mr Aston Webb, A.R.A., presiding. It was resolved 
that, subject to His Majesty’s gracious sanction, the Royal 
Gold Medal for the promotion of architecture be awarded this 
year to Mr. Charles F. McKim, of New York, for his work as 
an architect. 

At the ninth general meeting of the session 1902-3, fol- 
lowing the special meeting above referred to and similarly con- 
stituted, the minutes of the meeting held on February 16 were 
taken as read and signed as correct. 

The PRESIDENT referred to a circular recently issued to 
architects and others, headed “A Government Diploma for 
Architects,” and said that the Council were still opposed to any 
such scheme of registration as that set forth in a previous Bill 
dealing with the same subject, but when the details of the 
‘proposed Bill were before them and had been duly considered 
the Council would be prepared to give their definite views as 
to the course to be taken 

Mr. John Robert Moore-Smith attended for the first time as 
Fellow. 

The following were elected as Fellows :—Wilfrid Ainslie, Sir 
Robert Rowand Anderson, LL.D., F.R.S.E,(Edinburgh), Thomas 
Edwin Cooper, Herbert Davis (Scarborough), James Macintyre 
Henry (Edinburgh), Walter Stirrup(Blackburn), William Angelo 
Waddington [A.] (Manchester), John Henry Townsend 
Woodd, M.A.Cantab., Arthur William. Yeomans (Chard, 
Somerset); as well as the following Associates—Robert 
Bennett (Buxton), William Edward Brooks, Frederick Billing- 
hurst Chester, Walter St. Leger Crowley (Cardiff), William 
Greenwood (Blackburn, Lancs), John Hindle Higson (Black- 
burn), Joseph Holt (Wilmslow, Cheshire), Charles Henry 
Hopson [Colonial examination] (Canada), Henry Joseph 
Bissaker Hoskins (Birmingham), John Ivor Price Jones 
(Cardiff), James Morton Lethbridge, Thomas Forbes Mac- 
lennan (Edinburgh), Thomas McLaren (Montreal), Charles 
Ernest Monro (Glasgow), George Salway Nicol (Birmingham), 
Charles Edmund Lancaster Parkinson, Frank George Richard- 
son, Nathan Thomas Salmon (Reading), Stanley Towse, 
William Henry Watkins (Bristol), Horace White, Francis 
Carr Wrigley. As Hon. Corresponding Member :—Constant 
Moyaux, Member of the Institute of France, President of the 
Société Centrale d’Architectes Francais, Paris. 


Chepping Wycombe Town Hall Competition. 


S1R,—I am desired by the President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects to ask you kindly to give publicity to the 
fact that the Corporation of Chepping Wycombe, having 
altered their conditions. to meet his views by adding to 
clause 3 after the words “themselves prefer,” the words, ‘ but 
it is the intention and wish of the Corporation to accept the 
assessor’s award unless there should appear any valid reason 
to the contrary,” and having extended the time for the delivery 
of designs to April’ 4, he has consented now to nominate an 
assessor.—I am, yours faithfully, ~ | 

W. J. LOCKE, Secretary. 
. Royal Institute of British Architects: March 3, 1993. 
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GENERAL. 


The Duc Loubet has given 10,000 francs to the dir 
of the French School at Athens, in order that the excava , 
in Greece, and especially those at Delos, may be continue, 


A New electric railway, about eight miles in length 
necting. Portsmouth with Horndean and Waterlooville, 
opened on Monday. The cars—of the tramway pattern. 


worked by the overhead trolley system. 


' The Memorial of the late Archbishop Temple in Ca. 
bury Cathedral is to take the form of a figure, recumbe 
otherwise, of the archbishop in bronze, the architectural 5); 
intendence of the work being entrusted to Mr. W. D.c;} 
architect to the dean and chapter, and the execution 0] 
sculpture to Mr. F. W. Pomeroy. 


Mr. James Mansergh, C.E., ex-president of the In; 
tion of Civil Engineers, and consulting engineer of Birming; 
waterworks, will receive the honorary freedom of Lancast 
March 24. An address by Mr. Mansergh dealing with; 
water supply of Birmingham will follow the formal cerem¢; 


The Restoration of Allhallows Church, near Rochi, 
which dates from Norman times, is now completed, | 
whole cost has been defrayed by public subscription wit!’ 
exception of the chancel, the renovation of which was uj 
taken by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. : | 


Motor Fans are to be introduced as early as possil; 
the new financial year into the sick bays of all His Maj, 
ships. f 


The Site of the King’s Sanatorium is not definitely se; 
for negotiations are in progress between the advisory ) 
mittee and Lord Egmont for the acquisition of a site, ki\ 
as Lord’s Common, almost midway between Midhurst) 
Fernhurst. The land, 120 acres in extent, lies at an eleyj 
of 600 feet above sea level, is sheltered on the east, wesii 
north, has a splendid south aspect, and stands about half ¢ 
from the main road from Haslemere to Midhurst. Ther: 
no dwellings nearer than a mile. 

A Sum of 7,500/. was voted by the House of Com. 
for expenditure at Marlborough House. The money) 
devoted to the repair of the drains at Marlborough H; 
The delay in the commencement of the work was due i} 
first place to the presence of guests for the Coronation, al 
the second place to the illness of Professor Corfield, the ; 
tary inspector for the Board of Works. The whole ui 
taking is now almost completed. The total expenditur! 
been 12,000/. 


Mr. Davis, an American who has already spent | 
money on explorations near Thebes, on the Upper Nile 
covered recently a splendid chariot ‘in the tomb of ( 
Thothmes IV. (XVIII. Theban Dynasty, B.c. 1533). | 
fittings are of bronze and the rest is gilded wood. The clt 
is full-size, and has been valued at 5,000/. | 


Princess Christian will lay the foundation-stone ( 
new parish church at Summerstown, Tooting, on Afl 
The original church, built in 1835, was condemned b 
London County Council in 1893 as a dangerous structurt: 
it was taken down. The new church, to seat 809, wil: 
8,4co/., and the fittings 8co/, Mr. Godfrey Pinkerton i 
architect. 


The Supreme Court of Washington has decided! 
there is a limit in law to the height of buildings, anc! 
go feet. , If it should be necessary to attain a greater || 
the builders should be compelled to purchase the rights | 
community to all the space above. This is a new int 
tation of the maxim in English law, “Cujus est solum| 
est usque ad ccelum.” 


Messrs. Kidston & Co., of Glasgow, have been aw 
the contract for the supply of 25,000 tons of steel rails fi 
Government railroad, in competition with American, Gil 
and Canadian firms. 


Sir A. Binnie has prepared a report on the drainage ! 
Aldrington district, which is closely connected with Bri 
and Hove. He recommends a separate outfall to a pvt 
the vicinity of Shoreham Harbour. The works will pre 
cost 200,000/7. 


| 

The Belfast Harbour Commissioners have agreed ) 
construction of a graving dock, at an estimated ci 
299,00c/7. It will be 750 feet long, 96 feet wide at the ené 
and roo feet wide at the bottom, The depth will be: 
from the blocks to ordinary high-water level, and some! 
6 inches will be allowed for the blocks. ‘There will alscl 
fitting-out jetty 6co feet long. | 


Sir Wm. B. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., will give a 1! 
on the decorations of St. Paul’s Cathedral to the Incorpi: 
Institute of British Decorators on Monday evening ni 
Painters’ Hall, E.C. 
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HULL.— March 3t.—Designs in competition are invited for 
extension of the town hall. Premiums of 300/., 200/. and t1o0é. 
are offered. Mr. E, Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 

MANCHESTER.—April 30.—Architects within a radius of 
thirty miles of Manchester are invited to submit competitive 
designs for an hospital to be erected in Quay Street, Man- 
chester, at a cost not to exceed 14,0907, Premiums of 75/., 502, 
and 252. respectively will be awarded. Mr. James Fildes 
hon. secretary, Quay Street, Manchester. 

SUNDERLAND.—April 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
alterations and additions to Victoria Hall, Sunderland. Pre- 
miums of too/., 527. and 25/7. will be awarded for the first, 
second and third designs respectively. Mr. F. M. Bowey, 
Town Hall, Sunderland. 

TASMANIAN SOLDIERS’ NATIONAL MEMORIAL —A pre- 
mium of twenty guineas is offered for the best design for a 
national memorial to be erected to Tasmanian soldiers who 
lost their lives during the recent war in South Africa. The 
cost of the memorial must not exceed 1,000/.,, and full par- 
ticulars can be had on application to the Agent-General for 
Tasmania, 5 Victoria Street, S.W. 

YEOVIL —April 10.—Premiums of twenty and ten guineas 
respectively are offered for the two best schemes for laying-out 
a piece of land on which it is proposed to erect a town hall, 
municipal buildings, markets, &c. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Borough Surveyor, atthe Town Hall. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

in view of the many difficulties which are certain to artse in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

orvespondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

«* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T; hursdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—March 14 —For erection of two semi-detached 
villas in Lisburn Street. Mr. M. Temple Wilson, architect, 
Alnwick. 

ASHFORD.—March 12 —For erection of schoolrooms, com- 
prising a central hall and surrounding classrooms at the 
schools at Ashford, Middlesex. Mr. F. W. Roper, architect, 
9 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

ASHFORD.—March 16 —For erection of a small scullery in 
connection with the infirmary of the workhouse, Willesborough, 
Ashford, Kent. Mr. T. H. Wilde, architect, Albemarle Road, 
Willesborough. 

BARNSLEY.—March 13.—For enlargement of the post 
office at Barnsley, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings. Particulars may be obtained at H.M: Office 
of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

BATH.—March 13.---For erection of a sanatorium at 
Winsley, near Bath. Messrs. Silcock & Reay, architects, 
47 Milsom Street, Bath. 


BOCKING.—March 11.—For alterations and additions to the 
Bocking Board schools. Mr, Chas. ‘W. Clark, architect, 
Coggeshall, Essex. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—March 11.—For erection of a cricket 
and football pavilion at King’s Park. Mr. F. W. Lacey, 
borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, Bournemouth. 

BRADFORD.—March 11.—For alterations and additions at 
the Barkerend Board schools, Undercliffe Street. Mr. Tho. 
Garbutt, clerk, School Board Office, Manor Row, Bradford. 

BRIGHTON.—March 10.—For alterations, &c , to the ceiling 
and roof of the laundry at the workhouse, Elm Grove. Mr. 
H. S. Reed, Parochial Offices, Brighton. 

BRIDLINGTON.—March 14.—For erection of a furnace and 
shed at the Corporation’s Portland Place depot. Mr. A. E. 
Matthewman, town clerk, Town Hall, Bridlington. 

BRIDLINGTON.—March 10.—For alterations to house and 
premises, 2 Clough Bridge Road. Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, 
Wellington Road, Bridlington, 

BRISTOL —March 9.—For construction at Canon’s Marsh, ~ 
Bristol, of a new deep-water wharf wall, having a total length 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLACKPOOL.—April 14 —Designs are invited for a tecknical 
hool to be erected in Blackpool at a cost not exceeding 
0907. Premiums of 60/, 252. and 157. will be awarded for 
signs adjudged of sufficient merit, and. placed first, second 
id third in order respectively. Mr. John S. Brodie, borough 
rveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

CASTLEFORD, YORKS.— March 31.—Designs are invited for 
free library. Premiums 15/7. and Io/. respectively. Mr. H. 
. Broadbent, clerk to Urban District Council, Town Hall, 
astleford. 

CHEPPING WycoMBE.—April 4 —Designs are invited for 
€ erection of a town hall and municipal buildings. Premiums 
Ico guineas and 25 guineas will be awarded for the designs 
acen first and second respectively. Mr. T. J. Rushbrooke, 
rough surveyor, 77 Easton Street, Wycombe. 

FENTON.—April 30.—Designs are invited for a public 
e library. Premiums of 60/. and 302. are offered for the two 
cae designs. Mr. S. A. Goodall, surveyor, Town Hall, 
snton, 

HULL. —March 15 —Designs in competition are invited for 
nemorial of the Hull soldiers who fell in the South African 
t. Mr, E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 


PECIALKy. — : 
CC? === tis 
ERECTION OF ROUND FACTORY CHIMNEY-STACKS 


ON THE 


“CUSTODIS SYSTEM,” 


= With Specially Constructed Patent Blocks. | 
Hons Custodis Chimney Construction Co., 119 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
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of about 340 yards, together with railway sidings and hauling 
roads. Mr. W. W. Squire, engineer, Underfall Yard, Cumbe1- 
land Road, Bristol. 

BROMPTON —For erection of three dwelling-houses to be 
erected at Brompton, near Northallerton. Mr. John S. Walton, 
architect, Northallerton. 

BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.—March 12.—For 
Wesleyan church, &c, Budleigh Saiterton, Devon. 
Boney, architect, 124 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

BURNLEY.—For erection of the proposed car depot at 
Queensgate. Mr. G. H. Pickles, borough surveyor, Town 
Hall, Burnley. 

COALVILLE —March 17 —For erection ot a pumping station 
and engineer’s cottage at Coalville, Leicester. Mr. Thomas 
Jesson, clerk, Urban District Council, Coalville, Leicester. 

CorkK.—March 22.—For erection of dwelling-house at 
Ballinlough Road. Mr. D. J. Coakley, architect, 1 Charlotte 
Quay, Cork. 

CROYDON.—March 9.—For erection of a condenser-house 
at the Corporation electricity works, Factory Lane, Croydon. 
Mr. Saml. Jacobs, acting town clerk, Town Hall, Croydon. 


DURHAM.—March 10 —For erecting twenty-five houses at 
Washington Colliery, for the Washington Coal Company, 
Ltd. Particulars may be had at the Offices, Quayside, New- 
castle. 

East Ham.—March 16—For erection of a technical 
school adjacent to the town hall, and a building for refuse 
destructor at the sewage works. The Chairman of the Council, 
Town Hall, East Ham. 


EccLEes.—March 16.—For supply of the following goods 
for the year ending March 31, 1904:—Setts (lonkey, paving, 
crossing, grit, no granite), flags (natural and concrete), flags 
(manhole, lamp-eye and xyully), kerbs (straight and circular), 
channel stones (straight and circular), pitch, creosote oiJ, tar, 
prepared tar, limestone (broken to various gauges), limestone 
cubes and chippings (various sizes), granite macadam and 
chippings (broken to various gauges), castings, pit or river 
gravel. Mr. Wm. Henry Hickson, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Eccles. ; 

FULHAM.—March 11 —For the construction of a girder 
and concrete floor for the Fulham Board of Guardians Mr. 
F. Hastings Medhurst, consulting engineer, 13 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 


erection of 
Mr. W. H. 


FULNECK.—-March 11,—For erection of new wing anc 
alteration of premises for ladies’ school at Fulneck, Yorks 
Mr. C. S. Nelson, architect, Sun Buildings, 15. Park Row 
Leeds. 

GRAVESEND —March 25.—For erection of an infectiow 
diseases hospital.at Whitehall Road, Cobham, near Gravesend 
Mr. E. Godfrey Page, architect, 4 and 5 Warwick Court 
Gray’s Inn, W.C. 

HALIFAX.—March 13.—For erection of a house at Han 
Carr, Luddenden Foot. Mr. Thomas Hy. Tyson, architect 
Fountain Street, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—March 19.—For erection of a residence a 
Clover Hill, Halifax. Mr. Raymond’ Berry, architect, Com 
mercial Street, Halifax. 

HANLEy.—March 12 —For erection of one 20-bed pavilio; 
in corrugated iron and wood, for the North Staffordshire Join 
Smallpox Hospitab Board. Mr. Elijah Jones, architect 
to Albion Street, Hanley. 

HARROW-ON-THE-HILL —March 14,—For erection of ; 
cottage at the Greenhill sewage farm, Harrow-on-the-Hill 
Mr. J. Percy Bennetts, surveyor to the Urban District Counei 
Harrow. 

HEDGELE¥Y.—March 7 —For extensions of premises it 
corrugated iron at Hedgeley, Northumberland. The Chair 
man of the Committee. Hedgeley Co-operative Society 
Hedgeley, Glanton, R.S.O. 

HIGHER BEBINGTON.—March 11.—For extension of Vic 
toria Hall, Higher Bebington, Cheshire. Messrs. Deacon ¢ 
Horsburgh, architects, Central Buildings, North John Stree 
Liverpool, 

Hove.—-March 25.—For constructing a dwarf wall an 
gate piers and providing and fixing a cast-iron fence and gate 
on the south side of the pleasure- ground fronting Old Shorehar 
Road. Mr. H. Endacott, town clerk, Town Hall, Hove, 

HUDDERSFIELD.—March 9.—For erection of an engin 
and boiler-house and other works at Clayton West, nea 
Huddersfield. Messrs. Samuel Jackson & Son, architect: 
Tanfield Chambers, Bradford. 

HUNINGDON —)farch 18.—For erection of post office < 
Huntingdon. All particulars may be obtained at H.M. Offic 
of Works, &c, Storey’s Gate, SW. 

HUNWICK.—March 12—For erection of a Wesleya 
school and alterations to chapel at Hunwick. Mr. Georg 
Wright, Hunwick. , 


PATENT INDURATED STON 


MANUFACTURED PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. 
Works _ MILLWALL, 
LABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE M. 
- SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, &e. 


THOROUGHLY MATURED S 


HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAYING, 


Solignum 
Wood Preservative. 


Ltd. 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Particulars fom MI AJOR & co. 


Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. 


No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. Frostproof. 
Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 


Never becomes Slippery. 
Contractors 


Head Offices: HALIFAX. 


City Offices: 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, London, | 


E. 


and is a pleasing 


Enquirie 
Solicited 


HULL. 


Solignum Depot, 


wv 
g, VE 


Suitable 
for STEPS, ,LAND! 
WINDOW and DOOR HE 
SILLS, JAMBS, or any purpose for V 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE t 
WILL LAST A CENTURY. 


The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE CC 


(BRANCH OF BROOKES, LtD.), 


London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland Rail 
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ILFORD.—March 24.—For erection of a crematorium at the KIRBYMOORSIDE —March 13.—For widening Catter bridge 
ity of London cemetery, Little Ilford, Essex. Clerk of the | (stone), near Kirbymoorside, Yorks. Mr. W. G. Bryning, 
ity of London Burial Board, Guildhall, EG county surveyor, Northallerton. 
TRELAND —March 10.—For erection -of male block and LAMPETER.—March 21 —For erection of assembly rooms 


xtension of female wing at the asylum, Letterkenny, co. | at Lampeter. Mr. Ll. Bankes-Price, architect, 28 High Street, 
yonegal. Mr. J. P. M‘Grath, architect, Commercial Buildings, | Lampeter. 
‘oyle Street, Londonderry. LEEDS.—For erection of a boiler shop, &c., for the Hunslet 

IRELAND.—March 1o,—For alterations and improvements | Engine Co., Ltd, Jack Lane, Leeds. Messrs. Archibald Neill 
o Granard Church. Messrs. William H. Byrne & Son, archi- | & Son, architects, 38 Park row, Leeds. 
ects, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. LEVENSHULME —March 16.—For erection of a greenhouse 

“JRELAND.—March 12.—For erection of a fire brigade | and potting-shed at the recreation grounds, Chapel Street, 
tation at Ballymacarrett. Sir Samuel Black, town clerk, | Levenshulme, Lancs. Mr. James Jepson, surveyor, Guardian 
3elfast. Chambers, Tiviot Dale, Stockport. 

ISLEWORTH —March 18.—For demolition of old workhouse LONDON.-~March 10.—For erection of offices at Euston 
sremises off the Twickenham Road, Isleworth. Mr. William | Road, N W., for the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society. Mr, M. 
stephens, clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth, W. C. Meaby, Jessel Chambers, 88-90 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

IxwoRTH.— For reflooring boys and girls’ schools, Ixworth, LonpoNn, W.—March 17.—For alteration to arches in 
suffolk, with 13-inch tongued and grooved boards, and to find | the goods yard, &c., at Paddington Station, for the Great 
oists where necessary. Apply to Vicar, Ixworth. Western Railway Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, 

KENSINGTON.—March 10.—For the repair, strengthening | Paddington Station, London: 
ind making watertight of the first-class swimming-bath at the Lumb.—March 16.— For additions to National school, 
Lancaster Road Baths, North Kensington. The Town Clerk, | Lumb. Mr. A. Brocklehurst, architect, Waterfoot. 

Town Hall, Kensington. LYNDHURST.—March 16 —For additions and redrainage at 

KENSINGTON.— March 12.—For alteration and enlargement Lyndhurst police station, Hants. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county 
sf boiler and engine-houses and the erection of a chimney- | surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
shaft at the workhouse in the Marloes Road. Mr. Ernest MAIDENHEAD.—March 9.—For erection of a public con- 
Flint, architect, 89 Coleman Street, E.C. venience in the Fir Walk, Castle Hill. Mr. Percy Johns, 

KETTERING —March 9 —For erection of an electric light | borough surveyor, Maidenhead 
ind power station and refuse-destructor, and a chimney-shaft MANCHESTER.—March 13 —¥or erection of a straw store 
or the same, near the Rockingham Road. Mr. John Bond, and wood-cutting shed at the workhouse premises in Tame 
Jerk, U.D.C., Market Street, Kettering. Street, Ancoats. Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, architect, 23 Strutt 

“KILHAM.—March 11.—For pulling-down and_ rebuilding Street, Manchester. 
he Bay House inn and stabling at Kilham, Yorks, Mr. MANCHESTER.—March 16.—For erection of the Victoria 


David Petch, architect, Victoria Chambers, Huntriss Row, Baths, High Street, Chorlton-on- Medlock. Particulars may 
be obtained at the office of the City Architect, Town Hall, 


Scarborough. 

KInson.—For additions and alterations to Heatherlands Manchester. 
schools, Kinson, Dorset. Mr. Walter Andrew, architect, MANCHESTER.—March 21 —For construction of an under- 
Parkstone. ground lavatory for males at the junction of Corporation Street 


and Miller Street, Manchester. Particulars may be obtained 


KirKBY IRELETH.—March 9.—For taking-down and re- L 
at tlie offices of the City Surveyor, Town Hall. 


suilding Bank End (Hundred) bridge on the district road from 


Bank End to Grizebeck, over the Grize Beck, in the township MARSDEN.—March 9.—For erection of weaving sheds, &c., 
of Kirkby Ireleth. Plans may be seen at the County Bridge- | containing over 2,000 square yards of floor area, at New Mills, 
naster’s Office, Preston. Marsden, Yorks. Mr. John E. Lunn, architect, Milnsbridge. 


ELECTRIC spuacte paving company, MINETT & GO. 


YDRO-EXTRACTORS. ESTAB.] LIMITED. (1871. 
i. ; Fag SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


roo Gy 
a yt WM) __—__— wa ~L-- A 4 
a Telegrams, Telephone, Mouldings worked to any Desigir 
: >t mnwes > oe 
“'LIMMER, LONDON.” : e138 ; at Lowest possible Rates. 
ondaon all. 


Foner Becks Scaffold Boards Cut, Cornered, and 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE Hooped with Iron at very Low Rates. 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, | Prices on Application. 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. PLOUGH BRIDGE, 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices | 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. B.O. | i OT can ER val iT id 3 

Absolutely the Cheapest and Most | (Adjoining Surrey Commercial Docks), 

Thorough modne of Fireproof] TELEPHONE 621 Hop. 


Construction. t W HOT WATER 
5 

al By its use High and Low 

alone can any Also STEAM. 


Building be rendered 


absolutely Safe from Fir. |ALEKRED GRINDROD & CO. 


Bi 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
TT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS: WEST sT., SHEFFIELD. 
MOTHER WELL. TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. Telephone No. 2740. VENTILATING 


Catalogues Free, THE 41.L WORK GUARANTEED. 


a ete 
THR FRENCH ASPHALTE C0 WELDON STONE. 

ORTLEY FIRE CLAY C0 ’ A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 

) suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 

ARCHITECTS | as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


Branch o otal ; , WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
( fthe Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.), Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of OMvith GREAT abcd EVEN COLOUR. 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to 


the Asphalt lied f 7 
ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. Pradhold Aiitcag i, ie Ap ea reef : JoHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 


AZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS|s Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St.. RC.” SAM D E ARDS’ 
RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, PATENT 
oe Eee rtesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 2, Bony “(SELF-LOCKING”’ GLAZING, 


2. f 
Syy,%@ Wo. Be 


\e > E } 

e- ets wee STABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Ono, 2 24,26 The removable Lead Cap and “Self-Locking” Steel Bar 
yo <r WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. Qi oy Se) te, | are special features that no other systems possess. 

S 44) LARGEst SreaMm WELI-Bortnc Toors IN THE KINGpom. 8, 0% 9 | Requires no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or Packing. 


3 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
‘And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


a 
1, LXV. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. | Guaranteed 5 Years. 
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MIRFIELD.—March 9 —For alterations and additions to | 
the Lower Hopton Working Men’s Club. 


architect, Town Hall, Mirfield, Yorks. 


NANTWICH.—March 16.—For erection of Con 
Mr. R. Matthews, architect, 


schools, Monks Lane, Nantwich. 
Nantwich. 


OTLEY —March 9 —For additions to 
Otley, Yorks. 
Square, Otley. 


OUNDLE —March 11.—For erection 


block of an isolation hospital, fencing, drainage, &c. Messrs. 
Gotch & Saunders, architects, Bank Chambers, Kettering, 


PRUDHOE.—March 13.—For erection of ten two-roomed 


cottages at Prudhoe, Northumberland. 
Whinney Hill, Choppington. 


PURTON.—March 14.—For erection of cattle sheds, cart- 
house, &c., and repairs to house and buildings at Restrop 
Mr. Robert J. Beswick, architect, 


Farm, near Purton, Wilts. 
35 Regent Street, Swindon. 


RADCLIFFE —March 17,—For construction of basement, 
foundations to buildings, open space and other works jn con- 
nection therewith on the south side of Market Place, R 
Mr. J. Sharples, clerk, Urban District Council Offices, 


Lancs. 
Radcliffe. 


SALFORD.—For repairing and improving two engines 
and double-acting ram. pumps, and for providing one or 
three centrifugal pumps and engines, each capable of raising 
14,000,0co gals., 30 feet lift, per 24 hours. 


borough engineer, Town Hall, Salford. 


SCOTLAND.—March 9.—For restoration of the single-storey 
shed at Stobcross Quay, Glasgow, in two divisions, the one 
about 477 feet in length and the other about 3 


by 60 feet in width. 
and secretary, Clyde Navi 
Glasgow. 


SCOTLAND.—March 9.—For erection of parish church at 
Mr. John Robertson, architect, 39 Union Street, 


Forres 
Inverness. 


SCOTLAND —March 10~— For alterations and additions to 
Mr. James Strang, architect, Vicar 


Greenhill public school. 

Street, Falkirk. ‘: 
SCOTLAND.—March 11.— For erectio 

North Bodiechel 


Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, architects, 3 Manor 


Mr. T. R. Mackenzie, general manager 
gation Trustees, 16 Robertson Street, 


n of a dwelling- house, 
l,a dwelling-house, Midtown, and for altera- 
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tions on steading, M 


Mr. F. H, Hare, | architects, Turriff. 


gregational library. 


bridge. 


shed in Burras Lane, and Dalmatnoels. ty 


of an administrative 


holes, sewage purific 


Mr, Thomas jTulip, Railway Company. 


Station, Glasgow. 


department, cookery 
house. 
verhampton, 


adcliffe, 
STOCKTON-ON-TE 


Mr. J. Corbett, 
&c,, at the Congreg 


UPPERMILL.—Ma 


Sr feet in length | fence walls adjoining 


surveyor, Council Offi 


Works, Ltd., Llandeb 


WALES.—For erection of two houses at N 


B&. Smith, architect, P 
WALEs.— March 


partitions at Blaina 
Abercarn, 


— 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ‘‘INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; or wi 


th Receipt, 5s. 

ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 

S8PRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. £ 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application, Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 pe 


J 0/6 ee sae = 
OLDACRES & CO., 52 CHANCE ANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 
“Quantities ’ Box) 14”x 9" 5’, 9s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, “Oldacres, London.” 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles, 


Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Panels, &¢,, and Artists’ 


Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, 
Materials of every description, 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’, OIL COLOURS, 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New St., Fleet St., E.C, 


Specifications and Reports| 


QUANTITIES, éc., LITHOGRAPHED 


Oannon Street, London, E.O,, ] 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. : 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


ERNIE SE et id inn Se oe 
T. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENCINEER, 

56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 


INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
“DURABLE”? ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 


GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 
ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 


Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER, 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of F ire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


Catalogues on Application. 


SCOTLAND.—March 14, 


Young, general manager, 


works, Barleith Buildings, 


SEDGLEY.—March 9.—For alterations at 
Pleasant Board schools, and for the erection 


Mr. S. H. Eachus, 


and schools, Yarm Lane, Stockton-on- 
Morley & Son, architects, 269 Swan Arcade, 


THETFORD.—March 16.—For erection of 


Fitton, Everleigh, Shipdh 


between Carrcote and Denshaw bridge. 


WALES. — For erection of lime-kilns. 


lavatory, store-rooms 


[Marcu 6, 1903, 


acterry. Messrs. James Duncan & Son, 


—For erection of Carnegie public 


Mr. William Lyle, surveyor, 16 St. John Street, Coat. 


SCOTLAND.—March 16.—For alterations to the Dennistoun 


amways depots, Glasgow. Mr, 


ohn. 
88 Renfield Street, Glasgow. : ‘ 


SCOTLAND.—March 16.—For erection of Sanitation works, 
consisting of forty-one brick water-closet shafts, with closets 
and accessories, cast- 


iron and lead water 


‘ pipes, sewers, man. 
ation works, &c, 


and other contingent. 
for the Glasgow and South-Western 
Mr. F. H. Gillies, secretary, St. Enoch 


Coseley Mount. 
of a new girls 
and laundry centres, and caretakers 
architect, Lichfield Street, Wol- 


SHOREDITCH.—March 14.—For alterations to the kitchen 
at the infirmary, Hoxton Street, N. Mr. F. 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S:W. 


J. Smith, architect, 


of a Wesleyan church 
Tees. Messrs, W. fia 
Bradford. 


ES —For erection 


( a schoolroom, | 
ational church, Shipdham. Rey, A, sik 
am. 

rch 9,.— 


For erection of retaining and 
the Old 


ham and Ripponden main road, | 
Mr. J. H. Reynolds, — 
Oldham, : 


Llandebie Lime 


ces, Uppermill, near 
ie. 


eath. Mr. Frank 
ort Talbot, 


9.—For erection of a new cloakroom, 


» lobby, lighting, and fixed and folding — 
school. Mr, R. L, Roberts, architect, | 


cone DRAWING OFFICE, | 
_POORE’S Patent Transfer Proeess, i 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


/POORE’S Continuous Dr Ss 
| 73inches ride Fone 


‘_POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), a 
'POORE’S Sensitised Papers, Be: 
| Send for Particulars, and send Sor Catalogues and Samples, 


(CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHE! 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, | 
ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND 
DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway 
WESTMINSTER. es 


Telephone No. 185 Westminster, __ 
Telegraphic Address, «€ Cartoons, London.” 


LIGHTNING a 
CONDUCTORS. 

Wholegale Mey iaeitee and Erectors, F 5 

W. J. FURSE & CO. 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 

Restored 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires 
Telegrams, ‘“‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


VAUBHTON, 


GOTHIC WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Makers of Presentation 
Keys and Trowels. 


Architects’: own Designs 
Carried out, 


MAYORS’ CHAINS. CASKETS. 
3 Masonie: Jewels. 
COLF MEDALS. BADCES. 


CHALLENGE SHIELDS 
AND CUPS. 


Lists FREE, DESIGNS GRATIS. 


London: 77 Queen Victoria S treet, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C, 


Yoru: LXVIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Uandsemely bound'in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, prisel2 . 64. 
Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
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WaLES.—March 9—For construction of Cardiff new 
county court and inland revenue offices—concrete foundations— 
for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 
All information may be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, &c , 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

WaLeEs —March 9 —For alterations and additions to Aber- 
morlais schools, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, 
architect, 50 High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 

WALES.—March 1to.—For additions, alterations and im- 
provements to the St. Helen’s Board school, Swansea Mr. 
G. E. T. Laurence, architect, Chandos Chambers, Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

WALES.—March 11 —For erection of an infants’ school to 
accommodate 250 children at Hirael, Bangor. Mr. W. G. 
Williams, architect, 220 High Street, Bangor. 

WALEs.—March 11.—For extensions and alterations of the 
Cymmer Workmen’s Club and Institute, High Street, Cymmer, 
Porth. Mr. E. Williams, secretary. 

WALES.—March 12.—For rebuilding the Angel inn, stables 
and two cottages at Castle Street, Maesteg. Mr. J. Cook Rees, 
architect, Neath. 

WaALES.—March 12.—For erection of pumping-station 
buildings near the North Dock, Newport. _Sir John Wolfe 
Barry & Partners, 21 Delahay Street, Westminster. 

WALES.—March 13.—For erection of fifteen dwelling- 
houses at New Tredegar. Mr. Geo. Kenshole, architect, 
Station Road, Bargoed. 

WALES.—March 14.—For erection of refreshment rooms 
adjoining the Telegraph inn, Great Ormes Head, Llandudno. 
Mr. H. Milling, architect, Llandudno. 

WALEs.—March 14.—For erection of a new vicarage house 
for the parish of Cray, Breconshire, with outbuildings, drainage, 
water supply, &c. Rev. Ogwen Davies, Forest Cottage, Cray, 
Brecon. 

WALES.—March 25.-—For erection of twenty-five dwelling- 
houses at Fleur-de-Lys, Pengam. Mr. Geo. Kenshole, archi- 
tect, Station Road, Bargoed. 

WALES —March 16.—For erection of boundary and retain- 
ing walls, levelling, &c., of recreation ground at Pontlottyn. 
Mr. John Jones, Hengoed, wé Cardiff. 

WALES.—March 18.—For erection of eleven houses, a villa 
residence and outbuildings, stabling, &c., in Pennant Street, 
Ebtw Vale. Mr. B. J. Francis, architect, Abervagenny. 


WALES.—March 22.—For erection of farm buildings at 
Treriffith, Moylgrove. Messrs. George Morgan & Son, archi- 
tects, 24 King Street, Carmarthen. 

WEMBLEY.—March 12.—For ventilating the council 
chamber and painting and colouring the interior of the 
council chamber and offices, laying-on gas to premises through- 
out and fencing the yard and premises at the public offices, 
Harrow Road, Wembley. Mr. Cecil R. W. Chapman, 
surveyor, Public Offices, Wembley. 

WEST AUCKLAND.—March 21.—For erection of Primitive 
Methodist church and school at ‘West Auckland. Mr. R. Race, 
architect, Westgate, Weardale. 

WEYMOUTH.— March 11.—For construction of an elec- 
tricity generating station, chimney-shaft, &c, at Sunny Bank, 
Stavordale Road, Weymouth. Sir Richard Nicholas Howard, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Weymouth. 

WHITBY.—March 20.—For sanitary alterations in the work- 
house. Particulars may be had at the Workhouse. 

WHITEHAVEN.— March 10.—For excavating and building a 
motor-chamber and for enlarging present organ-chamber in 
St. Nicholas Church. Mr. J. S. Moffat, architect, Whitehaven. 

WISBECH.— March 9.—For alterations to existing premises, 
new sanitary annexes, new drainage system, improvement of 
ventilation, heating of wards and annexes at the workhouse. 
Mr. F. Burdett Ward, architect, 7 York Road, Wisbech. 

WREXHAM.—March 23.—For erection of a wrought-iron 
shed in the clinker yard, Willow Road. Mr. Thomas Bury, 
town clerk, Wrexham. 


LONDON’S FIRE EXHIBITION. 


SIR HENRY TRUEMAN WOOD on behalf of the Council of the 
Society of Arts has intimated to the advisory committee of the 
International Fire Exhibition, 1903, that the Council has 
decided to offer gold, silver and bronze medals for certain 
classes of modern fire-extinguishing and life-saving appliances 
to be exhibited at Earl’s Court. For the best chemical fire- 
engine for town use shown at the exhibition the Council offer 
one Society of Arts gold, two silver and two bronze medals, 
and also similar awards for the best and most easily-worked 
jong ladder exhibited which will reach the sill of a window 
80 feet above the level of the pavement, and which can be 


rapidly transported over roads not more than 25 feet wide. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


CAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or ‘Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 


OXYL 


Fibrous Plaster 


N 
DECORATIONS. 


H. E. CAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. | 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, GAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 
ESTIMATES FOR SPEOIAL WORK. 


phalte Manufacturers & Contractors. CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


.c. W. HOBMAN & CO 
_ OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 


_ F. STANLEY & CO.,LTD, 


,thematieal, Drawing and Surveying Instru- 
mts of every deseription of the highest 
ality and finish, at the most moderate 
prices. Price List post free. 
ADDRESS— 


£5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 


_ GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 
legrame, “ Turnstile London.’ Telephone No 188 Holborn. 


STANCHIONS 


AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees. 


A LIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & Co. LTD., 


BLOOMSBURY BRASS & WIRE WORKS: 


JOHN CLARK, LTD., Imperial Buildings. Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 


46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Manufacturer of every description 


( 
UNULNLAUALAATEIN of useful and ornamental 
|) WIREWORK, 


IIIT] Steves. Lime screens, Desk 


Rails, Wirework for Coil 
Case, Lifts, &e. 
Special low quotations for Wirework 
for the protection of Windows and 
Skylights. 

Estimates and Illustrations post 
»free.on application. 
TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. 


4VULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
a of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
blished on Application to The Publisher. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 


GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 
WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


_ London Office : 7 Quality Court, 


Chancery Lane, W.C. 


(VAL DE TRAVERS] 


ASPHALTE., 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


. OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


| ’ James Bedford & Co. 


i. (Successors to 
mim... CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY), 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX, 


EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
. SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zino 
throughout. 
Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 

Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application 


Tele. Address, 
“ Ventilator, Halifax.’ 


RE@. No. 321530. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Meterial for 


Paths, Floers, Roots, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coacn-houses, &c. 


CONTRACTOR TO WStyce, 
HM, GOVERNMENT £<Geyld- 
Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


ESTABLISHED 
1861, 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDO 


5 S.E. 


? 
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SUPPLEMENT : 
Bike BILLERICAY. 
TENDEI DERS. | For erection of a cottage at Gooseberry Green. : 
Ree F. C, CLARK, Laindon (accepted) é j ~ L215 °% ¢ 
For repairs and alterations at the union house. Mr. F. TAYLOR, | _ . BRADFORD. 
surveyor, For supply of engines. a 
Ghingdalen. : : ; ; : ; . £187. 0 of Musgrave, Ltd, Bolton; and Cole, Marchent & Morley, Ltd G. 
MAYNE & Son, Aylesbury (accepted). : eatgO FO;E0 Bradford, one 2,000-h.p. engine each at £7,009 each, 
BRIDGWATER. 
BEXAIDE. For the erection of a parish room, with classrooms, offices, 
For alterations and extensions to the electric-light station. approaches and enclosures, in King Square, Bridgwater. 
F.2G. Minter~~, . . . . . “42,772 “0 0 Messrs. SAMSON & COTTAM, architects, 43 High Street, 
H. E. Cruttenden , : 4 : = 2,094- 707.0 Bridgwater. 
BW Ss Dexter (ol Vv N S hood. 9 Bia wen Meee ae wee One omen H.T. Pittard & Son. . , |] 
J: Jarvis. Son. (oe, tee Rae eee en ae H.W. Pollard. oe 
Peerless, Dennis & Co, 1; /) ie te ee ee eG Ola A. Silke .  -.°> 3 0 (7) 1,043 0 © 
W. H. BAILey, Bexhill (accepted) . ; 22,475 208-0 T. Stockham . 3 : i : : ¥ 999 IO o 
R. Ashton ; ; Re 2 : . 9890 Came 
‘ BIGGLESWADE. FS SCOtt: = a : . : a 3: = 984 12 6 
: : ; A. Geen . A ; : : = : : 949 IO oO 
For erection of a boys’ National school at Biggleswade. Wiesthim Sihiee 
: y & Jarman : : ° : : 90 0 0 
Messrs. TOWNSEND & FORDHAM, architects, Cross Street, Bryer, jun.. : ; i ‘ : E . 889 ‘cum 
Peterborough, GLEED Bros, Northgate‘. - 7 gee -~- 862 Same 
P. Banyard ‘ : : : . ; . £1,850 0 0 *« Rewcediand teneees 
J. Cracknell Sg a Ty Oe eee evised'and accepted ai aeen: 
i. Besen a. : : : : : 5 1, 1503 TAO. O BRIGHTON. 
W. Hawkins <¢ *. ; ; : @ - 1,613 5 o| For foundations and reservoir at the Falmer pumping station, 
R. Tongue Sees : : : : 2) 100: poo Mr. JAS. JOHNSTON, engineer, 12 Bond Street, Brighton. 
J eotter7, 5 : 5 PERSE : > als 5000 HOA A. E. NUNN, Tenterden (accepted) . : . £4,269 0 0 
W. Howard : : ; : ; > OO: GROIN laying wood-paving in Clarence Square, Grenville Place 
S- Redhouse . ree : : : - 1,586 0 © and portions of Jubilee Street, Maries Street and Church 
C. Wright. ; ; ; : : : 2 1,583 rae Street. Mr. F. J. C. May, borough surveyor. 
C. Negus . ; ° , : : . ae, a Ones Pace Acme Wood Paving Co, London , ; .£3:746 17 ae 
A. Hawtin . : ted eRe Ae : - 1,505.0 0 W. GRIFFITHS & Co, Ltp, London (avcepted) 3663 16 0 
A. Dawes . : 4 : : . ‘ = AS SS sO" ee 
F, Bailey . 5 ; : : : ‘ -4) d SAd SOO BROADSTAIRS. 
G. Eastwood . : : 2 3 . - 1,516 © ©} For supply of 575 lineal yards of 9-inch stoneware Stanford 
T. Raban & Sons. : : ‘ 3 s*, 4x40 180-10 jointed sewer pipes and 75 9-inch by 4-inch patent. joinder 
Melcombe Bros. : ; ; ; : =) 01,498 <10.00 junctions. Mr. H. HurD, town surveyor, 
Stones & Skelton. : 5 ; ; A. LAQGusseLO Doulton & Co., Ltd. : : : + ). Lio sae 
G, Pages» : : ; ; ; ; ms 1,450, 0220 T. Wragg & Son, Ltd.. ; A : » 1 103 6556 
S. Hipwell sees : : : F tLe COnMOngO, Albion Clay Company, Ltd. ; y : .. 104 “4a 
F. Wellham . : : : : : ss 14380; 00 2 0 J. Knowles & Co 3 : : : ; . - OO 12m 
W. WADE, St. Neots (accepzed) é , y 13 30200 SO J. W. Woodhall & Son, Ltd, : : : : 94 838 
J. Guttridge. ; ; : . : 1,338 19 5 S. R. PoRT, Ramsgate (accepted) : : 93° 7am 


HAM HILL STONE, 


DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTIN G STONE co. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND, 


“Impermeable” Concrete Pavine 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. 


ARTI - Gi AL STONE For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Windov 
: Dressings, &c. Fireproof Floors und Stairs. 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N.E 


VENTILATION AND WARMIN 


By Mecnanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humidified Air, ; 
THE AIR OF APARTMENTS CHANCED FROM 8 TO 16 TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUCHTS. ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN BE REFERRED T( 
MADEIRA LS) Fe.O.U: Gra a © 3 Ee ee ae 


WiIiLlLiA We KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Queen Victoria St.), LONDON, E.C 


And 108 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 
. WATER-PROOF. _, ROT-PROOF. | 
INSECT-PROOF. eet | 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LayIne on Jorsts. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDE 
Damp and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 
Vol. LXVITT. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s.6d. Office :- Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E:C 
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CLARE. EARLESTOWN. 
ly of 2,0co tons of 1}-inch granite of approved quality, | For laying of water mains. 

i. iecid 2 at Clare, Stoke, Haverhill, Dullingham and T,: fe, oole £3,566 15 3 
Newmarket stations on the Great Eastern Railway. Mr. F, Noonan & Son : . shai & > ai 2AIOGE ,-O 
H. H. PETTETT, 2H ae Wash Farm, Hundon, Suffolk. Wardman & Co, bt et : - : - 2,414 10 Io 

Parmor & Sons q ; £0 383 6 8 C. J Johnson : 2.005) 2-400 
Grimley & Co. . : 1,358 6 8 M. Webb . 1,928 18 3 
Charnwood Granite Co. 1,309 0 o| Hz. Varley. 1,877 I 3 
Grimley & Co. 1,291 13 4 J. E. Kaye 1,819 4 0 
L. Sommerfeld . Poot 04.9 M. Winnard 1,688 4 9 
Whitwick Granite Co. 1:2035.6. 8 BENNIE & THOMPSON, 80. Liverpool Road, 
Forest Rock Granite Co. . 1275) 020 Warrington (accepted ) : ; ; A 1,647 16 to 
Globe Granite Co. 1,266 13 4 T. Crawford & Son : : ; : - 1,586 19 0 
Groby Granite Co. . 1,266 13 4 W. Jowett. : - : : ; ; TE AOD 2 Gee 
Enderby and Stoney Stanton Granite Co. 1,258 6 8 T. Jackman ; : 12050 75-0 
H. L. Cooper eas 1,233 6 8 
-C. Abell 1,225 0 0 
Croft Granite Co. . - %1,225 0 0 The tame oe 
Cuirre HILL GRANITE ‘Coy Miaricreta (az For new sanitary arrangements, structural alterations, decora- 
cepted) . ‘ : : ’ : ' . 1,225 0 0 tions and renovations at Christ’s College. Mr. H. T. 
baba ated) ach dye Guildhall, Westminster. 
W aridg ; 
DARTFORD. % facta ; e ee ae ; ' 

For construction of a boundary wall around land on tlie north FE. Boxall . 923 15 oO 

side of the workhouse premises, Mr. TAIT, architect. hE owies Hees Eas Fe 
G. Page . - £986 0 oO Hardy & Son 1,865 0 oO 
C, Chesswas 1 Gee) OO B. Nightingale . 1,850 0 oO 
J. Lonsdale . 914-0 9 C. H. Bursill 1,7037.14° <O 
Enness Bros. 884 9 oO Vigor & Ce, 1,736.1 04,0 
Friday & Ling 877 15 oO Parkinson & Son : i720" 0.0 
J. F. Barrell : : ‘ . . 830 18 oO Patman & Fotheringham . 1,j0G70 50 
W. F. Blay . : . . ‘ . . so Aste OO Ambrose & Co. 1,679 0-0 
G. Yates . . . . . . era oem Ona) W. Tout F520 2.0 a0 
Spencer & Sons . 699 0 oO J. Stewart. 1,505 0 oO 
J. BLESSINGTON, Dartford (accepted . 520 0 O B. Finch & Co, Ltd. 1,498 0 o 
H. Knight & Son 1,494 0 0 
ERITH. Voller & Goodfellow . 1,390) .0.,0 
‘or electric installation at the sanatorium. F. W. Harris 1,375 0 0 
Jackson Bros. . ALOO oD Tone Co. haice 1,368 0 oO 
H,. Sutton & Co. . 100° 07 6 Cooper 1200, 6.0 
Gardner & Co. OoELE 50 SPIERS & Sons, 2 Hill Road, St. Jobri s Wood, 
A. F. Maclean 83 0 Oo N W. (accepted) 1,274 0 0 
Ward Bros . 2 : ; : ; mt TOORIEA «6 Wilcocks & Son Ins, 4Ou- O 
S. Gibson & Co. : ‘ ‘ : é 2410 0 W. Dudley 1.125.070 
A. J. ED, Epsom (accepted ) 60 10 Oo W. T. Batchelor ritor Ono 


FORMERLY 
E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 


THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO., Lta. 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


GALV’- CORRUGATED 


AND 


LIMITED. 


IVERPOOL. 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 


DRAULIG AND ELECTRIC 


LIFTS 


r Passengers and Goods. 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 


TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 
IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


DRAULIC AND ELECTRIC 


CRANES. 


STEAM AND 
IND POWER LIFTS, 
DINNER LIFTS, 


ETC. 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND sae CO. 


GALVAN IZERS 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


IRON WORK. 
TANKS & CISTERNS. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 
DIRECT COUPLED 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR 
HAND POWER. 
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HACKNEY. HACKNEY— continued. 
For construction of a public underground convenience Plumbers’ work. ) | 
adjoining Kingsland High Street. Mr. NoRMAN SCORGIE, J. Russell & Sons F i A ‘ ; £246 14 6 | 
borough surveyor. Bate soe Pre ° : : : . 249 10 5 | 
WOME A yc. Yate Pats Ue ene cae 2,297 0 0 james & Poulton. 0 re | 
é Castle & eon Sarin’. Stay cae Mek cS io So J. Pritchard & Sons 
. T. W. Kingsland. A : : ‘ % . 292-2 ee 
Spiers & Son . 3 : ; : ; PP e2GAD. HO WO F. Hollid : 
WS Barpin '4/7/O Sars nee oa ee eer aes icy Me <. paunand Came sh Ae 
Sg hs Sop e ; ; R ae ttorany DALSTON FORGE COMPANY, 45 Dalston Lane, 
C. W. Killingback & Gare : ; : : 25004" 9 38 
J. T. Robey 5 : ; ‘ é ; Meare botiG N.E. (accepted ) ; i - 182 140g. | 
Stapleton & Sons. : ; ; ; eo ISO 7 OBO 
Doulton & Co., Ltd. ; ; ; ; Bs ifehice), Stoyu C0) HEATON 
Foster Bros.2 424 ¢ cee Sea os y/chbe omere! : 
Finch& Co,Ltd. . ‘ : f ; . 1832 0 of For erection’ of residence at Heaton, Yorks. Mr. JAS, 
© ind i : f i LETS OG LEDINGHAM, architect, District Bank Chambers, Bradford, 
W. Shurmur,& Sons, Ltd. ; : A HRLLOLS | OhO Accepted tenders. 
Davis & Bennett é : : p 2 - 1,792 0 O} Toothill & Baimforth, Spicer Street, Little Horton, Bradford, 
J. Shelbourne & Co.. é : ; : 180,730! 100-0 joiner and mason. 
Sabey & Son . ; : : ; ‘ - 1,699 0 o| Simpson & Moore, 184 Manningham Lane, Bradford, plumber, 
G JENNINGS, LTD., Lambeth Palace Road, aa Thornton, Shipley, slater. 
S.E. (accepied) ; ; : i » 1,633 10 11 J. Throp, Stephenson Fold, Southfield Lane, Great Horton, 


Bradford, plasterer. 
C. V. Hartley, 61 Manningham Lane, Bradford, painter, 


For execution of works and the supply and delivery of materials 


for one year to March 31, 1904, viz. drain pipes, &c, and HENLEY-IN-ARDEN. 


plumbers’ work, Mr. NORMAN ScorGiz, borough | For erection of a new gasholder and tank, about 12,090 cubic 


engineer. feet capacity, with 6-inch connections. 
Drain-pibes, &c. C. F. WALKER, Donnington Pee Newbury, Salop 
accepte. 

G. Jennings, Ltd. : ; : : : 2207 a 7 Senge 
F. H. Rosher & Co. . : F : : «, B69 38-7 
W. Whiteway & Co. . , : : : = £286 6 
Sutton & Co. ; . 4 ; : é 248 * fe) HIGH ee 
Coles, Shadbolt & oy. : ; : : oae4aeins: 44] For erection of a small detached villa at Higham Ferrers, 
J. Byford & Son . ; F ‘ ; j . 242 6 9 Northants. Mr GEORGE HALL, architect, 
T. Wragg & Sons, Ltd. . ‘ : i . 234 16 7 Machine ee) Works. : 5 ; -4455 0 0 
J. Knowles & Co ; : 4 ; + 238) as "6 P.Treson : , . . : 399 oe 
Albion Clay Company, Ltd. . . . . 232 eB J. Ireson Sf 
Whincop & Son . F ; ? : ? . 23012 8 J. TITMUS, Finedon (acces ved) ae : : - 335 00 
Erith, Lisney & Co, Ltd. . : : - - .228 15 10 | For water supply works, Higham Ferrars and Rushden, Mr, 
W. J. White & Co... 227 7 Rue MIDDLETON, engineer, 17 Victoria Street. 
T. BLYTH, 317 Kingsland Road, 'N. E. (accepted) 237 37° Va A. E. NUNN, Tenterden (accepted ) ; - £57,072 One 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONDON, H.C. Telephone, 274 Holbc¥i, 


Be 
TD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS 

. - _% s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
aS ——E——E—————e 
Geiderd Road, ALFRED W ALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., Londen, W. oe 
Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. ss 


CONTRACTORS FOR een SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &e. 
EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 


Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, Concreters, Pudsey.” 


LIS ¢ FLOORS 


5 cost, IN SPACE, 
COST, TIME, &c. 


SO! ND, DAMP anp 
Brin sfeliodient ty ' Py R MIN PROOF 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works, 
London County Council, &c. &c. 


WORKS: WALDO ROAD, WILLESDEN, NW. | 
Szoriox ov Fissazp Wan, CALALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. : 


THE FIREPROOF PARTITION SYNDICATE. LTD. 


10 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.cC- 


! 
; 
. 
| 
| 
| 
. 
| 
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HOYLAND. IRELAND. 
For erection of priest’s house at Glenville, co. Cork. Mr. 


For sewerage work from Old Jump Pit to manhole on Hoyland 
Silkstone Company’s waggonway opposite end of St. Helen’s 
Street, near Barnsley. Mr. W. PERCY YOUNG, surveyor. 


M. Grantham £320 rome) 
I. Hague a II : 
King 198 4 
tt O. Eyre. tog. 12. o 
G. Hall 1700.0 
Jones Bros. . 149 15 0 


WricHT & WALLING, Middowgate 
Bourne, Lincs (accepted ) : ‘ 
For construction of a rubbish tip in Singleton Wood, Hoyland. 


Mr. W. PERCY YOUNG, surveyor. 


Road, 
p 149 8 


Uo 


M. O. Eyre. . £490 19 oO 
Jones Bros. . 36%, OF O 
I. pe 364 14 6 
G. Ha sn OO 
M. Grantham 2100) OO 


WRIGHT & W: \LLING, | Middowgate Road, Bourne, 
Lincs (accepted ) - : 


N 


295 12 
HULL. 


For erection of relief office in Fern Street, Hull, Mr. T. BEE- 
CROFT-ATKINSON, architect, 11 Trinity House Lane, Hull. 


Accepted tenders. 


J. Carr, Cholmley Street 848, 2,. 90 
G. W. Berridge, Holderness Road 509 0 O 
W. Lawson, Finkle Street 159-17, 6 
F. Sweeting, Beverley Road 138. 8 oO 
W. Wilde, De Grey Street . 93 16 oO 
J. V. Coonan, White Street . : 49 18 o 
W. Drewery, ‘Walton Street ; ‘ ‘ ea Aze ie OC 


For supply of 15 additional tramcars. 
BRITISH WESTINGHOUSE Co. (accepied ). 


IPSWICH. 
For outside and inside painting and repairs at the Guardians’ 
offices, 19 Tower Street, Ipswich. 


T. Plowman . £68 Io oO 
F. Bennett 65s Tats 4 
Crisp & Smith ‘ : : . 5 ae Sa TOL. Oo 
A. J. Humphreys . . : : : Z AG 7 aO 
iH. Orvis . ; ie 18 Oo 
H. C, HARDING, St. Marg aret’s Green ( (accepted : °o O 


SAMUEL F. HyYneEsS, architect, 21 South Mall, Cork. 
J. J. Correy, Midleton, co. Cork (accepted ), 


KEIGHLEY. 

For paving, &c, of four streets off Victoria Avenue. Mr. W. H. 

HOPKINSON, borough engineer. 
T. E. SUGDEN, Keighley (accefted » .£864 Ir 
LANCASTER. 

For street works in Back Bowerham Road, two positions ; 
Back Quarry Road, three positions; Back Rosebery 
Avenue. Mr. J. C. Mount, borough surveyor. 

J. JOHNSON (accepted). 


LEEDS. 

For painting throughout the Foresters’ club buildings ir 
Enfield Road, off Roundhay Road. Messrs. BUTTERY & 
BIRDS, architects, 1 Basinghall Street, Leeds. 

A. W. RICHARDSON & Co. (accepted) . A 87 We NG | 
LONDON. 
For repairs and decorations at 834 Old Kent Road, and for 


d-ainage works at 844 Old Kent Road. Mr. T. H. COLE, 
surveyor, 858 Old Kent Road, S E. 
Kind . patie ome) 
Belcher & Co. 147 10 oO 
Hill & Sons 139 I5 0 
Shelley 125 OO 
Larcham 123.5046 
Hall & Son. 120 (i. © 
Bickerton 1180 Oo 
Cooper Ilo 0 Oo 
Arundell 108 I0 oO 
Reid & Co.. 105. GO O 
Keitch. : : j ‘ : : P » 100) a oO 
Garner & Co, - % : : . : A ~ 99 ThE O 
Gale. . ; ; : : ; 2 rEoou oF oe 
Lovell . ; A ‘ ; y : A 0 028.0070 
Quilter ? : . é : ; : om, SOR = FRO 
Robson : : : 7 : 3 : «9308-0 
Potter . ; A GAS ieb ere, 
CLARKE, 47 Grenton Road, “Lee (accepted ) «68% 4s oO 


ue BATH STONE FIRMS, L'? 


TELEGRAMS: 
“ OOLITE, 
** OOLITE, 
** OOLITE, 
 OOLITE, 


LONDON.” 
BATH.” 
PORTLAND.” 
LIVERPOOL.” 


Head Offices: 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
BA TEL. 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 


= Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
132 GROSVENOR ROAD; PIMLICO. 


MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. WKS Pa 
e Pat 
QUARRIES. gl _wsq® | QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. a4 {vu pav™ oak? \s° BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. ot we & ge COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. otc. Wie STOKE GROUND. 
holies | FARLEIGH DOWN. 45 err ym obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND.) 
istere 
TRADE MARK, BRADFORD. wh ® The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. slg ioe MARK 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


OETZMANN & C0. — 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


Free. 
(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road). 


THE ENTIRE STOCK OF HEMBRYS, Ltd. 


(of Liverpool), 
PURCHASED AT A LARGE DISCOUNT FROM THE LIQUIDATOR, 


NOW BEING OFFERED AT IMMENSE REDUCTIONS, 


THOUSANDS OF ARTICLES AT HALF-PRICES OR UNDER. 
~ A GREAT VARIETY SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


sid Oak, Walnut, or Ma- 
hogany Revolving Book 
Wagon, 20in. Square, £1 12s. 6d. 
Ditto, inlaid in Sheraton style, 

£1 19s, 6d, 


Solid Oak Chair, 
with stamped wood seat 
finished rich brown oak 

, 3/6. 
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8T. GERMANS. 
For laying water-mains from Cross Park, St. Stephen’s, to the 
St. Stephen’s Board schools, St. Germans. 
W. V. HARRIS, Torpoint, near Devonport 
(accepted ) 5 : . £130 10 oO 


SCARBOROUGH. 

For erection of a Press and scorers’ pavilion, new seats, 
railings and alterations to present pavilion, &c., at the 
Scarborough Cricket Club ground. Mr. CHARLES 
EDESON, architect, Huntriss Row, Scarborough. 

Accepted tenders. 
J. Kendall & Sons, 12 Blenheim Terrace, car- 
penter and joiner : 
J. W. Bland, 35 Nelson Street, bricklayer : 
Appleby & Brogden, Sussex Street, smith and 


oS 
nn 
N co 
Lal 
On 
(ole) 


founder . 40.15. 9 
W. M. Bolder, 40 Franklin Street, plumber and 

glazier. Er OPKe 
A. Briggs, 64 Castle Road, painter ; ; Ouro) 
F. W. Rudeforth, 6 St. John’s Road, slater : 416 6 


SCOTLAND. 
For formation of Hunter Place, Greenock. 


SKERTON. 


For erection of a Primitive Methodist Sunday school at. 
Skerton, Lancs. Mr. J. PARKINSON, architect, 67 Church’ 
Street, Lancaster. 

T. Mawson & SON, Lancaster (accepted ) . £810 16 7] 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 


For erection of new Southchurch Hall schools for 1 28o| 
children. Messrs. BURLES & HARRIS, architects, Clarence 
Chambers, Southend-on-Sea. 


S. Parmenter . £2 ool 
Ewest © 22,686 o o| 
W. E Davey . : 22,300 0 o| 
Baker & Wiseman . 22,078 “Gig| 
Raalvy is : 21,700, Go| 
G. R. Whur 20,705 O oO 
Davis & Leaney 20,477 Ono! 
Dupont & Co.. . 20,285 0 o 
F, & E. DAVEY, Southend- on- “Sea (accepted). 19,987 0 o 
S. E. Moss 19,985 0 o 


STOKENCHURCH. | 

For new residence, Stokenchurch, for Mr. R. D. Cruikshank. 

Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, P.SI, architect, 29 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W., and ie Wycombe, 


R, Aitkenhead & Sons : ; Be esi tae Bau G. Syres . £1,365 Tome! 
A. C. R. LANG, Whinstone Quarries Gourock W. H. Siarey 1,167. Gag 
(accepted ) . : 268 o Io H. HARRIS (accepted) 1,088 I0 o 
For furnishing Kinross soit noc WALES. 
BARNET & MORETON, Kirkcaldy (accepted) .£194 2 3 For erection of new infants’ schools and extensions’ to 


existing schools for boys and girls at Barry. Mr. GEo, 


SLEAFORD. THOMAS, architect, Cardiff. 

For laying 9,500 yards of 3-inch, 23-inch and 2-inch cast-iron Jones Bros : : £9,936 (ome) 
pipes, &c, for the supply of water to Great Hale Fen, Lloyd & Tape . 9,735 0 Oo 
Sleaford, Lincs. Mr. JESSE CLARE, engineer, Sleaford. Lattery & Co, Ltd. 9,422 0 0 

Brown & Sons . ; . £27870, 0 a W. Britton F 9,350. Ome 
TeBell ie: 2, 1726's O W. Thomas & Co, 9,293 Omo 
Smithdale & Son 2;05316.. 6 D. Davies . 9,034. 0 0 
W. Barker 1,007 5a Tan Geo. Rutter 9,000 oO oO 
Rowland 1,836 0 0 E. R Evans & Bros. 8,875 0 0 
D. H. Porter 1,829 0 Oo Wm. Symonds . 8,863 90 0 
Woldridge. 1,806 17 4 D. W. Davies 8,851) Ome 
Shardlow . 1.430% 0-0 H. S. RENDELL, Barry (accepted) 8,627 0 0 
J. T. Barnes : 1,375 000 E. B Smith- Jones & Sons (witharawn) « 7,565 0 oO 
W. DICKENSON, Heckington (accepted) : 1,286 “0220 Arcnitect’s estimate . : 8,803 0 oO 


—<—<<—$__ = as ot ee ee 


| 


ric? 


WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


OF BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 


PRODUCES A MUCH MORE PLEASING EFFECT THAN FLATTED 
OIL PAINT, AT ONE THIRD THE CosT. 


““WAPICTI” can be made in any Tint, and is adapted for’ 
application to Plaster, Stucco, Brick, Stone, Cement, Wood, &e. 


FOR _ INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK. 


‘“WAPICTI” may be used over Oil Paint, or Oil Paint may be 
applied over it. 


Manufactured by ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. New Cross, London, S.E. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW CHURCH, ALL STRSTTON, SHROPSHIRE. 


HOUSE, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 


4ILBIGG, LANCASTER: ENTRANCES FRONT. FROM SOULH-WEST. 


ELTHAM PALACE, THE HALL. 


JORDWAINERS’ HALL, CANNON STREET, E.C.: THE SMALL HALL. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


N important feature of the new catalogue just issued by 
lessrs. W. F. Stanley & Co, Ltd., of Great Turnstile, is the capital 
sries of designs for stencil plates, of which a large variety is 
hown, including cardinal points, corners, letters of many forms, 
‘c, Illustrated descriptions of theodolites, gradiometers, 
syels, and calculators in great variety are also given. 

Messrs. SHANKS & CoO, LTD, Tubal Works, Barrhead, 
end us a copy of their new supplementary catalogue of baths 
nd bath-room appurtenances, in which this firm is constantly 
itroducing improvements. The illustrations, which are 
dmirably rendered, contain suggestions for ideal bath-rooms, 
nd the prices of all the various appliances and accessories are 
iven in plain figures so as to enable anyone to make an exact 
stimate of the cost of a proposed installation. 


TRADE NOTES. 


‘HE new three-dialled illuminated turret striking clock in 
entham town hall was set {in motion on Saturday last before 
large gathering of the inhabitants. The clock was fixed as a 
yemento of the coronation of Their Majesties the King and 
)ueen, and was made and fixed by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, 
lock manufacturers, Leeds and Newcastle. 

Messrs GEO. G. BLACKWELL, SONS & CO, LTD., The 
ilbany, Liverpool, advise us of the death of Mr. Isaac Roberts, 
1eir traveller, whose lead business they took over some six 


— _______ 


months ago owing to his liquidation. They have erected at 
their Garston Mills, under his own supervision and on his own 
methods, a special grinding plant by which they grind to the 
particular fineness so essential to the trade, who can therefore 
fully rely on being well supplied with the very best article in 
quality and fineness. The late Mr. Roberts’s position will be 
filled by Mr. E. S. Blackwell. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE “foundation-stone has been laid of a new English 
Wesleyan church, which is being erected at Llangollen. The 
church, which will be in the Gothic style, from designs by 
Messrs. Morley, of London, will accommodate 400 worshippers. 
It is being built with Cefn stone at a cost of 4,000/. 

THE foundation-stone of a new receiving house for children, 
to be erected by the St. Pancras Board of Guardians, has been 
laid at Leighton Road, Kentish Town. It is to be used as an 
intermediate school, where children will be placed while under 
medical observation and pending their removal to Leavesden, 
instead of, as at present, spending the necessary interval in the. 
workhouse. Places will be provided for sixty children. 


Mr. EDMUND PEARSE BurD held an inquiry at Ashton- 
under-Lyne concerning the application for a provisional order 
to amend the local Act of 1893, and a subsequent order of 1900. 
The Corporation have borrowing powers to the extent of 
35,0007. for the purpose of converting the town’s closets to the 
water-carriage system, and something over 18,000/. of this has 
been already spent. It was explained by the town clerk (Mr. 
F. W. Bromley) that it was desired by the Corporation that the 
expenses incurred by them, which are heavier than was first 
expected, and often necessitated rebuilding outhouses, in carry- 
ing out the work of conversion should be “ private improve- 
ment expenses,” so that the repayment by the property-owners 
of the cost of the work might be extended over a number of 
years, instead of being recoverable in a lump sum, as at 
present, the owners to pay interest in the usual way. Evidence 
was given and the inquiry closed. 


THE new offices shortly to be built for the Hearts of Oak 
Benefit Society will be from the designs of Mr. C. Meaby, 
architect, of 88-92 Chancery Lane, London. 
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SILICATE-OF-LIME BUILDING STONE. : The process lends itself to producing the stone in an 


age : 5 | degree of hardness, and in any colour. Some of the stone 
IN Das issue of January 23 we gave a short notice of Mr. L. Fi being exhibited is certified by Messrs. Kirkaldy & Son to oa 
Ford’s valuable discovery of how to produce the long-desired | ., 692°8 tons per square foot. 
silicate-of-lime stone, and we have now much pleasure in giving The stone being absolutely nomeneneas and produced 
a more detailed account. without cracks, flaws, alr- holes, &c., can be used and cut up in 
Mr. Ford first called his stone by the fancy name of Crown | the manner dictated by the size required, and no other con- | 
Dale, but now, on forming a syndicate, he has altered the style | siderations. ; 
to that given above, which is an exact description of the article, Mr. Ford thinks that it is not desirable, i in the interest of 
namely, a combination of silica and lime, with no other | architects and art, to produce only set sizes and designs, but 
addition except oxides of metal for colouring purposes. The | to make the stone in quantity and in large blocks, and sell ata 
stone is composed of only about 95 per cent. of properly graded | very cheap rate. 
silica sand, and about 5 per cent. of unslaked fat lime, and Mr. Ford’s discovery will be the means of developing many 
depends for its strength upon the expansion of the lime when | an estate and the numerous large patches of desert country in 
put through the process, and the beautiful mechanism of the | various parts of the earth, also utilising the waste tailings from 
mould boxes. gold and other mines, and affording a really lasting stone in 
The desirability of having a true silicate-of-lime building | our large cities, the impurities in which are so inimical to many 
stone is recognised by almost every text-book on building, and | of the natural stones. 
numerous attempts have been made to produce it during the Mr. Ford’s first factory is in North ;Wales; but the flotation — 
last 75 years, both here and on the Continent, but although of companies for London, Birmingham, Manchester, &e, 
Ransome in England, Zernikow and many others in Germany | besides fox Johannesburg, Australia, India and elsewhere 
succeeded, their processes were far too expensive, and they | abroad are already being discussed, so that ere long the: 
.could not avoid cracks and flaws which caused too great a | industry will be in full swing. in 
waste. The consequence is that we find the industry The cost of manufacture is calculated to be under 3d. per 
practically, if not entirely, abandoned here and in America, | cubic foot of stone, and about 12s. a thousand of bricks, in 
while in Germany it has taken the form and been reduced to | factories of a fairly large capacity. And the selling prices will 
the manufacture of sand-lime bricks, which are now produced | range from 8d. to Is. 6d, per foot of stone (according to quality) 


. Se ey 


there in very large numbers. and. from 25s. to 50s. per thousand for bricks. 

With regard to bricks, Mr. Ford has devised a far simpler Mr. Ford’s syndicate of 43,0007 is nearly filled up, and 
and cheaper process, which he desires to see carried out in | several applications for licenses at home and abroad have already 
connection with the stone process. been received. 

As to durability, we cannot do better than quote Mr. An exhibition of large and small blocks of stone and some 
Ford’s own words:—‘“ Most natural building stones are unable | bricks is open at 73 Coleman Street, E.C., which it is well worth 


to stand chemical tests, and the consequence is they have had | our readers’ while to visit, as it will convince them of the truth 
to gain characters respectively by use; but a silicate-of-lime | of the statements and claims made 

stone will endure chemical tests. Secondly, a silicate-of-lime Mr. Ford is a lawyer. He held the position of Her late 
stone was made by Ransome in 1837, but by an expensive | Majesty’s Attorney-General in the Transvaal in 1877. He was 
process, and the buildings constructed with it are monuments | the founder and owner of Fordsburg and Jeppes Town 
of durability. Thirdly, we must not forget that the strength of | (suburbs of Johannesburg), besides several other important 
the still stauding Roman structures is due to the presence of | undertakings, and he took up the solution of the difficulties of 
silicate-of-lime. Fourthly, on the Continent there are buildings | the manufacture of silicate-of-lime stone through having to 
constructed of silicate-of-lime stone made by processes which | take over a mortgage on a property which consists chiefly of 
were a failure, not for quality, but on account of the great | large deposits of silica and limestone To turn them to account 
waste from cracks. And lastly, silicate-of-lime bricks are now | Mr. Ford had a factory put up on the German system, which 
fully accepted as durable in Germany, France and elsewhere.” — he, like others, found a failure; but, having once tackled the 
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Es 
tter, he went on, and has now mastered the problem, so 
g unsolved, notwithstanding the large sums spent with a 
w to its elucidation. We may add patents have been, of 
se, taken out all over the world. 


VARIETIES. 


CLOCK tower is about to be erected at Surbiton from 
designs of Mr J. Johnson, architect, of 9 Queen Victoria 
eet, London, E.C 

Mr. F C. WHEELER, of 4 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, 
ydon, has been elected an Associate of the Surveyors’ 
titution. 

THE opening ceremony was performed on Monday in con- 
‘tion with the new schools just erected in Grove Lane, 
wndsworth, for 1,c60 scholars, at a cost of upwards of 14,co2/., 
the Handsworth School Board. 

THE Brighton Guardians have decided to spend 1,coo/ in 
proving the water service at the workhouse as a precaution 
inst fire. They have declined, however, to act on a sugges- 
n from the chief constable that a resident fireman should be 
yointed, the idea being that the present officials are suffi- 
ntly trained. 

THE new Waterloo school, erected by the Oldham School 
ard, has been formally declared open by the Rev. Canon 
untree, chairman. The school is situated in Greengate 
eet, and the total cost, including furnishing, is about 16,000/. 
accommodates 906 children. 

OuR contemporary, Le Mozs Scientifique et Industriel, 
10unces the removal of its offices from the Boulevard des 
‘ignolles to 8 Rue Nouvelle, Paris IX. It will publish, in 
form of quarterly supplements, four exhaustive monographs, 
which the first will treat of the “ Fabrication des Fontes, 
iers et Fers par le Haut fourneau electrique.” It will appear 
the 25th inst., and will contain a number of sketches and 
wings. The second supplement will appear on June 25, 
1 its subject will be “Les Applications industrielles du 
nid.” 

THE new church of St. George, Abbey Hey, Gorton, has 
t been consecrated by the Bishop of Manchester (Dr. 
orhouse). The parish of St. George, which was formed in 
bruary 1899, has a population of about 4,009, and there is 


every prospect of rapid development. The chancel, side 
chapel, vestries and three bays of the nave (with accommoda- 
tion for 400 people) are now complete. It is expected that the 
cost of the church will be about 4,400/. 

AN important stage in the completion of the new church of 
Greyfriars, Aberdeen, has been reached in the formal opening 


_of the hall in connection with the ‘building. This spacious 


suite of rooms, which is situated beneath the church, is now 
finished, and it is expected that another three months will see 
the church proper ready for occupancy. The building, in- 
cluding the site, has cost 20,090/, and, in addition, the con- 
gregation are to spend 2,3co/ in the erection of an organ, 
stained-glass windows, an oak screen and other adornments. 

AT Tuesday’s meeting of Chirk District Council a scheme 
for the systematic drainage of the parish of Chirk was 
adopted. Mr. Bremner Smith, the engineer, explained that 
the three separate schemes would necessitate an expenditure of 
over 2,co0/. The septic tank system would be used, and one 
acre of land near Maesgwyn farm would be required for 
Ckirk, half an acre for Halton, and another half acre for 
barracks. The engineer’s slight modifications, suggested to 
reduce the cost by 50/, were approved 


THE Bombay Port Trust has prepared a scheme, subject to 
the approval of the Government, for the construction of a great 
new dock with a water area of nearly 50 acres, the site to be 
between Ballard Pier and the present docks, the depth to be 
331 feet, and the entrance to be through a lock 600 feet long. 
‘The dry dock will be from 800 feet to 850 feet long. The 
scheme includes a deep-water dockhead pier 1,250 feet long, 
where mail steamers will be able to moor, the passengers 
stepping from the ship to the train. The cost of carrying out 
the scheme, exclusive of the branch railway line necessary, is 
roughly estimated at three crores of rupees (3,coo,coo/. in 
Indian currency). 


AFTER being entirely remodelled and the plant brought up 
to date for steel smelting and rolling, the Britannia Works of 
Messrs. Dorman, Long & Co, Middlesborough, were re- 
opened on the 2nd inst. About 1,000 hands used to be 
employed in this part of the firm’s extensive concern, where 
girder making and bridge building work is carried on, and 
during the six months the alterations have been going on the 
workmen have been engaged in other, if less remunerative, 
occupations. The new plant is according to the latest 
American and continental practice. It is proposed only to 
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keep in stock the standard sizes of girders, but the firm’s other 
sizes will be rolled when required for any special work. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE electric light was, on Monday evening, switched on in 
Hornsey, just two years from the day the work was commenced. 
The scheme is that of Mr. C. E. Lovegrove, the District 
Council’s engineer, and already 81,9627 has been expended 
upon it. A further scheme, involving the outlay of 17,coo/, has 
been sanctioned. 

THE Stoke Newington Council wish to promote a Bill in 
Parliament enabling them to purchase electricity in bulk from 
Hackney and Islington for the lighting of certain streets which 
they are legally bound to illuminate in this way. As there 
was opposition a poll has been taken of the ratepayers and 
owners, and the result has been declared as follows :—For 
the Bill, 2,371; against, 2,117— majority in favour, 254. 

THE electricity committee of the Worcester Corporation 
report a profit of 1,151/. on the year’s working, after payment 
of all expenses, including interest and sinking fund. The 
water-power at Powick station has proved more remunerative 
than in any previous year, 586 of the current having been 
generated by water-power, causing a reduction in the coal bill 
of 572/. over the previous year. 

Mr. HENRY F,. JOEL, A.M.I1.C.E., of 31 Wilson Street, 
Finsbury Square, notifies us that he has purchased the lease, 
plant and stock of that branch from the firm of Henry F. Joel & 
Co. and Thos. Potter & Sons United, Ltd., and that he purposes 
carrying on the business of electric dynamo motor and electric 
motor car manufacturer and contractor at that address in his 
own name. 


LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


THE following report was read at the last meeting of the 
housing committee of the Liverpool City Council :— 

Pursuant to the following resolution of the housing com- 
mittee of December 5, 1902—“ That the piece of land in Eldon 
Street shown on the plan submitted be placed at the disposal 
of the City engineer, and that he be requested to prepare plans 
and estimate of cost for the erection of concrete cottages 
thereon ”—the engineer submits herewith Drawing No. 3,296, 


showing the proposed general arrangement in plan and elev: 
tion of a block of tenements suitable for erection upon this sit; 
and also estimates which he has prepared of the cost of th 
buildings, &c. 

The site upon which the buildings will be erected contain 
413 square yards, and this space is laid out as follows: —Builc 
ings, 234 Square yards; open space, 179 square yards. 

The building consists of three floors, on each of which for 
tenements are arranged. Each tenement comprises a living 
room 15 feet by Io feet 3 inches, and two bedrooms averagin 
7 feet 4 inches by 14 feet 3 inches, the height of the room 
from the floor to the ceiling being Io feet; the floors will h 
covered with #-inch boards or other suitable material laid 0 
the concrete. The arrangement of the bedrooms relative] 
to the passages and conveniences is such that, if though 
desirable, pairs of tenements can be used as two three 
roomed houses, or alternatively as one four-roomed hous 
and one two-roomed house. A fireplace and chimne 
is shown in each room, and through ventilation an 
light is provided. A cupboard for food is provided in éac| 
living-room against an outer wall, which is perforated to admi 
of free ventilation. Each tenement has scullery, separate w.c 
and ash-shoot accommodation, these being arranged in a pro 
jection at the back, and, together with the drainage connec 
tions, are kept outside the main building. 

Each tenement is provided with a separate entrance doo 
from the balcony facing the street. The stairs and balconie 
are on the front elevation and open to full view from the street 
with the object of avoiding the evils of common stairs an 
passages within the buildings 

As the roof is practically flat (the slope being that usual 
allowed as crossfall for flagged footwalks), a stair has beet 
provided to the roof, which, being surrounded by parapet wall 
and made waterproof, can be used for washhouses and drying 
ground, or, if desired, as a playground. 

‘The materials to be used in the construction of foundations 
walls, floors, roofs, &c., of these tenements will be crushec 
clinker from the refuse destructors and Portland cement, witl 
a small proportion of embedded. steel or iron. The crushec 
clinker and cement will be mixed in proper proportion: 
at the destructor depot, and filled into moulds to forn 
slabs, each slab representing a complete side, floor, or roof 0 
aroom. The openings for doors, windows, &c., as well as th 
fireplaces and flues, will be formed in the slabs, and projection: 
in the nature of dovetails with their corresponding notches 0 
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vities are provided, so that each slab may be dovetailed to 
ch of the slabs with which it comes in contact when erected, 
e permanent jointing material being cement mortar. The 
Iconies, stairs, balustrades and the chimneys, where they rise 
ove the roof, are similarly moulded in blocks. 

The site of the buildings will be excavated where necessary, 
d the foundations composed of the same materials filled 27 
u, brought up to a level surface at the ground level, and 
owed to set. 

The drainage, water and gas connections from the street 
> also put in and brought up to the ground level adjoining, 
under the site of each w.c. or scullery. 

When the various slabs and blocks have matured they are 
ed, placed on waggons behind a traction engine and removed 
the site of the proposed building. They are here lifted from 
e waggons by an overhead travelling crane, and deposited in 
eir final position in the building. 

When the building has been erected the windows, doors, 
ates and fittings are fixed in position and completed as usual 

The engineer’s estimate of the cost of the scheme is as 


lows :— 


Land. 

3 square yards at 125. per square yard) . aca Ze 1G) <0 

jst of buildings complete, including drainage 
and finishing open spaces ‘ ; é ait A3Or 10), 0 
Capital expenditure : F 1,477,.16 °0 

‘tenements (each consisting of three rooms) at 

4s. per week, making a gross rental per annum 
ofme.: ; ‘ : : ‘ : ; 124.16 .0 
sss allowances for outgoings, say 40 per cent. . 49 18 4 
£7417 8 


‘ equal to a 5 per cent. return on the capital expenditure. 

In submitting the above estimates for the cost of this 
ilding the engineer has had difficulty in settling the prices, 
any portions of the work being novel, but he has allowed 
iat he considers a reasonable margin for contingencies and 
t possible alterations to existing plant. 

The committee will understand that in the case of the first 
ack it will be necessary to execute most of the work by hand 
sour, but if the experiment warrants the erection of further 
xcks on this system the additional economies obtainable from 
nveying and mixing the materials in the first instance and 


the subsequent handling of the siabs by mechanical arrange- 
ments would enable the actual cost to be materially reduced. 
JOHN A. Bropik, M.Inst.C.E., 
City Engineer. 
Municipal Buildings, Liverpool: 
February 27, 1923. 


DELTA METAL. 


THE fifteenth annual general meeting of the shareholders 
of the Delta Metal Co., Ltd, was held at Cannon Street 
Hotel on Friday, February 27. Mr G.A. Dick, the chairman 
of the company, in moving the adoption of the report, referred 
to the continued growth of the demand for the company’s high- 
class engineering alloys, especially for the Delta Metals Nos. I. 
and IV. These alloys have a very high and well-deserved 


reputation on account of their strength (exceeding 48 tons 


tensile per square inch for Delta Metal No. I.), and their 
resistance to corrosion, and new applications are continually 
found for which the special qualities of these alloys render 
them eminently suitable’ The standard of the tests of 
engineering alloys has lately been raised considerably, not 
only by the Government, but also by many of the large 
engineering firms. This is a matter which is hailed with great 
satisfaction by the company, as it has largely increased the 
adoption of their superior manufactures. Being in close touch 
with the works on the Continent and inthe United States, 
where the manufacture of Delta alloys is also carried on on 
a very large scale, the company has, by reciprocal agree- 
ments, the advantage of all improvements made at those works. 
These various factors have helped to bring about an increased 
output, a continuance of which may be considered as assured, 
the more so as the company’s business, consisting chiefly of 
specialties, is not much subject to the usual fluctuations of 
trade. The somewhat unsettled condition of the metal market 
towards the close of the year has been duly taken into con- 
sideration, and the stock has again been valued at lower 
figures, The plant at both the London and Birmingham works 
of the company has been maintained in a thoroughly efficient 
condition. Although additions have been made to it, it now 
stands at a lower figure than last year, due to the fact that the 
depreciation has been written off at the usual full rate. Out 
of the profits for 1922 it is proposed to pay a dividend at the 
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same rate as last year, namely, 12} per cent. per annum (less 
income-tax), and to make an addition to the reserve fund which 
brings the latter up to 10,0007, In conclusion, Mr. Dick ex- 
pressed his gratification at the conscientious and careful work 
of the officers and staff, to which he attributed to a great extent 
the success of the company. ‘The report and accounts were 
unanimously approved and adopted, the dividend as recom- 
mended was declared, and the retiring director, Mr. J. W. 
Meyjes, as well as the auditors, Messrs. Geo. Williams & Co, 
were unanimously re-elected. 


THE NEW JOHANNESBURG. 


IN the Rand Daily Mail is an account of an interview with the 
municipal inspector of buildings (Mr. E. H. Waugh) in 
Johannesburg. 

The extension of the municipal area from a three-mile toa 
six-mile radius has doubled the work of the building branch of 
the engineers department, and the staff has been corre- 
spondingly increased, Mr. Waugh now having five assistant 
inspectors The number of buildings in the new area is not 
great in proportion to the extent of the addition. 

“Is Johannesburg overcrowded ?” the inspector was asked. 

“I should say it is pretty full, but not overcrowded,” he 
replied. ‘ There is unquestionably a great demand for dwel- 
ling-houses, but this demand is being met by the large number 
of houses being built. 

“The building trade generally is not, builders complain, 
very brisk at present in Johannesburg—owing to the unsatis- 
factory state of the money market I suppose—but it is worth 
recording that no less than 95 per cent. of the plans sent in are 
for dwelling-houses. Very few offices, and not many ware- 
houses, are going up. You can calculate the number of houses 
in course of erection when I tell you that in January we passed 
167 plans” 

The public will be pleased to learn that a better class of 
house is being built in Johannesburg. 

“It is. gratifying to note,” said the inspector, “that a larger 
proportion of the new buildings are of brick—good, solid 
houses—instead of, as formerly, wood and iron.” 

‘“‘ What is the cause of the change ?” 

“ For one thing,” he replied, “the municipal by-laws specify 
a good many streets—we call them business streets—in the 
centre of the town where all the buildings must be of brick or 
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stone. The number of these streets is to be greatly increasec 
under the new by-laws, and no objection has been offered 4 
the extension of this restriction. Then there is a good deal 9 
competition in the brickmaking business, with the result tha 
the price has come down, until now there is little difference j; 
the cost of the two kinds of houses. Besides, difficulty an 
delay are often experienced in getting up supplies of wood anc 
iron” ae) 

The Rand cannot boast many buildings of much magnift 
cence. But this reproach—if reproach it can be counte 
against a town still in its ’teens—is gradually being removed 
Some very big buildings are about to be erected. Th 
inspector had something to say about these. de: 

“ This will be a very fine street,” he said, pointing to plan 
of the new National Bank and Kckstein’s Buildings. They 
certainly looked imposing. ; oe 

“ Both buildings,” he wen: on, ‘‘are 120 feet high, and wil 
run from Commissioner Street to Market Street, ’tween Chains 
Stuttaford’s new shops will also be 120 feet. Eckstein’s and 
Stuttaford’s structures are both being erected by Milliken 
Brothers, of New York, on the steel construction, or ‘bird 
cage’ principle.” ie 

Asked how these piles compared with Jagger’s Cape Town 
‘skyscraper,’ of which so much has been heard, the inspector 
said that all the buildings he had named would be higher than 
the Cape Town block. . Bo 

Johannesburg Town Council propose to fix the maximum 
height for buildings at 140 feet. No objection has been raised 
by any local body concerned. The inspector considers this 
rule very generous, and says it would not be safe to have 
higher buildings owing to the impossibility of coping with fire 
at such a height. | 

The theatre is undoubtedly a favourite resort on the Rand, 
but it is questionable if all the theatrical enterprises on the 
tapis can succeed. No fewer than three new theatres, all 
capable of accommodating considerably over 1,000 people, are 
about to be built—in Fox Street, Eloff Street and De Villiers 
Street. The plans have been submitted to the Council, and 
the new theatres will certainly be a big improvement on the 
existing ones, which can scarcely be said to be a credit toa 
town of the importance of Johannesburg. i 

Another huge building is the Carlton Hotel, which will be 
by far the largest and most sumptuous hostel in South Africa, 
It covers six stands, has two basements, and seven storeys and 
an attic, and will have a garden on the roof. A novelty is the 
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struction of double corridors—one public and_ the other 
ate, so that suites of rooms can be curtained off and made 
tly private. In this building the steel “ bird-cage” framing 
be erected by the General Steel Construction Company of 
y York. 

The establishment being erected by the African City 
perty Trust in Eloff Street is worthy of mention. It con- 
; a large number of suites of rooms, each consisting of 
ng-room, bedroom and bath-room, and already, it is stated, 
promoters of the scheme have many applications for 
ymmodation. 

Referring to the fact that all the contracts for the big steel 
dings had been secured by Americans, the inspector said :— 
jough so far the structural work of all the big buildings to 
erected on the skeleton principle has been captured by 
ted States firms, ‘loyal sons of the Empire’ will be glad to 
n that the home manufacturers are at last becoming alive 
he value of this new form of construction, and Mr. Dorman, 
Dorman, Long & Co., the famous Middlesborough firm of 
J rollers, has lately returned to England after a visit to the 
\d, and has also sent his engineers to America to examine 
latest developments at Carnegie’s and other large works, 
,aresult that this company intend to revise the whole of 
r catalogue and enter into the structural steel market, with 
ecial view to catering for South African requirements on 
most modern principles. They also mean to enter into 
tracts for the erection of buildings of this kind, and archi- 
s and others in town consider that they will- be able to 
pete with their American cousins very favourably as 
ards price; and as to workmanship, theirs is of such a 
racter that without doubt they will capture the local market 
_very gieat extent.” 

“Which of the new townships are developing most in the 
snded municipal area ?” 

“ The new townships that are going forward most,” said the 
ector, “are Bezuidenhout Valley in the extended area, and 
ville, near Auckland Park. Large numbers of houses are 
ig up there. Ecksteins have a very liberal scheme for 
ding houses for their employées. All the houses are brick 
‘stone, of nice design, and comfortable. In Denver town- 
», beyond Jeppes, a few stores and houses are being built. 
1re are also a few houses going up on the Heronmere estate 
at Turffontein, although the extension in that direction is 
great, nor likely to be for some time. Several warehouses 
to be erected in the city and suburbs.” 


Regarding the opening up of townships, the inspector ex- 
plained that as soon as the tram service was extended to the 
suburbs there would be an inevitable exodus from the dusty 
city, but since the Council’s tramway scheme did not embrace: 
any of the outside places, developments of this nature would be 
slow. 

The adage tells us, however, that all things come to those 
who know how to wait, and some of our enterprising township: 
companies know how to wait, and how to do it quickly, too. 
So that ere the Golden City is very many months older we may. 
see the sparky cars sliding through the heart of the principal 
suburbs, sprinkling seeds of progress all along their route. 

So mote it be. 


HOSPITAL SITES IN LONDON. 


A MEETING of the Hospitals Association was held at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, on Tuesday, when Sir Henry Burdett 
opened a discussion on “Hospital Sites and Population in 
London,” which dealt with the question as to whether any, and! 
if so which, of the large hospitals should be moved from their 
present sites to new ones situate in more congested districts or 
in the country. Sir Henry Burdett dealt with the various dis- 
tricts of London, and, referring to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
said that it was the only general hospital situated within the 
City boundaries, and he could not conceive of the City of 
London ever consenting to permit so representative an institu- 
tion to be removed from its present site to any site except one: 
which was closely adjacent to, or only just outside, the City 
boundaries. The proposal to remove large hospitals from 
cities to the country seemed to him to be impracticable. He 
pointed out that, with the exception of the south-west district 
—Wandsworth and Battersea—where the ratio of general beds 
to population was only as I to every 13,364 people, and the south- 
east district, including Deptford, where there was not a single 
hospital bed for upwards of 110,000 people, Greenwich, Lewisham 
and Woolwich, a district where the ratio of general beds to popula- 
tion was as I to 2,126 people, the population within the whole of 
the postal districts of London was well supplied with general 
hospital beds. Indeed, if they added to these beds the beds 
in special hospitals, then every district, with the two exceptions 
just mentioned, showed that the ratio of all hospital beds to 
population is greater than that laid down by the accepted 
authorities as a basis for calculation, namely, one hospital bed 
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for every 1,0co people in a given district. If, therefore, King’s 
College Hospital removed to a site situated conveniently for 
the population of Deptford and Camberwell; the North-West 
London Hospital united its forces with the Miller Hospital, 
and erected modern buildings on a site convenient for the 
residents of Greenwich, Lewisham and Woolwich ; and the 
Westminster Hospital, or possibly St. George’s Hospital, if the 
governors of the latter institution were determined to move and 
Westminster Hospital found it could not secure sufficient funds 
to enable it to take this step, the question of hospital sites and 
population in London would be placed upon a basis adequate 
to supply efficiently all the needs of the residents within the 
county of London. A discussion followed. 


BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT. 


THE parliamentary committee of the London County Council 
prepared the following report, which was brought up at the 
meeting on Tuesday :— 

We have given our most careful consideration to the 
course to be adopted with i1egard to this Bill, which has now 
been read a first time in the House of Commons Instructions 
to us to promote the Bill were given by the Council on 
November 4 last, and time did not permit of our ascertaining 
the views of the various authorities and bodies concerned 
before submitting the Bill to the Council for approval. We 
have not at the present moment been furnished with the views 
of some of the more important technical bodies, but, 
from such observations as we have received, and from 
information which has reached us from various quarters, 
we. regret that we are driven to conclude that the 
Bill will, if proceeded with in Parliament, encounter 
very considerable opposition, We are advised that many 
of the suggestions which have been received would form 
bases for useful amendments of the Bill in detail, and that had 
time permitted the Bill might with advantage have been in 
some particulars differently drafted. It is with great regret 
that we arrive at the conclusions embodied in the recom- 
mendation which we submit concerning a’ measure for the 
protection of human life and property from the perils of fire, 
and in doing so we are influenced by the knowledge that the 
Council will, with more time at its disposal, be in a position, if 
it adopts our recommendations, to place before Parliament in 
the session of 1904 a more complete and perfect measure. 


It is important that any step in the direction of 
withdrawing the Bill should be taken without delay, jp 
order that*such authorities and bodies as may wish tg 
take action with regard to the Bill may not be put 
to any unnecessary expense and trouble. We accordingly 
recommend :— (a) That, notwithstanding any previous resoly- 
tion of the Council, a Bill to amend the London Building 
Acts be promoted in the next session of Parliament 
instead of in the present session; and that the London. 
Building Acts (Amendment) Bill, 1903, be not further pro. 
ceeded with. (2) That the Bill, as at present drafted, be 
referred to the Building Act and parliamentary committees, 
with a view to their advising the Council, after consultation 
with such persons and authorities as may be desirable, as to the 
ultimate form the Bill should assume. ae 

Mr. Napier moved the adoption of the recommendations, 
The committee took this course trom no want of sympathy 
with the objects of the Bill. He doubted whether the com- 
mittee had had due time to consider the very important matters. 
involved in the Bill, which affected very many interests, houses 
and factories in the City of London, and would necessitate the’ 
expenditure of a large sum of money. The present Bill would 
have little chance of succeeding, but he believed with their 
increased experience and additional expert advice they might’ 
next session present a Bill which would avoid many of the| 
difficulties of the present one. . ae 

Mr. Radford (the chairman of the parliamentary committee) 
moved that the recommendation should be referred back to the 
committee with instructions to proceed with the Bill in the 
present session. He declared that the Bill had been well con- 
sidered and had been approved by the Council with practica 
unanimity. He could, therefore, see no reason why it shou 
be withdrawn. ae 

Mr. Taylor seconded the amendment, and said that there 
were in London hundreds, if not thousands, of buildings which’ 
would be nothing less than death-traps in case of fire. 

Mr. Howell Williams said that the architectural profession 
and the building trade opposed the Bill, because they objected | 
to being left entirely in the hands of the Building Act com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Alderman Alliston said the owners of buildings in the 
City were as anxious as anybody to protect life from fire, but 
this Bill went far beyond anything which was required and 
inflicted great injustice. : 

Mr. Allen (chairman of the fire brigade committe said 
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at although his committee did not agree with all the provi- 
ms, they thought the Council would be well advised to go on 


th the Bill . 
The recommendation to withdraw the Bill was adopted. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


r the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, February 24, Mr. 
Cc. Hawkshaw, M A, president, in the chair, the paper read 
as “Mechanical Handling of Material,” by G. F. Zimmer, 
ssoc.M.Inst C.E 
Mechanical appliances for the conveyance of material from 
1e point to another were undoubtedly of the first importance 
wing to the economy which they effected; and in round 
ures the saving of one man’s wages warranted an outlay of 
oco/. in machinery. The yaper treated only of such methods 
5 dealt with material continuously—that was, which received 
nd delivered it in an uninterrupted stream, and passed over 
uch methods as light railways, ropeways, &c. The appliances 
vere described under three heads, viz. :— 
(a) Appliances for lifting in a vertical direction or from one 
evel to another called elevators. 
(6) Appliances for moving material in a horizontal direction 
alled conveyors. 
(c) Appliances which combined the two former operations. 
Elevators in a primitive form had teen known and used for 
. considerable time, and since their introduction had undergone 
ttle alteration except in details. They consistéd of endless 
selts or chains, to which suitably shaped buckets were attached, 
ind which ran over two terminal pulleys, fixed at different 
evels. Grain-elevators were usually vertical, and were en- 
‘ased in wooden and iron trunks; while mineral-elevators 
were generally ina slanting position at an angle of 45 degrees 
o 60 degrees. Grain-elevators were fitted with leather or 
‘extile bands, while mineral-elevators had malleable or 
wrought-iron chains as support for the buckets. Grain-elevators, 
travelling at a speed of 250 feet to 350 feet per minute, ac- 
cording to the size of their terminal pulleys, could deliver 
satisfactorily if in a vertical position ; while mineral-elevators, 
which travelled at the rate of only 50 feet to 160 feet per minute, 
required the inclined position, so as to discharge their load 
clear of their own buckets. Inclined elevators were more 
easily driven than vertical elevators, on the principle of 


the inclined plane. In vertical elevators, in order to effect 
perfect discharge, the centrifugal force must be sufficient to 
overcome the gravity of the material; so for a specifically 
heavy material it was necessary to have a higher centrifugal 
force, that was, greater speed of elevator, than for a specifically 
lighter material. While it was usual to run coal-elevators at 
go feet to 130 feet per minute, according to the friability of the 
coal, coke-elevators ran at only 50 feet 10 Qo feet per minute. 
On the other hand, minerals which did not deteriorate through 
breakage could be elevated at the rate of 120 feet to 160 feet per 
minute. A very rational form of elevator was that fitted witha 
continuous chain of buckets. It was of much larger capacity 
than an ordinary elevator of the same dimensions. It received 
and delivered the feed more uniformly, and as the buckets need 
not plough intermittently through the contents of the elevator- 
well, slightly Jess driving-power was required. 

The types of conveyor were numerous and some of them 
were of great antiquity. The oldest type was undoubtedly the 
Archimedean screw, worm or spiral conveyor. It consisted of 
a continuous or broken blade screw described round a spindle, 
revolving in a suitable trough and thus propelling the material 
slewly from one end of the trough to the other. The ratio of 
the diameter to the pitch of all worms depended upon the kind 
of material to be conveyed. It ranged froma pitch of one- 
third of the diameter to a pitch equal to the whole diameter of 
the worm and even more. The greater the pitch the greater 
the driving-power required. A detail of great importance in 
all worm conveyors was the mtermediate bearing. This, if 
cumbersome, obstructed the passage of the material, a result 
which was to be carefully avoided. Delivery of the material 
{rom a worm conveyor could be effected at a number of points ; 
it was only necessary to provide a suitable outlet. The 
principal advantages of the worm conveyor were its simplicity 
and small first cost ; it was, moreover, of great service where a 
mixing of the material to be conveyed was desired. The chief 
disadvantage was the large amount of driving-power required 
and the breakage of the material conveyed. 

Conveyors of the drag or push-plate type consisted of a 
fixed open trough. The material to be conveyed was deposited 
in this trough, and was pushed or dragged along by a series of 
plates attached to an endless chain. The speed of travel 
ranged from 60 feet to 180 feet per minute The cable con- 
veyor consisted of a V or U-shaped trough through which was 
dragged a wire rope with disc-like attachments. The speed of 
travel was 100 feet to 120 feet per minute. 
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Band conveyors had been introduced a little more than through rough treatment should be conveyed on appliances ¢ 
‘twenty years ago, and were now one of the best means of | the lest three types. The support of the trough In its recipro| 
conveying large quantities of almost all kinds of material, | cating motion had been effected by flexible legs in an obliqui 
especially for long distances They consisted of a position. For considerable lengths and capacities the con 
band which ran over two terminal pulleys. Early band veyors were balanced. The load could be fed into or with. 
conveyors had been almost entirely used for conveying | drawn fcom any of these conveyors at any number of points 
‘grain. The tightening of a band conveyor was done! without cessation of work. The material travelled at the rate 
in a similar manner to the lightening of elevators | of 4o feet to 70 feet per minute. 
In long conveyors the tightening-gear consisted of a pulley Under the heading (c) there were only two types to be! 
held in tension by weights over which the belt passed. The | mentioned—the travelling or tilting-bucket conveyor and the 
tight side of the band was the one which should preferably | pneumatic conveyor. The former consisted of two endless 
be used for conveying the material. To withdraw the feed of a | chains or ropes held at certain distances apart by suitable bars 
band conveyor at an intermediate point, a throw-off carriage | which were fitted with small rollers at each end. Every link, 
was employed. The speed at which band conveyors for grain | and sometimes every second link, carried a bucket, so that the 
were run varied from 450 feet to 600 feet per minute. The | whole was an endless chain of buckets, which were not, how. 
lower speed was for oats or other grain which contained a | ever, fixed like an elevator bucket, but were movable, and 
quantity of chaff that would be blown off the band at a speed suspended above their centre of gravity, so that they were 
exceeding 500 feet. Maize, beans and heavier seeds were con- always in an upright position, whether they were moving 
veyed at the highest speed of 600 feet per minute. Band con- horizontally or vertically. Each bucket carried its load to the 
veyors for heavy materials, such as coal, coke, minerals, &c., | point at which delivery was required, and here it was met by 
were very similar to those previously described, with the | an adjustable device which tilted each bucket .in its turn, 
exception that all the fittings were much more substantial. | and thus emptied the contents. The material to be conveyed 
The principal advantages of band conveyors were the small | was not injured in the least. Such conveyors required little 
amount of power required to drive them, and the fact that they | driving-power, and one main drive was sufficient for a 
did not injure the material conveyed. The disadvantages were | whole installation, The second and last appliance under 
that a great many small bearings had to be oiled and kept in | this head was the pneumatic elevator. Mr. F. E, Duckham, 
repair M.Inst.C.E., had designed the apparatus which had been 

The* continuous-trough or travelling-trough conveyor con- | in use at the Millwall Docks and in docks of other ports 
sisted of an endless trough, the sections of which were rivetted | since 1895. The plant consisted of an air-tight tank from 
‘to the links of suitable chains. The endless trough travelled | which a pipe was connected to the bulk of material to be 
‘over two terminal pulleys. These conveyors travelled at conveyed. The air was withdrawn from this tank by means of 
75 feet to 100 feet per minute. They were in their construc- | a second pipe connected to an exhauster, and as the air passed 
tion very similar to the push-plate conveyor, but each section through the first-named pipe it drew the grain with it into the 
‘of trough took the place of a push-plate on the endless | tank. The arrangement for removing the grain from the tank 


‘chain. without destroying the vacuum was described and illustrated. 
The vibrating-trough conveyor was the latest type, and | The Bolinder timber-conveyor was also described. ; 
consisted of troughs which received the material at one end Provision was made in many modern power-stations, gas- 


and delivered it to the other by means of a succession of works and mines for automatic handling of the materials, and 
‘suitable backward and forward movements of the troughs, | there was no reason why labour-saving appliances should Not 
‘These might therefore be classed together with the two | be employed in dock works, &c., for the handling of the 
previous types, the band and the travelling-trough con- | excavated material. 
veyors, as in all three the material was, so to speak, conveyed The paper was illustrated by diagrams and accompanied by 
in a trough without the action of a stirring or pushing element, | numerous tables of data as to the capacity of elevators and 
as was the case with worms, push-plates and cable conveyors. | conveyors of different sizes and speeds and the amount of power 
It was obvious that all kinds of materials which deteriorated | required for working them. 


CABOT'S INSULATING & DEAFENI 


A PERFECT DEAFENER. | A SCIENTIFIC INSULATOR. 
‘Prevents the transmission of sound through walls and floors by absorb- | Contains innumerable minute dead-air spaces, giving highest insulatir 
‘ing and breaking up the sound waves. The only deafener that does | power. ‘Warmer than back-plaster or six layers of rosin paper. Deca 


‘this. Send for Special Book on Schoolhouse Acoustics, illustrated. | moth, and vermin-proof, and uninflammable, — 
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FIREPROOF, DEADENING. 
A fireproofing result infinitely superior t 
that obtained with sheet asbestos, and prac 
tically perfect sound-deadening, can be ha 
in all kinds of buildings by using 


CABOT’S ASBESTOS “QUILT.” 


The only scientific deafener. Indestructibl: 
by decay, moths, or vermin. — 


Per Bale. Half Bale, 
Single Ply... G1:11:0 £0:17:¢ 
Double Ply... 11516: 6 : 0:0 
Asbestos... 2:16 :6 1:40: 


Bales containing 500 square feet each: 
" half-bales 250 square feet. Weights: Single: 

ply, 80 lbs. ; Double-ply, 120 Ibs. ; Asbestos, 
190 lbs. per bale. | : alee 


GABOT'S GREOSOTE STAINS, FOR EXTERIOR WORK. 


Unequalled for depth and freshness. of colour, durability, wood-preserving properties, and freedom from. blackening. Superior to paint for 
exterior woodwork, and fifty per cent. cheaper. One gallon will cover 100 square feet of surface, two brush coats. 


THE B. & S. FOLDING GATE co. 


19, 20 & 21 Tower Street, Upper ‘St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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> js commonly assumed that town surveyors and borough 
igineers have a wish to monopolise every form of con- 
ruction. There is no doubt that in some cases at least 
iat is a fallacy. With a large town like Brighton there 
ways is a probability of a breakdown of the official, as he 
unable to sustain all the work placed on his shoulders. 
) Brighton a new fire station is desirable, and at the last 
eeting of the Town Council it was proposed that the 
irveyor should confer with the chief constable and 
repare plans for the erection of a fire station, &c, 
ith an estimate of the cost, and submit them to the 
ymmittee at an early date. One of the members de- 
1urred to the suggestion, for he said that not only were 
ey unfairly treating Mr. May, the surveyor, in asking him 
) do so much work, but it was utterly impossible for him 
) perform it. Another member recalled the fact that the 
‘orporation had formerly suffered because the engineer 
ad been unable to carry out all the work efficiently which 
ad been thrust upon him. It was also considered that 
irighton would be the gainer if plans were obtained by 
ompetition. Eventually the resolution was withdrawn, 
hich means that all the labour of the committee in 
iquiries has been in vain. It is of course possible that an 
mended resolution may be shortly brought forward, but it 
generally found that in similar cases when an opportunity 
lost it is not quickly found again. 


Tue official Livre foncier de Paris, which was issued 
ris week, supplies a large amount of statistical information 
bout the value of the houses of Paris. In 1go1 there 
xisted in the city 80,319 properties consisting of houses 
r manufactories which occupied an area of 39,983,357 
quare metres. The capital value was 13,813,113,490 
‘anes, and the rental value 878,678,271 francs. Recently 
ccount has been taken of unoccupied land within the 
joundaries of the city, which is found to have an area of 
,592,972 square metres, the valuation of which is 
10,064,850 francs. The buildings have been classified in 
wenty-one groups, according to their value. It will be 
ufficient to say that 30,025 do not exceed 49,999 francs in 
apital value, that 304 vary from 2,000,000 to 4,999,999 
rancs, and that only fifty-seven properties exceed five 
gillion francs. On the other hand, there are 10,430 pro- 
erties of which the capital value is less than 10,000 francs. 
t is also found that 28,450 buildings have five or more 
toreys, 18,240 have four storeys, 17,502 have three storeys. 
f tested by valuation, the Eighth Arrondissement is tlie 
nost important in Paris. It extends from the Madeleine 
o the Arc de Triomphe, and from the Parc Monceaux to 
he Scine. Within that district are 3,158 properties of the 
‘alue of 1,854,907,000 francs. The poorest is the Twentieth 
\rrondissement, which extends from Pere la Chaise east- 
vards. It contains 6,175 properties of the value of 
‘45,248,650 francs. The rural quarter of Saint Fargean is 
‘omprised in it, where the average value of the houses is 
mly 31,408 francs ; while in the Chaussée d’Antin quarter 
heaverage is 660,635 francs. The municipal tax is 10 per 
ent. on the capital value. 


A STRANGER who could enjoy a bird’s-eye view of the 
ast collection of houses known as Brighton and Hove 
vould take it for granted that what he saw formed an 
mmense town or city by the sea. He would be surprised 
oO learn there are two distinct towns, and that there is as 
nuch emulation between them as if they were some miles 
ipart. So long as the rivalry does not mean waste of 
noney on useless works, or on law costs, the inhabitants 
lave no reason to complain. The Aldrington sewage case, 
which was decided in the Court of Appeal on Friday last, is, 
1owever, enough to suggest the possibilities of waste over 
vorks and law. The action has been for nearly a year 
defore the Courts, and we have already related the vircum- 


stances. In 1870 an Act was passed, known as the Brighton | 


[ntercepting and Outfall Sewers Act, by which Hove was 
allowed to use the sewers equally with Brighton. In 1893 
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the district of Aldrington was incorporated with Hove. 
The Brighton Corporation, while admitting, of course, the 
rights of Hove, considered that Aldrington was not included 
in the agreement, and that, indeed, the sewers were inadequate 
to an increased discharge. Mr. Justice KEKEWICH gave 
judgment in favour of Brighton. ‘The Hove Town Council 
resolved to appeal, and the arguments on both sides 
occupied three days. The Court were unanimously of 
opinion that the decision of the Court below should be set 
aside, and the appeal allowed with costs against Brighton. 
The Master of tne Rolls said that an enlarged district was 
contemplated from the first, and that Aldrington was as 
properly and as completely added to Hove for the purpose 
as if it had been expressly named in the Act of Parliament. 
Lord Justice Romer held that sooner or later, and even if 
Aldrington were not incorporated, the intercepting sewer 
would have to be enlarged. Meanwhile, the Brighton Town 
Council were not justified in refusing to Iflove and Aldring- 
ton the right to have its drainage taken by the sewer. His 
Lordship said there was a question about the authority to 
enlarge the sewers, but if necessary they could apply for it 
to Parliament... The cost of the sewers was obtained by 
raising a loan for fifty years,and repayment has been in 
progress for thirty years. The new district will have to pay 
its proportion of current expenses, including the capital. 
and interest for the repayment of the loan. 


AMONG the graves in Hampton churchyard is one of° 
HunTINGTON SHAW, of Nottingham, ‘‘an artist in his own: 
way,” who died in 1710. ‘To him the fine iron screen and 
gates at Hampton Court were long attributed. But there: 
seems to be no doubt they were designed by Jean TiJou, 
the Frenchman, and SHaw was only one of his assistants. 
As the effect of time on the ironwork was becoming too 
manifest, some years ago they were removed from the 
grounds to the interior of the palace, and subsequently: 
parts were deposited in the South Kensington Museum and’ 
elsewhere. It is now contemplated to restore the screen, 
and to set it up again in its former position at Hampton 
Court. The whole of the work does not appear to exist, 
and accordingly Messrs. Hart, Son & PeEarpD obtained a 
commission to make a replica of a pair of the gates. The 
commission has been carried out at their Birmingham 
works. The gates are 30 feet wide by 30 feet high. The 
only difference from the earlier examples is that the 
monogram of His MaJESTy THE KING has been substituted. 
for that of Witt1AM and Mary. The execution of such 
elaborate ironwork justifies the trust placed in Messrs. 
Hart, Son & PEarRD.° The new gates are enough to 
convince any lover of metalwork that English smiths under 
English superintendence are equal in dexterity to the 
Frenchman and Englishmen who produced the origina? 
gates at the close of the seventeenth century. 


THE annual report of the London Master Builders’: 
Association may be considered as satisfactory. It is ad- 
mitted there was an appreciable decline in the bulk of 
trade during the year, but not sufficient to warrant the 
agitation on behalf of the “unemployed.” There were no- 
strikes on the works of any of the members. Any differ- 
ences which arose were settled in almost every instance by. 
the Conciliation Boards. The proposed amendments of 
the London Building Act were declared to be prejudiciak. 
to the building trade, oppressive to both owners of property 
and their tenants, besides arming the officials appointed 
by the London County Council with extensive powers for 
requiring structural and expensive alterations in existing 
premises. Regret was expressed that Parliament had not 
intervened to restrict building operations of municipal 
bodies. It was anticipated that in the near future a form: 
of contract will be agreed upon by the Royai Institute of 
British Architects and the Institute of Builders, and that 
the objectionable practice on the part of some public bodies 
and individual architects who require priced bills of quanti- 
ties with tenders will be abolished. The following officers. 
were elected :—President, Mr. ERNEST ]. BROWN ; senior 
vice-president, Mr. JAMES CARMICHAEL ; junior vice- 
president, Mr. FREDERICK Hiccs; treasurer, Mr. JOHN 
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TYPES OF COSTUME: EGYPTIAN AND ASIATIC.. _ 


{ 


MASTERS OF ART: SCULPTORS.* 


| mire, sculptors and poets have the advantage of 

being able to exercise their art in representing its 
history. That privilege is denied to architects and musicians. 
It would be easy for an architect to create a building which 
would embody variations of styles. But it would be impos- 
sible by means of-a building-to recall the personality of even 
the foremost architects. Musical composers or tone poets 
would labour under similar limitations if they attempted to 
record the history of music. Although it is the most 
expressive of the arts, music cannot give the least indication 
of those, from Pan to WacGner, who brought it to its 
present state 

It must, therefore, have given more gratification to 
Joun Brrnir Puitie when he modelled his series of figures 
of great sculptors than when the history of architecture was 
his subject. _ It will be observed by.comparing the plate 
we now publish with that in Zhe.Architect of January 2 
how much there is.in common between the two works. 
Space and time are in metaphysics closely related, and each 
long slab of the podium corresponds with the course of 
many years. If distinction of genius conferred the right to 
the central position among the sculptors selected, PHIDIAS 
should occupy it instead of MicHEL ANGELO, and ARNOLFO 
was still less entitled to a similar status among architects. 
But if we consider that time and not genius is the ruling 
power, that the relief is like an historical scroll or summary, 
then it is fitting that PHip1as should be close to one end, and 
that MicHeL ANGELO, as the representative of Renaissance 
art, should come midway between antiquity and modernity. 

I: was possible in the architectural series to start with 
_ Hiram. But numerous as are the records among Assyrians 
and Egyptians, they have not as yet yielded the names of 
any greatartists who would serve to commencea long line of 
sculptors. The Egyptian and the Assyrian seen discussing 
in a friendly way some point of art, or it may be the in- 
fluence they exerted on Greek and later sculpture, must be 
accepted as types of many nameless artists. It would be 
appropriate in such a work as the podium to introduce a 
large number of other figures in the arts of all countries 
who produced grand works, but whose names must for ever 
rémain unknown. If the Athenians, as became a people 
who were hospitable to gods, raised an altar to the Unknown, 
a similar recognition should be bestowed on the anonymities 
who were in all ages the benefactors of humanity without 
receiving any acknowledgment of their services. 

Who was the first Greek sculptor? The Greeks them- 
selves assigned the position to Dapatus. If the results of 
the Cretan explorations could have been anticipated in 
1865 he would no doubt have figured among the sculptors 
on the podium. But he was then considered along with 
the contemporary Smitis and. Eprus, the designer of the 
wooden horse which appalled the. Trojans, as being only a 
fabulous individual. Rucaecus has therefore the honour of 
appearing at the head of the European sculptors... He 
belonged to the Isle of Samos... PausANIAS described 


him as the earliest founder, and Puiny credited, him. 


a 
~ 


* See Illustration. 
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with introducing the art of modelling. In Ephesus 
figure of a woman by him “called 


there was the oman -¢al 
Night. He was also an architect, and HERODOTUS 
says that in Samos was ‘“‘a temple greater ‘than all 


poetic romances of art. A daughter’ wishing to have a 
memorial of her absent lover outlined the shadow of his 
face upon a wall. DiputTapeEs covered the: face with Clay, 
and in that way produced*the first portrait in relief. As he 
was a potter the clay was easily. converted into’ terra-cotta. 
It was believed that the relic was carefully preserved in 
the Nymphzeum at Corinth until the city, was captured by 
Mummius. . Bupa.us and ATHENIS were sons. of an artist 
called ARCHEMOS or ANTERMOS, and it was supposed there 
was a public inscription recording that Chios was made as 
illustrious by their talents as by its own puissance. There 
was a statue of Diana by the brothers, said to appear sad 
to those entering the temple and gay to those leaving-it. 
FAaLCONET did not regard the, feat as impossible, and 
endeavoured to explain how it could be repeated. The 
next figure is PH1p1As, whose name now standsas significant 
of the utmost attainment in sculpture: . His Minerva and 


Jupiter were from their beauty stated: to have added some- 


thing to religion. FLAxman held that.the sculptor owed 
much to Piato, both for the choice of sybjects; and the 
expression of qualities for the perfection of ,beauty. With 
all his genius PHipias was compelled to. suffer, through 
the suspicious temperament of the Athenians, and it is not 
impossible that he ended his days in a prison. . ya } 
According to Puiny, Scopas was employed on the 
Mausoleum as well as on thirty-six of the sculptured columns 
of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. It is. th@refore con- 
cluded he was the contemporary of PRAXITELES; BRYAXIS 
and LEocHARES, who are near him.in the relief. PLiny 
considers the Venus of Scopas was superior to one by 
PRAXITELES, and mentions a large number, of his works 
possessed by Rome. It has been supposed that the Niobe 
group was among his productions. He, too,-practised as 
an architect, and ina Temple of Minerva-he utilised the 
three Orders. Bryaxis and LrocHareEs,were both among 
the sculptors engaged on the Mausoleum. Some of the 
works by the former were so excellent as to be ascribed to 
Purpias. Vitruvius describes LEOcHARES as one of the 
most distinguished artists, and mentions a colossal AZars at 
Halicarnassus as v0b7// manu Leocharis. factam. We must 
not be surprised at seeing PRAXITELES, in the second plane 
in the relief. It was difficult to identify any existing work 
as coming from his hand. WincKELMANN asserted there 
was only one which had survived, the Apollo Sauroctonus, 
or lizard-killer, in the Villa Albani. The beautiful Aemes 
since found at Olympia reveals that all which was said of the 
sculptor by ancient writers was deserved. Lysippus, the 
favourite sculptor of ALEXANDER THE GREAT, was, accord- 
ing to Puiny, the most, prolific of al]. The number of his 
works was reported to be fifteen ‘hundred, and that each 
one of them was sufficient to give a reputation, They were 
nearly all in bronz:, and although modelling in clay was more 
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expeditious than working in marble, probably there were not 
more than one hundred and fifty examples. CHARIS was 
the pupil of Lysippus, and as the Co/ossus of Rhodes is 
ascribed to his hand it should have been introduced closer 
to him. 

The dark interim between the flourishing period of 
Greek art and the beginning of the Renaissance is re- 
presented by the figure of GIULIANO DE Ravenna. There 
were several urtists employed by the emperors in Rome of 
whose names there are records, but for long after the 
establishment of Christianity the history of sculpture seems 
to be a blank. Not till the thirteenth century did NiccoLo 
Pisano appear. In the churches of France, Germany and 
England there was sculpture, but from‘ its unworldly cha- 
racter it would now be considered as failing to uphold the 
Classic traditions. With Niccoo, who in the relief seems 
to be looking sadly back to the past, we find a return to 
Classic models. Indeed, there is little doubt that both 
Niccoto and his son Giovanni adapted examples of 
ancient sculpture to Christian usage. GHIBERTI belongs to 
the fifteenth century, and is introduced as showing the trial | 
piece of his gate to Luca DELLA Rossa, whose work was not 
in bronze but mainly in enamelled ‘terra-cotta. ‘ToREL, the 
sculptor of the tomb of Henry III. and Queen ELEANOR 
in Westminster Abbey, used to be generally regarded as an 
Italian artist, but he was a London goldsmith and a 
citizen. He is talking with Wi1Lx1AM of Ireland, one of the 
Mediveval artists who, like ALEXANDER of Abingdon, are 
mentioned in the records of English church building. 

~VeERROCHIO ‘was a pupil of DonaTELLo, who stands 
before him, and laboured as a goldsmith and a painter as 
well as a sculptor. Either to him or LEOPARD! we owe the 
statue of Col/eone at Venice. DoNATELLO is seen bearing 
his statue S4 George, which has been accepted as suggest- 
ing an ideal Christian warrior, but the artist himself seems 
to have preferred his figure of St. Mark. Greater than 
either is his Gatema/ata in Padua. MICHEL: ANGELO is 
sitting between his ight and Day, the figures adorning 
the tomb of GiuLiano DE Mepicis, and holds one of his 
anatomical studies. Enmities are we may hope at an end 
in Elysium, and it is therefore allowable to suppose that 
TORREG:ANO, to whom he owed the disfigurement of his 
face, could touch his knee in friendly fashion. JouNn 
Botocna, who leans on TORREGIANO, was a native of 
Douai. He had received advice from MICHEL ANGELO, 
who told him always to reflect and reason about his work 
before he attempted to finish it. His Ading Mercury at 
least is a masterpiece. For most of the portraits 
of the Renaissance period reliance has to be placed 
on VasAri’s woodcuts. PETER VISCHER appears to have 
anticipated the needs of the future, for he took the pre- 
caution of introducing his own figure with his leather apron 
and his tools in his hand among those adorning the shrine’ 
of St. SenaLpus in Nuremberg. It was well he was able to 
use the occasion, for, according to tradition, he was treated 
shabbily, and would have received little reward if it were 
not for the voluntary contributions of some good people. 
Baccio BANDINELLI’s position in the rear is a merited 
punishment for his morbid jealousy. 

BENVENUTO CELLINI, like VISCHER, was anxious to be 
known ‘to posterity, for he set an example, which some 
modern English painters have imitated, in writing an auto- 
biography. His Zesews shows his skill in treating the 
figure on a large scale, but.in the sixteenth century he 
was esteemed for his works in the precious metals. His 
discourse -is listened to by Baccio pD’AGNOLO, who was 
more of an architect than a sculptor. JEAN GOoUJON was 
the first among the great French sculptors, but about his 
life little is known. »His* fountain, figures on the Hotel 
Carnavalet, and caryatides in’ the Louvre, demonstrate his 
powers. BERNARD DE ParisSywas an able man of science, 
a religious reformer and an admirable potter, but he is not 
ranked’ by the French among their ‘sculptors. Pierre 
BonTemps wag the sculptor of the bas-reliefs of the tomb 
of Francis I. in the abbey of St. Denis. 

GERMAIN -PiLoN, a native of Paris, appears as a very 
grave man, jbut he has been called the Correccio of 
sculpture. Most of his works are ‘found in: the churches | 
of* Paris, and they are admired for ‘the »beauty of the 
heads* and the skill: displayed in the ‘treatment. of drapery. 
ALonzo CANo, who is near him, was at one ‘time entitled 


to construct a colossal Trojan’ horse. 
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the Spanish MicHrn ANGELO. After an adventurous life 
he entered the Church.’ ““Nicuoras StoNE was born 'neér 
Exeter. He went ‘to Holland and worked for Prrer DE. 
Keyser. In 1619 ‘hé !was appointed by ‘CuHartes JY! 
master-mason and’ architect for Windsor Castle, receiving 
the wages and fee of twelve pence by the day.’ He was'in 
request for tombs. '" He’ died in 1647, ‘and was buried ‘in 
St. Martin’s. An {inseription on the ‘wall ‘testified that 
he was “esteemed for his knowledge in ‘sculpture and 
architecture, which his'‘works in many parts’ do testify, 
and, though madeé’'‘for others, will’ prove  indnu- 
ments of his fame.”"'*BERNINI was throughout his’ fife 
regarded as a phenomenon. The son of a sculptor, 
the studio was his playroom, and at the’ age of eight he 
modelled a head whichastonished the connoisseurs. When 
he was ten he was’ dilowed to study’and» model in ‘the 
Vatican, and at fifteen ¢ould produce lifé+size'statues. The 
group of Apollo and Daphne introduced’ into the relief was 
cut out of a single block of marble before ‘he ‘had: attained! - 
his eighteenth.’year.''°"The tomb of'Urean VIIT'' in 
St. Peter’s, Rome, is one of his undertakings. Louis XIII. 
endeavoured to attract ‘him to France’ without success: 


/ Louis XIV. was more fortunate, but’ in’ spite of the vast 


sums expended On the artist he failed to produce'a design: 
for the Louvre that was satisfactory. ‘‘BERNINT was so 
familiar with the sculjtor’s art, he could’ otily regard it'as a: 
means for exciting surprise. His dexterity in’ manipulation’ 
was wonderful) but it/‘is ‘rare to find any trace‘of the’ trve' 
spirit of the’ Renaissahce ‘in his work. ‘Sir CHRISTOPHER 
Wren said he woutld’ give his skin for BERNINI’s 
design for the Louvre,‘and the words suggest the admira-’ 
tion for the Italian Which was then general. It was there- 
fore allowable to show 'GRINLING GrBBons ‘looking at 
BERNINI with wonder. He also was a master of manipula- 
tion, and the carver ‘of ‘lace cravats and pots of flowers 
which were moved bythe passing of coaches up and down: 
Ludgate Hill must havé envied the skill'seen in BeRNINI’s 
flying draperies. Whether Gippons was an’ Englishman or 
a Dutchman cannot be ascertained. PiERRE’ PAUL PUGET 
was a native of Marseilles, and as he was ‘born in 1622 he” 
was nearly a quarter of a century younger than BERNINI. 
He made his way to Italy when he was only fifteen, and as 
he received kindness from PETER or CorTONA he adopted 
that artist’s work as his model. Many of Pucgt’s defects 
are to be attributed to that cause. When he abandoned 
painting for sculpture ‘he showed a preference for works on 
a large scale. He had great force, and ‘he attacked the’ 
marble without other aid than a very small model of the’ 
figure he ccntemplated; it was not unusual with him to 
finish one part almost to finesse before the remainder of the 
block had been touched. ‘Caius GABRIEL CIBBER was a Dane 


who came to England and obtained work with one of the sons 


of NicHo.as Stone. Although Cottey CIpBeErR wrote many 
biographies he never attempted a life of ‘his father. Carus 
was appointed statuary to the King’s Closet. He produced ° 
several works, including'figures of JZe/ancholy and Raving” 
Madness, for Bedlam, and the statues of the ‘kings’ that’ 
adorned the old Royal Exchange ; much ‘of the ornament’ 
at Chatsworth is due‘to‘his chisel. FRANCIS: BiRD was’ 


Crpper’s successor. He gained the approval of WREN, 


and was employed to’ prepare the sculpture ‘for ‘the. 
pediment of St. Paul’s. For this immense undertaking he’ 
received 1,180/.; for the original statue of (ueen ANNE,” 
with four figures around ‘the pedestal, he was. paid 1,130/. 
All his works are not- equally meritorious, and consequently’ 
he was subjected to much abuse by Pore and other of his 
contemporaries. JOHN BUSHNELL was one ‘of CIBBER’S” 
rivals. The figures of the’ kings introduced in the’ niches® 
of Temple Bar were his work. Unfortunately” he was 
excitable; to demonstrate his superiority he once ‘attempted’ 
He ‘executed the 


‘figures of ApraHaM ‘COWLEY, the poet, and Sir Parmes’: 


FAIRBORNE in Westminster Abbey. The long series ‘comes’ 
to a termination with’ Louis. Francois RovusizIAc, the 
Frenchman, many of whose works are to be seen’in West- 
minster Abbey. FLAxMaAN said, “His thoughts were 
conceits and his compositions epigrams.” According to 
Henry Weeks, R.A., he: was a man of high genius and 
great knowledge, and his works show “the first regenera- 
tion of sculpture from the’state of chaos into which it ‘had 
fallen.”2~ Roupiiiac died in 1762. 
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BRITISH STANDARD SECTIONS. 

. A. BOUT two years ago a committee was formed under 
if the auspices of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, the Institution of 
“Naval Architects, the Iron and. Steel Institute and the 
{institution of Electrical Engineers, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the sections of iron and steel ‘which 
-are rolled in this country could be reduced in number and 
made exactly uniform. in dimensions., Although Great 
‘Britain is supposed to be exceedingly careless in meeting 
¢he demands of trade, there is no doubt that in many ways 
-qauch labour is undertaken and large sums of money are 
-expended not only to comply with the legitimate require- 
anents of customers, but even with their capricés. In other 
countries there is more show of willingness, and it may 
‘be there are more protestations among manufacturers of a 
-desire to be obliging at any cost, but eventually it will be 
found that the foreigner gives greater attention to outlay 
“than is done among us. 

It was ascertained when the subject was investigated 
that an infinitely larger number of sections of angles, tees, 
‘bulbs, channels and beams were produced in Great 

Britain than in the United States, Germany or Belgium. 
The questions naturally arose, how in those countries so 
“wast a trade could be accomplished when the sections were 
few, and why English buyers often went abroad and made 
alterations in their requirements in order to favour foreign 
products? For instance, there are over sixty sections of 
channel-irons employed in England, while elsewhere a 
~third of that number suffices. In. sections of other forms 
~there is no less marked a difference. Now, if it is recol- 
“Gected that the production of rollers for steel is costly, it 
must be evident that every section which can be dispensed 
“with represents a dead loss. It was therefore concluded 
that one way towards meeting foreign competition would 
‘be by the avoidance of useless sections. With that. object 
the Engineering Standards Committee was constituted, and 
‘several of the most prominent representatives of iron and 
‘steel production in Great Britain have been glad to render 
-service by acting as members of the various committees 
and sub-committees. In addition, it is believed that about 
30,000/. has had to be expended, and it may be assumed 
that further disbursements will be indispensable. 

The first result is the production of nine lists of sections 

‘which are recommended for adoption: by the committee. 
‘It is needless to say adherence to them cannot be enforced, 
and it is still open to every manufacturer to make as large 
4 variety of sections as formerly. There are, of course, two 
points of view, from which to regard the subject, viz. the 
producers’ and the users’; the latter will require information 
respecting weights and strength which has yet to be pre- 
pared. Many engineers, architects and designers have 
‘favourite sections which have served their purposes during 
several years, and which they may not care to relinquish on 
“the moment. It is, however, an advantage in dealing with 
wrought-iron and steel that it is always possible to reach a 
‘desired degree of strength by a skilful arrangement of 
-available materials. If one standard section does not serve 
another can be used which will afford an excess of strength 
without much addition to the cost of construction. 

The first list shows sections of angles with equal sides, 
‘beginning with 1 inch by 1 inch. The sizes increase by 
quarter inches up to 3 inches by 3 inches. Then we have 

34 inches by 35 inches, 4 inches ty 4 inches and 4} inches 
‘by 45 inches. The other sections are 5 inches by 5 inches, 
-@ inches by 6 inches, 7 inches by 7 inches and 8 inches by 
“8 inches. The sections will vary in thickness, and it is said 
“that angles ordered to the standard thickness shall be 
practically accurate in profile, but if the thickness is 
‘between, above, or below the standards the flanges will be 
“proportionately longer or shorter than the standards. The 
“profile at the back of the toe will be slightly rounded when 
- above the standards instead of square, but the radii at the 
root and toe will remain unchanged. In equal-sided 
-angles the thickness of the flanges will be the same. It is 

suggested by the committee that all angles be ordered by 
size of flanges and weight per foot. ‘The curves at the 
root and toes are of a very simple kind which: can. be 
easily struck out. 

The unequal.angles begin with 1} inch by 1 inch, and 

proceed as follows :—:x4 by 1}, 13 by 14, 2 by 14, 24 by 2, 
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3 by 2, 3 by 24, 3 by 24, 3} by 3, 4 by 23, 4 by 3, 4 by 
33) 44 by 3, 4% by 31,’ 5 by 3, 5 by 3}, § by 4, 54 by 3, 
55 by 35, 6 by 3%, 6 by 4, 6 by 34, 63 by 4, 6} by 4}. 
7 by 34, 7 by 4, 8 by 35, 8 by 4, 9 by 4, 10 by 4. - 

Bulk angles, bulb tees, bulb plates, Z bars and channel: 
are not much used in building construction, and we there. 
fore need not.notice the different sections. ~_ 

There are thirty sections of rolled beams or joists re. 
commended for use, which are as follows, the dimensions 
being given in inches :—3 by 13, 3 by 3, 4 by 1%, 4 by 3, 
43 by 13, 5 by 3, 5 by 45, 6 by 3, 6 by 4h, 6 by 5, 7 by 4, 
8 by 4, 8 by 5, 8 by 6, 9 by 4, 9 by 7, 10 by 5, to by 6 
10 by 8, 12 by 5, 12 by 6, 12 by 6, 14 by 6, 14 by 6, 15 by 
5, 15. by 6, 16 by 6, 18 by 7, 20 by 7}, 24 by 7%. The 
weights vary from 4 lbs. to 100 Ibs. per foot. The flanges 
slope from the web upwards, and the standard thickness i; 
to be measured at distances half-way between the extreme 
edges of the flanges and the nearer side of the web. It is 
suggested that all beams be ordered by depth of section, 
width of flanges and weight per foot. . oe 

The T bars are of the following dimensions, in 
inches :—1 by 1, 1} by 13, 15. by 14, 13 by 1%, 14 by 2, 
2 by 2, 24 by 24, 25 by 25, 3 by 2, 3 by 2}, 3 by 3, 3 by 4, 
3% by 35, 4 by 3, 4 by 4, 4 by 5, 5 by 3, 5 by 3, 5 by 4, 
6 by 3, 6 by 4, 7 by 35. wa 

To anyone without experience in the use of steel the 
recommendations may appear to be insigaificant. But the 
adoption of the sizes will be little short of an industrial 
revolution. Tor designers the use of normal sections will 
be advantageous in saving time, and to the makers of beams 
as well. It will no longer be recessary to institute 
inquiries about the obtaining of sections of the dimen- 
sions which are sometimes introduced in drawings with. 
out any consideration as to whether they are easily 
obtainable in the market. . The number of sections o} 
rolled beams is very satisfactory, and architects are nol 
likely to encounter any difficulty in spans or loads to whic 
one or other section is not equal. The rolling mills can 
easily produce the standard sections owing to the simple 
arrangement of the profiles. In the course of a year thé 
sections generally required will, no doubt, be on sale 
Meanwhile, and possibly for seme, time afterwards, the 
sections which have been already rolled cannot be rendere¢ 
obsolete; indeed, there will always be use for them. It is 
not suggested that the new forms will have any advantage 
in the way of strength. The principle which determinec 
the form of rolled beams is unaltered., When FairBalr» 
first suggested their employment he thought that not onl) 
the I section, but one with a cellular top, or othe 
varieties, might be employed; but experience. has showr 
there is nothing better than the I section, and that ha‘ 
been adhered to by the committee. If we might say so 
it is not so much an engineering question which is unde! 
consideration, but an economical one. ‘The competitior 
with foreign ironmasters, it is believed, will be more advan, 
tageously upheld under the conditions suggested, and fo 
that reason there will, we suppose, be little oppositior 
offered to the British standard sections. As Mr. JAME 
MANSERGH said when addressing the International Eng: 
neering Congress, ‘“ much of the real essence of economica 
engineering is contained in the work ot settling standar 
sections of important constructive materials,” and in attain 
ing that desirable end co-operation is necessary. | 

An International Exhibition will be held at Limoge: 
from May to September this year. The exhibits will be com 
prised under the heads of education, the liberal arts, genera 
mechanics, electricity, civil engineering, agriculture, ‘horticul 
ture, forestry, metallurgy, social. economics, hygiene, specia 
applications of medicated alcohol to motive power, lightin 
and warming and other departments. i) 

The Three Remaining Bays of the cloisters of the oli 
Priory of St Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, have now bee! 
purchased and a faculty obtained for-connecting them with th 
church by means of the original monks’ doorway, which, thoug! 
at present bricked up, can still’ be traced in the wall of thi 
south ambulatory An historical and descriptive lecture on thi 
church will be given on the 21st inst., at 3 PM, and repeate 
on the 28th. The crypt and other portions of the church wi 
be open for inspection without any fee, but contributions wil 
be invited towards the cost of the newly acquired cloisters. 


| 
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“THE PRINCIPLES OF 
gt DESIG | 


By Percy L. Marks. 
CHAPTER VII. 
Unity, Variety, Contrast, c.. 


NITY may be defined as the maintenance of the pre- 
] valent idea in any design, and this is quite consistent 
with the introduction of adequate varzety and even contrast 
in detail. Variegated unity is, in fact,a stock expression, 
though it is better termed “ Unity with Variety.” It may be 
easier to describe what unity implies’ by instancing failure. 
Regarding the house shown in fig. 50, it is evident that 
though well balanced, it suffers from lack of unity of 
design. The spectator’s eye is distracted, and cannot find 
any central motif. In all good work—whether drama, novel- 
writing, music, or pictorial art—the best contains one main 
plot with various ancillary incidents grouped round it, some 
perhaps even meandering into byways here and there, but 
always with the central idea predominant, and keeping 
within proper bounds all the subsidiary incidents. 
It does not necessarily involve lack of unity in a design 
ito employ a combination of two or more different architec- 
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sight of, and though the sculpture and carving are frequently 
entirely disassociated from religious forms, yet the whole 
effect is congruous. . eed 

That variety need not destroy symmetry is well. known ; 
but it is also true that even an unsymmetrical arrangement 
of varied features may have an appearance of symmetry, 
either through these varied features being of minor import- 
ance or else through artistic management. In the facade 
of the Palazzo Pandolfini, Florence, the variations are 
slight, and certainly do not destroy the symmetry. 

These remarks apply not merely to the form of orna- 
mental features, but also to their grouping ; where rigorous 
symmetry is not enforced, variety may be more freely 
introduced, and frequently with advantage. : 

The author is tempted at this place to quote 72 extenso 
a paragraph that appeared in one of the issues of Ze 
Architect not very many months ago:—‘ All beauty is 
the result of harmony, which is not a simple quality, 
but, as ARISTOTLE” defines it, ‘the union of: contrary 
principles having a ratio to each other.’ Harmony thus 
operates in the production of all that is beautiful in Nature, 
whether in the combinations, in the motions, or in the 
affinities of the elements of matter. The contrary principles 
to which ArisToTLE alludes are those of uniformity and 
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tural “styles,” nor is there Jer se any esthetic objection to 
such combination; a sentimental objection there may be ; 
but Sir CuristopHER WREN not infrequently combined 
Gothic and Renaissance in the same building: at times 
happily enough, though it requires a master hand to pre- 
‘serve the “unities” under such conditions. Opinions seem 
ito differ as to the esthetic value of the combination in the 
western towers of Westminster Abbey designed by this 
architect. : . 

It is, however, not only a question of architectural 
style, seeing that proportion of parts, the attention devoted 
to chiaroscuro, and the use made of colour and ornament 
all have an influence on the preservation of “unity.” An 
example of failure due mainly to excessive colour treatment 
is met with in London in the Albert Memorial, by Sir 
GILBERT ScorT ; on a small scale and under a glass case 
asa museum exhibit it looks sufficiently pretty and satis- 
factory. On the other hand, the Natural History Museum, 
London, by Mr. ALFRED WATERHOUSE (see fig. 51), is a 
‘fine exponent of the attention paid to unity with an 
‘adequate amount of variety. The medizval cathedrals 
also serve as examples of the same combination ; their 
main intent (of consecration to Divine ideals) is never lost 


variety, for, according to the predominance of the one or 
the other of these principles, every kind of beauty is 
characterised. Hence'the difference between symmetrical 
and picturesque beauty : the first allied to the principle of 
uniformity, in being based upon precise laws that may be 
taught so as to enable men of ordinary capacity to produce 
it in their works; the second allied to the principle of 
variety often to so great a degree that they yield an 
obedience to the precise principles of harmony so subtilely 
that they cannot be detected in its constitution, but are 
only felt in the response by which true genius acknowledges 
their presence. The generality of mankind may be capable 
of perceiving this latter kind of beauty, and of feeling its 
effect upon the mind, but men of genius only can impart it 
to works of art. Throughout the sounds, forms and 
colours of nature, these two kinds of beauty are found, not 
only in distinct developments, but in every degree of 
amalgamation. We find-in the songs of some birds, such 
as those of the chaffinch, &c., a symmetrical division, 
resembling in some measure the symmetrically precise 
arrangement of parts which characterises all artistic musical. 
composition ; while in the songs of other birds and in the 
other numerous melodies with which Nature charms and- 
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soothes the mind, there is no distinct regularity in. the | parts, as also amongst the hills and valleys, the mountain 


division of their parts. 


In the forms of Nature, too, we | and ravines, which divide the earth’s surface, we find i: 


find: amongst the innumerable flowers with which the ; every possible variety of aspect the beauty produced b 


surface.of the earth is so profusely decorated ‘an almost 
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endless variety of systematic arrangements of beautiful 
figures, often so perfectly symmetrical in their combination 
that the most careful application of the angleometer could 
scarcely detect the slightest deviation from geometrical 


precision ; while amongst the masses of foliage by which 
the forms of many trees are divided and subdivided into 


that irregular species of Symmetry which characterises th 
picturesque.” ae 

The foregoing quotation deserves careful study, and i 
evidently the outcome of attentive observation. Whilst th 
same catholicity of observation is not a characteristic qualit 
of the writer of the present work, yet one variety of Nature’ 
mathematical treatment he has frequently noted wit 
admiration, and this is the beautifully regular plan assume 
by many flowers, whose petals so overlap or meet ast 
produce’ a perfect stellaloid by means of the hollow space 
next the ‘calyx, after the fashion shown in fig. 52, 

Monotony has been elsewhere mentioned under th 
heading of surface decoration, and it must be borne i 
mind that all monotony (whether of outline or of ornament 
is. to'be deprecated, as being contrary to all the lessons tha 
Nature teaches. If the fagade of the Palazzo Farnese b 
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considered, it will be found:to be distinctly monotonous i 
effect, due to the too frequent repetition of the same feature; 
insufficiently relieved by varied treatment. A remark one 
made anent it showed a ridiculous disregard of type an 
prototype. This was that:the Palazzo Farnese ‘looks lik 
ax bank: one would fancy it might be. taken out c 
Lombard Street or some thoroughfare of almost an 
modern city.” 7 | 
(Zo be continued.) 


RYLSTONE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH. 


YLSTONE HOUSE, Bournemouth (see next page 
R was erected a few years ago for the late Mr. WILLIA’ 
CHARLES. LACEY, at that. time town clerk of Warehan 
Dorsetshire. The house was built of red bricks with fre 
stone dressings. The architect was Mr.. JoHn TuR 
Lacey, of London. He was architect and surveyor to th 
County. Fire Office, and died June 14 last year, at hi 
residence, 17 Taviton Street, Gordon Square, and wz 
interred at. Highgate Cemetery on June 19, aged sixty-fou 
years. He was born in «London, and educated at Hag’ 
Hall Academy, Southgate, having for his schoolfellow 
Sir JOHN ArrD, M.P, Messrs. W. & J. Watson, builder 
W. F. Potrer, and other names now well known in tl 
building trade. Mr. J. T. Lacey married Miss JULI 
WHITEAVES, sister of Professor WuHITEAVES, of Canad| 
professor of conchology. Mr. Lacey was succeeded, 
surveyor to the County Fire Office by Mr. J. J. BIssELt, bh: 
late principal assistant. Our illustration is from a pen-an( 
ink perspective drawing by Mr. W. F. PorTER. = 


\ 
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DISCOVERY AT THEBES. 

HE great event of the Egyptian season from an arche! 

»- logical point of view has been the-discovery of the tom 

of one of the Pharaohs of the eighteenth dynasty, Thothmes | 
For the last two years, says the Zzses, Mr. Theodore }. 
Davies, an American gentleman who is well known in Egyy 
has been excavating steadily and systematically in the Vall 
of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, clearing the rubbi: 
away inch by inch, and so laying bare the bed-rock. He hi 
been rewarded this spring by the discovery of a previous) 
unknown royal tomb. The mummy of Thothmes 1V. is in tl 
Cairo Museum, having been found in the tomb of, Ame 
hotep II., to. which it had been conveyed by the Egypti. 
priests for the purposes of concealment, probably in the age. 
the twenty-first dynasty, but the sepulchre of the Pharaoh hi 
never been discovered, though it was pretty certain that it w 
hidden somewhere under the débris in the Valley of t 
Tombs of the Kings. 
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The actual discovery was made by Mr. Howard Carter, the | interesting is a piece of textile fabric into which hieroglyphic 


Inspector of the Monuments of Upper Egypt, who has been 
<onducting the excavations for Mr. Davies, and it is to his care 
and practised skill that we owe not only the preservation of all 
the objects found in the tomb, but also a scientific record of 
the conditions under which they were discovered. 
itself, like the other royal tombs in the same valley, consists of 
a gallery cut intothe heart of the mountain. After sloping 
downward for a considerable distance, it is interrupted by a 
deep square well, on one of the walls of which is a band of 
paintings. On the further side of the well the passage turns 
‘back upon itself, and finally opens into a large chamber, at the 
extreme end of which is a magnificent sarcophagus of granite 
covered with texts from the Book of the Dead. On either side 
are smaller chambers, the floor of one of which was covered 
with mummified loins of beef, legs of mutton and trussed 
ducks and geese, offerings made to the dead king between 
3,000 and 4,000 years ago. Clay seals with the name of the 
king had been attached to the doors of the chambers, and it is 


interesting to observe that the Egyptians of the eighteenth | 
dynasty had already to some extent anticipated the invention | 
of printing, the raised portions of the seals having been smeared | 


with blue ink before being impressed upon the clay. 
_ The walls of a chamber which served as a vestibule to that 
in which the sarcophagus was laid are adorned with a few 
paintings, and on one of them is a hieratic inscription, dated 
in the eighth year of Hor-em-heb, and stating that the tomb 
had been plundered by robbers, but restored as far as possible 
by that Pharaoh. It was doubtless at that time that the | 
Speed and other precious objects buried with the king were 
Stolen. 

More than enough was left, however, to satisfy the 
archeologist of to-day. The floor was literally covered with 


The tomb | 


vases, dishes, boomerangs, symbols of life and other objects of 
‘Olue faience. Unfortunately, nearly all of them have been 
wantonly broken; in some cases the damage must have been 
‘done by the original desecrators of the tomb, as the breakage 
has been repaired in the time of Hor-em-heb. Intermixed 
with thé faience were fragments of exquisitely shaped cups and 
vases of rich blue or variegated glass There are also frag- 
ments of an opaque white glass as well as what would have 
Deen pronounced to be the bottoms of modern beer bottles had 


they been met with on the surface of the ground, Equally | Society of Architects. 


characters of different colours have been woven with such 
wonderful skill as to present the appearance of painting on 
linen. 

The great and unique find, however, has been that of the 
actual chariot which was made for the Pharaoh, and in which 
he rode at Thebes. The body of it alone is preserved, but in 
a perfect condition. The wooden frame was first covered with 
papier maché made from papyrus, and this again with stucco, 
which has been carved, both inside and out, into scenes from 
the battles fought by the Pharaoh in Syria. The art is ofa 
very high order, every detail being exquisitely finished and the 
faces of the Syrians being clearly portraits taken from captives 
at Thebes. The chariot is, in fact, one of the finest specimens 
of art that have come down to us from antiquity, and that it 
should have been made for the grandfather of “ the heretic 
king,” whose foreign correspondence has thrown such a light 
on the history of the ancient East, lends to it additional interest. 


| Along with the chariot was found the leather gauntlet with 


which the king protected his hand and wrist when using the 
bow or reins. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


eect 450 members and guests assembled at the City Art 

Gallery on Friday, February 27, and were received by 
the President and Council. Selections of music were played 
during the evening by the Manchester Military Stringband, 
and there was an interesting and representative exhibition of 
work by the members. 

Among the guests who accepted were Mr. Alfred Hopkin- 
son, principal of Owens College; Mr. David Morgan, president 
of the Cardiff, South Wales and Monmouthshire Society of 
Architects; Mr. A. H. Crawford, president of Edinburgh 
Architectural Association; Mr. S. Trevail, president of the 
Society of Architects; Mr. John Belcher, vice-president of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects; Mr. John Slater, vice- 
president of the Royal Institute of British Architects; Mr. J. 
Flew, president of the Bradford Society of Architects and 
Surveyors; Mr. Arthur Clyne, president of the Aberdeen 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


AN inquiry was lately instituted by members of the 
Jowa Engineering Society concerning the methods adopted 
for the appointment of city engineers in the United States. 
Information was obtained from twenty-five cities. It was 
found that in nine cases the selection rested with the 
mayor; in eight with the people; in four with the 
Commissioner of Public Works; in two with the City 
Council, and in two with the Civil Service Commission. 
The opinions of the holders of the offices varied. One 
engineer said, “There is no way that I know by which 
merit alone can place a man in this position.” Another 
wrote, ‘In a city of this size it would be extremely difficult 
to remove the office out of the sphere of political influence, 
and I am not sure that it would be an improvement to do 
so.” <A third replied, ‘The. office of; ‘city engineer is 
elective and the system from a merit standpoint is a failure. 
Anyone who hustles can get a nomination, and if nominated 
by the winning party is elected. From a close examination 
of election returns it does not look as if merit made 
any appreciable difference in the vote for engineer.” 
More satisfactory answers were given in other cases. lor 
example, in St. Louis, Mo, it is said:—“ Up to the 
. present time politics have not been considered to any great 
extent in the appointments; merits ard not political 
influence are considered. I would say the only way for an 
engineer to succeed in a municipal office is not to affiliate 
_with any of the party organisations, but to attend strictly 
to his duties, and in time the question of politics of an 
_ engineer will not enter into the appointment.” But the 
- consensus of opinion may be taken as favouring election 
by the people or appointment by the Civil Service Com- 
' mission. In Philadelphia the appointments are made after 
competitive examinations, and in consequence the standard 
has reached a high degree of efficiency. No less than 
seventy-five college graduates, representing most of the 
* colleges and universities in the eastern part of the United 
States, were engaged in the public service as officials of the 
engineering department. 


IT is not often one individual can point to so much 
success in a few years’ explorations as was done by Dr. 
Herzoc, of Tibingen. Last week he gave a narrative 
of his operations in the Island of Cos before the Archao- 
logische Gesellschaft in Berlin. It was known that 
/ESCULAPIUS was worshipped by the islanders, and Dr. 
HERzoG was able to discover the remains of the temple 
which had been long sought after. The building stood on 
a terrace and was approached by several steps. The 
material employed was white marble. Near the temple 
was a medical school, and it is supposed the votive 
offerings formed a collection that was useful in teaching 
anatomy. Dr. Hrrzoc was also able to make several 
discoveries relating to the Knights of Rhodes, who owned 
and ruled the island for about two centuries. It is 
supposed that remains of ancient sculpture found in their 
castle were derived from the ancient temple. 


Ir seerns now to be contrary to good government for 
co'ns to be produced except by the State. But it is well 
known that from a very early period the archbishops of 
Canterbury possessed the privilege. It is also believed that 
in the reign of Henry II. several of the great barons 
issued coins.. The bishops of Durham, as became such 
princes, struck pennies from the reign of EDwarp I. to that 
of Henry VIII. The Archbishop of York had also his 
mint. One of the charges against WoLSEY was his intro- 
ducing the cardinal’s hat upon the king’s money. Mr. 
S. W. KERSHAw has a paper in the “ Journal of the British 
Archeological Association ” relating to the ancient coinage 
of Canterbury. THOMAS CRANMER was the last prelate to 
exercise the right. His initials T.C. were introduced on 
the coins. Mint Yard is shown on most maps of Canter- 
bury. It was near and around the present King’s school. 
The almonry was CRANMER’s mint. The abbots of St. 
Augustine’s were likewise allowed to coin money. Canter- 
bury also possessed an Exchange, which stood in the parish 


of All Saints, High Street; it was bestowed by Epwarp III, 
on Eastbridge Hospital. There was a mint near the. 
Exchange. In conclusion, Mr. Kersuaw says, “Canterbury, 
famous from the earliest time, has ever formed a centra} 
ground of history in all its departments. Whether we con- 
sider the Roman remains, the rich ecclesiastical and, 
domestic work, or the monastic annals which crowd round 
Christ Church and St. Augustine’s, in one and all there is 
a vast field for study.” 


ALTHOUGH it is near Edinburgh, we suppose few 
Englishmen ever heard of Queensterry and Southferry 
until they were introduced to notice by Sir WALTER Scorr 
in the first chapter of “The Antiquary.” Yet there were 
historical associations between the places and England. 
The queen commemorated by the name was the Princess 
MarGaRET, the sister of EpGAR ATHELING, who married 
the Scottish king, MaLtcorm CANMORE, and became an 
important influence in the civilising of the North. It is 
now proposed to utilise St. Margaret’s Hope, one of the 
bays in the Forth, as a naval base. ‘To what extent docks 
will be constructed as well as fortifications, breakwaters, 
&c., is not, so far as is known, yet decided. The position 
is important, and it is possible that the great Forth Bridge 
might be turned to account as an auxiliary fortification. 
There are several ironworks in the district, Falkirk being 
among them. It will be a strange metamorphosis of so 
quiet a locality when it becomes a naval station. But the 
prosperity of Fifeshire is likely to be augmented by the 
realisation of the project even on a restricted scale. 


THE twenty-first Congress of the Sanitary Institute will 
be held in Bradford from July 7 to the 11th. The Presi- 
dent will be the Right Hon. the Earl of Stamrorp. The 
section of sanitary science and preventive medicine will be 
presided over by Professor CLIFFORD ALLBUTT; the 
section of engineering and architecture by Mr. Maurice 
FITZMAURICE,* C.M.G,; the section of physics, chemistry 
and biology by Professor C. HUNTER STEWART, D.Sc. 
The lecture to the Congress will be given by Mr. J. SLATER, 
B.A., F.R.I.B.A. Eight technical conferences will also be 
held in connection with the Congress, presided over by 
Councillor W. C. Lupron, Professor THOMAS OLIVER, Dr. 
J. SporTiswooDE CaMERON, Mr. T. H. Yapspicom, C.E., 
Mr. C. DRABBLE, V.S., Mrs. Moser, Dr. JAMES KERR and 
Mr. Isaac YOUNG. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. — 4 


THE MASTSRS OF ART: SCULPIORS. | 


CATHEDRAL SERIE3._WORCESTER: THE HIGH ALTAR. 


DANESFISLD, GREAT MARLOW. 


METHOLIST CHAPEL, WOLVERHAMPTON. ny | 
“SEVENTY years ago, when JoHN Britton describec 
Worcester Cathedral, he said that a ‘“handsom¢ 
openwork stone screen closes the back or east end of the 
communion-table.” » He believed that the choir and it: 
transept must orginally have formed a most splendic 
architectural design. But “modern whitewashing anc 
fittings-up have, however, greatly deteriorated its effect 
and the irreverent, theatrical practice of fixing numerou: 
galleries and seats in it for periodical oratorios must con) 
tinue to deface and injure this splendid part of the church.’ 
The reredos shown in the illustration was designed by a 
GiLserT Scott, and is ‘a characteristic example of the 
treatment he considered becoming in a cathedral.’ The 
figures under the canopies are Curist and the fou! 
Evangelists. The sculptors were Messrs. FARMER & 
BRINDLEY. On the back of the reredos is an inlaid cross 
with the following inscription:—‘‘ In memory of JoHN PEEL 
D.D., Dean of this Cathedral from a:D. 1846 to 1874, wh¢ 
erects this reredos in affectionate remembrance of AUGUSTA, 
his wife : this cross is inscribed by the Dean and Caren‘ 
and other friends, a.p/4187922°~> > 2. =>) 3 ee 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 

evening last, Mr. L. Ambler, vice-president, in the chair. 
The following were elected as members :—Messrs. Pra} 
Sommin, W. Curtis Green, W. Gilbert, F. Jennings, Owen 
Judley, G: F) N. Clay and C. F. A. Voysey. Messrs. E. J. 
Vellman and A B. Yeates were reinstated members. 
_- The CHAIRMAN announced that a donation of ten guineas 
owards the new premises fund ‘had been received from the 
3irmingham Architectural Association. _A_ hearty vote of 
hanks was passed to the Birmingham Society. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cross, M.A., read the following paper on 


. 


Competitions. 


As one who is greatly in favour of the system of obtaining 
lesigns for public buildings by means of competitions, I am, 
infortunately, unable to agree with many of the views adopted 
yy Mr. Cresswell in his extremely able paper which will follow 
nine I have had, quite recently, the pleasure of perusing an 
qually excellent paper on the same subject by Mr. G. H. 
Villoughby, of Manchester, in which its author, a strong 
reliever in the system, as he has shown by both precept and 
ractice, writing from a standpoint diametrically opposite to 
hat selected by Mr. Cresswell, argues in its favour as follows:— 

“From my point of view, it is a mistake to suppose that 
he profession can dispense with healthy, stimulating competi- 
ions. A man never knows what is in him until he has 
neasured himself with his fellows in real honest work of this 
ind. Consider what a large field for effort is presented to our 
ounger men at the outset of their career, when youth, with its 
nthusiasm and capacity for work, is so strong. With many 
he commissions which they have in hand fail to fully occupy 
heir time. Does not the opportunity thus afforded through 
ne medium of competitions, which is, I think, confined to our 
rofession, create, if grasped, a lasting habit of steady, con- 
nuous application and activity—a prelude to the time when 
ands and head will be fully occupied on more certain work ? 
et me remind you of the endless opportunities which cross our 
ath, through the medium of competitive problems, for the 
tudy and investigation of the many kinds of structures the 
rchitect of to-day is called upon to design” 

These words of Mr. Willoughby represent with more or less 
xactitude the views of those architects who, while believing 
lat competitions are desirable and tend to the advancement 
f architecture, are at the same time determined to do their 
tmost to remedy the undoubted evils connected with the com- 
etition system in vogue in this country, which evils, involving 
s they do many miscarriages of justice and frequent deviations 
‘om rectitude on the part of promoters and assessors, must be 
yoted out, and with this object in view a society for the reform of 
ompetitions has been formed, and is now, I| honestly believe, 
oing good work in its efforts to protect members of our pro- 
ssion against the wiles of unscrupulous promoters of competi- 
ons. But, after having made good their position with regard 
) promoters, competing architects should advance a step 
irther and insist upon the employment, wherever practicable, 
fa jury of assessors in place of the present one-man system, 
hich has proved to be a dismal failure. It is neither desir- 
ble nor necessary for me to enter into particulars, or to call 
tention to specific instances in which flagrantly unfair awards 
ave been made; the general fact is common knowledge, and 
ere are doubtless many members of this Association who 
ave suffered, at times, from the incompetence, lack of sound 
idgment, call it what you will, of certain assessors. 

In France, where, as a matter of course, “they manage 
lese things better,” and in America the jury system is now 
most always applied to important competitions ; in the latter 
Quntry in accordance with the following code for the conduct 

competitions, as presented to the American Institute of 
rchitects at their annual convention in 1900, viz. :— 

‘Form of Competition—A competition as a means for the 
lection of an architect may properly assume one of the follow- 
g forms :—(a) “ Limited” to a certain number of architects, 
ich of whom is invited to take part. (4) “Open” to all who 
sire to enter, or to all of a certain class (c) “ Mixed.” Cer- 
. architects being invited, but others being at liberty to take 
rt. 

Payment of Competitors —In all competitions the first prize 
‘ould be the award of the commission to design the building 
id superintend its construction, and the programme should 
finitely state that the successful competitor will be so retained, 
id that he will be paid for his services at the rates established 
7 the American Institute of Architects To allow for the 
ntingency of delay or of the discontinuance of the work, the 
gramme should provide for a substantial payment to the 
ccessful competitor on the award of the competition, such 
'yment to be regarded as on account of the final commission. 
tyments to unsuccessful competitors should be as follows, 
:—In limited competitions each should be paid a fixed 
hount. In open competitions prizes fixed in number and 


amount should be provided. In mixed competitions the two 
classes of competitors should be paid in the manner above 
described. 

The Professional Adviser and the Jury.—It is highly desir- 
able, in the interests both of the owner and the competitors, 
that a professional adviser should assist in the preparation of 
the programme, and that the professional adviser, or a com- 
petent jury, consisting, at least in part, of experts, should assist. 
in making the awards. The professional adviser or jury may. 
have full power to make the award, or they may select a 
number of designs, and placing them in order of merit leave 
the final choice to the owner or his representatives. Wherever 
possible, the adviser, or the jury, should make a positive report 
in favour of one design, and recommend the employment of its 
author as architect for the building. 

Lhe Programme.—The programme should be so drawn as 
to form a contract. It should (2) Name the owner of the 
structure forming the subject of the competition, and state 
whether the owner institutes the competition personally or 
through representatives. If the latter, it should name the 
representatives, state how their authority is derived, and define 
its scope. (4) State the kind of competition to be instituted, 
and in limited competitions, name the competitors, or in open 
competition, if it is limited, geographically or otherwise state 
the limits. (c) Fix a definite time and place for the receipt of 
the designs; the time should not be altered except with the 
unanimous consent of the competitors. (d) State the limit of 
cost, if fixed, the desired accommodation, and the conditions 
respecting the site. (e) Fix uniform requirements for the 
drawings, giving the number, the scale or scales, and the 
method of rendering. As the representation of a general 
scheme (rather than of a design perfectly studied in all its 
parts) is the object of the drawings, they should be of the 
simplest kind, capable of explaining such a scheme. (/) State 
whether the submission of more than one design by a com- 
petitor is forbidden or permitted. (g) State whether the com- 
petition is to be anonymously conducted or not, and if anony- 
mously, provide the method. (4) Name the judge or jury, 
or provide a method for their selection. Define his or 
their power. (2) Provide for placing out of the competition any 
drawing which violates the terms, or any set of drawings whose 
authors have so disregarded the terms as to deserve the ex- 
treme penalty. (7) Provide that during the competition there 
shall be no communication upen anything relating to the com- 
petition, except in writing, between any competitor on the one 
hand, and the owner or any representatives of the owner, the 
professional adviser, or any juror, on the other, and that any 
information, whether in answer to such communication or not, 
shall be given in writing simultaneously to all competitors. 
Give a date after which no question will be answered. 
(2) Fix the nature or the amount of the awards or prizes. 
(7) State, in case the professional adviser of jury is not 
empowered to make the award, in whom such power is 
invested. (vz) Fix the period of time within which the final 
decision will be rendered. (v2) Provide for sending the decision. 
and a copy of the report of the professional adviser or of the 
jury to each competitor. (0) Provide that no drawing shall be 
exhibited or made public until after the award, and not then. 
without the consent of the author. (#) Provide for the return 
of unsuccessful drawings to their respective owners within a 
reasonable time. (7) Provide that nothing original as to this 
competition in unsuccessful designs shall be used without com- 
pensation to the author of the design in which it appears. 

Whilst one may not agree absolutely with each individual 
clause in the above exhaustive code yet, broadly speaking, it 
appears to have been carefully and impartially framed alike in 
the interests of both promoters and competitors, and it is 
fundamentally sound in its insistence upon the following 
essentials which should be borne in mind during the prepara- 
tion of every set of conditions issued to competitors in this. 
country :—1. A definite pledge should be given by the pro- 
moters as to their intention to retain the services of the 
successful competitor. 2. The conditions should be framed to 
constitute a contract between the promoters and the com- 
petitors. 3, The drawings required should be of the simplest 
kind necessary for explaining the competitors’ schemes. 
4. A copy of the assessor’s report should be sent to every com- 
petitor. 5. No communication, except in writing, should be 
allowed upon anything relating to the competition between any 
competitor on the one hand and the owner or any representa- 
tive of the owner, the professional adviser, or any juror on the 
other. 

With regard to (1), this clause is essential to the success 
of any properly organised competition. Promoters must be 
brought to understand that the payment of a premium is quite. 
insufficient to reimburse the successful competitor for his outlay 
of time and money As to (2), this proposal is an innovation 
as far as this country is concerned, but it is one that will form, 
sooner or later, an integral part of the conditions of the com- 
petitions for all public buildings. (3) Has been evidently 
framed with the object of minimising the amount of work 
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required from each competitor, and any experienced competing 
architect will vouch for its necessity. (4) Constitutes a laud- 
able attempt to allay many of the heart-burnings that almost 
invariably follow an award. In my opinion, it is very desirable 
that a copy of the assessor’s report, containing the award and 
his critical notes on the various designs, should be issued to 
every competitor. I have here a copy of such a report, kindly 
lent to me by its author, Mr. Paul Ogden, of Manchester, 
swhich is, in my opinion, ideal in its characteristics. It contains 
photographic reproductions of all the plans submitted, together 
with the assessor’s criticism of each design, by which means 
competitors are enabled to obtain a very fair insight into the 
reasons governing the award. The last stipulation (5), although 
it might perhaps be strengthened, is, | think, a wise one under 
our haphazard system, or rather want of system A competitor 
is often tacitly allowed to obtain special information from 
individual members of the promoter’s committee or from 
officials and subordinates connected with them, and this course 
of action is to be deprecated, as the contest between the 
competing architects should be fought on the information 
conveyed by the conditions, and by the subsequent replies to 
questions, and by that information alone. 

On the whole I think, gentlemen, you will agree with me 
that the problem relative to the conduct of architectural 
competitions having been successfully solved by the American 
architects, it is the duty of all members of our profession in 
this country to support the movement that has recently been 
initiated to insure a similarly satisfactory result here. By 
doing so you will be ‘upholding the dignity of the profession, 
for what other body of educated men receives the insults that 
are constantly offered to us by promoters of competitions, who 
often advertise for designs for buildings which they have not 
the slightest intention of carrying out, or for which they have 
actually selected their architect before the issue of the condi- 
tions for their so-called competition? To put it briefly, 
competing architects must sift the good competitions from the 
bad ones, and protect themselves against unfair or incompetent 
assessors by insisting upon the introduction of the jury system 
of assessing. The only argument I have heard advanced, so 
far, against the appointment of jurors is that emanating, I 
presume, from those architects who have too great an apprecia- 
tion of the value of the fees obtainable under the present 
system of assessing to make them desire any change; to the 
effect that the excessive cost of the jury system militates 
against its adoption, but if—as in America—no first premium 
be awarded, and the definite commission to carry out the work 
be substituted, there would not be apparently any insuperable 
difficulty in providing the necessary funds for the payment of 
three or more jurors. 


Mr. H. B. CRESSWELL also contributed a paper on the 
subject. He said:—It is six years since I stood in this room, 
at the invitation of your committee, to read a paper before you 
on this same subject of architectural competitions which brings 
us here to-night, and I do not think that the interval has 
advanced this question any nearer to a satisfactory solution 
now than it was then. Six years ago the conclusion was forced 
upon me that arguments and suggestions on the subject of 
architectural competitions had reached very much the same 
position in the history of the world as puns, namely, in this, 
that they had all been made, and I do not think circumstances 
have changed since then sufficiently to make discussion of this 
subject more profitable than heretofore. 

L would like to remind you that the whole subject of com- 
petitions, in almost the same aspects and involving the same 
dilemmas, the same difficulties, the same differences of opinion, 
has beset our profession like an incubus, and has provoked 
lengthy discussions, protracted correspondence in the profes- 
sional journals, special commissions, sworn fraternities, and 
self-denying brotherhoods continuously for nearly 109 years. 
I can assure any one of you who cares to refer to the records 
which will be found within the walls of this building that he 
will be truly amazed at the huge amount of energy, mental 
activity, arguments, research and classification of facts which 
have been brought to bear, on this subject, and I may add by 
some of the most conspicuous and able men of their day; and 
yet, although in the particular of professional assessors, 
promoters of competitions have fallen partially in line with our 
views, the main question remains no nearer solution, and the 
confusion in the conduct of competitions is perhaps as great as 
it ever was. 

I find that the subject of competitions has been prominently 
brought before us here or at the Institute or elsewhere during 
past years as follows:— 

In 1838 a committee was appointed by the Institute to con- 
sider this subject of competition, who, having thoroughly 
investigated it, seemed appalled by its difficulties and con- 
cluded by publishing a report containing much “valuable 
information,” but leaving the remedy very much as it was 
before, in the hands of the profession. In 1850 the Architec- 


tural Association considered the question and drew up a report 


containing a code of regulations which it was suggested woul 
meet the difficulties of the case. In 1857 Mr. George Morga 
read a paper before the Institute upon this subject, which le 
to a debate in which everyone agreed again that somethin 
ought to be done. In or about 1860 the “ Architectur; 
Alliance” took steps to draw up a form of circular suggestin 
terms of “general conditions” which were sent to such con 
mittees and councils as showed symptoms of breaking out int 
competitions. In 1871, on the occasion of the General Coy 
gress of Architects, Professor Kerr read a valuable paper ¢ 
the subject of the “Commercial Aspects of Competitions 
Everyone agreed that something ought to be done. A speci 
committee was again nominated, and deputed by the Congre 
to investigate the matter and report accordingly. In 1872 th 
report, together with a code of proposed regulations for tl 
conduct of competitions, was read before the Congress of th 
year, and the Congress were, with one exception, unanimous 

agreeing that something ought to bedone. The exception w, 
Sir Edmund Beckett, who made a very able and interestir 
speech in the character, as architects may consider, of devi 
(or grocer’s) advocate. zt 

I may mention here that it is the recommendations ma 
by this report, revised again in 1883 and in 1892, which to-d. 
stand in the Institute Kalendar as “Suggestions for t 
Conduct of Architectural Competitions.” In 1879 Mr, Thom 
Porter read his exhaustive paper on the subject, in which the be 
that has been said in demonstrating the suicidal folly of the pr 
fession in acquiescing in the competition system is there print 
and setdown. After hearing that paper everybody was as Co) 
pletely satisfied as they had ever been that something ought to 
done. It was a past-president of the Architectural Associati 
Mr. Cole A. Adams, who the next year did—or very nea 
did—the necessary “something ” by drawing up and circulati 
a memorial which was signed by 1,300 architects, who there 
bound themselves to take part in no competition save wher 
‘professional adjudicator of established reputation was e 
ployed.” This was presented at the Institute by the late Geor 
Edmund Street in 1881. Since then the subject has be 
again discussed, and there have been papers read since by] 
Baggallay and others. 

It will be noticed that a periodic recurrence of the subj 
of competitions is endemical with us—an_ affection of | 
spleen—and seems so essential a factor of the healthy ex 
ence of our profession that we may at least view this pres 
outburst as an intimation of our healthy existence. : 

I am not going to restate in detail the injustices « 
stupidities which have been brought to the charge of those 
organise competitions ; they are vividly in the minds of all 
do, however, briefly propose to remind you how disastrous 
the main principles which are involved in our system of cc 
petitions, because we are apt to reason from our own perso 
experiences, and personal ambitions and prejudices, and I th 
that it is this attitude which has produced and promulga 
the confusion which makes impossible any chance of that cl 
view and approach to unanimity by which alone we Co 
encounter and overcome the difficulties we discuss so 
haustively and with such futility. I will ask you to join me 
tiny conviction that we shall never reach a solution until 
can make our own immediate interests subservient to 
wider interests of the profession at large. I will then ask 
to let me suggest to you wherein the root of our trouble | 
and to state what I believe to be the only solution which 
ever be possible until we are a closed profession, and registe 
and placed under compunction to obey the rules which 
made for us a 

First of all, I would remind you that competitions do nc 
any way influence the number ef buildings erected. The 
the whole mechanism of competitions effects nothing n 
than the selection of those particular architects who shal 
appointed to execute certain particular buildings. ‘Their w! 
justification rests, then, on the substantiation of the fact 
the process of selecting architects by competition is better 
the profession and for the national architecture than if 
architect were selected by his reputation or his proved fit 
for the work. The question is not, gentlemen, whether ¢ 
petitions afford a short cut to notoriety for individuals, 
whether, taken as a whole, that system of selection is the | 
system of selection. I am not going to urge the reasons W 
convince me that the competitive method of selection is a) 
method as a frequent usage, and bad in all cases excef 
limited competitions, but I will ask your permission to q 
the mature opinion of Professor Kerr on this subject. — I 
reported to have spoken these words in 1871 

“The only conclusion I can arrive at with any regar( 
common sense is that the system of architectural compet! 
is radically unsound in principle, and in practice most) 
judicial to the profession of architects, both financially - 
morally. Whether it benefits the public in any way ma 
for a moment questioned, but even on this point I believ: 
answer must be eventually in the negative... . I havet 
known any man succeed in establishing by competition! 
. a / 

| 
| 
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reputation which he would not have better acquired without it, 
except occasionally a bad reputation, which but for competition 
he might fortunately have been able to escape. I know of no 


other temptation;in business so subtle as that which assails, as 


| think, a high-minded man when involved in architectural 
competition, and especially if he is to.be successful. I know 
of men who have succeeded by competing in attaining to the 
sromise of a position which they were not qualified to hold, 
out: they have never: been able to retain it, and haye in several 
sases: been ruined,in their legitimate prospects by the conse- 
juences of such hasty and fallacious good fortune I do not 
jesitate to say that competition: success leads generally to 
yersonal and public disrespect ; and this not through jealousy 
‘lone or personal offence, but by reason of the ordinary 
sstimate of the qualities by which alone such success can be 
ybtained.” livtas 
_ The remarkable emphasis of these words from a man of the 
xperience and acquirements of Professor Kerr justify a 
logmatic assertion, surely, that it is doubtful whether the 
ipparent advantages of the competitive method of selection are 
,0t abrogated and overshadowed ;by the grave disadvantages 
ttaching to it, and with that moderate statement before you,.I 
vill remind you at what costs and by what burdening of 
murselves do we acquiesce in this system of competitions, _ 

There are about; thirty-six unlimited, public competitions 
dvertised yearly in England.alone, The value of the average 
uilding is about, 9,000/.,, the number of competitors about 
orty, and the value: of the :first premium about 56/. (with 
urther premiums aggregating to 52/.). 

(Zo be concluded.) 


DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S. 
LECTURE was delivered on Monday evening by Sir 
| William Richmond, R.A, on “The Decoration of St. 
’aul’s Cathedral,” before the members of the Institute o 
sritish Decorators. Mr Crace presided. 

Sir W. Richmond said that his discourse would partake 
ather of the nature of a causerie than of a lecture. He stood 
here as a fellow-student who had tackled no doubt a very 
ifficult task, and done it to the best of his ability They all 
‘new how many differences of opinion there must be with 
egard to matters of taste. Time alone settled the position 
hich any work of art was to achieve and hold If what he 
ad done in St. Paul’s was proved to have been a mistake 
oo years hence, all he could say was he hoped they would 
ack it all out. Up to the period when what he was inclined 
) call sham classical became the fashion all over Europe all the 


. 


hurches in Great Britain and France and Italy were 
ecorated with colours. It was the introduction of a 
oble style—the Palladian—which drove colour away. 


herefore he was in a sense taken on the hip when 
€ proposed to colour, frankly colour, a Palladian’ build- 
ig, and to use colour, he hoped with discretion, but also 
wishly. He was told by a great many people that it was an 
npossible nut to crack, and he said that if it was impossible he 
‘ould try to crack it. They knew that at the time of the Prince 
f Wales’s recovery from his severe illness a surn of money had 
een collected for the decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral. That 
im of money amounted to something like 100,000/., out of 
hich something like 30,0907. was wasted bythe authorities in 
xperiments. When he told them that to put up a scaffold 
nderneath the great dome cost between 800/. and 1,000/. they 
ould imagine that one did not particularly want to make any 
lore expensive experiments with the residue of the money 
ollected, His views respecting a scheme of decoration for 
t Paul’s were absolutely decided before he was asked even to 
onsider the decoration of the cathedral, and they were decided 
1.4 very curious way When he was a little boy of about 
uirteen his mother took him to hear the service at St Paul’s, 
nd they sat in the choir. He looked up at that naked roof— 
lat was before he had ever been in Italy or seena piece of 
losaic—and on going out he said, “ Mother, some day I will 
over that with mosaic.” When he was nineteen he made his 
rst visit to Italy, and said to himself then, hard on forty years 
30, “I will now begin to prepare myself for the great task that 
lay some day come to me.” He visited, and he had visited 
nce, all the churches covered with mosaic in Italy, many in Asia 
linor and all in Greece ; so that in that sense he was prepared, 
' any rate, to think about the decoration of St Paul’s. There 
as'a meeting of the committee, and he made up his mind to 
vo things, which he would stick to absolutely—one was that 
1@ work should be carried out by Englishmen and not 
‘alians, and the other was that he would have nothing to do 
th that odious modern invention, paper mosaic. All work 
hich was appliqué could be done anywhere by one who had 
erhaps never seen the ouilding in which it was to go. The 
xiom of all axioms which he would go to the stake for was 
lat all decorative work should be done, if possible, 77 sztz ; 
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and after the enormous. experience that he-had had in covering 
more or less 15,000 square feet of wall he knew that the axiom 
was worth going to:the..stake, for, because. it was absolutely 
impossible to, tell, excepting on the spot, how colours. or even 
forms were going to appear in given circumstances. He 
accepted the commission, and said that they must first/of all 
see. how he was going to design the choir, He therefore 
made drawings for the spandrels.in water-colour, and. took. 
them to the cathedral His scheme was unanimously. passed 
so far. Then he said that they must understand one another 
absolutely in one particular—he was not going. to, submit-his 
designs to the approval of the British public. .He , knew 
the British public.and he knew the British critic.,. He knew 
that the British public had not, made yp.its mind in. the 
least degree as to what it liked, and it.was for,the artists and 
decorators to make. up the minds of the public.as.to, what they 
were going to have. Also that band of gentlemen, admirable 
writers sometimes, who constituted the critics in the Press had 
not made up their minds either as to what they liked or did 
not like. They would find one set praising. up .one, class of 
work, and another set demonstrating its, follies, another .set 
advancing current fashion, current opinions, and another set 
saying that these were all wrong. He determined. that. he 
would not submit his work to penmanship. _ It, was therefore 
decided that a.small committee should sit, and_ that he should, 
in a sense, be the chairman of that committee, because he did 
not.intend to alter any design of his own excepting from the 
point of view of either ecclesiology. or. archeology.. He said, 
“You must trust me as the artist I am supposed to know my 
business. ‘ If I make.a failure of it there is always Waterloo 
Bridge and the Thames.” Sir William Richmond: then 
proceeded to give a detailed account of his work on the deco- 
ration of the cathedral. He concluded by saying that colour could 
either strengthen the appearance ofa structure or weaken it, 
and he thought he saw indications in England of a willingness 
to accept a fine colour scheme, if o ly the architects could be 
made a little more broad-minded and would cease to say, “ We 
insist upon our noble art standing alone.” It neverdid.. It 
was a most absurd and ridiculous position for the'architects to 
take up that architecture ever stood aloné. Colour was 
introduced into the very first buildings that arose. The 
Parthenon was coloured from top to toe, and if some of the 
sham classical gentlemen went into it they would ask to be let 
out because they would say it was not according to rule. 
Every Norman church in England was painted from top to toe, 
and at this moment there were over 2,000 churches in this 
country, notwithstanding the abominable Puritans and the 
iconoclasts, which retained vestiges of the Medizeval paintings, 
and England was renowned on the Continent for the great 
number of her decorated churches, Until they got the 
architect and sculptor and painter to work in common, and not 
in antagonism, they would never, get art in its broad, big, 
noble sense back into their country. 

He began upon the north-east arch of the sanctuary, 
and all his tesserze were set in cement. The composition of 
this was wax, lime and resin, and he found the recipe ina 
church at Boulogne, where he learned that it was used in the 
decoration of the Baptistery at Florence. In the preparation of 
the work for the vault alone he had made 3,500 drawings. The 
chief beauty tobe aimed at was to be simple in the design: 
one of the hardest lessons to be learned was what to leave out. 
He had made many mistakes, but none in the simplicity of his 
work. He began by using’ thirty colours, but soon reduced 
them to fifteen, and finally to five. The art of stained-glass 
production was going out of this country | The most beautiful 
windows ever made were those which were outlined only with 
lead, and had no pigment applied. It was the paint and not 
the lead which made windows dark. ;In insisting upon the 
appropriate decoration in colour of all churches he stated’tha 
there were many churches in England as he had stated, whic 
retained traces of Medizeval paintings England at that timé 
had more painted churches than could be found in France an 
Italy combined; 


EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


@ At te following correspondence has passed between the 
Society of Antiquaries and the Dean of Exete1 :— 
Society of Antiquaries of London, Burlington House, ° 
ai, Piccadilly, W.: February 7, 1903. 

Very Reverend Sir,—The Society of Antiquaries of London 
has had under consideration the proposal to replace with 
modern glass the painted west window of the cathedral church 
of Exeter, and:at its last meeting unanimously passed the 
resolution of which I beg to enclose a copy. 

The Society has assured itself that the glass in the window 
is in a sound state, and that its condition cannot furnish any 
justification for removal. A letter in the Z7es of this morning 
quotes the late Archbishop as having remarked on the 
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brilliancy and suitability of the glass. _ It is then difficult to 
discover why a large sum should be laid out’on such a work, 
for which there. is no structural. need, while, as a memorial to 
Archbishop Temple, the only evidence we have of his views 
shows that he would certainly have disapproved of such an act. 

There is» only one reason conceivable, viz. that Peckitt’s 
window is held to. be in bad: taste; but I need scarcely point 
out that in such a building as a cathedral this is the most 
dangerous. of reasons, and if admitted to. be valid might 
eventually lead to the destruction of any or every part of all 
our ancient cathedrals which represent the varying taste of 
centuries. 

The Society is well aware that its protest, and, in fact, any 
protest from outside, can be ignored by the Chapter, which is 
free to treat the fabric under its charge in any way that it 
pleases But the Society would desire to point. out that this 
very absence of external control makes the responsibility of a 
Dean and Chapter the greater. The Society would, therefore, 
venture to ask the Chapter to assure itself of the necessity and 
propriety of the serious step now contemplated.—Your faithful 
servant, CHARLES H. READ, Secretary. 

The Very. Rev. the Dean of Exeter. 

“The Society of Antiquaries of London, having assured 
itself of the sound condition of Peckitt’s glass in the west 
window of Exeter Cathedral Church, desires to enter a strong 
protest against its removal. 

“The Society is of opinion that. the glass is of such age as 

- to give it historical interest and of such merit that its removal 
would be an act which a future generation of wider artistic 
sympathy would condemn.” 


The Deanery, Exeter : 
February 9, 1903. 

Dear Sir,—The Dean and Chapter of Exeter appreciate 
the motives of your learned and honourable Society in calling 
their attention to the grave responsibility resting on them in 
connection with the contemplated work in their cathedral. 
They are keenly alive to the responsibility, but they feel that 
from the nature of things it is a responsibility which they can- 
not share with others. They have called in as their adviser 
one of the most eminent architects of the day, to whose care 
many of the finest buildings in England have been successfully 
entrusted, and who is, moreover, specially experienced in the 
special work which is now contemplated ; and they venture to 
think that, having done this, their wisest course wil) be, not 
unreservedly, but subject to their collective decision, to follow 
his advice, and they feel quite confident that when the work 
contemplated shall have been completed the result will give 
general satisfaction. As to the letter in the Zzmes to which 
you refer, it is misleading and inaccurate. As to the resolution 
which you forward, I assure you, without any wish to be dis- 
courteous, that it is not in accordance with the facts of the 
case, and I am at a loss to understand who could have so 
advised your Society. But my main point is just this—our 
responsibility is of such a nature that we cannot share with 
others. We are most anxious, in the face of much ignorant 
and misinformed criticism, to do that which is necessary and 
right under suitable guidance. 

I am, dear sir, with the fullest appreciation of the motives 
which have led to this correspondence,— Your obedient servaat, 

ALFRED MARLBOROUGH, Dean. 


Society of Antiquaries of London, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W.: February 13, 1903. 

Very Reverend Sir,—I have to acknowledge and to thank 
you for your courteous letter of the gth inst , which I laid before 
the meeting of my Society last night. 

I am now directed to ask you to be good enough to tell 
me, for the information of my Society, in what particulars the 
resolution of the Society to which you refer is “not in accord- 
ance with the facts of the case.” 

‘The Society holds, as you can understand, that this imputa- 
tion is a grave one.—Your faithful servant, - 

CHARLES H. READ, Secretary. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Exeter. 


The Secretary of the Society in sending the letters to the 
Times remarks :—The first intimation received by the Society 
was on the day before the public meeting to be held in Exeter, 
and a telegram was sent to the Bishop protesting against 
interference with Peckitt’s work and asking that the protest 
might be read at the meeting. A courteous acknowledgment 
was received from the Bishop’s chaplain stating that the 
telegram had been handed to the High Sheriff, who presided ; 
but it does not appear that the protest was even mentioned at 
the meeting. 

_ The Society then despatched a competent person to report 
on the state of the glass, and upon his statement that it was in 
good condition the Society passed the resolution given below 
and referred to in my letter to the Dean of February 7. The 
Dean’s reply and my further letter to him of the 13th ends the 
correspondence, for the last remains without an answer. 
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CHARNWOOD FoREST. 


T a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on Tues- 
A day, Professor W. W. Watts, F.R.S, read a paper on 
“Charnwood Forest : a Buried Triassic Landscape” He said 
that the most obvious “feature of the present landscape of 
Charnwood Forest, in Leicestershire, was the sharpness of the 
contrasts which it presented. Such contrasts at once suggested 
to the geologist abrupt contacts of two very different classes of 
rock, and the surmise was correct. The bolder scenery was 
found to be based on hardened and ancient Charnian rocks of 
pre-Cambrian age, principally volcanic in origin ; the milder 
landscape was based on the keuper marl of the triassic system, 
which everywhere rested uncomfortably on the older rocks. 
The landscape was really a landscape of Welsh type, sub- 
merged under the new red marl, the dominant rock of the 
English Midlands. In many places the cover was thick, and 
the ancient rocks were for the most part so deeply buried that 
only their highest points protruded. The new red marl was, 
indeed, covering a mountain system of which the summits 
alone were visible. He mentioned Bardon Hill, Newhurst 
Quarry, Groby, Sheet Hedges, the quarries about the Brand 
and Suithland, and the district of Woodhouse Eaves as among 
he best localities for studying the actual unconformable rela- 
ions of the cover to the ancient floor. It was, indeed, 
4 triassic landscape which was now being uncovered again 
yr “developed” for our inspection ; and we were at liberty to 
Ise it to picture to our minds the appearance of this part of 
England as it was seen in triassic times. The trias was a 
eriod of desert, salt lake and intra-continental conditions, 
ind we might think of Charnwood as being, at that date, like 
he mountains in the neighbourhood of the Great Salt’ Lake 
lesert, which were now more or less buried under the sedi- 
nents of the ancient Lake Bonneville His investigations led 
lim to the conclusion that the Mount Sorrel granite was 
xposed to the sand-blast of wind erosion in the earlier triassic 
imes, and that it acquired its characteristic smoothness and 
olish, and perhaps its rounding and terracing, as the result of 
vind erosion in the triassic deserts, before it was finally buried 
ind sealed up under the new red marl The paper was illus- 
rated by a series of photographic transparencies, showing the 
emarkable characteristics of the two rock formations de- 
cribed.. Professor Watts also exhibited a contour map which 
e had prepared of Charnwood Forest, and another showing 
he contours of the ancient rocks of the district. 

Professor Bonney, who nearly forty years ago conducted 
eological inquiries in the same forest, said that Professor 
Natts bad accurately described the interesting process by 
vhich nature was carefully taking off the protecting covering 
nat had concealed the ancient Charnian rocks from a remote 
ge. . 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF 
IRELAND. 


AY LECTURE was delivered in the hall of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries, 6 Stephen’s Green, on the Sth inst, by Mr. 
ercy Fitzgerald, M.A., FSA, on “Robert Adam and his 
irchitecture and Art.” The chair was occupied by Mr. George 
ishlin, president, and there was a large attendance. 

The Chairman; who introduced the lecturer, said that it 
vas almost unnecessary to go through that form, because Mr. 
‘itzgerald’s name was well known to all present, and they 
ught fairly assume with confidence that what he said would 
e of the deepest interest. 

_ Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who was received with applause, in 
1¢ Course of a most interesting discourse said that the subject 
f his lecture was one of the most wonderfully endowed men of 
1S generation, a man who was filled with the fullest artistic 
astinct—one of whom it might well be said that everything he 
ouched he adorned, and one who by instinct reached things 
vhich it took others year to effect. Adam was an artist. He 
‘as_really a most original, brilliant being. Discussing 
\dam’s accomplishments, the lecturer pointed out that 
€ was first an architect who designed and built public 
uildings, noblemen’s palaces and country houses, squares, 
treets, private houses, theatres. Next he was a decorator— 
ne of the most beautiful and ornamental He decorated his 
wn houses. His decoration being structural and in relief— 
ot painted—it was inseparable from his buildings, and could 
ot be altered. His arrangements of interiors were all novel 
nd striking—witness his wonderful ceilings which are to-day 
‘hat they were about 1 30 years ago. Next he was a sculptor ; 
1ey knew the wonderful Adam chimney-pieces and his 
1odelled figures for decoration. Fourthly, his ironwork— 
alconies, railings, fireplaces—all was marked by a wonderful 
‘eedom of treatment. ‘Fifthly, he was a great designer of 
‘rniture. Everyone knew the wonderful Adam furniture that 
valled that of the French masters under the last Louises He 
evised girandoles, vases, cornices, curtains, carpets, paper- 
angings. Adam was also a goldsmith, who created beautiful 
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things in gold and silver and other metals like the 
work of the ‘old Italian goldsmiths. Further; he was 
a contractor on a vast scale, the work on ‘his’ own 
buildings being carried out’ ina very businesslike style. 
Also he was a painter and did landscape and other 
subjects. He was actually inventor of a style of his own—a 
unique thing—a style that could be recognised, and had held 
its ground for 130 years. Not only did he form a style, but he 
also imposed it on his generation. Adam began his labours 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, when the old 
Classical style was in vogue, and his first thought was to find 
a new style. The lecturer then explained how Adam found 
beautiful buildings in the cities by the Adriatic, and by modify- 
ing their style produced that which characterises his work. 
Discussing Adam’s style, the lecturer said he might be desig- 
nated a pictorial architect. His designs affect the eye much 
as a picture does. Examples of his various public buildings 
and of his interior decoration, ornament, furniture and metal 
design were then given on the screen, the lecturer remarking 
that in Dublin he had seen in several houses fine examples of 
the Adam style of decoration. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer, moved by Mr. R. Carroll 
cts seconded by Mr. Albert Murray, brought the meeting to a 
close. 


TESSERZ. . 
Greek Vases.’ 


alan distinguishing features of ancient painted vases are 

their form, colour, material, weight, varnish, design and 
inscriptions. From one or other of these signs we are able to 
determine their authenticity and to judge of their date, which 
ranges from about BC. 600 to B.C. 200. The earliest Greek 
vases are the Archaic Corinthian, made of yellow clay, with 
grotesque animals in Assyrian style painted in bands round 
them. The next period may be called the “ Panathenaic,” dating 
probably back to about B.C.500, though we find one in the British 
Museum dated as late as B.C. 328. They are painted in black 
on red, and bear the legend “Of the games at Athens,” 
denoting that they were given as prizes to the successful com- 
petitors at the Pentathlon, and bearing on each side of the 
design two pillars with cocks on the top of them, representing 
the mete of the Greek circus. The picture usually represents 
Athena or a warrior, or one or other of the five games of the 
Pentathlon—leaping, foot-racing, hurling the quoit and javelin 
and wrestling. These vases were given full of oil, perhaps 
because the olive was sacred to Athena, or for the utilitarian 
reason that the competitors used oil to lubricate their limbs. 
After this period the Greek artists made vases representing 
their divinities and scenes from private life, notably representa- 
tions of banquets and funerals, and it was then, namely, about 
BC, 409, that the grand epoch of vase-making was reached. 
Then came a period of transition which is sometimes called 
the “Florid period,” of which the best specimens have been 
found at Ruvo and Canosa. M. Lenormant thinks that these 
vases were made at Tarentum ; many of them are of great 
beauty, but the artists departed from the purity and simplicity 
of the grand epoch, and loaded their work with scrolls, sprays, 
gold, colours and other decorations. This period may have 
lasted down to about BC 300, and then, perhaps owing to the 
introduction of bronze, or perhaps on account of increased 
population and greater, demand, the vases were sent out care- 
lessly finished. The artists degenerated, their drawings 
became incorrect, their paste coarse, their colours second-rate 
and gaudy, the slovenly sgraffito was scratched where the 
careful inscription should have been written, and the period of 
decadence set in, until, in about BC. 200, the art was lost alto- 
gether and these beautiful vases became things of the past. As 
to the method of painting them, it appears that when they 
came from the lathe they were covered with a coat of red paint. 
The ornaments were then drawn in in black and afterwards the 
figures were delineated with a stylus. The black background 
was then painted in, and the finishing touches were put by the 
artist before the final baking 


The Gothic Renaissance. 

Shenstone and Horace Walpole, in the middle of the 
century, successfully sought to introduce a reform into the arts 
of landscape-gardening and architecture, of which the chief 
characteristics were an attention to the natural features of 
scenery and a revival of the “ Gothic ” principles of art. In 
the World, a fashionable periodical of 1753-55, formed on the 
orthodox model of the Sfectator, we find a fancy for Gothic 
architecture mentioned as a recent and prevalent whim, likely 
to be displaced by a still later whim for Chinese construction 
and decoration. The writer in the World speaks of both with 
equal contempt; but while the Chinese fancy, an_ exotic 
imported after Lord Anson’s voyage in 1744, proved itself a 
mere transitory caprice and passed away, Gothicism, the purer 
kind—for here, as so often happens, real knowledge was 
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‘struggling with pretension—held its ground. Horace Walpole 
was its most efficient advocate and champion. Writing from 
Worcestershire just at this time, he says :—“ Gothicism, and 
the restoration of that architecture, and not of the bastard 
breed, spreads extremely in this part of the world.”. And when 
in Yorkshire he exclaims with kindling enthusiasm at sight of 
the ancient remains, “O what quarries for, working in Gothic!” 


His letters are full of this new taste, which for many years was, 


quite the passion of his life. He worked out his own concep- 
tions in what, though it seems to us now but a spurious and 
flimsy imitation of Medizeval art, was doubtless one of the most 
important initiatory steps in that renaissance movement which 
has to so great an extent given the law to our modern zsthetics— 
the famous toy of Strawberry. And not only in architecture and 
decoration, but in literature also, Horace Walpole may be said, 


perhaps by his:zeal, to have deserved the meed of originality in - 


this revival more than any of his contemporaries, while, by his 
lively fancy; he almost anticipated the popularising process of 
time on the materials before him. Within the ten years suc- 
ceeding the publication of Percy’s “ Reliques” appeared Dr. 
Johnson’s and . Stevens’s_ editions, of Shakespeare, and 
Warton’s “History of English Poetry,” both’ most important 
Jabours, as‘ turning up the as yet nearly. virgin soil of English 
philological research. Antiquarianism in the various depart- 
ments of literature and art now began to forma school of 
ardent disciples. Dr. Johnson, with sententious condescension, 
uttered his celebrated dictum,‘ Whatever withdraws us from 
the power of.our senses, whatever makes the past, the distant 
or the future predominate over the present, advances us in the 
dignity of thinking: beings... . That man is little to be 
envied whose patriotism would not gain force upon the plain of 
Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among the 
ruins of Jona.” Shenstone, devoted to song writing as well as 
landscape-gardening, found-the hunt after‘old abbeys and old 
ballads congenial to his sense of the picturesque both in scenery 
and verse. Captain Francis Grose, from 1773 to 1776, made 
the tour of England and Wales, and published its results 
in four quarto volumes of ‘ Antiquities,” elaborately got up with 
descriptions and plates. Gough and Pennant prosecuted their 
topographical investigations. The Society of Antiquaries put 
forth in 1770 the first volume of their Archzologia. Alltended 
‘in the same direction. Then, after a short interval, followed 
‘the era of the German classics, and of inquiry into the 
antiquities of Teutonic fable ; and, contemporaneously with 
these, the stupendous wars and convulsions of the French 
Revolution, giving that impetus to the imaginative faculty 
-which is never so effectually supplied as by the vivid experi- 
ences and sharp vicissitudes of human fate. 


The Gardens of the Philosophers. 


The gardens of the philosophers occupied a surface some- 
-what exceeding a mile square in the environs of Athens, and 
extended from the banks of the Ilissus to those of the Cephisus. 
‘The centre belonged to the disciples of Epicurus, to the south 
were those of Aristotle, and northwards the followers of Plato. 
Never did sects discover less turbulence, nor neighbours fewer 
jealousies ; an alley of olive-trees, or a thicket of myrtles, 
separated the dominions of system, and served as boundaries 
in the empire of opinions. Each sect, however, was distin- 
guished by peculiar manners and characteristics sufficiently 
remarkable. The Epicureans affected no extremes, either of 
‘opulence or poverty; observing great simplicity and rigid 
economy, they did not appear anxious to augment the patri- 
mony of their founder, but when attempts were made to injure 
‘this property all the Epicureans in Europe revolted against the 
‘injustice. The successors of Plato suffered exceedingly during 
the wars of Philip, son of Demetrius. Their possessions were 
‘then totally pillaged, and they had the misfortune to experience 
equal barbarity in the days of Sylla. But as the Greeks 
\delighted in the study of metaphysics they discovered their pre- 
dilection for the Platonists by repairing all the injuries their 
‘garden had sustained from those leaders of banditti. At length it 
became customary among the most distinguished personages to 
appoint the professors of this sect in the number of their heirs, 
and by such means theannual income of the community exceeded 
a thousand pieces of gold. This circumstance indeed must 
appear very extraordinary, particularly in the eyes of those 
barbarians who are accustomed to nourish. fakirs only and 
leave the learned to perish. ‘rhe disciples of Aristotle, occupy 
ing the Lyczeum on the banks of the Ilissus, were in declared 
opposition to the humiliating life of the Cynics, and dis- 
tinguished themselves as far as their fortune would admit by 
an affectation of splendour. Lycon, who long governed their 
republic, introduced a profusion until then unknown, and he 
was even accused of having. surpassed the expenses of the 
Epicureans. It appears in general that the aversion of the 
philosophers towards the town was still stronger than that 
of the other Athenians. But depending in some measure on 
the capital for instruments and other succours relative to the 
arts and sciences, they adopted under Plato the medium between 
extremes and inhabited the gardens in the environs of Athens. 


It was there in the shade of tranquillity, and. far from 
importunate cries of the vulgar, that he succeeded in form 
so many great men, one of whom alone would have sufficec 
render a whole nation illustrious. This rural education of. 
Greeks. possessed infinite advantages, as has been of 
observed, over the method in use, among those nations 
Europe where youth confined to,infected colleges are ofter 
once exposed to the three great plagues of luxury, ignora: 
and prejudice. When the most celebrated philosopher, s 
as Polemon, had too many scholars to be contained within 
bounds of a garden, they constructed for them other hab 
tions called Calybia. In these wretched huts, framed of w 
and covered with,straw, the students of Greece were lodgec 
their satisfaction, for they endured everything to attain w 
they’ called wisdom, and acquire what was termed by th 
immortality. 
Ancient Painting and John Bellini. | 

The mere reproduction of ancient forms derived from Gr 
or Roman sources, without reference to the requirements ; 
convictions of the time, can have no.influence, on the nu 
tude although it may interest scholars. The spirit wh 
inspired Classic art has long passed away, and all attempt: 
revive it, whether in literature, art or manners, must ne 
sarily fail The true problem consists in determining how 
the antique can be practically and usefully adapted to moc 
ideas. There are no remains of ancient painting as there 
of sculpture which can give us any adequate notion of 
masterpieces of the Greeks or Romans in that branch of 
The head of a Muse in the Museum of Cortona (if genui 
that of a piping Faun in the British Muséum, the Ni 
Aldobrandini in the Vatican, the well-known. mesaic of 
battle of Issus or Arbela in the Museum of Naples, the v 
paintings of Pompeii and Herculaneum, and a few of 
remains, all works of a secondary class executed for provin 
towns, afford probably but a very faint idea of them. T 
are, however, sufficient to prove that the ancients were ' 
acquainted with drawing foreshortening, colour and comp 
tion. But they do not enable us to judge of the full exten 
which this knowledge was carried by the best painters 
antiquity. We may assume that if the just and noble : 
portions, the dignified composition and the beautiful form 
Greek sculpture could be combined on the canvas with 
highest expression attained by Christian art, and with 
colour of the Venetian school, painting would attain as ne 
as possible to perfection. Giovanni Bellini appears tot 
been the first to attempt this combination, with what suc 
a series of small subjects in the Academy at Venice an 
religious allegory in the Uffizi at Florence will show. . In.tl 
the forms and composition remind us of an antique gem, 
are united to the most exquisite poetic feeling in treatn 
and the richest and most harmonious colouring. His pic 
of ‘“‘ The Bacchanals,” painted in his old age for Alfonso | 
Ferrara, and now in the possession of. the Duke 
Northumberland, shows what he might have achieved hac 
struck out this path in his youth. Titian appears to have t 
so much impressed with the beauty of the composition tha 
was induced to complete the unfinished picture, and to m 
it the first of a series of four similar subjects, two now in 
public gallery at Madrid (a Bacchanalian scene .and 
“‘ Goddess of Fecundity ”), and the fourth, the “‘ Bacchus 
Ariadne,” in the National Gallery. Nothing produced s 
the revival of the arts probably affords a better idea of 1 
the highest class of ancient painting may have been than tl 
four pictures. It may indeed be questioned whether with t 
limited scientific and technical knowledge the ancients” 
attained an equal perfection in colour. . 


The Walls of Colchester. 

The walls which were constructed at some date bety 
the invasion of Boadicea and the invasion of the first | 
Saxon settlers are unique among the inhabited towns of Bri 
Neither York nor Lincoln nor Exeter, nor even Chester, 
boast of being still girded by her Roman walls in anything 
the same perfection in which Colchester is. Nowhere els 
Britain, save in fallen Anderida and Calleva, is the line of 
old defences so thoroughly complete. But unluckily it 1 
line only While the circuit of the walls is so much 
perfect than at York and Lincoln, the fragments which 
remain at York and Lincoln have kept much more of - 
ancient masonry than can be found at Colchester. 
Colchester can show far more than can be seen at Che 
where, though the Roman lines are all but as perfectly follc 
by the later defences, little is left of the actual Roman 
beyond its foundations. It has been in many places pat 
and rebuilt over and over again; one great time above< 
patching and rebuilding is recorded in the days of Edwar¢ 
Unconquered. But the wall has a higher historic intere 
becomes a more living witness of Roman influence, from 
very fact that much of it is not actually of Roman date. 
very fact shows far more clearly, far more strikingly, hov 
arts and the memory of Rome lived on. Whatever be the 
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of any part of the walls, they are Roman ; they are built more 
Romano. It is at Colchester as it is at Trier, as it is at 
Périguetix, as it is in a crowd of other places where the influ- 
ence of Roman models had struck deep. In places of this 
kind the Roman construction lived on for ages. Here in 
Colchester we have actual bricks of Roman date in the places 
where the Roman engineer laid them. We have bricks of 
Roman date used up again in the construction of later build- 
ings. And we have bricks, not of Roman date but of thoroughly 
Roman character, made afresh at all times at least down to the 
fifteenth century. Here, where brick and timber were of 
necessity the chief materials for building, the Roman left his 
mark upon the bricks as in some other parts of Britain he left 
his mark upon the stones. Northern England reproduced the 
vast stones of the Roman wall in a crowd of buildings built 
more Romano, with masonry of massive stones. With such 
stones again, no less #zove Romano, did AZthelstan rebuild the 
walls of Exeter. Here at Colchester Roman models were no 
less faithfully followed ; but here the os Romanus naturally 
took the form of brick, and to build sore Romano meant to 
build with brick and not with stone. It meant to build with 
bricks either taken from some Roman building or cast in close 
imitation of those which the Roman buildings supplied. In 
this sense the castle of Eudo Dapifer may be called a Roman 
building. So may the one tower of Primitive Romanesque to 
be found in Colchester, which, while other towers of its type 
are of stone, reproduces in material as well as in form the 
campaniles of Italy. So may St. Botolfs Priory, second only 
to St. Albans as an instance of Roman materials, not so much 
taught to assume new shapes as brought back to their true 
Roman use before Italy began her imitation of the arts of 
Greece. But the walls are Roman in a yet stricter sense than 
any of the other buildings around them. They are the old 
walls of the colony, in many places patched, in some, we may 
believe, actually rebuilt. But they have undergone no change 
which at all destroys their personal identity. The wall is not 
an imitation, a reproduction, of a Roman wall ; it is the Roman 
wall itself, with such repairs, however extensive, as the effects 
of time and of warfare have made needful. The walls of 
Colchester are Roman walls in the sense in which the walls of 
Rome are the walls of Auretian. 


The Housing Problem. ; 
' S1R,—The sensible and well-timed letter by the Duke of 
Westminster to the Town Council of Chester, published in 
The Architect of the 27th ult., deserves the earnest attention of 
all town councils, great and small, which feel disposed to 
verstep the limits of their proper legitimate duties and 


a on the domain of our parish councils. It is rather 
lumiliating to think that so many people throughout the 
‘ountry who are thought by their constituents wise enough to 
9€ councillors should require instruction in the simple, ele- 
nentary economic lessons so*clearly stated in the Duke’s 
etter. There has been of late years evidence of a strong dis- 
osition’ On the part of municipal authorities to err in this way. 
[t does not seem to have occurred to them that any abatement 
f rent they may think proper to allow below the actual 
commercial value is Jro santo a measure of outdoor relief, 
vhich in many instances might be given with great advantage, 
mut not by a town or city council. These bodies have no 
ight to levy rates for the ‘relief of the poor, fortunately, and 
hey have no qualified organisation to undertake the proper 
listribution of such relief. If, therefore, any such work is to 
9 done the duty must devolve on the parish councils, who 
ire entitled. to levy rates for a great variety of eleemosynary 
urposes, and have duly qualified officials 


It naturally follows that if parish councils are to be dis-, 


ensers of this variety of outdoor relief they should also be 
i in with the construction or remodelling of houses to be 
O let. . 

It will, I believe, be found, if this matter be carefully 
ooked into, that this would prove to be the best arrangement 
ossible. The officers of the parish councils, both rural and 
rban, know the poor of their respective districts ; they know 
hose who deserve relief, and they also know in what form it 
lay be. most advantageously given. They will take care not 
9 provide more accommodation of the kind than is absolutely 
equired ; and will probably be content, so far as practicable, 
lerely to improve existing dwellings and to make them clean 
nd. pealthful, homes for the decent poor they think proper to 

sist. ~ r 

With the examples of Glasgow and London before us I 

annot doubt that town councils have a tendency to fall into 


70 Seridus errors in dealing with this matter—extravagance in 


{ production and misappropriation of what has been extrava- 


gantly produced. It is bad enough when the rates are used 
for the purchase of land and the erection of huge blocks of 
workmen’s dwellings ostensibly for the poorest section of the 
community, but unfit for any man having less than per 
week, but it would be infinitely worse if in these circumstances 
the authorities having committed the first blunder were 
allowed to commit another still worse and more pernicious in 
its far-reaching consequences, viz. letting these houses at less 
than their commercial value. 

The more we look into the matter the more obvious it will 
be that this one thing—misdirected charity—does more than 
all else to perpetuate that quagmire of social and moral 
degradation from which the well-meaning, who cannot find a 
more wholesome environment, too often perish, and go to 
swell the n:mbers who must be provided for in our workhouses, 
hospitals and asylums. 

The Bili at present before Parliament, to empower Boards 
to grant relief in cases where the pauper is in receipt of an 
allowance not exceeding 5s. from a friendly society is a step 
in the right direction, but another step in the same direction 
likely to be productive of still more beneficial consequences is 
wanted, namely, to empower Poor Law Boards to administer 
under certain limitations funds placed at their disposal volun- 
tarily by benevolent parishioners. This would practically con- 
stitute each parish council the charity organisation society 
of the parish, and with proper management would insure the 
offerings of the benevolent being turned to the best account, and 
ultimately result in the total suppression of vagrancy—that 
plague-spot at the root of our greatest social degradation— 
which still survives and flourishes through the misdirected 
charity of unthinking people who know not what they do 

I think a scheme could easily be devised by which 
excellent results would follow from the additional freedom of 
action, which I suggest should be granted to parish councils, 
both rural and urban.—Yours, &c , 
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JOHN HONEYMAN. 
Glasgow: March 10, 1903. 


Stained Glass of the Future. 

SIR,—While agreeing very largely with the general views: 
expressed in the paper read by Mr. Sparrow before the 
Architectural Association, I think a strong protest is necessary 
against his narrow definition of what “good glass” is, and his 
unfair assumption that other glassworkers are all alike 
fraudulent. 

Everyone working in glass for windows is aware how much 
Messrs. Powell & Sons have done to furnish workers with 
glass equal in every respect to the old glass, and most of us: 
are equally aware that for certain “antique” colours they:are 
unapproached ; but those of us who dislike paint and who are 
always seeking for the best in glasses, know equally well that 
there are certain colours and combinations that are not to be 
obtained of Messrs. Powell. Many valuable and indispensable 
antiques are produced only by other equally skilled glass- 
makers. 

Mr. Wm. Chance has laboured for many years concurrently 
with the Messrs. Powell to produce fine antique glasses, 
working, as they have, along lines suggested by artists and 
students of old glass, and attempting with success to give to 
them all that they have demanded. Mr. Wood, of Sunderland, 
and Mr. Cowper, of Glasgow, are also contributing valuable 
material to the supply, and as the rejected suitor remarked, 
“There are others.” Messrs. Powell would, I believe, be the 
first to acknowledge these facts, and unless I am greatly 
mistaken, do acknowledge it in a most practical and definite 
manner. 

If Mr. Sparrow would extend his outlook, and take the 
pick of the market regardless of make, many of his limitations 
would disappear. He would have less need to “ plate,” and he 
would discover that Venetian opalescent and gold ruby will 
“fire.” Besides this, his favourite qualities of luscious colour 
and rich depth could be indulged in to a far greater degree 
than his limited resources admit of. 

Personally, I care not whether my glass comes from Dan or 
Beersheba, England or America, as long as I can get the rich- 
ness, depth and quality I want. Sometimes a good. thing 
comes out of Nazareth. 

Early English glass originated in the “ gin bottle.” 

Prior’s glass is very fine, but being made as easily asa 
“gin bottle,” and having been placed on the market at a price 
much in excess of “gin bottles,” it has of course been imitated. . 
Any gin-bottle blower could blow it and any antique mixer 
could prepare the metal. The similar glass produced by other 
makers is as good in all but name, and in some respects, 
notably in brilliance, it is even better. For such a’position as 
the clerestory windows in Westminster Cathedral, Norman 
glass slabs are more effective and bright than Prior’s glass, 
and much better metal. . 

The points of value in these slabs lie in the convexity of the 
fire surface, and in the clearness and irregularity of the air 
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bubbles and striations that diffract the light and diffuse it 
within the glass. 

The conclusion that a glass worker would substitute other 
makes or avoid the use of the two glasses named for extra 
profit is absurd. Powell’s antique glasses, colour for colour, 
are the same price.as those of Messrs. Chance. Messrs. Cowper 
actually cost more, but the cost of the actual glass in an 1m- 
portant window is such a fraction of the whole that it never 
enters into the artist’s consideration. His one point is to get 
his colour right, and to that end he dips into his stock, usually 
arranged somewhat like an artist’s palette and regardless of 
maker, and takes just such bits as fit in with his requirements. 

The suggestion that an architect should specify makes of 
antique glass as he does makes of drain pipes is distinctly 
humorous. A similar suggestion might be made to the artist 
in oils, thus :—‘‘ Paint the historical panels ro feet by 6 feet in 
Jones’s colours only, Smith’s oils to be used for thinnings.” I 
hardly think any self-respecting craftsman would submit to 
these limitations, simply because if he did so he would be 
driven to the shifts that Mr. Sparrow adopts, as painting upon 
thin brittle sheet glass because his glass won’t “fire,” and 
using two or three thicknesses to get a necessary colour. 

I have occupied too much space to say anything about 
Mr. Sparrow’s technological remarks, but here again does he 
not attempt to limit his outlook to his own methods and elevate 
his own practices into universal principles? Is it not, too, a 
little bold to say of a common everyday practice among glass 
workers, it “has never been thought of hitherto”? I refer to 
the recognition of timbre and texture. 

The limitations of the would-be artist in glass are all too 
narrow, and his opportunities and possibilities all too scarce. 
There is no necessity to draw unnatural boundaries closer still. 

WALTER J. PEARCE. 
Manchester: March 8, 1993. 


Marlborough House. 

S1R,—I notice that in your issue for March 6 you say that 
the delay in the commencement of the sanitary~ work at 
Marlborough House “ was due in the first place to the presence 
of guests for the Coronation, and in the second place to the 
illness of Professor Corfield, the sanitary inspector for the 
Board of Works.” 

As the latter part of this statement is entirely incorrect, I 
shall be obliged by your stating in your next issue that the 
sanitary work at Marlborough House was in no way delayed 
by my recent illness, and was as a matter of fact commenced 
while I was abroad, and about two months before I was taken 
ill. —I remain, yours faithfully, W. H. CORFIELD. 

19 Savile Row, W.: March 9, 1903. 
[ The statement in question was an official explanation.—ED. | 


GENERAL. 


The Regulations of the Royal Academy are likely to be 
altered next year. Academicians and Associates will, it is said, 
be allowed to send in only six works instead of eight, while 
with outsiders only two pictures will be received. 


Two Urns have been found during excavations in Whitgift 
Street, Croydon, each containing nearly 2,000 bronze coins, in 
all about 3,800. They were conveyed to the town hall, and 
afterwards some of them were submitted to the authorities at 
the British Museum. There it was found that the majority 
were of the Emperor Constantine, and almost all appear to 
have been issued from 300 A.D to 375 A.D They are ina 
wonderful state of preservation, and after a little polishing the 
designs are almost as distinct as in modern coins, while on 
some the words “ Gloria Romanorutin ” are easily decipherable. 

An Automobile Exhibition will be held in the Agricul- 
tural Hall from March 21 to 28. Almost every variety of car 
will be seen. 

A Correspondent of the Stazdard in New York states :— 
Messrs. Horgan & Slattery, the favourite architects of “ Tam- 
many,” have of late had several designs rejected by the new 
Municipal Art Commission Recently they submitted drawings 
of statues from St. Peter’s in Rome and other masterpieces. 
The Commission disapproved them as “ inartistic, crude, un- 
worthy and inharmonious.” ; 

Mr. Robert Walter Macbeth has been elected a Royal 
Academician. He became an Associate in 1883. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has filed plans for a museum to 
be built of marble next door to his New York residence, in 
which he will collect the art treasures upon which he has spent 
10,000,000 dols. during the past twenty years, and which are 
now scattered in London and Paris and various places in Italy 
and Greece. 


The Royal Society of British Artists on Monday last 


elected the following members :—P. Paul, Wallace Rimington, 
Emile Fuchs, M.V.O., Sydney Lee and J. W. Schofield. 


The City Engineer has prepared plans for widenin 
Bishopsgate Street Without, between Angel Alley and th 
City’s boundary, to a uniform width of 70 feet. The outlay i 
estimated at 333,900/. The co-operation of the Londo 
County Council is to be invited. 

A New Town Hall at a cost of. 750,000/. is proposed to 
erected in Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

¥Yhe Sending-in Days for the Salon of the Sociét 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts are from March 9 to Il, except fc 
associates, who have until March 27, and for sociétaires, wh 
have till April 2. Varnishing day is April 15, and at the rivz 
salon April 30. 

Alderman Sir Henry Knight has given notice of his ir 
tention to propose to the Corporation of London the necessit 
of considering the provisions of the London Building Act, 1809, 
and other cognate statutes, and their effect.on the propert 
trade and commerce of the City, and of reporting what amenc 
ments are desirable. 


The Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, U.S.A 
has recently received from Mr. Andrew Carnegie, vice-pres 
dent of the Board of Trustees, an additional endowment « 
125,000 dollars for the Carnegie laboratory of engineering. 

An Exhibition of Mohammedan art is about to be hel 
in Paris. It will comprise examples produced between 62: 
the year of the flight from Mecca, to the end of the eighteent 
century in Asia, Egypt; Turkey and Spain. — f 

The Académie des Beaux-Arts have awarded th 
Archille Leclire architectural prize of 1,000 francs to M. Rer 
Brassart, pupil of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. M. P. Olme 
pupil of M. Redon, received an honourable mention. Tt 
subject was “‘A Monumental Entrance to a Library.” i 

Remains of a Roman Bath with a large number | 
drinking vessels were discovered a few days ago in excavation 
for a new bath in Wiesbaden. eae ae 

Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A., has presented to the Corpor 
tion Art Gallery at the Guildhall his picture “ The Temptatio 
in the Wilderness,” which was exhibited at the Royal Academ 
some years ago. chi a 

Count Bilow, the German Chancellor, has written | 
Professor Dérpfeld, the director of the Archzeological Institu 
at Athens, congratulating him on the appearance of his ne 
work “ Troja und Ilion” and on the success of the Institute, 


The Transvaal and Orange Colony. Railway Conference hz 
decided to recommend a new Natal-Johannesburg line by wa 
of the Wilge river, at an estimated cost of 1,330,000/, 

The “Deutsche Kunstverein,” or Art Union, has durin 
the ten years of its existence expended about 12,000/. on work 
of art. There have been distributed 139 oil-painting 
30 water-colours, 71 works of sculpture, 868 engraving 
597 illustrated works and 1,068 reproductions of famous work 

The Zifteh Barrage, between Cairo and the sea, formin 
a complement to the barrages at Assouan and Assiut, wé 
opened by the Khedive last Saturday. The new barrage | 
408 yards long, and comprises fifty arches, each 164 feet broa 
There is also a lock 184 feet long and 4o feet wide. The co 
has been 450,00c/. 

A Cycle Track is to be laid out along the Cours la Reir 
between the Place de la Concorde and the Place de Alm 
If the experiment is successful it may be repeated in oth 
parts of Paris. ‘ 

Mr. Laurence Hobson will read a paper on Monday befor 
the. Liverpool Architectural Association on the “Ancie1 
Churches of Wirral.” 


The fIaternational Society of Sculptors, Painters an 
Gravers will open their exhibition in Budapest early in Apr 
There will be a British section. 

The South wall of the sanctuary of Peterborough Cathi 
dral is being underpinned. Three stone coffins, one very larg 
and two small ones, and the stem ofia Saxon cross, richly orn 
mented with moulding of a well-known Celtic pattern, hai 
been discovered. The spot is the north-eastern extremity ' 
the Saxon church which was destroyed by fire by the Dane 
and. probably formed’ part of a monastic burial-groun 
Archeologists believe the small coffins may have been tho! 
of the children of one of the kings of Mercia. The cross 1s" 
be preserved in the cathedral. | 

A Paper on “ Artistic Fans” will be read before the Socie 
of Arts on Tuesday next, at 4.30 P.M., by Miss Hannah Falck 
Sir George Birdwood, K.C.I.E., C.S.I’,will preside. g 

- Winder the auspices of the Aberdeen Federated Buildin 
Trades, a dinner took place in the Imperial Hotel, Aberdee 
on the 6th inst. Mr. John Morgan presided, and Mr. A. Hal 
carpenter, acted as vice-president. : | 
'  Plans-have been prepared for the erection of a new chur¢ 
and chapel in connection with the Tennyson Road Wesleyé 
Methodist church, Preston, at a cost of 5,500/. The chur 
will provide sitting accommodation for 450 worshippers. Tl 
present premises will be continued as an infants’ school. 
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ARTHUR MARSHALL, Architect. 
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£UPPLEMENT 


THE 


Bechitect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

in view of the many difficulties which are certain to artse in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
‘the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial. Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. y 

[he authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 

_ necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
Publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

jorvrespondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
«” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
_ appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLACK POOL.—April 14 —Designs are invited for a technical 
chool to be erected in Blackpool at a cost not exceeding 
5,000/. Premiums of 62/, 25/. and 15/, will be awarded for 
esigns adjudged of sufficient merit, and placed first, second 
nd third in order respectively. Mr. John S. Brodie, borough 
urveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

CASTLEFORD, YORKS.— March 31.—Designs are invited for 

free library. Premiums 15/. and to/. respectively. Mr. H. 
I. Broadbent, clerk to Urban District Council, Fown Hall, 
astleford. ; 

CHEPPING WycomMBE —April 4—Designs are invited for 
3€ erection of a town hall and municipal buildings. Premiums 
f Ico guineas and 25 guineas will be awarded for the designs 
lacen first and second respectively. Mr. T. J. Rushbrooke, 
orough surveyor, 77 Easton Street, Wycombe. 

FENTON.—April 30 —Designs are invited for a public 
ee library. Premiuins of 60/. and 307. are offered for the two 
lected designs. Mr. S. A. Goodall, surveyor, Town Hall, 
enton. 

HULL.— March 3t.—Designs in competition are invited for 
ctension of the town hall Premiums of 300/., 200/ and 1oo/, 
e Offered. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 


MANCHESTER.—April 30.—Architects within a radius of 
thirty miles of Manchester are invited to submit competitive 
designs for an hospital to be erected*in: Quay Street, Man- 
chester, at a cost not to exceed 14,0007, Premiums of 752., 50/. 
and 25/. respectively will be awarded. , Mr. James Fildes, 
hon. secretary, Quay Street, Manchester. 

SUNDERLAND.—April 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
alterations and additions to Victoria Hall,.Sunderland. Pre- 
miums of roo/., 50/7. and 25/7. will be awarded for the first, 
second and third designs respectively.. Mr. F. M. Bowey, 
Town Hall, Sunderland. en 

TASMANIAN SOLDIERS’ NATIONAL “MEMORIAL —A pre- 
mium of twerity guineas is offered for the. best design fora 
national memorial to be erected to Tasmanian soldiers who 
lost their hves-during the recent war in South Africa. The 
cost of the memorial must not exceed; 1,000/., and full par- 
ticulars can be had on application to the Agent-General for 
Tasmania, 5 Victoria Street, S.W. . 

YEOVIL —April 10,—Premiums of twenty and ten guineas 
respectively are offered for the two best schemes for laying-out 
a'piece of land on which it is proposed to erect a town hall, 
municipal buildings, markets, &c: Particulars may be obtained 
from the Borough Surveyor, at the Town Hall. 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 


ALNWICK.— March 31.—For erection of a 150-quarter malt- 
house, adjoining the Tweed Dock and North-Eastern Railway 
sidings at Tweedmouth, Berwick-on-Tweed, Messrs. Brewill & 
Bailey, architects, 44 Parliament Street, Nottingham. 

ASHEORD.—March 16 —For erection of a small scullery in 
connection with the infirmary of the workhouse, Willesborough, 
Ashford, Kent. Mr. T. H. Wilde, architect, Albemarle Road, 
Willesborough. 

BARNSLEY.—March 16.—For erection of a house and shop 
at Four Lanes End,. Mapplewell. Messrs. Crawshaw & Wil- 
kinson, architects, 13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BaTH.—March 17 —For general repair of the Bath stone- 
work to the exterior of the Cross Bath and the west portico of 
the hot baths. Mr. Alfred J. Taylor, 18 New Bond Street, 
Bath. 

BEDMINSTER.— March 17.—For extension of a factory at 
Bedminster. Messrs. Oatley & Lawrence, architects, Edin- 
burgh Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

BRIDLINGTON.—March 18.—For erection of an isolation 
hospital at Bempton Lane. Mr. A, E. Matthewman, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Bridlington. 

BRIGHOUSE —March 26.—For erection of a chancel, &c., 
to St Martin’s Church. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, architect, The 
College, Durham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—March 20.—For enlargement of the head 
post office at Bournemouth. Particulais, &c, may be seen on 
application to the Postmaster. 

BRADFORD.—March 17.—For erection ‘of two shops in 
Darley Street. Mr. C. H. Hargreaves, architect, Exchange 
Buildings, Bradford. 

COALVILLE —March 17 —For erection ofa pumping station 
and engineer’s cottage at Coalville, Leicester. Mr. Thomas 
Jesson, clerk, Urban District Council, Coalville, Leicester, 


CHESTER —March 26—For erection of lavatories in the 
public market. Particulars may be obtained at the office ot 
the City Surveyor, Town Hall. 

CoRK.—March 22.—For erection of dwelling-house at 
Ballinlough Road, Mr. D. J. Coakley, architect, 1 Charlotte 
Quay, Cork. 

CROFT.— March 16 —For erection of four cottages. Messrs. 
Clark & Moscrop, architects, Feethams, Darlington. 
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STURTEVANT SYSTEM. 


CACTLY MEETS THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
TO REPORT ON THIS SUBJECT. 
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>TURTEVANT ENGINEERING Co. Lt. 147 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


East Ham.—March 16—For erection of a technical | 


school adjacent to the town hall, and a building for refuse 
destructor at the.sewage works. The Chairman of the Council, 


Town Hall, East Ham. 


EccLes.—March 16.—For supply of the following goods 
for the year ending March 31, 1904:—Setts (lonkey, paving, 
crossing, grit, no granite), flags (natural and concrete), flags 
(manhole, lamp-eye and gully), kerbs (straight and circular), 
channel stones (straight and circular), pitch, creosote oil, tar, 
prepared tar, limestone (broken to yarious gauges), limestone 
cubes and chippings (various sizes), granite macadam and 
chippings (broken to various gauges), castings, pit or river 
gravel. Mr. Wm. Henry Hickson, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Eccles. 

ELLENBOROUGH.—March 16.—For erection of reading- 
room, &c., Ellenborough. Mr. J. Bell, the School House, 
Ellenborough. * 


Giossop.—For erection of four-storey stone building. 
Messrs. Olive & Partington, Ltd, Turn Lee Mills, Glossop. 


GRAVESEND —March 25.—For erection of an infectious 
diseases hospital at Whitehall Road, Cobham, near Gravesend. 
Mr. E. Godfrey Page, architect, 4 and 5 Warwick Court, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C. 

HALIFAX.—March 19.—For erection of a residence at 
Clover Hill, Halifax. Mr. Raymond Berry, architect, Com- 
mercial Street, Halifax. 

HARTLEPOOL —March 21.—For erection of a public library 
in Northgate. Mr. H. C. Crummack, borough engineer, 
Borough Buildings, Hartlepool. 


Hutt —For erection of five new houses, Anlaby Road ; 
new premises, Alfred Gelder Street, and new premises, corner 
of Anlaby Road and Brook Street. Mr, John. M. Dossor, 
architect, Manor Street, Hull. 


HvuLL.—For erection of offices in Parliament Street. 
Messrs. Brodrick, Lowther & Walker, architects, Hull. 


HUNTINGDON —March 18.—For erection of post office at 
Huntingdon. All particulars may be obtained at H.M. Office 
of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

ILFORD.—Match 24.—For erection of a crematorium at the 
City of London cemetery, Little Ilford, Essex. Clerk of the 
City of London Burial Board, Guildhall, E.C. 


ILKLEY.—March 16.—For erection of a cottage hospital ¢ 
Ilkley. Messrs, Adkin & Hill, architects, Prudential Building; 
Bradford. a 

IRELAND.—March 17.—For erection of a teachers’ residenc 
in connection with Lisnaskea National.school No. 2. Th 
Rev. Albert E, Glanville, Newtownbutler, Lisnaskea. 

IRELAND.—March 19—For erection of a convent an 
chapel, Governors of St. John’s Hospital, Limerick. M 
Brian E. F. Sheehy, architect, 57 George Street, Limerick, 

IRELAND —March 23.—For additions and_ alterations | 
Listoke House, Drogheda. Mr, Frederick Shaw architec 
Drogheda, 

IRELAND.—March 23 —For erection of a kiln, bins ar 
other works, at Drogheda Brewery. Mr. Frederick Sha’ 
architect, Drogheda. 

IRELAND.—March 26.—For alterations to kitchen and tl 
erection of a new service-room, &c, at the Down Distri 
Lunatic Asylum buildings. Messrs Graeme-Watt & Tutloc 
architects, 77A Victoria Street, Belfast. 

ISLEWORTH.—March 18.—For demolition of old workhou 
premises off the Twickenham Road, Isleworth. Mr. Willia 
Stephens, clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth, W. 

KEGWORTH.—For erection of a branch store, comprisil 
three shops, at Kegworth. Mr. Ernest R. Ridgway, archite: 
Long Eaton, near Nottingham. 

KENDAL.—March 20.— For erection of three dwellin 
houses at Burneside. Mr. Stephen Shaw, architect, Kendal. 


KNUTSFORD.—March 20.—For the construction of a bri 
gasholder tank, 92 feet in diameter and 22 feet deep, 2) 
boundary wall on the premises of the Knutsford Light a 
Water Company. Mr. W. S. Inman, secretary, Offic: 
Princess Street, Knutsford. 


LAMPETER.—March 21.—For erection of assembly roo} 
at Lampeter. Mr. LI. Bankes-Price, architect, 28 High Stre 
Lampeter. | 


LrEDs.—For the erection of a workshop in Bowman Lai 
Leeds. Messrs. Elsworth Bros., Bowman Lane, Leeds. 


LEVENSHULME —March 16.—For erection of a greenhot 
and potting-shed at the recreation grounds, Chapel Stre 
Levenshulme, Lancs. Mr. James Jepson, surveyor, Guard) 
Chambers, Tiviot Dale, Stockport. . 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON THE SUNBURY WALL DECORAT 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relief & | 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fill 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. | 


CAMEOID, 


Telegrams, 
‘‘Lincrusta-Walton, London." 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliat 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 


FREDK, WALTON & CO. Ltp., Sole Qantufacturers 
4 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


and Patent 


Telepho) 
No. 8769. GE 


MELLOWES & CO.’S : 


ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZIN 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


All particulars ! 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LIVERPOOL —March 16.—For repairs at the workhouse, 
Brownlow Hill,-and other parochial buildings Mr. H. J. 
Hagger, vestry clerk, Parish Offices, Brownlow Hill. 


_ -LIVERPOOL.—March 21.—For erection of (1) public lava- 
tory at Bowersdale Park, Seaforth ; (2) bowl-house and shelter 
at Victoria Park, Waterloo ; (3) shelter at Victoria Park, 
Waterloo, Mr. F. Spencer Yates, surveyor, Town Hall, 
Waterloo. 

LonpoN, W.—March 17.—For alteration to arches in 
the goods yard, &c., at Paddington Station, for the Great 
Western Railway Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, 
Paddington Station, London. 

LonGc Eaton.—March 16.—For erection of a three-storey 
factory in Leopold: Street, Long Eaton. Mr. John Sheldon, 
architect, Darley House, Long Eaton. 


Lump.—March 16.— For additions to National school, 
Lumb. Mr. A. Brocklehurst, architect, Waterfoot. 


“LYNDHURST.—March 16 —For additions and redrainage at 
Lyndhurst police station, Hants. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county 
surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 


~ MANCHESTER.—For erection of the first section of the 
Manchester Jewish Hospital. Mr. W. Cecil Hardisty, architect, 
5 John Dalton Street. 

MANCHESTER.—March 16.—For erection of the Victoria 
Baths, High Street, Chorlton-on-Medlock. Particulars may 
be obtained at the office of the City Architect, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.— March 21.—For construction of an under- 
ground lavatory for males at the junction of Corporation Street 
and Miller Street, Manchester. Particulars may be obtained 
at tle offices of the City Surveyor, Town Hall. 


MANCHESTER.—March 24.—For construction of a retaining 
wall, &c., at Auburn Street, London Road. Particulars may be 
‘had on application at the City Surveyor’s office, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 

MANSFIELD WOODHOUSE —March 20.—For erection of a 
house and shop, with outbuildings, at the corner of Debdale 
Road and Sherwood Street, Mansfield Woodhouse, Mr. J. H. 
Keble Fisher, architect, Cresswell, near Mansfield. 

MorLeEy.—March 16.—For extensions and additions to 
residence in New Brighton, Morley, Yorks. Messrs. T. A. 
Buttery & S. B. Bird, architects, Albion Walk, Leeds. 


ELECTRIC 


IY DRO-EXTRACTORS.|  zsras. 


itr i 


Construction. 


THE LIMMER 


SPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


LIMITED. 


Telegrams, Telephone, 
“LIMMER, LONDON.” 2147 
London Wall. 


ir) 
Form or Broce 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET. LONDON, E.O. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 


MumpBy.—March 19 —For restoration of the nave and aisle 
of Mumby Church, near Alford, Lincs. Mr. C. Hodgson 
Fowler, architect, The College, Durham. 


NANTWICH.—March 16.—For erection of Congregational 
schools, Monks Lane, Nantwich. Mr. R. Matthews, architect, 
Nantwich. 


NORWICH.—March 19.—For erection of two blocks of 
workmen’s dwellings in Angel Road. Mr. Arthur E. Collins, 
city engineer. 


PATRICROFT.—March 24 —For additions to the Guardians’ 
offices. Messrs. Hurrell & Taylor, Brazennose Street, Man- 
chester. 


PENZANCE.—March 21.—For erection of a villa residence 
at Lescudjack, Penzance. Mr. Oliver Caldwell, Victoria 
Square, Penz2z: ce, 

PORTSMOUTH.—March 18.—For erection of a galvanised 
iron shelter, with water-closet adjoining, near the entrance 
lodge in the Stamshaw recreation ground. Mr. Alexander 
Hellard, town clerk, Town Hall, Portsmouth, 


PRESTWICH.— March 21.—For erection of twenty-one 
cottages on the vacant land south of North Road, Prestwich, 
Lancs. Particulars may be obtained upon application to the 
Co-operative Society’s Office, Warwick Street, Prestwich. 


PupsEy.—March 18.—For erection of a brick chimney at 
the Waterloo mills, Pudsey, York's. Messrs Jowett Kendall & 
J. Harper Bakes, architects, Calverley Chambers, Victoria 
Square, Leeds. 


RADCLIFFE —March 17.—For construction of basement, 
foundations to buildings, open space and other works in con- 
nection therewith on the south side of Market Place, Radcliffe, 
Lancs. Mr. J. Sharples, clerk, Urban District Council Offices, 
Radcliffe. 

RADSTOCK —March 18 —For reconstruction of a section of 
retaining wall situate on the Bath New Road. Mr, G. H. 
Gibson, surveyor, Radstock, Bath. 

SCOTLAND —For erection of a cottage at Bothwell Park, 
near Bellshill. Mr. James Davidson, architect, Academy 
Street, Coatbridge. 

SCOTLAND.—March 16.—For alterations to the Dennistoun 
and Dalmarnock tramways depots, Glasgow. Mr. John 
Young, general manager, 88 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 


DELTA ALLOYS, No. |. & IV. 


(1871. 


RESIST CORROSION. 
DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS, 


DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 
MANCANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 
YELLOW METAL, CUN METAL, ETC. 


THE DELTA METAL CO., LTD. 


110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


| 


By its use 


STRONGEST MALLEABLE BRONZE, 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
-0TT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free, 
THR 


NORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO. 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS 


alone can any 
Building be rendered 
Ansoiutely Safo from Fire 
HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS: 

TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


ILAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 
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SCOTLAND.—March 16.—For erection of public baths and 
wash-houses in Baltic Street, Glasgow. Mr. J. Lindsay, clerk, 
City Chambers, Glasgow. 


SCOTLAND —March 16.— For erection of sanitation works, 
consisting of forty-one brick water-closet shafts, with closets 
and accessories, cast-iron and lead water pipes, sewers, man- 
holes, sewage purification works, &c, and other contingent 
works, Barleith Buildings, for the Glasgow and South-Western 
Railway Company. Mr. F. H. Gillies, secretary, St. Enoch 
Station, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND. —March! 23.—For erection of a central police 
office in St. Andrew’s.: Square and St. Andrew’s Street, 
Glasgow. Mr. J. Lindsay, clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

STONEY STANTON.*-March 21.—For erection of a shop, 
stores, public hall and cottage. Mr. Hugh Carpenter, 

> Humberstone Gate, Leicester. Ae 


SWINDON — 
fire station at Lansdown Road, Swindon. 
town clerk, Town Hall, Swindon. 

TAUNTON —March 24 —For erection of a farmhouse at 
Brewers Water, Crowcombe, Taunton. Mr. George G. Straw- 
bridge, Alma Street, Taunton. 

THETFORD.—March 16.—For erection of a schoolroom, 
&c,, at the Congregational church, Shipdham.-. Rev. A, J. 
Fitton, Everleigh, Shipdham. 

THRELKELD —March 18 —For erection of a farmhouse at 
Doddick, Threlkeld, Penrith, Mr J. W. Rothery, Eaglesfield. 

THRESHFIELD —For erection of stables, &c., in connection 
with the proposed new hotel at Threshfield, Skipton. Mr. 
John W. Broughton, architect, 19 High Street, Skipton. 


WALES.— March 25 —-~For erection of twenty-five dwelling- 
houses at Fleur-de-Lys, Pengam, Mr. Geo. Kenshole, archi- 
tect, Station Road, Bargoed. 


WALES.— March 16.—For erection of boundary and retain- 
ing walls, levelling, &c., of recreation ground at Pontlottyn. 
Mr. John Jones, Hengoed, v7d Cardiff. 


farch:18.—For erection of a corrugated iron 
Mr. Robt. Hilton, 


WALES.—March 17,—For erection of twenty-four dwelling- 


houses on Pwll Glas Farm, .Pengam, 
House, Pengam. 

WALES.—March 18 —For erection of aschoolroom attached 
to Pisgah Independent chapel, Groeslon, R.S.O. Mr. John 
Hughes, secretary, Carmel. 


Mr. D. Williams, School 


WALES.—March 18.—For erection of. thirty-eight cottages. | 


at Godreaman. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Aberdare. _ 

WALES.—March 18.—For erection of eleven houses, a villa’ 
residence and outbuildings, stabling, &c, in Pennant Street, 
Ebbw Vale. Mr. B. J. Francis, architect, Abervagenny. 

WALES.—-March 21.—For erection of the following build- 
ings in Pontardawe:—Ten cottages in Grove Road and two 
business premises and dwelling-houses in Herbert Street. 
Mr. David J. Michael, architect, 5 Herbert Street, Pontardawe. 

WALES.—March 21.---For the erection of a new chapel at- 
Langum, Pem. The Rev. W. Davies, Rosedale, Langum. 

WALES.—March 22.,—For erection of farm buildings at: 
Treriffith, Moylgrove. 
tects, 24 King Street, Carmarthen. 

WALTHAMSTOW —March 24.—For erection of a timber. 
refreshment kiosk at Lloyd Park. Mr. G. W. Holmes, engineer, 
Town Hall, Walthamstow. 

WALWORTH.—April 2.—For alterations and decorative 
repairs to Nos. 194, 196, 198 and 200, Boyson Road, S E, for 
the purpose of converting the same into a reception home for — 
children. Mr. G. D. Stevenson, architect, 13 and 14 King” 
Street, Cheapside, E.C. 

WARMINSTER.—-March 21.—For erection of twelve cottages 
in the Old Brewery Yard. Mr. A. F. tone architect, 
53 Market Place, Warminster. 

WARMINSTER.—March 25 —For covering-in the market 
house. Plans and specification can be seen at Longleat 
estate office. 

WARNINGCAMP.— March 17.—For erection of a ‘classroom 
adjoining the school at Warningcamp, near Arundel, Sussex. 
Mr. Arthur Shelley, clerk, Town Offices, Littlehampton. 

WATFORD.—For enlargement of the Watford district 
hospital. Mr. C. P. Ayres, architect, Watford. 

WATFORD —March 25.—For additions to the electric-light 
station. Mr. D. Waterhouse, surveyor, 14 High Street. ; 

WENSLEYDALE.—March 16.—For rebuilding a portion of 
Bolton Hall, near Leyburn, Wensleydale, Yorkshire. Mr. C. 
Hodgson FOr architect, The College, Durham 


Methodist church and school at West Auckland. Mr. R. Race! ’ 
architect, Westgate, Weardale. 


WHITBY.—March 20.—For sanitary alterations in the work- - 
house. Particulars may be had at the bet dese uke 


| 
/ 
: 
: 
| 


Messrs. George Morgan & Son, archi- _ 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, : 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4. & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Guantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE'S ‘“INK-PHOTO ” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of Esa TES, with or ‘without Views, tastefully 
lithoy: aphed and printed i in colours. 


PHOTO- LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TaBLHS, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. dele eh Specifi- 
cation. Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 p 


OLDACRES & cO., ‘62 CHANOBRY LANE, 


oe W.O. 
‘Quantities ’’ Box, 14” xO" x5", 2s. eac 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘ <ajraebon, London.’ 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
nmaraded on Application. 
MrDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OaTALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles, 

Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 

Squares Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 

HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED poonePRAWANG, OFFICE, 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., s.W., 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903. price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CoO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bride. S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


A. HARRIS, 


T. 
SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON. S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘* DURABLE ” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
CALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 


Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


Catalogues on Application. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE,|HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


.1 & 2 Castle St., Long Aere, London, W.C. 


‘POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


‘POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up 
73 inches widey, 


‘POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


i} 


| POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOO 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHI 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMONI 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadwa 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, < Cartoons, London. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


We ee 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restor 
Telegrams, ‘“‘ FURS, NOTTINGHAM. oe 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 
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EMPTYING 


To em} 
TWIN STOP-COCK. — 
As used by War Office and 


London School Board. 


GARRATT & ; CO 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


El 


WHITEHAVEN.—March 16—For rebuilding 42 Scotch 
Street. Mr. J. S. Moffat, architect, 53 Church Street, White- 


haven. 


Wuitpy.—March 21.—For alterations (including reroofing) 
to Lythe Hall. Messrs. R. Lofthouse & Sons, architects, 


62 Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 


WINCHESTER —March 25 —For erection of three cottages 
Mr: Thomas Stopher, surveyor, 


at Houghton, Winchester. 
57 High Street, Winchester. 


hospital now in c 


under-Lyne. 


TENDERS, 


ASHTON-UNLER-LYNE. 
For putting-in of water-mains, hydrants, standpipes, hosepipes, 
extincteurs and other appliances for fire extinction at the 


ourse of erection. Messrs. JOHN EATON, 


Sons & CANTRELL, architects, Stanford Street, Ashton- 


MATHER & PLATT, Park Works, Manchester (acceffed ). 


WREXHAM.—March 23.—For erection of a wrought-iron 


shed in the clinker yard, Willow Road. 
town clerk, Wrexham. 


THE BOSTEL FIRE. 


THE Coalbrookdale Company, Ltd., are showing at their 
London showrooms, 221 Queen Victoria Street, their newly- 
introduced Bostel stove, slow or quick combustion grate, which 


burns ordinary house coal without smoke, 


is now universally recognised. This is not, however, by any 


means its only strong point. Another is 


about éight hours with a consumption of about 15} Ibs. of coal 
Then it is of very attractive appearance 


and no attention. 


is said that it will effectually cure a smoky chimney. 
Fires therein are very easy 


the utmost simplicity in working. 


Mr. Thomas Bury, 


S. Squi 


a desideratum which 


that it will burn for 


It 
It is of CroMPTON & Co 


cepted ) . 


to light and when lit give out a capital heat. Its peculiarity 


consists in that it is so made that the fire burns either sunk in 
the hearth or it can be tilted up to burn with the bars raised. 


The advantages of this combination are 


has to be provided through the hearth, yet there is no difficulty 
in getting the fire to light or to burn up when required. The 
grate when tilted up induces a quick draught and the fire soon 
becomes a glowing mass of smokeless fuel ; the bars. are then 
lowered to the sunk position, bringing the fire well forward so 
that practically the whole of the heat generated is given out 
into the room, and the gases as they pass into the chimney 
Combustion is slow; the fire will burn for 
hours without any attention or additional fuel, and the coal 
burns away to a powder, which falls into the pan below the 


are quite cool. 


bars and is easily removed. 


For alterations and 


great. No air duct Auckland, and t 
Mr. 
Auckland. 


G. H. Bell, Bishop 


W. PERKI 


land, joiner 


Goggie & McDon 
terer. 


R. Thompson, Bishop 
E. Thompson, Bishop Auckland, plumber . 


BARNSLEY. 


For erection of two houses and outbuildings in Sheffield Road, 
Barnsley. Messrs. CRAWSHAW & WILKINSON, architects, 
13 Regent Street, 


Barnsley. 


Accepted tenders. 
re, Sheffield Road, mason. 


W. Goodyear & Son, Sheffield Koad, joiner. 
W. Scholey, Doncaster Road, slater. 
E, Broley, Park Road, plumber. 
‘J. Shaw, Park Road, plasterer. 
W. Smith, Sheffield Road, painter. 
Snowden & Son, Market Street, electric lighting. 


BERMONDSEY. 


For supply of cast-iron arc lamp columns, arc and incandescent 
lamps, and switch pillars, &c. 


, LTD, London Wall (ae- 
ii « - 41,454 0 0 


. . ? 


BISHOP AUCKLAND. 


9 


additions to South Road, Bishop 
he erection of printing works at the rear 


of the premises, for the Auckland Times and Herald, Ltd. 


NS, architect, Victoria Street, Bishop 
Auckland, mason, &c. . efioami ge 4 
W. Hope & Sons, Coundon, near Bishop Auck- 
: : - : 15s), .0} “O 
Auckland, painter 36 0 0 
yen z3E1Os 0 
ough, Bishop Auckland, plas- 
4 X : - : 2 ; parr2ga 2. 2 
J. & R. Mascall, Bishop Auckland, slater . pe DS SG 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


2AG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
jphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 


WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
ULGAN HOUSE, 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


very description of ironwork for the Ixterior and 

nterior of Churches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

Designs and Estimates supplied. _ Trial order solicited. 


NV. SALTER & CO. 
_.. SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 

a AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 
yy ©6Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
4] Flat Roofs, Basement and other 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphalte 


ing Work. All communications to 
37 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON. W. 
A SS I 


ve HELLIWELL 


**PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


*ATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS, 


NDOM OFFICES 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.| ay ; a 
pepe ain 
y OLUME LXVIIL. OF THE ARCHITECT.| ¥ 


_Fandsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d 
Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


STANCGHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees. 


A LIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


14 
THE ARCHITECT ” 
Will be forwarded on application to 
GILBERT WOOD & Co. LTD., 
Imperial Buildings. Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS. 
| WALTER’S penetra 


VENTILATORS 


THE MOST POWERFUL | 


EXTRACTOR MADE. 
Also Makers of WALTER'S Patent| 
Solid Hinged Sherringhams, Mica| 
Flaps, Tobin’s Tubes, Smoky Ohim- 
ney Oowls; &c. 


DESIGN No. 1-0. 


WALTERS( Wolverhampton) 

Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 

. London Representative :— 


MR. H. J. HORTON, 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd. 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
|The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 


| Sole Makers: GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 


\Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Honses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


FIRE.» 


INSURANCE COMPAN 


LIVERPOOK. 


|Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 


ARCHITEGTS for introduction of Business. 


| 85Graceehurch Street, 
E.C | 


Subscribed Capital, 22,228 875. 
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SUPPLEMENT , 
BIRMINGHAM. BRADFORD. : 
For sewerage works, Minworth and Curdworth. Messrs. | For erection of a Baptist chapel and school at Legram’s Lar 
WILLcox & RAIKES, engineers, Union Chambers, 63 and Horton Grange Road, Bradford. Mr. ABM. SHAR) 
Temple Row, Birmingham, architect, Pearl Assurance Buildings, Market Stree 

Bradford. 

Minworth. 


Accepted tenders. 


H. Law. 0 NE Sa ah es de Sp SOOO C. Booth & Son, Lidget Green, mason, 
J. Hodson & Sons . ; j } : - 2,880 0 0 I. Taylor, Lees, near Keighley, joiner. 
A. Heaps . . . : . ; - 2,604 8 1 Taylor & Parsons, Ltd., Harris Street, steelwork. 
Currall, Lewis & Martin s ‘ é : 2 ADT EMO TO G. Jackson, Gaythorne Road, plumber. 
Johnson & Langley * 9. + swe 2,415 3 8 J. & W: Bates, 827 Manchester Road, plasterer. 
C. Chamberlain : : : wks - 2,389 7 0 J. Smithies, Great Horton, Bradford, slater. 
R. W. Barker . rhb Be A ie ree ee T. Mears, Wade Street, heating. 
a Ben Ge SONS 2 og hele) Ee as Be ; : W. Priestley, Girlington, Bradford, painter. 
. Jew ; : 3 3 : : : Hi 
J. Mackay é : : : 3 : oe BESO A oT CARSHALTON. 
R. W. Fitzmaurice. "+ + 2;129 © ©'| For construction of about 2} miles of stoneware pipe sewer 
q. . LANGLEY, Tyburn (accepled ) : 4 bf OOBInO. 70 with manholes, &c. Mr. W. WILLIS GALE, engineer, Hig 
Weak. Meredith SECO ; x net. OLS e.OnTO Street, Carshalton! 
J. tlolme =. . 1,864.40] J.Moore. «.. . — £12, 722 0 
CuPiwithh, CEO ve : : : : : i 9,977 Oo 
HS Laws, ; : : : : m2, 105 1-0. 0 A.C Soan. . . . . . » 9,651 11 
J. Hodson & Song 7 ; 5 : eS ts Kay home bons T. Adams . . . See - 8,722 12 
‘A. Heaps . : : 5 ; el icrr ge ess S. Kavanagh & Coe ; f : : 21) 05509 2a 
Johnson & Langley . : A : ; 1405) OO C. W. Killingback & Co. . : : - 8,569 o 
Currall, Lewis & Martin 26 A ; 5 AT ADE EO T. Free & Sons . . . . - 8,540 0 
A. Jewell Soe ee ee 0,388 0. 0) COR Rayner... 7. 0) 
R, W. Barker . : : : ; - [1310 LO 0 E, Iles, jun. . . . . . : - 7,491 O 
[ C. Chamberlain - ey ee 8 eS 2970 0] _E. Cooke & Co... Se 
A} Kellett & Song =. ° .0: nf4 on 2 a 28043) 6 Peerless, Dennis & Co. . 7,175 0 
J. Mackay. ; : : : ? : . -1,262 12 0 J. B. POTTER, Carshalton Road, Sutton (ac- 
DoH, Porters 2d. ble nu ee Sedo ero ac cepted ) . 6,362 5 
R. W. Fitzmaurice . : : : : osha SOUS Streeters & Todhunter, Godalming (informal) 6,125 0 
I, LANGLEY (accepfed) . . ‘ a 415227 GAO WO 
Wisk: Moreaith e Co: Gas : ‘ : el 2ON Les eo CHORLEY. 
J. Holme . : ° : : : ; . 1,155 © o/}| For erection of a circular chimney 60 yards high at the refu: 
destructor works. 
W. H. WILDING, 53 Market Street, Chorley (accepted). 
COLNE. 
For alterations and extensions to tanks, detritus chambers and DEVON. 
roads at Swinden sewage farm. Mr. T. H. HARTLEY, | For sewerage works. Mr. R. HANSFORD- WORTH, enginee 
borough surveyor. 42 George Street, Plymouth. 
WARD & TETLEY, 147 Swan Arcade, Bradford ). & T. BINNS, Croydon (accepted ), in lieu of J. Davey 
(accepted) ; - £3275 13 10 (withdrawn), 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILU AND DOULTING STONE CO. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAI 
eS OE Se 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 
FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, ! 
Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


American Maple F looring 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. — 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduce 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168,10 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross, Telegraphic Address, ‘ Veneer, London’ 
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SUPPLEMENT iy 


0 a | 
CHELSEA, DARTFORD. 


‘or alterations and additions to Chelsea workhouse. Messrs. | For internal iron fencing < Be - 
LANSDELL & HARRISON, architects, 66 Basinghall Street, peice SUA ene emer a err eee 


op Dartford, Kent, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
W. Willett r . ; £44209 ee ke & C, HARSTON, architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Foster & Dicksee . : , : - 39,986 0 Oo Ba (eg " 
MU 1) 59008 0 0] WiHaywad® Sos lid |)» wnt S2h70 0 © 
Gray, Hill& Co. . ; 3 5 - 38,175 0 oO Wenham & Waters ; : C 2,352 o oO 
Johnson& Co. 8 - «Ce. 375926 0 | Dy Rowell & Co E VP ttas. 106 
& Sons ; ‘ ; : lele) eee : Boe . : . . 2,199 I0 O 
Godson sue avieoo © 2} Bayliss; Jones & Bayliss, Ltd 2,356 I 3 
H.L. Holloway . : : : : Aes 7,000° 01.0 J Pupsee Sons Lidia. ea : ; el ae Pe 
Pattison & Sons. : ‘ ; : 30,903) 07°F 0 RawiandsBros ; ; : : ; bain G SF oe 
I Rh 6. 9 Ob Motos & Cac Limited 00) fl us btlgte 00 
Kellett & Sons, Ltd. . é : ‘ 1) -30,0872.0: 0 S Webb 4 ; ; j ; ; Pee 
Mcp 36681 0 ol Hine smin | 1 2 Et reso x8 6 
Smith & Sons es © Tigi OI OO Dudley Art Metal Co oe Ab eh Be T.840 5 0 
J.&M Patrick é : , : : . 86,590 0 Oo Oni teco ; ? 4 : : ; ae oe 
C. F. Kearley . : : : ; we 20,550. 0-0 Willies S.Sones ; : ; k ; : ‘ te ee 
Holloway Bros. : : “ : é . 36,400 0 O E.J Ra Bould” ‘ A F ; . oo Bee 
J. Greenwood, Ed. ; : ; é aegos04 2Or Oo J "elwell ‘ : : : ; eae 6 
Sr SP a7on te O75 134 C, Ree, Rat UME! Gee LAE 7 cee OF © 
i ailitoe & Sen : : i é ; Brae x a A. E. Woop, Arabin Road, Brockley (avcefted) 1,535 10, oO 
“eeiawrence& Sons . -;- . °.  « .35,769 0.0 ECCLES. 
B. E. Nightingale . ; : : 3 . 35,748 o o| For relaying part of the Queen Victoria Street sewer and 
Edwards & Medway... - : i » 35,400 O O incidental works. Mr. 1HOMAS S. PICFON, borough sur- 
W. Wallis 7 : : : ‘ : 734,019. 0. GC veyor. 
A.E.Symes. . . . . ~~ « 33450 0 0| SNAPE & Sons, Boardman Street (accepied) Lave 7% O 
King & Sons . : : : 33,275 © © | For street works in Catherine Street, Park Road, Pine Grove 
Patman & Fotheringham , ; . at, lose OO and Poplar Road, Eccles. Mr. THOMAS S. PICTON, 
C. WALL, Upcerne Road, Chelsea (accepted) 32,825 0 0 borough surveyor. 
DEVONPORT. Accepted tenders. 
For erection of a mortuary chapel at the new cemetery, North F. Welch & Sons, 385 Great Cheetham Street, 
Prospect. Mr. JOHN F. BuRNS, borough surveyor. Higher Broughton, Salford, Catherine Street £163 19 2 
J. I. STANBURY, Devonport (accepied) . - £2,061 0 O Wee: Sone 20 Monton Road, Eccles, Park 
EXMOUTH. oa ‘a os : . . . 175 4 6 
For supply of about 80 tons of cast-iron water-mains and 80 fa a Ueeche: ee a : : : ; es 16 11 
sluice valves. Mr. SAML, HUTTON, surveyor, Public Hall Sosa Ob are ; : ; : 1 
Chambers, Exmouth, GREAT BROUGHTON. 
Accepted tenders. For erection of an infant school at Great Broughton, Cumber- 
D. Parsons & Sons, Brierley Hill, Staffs, water- land. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects, Victoria 
mains. - Z : ? ; ‘ 5 A AOS: Fe 3 Buildings, Workington. 
J. Blakeborough & Sons, Brighouse, sluice valves Rigley & Son . : : Fi ‘ - 744,212 0 0 
and hydrants . : 4 , ; : Bh Goi he: Ke: TINNION, Flimby (accepled) .  . . 1,063 16 0 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONDON, E.C. Telephone, 274 Holborn. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


/ORKSHIRE PATENT GLAZING CO, 


(LIMITED). 


LIVERSEDGE. 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the 


[SO = : @ = = ee 
S < S S S NE 


ABSOLUTELY THE MOST IMPROVED 


WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY. 
LONDON OFFICE: 53 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


TD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
1. Oe - 5 » BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
et ht eel a sO 


SS S 
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SUPPLEMENT 
GREAT YARMOUTH. HAWORTH. 

For erection of fishing premises, South Denes, Great Yarmouth. | For the construction of sewerage works, Haworth, York 
Messrs. OLLEY & HAWARD, architects, 5 Queen Street, Messrs. W. B WOODHEAD & ‘Sons, engineers, 18 E) 
Great Yarmouth. change, Bradford. | 

Moore & Sons . : SMe. A ‘ . £1,960 0° 0 WADDINGTON BRos., Oxenhope, near Keighley (acceptea), 
GE. Hawes ; : E : att tel 1,800) 0: 40 

F. Grimble : A ; 5 eis <) 15830 020 KEIGHLEY. | 
Carter & Wright. . . . . . - 1,769 © O| For erection of a shop and offices, North Street, Keighle 
J. Ward . : - : . . . - 1,710 0 O Yorks. Messrs. MOORE & CRABTREE, architects, Yor 
A. Gunns . : 2 "4 : y e094 0-70 Chambers, Keighley. 

G..W. Beech . 4 é ‘ : , 5 © *1,665) 0° fo Accepted tenders. 

Wi: H, Everitt». é A : ; : ~ 3,600: #0 *'o Waddington Bros., Oxenhope, contractor. 

S. & F. Smith . : : : : , .? SE Sa tee mo J. Haithy, Keighley, joiner. 

Baa Gi 1 es Ae ine oie tae a Be Teo ano) W Bottomley, Keighley, plumber. 

J. E. PESTELL, 8 York Road (accepted) . - 1,494 IO o W. Thornton, Bingley, slater. 

For alteration of boundary walling, removal and re-erection of J. Greenwood, Crosshills, plasterer, 

children’s offices, &c., at Northgate school. Messrs. 
OLLEY & HAwapD, architects, Queen Street, Great Yar- KENDAL. 
mouth. For supply of 70 tons of 48-inch cast-iron pipes. Mr, } 
A. Gunns . : ; : . ; : . £1,329 10 o HAMPTON CLUCAS, engineer. 
J.D. Harman . ; 5 : ; : < TZOo O° G6 Staveley Coal and Iron Co.. . . . £718 114 
J; Ready. ; : A : ; : - E,24r° "00 J. Needham & Sons . : . : . - 705 18 
G."W.5Beech™ "sb. UG ta Co eee ie Hie Ganennes™ doar + ce ee gua nein oe 
J.Ward 200 ew eB noe |) Clay Cross‘ Co. er 653 6 
J. N. Dawson . 0.0 5} a) ws 8620 0 | Stanton Ironworks Co. >) eas ee 4 
J“Rand.- =. , : : . : : 0) dg EAR OSS R. McLaren & Co. . . . . . - 640 17 
J. LEGGETT, Dene Side (accepted) . : Seed) Rr es H. Rishton . Sere : se Falies . . 631 74 
HALIFAX D. Y. Stewart & Co. . ‘< , , «tse. OKO eee 
: oe R. Laidlaw & Son, Ltd. . : . . 616 
x ’ tis 15 

For street improvement works in Plum Street, Tennyson Cochrane & Co. Ltd 
= Pear tae ; 0 99 6 
Street and adjoining back streets. Mr. JAMES LorD, 5 


borough engineer. 


Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Co. : : 576 121 
LONGBOTTOM & SUTCLIFFE, 16 Wainhouse é : 


W. Middleton : 556 19 
J. & S. Roberts, Ltd. . 


: : ; , : ; 6 
Terrace (accepted) . a 4285 13 8). J appor & Co., Gateshead-on-Tyne (accepted) . = 13 
For construction. of about a mile of stoneware pipes, man- KIRKBY-IN-ASHFIELD. 
holes, ventilating shafts, &c, in connection with the | For sinking a well and driving headings at the waterworks i 
sewerage and sewage disposal of Holt, Norfolk. Mr. Kirkby-in-Ashfield. Messrs. ELLIOTT & BROWN, engineer: 
T. INGLIS GOLDIE, engineer, Bank Buildings, Bank Plain, Burton Buildings, Parliament Street, Nottingham. 
Norwich. J N Stone . £1,187 3am 
Greengrass : : 5 : : : - £2,246 13 6 HL Vickers & Son 1,015 Og 
Weston . ; ; d F < ; "tt Qak EO) FO ] -by Price 817 6 | 
Baker ; ; : ; : : : {SE 734 2.5 ao Lane Bros. : : : : : ; 785 17 | 
BRADSHAW, London (accefied ) ; ‘ > 21,060 14 8 J. H. BANSON, 10 Spring Terrace, Cheapside, 
Edwards , , : , F - + TOG8S 1p 175 Burnley (accepted ) : 2 : 635 19 ( 


Prevents Dry Rot, 


Fungus, Decay, &c. Solignum “ sn oe 
sa WWOO0d Preservative. = 


Particulars from MI ATOR & COCO. 


Ltd. Solignum Depot, HIULL 


WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS FLOORING BLOCK 
——————— von lilvgyay NY 


WING 


| = 
SH Eo Ee 
| Out of 173x3!'x3" best yellow deal, planed allr 


Se ee ee 
aes rer aaa 


Lip 


; 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


: FRED*: BRABY « Co. les, 11d; per 100; 173"'x3" x2!" ditto, 8s. 11d, pe 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. \ |172'’x 3! x13” ditto, 6s. 10d. per 100. | 
IDA WORKS DEPTFORD, S.E. LONDON. | Also in Pitch Pine. Prices on application. ‘ 


Also. at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. | Tx Z Z ; 
Alpe Le ee ; Yom Le Zz» Wd 
GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. 22.2. 5 


j e. : . : PIU t 

ARCHITEC- ca IN ALL once als at following very low pics a 
x alnsco a. at 04s. Od. per square, 

a COLOURS. | Lt, Se 

& 


” 


1 x43" ditto at 19s. 6d. * 
SANITARY PIPES, GLAZED BRICKS. These prices dane inelede desiccation. 
Vol. LXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Aandsomely bound in Cloth. Gilt Lettered, IGHRS BROS., Timber Merchat 
Price 12s. 6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, London, E.C. ee me Telephorte, 601 can GE Acca a 
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KIRKHEATON. 


Zor erection of six dwelling-houses at Field Head, Kirkheaton, 
near Huddersfield. Mr. J. BERRY, architect, 3 Market 


Place, Huddersfield. 
Accepted tenders. 

H. Pearson, Kirkheaton, mason 

F. Greensmith, Kirkheaton, joiner. 

H. Webster, Almondbury, plumber. 

J. C. Winterbottom & Son, Hill House, plasterer. 
T Longbottom & Sons, Lockwood, slater. 

A Wood, Kirkheaton, painter. 
J E Dyson, Lindley, concreter. 


LANCHESTER. 


‘or construction of sewers at Maiden Law, Lanchester. 


J. R. LupTON, surveyor. 


Mr. 


J. Atkinson . ; Sa Ae : fai 2 
T.H. Starforth . : : : A : 199 16 
J. Turnbull . ‘ : : . : 4 eeeTgort t 
S. Dart wd eon to 
W. GARNETT, Chester-le-Street (accepted) . seo3, 
LITTLEHAMPTON. 


Oo 
Oo 
8 
8 
4 


*or construction of underground public conveniences on the 
Green, near Esplanade, Littlehampton. Mr. H. HOWARD, 


¥.S.1., surveyor 


oo0000 


ODADDA 


A. Longhurst. ; ; A : : hy 427 0 
G. Jennings, Ltd... . - 3 ; 1,350 oO 
A. Burrell . ; : : : : ‘ we 340 °O 
Snewin Bros. . ; : : - : rls 2 3h O 
W. Wallis. 4 Je Sipe gl Ho) 
LINFIELD & SONS, Littlehampton (ace epted ) Ae ie Key eae) 
LONDON. 
For supply of fire-extinguishing appliances to the Tooting Bec 
Asylum. 
Blakeborough & Sons : : A : see 2 
Rosser & Russell, Ltd. ; 3 : : 178 5 
Shand, Mason & Co. . : : : : TeLOLal7 
Merryweather & Sons. . : : : je Ou G 
Tylor & Sons, Ltd. . 153 I 
H. GREENE & Co, Martin’s Lane, EC. + (ace 
cepted ) os 143°-2 
McGregor & Co ; ; d : : «930-10 


on 


LONDON—continued. 


For installation of electric fire-alarm systems at the Eastern 


and Western Hospitals. 


Pulford Bros., Ltd k ‘: : yee - £976 roe 
Electrical Engineering Co. . é : : 862 I0 oO 
J. E. Spagnoletti & Co. ‘ : , ‘ 850. 0 oO 
Merryweather & Gunter. : : : i F280) 3 
Buchanan & Curwen . : : : : a 2G ONO 
Ryan, Bben & Co... . ; , ° . 698 Of 0 
Cox-Walkers : é : x ; : $5014) 0" (0 
Marryat & Place. : Pes 1 Oy 0 
Private Wire and Telephone Installation Co, . 564 0 O 
Jackson Bros. . P ' ‘ : ;  H 525 2G) 0 
G, Weston & Co. ; ; : P : St | es ee) 
P..S. Tasker : 432 0 0 
F, J. COLEBY & Go. Manchester Square W. 

(accepted ). 4250 0 
Consolidated Telephone " Construction and 

Manufacturing Co, Ltd. ? ; : 5 39%, BY. 0 
Donnison, Berlyn, Sillem & Co. . : ‘ $3295, Op 0 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


‘or improvements, school for mentally defective children, 


three classrooms of twenty each, Cormont Road. 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd ; : ‘ “£3 452 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. . j ; 35353 
Fy & Hy F, Higgs... : ; «y R254 
Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. ; - cee 31837 
W. Akers & Co. : : ; ET 
W. Smith & Son : ; , : : » 33093 
Lathey Bros. . ; ; : z 7 © 33063 
W. Downs 3 : . é , . 2,982 
W. Johnson & Co., lity : 2 ‘ » . S006 
Bp Triegs~. 2%. : : : : ~) 2:900 
J. & C. Bowyer. . : : ; : «| 2,887 
W. J. Mitchell & Soa : 3 . . 2,865 
Tie spieene ; é : : : »| 2,830 
J. Garrett & Son : - ; : , eC 2yOL7, 
J. Marsland & Sons . z : é ; 2) 2,803 
Rice & Son ’ ’ : . 25799 
E. P. BULLED & Co. (accepted ) - ; oe OS 


0080: 0'O) 070.0. OO 6 010, 0.0 © 'O 
9070000000000 009000 


[: BATH STONE FIRMS, L'’. 


“OOLITE, LONDON” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS, = gwr, wesrsounne park, 


*SOOLITE, BATH.” 


6 » L & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
poate. hlcheniegll Head Offices: BATE. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. oh¥S Py > 
QUARRIES. qal® ity gi | QUARRIES. x t 
MONK’S PARK. Cn {ul 20 Seer se BOX GROUND. : 
CORSHAM DOWN. <8 Ne % RS COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. Os tebe STOKE GROUND. 
nodiecca _ | FARLEIGH Down. <gathy™ abtained only ot |WESTWOOD GROUND.| : 
istere ist 
TRADE MARK, BRADFORD. wh % The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. PO ARC 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
| ART LLS. | 
JOHN GLARK, LTD., | « veges > ~MAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


BLOOMSBURY Metis & WIRE WORE: 


elis, Driving Apparatus. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


a oa HIGH ert, 
EW OXFORD STREET CG. 
ere eee] POMS Tools, GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 
| LENT P ; 
AT WIREWORK,) "“ Seley 9 Os Caen eae 
AMT] Steves. Lime screens, Desk’ DESCRIP ON CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
IH Been he TIONS. | Hine, |  GLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 
Special low quotations for Wirework ——— =} : soe 

for the protection of Windows ane |) — 4 ________ 
Mi acti e Kins | W. LAPLAIN, Works: MOIRA, ASHBY- DE- LA ZOUCH. 
UNTTTTTT "sata? setae") Ponders Ema, Miaax. | Telegrams, * Hay woo!, Mors 

TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. Telegraphic Address—‘“‘Laplain, Ponders End.” National Peto No 1. iS aed 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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SUPPLEMENT % 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONG REACH. 
For improvements, providing halls and_ teachers’ rooms | For extension of pier-head buildings at Long Reach. 
for all departments; extending girls’ playground on W. C. Reeder & Co. . : - £3,968 0 09 
roof ; converting present teachers’ rooms into cloak-rooms, A. Fasey & Son . 3,504 17 4 
&c.; providing new exit from babies’ room, and enclosing, J. Shelbourne & Co.. s 4 2,684 0 9 
draining and tar-paving the additional land, accom- ENNES BROS., Enith (accepied) 2,622 13 4 
modation unaltered, Netley Street. 
aN aes ee NEWTON ABBOT. 
aig Sao oe : anes For erection of casual wards, &c., at the workhouse. Mr, §, 
Fa eeeetce oe Ess 7 A SEGAR, architect, Union Street, Newton Abbot. 
C. Dearing & Son 4,548 6 o W. Brenton - £3:347 0 0 
Unsigned . . 1,530.10 <0 L. Bearne. - 3,025 0 0 
J. Grover & Son ASA22 9 3O H. Drew . 2,997 9 0 
E. Lawrance & Sons. 4,232 30 20 Parker Bros. 2,992 90 oO 
McCormick & Sons . LTOSMlO 0 R. Yeo & Son . 2,954 8 5 
W. King & Son 4,027 0 O F. A.A. Stacey. 2,950 9 oO 
E, Triggs . 3,946 0 O G. Hicks ‘ . . . 2,895 13 0 
Treasure & Son 5 5 2.055 © 0.0 M. Bridgmann . . . . . 2,890 0 0 
H. WALL & Co. (accebted ) 3,760 0.0 I’, ZEALLEY, Newton Abbot (accepted ) 2,796 0 0 
For providing and fixing low-pressure hot-water apparatus, 
including channels, painting pipes, &c., Kingsgate Road. POCKLINGTON. 
GD avisiees. : i ; ‘ - 4546 o o| Foran extension of the scheme of Pocklington main sewerage, 
A. Dougill & Co., Ltd.* Pe PIE ® ya Bell . £219 19 0 
W. G. Cannon & Sons 499 0 oO W. Tinson . . 209 Gm 
J.& F. May , 5 : 467 0 O b. Firth 200 3187 
J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. 430 tA <0 R. R. Tinson 198 10 0 
G. & E Bradley . : ; 403 O O R. Fisher : 2 ‘ 3 : . 190 Tha 
M. Duffield & Sons : : 398 Oo oO W. G. STEEL, George Street, Pocklington (ac- 
Wippell Bros. & Row . 5 : ; ; 390 0 O cepted ) ; ; ; ; Z : - 165° Gao 
B. HARLOW & SON, Macclesfield (accepted ) 372 0 BO C. Birkill 160 8 5 
LOUGHBOROUGH. PORTSMOUTH. 


For laying-out the proposed new cemetery at Rothley. 


Messrs. LANGLEY & BAINES, surveyors, 16 Friar Lane, For supply of Lancashire boilers, steel chimney, mechanical 


stokers, &c, for the Portsmouth electric-light station. 


ce Son £796 0 0 HEWETT & KELLET, Bradford (accepted ) . £5545 0 0 
W. Hanson. 5 oa lh Ome 

Bradshaw Bros. . 658 12 oO RAUNDS. 

J. Ball. 657. 0 0O| For additions to boot and shoe factory at Raunds, Northants. 
J. Holme 590 10 oOo Smith & Son : : , - £987 0 0 
J. Mason 562 13 10 W. H. Lovell . . 967 ‘Gmp 
AcuGreent: ‘ ; : L ‘ , 5 479 yO aee Building Co-operative Society . : : 880 0 0 
F. SLEATH, Rothley, Loughborough (accepted) . 475 0 O J. LAWRENCE, Thorpe Street, Raunds (accepted) 805 0 0 


‘MANUF 4p. 


HIGH-CLASS 


For all DECORATIVE WORK. 


PPRAAAT We We WA oe’ 


“QO” QUALITY “INDIAN” QUALITY 


FOR iNSIDE USE. FOR OUTSIDE USE. : 


The attention of ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c., is 
directed to the following points in the use of these special Enamels :— 


BRILLIANT GLOSS AND HARD SURFACE. | ‘ 
EASY FLOW AND MANIPULATION UNDER THE BRUSH. ne 
ENORMOUS COVERING PROPERTIES. | 


USED SATISFACTORILY BY MOST OF THE LEADING DECORATING FIRMS IN THE KINGDOM. 


f Made in any Tint or Colour required, or may be Tinted with Tube Colour Stairers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd. New Cross, London, S.E. 


_— 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ne 
ILLUSTRATIONS. | _ SOUTHSEA. 2 
For repairing, painting and decorating the pavilion, bar and 
reading-room, &c., on the South Parade Pier. Mr. G. E. 
SMITH, 145 Victoria Road North, Southsea. 


THE MASTERS OF ART: SCULPTORS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._WORCESTER: THE HIGH ALTAR. C.A. Grylls. j £329 13 0 
M. Coltherup : ? : : : F + 298, 0 0 
DANESFIELD, GREAT MARLOW. Gould . i : E ; 4 ; ‘ . 286 9 I0 
‘ Humby & Sons . F : é - é 20475 %.0. 0 
METHODIST CHAPEL, WOLVERHAMPTON. ei Ae A - . ; ; P d Pe a5 4000 
Stanfield . é ; ; : - : W245. 10) .0 
Ee Nee ‘ : ; : F . , : ° es 15 fe) 
arter . ° ° : . . : . + 1606 I (e) 
SEDGLEY. Norman F é ; z ; F : wertOh oO: 0 
; : Taylor . : ‘ : f : P : on154410). 0 

‘or erection of new school for 350 girls, cookery and laundr y AG : 

7 ire, woodwork centre, caretaker’s House leveling i Mtoe. e 121 Commercial Road, Landport. ae 
playgrounds, drains, fences, outbuildings and alterations S soa : ; : ; ; : : : ie ae o 
to Mount Pleasant schools, Sedgley. Mr. S. HENRY eae at : : : : : : s « 133 
EacHus, architect, Lichfield Street, Wolverhampton. SWINDON. 

Quantities by Mr. H. VALE, Wolverhampton. For supply of iron cart-shed at the depot, Cromwell Street. 

Hunt Bros. . ‘ . : - ‘ Beebo ss. IZ °2 Cotes & Brown, Agnes Ironworks, Bristol 

Holder . : . . : - -- 10,445 ¢ O (accepted ) : : 2 : ‘ 7 72127, 405.0 

Ham . ° . . . . . . 9,549 90 O TAMWORTH. 

, ; ; : ; i - 9478 9 ©} For erection of storage hoppers, aerial cableway, stations and 

Horton. ; : P ; mete? oe ° other timber structures in connection with breaking and 

Hilton & easwell. . : : : ; j goes sf 5 screening plant, &c, at Dosthill. 

Pads ; : : : : ; ; oe. ono Accepted tenders. 

Dallow r ; : : P ? ; 8.760 0 oO T. Wincott, Church Street, Nuneaton , ¥£400" 0 0 

Willcock & Co. . é z A , a 6;750) 0 0 Goodwin, Barsby & Co,, Leicester, supply of 

Speake & Sons / ; t . : 8.7490 .9) 0 riddles, elevators, conveyors, main shafting, 

Tooby . . : : ; ; . rn s.008;, G0 pulleys, bearings, gearing, &c., including 

Oakley & Coulson . ; , , E 60,005, Gu, O fixing . ' . . . . . Mn Sf nF Or, O 

Herbert . : ; ; : : 3 wee o.500) Garo TRING. 

HENRY GOUGH, Dudley Road (accepted) . 8,390 © ©} For sewage disposal works. Messrs. WILLCOX & RAIKES, 

engineers, 63 Temple Row, Birmingham. 
SOUTHAMPTON. W. Morley & Sons . . . : : . £2,674 T2980 

‘or making four boreholes at Otterbourne, near Shawford, etn aeee 7 ; ; ; y : = be BS 5 
Hants. Mr. W. MATTHEWS, waterworks engineer. Ceward : ‘ ; : ; ; voan ca 

DUKE & OCKENDEN, Littlehampton (accepted) £174 19 Oo HeWillams, ». hast oageonto 

‘or supply of 25-nhp. portable engine and boiler. Mr. W. Green & Co. . : F : 2 : =: ALT470L0 
MATTHEWS, waterworks engineer. Wairrelliccs Gove. c : i 3 : » sib) key & 

WANTAGE ENGINEERING COMPANY, Wantage Th, Wales a5 F : ; : ; : Ba rey toe Ae 
(accepted) . : 3 ‘ : : é - £450 0 Oo SIDDONS & FREEMAN, Oundle (accep/ed ) ~ 91,600 Om 0 

ILSON'S PATENT “MULTILUX” WINDOWS 
PRICE 


5/- per foot super. 


Wilson’s Patent 


“SAFETY” Pavement 
Lights prevent slipping 


Wilson’s “ DIOPTRIC” 


Pavement Lights are 


The above illustrates an office where the light coming from the sky falls on to the floor and is absorbed, thus leavin 1 
ss g 
ee part of the room dark. The illustration below shows the same room with WILSON’S PATENT MULTILUX an improvement on 
W fixed, This refracts the rays of light and throws them horizontally, thus preventing them falling on to the is i 
BA ice vp the woe cone. the semi-prism at the 


same price. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, 
CIRDERS, AND ALL ARCHI- 
TECTURAL CASTINGS. 


WILSON & GO. 


24 HARRISON STREET, 


GRAY’S INN ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WALES. WALSALL. 
For restoration of the tower of Bassaleg Church, Mon. Mr. | For erection of a transformer station in Butts Road. 
C B FOWLER, architect, 6 High Street, Cardiff. W. WISTANCE, Walsall (accepted ) - £1,029 Om 
A. Nevins & Co.. . . £789 © © | For erection of a caretaker’s house at Cheslyn Hay school a 
J. Charles (AS-7 OO at Great Wyrley school. Mr. W. J. Boot, architec 
J. Linton & Co, Ltd. 684 4 0 Wolverhampton Road, Cannock. 
W. Thomas & Co. 615 0° 0 Great TO: 
E. C. Jordan 580 0 O M. B. Anderson . = fe £379 Ge 
+ C. Lock 57510 T. Mason 361 “Om 
Cox & Bardo. 508 5.0) F, Te Williames eae 353 Iam 
S. SHEPTON & Son, London | Road, Cardiff C. W. Reynolds . : . 348 16m 
(accepted) . Dao Oe L. & R. Barton : ; . 333, 0m 
J. Jenkins ; ATP 3 W.H. Moore ., : : 332° am 
Leadbeter Bros. . 398 0 Oo W. Ingram . s 300 am 
For alterations and additions to the Garth infants’ school, J. & F. Wootton, , Bloxwich (accepted) as oF 
Maesteg. Messrs. E. W. BURNETT & SON, architects, ime pict ; 
Maesteg. M. B. Anderson j ‘ £370 
S. Lewis Hees £648 o o| It. Mason . see i 361 
W. i Jackson 646 fone) F ety Williams . . . . 358 
Pie pos Gye ae 
oe Sees L. & R. Barton F k 2 2388 
For erection of police buildings and magistrates’ assembly W. Ingram . - 7 3308 
room, Caergwrle, Flints. Hs OP WOOTTON accepted 299 
WRIGHT & SONS, Kensal, Chester (accepted) . £1,200 0 O WESTHOUGHTON. 


For supplying and laying 420 yards, or thereabouts, of 3-inch For sewerage works, 


cast-iron water pipes, with fittings, &c, at Radyr and 


. Morganstown. Mr. JAMES HOLDEN, surveyor, Llandaff W. Winnard £3813 5 
Chambers, 35 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. J. Wood . : 3173 Oa 
J. Matthews Ltey ao ‘4 ale os 33126 16, 
2 6S: 5; : : 8c " 
fF, ASHLEY, Cardiff (accepted) 142 18 9 Rilieridge & Clarke ate 
For erection of an infirmary at the St. Asaph Union Work- R. Hawley ; : 2,519 
house. Mr. re HUGHES, architect, Denbigh. S. Cowburn & Sons . 2,448 
R. Jones : : 5s 400 O O El iaebios leona. 3 2,442 
Co EL. Marshall . 53349 0 O P. Heyes . 5 . +. 255m 
T. Jones 4,990 0 © C. Musker Bros. : i 2320 
R. Williams. 4,907 0 O S. Johnson & Son 3 2,248 
D. Griffiths & Son 4,699 0 O J. Moore . ; 4 2 eae 
P. Edwards 4,650 © O W. Pollitt & Co. ; : ) 512, 486 
E. Williams 4470  OxI0 T. Jackman, jun, ; | 2,01 7a ae 
W. H. Thomas. 4,430 0 O J. Horrocks ; + O07 
R. Evans & SONS, Old Colwyn (ac cepted) 45397 0°80 P. O’Maha 1,923 
Jones & Prichard 4,291 0 O T KILBURN, Bolton (accepted ) 1,859 
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partly in Over Hulton and nia in War 
Mr. THOMAS PARTINGTON, surveyol 


‘* BUFFALO ” 
PLENUM 
SYSTEM of 
HEATING and 
VENTILATING, 
As applied to 
Schools, 
Theatres, 
Public Halls, 


Central Plant 
Automatic 
Regulation. 


ra, 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY, 


400 page Catalogue sent all 
Architects upon request. 


39 VICTORIA STREET, 


ROBERTSON'S FURNITURE, L? °*T"*Gc 
ROBERTSON’S PATENT 
REMOVABLE | 
PANELLING, 
SHELVING, 
COUNTERS, &c. 


Patent Automatic Chairs. 


15 per cent. more seated. 
Increased Revenue. 

Rows can be spaced 24 in. apart. 
Pack away into minimum space. 


Entire Seating of a Hall folded flat round 
walls, for Social Catherings, Drill, &c. | 


Entire satisfaction where in use. 


Prices, Particulars, and Samples of all above on Application. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


Court Houses, 
Hospitals, &c. 


LONDON, S.W. 


GLASGOW. 


Made in Wainscot Oak, fitted wit. 
Simultaneous Lock. 


Twelve Drawer Cabinet 
Sixteen 


” ” 


Write for Fall Particulars to Dep. F. : 
Partridge & Cooper, 
1 & 2 Chancery Lane, London, } 
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SUPPLEMENT 
—  _ WANSTEAD. WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
‘or road works in Chigwell Road. For construction of about 138 lineal yards 3 feet by 2 feet egg- 
Kerb, shaped brick sewer in Hart Lane, with manholes, &c. 
W. Thomas. : , : : : RBZ ES. -4 Mr. J. W. BROWN, borough engineer: 
J. Jackson : : A . ‘ i ‘ 280 0 Oo B. COOKE & Co, Westminster, S.W. (accepted ). 
W. Manders. : ; . : : ees6e 5 6 
G. Bell. . . . ° : “ . 262 10 oO WORKSOP. 
T Adams. ; : s : A x ; 261 o o| For erection of shedding, grand stand, offices, &c., for the 
Grounds & Newton . ; : : : ’ 238 17 6 show to be held at Worksop on June 2 and 3. 
W. & C French , : : F : opr 230° 12) 16 F. & J. E. GREEN, Lenton, Nottingham (accef/ed ). 
B. W Glenny ; . a = Fi 228 tA G 
W. Griffiths ‘ 227 17 6 YARDLEY. 
Parsons & PARSONS, Ilford Wharf, Ilford For road works at Reddings Lane, Hall Green, Yardley, near 
(accepted) . - 205 9 90 Birmingham. Mr. ARTHUR W. SMITH, surveyor 
Beenaus oe R. W. FirzMau RICE & Co, Birmingham (accepted ). 
J. Jackson : . : : : : - 2,040 0 0 
W. Manders. ; : . - : TAVESOL Oro YORK. 
G Hell . Bache. . . . . - 1,692 © O]} For erection of a lunatic asylum at Water Fulford, near the 
— | SHOR SES aa 1,059 oo city of York. Mr. A. CREER, architect, Guildhall, York. 
7... Mee een 2 on But ee |G. qeonoD ey & Son, LrpD., Neepsend, 
W Griffiths evvicen! out Sheffield (accepted) . : F : = £ORAS ZO 9 
W. & C. FRENCH (accepted) : : : ~ nies GO gs eT et 
WEALDSTONE. Received too late for Classification. 
‘or footpath paving works, &c., at Wealdstone, Middlesex. GLASGOW. 
Mr. H. T. WAKELAM, county engineer. For erection of first portion of St. Bride’s Church, Hyndland 
T. Adams . 4 ; é , : : ~ 45839 2 0 Road. Mr. G. F. BODLEY, architect, London. 
B. Nowell & Co. : : : : ; « F004 19 2 STEPHENS, Bastow & Co., LTD., Bristol 
G Wimpey & Co. . a F ; : 2° 32975 QO a (accepted) . : : . : ; . 43,542° O O 
H. Brown . A O75 7790 
W. GRIFFITHS & Co. London (accepted) : 865 9 oO ; TRELAND. 
WIMBLEDON. For erection of a lecture hall in Buncrana, Londonderry. 


‘or supply and erection of a high- tension switchboard and 17 L HOM Pens dsamelons CoLDonegal (accepiedy £582), 9 0 


switchboard gallery. 


Allgemeine Elektricitats-Gesellschaft . - £1,800°.0 0 
General Electric Co. . : ; : é w.080) Ono IN the work of demolition which is in progress on the site 
J Fowler & Co., Ltd. ‘ 1,604 10 oO | of Simpson’s Restaurant and the old Savoy, Strand, on 


Sd. 4..de Ferranti, Ltd., Hollinwood (ros tsion- Saturday morning, two labourers, named Snooks and 


ally accepted ) ; 1,560 oO o| Lawrence, were injured by falling brickwork. A mass, calcu- 
Siemens Bros. & Co, Ltd. : - - 1.555 0 0 | lated to be about 50 tons in weight, came down unexpectedly. 
British Thomson- Houston Co., Ltd, : . 1,107. 0 ©O| Snooks was partially buried by the débris, and Lawrence 
Cowans, Ltd. . ; : : - 944 0 O| became pinned in an upright position against a wall. Both 
B, Thomas : é ’ ; ‘ : . 905 IO Oo | men were taken to the Charing Cross Hospital and detained. 


ARMOURE ) FIRE 


Telegrams, 
“ Sprinkler, London.” 


Officially Endorsed by the Fire Offices Committee. 

Lighter and Cheaper than iron Doors. 
Can be made to Close Automatically in Case of Fire. 

Will NOT Buckie or Twist out of Shape.. 


w) 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE ARMOURED URALITE DOORS. Full Particulars on Application. 


HOT WATER AND 


STEAM HEATING INSTALLATIONS, 


HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE. VACUUM SYSTEM. 


CRINNELL AUTOMATIC FIRE EXTINGUISHING INSTALLATIONS. 
FIRE aes AND FIRE APPLIANCES OF ALL KINDS. 


| MATHER & PLATT. L™- Park Works, Manchester; & 44 Victoria St., London, $.W. 


And at Glasgow, bens Birmingham, a 


Ca et 


Telephone, 
No. 143 Westminster. 
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THE LATE MR. E. H. SHORLAND. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. Ernest Hooper 
Shorland, of the firm of Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of 


Manchester, which took place at his residence, Brooks’s Bar, 
Manchester, on the gth inst. Mr, E. H. Shorland was one of 
the foremost warming and ventilating engineers in the country, 
and his firm have carried out and have in progress at present 
some of the most important contracts in the kingdom The 
business of the firm will now be under the active management 
of Mr. F. H. Shorland, who has been connected with his 
brother in the business all his life. 


SS SS 
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=| 
and-fall pendant to be moved laterally, so that the position of : 
the light can be altered at will, thus providing an extremely 
useful fitting for the drawing benches of architects and sur. 
veyors, operating tables of medical men, cashiers’ desks in. 
banks, railways, &c., cutting tables, &c, &c. The fitting is 
made in polished brass red and brackets, with brass carrier, 
complete with ceiling rose, lamp, opal shade, brass counter. 
weight and silk flexible cord, and its price is moderate. 


2 
SS] 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 4 


IN pursuance of the resolution adopted by the Marylebone 


Borough Council, on the subject of the arbitration award of 
1,212,00c7. as the price to be paid by the Council for the 
Marylebone property of the Metropolitan: Electric Supply 
Company, the opinion of Mr. Asquith, K.C., M.P., a resident 
in the borough, has been taken as to the “possibility of the 
award being annulled or modified,” and as to the: consequences 
of a failure to carry out the umpire’s decision. The opinion of 


TRADE NOTES. 


A LARGE chiming clock has just been erected upon the parish 
church at Gaddesby, Leicestershire, by the liberality of Mr. 
Samuel Greaves, of Kirkby Bellars. The clock is fitted with 
all the latest improvements, and has been made to the designs 
of Lord Grimthorpe by Messis. John Smith & Sons, Midland | the learned counsel will be made known at a special meeting 
Clock Works, Derby. of the Council. Meanwhile the Council’s electrical adviser has 

Mr. CHARLES E. GITTINS, .of Nechells Park Road, Bir- prepared a report showing that the undertaking can be worked 
mingham, has been successful in obtaining the contract for the by the Council at a considerable profit. Ne i 
supply of ironmongery to the City of Birmingham Corporation At the monthly meeting of the Ludlow District Council a 
for the ensuing year for the following articles: bolts and | letter was read from the Board of Trade stating that they 
nuts, cut nails, wire nails, coach screws, machine screws, refused to extend the time of the provisional order for electric 
locks, &c. lighting, and that unless the Council could show they were 

THE Mayor and Corporation of Leeds have given in- | 80!N8, tO do the work, they should remove the order. The 
structions to make and fix an illuminated turret clock at the electric-lighting committee presented a report recommending 
new police station and free library, Dewsbury Road, to Messrs | the Council to pass a resolution to at once put in force its 
W. Potts & Sons, Leeds and Newcastle, to the design of | Powers under the local Act, such scheme of electric lighting to 


Messrs. Bedford & Kitson, architects, Leeds, which has to be | be in_ connection with the refuse destructor, and that the 
completed by an early date. requisite permission for loans, &c., be asked from the Loca! 


THE tender of the Columbian Fireproofing Co, Ltd, Government Board. The recommendation was adopted) 


37 King William Street, E.C , for concrete fireproof floors, roofs, 
coal] bunkers, &c., has been accepted for the electric-generating 
station at Ipswich for the Ipswich Corporation, and they have 
now commenced work on it. The architect is Mr. C. Stanley 
Peach, F.R.I.B.A.. We understand the steel works of the 
above company at St. John’s Wood are now rapidly approach- 
ing completion. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. - 

THE Dawley Urban District Council have instructed Mr 
R. E. W. Berrington, M I.C.E., of Westminster and Wolver 
hampton, to prepare a scheme of water-supply for their district 

A LocaL Government Board inquiry has been held a 
Oakengates by Mr. A. A. G. Malet, M.L.C.E., into the applica 
tion ot the Urban District Council to borrow 18,520/. fo 
sewerage and sewage disposal works. The engineer to th 


ie tty Fearnhead Electric Light Travelling Carrier Fitting 
is the invention of Mr A. Fearnhead, of 354 Caledonian Road, 
N. It has been designed for the purpose of enabling a rise- 
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ouncil, Mr. R. E. W. Berrington, M.I.C.E., of Westminster 
1d Wolverhampton, gave evidence in support of the applica- 
n. 

THE annual meeting of the Birmingham Brickmasters’ 
ssociation was held at the Cobden Hotel on the 4th inst. 
r. Josiah Derrington resigned his position as president upon 
s retirement from the trade. Mr. Derrington first joined the 
ssociation in 1864, and has served the trade as honorary 
cretary, treasurer and president. The members received the 
signation with regret, passed a hearty vote of thanks to 
'r, Derrington, and requested his acceptance of a testimonial 
-a token of their esteem and regard. 


AFTER a year’s work of a dangerous kind on the Smithfield 
‘arket, Jamaica Row, Birmingham, without accident, a car- 
enter named Charles Griffiths (22), in the employ of the 
tractors, Messrs. Fenwick & Co., fell from the roof last 
eek, and was killed. The roof was nearly completed, and 
ie scaffolding was being removed when the accident hap- 
aned. Griffiths, who was standing with one foot on an iron 
lar and one on the roof, had attached a rope to a piece of 
mber with the assistance of a labourer, and had given the 
gnal for it to be lowered, when he lost his balance and fell a 
stance of 30 feet. His head struck the granite setts, and on 
‘rival at the General Hospital it was found that life was 
ctinct. 


AT Pwllheli on the roth inst. the first of a series of public 
eetings was held in aid of a movement to raise about 
50,000/, for new buildings for the North Wales University 
ollege, Bangor. Mr. J. E. Greaves presided. During the 
eeting the following letter, addressed by the Prince of 
Jales, the Chancellor of the Welsh University, to Lord 
enyon, the president of the college, was read :—“ Dear 
enyon,—I have heard with much interest of the inauguration 
f a fund to raise the sum necessary to erect permanent 
uldings for the University College of North Wales at 
angor. My visit to Bangor last May enabled me to realise 
ie inadequacy of the present buildings both for the accom- 


odation of the increasing number of students as well as for | 


ie provision of those new departments, other than those of 
‘ts and science, which are necessary to meet the educational 
smands of the present day. As Chancellor of the University 
am anxious to do all in my power to co-operate with the 
forts to be made on behalf of one of its constituent colleges. 
earnestly trust that our appeal to enable buildings to be 


erected worthy of the University and of the admirable site- 
so liberally given by the city of Bangor will receive the 
generous support of all classes in North Wales.” The fund at 
present amounts to 11,566/., to which the King and the Prince 
of Wales have given I00 guineas each, Lord Penrhyn 3,000/,,. 
the Duke of Westminster 1,000/, and many others large 
amounts. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Associate section cf the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association held their sixth ordinary meeting on the 4th inst., 
Mr. J. Douglas Trail presiding. Mr. James Gillespie read a 
paper on “‘ English Towers and Spires,” in which he dwelt upon 
the importance of towers and spires in architectural design,. 
pointing out how their use on a building at once added to it 
that stateliness and dignity which elevation always conveyed. 
The lecturer contended that for good outline and beauty of 
detail none could be found that excelled the Gothic spires of* 
England. The position of the central and western towers were 
explained, and the lecturer concluded with some Renaissance,. 
Scottish and Edinburgh spires. The lecture was illustrated by 
a large number of lime-light views and measured drawings. 

CRAIGLOCKHART public school, the latest addition to the- 
schools under the charge of the Edinburgh School Board, was 
opened on the 4th inst. The new school, which has been in 
occupation since the beginning of the year, faces Ashley 
Terrace, and is situated upon one and a quarter acres of 
ground, acquired from the Edinburgh Merchant Company. It 
is a three-storey building, and coniains accommodation for 
1,534 children. A central hall is provided for both the juvenile 
and infant departments. These halls measure 68 feet by 30 
feet, and round them the classrooms are grouped. A gymna- 
sium and a combined workshop and cookery-room are placed 
on the top floor. The school is heated by means of hot-water 
pipes and ventilated by mechanical power. The building is 
designed in a free treatment of Classic, and the hall in the 
centre of the building is lighted by large double windows, 
finished on the first floor with semicircular heads. The wings 
are marked by pedimented gables, and an ornamental belfry is 
placed in the centre of the roof. The plans of the building 
were prepared by the late Mr. Robert Wilson, architect to the 
Board, the work being supervised by his successor, Mr. J. A. 
Carfrae. 
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THE new waterworks provided by the Rothwell, Notts, 
‘Urban District Council were formally opened on the 28th ult. 
by the vice-chairman (Mr. R. C. Lane). The new supply comes 
from the old Shotwell Mill, about 33 acres in extent, purchased 
from the executors of the late Mr. Wm. Chater, nine acres 
from Mr R. C. Lane, and the reservoir site from Mr J. Stiles, 
at an inclusive cost of 3,200 The supply is obtained from 
that land out of the water-bearing strata known as the 
Northants sand by drains laid below the rock into the clay, 
and the yield is at the rate of 120,000 gallons per day. The 
collecting drains lead to a valve chamber, which regulates the 
supply to three softening tanks, each having a capacity of 
33,000 gallons, and to a storage for emergency. . The service 
reservoir has a storage capacity of 200,0c0, and is provided 
with high-pressure standpipes by means of which the water 
level is raised 32 feet higher than the service reservoir in order 
to cope with property on the highest levels. The town mains 
are then supplied by gravitation from the reservoir with vary- 
ing pressures to 75 lbs. per square inch, and fitted with ball 
fire hydrants about Ico yards apart, air valves, relief valves 
and sluice valves dividing the water into districts. 
mill pond has been cleaned out and converted into a storage in 
case of fire, and has a capacity of 5co,000 gallons. There is 
a capital pumping station fitted with machinery by Messrs. 
G. R. Mather & Son, of Wellingborough, while the whole of 
the scheme was designed and carried out by Mr. W. T. 
Pearson, the Council’s surveyor. The cost of the work has 
been about 6,3502, which has to be repaid in 28 years, and the 
cost of the land (3,200/.) to be repaid in 50 years. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


THE annual dinner was held on Friday at the Grand Hotel, 
Manchester, of the local section of the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. Mr. H. A. Earle presided, and a large company 
included the Lord Mayor (Mr. John Royle), Sir James Hoy, 
Dr. Edward Hopkinson, Mr J. H. Wicksteed and Mr S. Z de 
Ferranti. The toast of “The Section” was proposed by 
Dr. Hopkinson. Manchester, he said, was the largest producer 
of electrical energy amongst the municipalhties of the kingdom, 
quite apart from traction. The citizens had invested vast sums 
in connection with the lighting and tramways undertakings. 
It might be said they had gone on too fast, but his own opinion 
was that in a very few years they would be able to look back 
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with feelings of intense satisfaction upon the work of { 
electricity committee of the Corporation and its engij 
in providing for developments which they were sur 
witness. In his reply the Chairman said that ] 
chester was second to no city in the country a 
centre for the manufacture of electrical apparatus, and h 
glad to know that at Owens College and the technical sch 
the provision for the training of students in this branch of t 
engineering profession was all that could be wished. Mr, 
J. P. Fawcus proposed the health of the guests. Th 
Mayor, in responding, said there were those who thought 
the Manchester Corporation had been spending capita 
rather a lavish scale. They had to admit that big sums 
been expended in the electrical undertaking of the city, | 
was glad to hear Dr. Hopkinson say that they were pursui 
right policy. Mr. J. H. Wicksteed also responded Mr. 
de Ferranti proposed ‘‘The Manchester Technical 
Scientific Societies.” In responding, Sir. James Hoy sai 
hoped that at the Manchester Technical School, as at ( 
College, the provision made for the teaching of the vai 
branches of the science of engineering would be taker 
advantage of. ; 


A SCHOOL FOR ENAMELLING AND METALW 


I1 is proposed by Mr. Alexander Fisher, some of whose e 
and metalwork have been seen at the Royal Academy, to 
classes for goldsmith’s work, silversmithing, jewellery 
enamelling, and also for the production of fine work by ¢ 
men who have had thorough training. Pupils may joi 
short courses in any of the subjects, or for a complete c 
of two years’ training. The advantages of such an instit 
cannot be better expressed than in the following letter 
Mr. G. F. Watts, Hon. R.A. :— 
“T feel the greatest interest in the scheme for the esta 
ment of studios for the study of enamelling and metalwork, 
is perhaps of even more importance than may at first ap 
The barren conditions of modern life and habits in-allg 
things from which the painter and sculptor derive their in 
tions render it almost impossible they should rival the sple 
achievements of the past, but the artist in enamels, &c,, 1 
still be inspired by what he may every moment see, from! 
sun shining through a green leaf to the rainbow. The natur 
natural effects with which he deals still afford him glo 
visions and suggestions. Mr. Alexander Fisher is the one 
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ee 
give the instruction and carry out the design which affords 
highest possibilities, and would, I believe, be able to give 
life and impetus required to the scheme.” 

Communications are to be addressed to 17 Warwick 


‘dens, Kensington, W. 


OTTINGHAM INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1903. 


E organisers of the Nottingham Exhibition, which opens ia 
y next under the management of Mr. Charles Imre Kiralfy, 
now busy at the erection of the various buildings and 
ng out of the extensive grounds, which are so charmingly 
ated adjoining Trent Bridge 
The industrial and machinery halls are handsomely 
igned buildings in the oriental style, and the spacious floors 
planned so as to give the greatest possible facilities to 
ibitors, many of whom have already applied for space. 
Arrangements are being made to devote a liberal portion of 
space to exhibitors in the various trades which this journal 
resents ; kote 
Military bands and popular music of every description will 
provided ona lavish scale, and altogether both exhibitors 
' yisitors are being catered for in a manner that leaves 
hing to be desired. 
In the amusement department a water-chute, circular 
oggan, fairy river, and all the various attractions which so 
ely contributed to the success of the late Glasgow and 
lverhampton exhibitions are being constructed. 
Applications for space should be made to Mr. Charles I. 
alfy, 19 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C., where 
plans of the Exhibition can be inspected. 


PLUMBERS AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 
KAYE, medical officer to the West Riding County Council, 


meeting of plumbers and others held on Thursday last at, 


Bradford Technical College, under the auspices of the 
dford District Council for the National Registration of 
mbers, delivered a lecture entitled “Plumbing in relation 
*ublic Health.” Mr. Maico!m Paterson, C E,, presided, in 
unavoidable absence of the late mayor, Councillor W. C. 
ton. 


Dr. Kaye traced the evolution of plumbing from its earliest 
beginnings, saying that the great change which had taken 
place should, on reflection, give people some idea of the great 
extent to which the plumber now contributed to the comfort 
and enjoyment of life The field of sanitary knowledge was 
constantly and rapidly widening, and the plumber must keep 
abreast of the times. He said improvement in the trade could 
not be complete until legislation made it illegal for other than 
a duly certified plumber to practise Referring to the injurious 
influence of defective plumbing on health, he observed that 
neither gases nor germs could pass through a properly con- 
structed and properly laid water trap on a properly ventilated 
system. 

Dr. Kaye classified the measures needed for maintaining 
the standard of plumbing at the level of improving sanitation 
under the three heads of registration, education and practical 
experience, and dealt at length with each topic. He men- 
tioned that there were upwards of 11,coo registered plumbers 
in England and Wales, of whom 8co were in the West Riding. 
He also gave advice for the maintenance of the plumber’s own 
health, and congratulated his’ hearers on being enrolled in the 
vast army now engaged in the battle against dirt, disease and 
death. 


HOUSING IN CHESTER. 
AN inquiry has been held in Chester by Mr. M. K. North, 
inspector of the Local Government Board, in relation to an 
application of the Chester Corporation for authority to borrow 
2,160/. to erect twelve houses in Tower Fields which could be 
let at 3s. 6¢@. to 4s. weekly. Evidence was first read in favour 
of the proposal and then against it. 

Mr. H. S. Walley. surveyor, said the proposed cottages 
were not required, as the supply already exceeded the demand. 
He had recently visited sixty courts, and was able to say that 
go per cent. of them were airy and good. The Chester Cot- 
tage Improvement Company had supplied the existing require- 
ments. Any private builder could erect the cottages cheaper 
than the Corporation. He had not seen a single case of over- 
crowding in the courts, 

The Hon. Cecil T. Parker, agent to the Duke of West- 
minster, in opposing the scheme, said the Duke, as a ratepayer 
of Chester, and a large owner of property in Chester, was 
opposed to the Corporation proposal. In the opinion of his 
Grace houses of the description proposed would not cater for 
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the very poorest and humblest of Chester’s citizens in the way 
suggested, and would not in any way get rid of the difficulty 
that existed in regard to the slums. If the Corporation were 
genuinely desirous of getting rid of the courts and alleys it 
could be done by providing houses such as the housing com- 
mittee originally contemplated—houses of 2s. and 2s. 6d. per 
week. In his view this scheme, if carried, would permit the 
better-off class of workmen taking advantage of the rates, 
whereas the poorer classes would be still left in the slums. The 
Corporation ought not to embark on the enterprise unless 
absolute necessity were shown for their intervention. They 
ought to abolish the courts first of all. 

Cross-examined, witness said the scheme was almost a 
contemptible one, because it did not deal with the root of the 
evil at all. 

You would have supported a more general scheme which 
would have rooted out the courts and put in their place re- 
spectable sanitary dwellings?—I would have supported the 
improvement of the slums. 

You know that the late Duke of Westminster did not take 
quite the same view as the present Duke on the question of 
insanitary property in Chester ?>—I don’t know ; he was always 
a friend to improvements. 

Do you remember when Sir Horatio Lloyd made _ that 
speech about insanitary cottages in Chester the late Duke 
wrote to Sir Horatio Lloyd and said there was some land 
belonging to him in Fellmonger’s Yard which he had proposed 
making an ornamental ground, but which he would give up for 
dwellings ?—Yes; plans were prepared. 

That was the late Duke’s view. He was so struck with 
this speech that he gave up his ornamental scheme for 
dwellings to be put up ?—Plans were prepared for that purpose. 

But it has not gone any further ?—Because the late Duke 
died. 

Alderman Thomas Smith denied that the Corporation had 
passed the resolutions in support of the scheme unanimously. 

Mr. H. J. Price said it was considered that at the present 
moment it was very inopportune for the Corporation to come 
forward with the scheme. The rates were exceedingly high, 
and were likely to become higher. 

Mr. Thomas Mills supported the Corporation scheme. He 
referred to the number of houses demolished by the Corpora- 
tion, and to the modesty of the Corporation scheme, remarking 
that to carry out their legal and moral obligations they ought 
to erect at least fifty houses. 


Mr. E _H. Lloyd, in urging the inspector to report ae 
the application, ridiculed the idea that the scheme would 
vide accommodation for the poorer classes, and pointed 
that nearly half the total uninhabited houses in Chester 
cottages. If there was the evil in Chester such as had | 
described, this scheme would not touch it not only becau: 
the prohibitive rents it was proposed to charge, but als 
account of the ludicrous inadequacy of the number of cott, 
proposed to be built. If this matter were to be dealt wi 
could be done best on a commercial basis and by the Cot 
Improvement Company, instead of by the Corporation lau 
ing out into further municipal enterprise. 

Mr. Smith replied for the Copperas and the inc 
closed. a 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
PLUMBERS. 


AN indenture or agreement of apprenticeship framed . 
Plumbers’ Apprenticeship Board of London has been ado 
in substance by the National Association of Master Plum 
and the United Operative Plumbers’ Association of G 
Britain and Ireland, as well as by the London Master Buil 
Association. 

The material points of agreement are (a) the art of sani 
plumbing taught under the indenture is defined as “ techr 
knowledge of water fittings and other sanitary appliances, 
skill to construct and adjust the same in such mannera 
prevent the contamination of air or water in dwelling- house 
other buildings by emanations from drains and sewers,” 
the apprentice is required to attend approved evening cla 
of technical instruction; and (c) to attend periodical exam 
tions in technical knowledge and workmanship during 
term, the final examination qualifying for registration by 


Plumbers? Company, or any statutory body established 


maintaining a national register of plumbers in the pu 
interest. 

Under the general provisions of the indenture o 
branches of trade may be taught, but it is required that 
instruction in sanitary plumbing should conform to local 
other regulations affecting the efficiency of plumbers’ wor 
its sanitary aspects as defined. 

The form has been adapted to the requirements of Sci 
law. 

Classes of instruction are provided by the local educati 
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thorities, and the practical branches of the examinations are | lamps. The demand further increased, and at such a rate that 


nducted under the regulations of the Plumbers’ Company by 
int boards, including employers and workmen. 


YORK AND THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


LocaAL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry was held at the 
uildhall, York, on the 3rd inst , by Mr. F. H. Tulloch, M.I C.E., 
Jative to the application of the York Corporation for sanction 
borrow two sums of 50,0007. and 10,85c/. for purposes of the 
‘tension of the electric-lighting plant. Amongst those pre- 
nt were the town clerk (Mr. R. P. Dale), the city accountant 
Mir, J. W. Davison), the city electrical engineer (Mr. C. A. 
lidgley), Councillor Scott (chairman of the electric-lighting 
ymmittee), Councillor C. C. Walker, Councillor R. Robinson 
nd Dr. Parker. 

The Town Clerk, after stating the object of the application, 
1id that on October 25, 1897, the Council decided to undertake 
ie electric lighting of the city, and directed application to be 
ade to the Local Government Board for their approval to the 
orrowing of the requisite amount, viz. 20,000/, The sanction 
f the Board was obtained on May 26, 1898, and on August I, 
899, Mr. C. A. Midgley entered upon his duties as resident 
lectrical engineer. On February 26, 1900, the works were 
ormally opened. On April 2 of the same year the Council 
esolved that in view of the largely increased demand for the 
upply of electricity to extend the boiler-house building and 
rovide additional engines, boilers, dynamos, mains, &c., to 
ope with such demand, and directed application to be made to 
he Local Government Board for their sanction to the bor- 
owing of a further sum of 20,0007, On the same date as this 
pplication was made the supply of electric light to consumers 
ommenced. Sanction for the second borrowing was obtained 
mn January 28, 1901. 

Mr. Midgley (resident electrical engineer) stated that the 
vorks which were laid down by Professor Kennedy when 
ypened on April 2, 1900, were of 320 horse-power, which was 
quivalent to the supply of power for 6,500 eight candle-power 
On October 1 of that year, the beginning of the winter 


amps. 
season of 1900-1, they were supplying 4,600 lamps, but by 
March 1901 the number had increased to 16,300. To meet 


hat extra demand the committee had to borrow 20,0007. With 
his sum the capacity of the plant was raised to £3,000 horse- 
power, which was equivalent to 20,000 eight candle- power 
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by March 1902 the number of lamp connections had grown 
to 32,766. In anticipation of this growth and of the general 
development he had in October of igor submitted a 
scheme to the Council for the extension of the installa- 
tion and buildings involving the expenditure of 50,000/. 
The scheme provided for two further engines and dynamos, 
each of 1,000 horse-power, which would give the plant 
a capacity, of 3,300 horse-power, which would be equiva- 
lent to 56,000 eight candle-power lamps. The demand from 
March, 1902, to date had continued to increase till there were 
now 42,500 lamps connected with the mains, with applications 
for 4,000 more lamps already in hand. So far he had spoken 
only of the 50,coo/. loan. Under the original scheme as laid 
down by Professor Kennedy the mains were far too small for 
the requirements of the winter season, 1900-1, and on July 1, 
1901, the electric-lighting committee placed before the Council 
a report asking for leave to borrow the further sum of 10,850/. 
for the extension of the mains and accumulators 

The Inspector: These two loans then will keep you going 
for some little time ?—Mr. Midgley: For about fifteen months. 

You will want more money then in fifteen months’ time :—I 
think so. 


BOURNEMOUTH MASTER BUILDERS. 


THE annual dinner in connection with the Bournemouth and 
District Master Builders’ Association took place on the 26th 
ult. at the Bournemouth Hétel Métropole. 

Among those present were Mr. J. W. Davis, the president 
of the Association, who presided ; the mayor (Alderman J E. 
Beale), Alderman W. Mattocks, J. C. Webber and C. H. Mate, 
Councillors W. E. Jones, S. Minty (secretary of the Associa- 
tion), and A. Drake, Messrs W. Hoare, C. Gitford, E. W. 
Jenkins, G. McWilliam, W. Millard, C. S Hall (deputy town 
clerk), W. J. Bacon and W. H. Aish (president and secretary 
respectively of the Bournemouth Ironmongers’ Association), 
G. Martin, J. A. Nethercoate, F. T. Cutler, W. A. Hillier 
(treasurer of the Association), Randall-Jones, A E Kitcher, 
D. Drake, Walter Hoare, C. Keep, E. W. Ingamells, I. H. Salt, 
T. A. Norris Cox, A. Lambert, H. Harding (vice-president of 
the Association), H. Marshall, president, and A. T. Doggrell, 
secretary of the Southampton Master Builders’ Association, &c. 

At the close of the dinner the Chairman proposed the Royal 


toasts. 
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or thick, without injury to the Wood or Metal, leaving 
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Paint or Varnish. 


Saves more than half the ordinary cost of stripping Paint and Varnish. 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO., 13 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. | 


H.M. THE KING. 


Thave had it used at Sandringham for H.M. the 
King and found it most satisfactory. It was used 
on some large additions last year. 

: C. SMEDLEY BECK, Architect. 
lia, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich, Jan. 21, 1903. 


ARCHITECT. 


I am exceedingly pleased with the result of the 
Velure I had last year. Our doors look and feel like 
ivory, and show every appearance of great durability. 
I find that they keep very clean, and do not take the dirt. 
: A. E. PURDIBE, F.R.I.B.A. 

Meadow Grange, Blean, near Canterbury, Jan.2, 1902. 


IN A STEAM DISINFECTOR. 


Tam pleased to state that the Velure has been a 
| perfect success so far. It has been subjected to great 
heat, steam pressure, and withstood the expansion 
and contraction of the iron, and there are no cracks 
or flaws to be found, the surface being perfect. It 
was applied by unskilled labour, the hospital porter 
doing the work. 

J. BROOK, §.1.C., A.S.1., Surveyor, R.D.C., 

Stratford-on-Avon, 5th December, 1902. 


UNDER WATER. 

Velure gives a beautifully smooth surface, which re- 
mains hard under water, and does not foul easily. 

JOHN MACKENZIB, Sail Maker. 

Sandbank, Argyllshire, Sept. 26, 1901. 
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Mr. C. Gifford proposed the toast of “The Imperial | that was, in most places, the gradual conversion of a busin 
Forces,” and it was acknowledged by Capt. E, W. Jenkins and | and residential centre into a vast congeries of offices and wa; 
Cyclist W. Miller. houses, the workers in which no longer resided in the hou 
The toast of ‘‘ The Trade and Commerce of the Borough” ; in that centre, but at various distances miles away from it. 
was proposed by Alderman J. C. Webber and Messrs. Martin The people going to and from their offices and the merchs 
and Cutler responded. dise going to and from the warehouses might be reckoned 
“The Architectural Profession” was proposed by Mr. E. W. | thousands as compared with the numbers which would obtz 
Jenkins and acknowledged by Mr. Gifford. with the requirements of the residential population for whi 
In proposing the toast of “The Association,” Alderman | the streets were originally made. Not only had those hous 
Mattocks suggested that it would be well if builders and deco- | increased in business requirements demanding traffic faciliti 


rators took a little greater interest in technical education in | but increase in the number of houses, offices, &c., had tak 
order that they might become more skilled workmen. place along the old lines of route which had in ‘effect be 

The Chairman responded, and said there was no member | lengthened and. lengthened, while their width remained , 
of the Association who did not wish well to his employés, and | altered. Moreover, tangled masses of lanes and alleys whe 
they hoped that in return the employés would do all they could | once were houses and cottages with gardens round them h; 
for their masters. grown into business hives, all having outlets on the few arteri 

Councillor Minty also responded, and incidentally mentioned | and adding to the demand for space in the already cone 
that according to his calculations the membersof the Association thoroughfares. 
paid from 100,002/. to 150,000/. each year in wages. The cities had, in other words, developed by accreti 

along main thoroughfares, and by intemal growth, and at. 
time “had it appeared to be absolutely incumbent upon the loc 
or State authorities to decide upon the laying out of new 
SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. thoroughfares on broad pba pee ey Pali had bi 
AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers held at the Royal | gradually like vast extensible bottles, the necks of which h; 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday evening, remained unaffected in size or number, until now they we 
March 2, Mr. J. Patten Barber, president, in the chair, a | utterly inadequate for the requirements of the vast populatior 
topical discussion on “ Road Traffic in and near Large Cities” | They were, in fact, like a great water supply system, tl 
was opened by Mr, W. Worby Beaumont, past president, and | branches of which had enormously outgrown the capacity 
of which the following is a résumé :— the mains. 

The author first pointed out that the congestion of traffic in The difficulties were becoming greater because the rate 
the main streets of London and other great cities in Great | growth of wheeled traffic was greater than the rate of grow 
Britain had intensified to a disconcerting degree in the past | of the population, partly in consequence of cheapened ro: 
few years, and none of the efforts for alleviation had had any | surface conveyance and partly because of the distances growit 
marked effect. It would be remembered that he dwelt upon the | more and more beyond the walking distances for the masse 
roads and traffic questions in his address as President in 1898, In some of the suburban districts and in country roads trac 
and referred to changes that were then becoming inevitable in | ways had added materially to the convenience of suburban at 
street construction and. traffic methods. The time had now | outlying populations, but tramcars in city streets were tl 
arrived when it was imperative that the traffic requirements must | cause of frequent blockings of the traffic, their hard and fa 
be faced by the governing authorities. A great increase in the | line of route made them incapable of accommodating ther 
size and number of main streets or arteries must be provided | selves to the other and more numerous vehicles. That dif 
for, and every opportunity must be taken before the difficulties | culty was greatly increased in many districts where the gre 
in the way became greater than they were even now. growth of branch and suburban populations had increased tl 

The difficulties relating to road traffic in and near large | local traffic on the main roads and the number of vehicl 
cities manifested themselves chiefly by the congestion or not- | which must be accommodated outside the business esta 
room-enough conditions observable every day. The cause of | ments along them. 
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The great question was, How is the conducting capacity of 

principal thoroughfares to be increased, and how 
> new main thoroughfares to be obtained on anything like a 
isfactory principle or design? There could be no doubt 
ut much of the difficulty in London would be removed by 
» coming general use of motor vehicles for all purposes, 
stly, because of the smaller space they occupied as compared 
th horse vehicles; secondly, because of their manceuvring 
pabilities; and, thirdly, because of the greater speed they 
suld make possible. That might be said to be an alleviation 
‘ich would come of itself, but that was only partly true 

The regulati»n of street traffic must be something more than 
sre crossing work. The power of control of heavy, slow 
ffic must be given to the police authorities, so that street.and 
id capacity should not be thrown away, as it was now, by 
reless and bad. drivers, who wasted several feet of the side 
dof the middle of the road, which could not be used by 
her vehicles Drivers of heavy vehicles and of omnibuses 
bitually wasted the road space now, and it should be within 
e power of the police to stop that by penalty for disobedience 
regulations. The maintenance of the road or street surfaces 
ould be much better than it was now, and more continuous 
shicles of every kind should be fitted with effective 
akes. 

The great necessity, however, was for more and wider main 
oroughfares. It meant, in fact, the Haussmannising of a 
eat part of London, and it meant that London must recognise 
e hard fact that immense sums of money would have to be 
ent to remedy the evil of past neglect, and it must wake to 
duties of to-day to secure the planning of a well-considered 
stem of wide and well-made thoroughfares into and out of 
e growing London before building operations made it as 
stly, and in some respects impossible, as it was now nearer 
e centre 

Improvements in the modes of locomotion would do much, 
it at the present rate of growth of wheeled traffic it would not 
ymore than provide for that increase even with great im- 
ovement and extension of the chief thoroughfares. Well 
ganised motor omnibus services would save much in space 
id time, but that would not be until omnibus companies could 
e motors on a larger scale, so that no vehicle should run 
ore thin a certain maximum per day, and so that the 
echanical requirements of a thorough system of daily exami- | 
tion, adjustment, repair and making ready were perfectly 
rried out under a properly organised staff. 


2 existing 


In conclusion, Mr. Beaumont observed that improvements 
in the streets and roads must be taken in hand seriously and 
at once, for London was a vast hive, into and out of which not 
only all the bees flocked in the morning and left at night, but 
into and out of which all the carriers of their honey did the 
same through a very few small doorways. 

A long and interesting discussion followed Mr. Beaumont’s 
opening remarks, during which a consentaneous opinion was 
expressed as to the necessity of improving the existing con- 
dition of things, although a variety of conflicting views were 
advanced as to how improvement should be effected. 


—$—— 


THE MANCHESTER DOCK EXTENSION. 


THE construction of the immense new dock on the site of the 
old Manchester Racecourse is proceeding apace. Within the 
last few days the contract for the erection of transit sheds along 
the southern side of the dock has been let to Mr. Henry Lovatt, 
of Wolverhampton, and within a few weeks the builders will be 
at work. These sheds will, when completed, form a range of 
buildings 2,250 feet in length and 125 feet wide and three 
storeys in height, with flat roofs specially constructed for the 
storage of merchandise. There will be five sheds, separated 
as to the lowest storeys by gaps 25 feet in width, but connected 
as to the upper floors by covered gangways. Four of the sheds 
will be 425 feet long and one 450 feet long, and the total area 
of their floor-space (including the flat roofs) will be 223 acres. 
The lowest floor will be on a level with the quay, in order 
to permit the ingress and egress of waggons, and railway lines 
will be laid both in front of the sheds and behind them In 
front—that is, between the sheds and the water side—there 
will be a paved road with three sets of rails, one for electric 
cranes and two for railway waggons ; whilst in the rear of the 
sheds will run another broad paved road with two sets of rails 
Electric instead of hydraulic cranes are to be installed for two 
reasons The hydraulic cranes used on other parts of the 
docks are capable of lifting 30 cwt, although in ordinary 
practice it is found that the load to be lifted is often as small 
as 5 cwt. or lo cwt. But the power expended by the hydraulic 
crane is always the same, be the load great or small. — In this 
way aconsiderable amount of power is wasted. The electric 
crane, on the other hand, uses only so much power as is neces- 
sary to cope with its load. The electric crane, moreover, works 
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noiselessly, with the practical advantage that the men working | it is probable that in the first stages of the work some skilled 
with it are able to hear one another speak. Therefore the | French assistance may be needed. But Mr. Hunter, the Ship 
-electric crane has been preferred. The railway tracks between Canal engineer, has great confidence in the versatility of 
the waterside and the sheds will enable cargo to be transferred | British labour, and he believes that English workmen will ver 
directly from the steamers’ holds to railway waggons. This quickly master all that there is to be learnt about the handlin 
cannot be done, of course, with all cargo, but it is calculated | of the new material. As to the appearance of the transit sheds 
that over 25 per cent. of the inward cargoes received at the | when finished, it is to be feared that they will be sufficiently 
Manchester docks can be so treated, with an obvious economy | ugly to satisfy the most exacting utilitarian. They will be 
of time, labour and shed accommodation. At the back of the | nearly half a mile long, flat topped, a dirty drab or grey in 
sheds there will be a verandah enabling lurries and railway | colour and devoid of any kind of adornment. But when they 
wageons to load or unload under cover. are seen receiving the cargoes of fine steamers like the Man. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of the new transit | chester City and Bostonian simultaneously they will be not 
sheds, apart from their great size, will be their structural | altogether unpleasing to the eye of the Manchester citizen, 
character. According to the Manchester Guardian, they will The dock itself, of which they are to be but an adjunct, has 
be built without brick, stone, mortar, wood or girders of iron or | likewise some peculiarities of design. Instead of solid masonry 
steel. The whole of the buildings, foundations included, will be of | walls like those of the existing docks, it will have walls con. 
ferro-concrete, upon what is known as the Hennebique system. | sisting of a series of masonry piers and arches, with the dock- 
This consists of Portland cement concrete combined with steel | side or bank sloping behind them. The design may be roughly 
rods and hoop-iron bands or stirrups in such a way as to conveyed by the image of an ordinary ‘sloping canal bank, 
form a beam in which each of these materials shall develop | with a miniature railway viaduct standing in the water 
the maximum of its useful properties, the concrete acting in | immediately in front of it and connected with it by a solid 
compression, the steel in tension, and the hoop-iron | platform. When the dock is filled with water, however, this 
(embedded in the core of the concrete) holding them solidly | peculiarity of its construction will not appear, for the water-line 
together. The walls, pillars and floors will be of the same | will be above the level of the arches, and only the super- 
material. The principal advantages claimed for this system of | imposed wall will be seen. One advantage of this pier-and- 
construction are incombustibility and, what is not quite the | arch wall is that when a large steamer is moving along the 
‘same thing, fire-resisting capacity; absence of joints, rivets | dock to or from her berth other steamers already moored at the 
and bolts, so that the work forms one solid mass; durability, | quayside will not be disturbed by the displacement of the 
facility of execution, and tne fact (important in dock ware- | water to the same extent as if the wall were flat and solid, 
‘houses) that the buildings so constructed are proof against | This “ranging” of steamers at their moorings when another 
rats, This system of construction is a French invention, and | passes them in narrow waters is a serious inconvenience, and has 
‘was employed in some of the Paris exhibition buildings, which | caused a certain amount of trouble at the Irwell Park wharf and 
have been permanently preserved. Both it and other systems of other places in the Canal. The depth of the new dock is to be 
ferro-concrete construction have hitherto been used more largely | 28 feet—2 feet more than the present depth of the Canal, and 
by continental than by British engineers and architects, although | the same as the depth of the lock sills. The dredging of the 
‘examples of the Hennebique system are to be found in the | whole Canal to this depth will of course be undertaken when 
‘Southampton cold store and lairages, the Great Western goods the increasing size of steamers makes it necessary. The 
.and grain warehouses at Brentford and Plymouth, the London | contractor for the new transit sheds has engaged himself to 
and South-Western cargo-sheds at Southampton, the Co- have them finished within two years from the beginning of the 
-operative Wholesale Society’s new warehouse at Newcastle-on- building, and we understand that a beginning will be made 
Tyne and some other buildings. The Manchester dock next month, The new dock will, it is hoped, be ready for 
transit sheds will, however, be by far the largest range of ferro- opening in July 1905, and there is no reason to fear that when 
concrete buildings as yet constructed in this country. Asso- that time comes the trade of the port will not have attained to 
ciated with Mr. Lovatt in the contract is M. Bruder, who such dimensions as to require the abundant additional accom- 
erected the Hennebique buildings at the Paris exhibition, and modation which will then be at the Canal Company’s disposal. 
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Ole Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


We have several times warned architects and engineers 
as well as contractors about the risks they incur when they 
carry out the commissions of local boards and corporations 
without agreements bearing a common seal of the authority. 
It is, we allow, difficult to imagine that Englishmen who 
claim to be honest and honourable in their private business 
will conjointly. repudiate indebtedness on account of so 
miserable a subterfuge. But instances so often arise there 
are grounds to suppose the weakness is more general than 
is believed. The latest has caused some surprise among 
lawyers, for, contrary to the majority of precedents, it has 
ended in favour of the engineer. We refer to LAwrorp v. 
Billericay Rural District Council, in which the Court of 
Appeal has just given a decision. Mr. Lawrorp is an 
engineer with much experience in sewerage and other 
sanitary works. In July 1899 he was formally engaged as 
engineer by the defendants, and the agreement was under 
their common seal. In the next year he received verbal 
instructions to undertake similar work in connection with 
an extension of the district Mr. Lawrorp wrote 
to the clerk defining his position, and arranging 
for payment of his fees. He was informed that 
the Council were agreeable to the terms. His work 
was duly performed. Tenders were sent in, but 
one was not accepted. Plaintiff's claim for payment was 
met by the announcement that there was no valid agree- 
ment as regarded the extension, because it was not under 
seal. It was acknowledged that instructions were given 
and that the work of the plaintiff was necessary. |. Mr. 
Justice DARLING at the hearing of the case gave judgment 
for the District Council on account of the informality. In 
the Court of Appeal Lord Justice VaucHan -WILLIAMS 
relied on the judgment of Mr. Justice WicHTMAN in 
CLARKE v. Cuckfield Union, and on Lord BLacKpurRn’s 
interpretation of it. In that case it was declared there was 
an implied contract, although not under seal. The Lord 
Justice said that as, in the present case, the defendants had 
also accepted and availed themselves of the services and 
work of the plaintiff there was an implied contract to pay 
for them. In that opinion Lord Justice StirLInc and 
Lord Justice MATHEW agreed, and accordingly the appeal 
of the plaintiff was allowed. It is to be devoutly desired 
that nothing will arise to admit of a return to the belief in 
the indispensableness of a common seal through which so 
many have suffered. 


Ir the ancient port of Sandwich were only surrounded 
with a more agreeable landscape, and if the sea would 
return a little nearer it would become an attractive watering- 
place. The quietude of the town and the apparent absence 
of out-of-door life make a novel sensation on a visitor. 
But it requires some courage to remain there fora week. It 
is doubtful whether Sandwich derives much benefit from 
its antiquity, for excursionists from Ramsgate or Dover 
seem to be in a hurry to escape from streets whose silence 
suggests a period of plague or other visitation. It is 
therefore the more creditable to the Corporation of the 
town that they have lately resolved to restore the old 
Barbican. It has been allowed by their. predecessors to 
fall Into a state of decay, which could have been prevented 
by timely reparation at a moderate cost. It will now be 
necessary to renew the roof-timbers and weather-boarding, 
to replace the tiles, and other indispensable work, besides 
removing cement facing and other excrescences. Mr. 
JENNINGS, the diocesan architect, has been entrusted with 
the work, and we have no doubt all the operations will be 
carefully performed. Sandwich wi!l have a more becoming 
ind impressive entrance on one side, which will not be 


ay of keeping with the sleepy old buildings within the 
own. 


Ir is difficult to make ends meet in the Hotel de Ville 
of Paris, and a special committee was lately appointed 
0 consider whether some means could not be dis- 
covered or invented to increase the municipal revenue. 
The new taxes have not only irritated people, but they have 
failed to obtain the amount estimated. The report of the 
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committee cannot be considered as satisfactory. The 
difficulty of the case is suggested when it is found that the- 
defacement of several municipal buildings is recommended’ 
in order to convert the walls into advertisement hoardings. 
An effort is also to be made to extract from the railway’ 
companies a royalty on the advertisements in the stations. 
It is also proposed to reduce expenses. The first victim: 
selected is the Bourse de Travail, an immense building of 
architectural merit near the new post office, but which from 
its large hall and chambers could be utilised as a supple- 
mentary Bourse. It was intended as an offering to con- 
ciliate the working classes, but as an institution it is a 
failure, although it allows of a great many appointments 
with salaries paid by the city. In such a crisis as the- 
present it is politic to demonstrate that financial reforms. 
must be submitted to in the head offices of the munici- 
pality—in the Hotel de Ville itself. The system carried out: 
in that establishment is marvellous. Every department is 
divided and subdivided, and it might easily be supposed! 
there are more officers than men. M. Bouvarp, who is: 
supreme in all that relates to architecture, has recognised 
that simplification is inevitable. It signifies that there- 
must be a resignatioa of several officers. He also con- 
siders that the Departments of the Prefecture of Police and: 
Public Assistance can likewise be diminished. The 
engineer of the Water Department is not satisfied with» 
recommending reductions of the staff, for he proposes to- 
become more exacting in the charges for water, and in the 
prevention of waste. At present the reforms are only om 
paper, and it remains to be seen whether the Council will* 
have the necessary courage to make the desired experiments. 


THE late Dr. BRADLEv, who died last week, had gained” 
repute as a head-master before he was appointed to succeed 
his friend, ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, as Dean of West- 
minster. When he came he found “‘a ruinous fabric and 
a bankrupt Chapter.” It seems incredible that a building: 
so renowned should be allowed to fall into a state denoting. 
impending disaster. The ancient revenues were in the 
hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, but without a- 
special Act they could not be assigned in part to works of 
restoration. It was necessary also to suspend a canonry in 
order that the interest on the sums raised should be paid: 
As was to be expected, some of the works carried out 
under Dean BRaDtey’s rule of twenty-one years did not= 
meet with the approval of all architects. But there could 
be no question of the spirit animating him. He had no- 
fads of his own to gratify, and he trusted implicitly in the 
recommendations of his advisers. It is claimed for hin: 
that he made the services in the Abbey more popular, and” 
indeed it was his ambition that the people of London as 
well as visitors should take an intelligent interest in the 
edifice, and realise that its architectural merit was worthy, 
of its historic associations. 


ALL curators of museums and libraries have a belief im» 
Providence, for they sometimes overcome difficulties in a 
mysterious way. The Bodleian, for instance, possesses an 
unique copy of the Mentz Bible, which is incomplete 
through wanting about twenty pages. But some years- 
after it was acquired a collection was bought in Venice,. 
and among the fragments were the missing twenty 
pages, which are still kept apart as a testimony of gratitude 
for good fortune. <A similar surprise has occurred im 
Florence. The famous Francois vase, which was con- 
sidered by some authorities to be the most valuable of all in» 
Europe, was destroyed maliciously, not by a drunken: 
visitor like the Portland vase in the British Museum, but 
by one of the attendants who should have been its- 
guardian. The numerous fragments were gathered, and 
then put together with that marvellous dexterity which is- 
possessed by experts of museums. There was, however 
one void which could not be filled in. An official appeal’ 
was therefore made, begging for the return of the precious: 
fragment. In such cases there is always a risk that a finder 
would set a higher value on treasure-trove. Fortunately 
more generosity was exhibited in this instance. The frag- 
ment has been returned anonymously, and the vase will 
henceforth be reverenced like the Portland vase, for it 
now has the additional interest of being a sufferer, and it 
is to be hoped it will be preserved alike from drunkem 
visitors and enraged officials. , 
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THOMAS ROGER SMITH. 
O anyone who was acquainted with the late Professor 
ROGER SMITH some thirty or: forty years ago, his 


appearance of late must have caused pain. With a man 


less, resolute his arthritic affliction would have been taken 


as a necessity for retirement from business. But ROGER 


_ SMITH was too courageous to submit, and he fought on until 
..the.close of last year, when: it was-no longer possible for 
_him,to maintain his ground. 
. unbroken up to that time, and he was as well able to give 


His spirit continued to be 


directions, to sit as arbitrator orto appear as a witness as 
if he continued in the enjoyment of bodily health and was 
free, from physical disability, The pathetic spectacle he 
presented was one which always wins respect, for it was 


that of a brave man struggling with misfortune and without 


‘the least diminution of his courage. But the call which could 


not be resisted came on Wednesday in last week, when he 


.« passed away, and his loss is sincerely and deservedly regretted. 


Although he was trained in PHitip Harpwicx’s office, 


‘ and his whole ‘professional career was passed in London, 


» Association. 


: the office of President. 


he: was a Yorkshireman by birth and the son of a clergy- 


man.’ The social instinct was strong with him, and as 
early as' 185: he: became a member of the Architectural 
It was then a very different sort of body, for 
the development of it has been unprecedented, but the 
early members were expected to be earnest for the principle 
of mutual improvement, and there was no better example 
of loyalty than Rocrer SmirH. Twice he was elected to 
Even in those days it was evident 
he was adapted to be an instructor. It could be said of 
him as his most marked characteristic that “ gladly would he 
learn and gladly teach.” -Throughout his life he was seeking 


~ knowledge, and’ tasks from-which many would shrink were 


gone through cheerfully with that object. But he was 
careful to keep within prescribed limits. He never feigned 
to be encyclopzedical except in respect of building. If there 
was any subject which was related to his business he 
endeavoured to master it thoroughly. Hence it was he 
went through the drudgery of. preparing abstracts of speci- 
fications for building materials and building appliances: for 
the Patent. Office. . He travelled through many parts, of 
Europe in order to study.buildings, closely. _The interest 
with which he followed all the details of an arbitration case 
in which he was engaged showed that the old spirit con- 
tinued to be.as strong as ever with him untilthe end... 
The knowledge he acquired he was ready to impart. 
We suppose there was not one of his contemporaries who, 
while practising as, an architect, read an equal number of 
papers upon architectural subjects. The composition of 
them, he realised, gave definiteness to his knowledge, and 
was therefore.a beneficial exercise for himself. They were 
all characteristic of his aims, and the limitations he imposed 
on his studies. He-admired Mr. Ruskin heartily, but at a 
time when so many young architects imagined they. had 
caught the spirit of that able writer when they. spoke of 
stonework as if it were jewellery, and revelled in allusions 
to sapphires, diamonds, topazes and so on, RoGER SMITH'S 
addresses were as direct as if they:had been written in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, and were scientific 
rather than pseudo-poetic, in their’ manner of,,.dealing 
with construction. The .author : never attempted to 
magnify their merits, and, we, are surprised, he did not 
bring them out as chapters of some large treatise. ,Ihey 


a nnn Ee 
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would, still be) adapted for that; purpose, and are well 
deserving .of being collected’ and ‘united. A few of his 
articles were utilised for the volume of WEALE’s series 
on ‘‘ Acoustics.” . It, représents. a. large amount of labour, 
and yet he underrated: its: value, saying, “It has simply 
been framed with a wish to:afford, in a somewhat connected 
form, as much: information relative to the laws of sound, 
and their application: to the arrangement of buildings, as 
could be collected from trustworthy sources.” In a later 
edition it was made evident that he was not afraid to seek 
information by a. consideration of the temporary buildings 
used for the Moopy and SANKEY services. 

It was no doubt from his readiness to teach as well as 
to learn that in: an embarrassing emergency: he accepted 
the onerous .responsibility of bringing out Zhe Architect as 
editor in January .1869. He: was busily occupied at the 
time with other. duties, and he could have had no self- 
seeking in the ordinary sense of the word when he took up 
the office. As he. said in his opening remarks, “The 
editor has no desire in. the conduct of this Journal to 
intrude himself, his works, or his! name on its readers.” 
To that intention he was faithful. His articles were not 
signed ; his own buildings were not introduced, and in no 
way did he arrogate power or superiority. It was a time 
when critics were assumed to: have ‘‘as large a charter as 
the winds,” and the editor did not attempt to evade the 
common lot of victims.. In the Academy exhibition which 
was opened a few.months after his assumption of office there 
was a drawing by him, and the following was the candid 
cpinion expressed on it by Epwarp Gopwin:—* The draw- 
ing No. 1,016, ‘ Blythwood,’ by Mr. T. RocER Smiru, has its 
merits and demerits so balanced that it is difficult to say 
much about it. If Mr. SmitH thinks —barge-boards, 
stepped gables and plain gables coped with wrought-iron 
tabling are mere fancies of the Middle Ages, and not the 
results of local conditions, then he acts up to his thought; but 
if, as I believe, these three features are all local peculiarities 
—the result of obedience to nature, our only governor— 
Mr. SmirH has something to unlearn.” The editor who 
would tolerate such free speech about his want of acquaint- 
ance with the favourite style must have had a strong sense 
of justice, and ‘it is doubtful whether a parallel to so much 
forbearance is to be found in the annals of journalism. His 
equanimity was tested in other ways. The friends and 
fellow-labourers on whom he relied had each his ideas) 
about the duty of RoceR SmiTH in undertaking such 
a venture. But~all had a common belief in the neces- 
sity of incurring expensiveness. From the repro- 
duction of the’ finest illuminated’ manuscripts in 
the British. Museum to the production of _working 
drawings on double-elephant size sheets, projects were! 
brought forward ‘which would have. fluttered a Chancellor 
of the Exchéyuer. But the editor accepted all the advice 
with good-humour, and if the schemes could never be 
realised no one was offended with him. Another literary 
venture in which he took part was the éditing, in association 
with the present President of the Royal Academy, of th 
‘“THustrated Handbooks: of Art, History of all Ages and 
Countries.” A volume.on. Classic and Early Christian 
architecture by the Professor.and Mr. JOHN SLATER ap” 
peared. ‘The announced companion volume, ‘‘ Gothic and 
Renaissance,” of . which; the: authors were jto. be the two 


1 


editors of the series, remains unprinted, 
. 
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: ROGER SmiTH had given so many proofs ‘of com petence 


to instruct, there was satisfaction when he was appointed in > 


the place of Professor HAYTER LEwIs at University College, 
London. He carried on what seemed to be a tradition, for 
his predecessors, HoskING, DONALDSON and LEWIS, were 
also practising architects rather than theorists. Students 
-who attended his classes have always acknowledged the 

atience of RoGER SMITH, and his interest in those who 
were attentive and. industrious. In support of the en- 
deavours of those who tried to raise the character of 
building workmen by explanations of the principles and 
history of construction he gave efficient aid. | 
could be said that even when exertion caused him suffering, 


Indeed, it | 


the Italian rather than the Gothic style, but he was not one 
of those who saw little merit in the latter. At an early 
period of his career he prepared the designs for the 
Elphinstone College and the Post Office, Bombay, and 
had reason to anticipate many similar commissions; but 
civilian architects usually found, sooner or later, that 
architecture was an appanage of military engineers in India. 
Professor SmiTH’s buildings are of many classes—churches, 
schools, warehouses, mansions, hospitals, &c. Not, long 


since we pointed out that in the Ben Jonson Board 


School he was the first to introduce a central hall as an 
essential element. Of late years he had Mr. A. J. GALE as 


| partner, and then his son, Mr, ELsry SmitH, now Professor 


he cheerfully lectured on subjects which he had mastered. | 


His name should be remembered as one of the most 
zealous and useful educationists of our time. 


It was, for | 


instance, somewhat of a sacrifice of dignity to serve as 


of Architecture at King’s College. Professor Smitu’s 
experience qualified him to be an expert’ assessor, and his 
uprightness was a guarantee of fair play. Noman could have 
a more delicate sense of professional honour even in trifles. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR THOMAS ROGER SMITH. 


. 


examiner. of the crtide efforts of students in the building 
construction classes of the Science and Art Department, but 
in that way he was enabled to realise the deficiencies of 
those who were’ to become workmen and builders, if not 
architects. . Whenever the Opportunity arose, he was 
enabled from his experience to suggest the desired remedies. 
___Awarchitect of Professor Smitu’s rank could remove 
‘Some of the objections to the administration of the 
Building Act, and his appointment in 1875 as district 
eaparo? was hailed with satisfaction. Lambeth was not 
the proceedings relating to Dr. Ler’s church the Professor 
. displayed his moderation. In'1882 he was transferred to 
West Wandsworth. He served as one of the examiners of 
candidates for the surveyorship, and if his life were 
Prolonged it was certain he would become the representative 
of architecture on thé Tribunal of Appeal. 


From his training he could hardly fail to incline towards 


most desirable region for commencing operations, but in 


Professor RoGER' SmiTH could be accepted as the type 
of the modern all-round architect, if such a phrase may be 
allowed. If he did not possess the highest genius, he had 
that capacity for taking pains which is often a substitute 
for it. He never posed as a grandee nor suggested in any 
way that the majority of practitioners were his inferiors. 
Whenever he exercised the icritic’s | office-he was most 
moderate in his objections to designs which he could not 
admire, and we have: known him to find reasons to praise 
work which most judges would pass over. His wide ac- 
quaintance with the circumstances of professional life had 
taught him to be tolerant. Many years ago it was said of 
him that he could not ‘make an enemy, and although like 
most men he was compelled to be strict at times, those with 
whom he had to deal recognised that his conduct was.inspired 
solely by duty. Those who knew him longest will have the 
deepest regret for the loss of a man who was a credit to his 
profession, a good citizen and a faithful friend. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN. 


By Percy L. Marks. 
CHAPTER VII. (covtinued). 


LOSELY connected with the subject of variety and unity 
is the consideration of confrast.. This isa valuable 
dngredient in design when used with proper care, and. is, 


dndeed, of the utmost importance for the production of 


mM onolony. 


Tic. 53. 


-vigorous art. ArisToTLe’s definition of harmony, just 
<quoted, should be noted, but with an addendum as to the 
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t ) The ancient architects were well versed 
un this, and used contrasting forms with the happiest effect. 
Whe Classic column with circular base and cap-moulds 


wise of ‘contrast. 
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and with circular shafts had a square die to the base anda 
square abacus to the capital; the entablature had equally 
effective variations. The curves of the mouldings, too, ih 
the best work were not.mono-central, and contra-flexured 
mouldings were also much favoured. 

To crystallise the remarks. that might be made at this 
place, consider such: a. setting of: windows as shown in 
fig. 53. This confines within a small compass the treat. 
ment of a principle admitting of indefinite (or rather 
infinite) extension. ‘The setting, as shown, is very anzemic, 
and would be improved by ithe use of a contrasting 
“heading,” as shown .in fig. 54. Other methods of 
obtaining contrast will readily suggest themselves. » 

In this place it will be suitable to offer some remarks on 
disproportion in buildings. . Elevations admit of great 
variety of treatment, according.as ‘they are made to appear 
more or less broad or lofty ; such appearance may be quite 
independent of actual dimensions, as the eye may be 
deceived by method of treatment. In the accompanying 
diagram (fig. 55) the optical tendency is to consider a of 
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Fic. 55. 


less height than p, and it needs either a very correct eye, or 
else some useful scepticism, to feel assured, without taking 
measurements, as to the equality in height of the tw 
blocks. ‘ 

It is patent to spectators of Greek religious edifices 
that their creators favoured a latitudinal effect, which may be 
taken, at pleasure, as a symbol of their polytheistic creed; 
whilst the loftier and more contracted effect of Medieval 
Gothic church work will, on the same lines, serve to sym- 
bolise the loftier and more restricted ideals of the Christian 
religion. It will not, however, do to strain the application 
of these symbolisms, as people are wont to do, for the 
probability is that merely accidental causes are responsible, 
amongst which methods of construction take a prominent 
position. d S oe 

That very sensitive and fine organ—the eye—is capable 
of being deceived by the simplest expedients. If it can 
manage to see objects awry, it will do so in eight cases out 
of ten; in the /vo cases, the lucky possessors vaunt them- 
selves on having a “ very correct eye.” It would be difficult 
to find anyone envious of PotypHEmus, but doubtless he 
was less afflicted with optical illusions than are most people. 

It maybe frequently noted, and more especially 
amongst artists, that one.eye is closed on occasions when 
correct. perception of an object is desired. 

In an earlier chapter, remarks have been made.as to the 
artistic means of correction for optical - illusions, and 
reference is also made to the extracts from VITRUVIUS 
(given in Appendix B). Of course; it is finally an optical 
illusion that makes the corrective measures seem correct. 

Disproportion is of rare occurrence (comparatively, be 
it understood) in the domestic work that falls to the lot of 
the average architect to design. Jn public buildings, how- 
ever, and in palatial mansions as well as‘ the American 
“ skyscrapers,” the point should receive due consideration. 
The undesired effects can be modified toa nicety, accord- 
ing as more or less contrast is given.. As WITRUYIUS 
notes in the course of his writings, some results are 
obtained by genius only, learning being useless for the 
purpose ; so it ‘is under these circumstances, and it-is 1m- 
possible to give “exact” directions for the correction. of ill- 
effects—each case must be treated.on its merits. 

One example brought to memory is a building that, i 
design, proved difficult of treatment, ‘as it was necessarily 
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(from various causes) long and low—too low for dignity, | arcading, so as to obtain a greater proportion of vertical 
and impossible (for reasons of economy) to make as high | lines, and by appropriating a few feet extra height of 
as desired ; however, by the judicious use of breaks and | walling than the rooms really justified, a tolerable result 
was achieved. In general terms a latitudinal effect is 
restful in appearance, a lofty one, fatiguing, due to the fact 
that the eye can travel more comfortably along its own level 
than solo usque ad caelum. 

The repetition of ornament in a latitudinal direction, 
though tending to emphasise the breadth, is not necessarily 
restful in appearance ; nor does the repetition of vertical 
features necessarily prove wearisome to the eye. In the 
former case so much monotony may be introduced as to 
cause fatigue ; and in the latter case the repetition of vertical 
features latitudinally will naturally tend to carry the eye in 
that direction, and thus may counteract what might other- 
wise prove a distracting effect. ; 

Chimney-stacks multiplied indefinitely (or to a large 
extent) are very disturbing influences, even when of the 
picturesque type made familiar by Wotsry’s Palace at 
Hampton Court (see fig. 56). ‘To.conclude this chapter 
some illustrations are given of gable treatment, this being a 
feature that lends itself readily to the demands of unity, 
variety and contrast (fig. 57). 

(Zo be continued.) 
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FIRE PROTECTION AND LEGISLATION. 
UNSEN, the historian, relates how, once in Rome he 
was present at the burning of a building which 
caused much excitement among the populace. The crowd 
_ shouted and gesticulated, but nobody dared to meddle with 
| the flames, which, in consequence, extended until every- 
thing was consumed. The cry was Zocca al governo, or, 
in other words, it is the business of the State, not of the 
people. In Rome the government was of the old-fashioned 
paternal sort, and was expected to devote some attention to 
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fires, or rather, out of pity, to give compensation to 
sufferers. But in other countries for accidents of the 
kind, however serious, there was no-responsibility accepted 
by the State. The indirect character.of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment relating to protection from fire in. this country is 
enough to suggest that as fires are supposed to owe their 
origin to the carelessness of individuals, it is not the duty 
of public authorities to provide remedies against the 
results. It is now beginning to be perceived that such 
laissez-faire policy is not universally applicable. There is a 
possibility of a reaction, which frcm its comprehensiveness 
may do as much harm as good. When we find it is con- 
templated in New York to make regulations about the use 
of matches in houses, and children are to be liable to 
punishment for interfering with them, we may conclude 
that panics are not far off, and the remedy may become as 
undesirable as the evil. 

The Society of Arts, that generally affords means for 
indicating the state of public opinion on many matters, at 
last week’s meeting was occupied with a consideration of 
the “ Existing Laws, By-laws and Regulations relating to 
Protection from Fire, with Criticisms and Suggestions.” 
The Fothergill Prizes had been offered for essays on the 
subject, and the three which were successful were read at 
the meeting. The first prize was awarded to Mr. T, BRICE 
PHILLIPS, sanitary inspector to the Uckfield Urban 
Council. His success is enough to show that the interest 
in the question is not confined to cities, but has made its 
way to the smaller towns and country districts. 

We have said that the statutes relating to the subject 
were of an indirect character. This is evident from a 
glance at the list given by Mr. Puitiips, The Acts treat 
of lighting and watching, waterworks, town police, Poor 
Law amendment, petroleum, public health, local govern- 
ment, factories and workshops. In only two instances is 
the connection with fireapparent. One is the False Alarms 
of Fire Act, the other the Parish Fire-engines Act. It is 
claimed, however, that by fourteen statutes local authorities 
are invested with power to provide out of public funds the 
necessary appliances for protection from fire, to exercise 
control over the erection of new buildings, as well as power 
to secure that such buildings are erected in a substantial 
manner, and that incombustible materials ‘are used as far 
as is practicable. In spite of the Acts everyone acquainted 
with English towns is aware that in many of them the 
extinction of fires depends on the efforts of amateur or 
voluntary fire brigades. At the same time we believe with 
Mr. PuiLiips that the latest Acts indicate a sure though 
gradual tendency to place upon local authorities more 
onerous duties in the matter of protection from fire. That 
circumstance is further shown by the increase in the amount 
of loans received by local authorities for fire-engines and 
other appliances (including fire-stations), which has varied 
from 29,3112. in 1884-85 to 161,517/. in 1899-1900. The 
outstanding loans of the local authorities under the same 
head show a progressive increase from 308,5082. in 1884-85 
to 1,014,679/ in 1899-90. 

' There are also some.local enactments in which the 
vagueness of the general statutes is amended and a definite 
applicability is substituted. Liverpool, for example, 
possesses Acts which deserve to be followed in other places. 
They relate to the construction of warehouses, the registra- 
tion of warehousemen and porters,.&c.: There is one 
important Act by means of which all extraordinary expenses 
of the fire brigade incurred at fires have to be paid by the 
insurance companies who have. issued: policies covering 
the property attacked, and by the proprietors of uninsured 
property attacked. A special Act, known as the Factory 
and Workshop Act, which was intended to bea model in 
its way, has to some extent become inoperative owing to 
its resemblance to the old statutes, for the County 
Council of London discovered that an authority cannot 
legally insist on the construction of staircases in buildings 
which are subdivided. A somewhat similar obstacle arises 
to the operations of the Public Health Act.of 1875. 
Urban authorities are empowered, as Mr. PHILLIPS says, to 
make by-laws with respect to*the structure of walls, foun- 
dations, roofs and chimneys only, and this limitation pre- 
cludes any further preventive measures being~enforced in 
upper storeys. If the increasing risk from fire in the 
higher parts of buildings had been kept distinct from the 


question of stability, it is probable that the necessity of 
making by-laws for the inner constructive details of upper 
storeys of buildings would have become more apparent, 
and that some minor risks, now entirely unprovided against, 
would have been minimised. The object of the Public | 
Health Act is said to be the securing of stability, the pre- 
vention of fires, besides ‘‘ purposes of health.” Stability is. 
obtained by ordering greater thickness for the lower walls 
of a building, but as there is most danger when fires break 
out in the upper parts, the regulation would in reason 
require to be reversed. Then, again, whenever incom- 
bustible materials are prescribed fer use, a perfection that 
is almost unattainable is supposed to be within reach, 
Flammability seems to ?be a universal property. The 
defects in the language of the statutes relating to fire pre- 
vention reveal how little attention was given to the subject 
when they were passed. But as long as they remain un- 
amended the Acts must be respected in the courts. 
It is, of course, difficult for any individual to outline a 
scheme of legislation which will secure greater efficiency in 
the prevention of fires than is now possible. Mr. PHILLIPS. 
prudently suggests a number of subjects which should be 
taken into account by authorities. He advocates, in the 
first place, a general inquiry into fire-preventive laws, as 
distinct from laws as to fire extinction, and as to any 
modification required in the powers given to local authorities. 
to make by-laws for the prevention of fire in buildings. 
Among the questions which could be taken up are the 
desirability of making laws and by-laws retrospective when 
they relate to protection from fire, the appointment of fire 
inspectors, the conveyance, storage and sale of inflammable 
goods, lamp accidents, protection from fire’ of theatres and 
places of public resort, the obtaining of contributions from 
insurance companies and owners towards the expenses of 
protecting buildings and property, the creation of a public 
fire department to supervise the administration of fire laws,, 
with such subsidiary questions as the position. of volunteer 
fire brigades, foreign measures for protection, the training 
of children how to act in panics and outbreaks of fire, &e. 
Here we have an array of projects that is enough to scare 
legislators who now profess to be harassed by. an excess of 
labour. 
It is a misfortune that people are disposed to under- 
value the losses which arise by fire in this country. It wilb 
sometimes happen that towns and districts of cities may 
have enjoyed an immunity from conflagrations during severab 
years. It is therefore concluded that with ordinary care 
fires are an impossibility. But when we find that during 
the five years, 1898-1902, the average losses in less than 
fifty companies amounted to 11,949,969/. a year, and that 
the average yearly expenses were 6,763,162, it becomes 
evident what great financial interests are at stake. There 
are people who consider that destruction is an advantage, 
like the good uncle of whom J. B. Say, the French 
economist, speaks, whose practice it was to break the 
drinking-glasses after a meal, believing that it was only fair 
he should afford other men a means of living. That is a 
very narrow view of sociology. It is a confounding of the 
general with the particular. Because a fire may bring a 
profit to a few, the misery which arises to others is obscured 
and neglected. — 
It must be allowed, however, that the methods of 
calculation adopted in the determining of premiums is not 
favourable to the-production of one means of aiding in the 
prevention of fires, viz., sound construction. It is no doubt 
for the convenience of insurance societies that a system 
of average rates should be accepted, and the amount 
charged in miost cases is, if compared with the risks 
incurred, remarkably moderate. But property owners 
cannot help coming to the conclusion that a man who 
builds a flimsy house is wiser in his generation than the 
man who employs only the best materials, for while there 
may be an enormous discrepancy between the outlay im 
both instances the two are treated on the same terms in the 
tables of most insurance companies. An accident may 
arise as easily in one house as in the other, and taking all 
things into account the advantages seem to be in favour of 
the man who patronises flimsiness to as large an extent aS 
by-laws will admit. It is that sense of seeming unfaimess 
which is at the’ bottom of general indifference to security 
against fire. The remedy for it is not easily discovered. 
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No system of insurance, although it may be supposed to 
be derived from that in use for ships at Lloyd’s, has yet 
been devised which will meet all the inequalities of con- 
struction, and yet all experts know that the influence of 
insurance is so vast, it must be reckoned as the principal 
factor in the majority of measures for coping with fires. 


‘MANCHESTER: SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

HE sessional meeting’ was held on the 12th inst.’ The 

prizes were distributed by the president, Mr. Alfred 
Darbyshire, to the students. who had been successful in the 
various competitions of the past year. 

The names of the winners of the last competitions were 

announced as follows:—For the design for the cover of the 
mew sketch book, Mr. J. Harold Gibbons ; Mr. Holden’s prize 
for a design for a free library, Mr. Harry Moss ; the monthly 
class of design fora market hall, Mr. Harold Hill and Mr. 
. H. Potter, bracketed equal. 
__ A paper was then-read by Mr. Isaac Taylor on the students’ 
work of the past year. The drawings, some sixty in number, 
were hung round the room. Mr. Taylor congratulated the 
‘Society on the excellent work to be seen in the room, and 
arged students who did not at present enter into these com- 
petitions to give their attention to them in future. The Society 
gives about 40/. a year in prizes to be spent in books, so that, 
besides the useful.training, here was an excellent opportunity 
of establishing a first-class library. .A further prize of 52 5s. 
eas this year offered by Mr. J. W. Beaumont for sketches and 
measured drawings, suitable for publication in the sketch book, 
which it was hoped to make a first-class publication. 

Turning to the sketches exhibited Mr. Taylor, whilst 
realising the value of artistic sketching, thought that an architect’s 
sketch book should have far more outline diagrams, with 
sketches to large scale, of details and mouldings. There 
should be less of the photograph-like general views that 
students were so fond of making. The importance of measured 
work was also insisted on. 

The lecturer then gave a short criticism on each of the 
‘drawings. 

Mr. J. W. Beaumont, in proposing a vote of thanks, spoke 
of his great interest in the forthcoming issue of the sketch 
book, and pointed out that it rested with the students to make 
‘it successful. 

Mr. H. B. Laycock thought that some of the conditions for 
the competitions should be more explicit, instancing the cottage 
hospital, where it was not stated whether day-rooms, operating- 
oom or accident ward were to be provided. 

Mr. Salomons also spoke, and the lecturer briefly responded. 


CORONATION STANDS. 


T the Southwark County Court, London, on Monday, his 
Honour Judge Addison, K.C., concluded the hearing of 
@ remitted action in which ’Mr. H. D. Earl Earl, an architect, 
of Worthing, sued Messrs. Pattenden & Co, sack and bag 
makers, of Bermondsey Street, S.E., to recover 50 guineas, 
‘balance of a sum of 200 guineas, fees for work done as 
architect for the defendants, under a contract for the erection 
‘of a stand in the churchyard of St. Clement Danes Church, 
Strand, for the Coronation procession. The defendants 
<ounterclaimed the sum of 657/. 10cs., being 1577. 10s., fees paid 
for plans which it was alleged were wholly useless, and ‘50o/. 
‘for loss sustained through the plaintiff’s alleged negligence. 
The plaintiff’s case was, says the Sussex Daily News, that 
when Mr. Pattenden hired the churchyard on which to erect a 
stand he, as the result of an introduction by the Vicar, sub- 
mitted plans for the erection which he had prepared before- 
hand. They were seen by Mr. Pattenden and his builder and 
accepted, and a contract was entered into to pay him 
200 guineas for his services as architect, and 5 per cent. on the 
net profits of the letting of the seats. The- plans were sub- 
mitted to the Westminster Corporation, who approved them, 
and the work was proceeded with. The builder, however, 
during its progress made alterations, with the result that the 
rake of the tiers was considerably varied, and the number of 
‘S€ats was lessened, while another 200 seats were done away 
with by Mr. Pattenden insisting.on the provision of inter- 
‘Secting gangways, which were unnecessary. Hecomplained to 
Mr. Pattenden of the action of the builder, but all he could get 
from the defendant was that he (defendant) was practically in 
‘the hands of the builder through’ want of money, and he 
<plaintiff) must get the best he could out of him. Had the 
stand been erected according to his plans and specifications, 
the full number of seats could have been provided, and every 
‘occupant would have been able to have got a good view of the 
@rocession. The defendant insured against the procession not 
ing place, a contingency that actually occurred, and he was 


paid 6,oco/. by the insurance company, but he refused to pay 
the 50 guineas owing to him (plaintiff). 

The plaintiff was corroborated’ by two district surveyors as 
to the practicability of his plans, and as to the uselessness of 
intersecting gangways. : 

Mr. Pattenden indignantly repudiated the suggestion that he 
was in the hands of the builder, and emphatically denied that the 
plaintiff ever complained of the builder’s work or action. The 
gangways were absolutely necessary, and their inclusion meant 


‘a loss of 200 seats, which represented 800/., taking an average 


price, a matter he had not bargained for when fixing the price 
of the seats. When the stand had been erected he (defendant) 
discovered that a large number of seats did not command a 
view of the centre of the roadway, while rows had been 
left, out. The plaintiff put it down to the bungling of .the 
builder, but witness pointed out that the man could not have 
deviated from the plans if he (plaintiff) had looked properly 
after the job. After the procession had been abandoned the 
plaintiff practically promised not to say anything about the 
remaining 50 guineas. 

Thomas Elkington, the builder, and his foreman declared 
that all the alterations made were carried out after consulta- 
tion with the plaintiff and with his consent, and they proved a 
great improvement in his original plans, although they did not 
entirely overcome all the defects. 

Two architects gave evidence to the effect that a large 
number of the seats as shown on the plaintiff’s plans did not 
command a view of the centre of the roadway. 

Another witness declared that when he remarked about not 
being able to see the road from certain seats, the plaintiff said 
he had made a mistake in his plans and was worried to death, 
while he had not had any sleep for a fortnight through it. 

After a long hearing, which occupied two whole days, his 
Honour said he was convinced that Mr. Earl was a very com- 
petent architect and thoroughly understood his business, but 
by some unfortunate mistake his plans were such that when the 
stand was erected, even after alterations approved by him, there 
were many seats which did not command a view of the roadway 
along which the procession would have passed. That was a 
most serious defect in the plans, and he considered in view of 
that, that the amount the plaintiff had received was sufficient. 
As to the counter-claim, he would strike that out and not go 
into the reasons for doing so. He therefore gave judgment for 
the defendants on the claim, with costs, and with the consent 
of the defendants struck out the counter-claim. Judgment was 
entered accordingly. 


HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


N consequence of the recent malicious damage done to the 
valuable tapestries in the Great Hall at Hampton Court 
Palace, the origin of which has not yet been traced, His 
Majesty’s Office of Works has ordered several of the State 
rooms which are not immediately under the control of the 
officials to be closed. These rooms are the small chambers 


‘leading out of the Great Hal], where the tapestries were cut; 


the Prince of Wales’s drawing-room, Cardinal Wolsey’s closet, 
and another apartment in the Tapestry Gallery. These apart- 
ments are so situated that it is impossible for the attendants to 
exercise proper supervision over them without withdrawing 
themselves from other rooms under their care, and it has been 
thought advisable to close them for the present until the staff of 
attendants has been increased, a course which His Majesty’s Office 
of Works, it is understood, have now under consideration. The 
decision is regarded as a wise one, as each of the rooms in 
question contains paintings and tapestries of almost priceless 
value, Cardinal Wolsey’s closet containing the only painting 
of the famous cardinal in the Palace. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
MEETING of the Liverpool ‘Architectural Society was 
held on Monday evening in the lecture-room of the 
Incorporated Law Society’s.offices under the presidency of Mr. 
Thicknesse. An interesting paper on “Ancient Churches of 
Wirral” was read by Mr. Laurence Hobson, who pointed out 
that one of the characteristics of the Wirral churches was their 
massive square towers. The quaintest church in this par- 
ticular district was that dedicated to the Holy Cross at Wood- 
church, the site of which probably once contained a wooden 
edifice; the most picturesque in its situation was tae Shotwick 
church; while from an architectural point of view St. Andrew’s, 
Lower Bebington, was imbued with the greatest interest. At 
West Kirby it was likely that the church existed.in Saxon 
times, while the Neston Church tower probably belonged to 
the early part of the fifteenth century. The paper, which was 
listened to with great attention, was excellently illustrated by 
limelight views, and at the conclusion a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. Hobson. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is satisfactory to know that international enmities do 
‘not become .an .obstacle to archzological researches. 
Since 1768 Corsica is French territory, but notwithstand- 
‘ing, the island is about to be the scene of explorations by 
‘Germans under the direction of Dr. WILHELM VON 
Lanpavu. The island was known in antiquity, and was a 
settlement of the. Phoceans. By the Romans it was 
employed as»a penal settlement, for the climate was 
‘supposed to be equally fatal in summer and winter. It is 
evident, however, there were inhabitants in Corsica at a far 
remote ‘period, for one of the objects which has inspired 
the German expedition is the prehistoric dolmen near 
‘Bastia, which has already yielded many flint implements. 
There are, too, Roman remains which deserve more careful 
examination than they have hitherto received. ‘The island 
was occupied by Iberians and Phcenicians, and information 
about the latter, although abundant, could well, be supple- 
mented by evidence which it is expected will be forth- 
coming. Altogether much may be anticipated from 
German investigations, and it is creditable to the French 
that they have given the opportunity to their rivals to utilise 
SO promising a region. 


Ir may not be generally known that photography is 
now utilised for reproductions of the oldest manuscripts 
for the especial advantage of philologists and palzeographists 
who are doubtful about the fidelity of versions which have 
been issued from the most renowned printing presses. 
M. SytHorr, of Leyden, has distinguished himself by his 
copies of the Codex Sarravianus-Colbertinus, the Codex 
Oxoniensis' Clarkianus, the Heidelberg ‘“ Plautus,” the 
Venetian ‘“‘ Homer.” and the Florentine “Tacitus.” They 
are only parts of the texts which will be comprised in the 
great undertaking, “ Codices Greci et Latini Photographice 
Depicti,” which is in course of publication under : the 
direction of the scholarly librarian of Leyden, Dr. ScaATo DE 
Vrirs. The “ Terence” which is about to appear will not 
only present the text of the manuscript in the Ambrosian 
Library of Milan, but also other versions. The 
comedies, being limited in number, are well adapted to 
exemplify the variations which were introduced by copyists 
from time to time inancient works, although all professed, 
like St. Aupin’s translation, to be ‘‘rendues tres-honnestes 
en y changeant fort peu de chose.” Among the authors 
whoseé-works it is contemplated to reproduce we do not find 
any mention of Virruvius.’ It is true the Oxford manu- 
script’ dates only from the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, but it is believed there is One in Spain, and it may 
be others elsewhere. 


THE report of the directors of the Builders’ Accident 
Insurance, Ltd., for the past year states that the company 
during that period received notice of 1,037 accidents. 
There is a slight reduction on the premium income owing 
to the directors declining to renew some heavy risks which 
were found to be unremunerative. The new business has 
exceeded that of the previous twelve months by nearly 
25 per cent. The assets of the company amount to 
28,4322. 25. 8d., of which 26,7897. 14s. is represented by 
investments in Consols and the following stocks :— 
Metropolitan Consolidated, Liverpool Corporation, West 
Middlesex Waterworks Company, Eastern Telegraph Com- 
pany, Great Eastern Railway Company, India, and London 
County Council. The.claims have been 10,3407. 45. 7d. 
The company is in a satisfactory condition and is well able 
to meet any demands which may be made upon its funds. 


THE name of .M. Lton-JEAN Roux is not familiar to 
students of French architecture as the designer of important 
buildings ; but he must somehow have been able to acquire 
wealth, for it is said he’ has bequeathed to the Académie 
des Beaux- Arts a sum of 800,000 francs, or over 30,000/. of 
English money. Such a gift is unprecedented. The income 
is to be applied to the creation of annual prizes in painting, 
sculpture, architecture, miniatures and illuminations, which 
will commemorate the names DEsToucHES, DELARGE and 
Roux. The academy already possesses several funds for 
similar purposes, but the capital in each case was AMCULOE 
to the amount bequeathed by M. Roux. 


“ILLUSTRATIONS. 
“GEROCERS*” HALL, PRINCES STREET, EG Stl ‘STAIRCASE. le . 


NEW SCHOOL, OAKBANK, FOR ‘THE ‘KIRENEWION AND: EAST 
CALDER SCHOOL BOARD. . 


8T. COLUMBA CHUR&CH, BLACKHALL. | 
HIS new Established church is-about to be erected’ 
on a prominent corner site on the Queensferry 
Road. It is designed in the Norman style, the exterior 
being very simply treated in a manner characteristic of 
Scottish Medizeval work. The main entrance is in the 
tower, which is large and square on plan, and is finished. 
with an octagonal. stone spirelet. The plan consists of a 
nave, with a semicircular apse and two side aisles, one of 
which contains a gallery. Part of the north aisle is 
increased in width to form a chapel with. an “apsidat 
termination. The semicircular domes of the apses, which, 
form important features of the interior, it is proposed to 
richly decorate with mosaic or fresco. The rest of the 
interior will be finished in stone; the roof will be open to 
the ridge. The church will.accommodate goo persons. 
The halls and offices are grouped at the east end of the 
church around a garth. The large hall accommodates 345, 
persons. 

The total cost will be between 7,000/. and 8,ooo/. 
The architect is Mr. P. MacGREGoR CHALMERS, I.A., of 
Glasgow. . The drawing illustrating this church is by Mi 
J. JEFFREY WADDELL. 

DESIGN FOR a COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
PICTURESQUE IPSWICH. 
PSWICH is full of historical and: topographical interest 
to the antiquarian. It contains a larger number of 
old mansions than perhaps any other town of similar 
magnitude in the kingdom. Much of Ipswich was built in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and several buildings 
of that period are still standing, proving their antiquity by 
their: Tudor red-brick mouldings and, their panelled 
interiors. The town was surrounded by a wall and ditch; 
and protected by a castle, not a vestige of which naw 
remains. The very site is a matter of uncertainty. 
Although the castle is gone, many rich architectural 
treasures remain, and the most distinguished of.these is the 
house of Mr. SPARROWE, situated in the Old Butter 
Market. It was built for one GEORGE CopPinG in 1567, 
and was sold by him to the SPARROWE family, in ‘whose 
possession it has remained. ~The house is a unique speci- 
men of “ pargetting,” or plastering. The whole of the 
exterior is profusely ornamented with plaster reliefs of 
animals, fruits and flowers.. The interior contains several 
fine rooms rich with carving, inlaid doors, Tudor mantle- 
pieces, carved beams, great fireplaces with chimney corners, 
&c. On the first floor a room extends over the whole of 
the front part of the house. In this richly decorated apart- 
ment: hang many :old paintings. In 1801 discovery was 
accidentally made of a fine old loft, which proved to have 
once been’ the roof of the oratory in’ Catholic times: 
According to a tradition ‘in the’ SpaRROwE family 
Cuar Es II. lay hid here after ‘the battle of Worcester. a 
portrait of CHARLES by VANDYKE hangs i in the great. room, 
and among others by great masters is one by, GAINS: 
BOROUGH of JOHN SPARROWE, thirteen times mayor ‘of 
Ipswich. Another interesting, mansion is that of Christ- 
church. Erected originally in ‘the third year of Epwarp V1, 
it has the usual characteristics of the ‘Tudor style—built of 
brick, richly moulded and standing on ‘three sides of a 
court. It is situated in a park of great beauty, and in this 
park is a bowling-green where’ Cuarves II. once played a 
game when on a visit to Viscount HEREForRD, the then 
owner of the estate. 

As the visitor proceeds down College Street he comes 
upon the noble gateway known as Wolsey’s Gate. » The 
great Cardinal was a native of Ipswich. . ‘This was one of 
the many entrances to his college, probably a building of 
great magnificence, in accordance with ‘the taste im archi- 
tecture which this prelate possessed. Over the doorway 
are the arms of Henry VIII. The date of this do 
was probably that of the erection of the college, + 528. The 
old: town abounds in interesting historical . curiosities, 
ancient inns, fine churches, in which. lie many monumental 
brasses, -and,- asa ‘specimen of obsolete methods- 0 
correction, the old ducking-stool is still to oe seen wit S 
companion, the stocks. 


£ 
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AL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. | 


JEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last, Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A, 
ent, in the chair. 


The Late Professor T. R. Smith. 


‘e PRESIDENT said he regretted it was his melancholy 


‘o announce the. death of another very distinguished 
er of their body, Professor T. Roger Smith, who had been 
,rest that day. They all knew him very well and they 
ved him very much. He was elected an Associate in 
and Fellow in 1863, and it was not too much to say that 
mber of the Institute from that time took a more active 
ful part in the work that they had carried out. He was 


student of architecture and a very learned and modest ' 


‘His practice took many forms, and various branches. of 
t engaged his attention, but whatever he did he did with 
le-mindedness. He had held nearly all the posts in the 
ite, and was district surveyor for West Wandsworth. 
as besides the author of several works in reference to 
ecture, and many of the younger members of the pro- 
n had passed through his hands’as professor of architec- 
t the London University. In conclusion, the President 
j a vote of condolence and sympathy with the relatives of 
sceased: sscuaeelh & 
ye vote was passed in silence. 

r. CHARLES HADFIELD read a paper entitled 


Westminster Cathedral. ‘ 
3 stated that: the idea of erecting a cathedral for the 


nsee of Westminster originated with Cardinal Wiseman 
months before his death in February 1865. The project 
aken earnestly in hand by his successor, Cardinal 
ing, and in 1884 the present cathedral site, consisting 
ut four acres, upon a portion of which had previously 
the Tothill Fields Prison, was acquired for a sum of 
7. Cardinal Manning died in January 1892, leaving the 
f raising the edifice to his successor, Cardinal Vaughan. 
ie idea of erecting a great basilican church, an attempt 
roduce old St. Peter’s, was abandoned as impracticable, 
ith it the competitive system of gétting a design. In 
894 Mr. J. F. Bentley, who had expressly declined to 
patt in any competition for the building, was asked to 
take the designing of the cathedral and consented. ‘Prior 
sinning the work he spent some time in Rome, and visited 
fark’s, Venice, and the group of churches on the 
tic coast which had been influenced by the Sta Sophia 
ion. He admitted that the buildings at Ravenna: first 
ed him to decide on the forms and treatment of what 
een in his mind. On returning to London in March 
he rapidly prepared the plan, with an internal area of 
54,848 square feet, of a great Byzantine cathedral. which, 
he general lines of the design, had been long: maturing in 
ind. Later, a model was prepared, one forty-eighth: the 
| size, executed in Kauri pine. The foundation-stone—a 
of Cornish granite 5 feet by 3 feet and 2 feet 8 inches 
—was laid on June 29, 1895. . The Byzantine, instead of 
othic style, had been decided on after much deliberation. 
question, of cost weighed heavily against a Gothic design. 
modern appliances.a Byzantine cathedral of brick would 
ected within three or four years with the means at com- 
, leaving the marble and mosaic decorations to be added 
me..went on and the necessary funds were available. 
ey himself fully concurred in, the decision. ‘I am not 
pting a new style,” he said, “that is impossible ; but 
1, as far as I am able,,to develop the first phase of 
tian, architecture.” His plan of the cathedral, Bentley 
ined, was not that of the eastern church of the Justinian 
1, but an example of what might have been unfolded had 
1¢ decadence of the. Roman Empire terminated the growth 
agregational requirements in the East. The plans of: St. 
us. and St. Bacchus, Constantinople, or of St. Vitale, at 
nna, both of about the same age, it was evident were 
ged from a liturgical rather than a congregational 
ard, while the church of St.. Mark, Venice, erected 
y four centuries later, indicates a marked advance :in. the 
ditegtion; showing clearly the; course the development 
aking, oF aye, 

he church is not orientated, the axis of the choir being 
d.to the south-south-east. . This was demanded by the 
ncies of site and surroundings, and by considerations of 
lighting, &c.- It was, moreover, in accordance with 
an precedent where churches had to follow the lines of 
ng Streets and ways. An important factor in deciding the 
} and lie of the foundations, crypt, &c., was the existence 
platform of concrete 9 feet thick, the foundations of the 
rison, which underlies a portion of the site in a diagonal 
lrawn from the north jamb of the great entrance portal 
= south pier of the sanctuary arch. 2 se 
xternally the cathedral has an extreme length of 360 feet 
i width of 156 feet ; the height of the nave being 117 feet, 


height of the facade (not including the turrets) 99 feet, height 
of the campanile 284 feet. Internally the dimensions are :— 
From the main entranceto the sanctuary, 232 feet ;. depth of the 
sanctuary, 65 feet, and of the raised choir beyond, 45 feet, 


‘making a total internal length of 342 feet ; width of nave, 
‘60 feet ; width’ across the nave and aisles, 98 feet ; and across 


the nave, aisles and’side chapels, 148 feet ; height of the main 
arches of the nave, 99 feet ; and to the crown of the domies, 
Lr? feet: 

The architect’s leading constructive idea has resulted in a 
great building of brickwork, set in cement ‘mortar, covered by 
homogeneous concrete domes, vaults and ‘flats, &c, without 


| recourse to the use of steel or ironwork, and with a sparing use 


of oak timber in the roofs of the apsidal choir and the tran- 
septs, and of teak in the upper stage of the campanile, with a 
provision for the gradual completion of the'interior by lining it 
with marble up to a height of 4o feet, and above that with 
decoration of mosaicwork. ‘ 

Mr. Hadfield: gave details of the’ materials used and 
particulars of the exhaustive series of tests to which samples 
of bricks and concrete were subjected by the architect prior to 
their selection in bulk for the work.’ The cement selected was 
“ the best Goliath brand,” and ground so fine that the residué 
on a sieve of 5,800 meshes to the square inch would not exceed 
1o per cent. The brickwork’ of the footings was‘ double the 
width of the walls above, the concrete below extending from 
I foot to’2 feet outside. Faversham stocks were‘ used for the 
lining of the interior behind ‘the future'marble and mosaic- 
work, thin Bracknell red facings (under 2 inches thick) for the 
exterior, Fletton wire-cut bricks for the large piers, and the 
walls, Poole wire-cut: bricks for the smaller piers, and hard 
vitrified blue Staffordshire bricks for the outside facing of'the 
underground vaults and sacristy, and for the damp courses, set 
in nearly neat cement. No machine bricks have been used. 
English bond was adopted generally, the outer facing excepted. 
For internal facing stock bricks were used, being best adapted 
for adherence’ when coated with the bedding for decorative 
work. Portland stone from the Brown bed was selected for the 
external dressings; and a high plinth of fine-axed Penryn 
granite, in courses, set with a bold open joint, was placed at 
the ground level to resist the injury from traffic. Granite has 
been used for doorways and elsewhere with the same intent 

As regards the domical construction, the architect’s idea 
had been at first to save much centreing by using cast seg- 
ments of a sphere and building them up into domes ; but he 
afterwards abandoned this: method for that of a homogeneous 
mass of concrete thrown ontoacentreing. The sanctuary dome 
alone is pierced, and there are twelve windows encircling it, 
with an ingenious system of counterforts flanking each opening. 

The marble monolithic columns are an important portion of 
the general scheme of colour decoration in the cathedral. 
Great care, skilful research and a large outlay have been 
incurred in procuring them They have been presented by 
many benefactors. In St.'Peter’s crypt round the apex below 
the retro-choir they are of red Norwegian granite, with varied 
capitals of Hopton wood marble and Derbyshire marble bases. 

The columns on either hand of the nave, twenty-nine in 
number, are of verde antico from the Classical quarries lately 
reopened at Larissa in‘ Thessaly; Greek cippolino from the 
island of Eubcea; Swiss cippolino from Saillon in the Rhéne 
Valley, Languedoc; Italian breccia from Seravazza; grey 
granite from Norway, and the red granite which is not unlike 
ancient porphyry. These shafts, 13 feet long, each stand on a 
moulded base of Norwegian granite. The columns dividing 
the aisles of the Blessed Sacrament and lady-chapels from the 
sanctuary are of jasper and red Norwegian marble of lovely 
colour and figure. ‘There are fourteen columns of pavonazzo 
in the sanctuary galleries. © : 

The columns have delicately sculptured statuary capitals of 
Carrara marble,each varying in desigh,‘and were fixed in 
position after the main arches carrying the domes were 
completed and the superincumbent weight had taken its proper 
bearings. ' The baldachino above the high altar, on the design 
of which Bentley bestowed much care, will be constructed of 
statuary inlaid with mosaic, and it will-be supported by eight 
superb monoliths of ‘onyx 15 feet in length, procured from 
Africa after long search and inquiry. ' 

Cast lead is used throughout, and the roofing and ridges are 
wrought with welted rolls, while the’ finials have the individu- 
ality inseparable from Bentley’s work, The windows are glazed 
with roundels and white translucent’ glass, with strong pattern . 
leading. ‘The steps of the circular newel staircases which give 
access to the crypt, galleries and roofs are made of hard 
artificial: stone, composed of Portland cement and crushed 
granite. The outer covering slabs of the domes are of the 
same material. The flats and gutters about the domes and 
roofs are laid with asphalte.- In the large windows Doulton 
terra-cotta tracery or lattices of a varied and piquant design 
have been made use of. i? 

The heating is by hot air on Haden’s system, to be supple- 
mented by low-pressure steam-pipes in the galleries. Two 
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spacious heating chambers are provided in the basements of 
the Blessed Sacrament chapel and ot the baptistery. — 

' In treating of the design of the interior and exterior special 
attention was called to the arrangement of the nave arcading— 
‘a favourite feature with Bentley, consisting of the continuous 
‘treatment of the arcading along the full length of the nave to 
the sanctuary arch, without ignoring the crux arrangement of 
the transepts, which are thereby invested with increase of 
interest and mystery. This contributes to the perspective and 
proportion of the interior in a marked degree. The architect 
has also scored a success in the lighting. The tympanum of 


each of the main arches is pierced by a semicircvlar lunette of ; 


25 feet diameter, fitted with delicate tracery, and below, 
between well-defined pilasters, a pair of windows is devised. 
The lighting is further happily emphasised by the twelve 
windows round the sanctuary dome. The perspective of the 
interior has obviously been focussed on the high altar and its 
covering, the baldachino, the supreme spot of sacrificial 
interest. Each bay of the nave holds in its lateral face the 
mystical number of seven arches, four on the ground level 
carrying the galleries, each 12 feet span, two secondary arches 
of 25 feet span, and the great archivolt “embracing and 
unifying the whole system.” 

The principal or western entrance from the exterior flanked 
by the campanile, a composition extending 65 feet, and em- 
bracing in the great arch three doorways—the outer for the 
laity and the middle for the cardinal, archbishop and clergy— 
leads into porches attached to a spacious narthex the entire 
width of the church, terminating at one end with an entrance 
from the side street, and with the baptistery at the other. 

The narthex gives access to the nave, 60 feet wide, divided 
into three bays of 67 feet each, covered with domes rising out 
of pendentives. The aisles, 15 feet wide, are separated from 
the nave by marble columns supporting a continuous groined 
arcade. From. the easternmost bays of the nave transepts of 
unique and interesting design project with additional entrances. 
Two larger chapels open night and left out of the transepts, 
with side aisles giving access to the sanctuary and to the 
sacristies. 

Over the sanctuary will be suspended a gilded and deco- 
rated wooden crucifix, 30 feet high, with paintings of Christ, 
the four evangelists and the “ Mater Dolorosa ”—this will be 
the dominant note of the whole interior. The baldachino, 
flanked by eight monolithic columns resting on pedestals taking 
a semicircular form, bears a marble canopy. The high altar 
is a solid block of Cornish granite, fine-axed over, 12 feet by 
4 feet. On the left side is the marble archiepiscopal throne on 
its own dais, modelled after the ancient one in the Lateran 
basilica. The pulpit has been executed in Rome and is of 
marble, decorated with mosaics. 

As regards decoration, two only of the side chapels are in 
a forward state of progress. In the chapel of SS. Gregory and 
Augustine the altar and marblework are completed and the 
mosaicwork is proceeding, while in the opposite chapel, that 
of All Souls, on the north side of the nave, the altar, with its 
reredos and pictures in opus sectzle, is completed, and the 
finishing touches are being put to the mosaics of the vault and 
arches, which are from the cartoons of Mr. W. C. Symons, 

Having described various works in hand or contemplated, 
the author drew attention to the working part of the cathedral— 
the sacristies, strong-room, stores, registry, &c. Working 
drawings of a marble flooring of great beauty and originality 
had been completed by the architect, a portion of which only 
is to be carried out. 

The most striking feature of the building is the west front, 
with its deeply recessed entrance arch of 40 feet span enclosing 
the tympanum, which is to be filled with a mosaic picture. 
The entrance arch is 4 feet wider in its span than that of 
St. Mark’s at Venice, and is planned in receding orders sup- 
ported on columns whose entablature is carried across the 
‘entrance and beneath the three doorways, the doors for which 
are executed in teak, to be covered eventually with bronze 
plates. _The upper portions of the front terminate again with 
domed turrets, and are flanked to the north by the campanile 
set back from the upper portion of the front. The latter has’a 
delicate entasis. The upper portion is gathered from the 
square to an octagon crowned by a teak-framed cupola 
covered with lead, and terminates in the bronze archiepiscopal 
cross some Io feet in height. 

Mr. Hadfield concluded with a reference to the death of 
the'architect. He had’seen him the previous day at his office 
in the Adelphi, standing’ bravely at his drawing-table,and 
found him full of enthusiasm about the cathedral’s progress. 
He showed him then the drawings of the great crucifix and the 
marble pavements, . They were to spend the next day together 
at his home at Clapham Common; but in the evening Bentley 
had a paralytic seizure, and passed away in the early hours of 
the following morning. ‘ts wie 

Professor BERESFORD PITE, who proposed a vote of thanks 
for the paper, said the author had placed before them: the last 
work of a beautiful and interesting, life. Those of the pro- 
( Gd 


fession who took heed of the progress of their art, had dis; 
that there was arising in their midst the work of a gre: 
powerful man. That the late Mr. Bentley was entitled ¢ 
‘tribute was evident since he had carried out a work in 
there was not the slightest trace of the influence of the 
tinian age in which he lived. How far the style of the 
was justifiable was not for them to say; they must acknoy 
the genius and be proud and thankful to those who b 
about the completion. The ability of the architect yw, 
unknown to them, for Mr, Bentley’s work as a Gothic ar 
had had mention in Mr. Eastlake’s history of the ( 
revival. The extraordinary church at Watford showed ; 
who had a grasp of Gothic forms and Gothic work, ph; 
cathedral at Westminster was a far cry from the chu 
Watford. In the work at Westminster the influence | 
Gothic revival suddenly disappeared, and they found the 
had flung himself into Ravenna, of all places, for the in 
tion of a London cathedral. This change in his work a) 
laying aside of tradition was a source of wonderment t 
of to-day, and would be to others.in later years. The s 
was original and without precedent, but characteristic | 
age, because it proved that they could work without tra 
In conclusion, the speaker said the thought that would 
pre-eminent in the minds of all intelligent architect 
artistic persons was that the cathedral at Westminster | 
work of a great man and the embodiment of a grand sch 
Mr. ALFRED EAST, A.R.A., seconded the vote, sup) 
by Mr. W. J. MILLARD. 5 By 
The PRESIDENT said they were all greatly indebt 
Mr. Hadfield for his paper. There was no doubt the bu 
at Westminster had caused an extraordinary amount of in 
but more especially to architects, because in church worl 
had to solve the problem of building an edifice for an ol 
ancient religion, and yet to conform the building to m 
needs and requirements. Westminster Cathedral poss 
more interest for the young architect than any other bu 
that had been erected in recent years. 


COMPETITIONS.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


oie 

Wits regard to the much-debated question of the c 
producing the competition drawings, I will confinet 

to the conclusion drawn in this matter by the special com 
which. sat to consider the subject of competitions in 1872, 
report of this committee stated that the cost of prod 
competition drawings, irrespective of principal’s time, 1 
from 3 to 20 per cent., or from 2/. to 800/.; and we knovy 
there are sometimes 100 to 200 sets of drawings, ea 
involving four to twelve strainers. a 
Professor Kerr recalls cases of 200 sets of designs 
competitions in his day, and we most of us remembr 
Emanuel Church, Exeter, competition, where there wer 
applications for the conditions, although, owing no dou 
the publicity which was given to the growing dimet 
of the competition, only some 200 odd sets of designs 
sent in, if my memory serves me rightly. I think - 
right also in saying that the value of the building 
only some 5,000/., and that the: cost of producin; 
drawings submitted in competition exceeded considerab 
whole cost of the building. From this it is apparent tha 
competition for a building costing 9,000/. the drawings 
cost each competitor between 2/. and 800/. (my own pei 
estimate is 30/., which seems a moderate one), so that w 
consider that in a competition for a building costing 9,00 
cost of producing the drawings would be 1,200/. whi 
nearly three times the sum which would be paid by th 
moters by way of commission to the architect for desi 
and carrying out the works, and it not unfrequently ha 
that the cost of producing the drawings in competition 
building exceeds, as: in the case of the Emanuel Cl 
Exeter, the whole cost of erecting the building itself. 
I have found that the value of buildings advertised 1 
years 1894 and 1895 was 540,000/., which is a sum of 27¢ 
in each year, and in 1858 Mr. George Morgan found that 
previous year, a year of depression in the_ building 
public competitions were advertised for buildings estit 
roughly to cost 300,000/. I may also say that I have it ¢ 
best authority—the authority of a gentleman whose opinio 
would hardly question in this matter—that at least half 
architectural competitions are not advertised in the Le 
papers, so that we may decide that the value of buil 
advertised in competition in one year in England amou: 
no less than half a million. 
_ The cost of producing drawings in respect of 
buildings, deduced from the figures. I have already given 


. * A paper read before the Architectural, Association by Mr. 


: Cresswell on Friday evening, March 6.. 
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,00/,, estimating the average competition at 9,000/., and 
been shown by Mr. Porter that the waste drawings pre- 
in competition during the. twenty-five years previous to 
ar 1872 if laid edge to edge would pave the way from the 
tep of this house we are now in to Grantham, and if laid 
ne on top of the other would make a tower 1,000 feet 
r than the highest mountain in the world. I may add 
have tested the equation to satisfy myself that it is the 
ngs themselves that would afford this impressive. spec- 
and we may not cajole ourselves into a belief in archi- 
al competitions on the ground that this monument to our 
s composed of wooden strainers. 
antlemen, it has been objected that the cost of producing 
competition drawings should not be considered as lost to 
‘ofession, as the bulk of the money passes from the pockets 
senior to its junior members; but to say this is to 
: the old economic sophistry which, on the ground that 
ercial prosperity relied on the circulation of money, used 
rocate that it would benefit the country to break all its 
ws once a month—or, let us say, benefit the glaziers that 
should break their own windows. 
xe difference between profitable and unprofitable labour 
not be urged here, but it may be pointed out that if it is 
vantage to the profession to produce nearly 65,000/. worth 
iste drawings in every year, it would still more greatly 
it the profession if such drawings when completed were 
iced as an offering to our common weal, and new sets 
red for sacrifice in the moils of competition. The 
tages of competitions as traced by some would then be 
d 


e 

always feel that we do not fully realise the significance of 
facts, and perhaps you will bear with me if I draw the 
arison in the form of wasted labour instead of wasted 
y. If we estimate the proportion of the total of 65,090/. 
yearly on waste drawings, and which is paid away to 
htsmen, at 58,500/., which is nine-tenths of that sum, and 
der tlie average draughtsman as paid at the rate of 27. 
veek, we find that there are in England alone at this 
ent some 602 healthy persons closely employed solely in 
roduction of drawings the destiny of which is not in any 
50 useful as to line the footpath from here to Grantham ; 
t is our profession that provides and maintains these men 
is distinguished purpose. Competitions account for 600 
numeraries in our profession—60o more architects and 
tial architects than can be distributed .in the legitimate 
ess of designing and erecting buildings. 

ith reference to some of these figures of mine and cor- 
ative figures derived from Mr. Porter’s historic paper on 
ubject at the Congress of 1871, which I made use of in my 
ous paper, Mr Aston Webb, who was then present, and 
spoke, seemed much depressed at the depreciation of 
etitions implied thereby, and said that he remembered Mr. 
r very well, and it should be remembered that that gentle- 
himself very often took part in competitions, and although, 
ding to statistics, competitions had such disastrous results, 
aS a competitor on a good many occasions. It was 
ssible to check the statistics either of Mr. Porter or of 
Cresswell, and, as had been said, there were such 
s as “lies, big lies and statistics.” Now, gentlemen, 
ne may check my figures who cares to give a certain 
inconsiderable number of hours to the advertisement 
Ss and news paragraphs, and as to Mr. Webb’s facile 
Mf the word “lies,” I believe Mr. Porter’s reputation is 
vulnerable to irresponsible aspersions of that sort as my 
is untouched by them. However, I will say no more on 
matter. Some people are not so sensitive or so circum- 
in making implications of falsehood as others. In fact, 
| aware of a class of people wherein one man will call 
ler a liar with the idea of conveying friendly congratula- 
But what I do strongly protest against is that we should 
> blindly concentrated upon our own personal interests 
0 consumed in self-laudation that we grudge to extend a 
deration to the subject which may show that the con- 
nt way for us individually is not the best way for us 
tively, 

once heard a young man referring to competitions as 
young man’s friend.” ‘What he wanted to say was, 
n a young man, and have just won a competition.” 

len who win competitions have to rely upon winning 
eutions. It is exactly this personal, circumscribed, 
diced attitude towards competitions which has kept us all 
eighty years and more in hopeless quandary, and surely 
Porter was perfectly justified in competing while yet’ con- 
lng the system under which he competed, and his 
unced expressions of opinion and the evidence of his 
against competitions gives special value to the proposi- 
of his paper, and greater importance and weight to his 
t depreciation of the whole principle of competitions by 
mn of his conviction being aloof from any personal pro- 
les. Personally may I say that I have never entered for 
competition for the reason, as 1 believe, that I am 


deficient in British sporting pluck ; but I should not hesitate 
to do so if it seemed profitable or amusing, or I found myself 
in circumstances advantageous to success. 

The framing of competitions and the enactment of com- 
petitions is, as I would insist, purely a matter of business and 
of commercial enterprise. Upon no other basis is their exist- 
ence intelligible. There is no question of philanthropic motives 
existing, nor of a mutual scheme for mutual benefit, that I ever 
heard of. The conditions of competitions as now drawn up 
may be, in general, very fairly described as a sham legal 
instrument. It is a sham form of contract wherein the obliga- 
tions of the competitors are clearly and exactly defined, and 
the obligations of the promoters set in such loose, ambiguous 
terms as render them open to any interpretation that subse- 
quent events may show to be most profitable to the promoters. 
The conduct of a public or limited competition is clearly a 
matter of contract, and it is the business of each party to see 
that his interests are properly protected in the terms of that 
contract. It is therefore weak and futile fcr competitors to 
persistently cry out and protest when they find that they have 
the worst of the bargain. It is usual in such cases for us to 
charge the promoters with having broken their word, and with 
having falsified their explicit undertakings; but surely redress 
for such injury as is here claimed lies not in the oblivion of the 
sympathetic columns of the professional press, but in an action 
in the High Court. The truth is, however, that it is very 
rarely that promoters of competitions go back on their precise 
undertakings, or falsify their explicit promises, This, I observe, 
is not for any fear of consequences or for conscientious 
scruples, but for sheer lack of any precise undertakings to go 
back upon, an utter dearth of any explicit promises to falsify. 
When an assessor’s award is set aside, or when the winner of 
the first premium is supplanted in his commission to do the 
work, there are invariably protests long and loud; pathetic 
appeals to common honesty and fair treatment from us poor 
architects, who forget our greedy rivalries for the moment, and 
are bound in one common sympathy of discontent. 

We are continually complaining that it is unfair and an 
indignity to the profession to expect architects to compete 
when no professional assessor is employed. Yet 50 per cent. 
of the competitions advertise no professional assessor. Instead 
they advertise the absence of a professional assessor. Never- 
theless, we respond to that invitation with our modest waggon- 
loads of elaborate drawings. We exclaim that itis an affront 
to offer a premium and to merge it in the commission. Yet we 
hustle each other to share in that affront, and the enthusiasm 
with which we. respond to the invitation of the promoters 
might naturally be expected to further reduce the small pro- 
portion of twenty-two competitions in 100 which still omit to 
expressly stipulate that the premium shall merge in the 
commission. 

We protest, and take frequent published occasions to 
flourish the fact in published printings, that the reason we 
compete and the only inducement to our entering into the com- 
petition is that we shall be commissioned to carry out our work 
and complete the execution of our design. We declare that 
the premium offered is not a provocation to compete, and we 
say that, with few exceptions, the premiums are inadequate to 
repay the cost and the trouble of producing designs and draw- 
ings, and, nevertheless, in spite of these forcible exclamations, 
I find that in the two years 1894 and 1895 that in 54 per cent, 
of competitions there was an express stipulation that the pro- 
moters did not bind themselves to accept the first design, and 
in 35 per cent. that they did not bind themselves to accept any 
of the designs, and in none of the published conditions was a 
promise made to accept a prize design, nor do I recall any case 
in which the conditions have contained any such undertaking, 
although I fancy there may have been a few such cases. And 
there is no instance, I am convinced, nor will there ever be 
while competitions are promoted by sound-headed men, of the 
guarantee being given that the assessor’s award shall be bind- 
ing in respect of the commission. In spite of this bland 
indifference of our avowed and advertised principles on the 
subject of competitions, do we depreciate these competitions by 
standing apart, or are we not rather to be held accountable for 
the existence of such conditions by our persistent and boisterous 
participation in them ? 

The 5 per cent. commission is stipulated to include quan- 
tities or extraordinary expenses in 16 per cent. of competitions. 
The premiated drawings are to be the property of, the pro- 
moters in 77 per cent.; the written rules and the unwritten 
rules of the profession are frankly ignored, and we give our 
approval to this state of affairs in the most emphatic manner 
possible, and proceed to keep this monstrous thing alive and 
healthy amongst us in the face of rebuffs and affronts. ~ 

The very assessors, who are selected from the pick of us 
to advise the promoters, themselves become parties to and 

-elaborators of these very usages which we have never found 
words enough to deplore and execrate. 

It has even happened that architects and members. of the 

‘Institute have acted in the capacity of asseSsors in competi- 
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tions where the conditions were not in accordance with the 
suggestions for competitions published by the Institute ; and 
in thirty-two sets of conditions of competition, which I took as 
they came to hand from the portfolio kept at the Institute 
library, I find that out of the twelve cases which provide for the 
appointment of an assessor no less than eleven stipulate that 
the premium.shall merge in the commission, that ten state that 
the premiated designs and drawings are to be the property of 
the promoters, and that in every single case there is an express 
clause relieving the promoters of responsibility to accept the 
prize designs, and in one instance of a competition for a 5,5000. 
building with a first premium to merge in the commission, it is 
stipulated that the 5 per cent. commission shall include travel- 
ling and all expenses. 

Is it not, I will not say reasonable, but the only conceivable 
result, that promoters of competitions should treat our wordy 
protests with small consideration, as evidences only of profes- 
sional jealousy and professional squabbles, when our weakness, 
our inconsistency, and our scrambling greed is so flagrant and 
so palpable a denial of all that we say? 

What I wish to lead up to is the conclusion that the 
impracticable and unfair qualities of public architectural com- 
petitions as now conducted is not to be laid to the charge of 
the people who promote them, but is to be entirely laid to the 
charge of ourselves, who have in all particulars and details 
made the procedure, traditions and the conduct of competitions 
just exactly as they are and exist in every respect and in every 
particular. 

There is nothing unusual or difficult in our situation at the 
outset. We are dealing with ordinary business men of our 
own nationality, whose prejudices we thoroughly understand, 
and who are bound by the same laws as bind us. There is the 
fair commercial battlefield before us. 

When a man or a corporate body—it does not matter 
which—wants a thing, it is his reasonable duty to get it at the 
fair market rate, and to give no more for the thing he wants 
than what it is worth. I cannot see why British subjects, or, 
indeed, any one else ought to be placed under an obligation to 
reconstruct the ordinary bases of business transactions because 
they may happen to be dealing with the profession of architects. 
The attitude of these people is perfectly simple and reasonable, 
and is all, as business men, which we have any right to expect. 
They make a certain offer for a certain thing, and it is their 
business to see that they get what they want, and whatever 
they get they get at our price—please remember that, gentle- 
men—and not at any artificial price 

They-get it at the market value, neither more nor less. If 
they choose to make an attractive offer they can command the 
ideas of the leading architects of the day. If the offer is an 
inconsiderable one they will win only the services of incapable 
or unsuccessful men who value their services at a low rate, and 
I feel bound to confess that, as a matter of ordinary foresight, 
when I organise a competition, knowing that the approval and 
gratitude of the profession at the offer of a fair premium would 
possibly take the form of some 5,0co deal strainers delivered at 
my door, I should feel, with all the good-will in the world, not 
justified in offering a sum involving responsibility for such an 
exuberant display of gratitude. 

I insist, gentlemen, that the whole matter is in our hands, 
and that the issue is clear and easy. We have only got to 
make the demand, not indeed in peevish letters to the papers, 
or on long-winded occasions of this description, but to make 
the demand with the ordinary emphasis of men who know 
what they want, and who mean to stand by the principles of 
conduct which they know the fulfilment of their wants demands 
of them. 

So surely as we declare in this manner that we will be 
parties to no competitions of which the conditions are un- 
reasonable, ambiguous or incompatible with personal or pro- 
fessional dignity, straightway such competitions will cease to 
exist. ‘ 

Twenty years ago some effort was made to give some real 
expression to the general conviction that architects should not 
compete where no professional adviser was employed by the 
promoters. I refer to the memorial signed by 1,300 architects, 
who bound themselves not to compete except where a pro- 
fessional assessor was employed, which was presented at the 
Institute by Mr. George Edmund Street in 1881. 

What generally.is the result of that comparatively limited 
and local effort—I say local as affecting only a certain status 
of practitioners—is this : that while the Special Commission of 
1872 found that a professional assessor was rarely or never 
employed, at the beginning of this century 50 per cent. of 
competitions advertised the employment of a_ professional 
assessor. 

I think there is a great deal of what must appear to un- 
prejudiced persons outside our profession as sheer foolishness 
and nonsense in all the outcry we make.’ The truth is that itis 
ourselves whom our quarrel is with, not the men who will 
sacrifice their dignity and walk in lower planes. and work for 
less than what we can bring ourselves to consent to. We want 
the thing offered, but not at the’price to be paid; and yet, for 


all our outcry against the moral obloquy of promoters of ¢ 
petitions in refusing to accept a design they do not like, [} 
yet to hear of any case in which the competitor who unf; 
was handed the commission ever made any difficulty what: 
about accepting it. a 

From the lofty tone we adopt in these matters we sh 
expect the favoured architect to bow, present thanks, 
decline on the ground that it was a gross injustice to his’ 
fessional brother who had been awarded the premium, that 
profession of which he was a member strongly disapprove 
such irregularity, and that, therefore, he must decline to ac 

Personally, I.am thankful to think that no such prig @ 
in our ranks, but if our attitude was really genuine tow 
competitions, as we declare it to be, this is the attitude 
should take individually in being met with a case of that | 
But were we genuine such cases would not arise, because 
should see that the conditions were properly drawn; we sh 
not compete unless their terms and the details of the m; 
were in accordance with our principles; and if any at 
was made to jockey us, we should find our remedy in a ¢ 


of law. If we cannot keep off unruly competitions 
other means, by all means let us take the pledge—let us jo 
certain active society lately started, and forswear competi 
unless they are as we hold they should be. My own int 
in that most praiseworthy society is somewhat abated b 
formidable propaganda for talking. We have surelj 
enough and. to spare of that; it is entirely useless” 
architects abstain from competing. a 
The only way to secure that competitions shall be 
ducted’ as we wish them conducted is to have nothing t 
with them unless they are as we approve. a 
Mr. H. W. WILLS, who proposed a vote of thanks to 
authors of the papers, said he disagreed with all tha 
Creswell had said Those who decried competitions fa 
that it was not possible to do away with the compet 
between man and man in architectural practice. Oneo 
greatest sources of disappointment that architects had 
when they competed for a building and were successful 
promoters of the competition changed their minds ands 
times decided not to erect a building at all. The succe 
architect in such cases had expended much time and mon 
working out his drawings, and there was little hop 
remuneration. It would be well to reform this state of a 
and rule promoters by such a condition that gave compt 
tion to the architect. If the promoters of a competition 
not accept the author of the premiated design as archite 
premium should be fixed at 14 per cent. on the estimated 
of the building. A condition of that kind would abolish t 
of the unstable competitions. a 
Mr. W. H. SETH-SMITH, in seconding the motion, Sai 
future would bring no diminution in competitions. All 
tects could hope to do would be to regulate the system 
stop the abuses. Great progress had already been made 
architectural competitions were better in principle than 
had ever been. Although, said the speaker, he had not 
one of those very successful men in competitions, yet h 
that the competitions he had engaged in had been a di 
benefit to himself and to his staff, and there was nothin 
praise to bestow upon the system. . ae 
Messrs. A. Brumwell Thomas, W. A. Pite and 
Murray also spoke of the advantages of competitions t 
young architect. a 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTU 
SOCIETY. es 

A GENERAL meeting of this Society took place 0 
12th inst. Mr. Butler Wilson, F.R.IL.BA, pres 

An interesting paper on “The Planning of Recent Ame 
Libraries ” was delivered by Mr. Sydney Greenslade, wh 
made a special tour in the States for the purpose. Th 
turer alluded to the great impetus given to the library! 
ment through the generosity of Mr. Carnegie. The Amé 
architect, with unequalled opportunities, had recently pro 
some almost perfect plans, though new developments 
always taking place. In large libraries the special roon 
its special collection had become a law, also the small 
for special study. .The ‘open access,” as opposed t 
“indicator” system, was being rapidly adopted, and nat 
wrought changes in the plan, so that the borrower might 
ready means of selection. Librarians nowadays were 
certain of their requirements, so that to-day, there shoulc 
few obstacles to the provision of suitable library buildin 
this country. Numerous views accompanied by descr} 
were given of recent examples in the States. . BK 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. T. W. Hand, th 
librarian, championed. the cause of. the “indicator” syst 
opposed to that of “open, access,” which: resulted in the 
perusal of the first and last few pages of works of fictio! 
their replacement on the shelves. A vote of thank: 
accorded the lecturer on the motion of Mr. W, H. 1 
seconded by Mr. Robert P.. Oglesby. me" 
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xKSHIRE SURVEYORS AND ARCHITECTS. 


PAPER was read by Mr. R, E. Leader at the last meeting 
of the Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors, on 
-veyors and Architects of the Past.” Mr. T. Winder pre- 
reamed; dealing first with surveyors, mentioned John 
ison, who, by direction of the Earl of Arundel, in 1637 
. surveys of the Sheffield and Worksop estates. Who was 
Harrison was a question to which he had in vain sought 
nswer, but from entries in the Wilson MSS. it seemed 
probable that Lord Arundel brought him and his staff of 
tants from London or elsewhere. Equally shadowy were 
- old surveyors with whose names one occasionally met. 
ng these was Dennis Lee, to whom the Cutlers’ Company 
551 paid the munificent sum of tos. 5d. “for measuring 
many miles is between Hallamshire and Whittington.” 
her seventeenth-century surveyor was represented by two 
; of 1698 and 1699, preserved in the Duke of Norfolk’s 
e office. One of them, signed “Imx Halton, descripsit,” 
a drawing of Hesley Park and Hesley Hall, in rough 
ition, and also “Chappell furnace.” In the other, the 
or inscribed his name in printed characters as “Im 
on.’ They got on to firmer standing ground when the 
reenth century opened. Then Robert Wilson, who might 
egarded as the father of Sheffield surveyors, flourished 
striously. There were a series of maps by him in the 
e’s office—some of great interest, because they gave eleva- 
. of the half-timbered houses of the period. Besides being 
loyed by the Town Trustees and the Duke of Norfolk, 
on was among the many engaged by the promoters of the 
+ Don Navigation. Contemporary with Wilson were John 
sy, or Gettey (1711 to 1725), Thomas Smith (1710 to 1722) 
William Kitchin (i728 to 1730). 
n thinking of them he was led to remark how largely the 
| surveying of the eighteenth century was the natural 
ication of the mathematical knowledge of the schoolmasters 
e period. . He wished to speak of several other surveyors 
were working in Sheffield from 1730 onwards. ' One of 
1, John Smilter, had left a striking series of drawings, the 
; in which were of the type familiar to them in the Noah’s 
; of their childhood, From certain similarities of style he 
d not help suggesting that William and Joseph Dickinson 
7-67) were Smilter’s pupils and successors. Mr. Walter 
possessed some interesting specimens of the original 
vings of the Dickinsons, relating mostly to Norton and the 
hbourhood. It was at about the same time that Thomas 
htibridge, author of one quaint picture of the town from 
gehouses, flourished. Then there was Ralph Gosling, the 
igest son of a yeoman at Stubley, near Dronfield. He was 
| in 1693, and his will, proved March 1758, described him 
f Heeley, schoolmaster, and mentions, along with silver 
2, gold rings and pictures, his surveying instruments. 
2 most of his contemporaries, Gosling found employment 
the River Don Navigation surveys. John Eadon, another 
he schoolmaster surveyors, was born in 1730 and was an 
lesfield man, who, having educated himself in spite of early 
dvantages, came to Sheffield as master of the Free Writing 
ool about the middle of the century. He announced him- 
ready to survey gentlemen’s estates and to furnish “maps 
1€ same elegantly drawn,” but he knew of only one specimen 
is work, which was a plan of the Spread Eagle property, 
h Street. Its interest consisted less in itself than in its 
ig an early and all too rare instance of accompanying con- 
ances with a plan of the property to which they relate. He 
: some satisfaction from the knowledge that a collateral 
stor of his own, for John Eadon was his great grand-uncle, 
a pioneer in this direction. A surveyor named M: A. 
*, who had a bad habit of omitting to date, sometimes even 
ign his plans, seemed to have been employed about 1737 
he Church burgesses in plotting out lard in Pinson Crofts 
building. Burgess Street and’ its neighbours were the 
lt. His, too, was the scheme for making Sims Croft.. One 
also with occasional names such as fohn Needham (1747) 
George Eyre (1761 and 1768). A solitary specimen signed 
suddle, 1763; and another of 1776, unsigned but evidently 
he same hand, were specially noteworthy because of their 
orate sketch titles. The former, a plan of Sheffield Park 
lery for the Duke of Norfolk, indulged in urns and weeping 
ows in funeral card style, and the latter had a sepia: floral 
» with figures showing the old-world method of conveying 
lin panniers on asses’ backs. 
Predominant over, but contemporary with the surveyors of 
om he had been speaking were the early Fairbanks, mem- 
s of a notable Quaker family. - The name met one every- 
-re,,and as there were three if not four William Fairbanks 
successive generations, it was necessary to step warily in 
‘mpting to distinguish father from son, and son from -grand- 
. As the years went on the patient and conscientious care 
William Fairbank, who lived. from about. 1730° to 1801, 
ught the reward of complete mastery. He elaborated his 
wings with a loving and leisurely minuteness which, con- 


sidering the minuteness of the output for the Norfolk estates 
alone, apart from other surveying, and the fact that he was at 
the same time conducting a school, excited the admiration and 
surprise of so good a judge as Mr Thomas Winder. Mr. 
Leader having dealt somewhat exhaustively ‘with the Fair- 
banks, mentioned William Jessop, who in 1785 was retained to 
make a survey and to advise on the possibility of equalising 
the supply of water to the various works on the Sheffield 
rivers, and alluded to other less known men, including Thomas 
Scholefield, of Queen Street, who combined with his 1eadiness 
to survey land the duties of a victualler, a combination met 
with again in 1822, when, in the list of land and building 
agents and surveyors, occurred the name of Joshua Bishop, 
Rising Sun, Ranmoor. Mr. Leader’ concluded this branch of 
his subject by speaking of surveyors of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, including Paul Bright, who was in the 
Wicker from 1828 onwards; Marcus Smith, a connecting link 
with the Duke’s office, and with the present firm of Smith- 
Denton & Co. ; John Fowler, of Wadsley Hall, the honoured 
founder of the St. James’s Street firm, and the father of a race 
of distinguished engineers ; John Townend, who was trained 
in Messrs. Fowler & Sons’ office, and Mr. Samuel Furness 
Holmes, who was born in 1821, in “the old Plague House” at 
Eyam. 

Turning to what he described as “a few notes on Sheffield 
architects,” Mr. Leader said he had not to go so far back as in 
the case of surveyors, for practically there were no local archi- 
tects until some seventy or eighty years ago. Taking a survey 
of the older public buildings of Sheffield one was struck by th: 
regularity with which, whenever anything more important than 
dwelling-houses, within the scope of intelligent masons, was 
required architects were imported from other places: The 
explanation was found in the geographical position of Sheffield, 
and the humble standing of its inhabitants. There was little 
scope for the talents of superior architects, and so when 
St. Paul’s Church was to be built (1719), Mr. Platts, who 
erected Wortley Hall, was called in; when the parish church 
had to be repaired in 1777, Mr. Thomas Atkinson was 
brought from York ; for further restorations in 1802 Mr. Charles 
Watson came from Wakefield, and to him also was entrusted 
the designing of the Waingate town hall in 1805. Mr. 
Leader mentioned other instances where work was given to 
outside men, and added that a race of native architects was at 
the same time arising to claim its own. Just as the old 
surveyors were evolved from schoolmasters, so the earlier local 
architects were developed from builders. 

It was not until 1825 that Edward Drury & Son were 
designated architects as well as builders... And that too was 
precisely what happened in the case of the Flocktons. Thomas 
Flockton, carpenter and builder, Rockingham Street (1821), 
brought up his son to the trade.. He made him a thoroughly 
competent workman. But he also had the sense to give the 
boy a better “schooling” than he himself possessed, and the 
result of the combination of theory and practice was seen when, 
in 1833, William Flockton had laid aside cap and apron, and 
was established ‘as an architect in Devonshire Street. The 
Mount, which he put up about this time, and Wesley College 
erected a year or two later (1836), need not be claimed as 
indicating originality, or implying any deviation from well- 
defined types, but in appropriateness to their situation, and in 
the boldness with which they soared above the common level, 
they are remarkable for a confident ambition amounting almost 
to genius, and they showed that native talent could achieve 
results of which elaborate professional training need not be 
ashamed. He did not know whether the origin of Mr. Samuel 
Worth, in whose office the late Mr. Mitchell-Withers and Mr. 
J. D. Webster were pupils, was similar, but about the time of 
which he was speaking they were in the full swing of a move- 
ment in which men of this class were asserting themselves, 
and, whether by rule of thumb or by following what could be 
learned from text-books, were producing creditable, if imitative 
work. Examples of this were the Free Writing School (1827) 
and the General Cemetery (1836), by Worth; the Botanical 
Gardens entrance (1836), by B. B. Taylor; and the Cutlers’ 
Hall (1832), by Taylor and Worth jointly. 

But another great step in the evolution of the profession 
was already being taken. A new generation was. arising 
equipped with a special training the builder-architects lacked. 
The name of John Gray Weightman first appeared in the 
directory of 1833. In 1837 Mr. Matthew E. Hadfield was at 
the Corn Exchange. Both had been pupils at the office of 
Woodhead & Hurst, Doncaster; both had extended their 
experience in London, Mr. Weightman: under Sir. Charles 
Barry and Professor Cockerill, Mr. Hadfield under Mr, P. F. 
Robinson, and. by working at drawings for the new Houses of 
Parliament. These, full of enthusiasm, went into partnership 
in 1838, Mr. Weightman having already built. the Collegiate 
School (now Grammar School),and Mr. Hadfield the Park 
Church. The elevating influence they exercised-on the archi- 
tectural renaissance of the town was reinforced when in 1845 
the late Mr. Thomas James Flockton brought to his father’s 
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office the fresh and larger knowledge obtained under the 
influence of Sir Gilbert Scott and Mr. John Johnson. He 
trusted he should not be considered unappreciative of the work 
of many others if, having glanced at a few of those who have 
predominating influence in Sheffield’s self-assertion of its 
architectural capabilities, he stopped there. : 

Looking through the lists of fifty years ago one came upon 
familiar names, tempting to reminiscence—John Frith, with 
his curious excursion into the morasses of theological inquiry ; 
Charles Unwin, Rooke Harrison, Thomas Frederick Cashin, 
Edwin Falding, George Wilson, Alfred Scargill, and their 
compeers., But recollections of these would, so far as he was 
‘concerned, be rather of their personal characteristics than of 
their architectural skill. And still more imperative was the 
obligation to avoid later references. One had only to look 
round for proof that, despite the small beginnings it had been 
his lot to describe, the architects and surveyors of Sheffield 
could hold their own against all comers in sound practical 
knowledge, ingenious and even bold adaptation of means to 
ends, mastery of design and artistic feeling. It only remained 
for him to congratulate their profession on the vigorous life of 
which that active Society was one of the manifestations, and to 
acknowledge the willing and courteous aid he had received 
wherever his wandering footsteps had led him in seeking 
material for that paper. 

The. lecture was well illustrated by old plans and maps, 
which were lent for the occasion by Mr. T. Walter Hall. 

, On the motion of Mr. E. M. Gibbs, seconded by Mr. .R. W. 
Fowler and supported by Messrs. W. C. Fenton and T. Winder, 
a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Leader for his interesting 
lecture. 


MANCHESTER INFIRMARY SITE. 


Shas special sub-committee of the Manchester Corporation 
appointed on February 5, 1903, to consider the subject 
of the infirmary site have prepared ‘the following report: — 

Consequent upon the decision of the trustees of the Royal 
Infirmary not to build upon the present site, a letter dated 
january 15, 1903, has been received from the Infirmary Board 
to the effect that they are desirous of selling the entire area. 
A copy of this letter will be found in ‘the appendix to this 
report, along with the proceedings of the special committee 
since their appointment by the City Council on November 10, 
1902. 

It is therefore necessary that the City Council should 
approach the question under a sense of the fact that this is a 
final attempt to deal with the whole matter. 

There cannot be a doubt that public opinion is favourable 
to the acquirement of the property by the Corporation upon 
reasonable and equitable terms, with a view to the site remain- 
ing as an open space, unencroached upon by buildings of 
greater magnitude than those now in existence. Owing to the 
anticipated relief of the rates from contributions by the Ship 
Canal and the tramways, the time would appear to be pro- 
pitious The sale of the King Street Library is likely to afford 
a not inconsiderable sum in relief of the cost of purchase by 
the erection of the new library on the infirmary site; and 
again, further relief may-,be anticipated by the co-operation of 
the art gallery committee in the provision of galleries on the 
top. storey of the building to be erected by the free libraries 
committee suitable for art gallery exhibition purposes, and 
perfect of their kind, in substitution for the new buildings now 
proposed to be erected upon land already purchased at a cost 
of 25,000/., and the cost of the erection.of which would probably 
be more than a further 25,000/—the land to be disposed of 
and the cost of buildings to be saved; add to this a further 
sum of 50,000/., being the margin between the sum to be 
realised by the sale of the King Street site and the probable 
cost of the buildings for joint free library and art gallery pur- 
poses. 

{t would thus appear to be quite fair and within the mark 
to take credit for 100,000/. towards the purchase money. This 
amount would be considerably increased if the Council were to 
decide to dispose of the Royal Institution and to locate the art 
gallery entirely on the infirmary site. 
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Sketch plans showing (1) the suggested new building line 
of the improvement committee, and (2) a form of building 
(given solely for the purpose of indicating the amount of 
accommodation adequate to the needs of the free libraries and 
art gallery committees) are sent herewith. 

The total area of the infirmary site is 19,552 square yards; 
the land now covered by infirmary buildings is 6,670, leaving 
12,882 square yards of open. space. The suggested building 
line of the improvement committee would give 4,694 square 
yards to the surrounding streets. 

The building shown on the sketch plan sent with the report 
would cover an area not greater than 5,000 square yards, with 
the result that the open space would be increased by some 
1,650. square yards, 
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Supposing a building to be erected with a central < 
shown, covering in all 5,000 square yards, it can be a 
demonstrated that ample accommodation can be four 
both the free libraries and art gallery committees y 
going to any great height. d 

A basement of 5,000 square yards (suitable in every 
storage) and a ground floor of 5,020 square yards, with 
a first floor of 3,500 square yards (1,750 yards), will suf 
the free libraries committee ; the second half of firs 
(1,750 square yards) and the whole series of galleries 
(3,500 square yards) would give an .amount of adminis 
and ‘exhibition space equal to the prospective requirems 
the art gallery. “a 

The sum of 490,o00/, for the purchase of the who) 
(including the interest of the Infirmary Trustees j 
Esplanade) has been spoken of as being fair and reaso 
This sum your sub-committee recommend should beo. 
as they do not consider that any resort to arbitration is. 
necessary or desirable. Your sub-committee suggest th 
purchase money should be paid by instalments as follc 
100,000/. on the obtaining of statutory powers, 100,000/ 
vacant possession is given, 100,000/. twelve months late 
the remaining 100,090/. twelve months later again. J 
into account the sums in relief from free library and art g 
rearrangements as calculated above, amounting to 100 
the eventual charge on the city after the whole of the pur 
money is paid, say four years hence, including sinking 
and interest, would not exceed one penny in the poun 
annum on the rates unti! the sinking fund liquidated the; 

The total area of the site is 19,552 square yards, and; 
infirmary buildings which are to be removed occupy 6,670 ] 
the open space is 12,882 square yards. | 
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EXETER CATHEDRAL. am 


SE ess following additional correspondence respectin; 
windows has appeared in the Zzmes. Mr. Stua 
Moore writes :— ie, 

I cannot cope with the Dean of Exeter. He perverts 

‘I wrote, and unfairly alleges that I said what I did not say 
then quotes his version of my statements in quotation m 
Your space will not allow of my answering his letter ind 
and it would be useless, as he rejects all evidence that doe 
suit him; witness his letter in answer to Mr. Read. Idi 
am in his eyes a discredited witness. His method of cc 
versy appears to be to abuse his opponent and his witnes 
a well-known maxim in certain cases. I wish, however, | 
from other points | raised, he would either produce that < 
story window in the condition that Archdeacon Freemat 
I laid it by and. packed it so carefully in 1872, or fala 
that it has been cut to pieces and destroyed, and nott 
dust in the eyes of the public by saying it has been “ can 
used.” He must know that it has been cut to pieces, an 
never be restored as I offered to restore it. It is a great 
for it gave the keynote to the original glazing of the « 
Its existence was well known to the Chapter. It was desc 
with the other recently discovered ancient glass in the 7 
of. September 29, October 3 and October 22, 1872 Free 
wrote fully about it in his “ History of Exeter” in 187. 
lectured on it to the Archzological Institute in the cha 
house. Mr. Drake wrote a paper on it to the Devon Arc 
logical Society, and a drawing of one light of it hung ii 
chapter-house for a long time. The loss of it is irreparabl 

Mr. Bodley objects to Peckitt’s window, but admits tl 
marks a period of bad art, and urges that as a sufficient re 
for removing it when an opportunity offers of filling the wit 
with better work. But will it be filled with better work? 

do not know who is to design it or who is to execute it. T 

is a rumour that it is to be done by an artist in glass of 

name of Bodley. Why should not they restore the an 
glass of the choir, about which no controversy could atise, 
leave Peckitt’s window alone? ae 

Mr. G, F. Bodley replies:—Mr. Moore, in his letter 
appears to-day, hardly states the case strongly enough ¥ 
he says that I “object to Peckitt’s window.” I think sob 
of it that I heartily wish it removed and out of sight. 

Sir Arthur Helps, in “ Friends in Council,” after speal 
of the influence for good of great works of art, goes on to sa 

“On the other hand, a thing of ugliness is potent for evil. 

deforms the taste of the thoughtless; it frets the man 

knows how bad it is; it is a disgrace to the nation who ra 
it; an example and an occasion for more monstrosities. 

must be done away with. Next to the folly of doing a 

thing is that of fearing to undo it.” . 2 oe 

In the case of this stained-glass window at Exeter it wi 
be difficult to find words strong enough to express how “po 
for evil” it is, and what a detriment to a noble interior 

should be “ done away with.” ii 

May I say that J am-not an “artist in glass,” as Mr, Mi 
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as to think? The new window would be done by Messrs. 
lison & Grylls, under my superintendence as advising 
jtect at the cathedral. ae 

Mir. C. H. Read says:—The Dean of Exéter, in his letter in 
fF issue of yesterday, descends to a lowerplane, He now pro- 
's to “abuse the defendant’s attorney,” and apparently for 
oroverbial reason, for his letter contains little or nothing 
‘ing to the matter in dispute. apap e ¢ 
Je accuses me of four “improprieties.” First, that I had 
‘ished our correspondence without giving him notice. If I 
+ erred in this I apologise. But does the Dean regard the 
srity of the cathedral under his charge as a private or 
‘estic matter between him and the Society of Antiquaries ? 
; Society does not so regard the matter. It holds rather 
‘Exeter Cathedral is a heritage of the English race, and 
‘any Englishman is entitled to raise his voice to help in its 


Then the Dean professes surprise that I ventured to quote 
abishop Temple’s own opinion of Peckitt’s window, on the 
jority of a truthful and accurate man, Mr. Stuart Moore, 
made the statement in the 777es, and my crime is especi- 
‘heinous from the fact that the Archbishop is dead There 
subtlety in this that I cannot follow. Does the Dean 
y0se that Archbishop Temple’s sayings and opinions on 
troversial matters will not be quoted long after our time ? 
eems tome a poor compliment to pay so distinguished a 
1. If I have sinned here I have done so in company of 
ch I am not ashamed. 
But in the whole letter, full of invective as it is, what 
scially moves me is the device of insinuating that I (or 
tly the Society of Antiquaries) desire to prevent a memorial 
a being raised to the late Archbishop. Here the Dean is 
sonal to a degree that forces me to borrow from his own 
abulary and stigmatise it as dishonourable. I take pleasure 
aying that I think every effort should be made to perpetuate 
memory of so grand and noble a character as that of 
hbishop Temple, and I have taken every pains to keep his 
ie out of this controversy. The Dean of Exeter apparently 
no such feeling. The greatness of Archbishop Temple is, 
vever, not a reason, and should not be made a reason, for 
troying a part of Exeter Cathedral. 
The Dean’s third charge is that I sneer at the motives of 
se who are subscribing to the new window. The sneer was 
mine. It had its origin in the description of Peckitt’s 
dow as having a “sordid story,” due to the motives of those 
ysubscribed. My own observation on this was that close 
uiry into the true motives of subscribers, even in Church 
ters, was unwise—surely a commonplace enough bit of 
Idly wisdom. 
The Society of Antiquaries is quite satisfied with the com- 
ance of its expert, even though he be anonymous to the 
an; and I may mention that the Dean still declines to 
rm me in what respect the Society’s resolution is inaccurate. 
If the Society wants advertisement, as the Dean alleges, 
mnfess that, on the other hand, I think he would have been 
tent without public attention being called to what he and 
Chapter propose to do. . 
So far the Dean. - Mr. Bodley’s letter calls for little “com- 
at. He can scarcely be called an impartial witness, and his 
er only states that Peckitt’s glass is not to his taste. But it 
ed the taste of Peckitt’s time, and who is to say that the 
dow Mr. Bodley will put up may not equally be condemned 
‘50 years’ time ? 
Stripped of all the personalities which the Dean has im- 
ted into*the controversy, the question really is. whether 
ré exists any structural or other justification, apart from the 
igerous issue of good or bad taste, why the Dean and 
ipter of Exeter desire to remove Peckitt’s window, The 
ety says there is none. The Dean is silent. 


INBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
» was held in the rooms, 117 George Street, on the 11th 
Ly Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, president, in the chair. Mrs. 
msay Traquair submitted a paper on the subject “ Decora- 
1,” illustrated by limelight views. First, with regard to the 
tude of the decorator, she said the architect came first, 
ing the way and creating the decorative artist. It was the 
hitect who must give the favourable soil and atmosphere 
which the decorative worker sprung to life. Decoration 
uld become a sort of natural growth, and was only good in 
proper place ; taken out of that place it would be a beauti- 
fragment, but it was only a fragment. She spoke of line as 
leans towards expression, and pointed out that the Greeks 
ays gave prominence to the angle when they wanted 
vity, and gave prominence to horizontal and vertical lines 
en they wanted quietness: The relations between line and 
our and the uses of linevand colour in decoration were 
ched upon, and it was pointed out that a flat tint corre- 


sponded with a straight line, a graduated tint with a curved 
line, and broken colour with an angle. She emphasised the 
importance of the inferior parts of decoration being designed 
as carefully as the principal bits, and of not being given to 
inferior hands, otherwise the principal ‘parts were apt to look 
like pictures in more or less unconnected surroundings. Mrs. 
Ramsay Traquair was thanked for her lecture. On the motion 
of Mr. William M. Page, one of the hon. secretaries, the 
President was congratulated upon his election as a Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. 


HE Fitzwilliam Museum Syndicate in their fifty-fourth 
annual report state that Mr. F. R. Earp, M.A., Fellow of 
King’s, has resigned the office of assistant-director after a 
tenure of over two years. They desire to record their sense of 
the value of Mr. Earp’s services. The number of visitors to 
the museum during 1902 was 44,981, and to the Museum of 
Classical Archzeology 3,935. Among the gifts to the museum 
during the year the following may be mentioned:—The Rev. 
W. G. Searle, M.A; Queen’s College, has presented 150 coins 
of many dates and countries and various books, including a 
manuscript ‘Hor,’ Dutch, of. the fifteenth century; the 
Director of the National Museum, Athens, a selection of frag- 
ments of pottery from Melos; Mr. H. Y. Thompson, formerly 
scholar of Trinity, a manuscript of the fourteenth century, 
formerly in the collection of Lord Ashburnham, containing the 
“ Chronicon”’ of Martinus Polonus, tracts by Bernard Gui and 
other texts; the Rev. H. S. Cronin, B.D., Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, an interesting series of coins from Asia Minor; Mr. C. H. 
Hawes, Trinity, a collection of Oriental pottery and porcelain, 
also Chinese and other coins; Captain Mark Sykes, Jesus, a 
collection of twenty-five glass vessels of the Roman period 
found near Bethlehem; Mr. H. J. Dent, Fellow of King’s, 
autographs of Benedetto Marcello, Haydn, Schumann and 
Moritz Hauptmann, and the corporations of upwards of forty 
boroughs in England specimens of Coronation and pther 
medals struck by them in recent years. A large collection of 
impressions of seals belonging to the Antiquarian Society has 
been deposited in the museum. The principal purchases were 
a painted terra-cotta sarcophagus of the fifth century B.c. from 
Rhodes; a series of Byzantine coins; a finely-illuminated copy 
of the “Decretum” of Gratian, of the early part of the four- 
teenth century, from the collection of John Ruskin; a medical 
manuscript, partly in English, of the fifteenth century, with 
armorial illuminations; a copy of Bertacchinus de Firmo’s 
“ Repertorium Juris utriusque” (three vols, 1, II., Rome (°), 
1481, III., Venice, 1494), handsomely illuminated, and a large 
number of books illustrative of the history of art, including 
many photographic reproductions of the works of early 
painters, principally Flemish, and important monographs on 
single artists. 


Proposed Quantity Surveyors’ Association. 

Srtr,—Arising out of correspondence which has recently 
taken place upon the question of the desirability of a distinctive 
Association being formed for quantity surveyors, a meeting of 
London and provincial members of the profession was held on 
March 6 at the offices of Mr. F. B. Hollis, 17 Bedford Row, 
London, W.C., Mr. W. Hoffman Wood (Leeds) in the chair, 
when it was resolved to seek the co-operation. of gentlemen 
favouring such formation. 

The following were the main resolutions passed. at the 
meeting :— 

1. That there was a distinct need for an Association solely 
for quantity surveyors. : 

2. That such an Association be named “ The Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association.” 

3. That in the formation of the Association the value and 
importance of the Surveyors’ Institution be fully respected and 
recognised, and that that body shall be courteously approached 
to assist in the registration of the Association, and that 
members of the Surveyors’ Institution who are practising as 
quantity surveyors be invited to also join the distinctive 
Association, ; 

4. That none but qualified quantity surveyors be admitted 
to membership. ; 4 

The main objects of the proposed Association being briefly 
as follows, viz. :—- ; 

1.°To uphold the dignity and importance of the profession, 
anc to provide the means ‘for quantity surveyors to meet and 
discuss subjects of interest and to settle cases of difficulty. - 
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2. As a guarantee of efficiency and fair dealing as between 
the building owner and the builder. ’ 

3. As an additional means of insuring the confidence of 
architects. 

4. To encourage uniformity of practice. 

It was further resolved at the meeting that the founders’ 
first annual subscription should be one guinea, which should 
cover entrance fees, and that after the registration of the 
Association it is suggested that the entrance fee should be five 
guineas and the annual subscription two guineas. — 

The promise of your influence and support will be greatly 
esteemed. 

A post-card is enclosed, addressed to the (interim) hon. sec. 
of the Association, and you are courteously requested to express 
your views thereon, and return it to the above address as soon 
as convenient, 

A general meeting will be called at an early date to elect a 
president, officers, &c., of which you will be duly notified. — 
Yours faithfully, F. B.- HOLLIs, 

March 1903. Hon. Sec. and Treasurer. 

[The above letter has been sent to all London and pro- 
vincial quantity surveyors, in so far as their names and 
addresses can be obtained from directories and from the 
secretaries of Architectural Associations. The hon. sec. will 
be glad if any quantity surveyor who has been omitted will 
communicate with him at once at 17 Bedford Row, London, 
W.C.] 


GENERAL. / 

The King and Queen visited last week the Exhibition of 
Pictures by Old Masters at the Royal Academy of Arts, 
Burlington House, in the evening. Their Majesties were 
received by Sir Edward Poynter, president, the members of the 
Council, and Mr. F. A Eaton, secretary. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge,. K.G., 
president of the Sanitary. Institute, will preside at the annual 
dinner of the Institute to be held on Friday, May 15, at the 
Hotel Cecil. 

Mr. Rowland Plumbe, F.R.I.B.A., of 13 Fitzroy Square, 
W., informs us that he has taken into partnership: Mr, Frank 
M. Harvey, who has been associated with him fora period of 
over twenty-one years. The practice will be continued as 
heretofore at the above address under the style of Rowland 
Plumbe & Harvey. 4! 

An Exbibition of pictures produced in the dry oil colours 
of M Rafaelli, corresponding with that held in London; will be 
opened on Sunday in Berlin. cred 

The Agent-General for South Australia announces that 
Dr. Morgan Thomas, of Adelaide, who died on March 8, has 
bequeathed the sum of 50,000/. to the Public Library, Museum 
and Art Gallery of South Australia. 

The Heirs of the late Henry Pille have taken an action in 
the French courts in order to put a stop to fabrications bearing 
the name of the painter. In one day no less than twenty 
drawings were seized by the police. 

The Wesleyan Chapel Committee has sanctioned a 
further expenditure on new chapels, Sunday schools and 
mission halls of 150,000/. The work carried on in Liverpool 
by the late Rev. Charles Garrett is to be extended by the 
erection of new mission premises estimated to cost 43,000/.. A 
grant of probably 10,000/. will be made to this scheme from 
the Wesleyan Twentieth Century Fund. New mission pre- 
mises are also to be erected in Hull at an outlay of 32,000/. 

The Emperor of Austria has conferred the Cross of 
Commander of the Order of Francois-Joseph_on M. Tony 
Robert Fleury, the historical painter, vice-president of the 
Society of French Artists of Paris. 

The Iron and Steel Institute have resolved that the 
Bessemer Gold Medal for this year shall be awarded to Sir 
James Kitson, M.P., past president, in recognition of his great 
services to the iron and steel industry of Great Britain. The 
presentation will be made by Mr. A. Carnegie on May 7. 

New Works are about to be erected at Frazerburgh, at a 
cost of 20,000/, for the Pneumatic Tool Company of Chicago. . 


The Jury of the examining committee for architectural 
designs to be sent in to the coming exhibition of the French 
National Society of Fine Arts will consist of MM. Pierre 
Selmersheim, Sauvage, Guillemonat, with MM. Plumet and 
Lambert as supplementary members. 


Mr. Christopher Eales, architect, died in London on the 
13th inst. in his ninety-fourth year. 


_ The University of Michigan is erecting a new engineer- 
ing building at a cost of 140,009 dols. Among the more 
important features of the building and its equipment will be a 
naval testing tank, a compressed-air room, a hydraulic 
laboratory, a cold-storage department and steam-engine and 
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electric rooms The tank for testing ship models is 33¢ 
long, 22 feet wide and Io feet deep. It has connected w 
a dry dock jarge enough to hold a model Io feet long, 

The Municipal Buildings at Aberdeen are to be re 
structed. The burgh surveyor’s plan would cost 6,090 
carry out, while the city architect’s would only cost My 
The former received most approval. - : 

A New Library and choir vestry to form an anne: 
Manchester Cathedral are now in course of construction ; 
the designs of Mr. Basil Champneys. 

Mr. John B. Pierce, a well-known architect and sury, 
died last week in Norwich. He was a pupil of Mr A 
Morant. He built several schools and churches in No 
and Suffolk. & 

The Estimate of the outlay on public works and build 
during the coming financial year is 2,557,712/, an increa: 
265,699/. over last year’s amount. 

A Scheme has been suggested for the erection of a 
Wesleyan church at Penwortham, near Preston, at a co; 
3,000. The building is intended to replace the present in| 
quate structure, erected in 1883 as a school-chapel When 
new church is built the present’ premises will be continue, 
a Sunday school, and its seating accommodation will be 
between 300 and 400 persons. 

A Paper will be read at the meeting of the Institutio; 
Civil Engineers on Tuesday, by Mr. Amyas Morse, on “' 
Protection Works of the Kaiser-i-Hind Bridge over the r 
Sutlej, near Ferozepore.” 

The Manchester City Council have approved of 
report of the special committee offering 400,000/, for the 
of the Royal Infirmary, and on Monday next the boar 
governors of the infirmary will consider the subject, 


Mr. Robert Moore, architect, of Middlesborough, has 
property which has been proved of the gross value 
2,005/. 75.,5a. : 

York House, Twickenham, is shortly to be sold. Iti 
historic mansion, as it once belonged to Lord-Chance 
Clarendon, and is believed to have been the residence of 
Duke of York, afterwards James II. a 

The three remaining bays of the cloisters of the 
Priory of St Bartholomew have now been purchased, and a faci 
obtained for connecting them with the church by means of 
original monks’ doorway, which, though at present bricked 
can still be traced in the wall of the south ambulatory, | 
historical and descriptive lecture on the church will be gi 
to-morrow, March 21, at 3 P.M., and repeated on Saturc 
March 28, at the same hour. The crypt and other portion: 
the church will be open for inspection without any fee, 
contributions will be invited towards the cost of the ne 
acquired cloisters. i at 

The Manchester Corporation special committee deal 
with the: proposed revision of the fair contracts clause 
Monday received Mr. Geo Macfarlane, president of the M 
chester.and Salford Association of. Master Builders, and af 
wards Messrs. George D. Kelley, secretary of the Tra 
Council, and Tom Fox, chairman of the fair contracts cc 
mittee of that body. Both deputations had suggestions 
make. Mr. Macfarlane submitted a draft of an additio 
section to the clause, whilst the representatives of lab 
advocated firm adhesion to the clause as at present standi 
with a slight addition of words to more clearly express 
meaning.; As'a general result of the conference it is und 
stood that.the committee felt considerably assisted in th 
effort to arrive at a satisfactory solution. The points in disp 
seemed to rest mainly on doubts as to the correct interpre 
tion of the text. The town clerk was requested to draft 
clause which shall be as far as possible vuid of ambiguiti 
and it is hoped that when next they meet the committee 1 
be able to submit to the Council a code of working in relat 
to contracts that shall be agreeable to all parties. 


The Treasury have sanctioned, subject to the approval 
the House of Commons, the expenditure of 185,470/ in the fing 
cial year ending March 31, 1904, on the provision of additiot 
accommodation in London and the country for the postal a 
telegraphic services. Amongst the works included in | 
programme are the following:—Liverpool, Mossley Hill, n 
sorting office, 1,020/.; Liverpool, Lark Lane, new sorti 
office, 1,8507; Liverpool, Northern District Office; 9,00 
Liverpool, Old Swan, new ‘sorting office, 1,600/. ; Liverpo 
Seatorth, new sorting office, 1,550/.;, Warrington, new Pp 
office, 16,200/.; Wigan, post office extension, 5,200/.; Barro 
in-Furness, post office extension, 7,170/.; Bootle, new P 
office, 5,500/.; Crewe, new post office, 4,090/. The new P 
office at Preston, upon which 23,474/. has already be 
expended, is to be completed thi@year at a further cost 
3,0037, In regard to the new post office at Burnley, 8,090/. 
to be-spent on it in the coming financial year, but it is 0 
expected to be completed until the following ; its total estimat 
cost will be 11,2502. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


Contract Reporter. 


Brebitect and 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
n view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 


MANCHESTER.—Aprtil 30.—Architects within a radius of 
thirty miles of Manchester are invited to submit competitive 
designs for an hospital to be erected in Quay Street, Man- 
chester, at a cost not to exceed 14,0007, Premiums of 75/., 50/. 
and 25/. respectively will be awarded. - Mr. James Fildes, 

| hon. secretary, Quay Street, Manchester. 

SUNDERLAND.—April 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
alterations and additions to Victoria Hall, Sunderland. Pre- 

| miums of 1o0/, 5c/. and 25/. will be awarded for the first, 


the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our | second and third designs respectively. Mr. F. M. Bowey, 


staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
veaders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

he Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

"he authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

lorrespondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

.* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLACKPOOL.—April 14.—Designs are invited for a technical 
chool to be erected in Blackpool at a cost not exceeding 
5,000/. Premiums of 62/7, 25/. and 15/. will be awarded for 
esigns adjudged of sufficient merit, and placed first, second 
nd third in order respectively. Mr. John S. Brodie, borough 
urveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

CASTLEFORD, YORKS.— March 31.—Designs are invited for 
free library. Premiums 15/. and to/. respectively. Mr. H. 
1. Broadbent, clerk to Urban District Council, Town Hall, 
astleford. 

CHEPPING WYCOMBE —April 4 —Designs are invited for 
1€ erection of a town hall and municipal buildings. Premiums 
f 100 guineas and 25 guineas will be awarded for the designs 
lacen first and second respectively. Mr. T. J. Rushbrooke, 
orough surveyor, 77 Easton Street, Wycombe. 

FENTON.—April 30—Designs are invited for a public 
ee library. Premiums of 60/. and 30/. are offered for the two 
lected designs. Mr.S. A. Goodall, surveyor, Town Hall, 
enton. 

HULL.— March 3t.—Designs in competition are invited for 
xtension of the town hall. Premiums of 300/., 2co/ and _ 1oo/. 
re offered. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 


NORTH OF ENG 


Town Hall, Sunderland. 

YEOVIL —April 1o.—Premiums of twenty and ten guineas 
respectively are offered for the two best schemes for laying-out 
a piece of land on which .it is proposed to erect a town hall, 
municipal buildings, markets, &c. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Borough Surveyor, at the Town Hall. 


CONTRACTS. OPEN. 


ALNWICK.— March 31.—For erection of a 150-quarter malt- 
house, adjoining the Tweed Dock and North-Eastern Railway 
sidings at Tweedmouth, Berwick-on-Tweed. Messrs. Brewill & 
Bailey, architects, 44 Parliament Street, Nottingham. 

BARKING —April 3.—For construction of a temporary 
bridge and road, concrete, stone and brick abutments, &c., for 
a new bridge over the river Roding, the formation and paving 
of roads and footpaths in connection therewith, in the urban 
district of Barking. Mr. J. Percy Sheldon, chief surveyor, 
County Offices, Chelmsford. ° 

BIRKENHEAD —March 28.—For rebuilding of tbe upper 
stages of the tower of the town hall in Hamilton Square, 
Birkenhead. Mr. Henry Hartley, architect, 8 Harrington 
Street, Liverpool. 

BRADFORD —March 25.—For erection of a new cart shed 
at Harris Street staith, Mr. Frederick Stevens, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Bradford. 

BRIGHOUSE —March 26,—For erection of a chancel, &c., 
to St. Martin’s Church. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, architect, The 
College, Durham. 

BRIGHTON.—March 24.—For erection of a band-room at 
the Warren Farm schools. Mr. B. Burfield, clerk to the 
Guardians, Parochial Offices, Brighton. 

BRISTOL.—March 30.—For enlargement of Chester Park 
schools, Fishponds. Mr. W. V. Gough, architect, 24 Bridge 
Street, Bristol. 

BRISTOL.—March 30.—For erection of a girls’ school and 
domestic subjects’ centre at Windmill “Hill, Bedminster, 
Bristol. Messrs. H. J. Jones & Son, architects, Bridge Street, 
Bristol. 

CANTERBURY.—March 30.—For fixing wood and glass 
screens in the committee-rooms in the municipal offices, 
Guildhall Street. Mr. Arthur C. Turley, city surveyor, 
Guildhall Street, Canterbury. 


CATERHAM.—March 25.—For erection of (1) sanitary 
annexes to ward blocks; (2) laundrymaids’ quarters, at 
Caterham Asylum, Caterham, Surrey. Mr. T. Duncombe 
Mann, Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment. 

CAYTON.—For erection of a Wesleyan church and school 
at Cayton, near Scarborough. Messrs. Danby & Simpson, 
architects, 1o Park Row, Leeds. 

CHATHILL.—March 24.—For additions and alterations to 
property in Taylor Street, Sea Houses, Mr. James Ewing, 
Sea Houses, Chathill, : 

CHESTER —-March 26 —For erection of lavatories in the 
public market.. Particulars may be obtained at the office of 
the City Surveyor, Town Hall. 
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CLAayTon.—April 1 —For erection of a nurses’ home at the 
workhouse, Clayton, Yorks. Mr. Sam Spencer, architect, Oid 
Bank Chambers, Great Horton. 

CLECKHEATON.—March 31.—For erection of wire works, 
engine and boiler-houses, offices, and 40 yards chimney-shaft 
at Exchange Works, Cleckheaton. “Messrs. Reuben Castle & 
Son, London City and Midland Bank Chambers, Cleckheaton. 


CocKERMOUTH.—March 25.—For alterations to St. Joseph’s 
school, Cockermouth. Mr. James Howes, architect, Working- 
ton. 

CONNOR Downs —March 23.—For erection of a dwelling- 
house at Connor Downs, near Hayle, Cornwall. Mr. O. 
Willoughby, Connor Downs, near Hayle. 

DEWSBURY.—March 25.—For erection of conveniences, 
&c, at the Brownhill National scbools. Messrs. Holtom & 
Fox, architects, Corporation Street, Dewsbury. 


DipcoT.—March 25 —For erection of a small Wesleyan 
chapel, school, &c, at Didcot. The Rev. W. P. Ellis, Grove, 
Wantage. 

EARLSHEATON.—March 23 —For erection of two houses 
on Low Road, Earlsheaton, Yorks, Mr. Abraham Tong, archi- 
tect, Headland House, Earlsheaton. 


ELLAND.—March 28.—For erection of villas in Victoria 


Road, Elland, Yorks. Messrs. Chas. F. Horsfall & Son, archi- 
tects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 


GRAVESEND.—March 25.—For erection of an infectious 
diseases hospital at Whitehall Road, Cobham, near Gravesend. 
Mr. E Godfrey Page, architect, q and 5 Warwick Court, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C. 

GREEN HAMMERTON.—For erection of a Wesleyan chapel 
and school at Green Hammerton, Yorks. ~Messrs. Danby & 
Simpson, architects, 10 Park Row, Leeds. 

GUILDFORD.—March 23.—For erection of two small offices 
and sanitary convenience at the cattle market in Woodbridge 
Road. Mr. C. G. Mason, borough surveyor, Tuns-Gate. 

GUILDFORD.—April 6.—For new flood gates, together with 
the erection of new buildings over same, and over turbine 
forebay at. the waterworks, Millmead. Mr. C. G. Mason, 
borough surveyor, Tuns Gate. 

HALIFAX.—March 26.—For erection of dwelling-house at 
Bell Croft, Southowram. Mr. Edwin Taylor, architect, 
15 Church Street, Halifax. 


HALIFAX.—March 28 —For extensions to Shroggs Wire 
Works, Halifax. Mr. Lister Coates, architect, Yorkshire 
Bank Chambers, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—March 30.—For additions to the Parkinson. 
Lane school. Mr. W. Clement Williams, architect, 29 South- 
gate, Halifax. i 


Havirax.—April 7.—For extensive additions to Kingston, 
Confectionery Works, Queen’s Road, Halifax. Mr. Medley 
Hall, architect, 1 Harrison Road, Halifax. 


HARROGATE.—For extension of new home of the Harro- 
gate branch of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Messrs. Whitehead & Smetham, architects, Albert Chambers, 
Harrogate. 


HkEBBURN.—March 31.-—For erection of shelter in the 
Hebburn Park. Plan and specification may be seen at the 
Surveyor’s Office, Hebburn. 


HONLEY.—March 26 —For erection of six dwellimg-houses, 
outbuildings and boundary walls im Bradshaw Road, Monley, 
near Huddersfield. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects, 
Huddersfield. 

HUNSTANTON.—March 24 —For erection of shelters on the 
Esplanade, New Hunstanton, and erection of a bandstand on 
the Esplanade. Mr. Louis F, Eagleton, architect, King Street, 
King’s Lynn. 

ILFORD AND East Ham —April 3.—For construction of 
concrete, stone and brick abutments for a new bridge over the 
river Roding, the erection of a brick and concrete retaining 
wall, and the formation and paving of roads and footpaths in 
connection therewith, in the urban districts of Ilford and East 
Ham. Mr. Percy J. Sheldon, chief surveyor, County Offices, 
Chelmsford. 

ILFORD.—March 24.—For erection of a crematorium at the 
City of London cemetery, Little Ilford, Essex. Clerk of the 
City of London Burial Board, Guildhall, E.C. 

IRELAND —March 23.—For additions and alterations t 
Listoke House, Drogheda. Mr. Frederick Shaw architect 
Drogheda. 

IRELAND.—March 23 —For erection of a kiln, bins anc 
other works, at Drogheda Brewery. Mr. Frederick Shaw 
architect, Drogheda. 

IRELAND.—March 23 —For erection of a public convenience 
in Rathmines. Mr. F. G. Hicks, 358 Kildare Street, Dublin. 
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[RELAND.—March 26.—For alterations to kitchen and the 
ection of a new service-room, &c, at the Down District 
unatic Asylum buildings. Messrs. Graeme-Watt & Tulloch, 
chitects, 77A Victoria Street, Belfast. 


IRELAND —March 26.—For erection of a new Crown post 
fice at Clones, Monaghan. Messrs. W. H. Stephens & Son, 
; Donegall Square, Belfast. 

JERICHO.—For erection of a dwelling-house at Jericho, 
sar Bury, Lancs. Mr. D. Hardman, architect, Agur Street, 
ary. 

et ey March 23—For supply and delivery of a 
umber of joiners’ benches for Ingrow school, and for supply 
\d delivery of a quantity of joiners’ tools for the same school. 
r. H. Midgley, clerk to School Board. 

KeITH.—March 24.—For erection of (1) duty-free {ware- 
yuse, (2) brewer’s house at Strathmill Distillery, Keith. Mr. 
harles C. Doig, architect, Elgin. 

LAMBETH.—April 2—For- construction of an overground 
mvenience for ladies and children at Vauxhall Park, South 
ambeth Road. Mr Henry Edwards, C.E., borough engineer, 
ymbeth Town Hall, Kennington Green, S E. 


LANCASTER. — March 23 —For erection of four cottages 
. Golgotha Road, Lancaster. Mr. J. Parkinson, architect, 
Church Street, Lancaster. 

LANCASTER.—March 25.—For erection of an emergency 
aircase, &c., at the Lancaster Union workhouse. Mr. J. 
arkinson, architect, 67 Church Street, Lancaster. 


LEICESTER.—March 26 —For erection of a sewage pump- 
g station, chimney-shaft, sumps, weigh office and other 
ildings and works in connection therewith. Mr. E. George 
awbey, borough engineer, Town Hall, Leicester. 


LIVERPOOL.—March 31t.—For erection of a sorting office 
Wavertree, Liverpool. All particulars may be obtained at 
M, Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Lypp —April 7.—For repair of the roof and two upper 
ges of Lydd Church tower. Rev. A. Hardy, Lydd. 
MACCLESFIELD.—April 18.—For erection of the super- 
ucture of the new infirmary annexe for 206 patients at the 
rkside Asylum. Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, Newgate 
eet, Chester. 
MANCHESTER —March 24.—For construction of a retaining 
ll, &c., at Auburn Street, London Road. Particulars may be 


ELECTRIC 


THE LIMMER 


had on application at the City Surveyor’s office, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—For erection of the 
church at South Bank. Messrs. Brodrick 
architects, 77 Lowgate, Hull. 


MORPETH.—April 3.—For erection of buildings for ten 
constables and a drill shed at the police headquarters, Morpeth. 
Mr. J. A. Bean, county surveyor, The Moothall, Newcastle- 


proposed Catholic 
, Lowther & Walker, 


upon-Tyne. 


NELSON.—March 30.—For Baptist school chapel in Brad- 
shaw and Entwistle Streets. Mr. Harry Whittaker, architect, 
2t Market Square, Nelson. 


NETHERNE.—April 14.—For excavating and levelling site 
and foundation works for new asylum at Netherne, Surrey. 
Messrs. George T. Hine & Co., architects. 35 Parliament Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 


NORTH BuRTON.—March 23 —For pulling-down and re- 
building the Star inn, North Burton, Yorks Mr. David 
Petch, architect, Victoria Chambers, Huntriss Row, Scar 
borough. 


NOTTINGHAM.—For alterations to business premises on 
Derby Road. Mr. Frank H. Collyer, architect, 9 Bridlesmith 
Gate, Nottingham. 


PATRICROFT,— March 24 —For additions to the Guardians’ 
offices. Messrs. Hurrell & Taylor, Brazennose Street, Man- 
chester. 

PETWORTH.—March 28.—For erection of a residence and 
stabling at Buckfold, Petworth, Sussex. Mr. William Buck, 
Horsham. 


PORTSMOUTH.— March 31.—For erection of workshops and 
offices at Gladys Avenue, North End, Portsmouth. Mr. E. 
Rotter, Pearl Buildings, Commercial Road, Portsmouth. 


RICHMOND.—March 31.—For erection of a mortuary, post- 
mortem room, &c., at Paradise Road. Mr. J. H. Brierley, 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond 


SCOTLAND.—March 23.—For erection of a central police 
office in St. Andrew’s Square and St. Andrew’s Street, 
Glasgow. Mr. J. Lindsay, clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


SCOTLAND.—March 24.—For erection of a new higher- 
grade department within the academy grounds at Alva. 
Messrs. Kerr & M’Culloch, architects, 30 Mar Street, Alloa, 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


DRO-EXTRACTORS. 


ESTAB,] LIMITED, (1871, 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
“IMMER, LONDON,” | 2147 


‘s London Wall. 
ForM or Bloc 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 
Construction. 


By Its use 
alone can any 


MADE. 
, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHERWELL. 


ATLEY FIRE LAY co, “RENCH ASPHALTE 0, 


FINEST “HYDRO” 


HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS: 
TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo.,Ltd.), Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 


LAND the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
ROAD, LEEDS. Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


ED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS|s tanrence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 
CHARD D. BATCHELO 


Pup Artesi i i 2 ) 
on 8" esian and Consulting Well Engineer. ip Zag, 7 vy 
SHOVE ‘P ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. fy 2 Se ne 2 

x fo) Z > ,, 
sega" WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. aay, Se, ey 

é LARGEST STEAM WELL-BorING Toors IN THE KINGDoo. pS ad 


UEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
eee LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


MINETT & CO. 


SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


Mouldings worked to any Design 
at Lowest possible Rates. 
Scaffold Boards Cut, Cornered, and 
Hooped with Iron at very Low Rates. 
Prices on Application. 


PLOUGH BRIDGE, 


ROTHERHITHE 


(Adjoining Surrey Commercial Docks), 


TELEPHONE 521 Hop. 
HOT WATER, 
High and Low 


H EA [ ty G Also STEAM. 


ALFRED GRINDROD & CO., 
WEST sT., SHEFFIELD. 


Telephone No. 2740. VEN Tl L AT j i G 


4LL WORK GUARANTEED. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY/and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 
SARS REST PS ESE A RT es EL SE = 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


‘‘SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


The removable Lead Cap and “ Self-Locking ” Steel Bar 
are special features that no other systems possess, 
Requires no Nuts, Boits, Serews, or Packing. 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


XVII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


Guaranteed 5 Years. 
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SCOTLAND —March 30 —For construction of the roofing of 
the extension of Glasgow Central station, for the Caledonian 
Railway Company. Mr. J. Blackburn, secretary, 302 Buchanan 
Street, Glasgow. 5 

SCOTLAND.—April 4.—For'erection of the church of Our 
Lady of Loretto and presbytery attached, in Newbigging, 
Musselburgh, near Edinburgh. Mr. Alfred Edward Purdie, 
architect, Meadow Grange, Blean, near Canterbury. 


SHEFFIELD.—Match 31.—For erection of a boundary wall 
about 683 feet long, and a governor house 37 feet by 27 feet, 
both of brick and stone, at the Neepsend station, the Sheffield 


CONTRACT REPORTER. [Marcu 20, 1903, 


SUPPLEMENT 
SS —————E—E—E———————— ee 


WALWORTH.—-April. 2.—For alterations and decorative 
repairs to Nos. 194, 196, 198 and 200, Boyson Road, S.E,, for 
the purpose of converting the same into a reception home for 
children. Mr. G. D. Stevenson, architect, 13 and 14 King 
Street, Cheapside, E.C. © eee 


WARMINSTER.—March 25 —For covering-in the market 
house. Plans and specification can be seen at Longleat 
estate office. Bi 

WATFORD.—For additions and alterations to the latrine 
accommodation at the Callow Land girls and infants’ schools 
in Leavesden Road. 


United Gaslight Company. Mr. Hanbury Thomas, general 
manager and secretary, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 


SHELF.—March 27.—For erection of a 
stabling at Upper Witchfield, Shelf, Yorks 


Nicholas, architects, Museum Chambers, Halifax, 


SHREWSBURY.—April 3.—For erection of a nurses’ home 
on the workhouse premises, situate at Cross Houses, near 
Shrewsbury; construction of fire-escape staircases, bridges, &c. 
Mr. A. B. Deakin, architect, Pride Hill, Shrewsbury. 


.SLouGH.—April 9.—For erection of a school building in 
the Queen’s Road, Stoke Road, Slough. Messrs. Lee & Farr, 


architects, Slough. 
TAUNTON.—March 24.—For erection 

Brewers Water, Crowcombe, Taunton. 

bridge, Alma Street, Taunton. ; 


WALES —March 24.—For erection of 


Georgetown, Tredegar, to include boundary and retaining 


walls, outbuildings, playgrounds, &c , and 
additions to the existing schools. 


WALES.—March 25.-—For erection of 
houses at Fleur-de-Lys, Pengam, 
tect, Station Road, Bargoed. 

WALES.—March 30.—For 


Merthyr. Mr. John Morgan, 53 Thomas 


WALEs.—April 5.—For erection of two playsheds at the 


Graigcefnparc Board school. Mr. C. S. 
63 Wind Street, Swansea. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—March 24.—For e 


refreshment kiosk at Lloyd Park. Mr. G. W. Holmes, engineer, 


Town Hall, Walthamstow. 


Mr. George G. Straw- 


Messrs. James & Morgan, 
architects, Chailes Street Chambers, Cardiff. 


rebuilding 51 


Street, Watford. 


detached house and | Station. 


. Messrs. Walsh & 


WHITLEY.— March 


of a farmhouse at 
Church, Workingten. 


Mr. W. H. Syme, architect, 4 High 


WATFORD —March 25.—For additions to the electric-tight 
Mr. D. Waterhouse, surveyor, 14 High Street, 
WEALDSTONE.—Maich 24.—For erection of a children’s 
shelter in the recreation-ground. Mr. H. Walker, surveyor 
Council Offices, Wealdstone. hae 


28.For construction of a concrete 


retaining wall and steps and approach to the beach, with man. 
holes, &c, in Whitley Bay, Northumberland. 
Spencer, architect, 30 Howard Street, North Shields, — 

WINCHESTER —March 25.—For erection of three cottage: 
at Houghton, Winchester. ey 
57 High Street, Winchester. 


WORKINGTON.— March 30.—For restoration of St. John’ 


My, Ie iP 
Mr. Thomas Stopher, surveyo: 


Mr. James Howes, architect, 106 Har 


rington Road, Workington. 


a school for boys at 


for alterations and | town clerk, Wrexham. 


twenty-five dwelling- | near Leeds. 


Mr. Geo. Kenshole, archi- 


High Street, 


Street, Merthyr. questions of detail in 


Thomas, architect, 


rection of a timber 


YEADON.—March 23 —For extension of Leafield mil 
Yeadon, Yorks. Mr. Harold Chippendale, architect, Guiseley 


WREXHAM.—March 23.—For erection of a wroughtiro 
shed in the clinker yard, Willow Road. Mr. Thomas Bary 


THE Edinburgh District Lunacy Board met on Monda 
Councillor Richard Clark presiding, and considered varior 


connection with the erection of the ne 


asylum, A letter was submitted from the General Board 
Lunacy approving of plans, specifications and estimates of for 
villas to be erected at Bangour. 
cost of the buildings, &c., was 16,007/. 1s. 4d, and that th 
work might be at once proceeded with. The contract has bee 


It was stated that the tot 


secured by Messrs. Bain & Co, Lochrin Ironworks, Coatbridg 


—_ 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4. & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “‘INK-PHOT©” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 

* GOLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTA'TES, with or. without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICK SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. . 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 

cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per rea 


ean. 
OLDACRES & CO., ° Sioxton § LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 
‘Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x9" x5”, 2s: each. . 

Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central., Telegrams, ‘‘ Oldacres, London. 

ET 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
marded on Application. 
M=DAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION." 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIGC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.H. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


No-extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 
TT. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 


INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
« DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 


CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 
- ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 


Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


DRAWING OFFICE, 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, — 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different Kinds) 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers — 
73inches wide). ae: 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. yard 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and San 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERI 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRA 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAP! 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMM 
DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broa 
WESTMINSTER. 

Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, * Cartoons, Lon 


LIGHTNING 
 CONDUCTO 
Wholesale Mendtacturer: and ea 

W. J. FURSE & C 

TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires! 
Telegrams, ““FURSH, NOTTINGHAM.” _ 


VAUGHTON, 


GOTHIC WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Makers of Presentation 
Keys and Trowels. 


Arehiteects’ own Designs 
- Carried out. 


MAYORS’ CHAINS. CASKETS. 
Masonie Jewels. 


Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles, 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c.,and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


GOLF MEDALS. BADGES. 
CHALLENGE SHIELDS 
AND CUPS. 


Lists FREE. DESIGNS GRATIS. 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


London— Great New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


LIST of Art Plates ‘published 2 
Architect’ will be forwarded on fon | 


applicetion 
Wood & Co., Litd., Imperial Buildings, Taudgate Circw: 


iar. * 
a? 
7 ati 
ve 
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SUPPLEMENT 
TEN D ERS BIRMINGHAM. 
+ te sccbaangeaaen For laying of a tramway at Saltley and Curd worth. Mr. J. D. 
ALRESFORD. WATSON, engineer. 
: Pe 
tion of a house on Town House Estate Alresford 
7 rcs Mr H. YoLLaND BoReEHAM, architect, | J. & F. Howard . £406 5 0 
d R. Hudson . , 359 Tt 9 
Finsbury Pavement, London. 3 I 
75 8 Orenstein & Koppel (German relcene: 316 210 
Jenkins & Sons, Ltd. . : ; . 4980 0 oO eters i 
F. W. Harris ° ; : ‘ ovo" O+ 0 J. Fowler oO. . . . . - a0) >'4 ; 
855. 0 0 Dick, Kerr & Co. 296 5 
‘A nee. , P8590 -0 KERR, STUART & Co. (accepted) 290 2 6 
McWilliam & Son .  . 832 0 of W.G, Bagnall, Ltd. . 289 8 o 
Eddolls . . . . . - 832 0 O Cidabreh 
Golding & Ansell. ‘ P 8:0 0 oO J. & F. Howard . 471 8 6 
AvERY, Winchester (accepted) ; 709 I5 oO J. Fowler & Co ©. 368 10 oO 
Dick, Kerr & Co. 345.4 6 
ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCA. aH adess fae Bey 
r painting and decorating the Wesleyan chapel and school. Kerr, Stuart & Co. ; 290 7 6 
Mr. ARTHUR GEORGE DAUZELL, architect, Halifax. W. G. BAGNALL, LTD: (accepted ). 278 ou Os 
C. MARCH, Leicester (accepied) . . -£95 0 0 Orenstein & Koppel ( (German make) 259 8 Io 
BATH. BLACKBURN. 
x alterations and additions to premises, Union Street. Mr. | For reconstruction of the children’s ward at the Blackburn and 
H, J. WILLCOX, architect. East Lancashire infirmary. Messrs. SIMPSON & DUCK- 
Hayward & Wooster . £3 497 00 WORTH, architects, Richmond Chambers, Blackburn. 
Webb : - / 35445 9 O R. Shorrock : - £1,680 0 o 
Wibley . ( 3,405 0 O T. P. Wilson & Sons S40 hy SID) LOO 
Chancellor . < - c 5h 35305280 2 O W. Edmundson 1,599 9 Oo 
Erwood & Morris} : < 83,308_ O80 Ginger & Cooper 1,581 14 0 
Long & Sons “oe ‘ : 3 P2330 O20 J. Whittaker & Sons 1,579 (0 o 
J. Boland . : 1,570 0 Oo 
1A eae emma J. Fecitt & Sons 1550910. 16 
r street [works in Lansdowne Road, between Tollemache T. Higson & Sons 1,539 Q 0 
Road and Vulcan Street, Tatton Road and Mounsey W. J. W. Cronshaw . Roqeeca? oO 
Road. Mr. CHARLES BROWNRIDGE, borough surveyor. J. Sharples 1,522 5 0 
Accepted tenders. W. LIVESEY, Nova Scotia ‘Sawmills, ‘Blackburn 
Lansdowne Road. (accepted). : : : : : - 1,455 8 7 


N. Maddocks & Co, pepe oantion 

Birkenhead . : 
Tatton Road. 

.. Horrocks, 113 

Liverpool : ‘ : 

Mounsey Road. 

. Horrocks . : : “aati 


A. C. W: HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


G TAR PAVING, 


fificial Stone § IRosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
te Manufacturers & Contractors. 


- W. HOBMAN & CO. 
FTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 
ee Ee 


N. SHRIVELL, 


TAL WORKS. Established 50 cate 
\ASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
zns submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


iS, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


VATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


Castle St.. Long Acre, London, W.C. 
a et dae hc 


HN CLARK, LTD., 


BLOOMSBURY af & WIRE WoRES, 
46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Manufacturer of every description 
of useful and ornamental 


WIREWORK, 


Sieves, Lime Sereens, Desk 
Rails, Wirework for Coil 
Case, Lifts, &e. 

Special low quotations for Wirework 
for the protection of Windows and 
Skylights. 

Estimates and Illustrations post 
free on applicatisn. 
TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. 


JME LXVIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
ndsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered 


Price 12s. 6d. | 


Greenwich Road, Walton, 


| 
Road, | 
24T516 19. 82 


Jackson Bros., 


198 17 7 
J. Smithies, 


164 8 2 Hobson & Hai 


BRADFORD. 


For erection of a new tramcar depot at Saltaire. 


Accepted tenders. 
Manningham, Bradford, mason. 


R. H. Dewhirst, Browtence Street, Bradford, ironfounder. 
5. Rushworth, Shipley, near Bradford, plumber. 


’Great Horton, Bradford, slater. 
gh, Shipley, near Bradfo:d, painter. 


Fibrous Plaster 


OXYLIN 
DEGORATIONS. 


H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 64. foot. 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 
ESTIMATES FOR SPEOIAL WORK. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


ALIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & Co. LTD., 
Imperial Buildings. Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


=. London Office : 7 dusty bob 7 
ae Chancery eneery bane, Wi 


H.M. GOVERNMENT 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE. 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Ooach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


Janes Bedford & Co, 


iN h, Successors to 


= i? 
ii 


alain F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEy), 
Bice poms Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
’ SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine 
throughout, 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 


| Priee Lists, Oatalognes, Esti. 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application 
Tole. Address, 
“ Ventilator, Halifax.’’ 


REG. No. 321530. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, ip ses. Roots, Stables, Cowsheds, 


oacn-houses, && 


OONTRAOTOR TO Ai: ri na PAT ARLIBR BD 


Every description of ‘Adhalee laid and supplied. 


“WARMING 


mperial Euildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, S 
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SUPPLEMENT 


‘(Marci 20, 1908. 


bs ER os 
For supply of trolleyswire and other line material for the elec- 
trical overhead equipment of tramways. 


Accepted tenders. , 

R. W. Blackwell & Co, Ltd, 59 City Road, London, E.c,,| Myall™ Upson aoe i 
straight line hangers, double pull-offs, single pull. offs, Gann pire 2, ee ae 
medium Brooklyns, ‘large Brooklyns, and section-box | ¢& Browning A ae "g | 
panels. | - : ; J 

St. Helens Cable Co, Ltd., St. Helens, small strain insulators ss eee Ox i j mien 3 | 

and cable. 5; ; ea: : 

Estler Bros., Ltd, 25 Laurence Pountney Lane, E.C., section 1 Sinith aon f 

insulators. Lip : , ae 

British Insulated & Helsby Cables, Ltd , Lennox House,’ Norfolk ree oe : ; ; 4 200 | 

Street, Strand, W.C., trolley wire. W. J. Adcock ; fol ; 
Ss ° b 
E. HARLOW, Chartham (accepted) 1,923 0 1 


For alterations at the free public library, Darley Street. 
Accepted tenders. 


W. Booth, Fair Road, Wibsey, Bradford, mason and concreter. 
Rycroft & Co., Rutland Street, Bradford, joiner. 


For painting and cleaning at the City Hospital, Leeds Road. engineer. 
J. Lynn, Manningham Lane (accef¢ed ). ji rackease . a2 : 
. . p) { 
BRIGHTON. Bradshaw & Co. 3,155 0 | 
For laying wood-paving in Clarence Square, Grenville Place, cone Co. i ; | 
the southern portion of Jubilee Street, the southern portion Ra eve Py ° 3 
of Market Street and the portion vf Church Street between | y 1959 eae 
Marlborough Place and New Road. Ambrose & Co, : 2,935 eee) 
FAIRCLOUGH, Clacton (accepted ) P 2,432 0 ( 


. The Acme Wood Paving Co, Ltd. 
W. GRIFFITHS & Co., LTD, London (accepted ) 3,663 16 oO 


For erection of the power station and offices at the new 


563, 74017. 6 


CANTERBURY. 


For erection of an infants’ school and offices and alterations tc 


the Board school, Chartham. 


Mr. G. SMITH, architect 


34 Station Road, Canterbury. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA. 


For sewerage works in St. Osyth Road. 


Mr. A. R. ROBINSON 


CROYDON. 


For additions to offices, &c., at the electricity works, Factor 


electricity generating station at Southwick, Mr. May, Lane. 

surveyor, Townsend & Coles £2 072, 
Pedrette & Co, : : ; 3 : £29 987 1 Io W. H. Baldwin. 2,069 13. 
R. Cook & Son 4 2 é 25,947 0 © 7. Pearce. 2,062 20 | 
Martin & Co. . 25,826 O--O R. Jones & Son. 2,043 0 | 
Potter Bros. . 25,499 0 O S. Page & Son . 2,019 0 | 
Box & Turner . 24,492 0 O E. J. Saunders . 1,997 0 | 
Rowland Bros. , 23,989 0.0 W. Gowman 1,846 0 
Pearless, Dennis & Co. . 23,448 0 O C. Jackson 1,798 0 | 
J. Parsons & Sons . 239610. 0 F, Athey 1,797 =) ¢ 
J. Shillito & Co. 22,500 4020 T. Vaughan & Sons . 1,789 © > 
J. Longley & Co. 22,449 0 O FOSTER Bros., Suffolk Road, South Notwaed 
W. A. Field & Co. 20,300 9 O (accepted ) 4 : : : «. 1jO22iee. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILU AND DOULTING STON E oO. 
(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
a Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., oa 


“Impermeable” Concrete Pavin 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. 


ARTIFIGI AL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Kf 


Dressings, &c. Fireproof Floors and Stairs. 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N. 


VENTILATION AND WARMIN 


By Mechanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humidified Air. 
THE AIR OF APARTMENTS CHANGED FROM 8 TO IG TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUCHTS. ALL BUILDINCS DONE CAN BE ner 
WC HAL SD 2B Tee. A- am) Sse: OE: Gr, ieee EUS) 3 ESAS ae 


WILLIAM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Queen Victoria St.), LONDON, 
And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Damp and DHADENS SouND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, L®°.. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, NW. 
Vol. UXVILL. of LHK AKUHILECL. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s.6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, L 


FOR ALL cLiM aT 


WATER-PROOF. _ROT-PRO( 
INSECT-PROOF. 


Placed under Floor Boards: ‘EX 


ESTABLISHED 13 


uc gate Circo 


| 
I 
| 


) 
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SUPPLEMENT 
DOVER. HENDON. 
For completing tne construction of Avenue Road. Mr HENRY | For making-vp private streets, &c. -Mr. W. S, SLATER 
E. STILGOE, engineer, Maison Dieu House, Dover. GRIMLEY, surveyor, 
E. Stokes. [SiO 0 First Avenue. 
G. MUNRO, Heathfield ‘Avenue, Dover (accepted ) He oO W. Griffith & Co, Ltd. : > £84813 10 
ENFIELD. B. Nowell & Co. . ne 28058 I 
For street works in Chesterfield Road, Enfield Lock. Mr. Wi, Killingback & Co. 759-27 9 
RICHARD COLLINS, surveyor. T. Adams . : ; 729 2 0 
T. Adams . ; : ; £1,199 0 oO Kk Ballard, Ltd: - - 5 699 17 Io 
W. Peters . 1,06f 0 oO J. MESTON (accefted) . ‘ 688 o 4 
C. Bloomfield 1,054 0 Oo 
G. J. Anderson . 1,025 oOo Cowley Place. 
E. J. Betts 985 0 oO Cr: ee ee Co. # 278 ¥ o 
M. S. KETTERINGHAM, Waltham Cross (ac- T Adams . $206) 4G 
cepted) . : ese 950580 O W. Griffith & Co, Ltd. 196 0 8 
HANDSWORTA. crea bey : 195 4 4 
dditions and alterations to the Birchfield branch library, a 194 13 8 
Se eworth, Staffs. R. BaLLarD, LTD. (accepted 187, 6 § 
iD vlensions to branch library. Wilber rge Tebad, 
Hulbert & Ladbury » £459. 2 0 : ¢ 
Memoberts . x - 434 0 of W. Griffith & Co, Ltd : 669 14 6 
T. Elvins 4ike oo C. W. Killingback & Co. : OO2s18" 3 
G. Webb : 362 0 Oo eB Nhe ey Co. . ; : 602 9 3 
W. C Channin : 346 0 oO ams - 572717) 0 
J. Archer xe 344 oOo R. BALLARD, Lrp. >, (accepted) F 546 10 6 
E, GARFIELD, 30 Birchfie'd Road, Aston, Bir. J. Meston ; 543 13 9 
Pees uae 04 }- ; ae = : The Burroughs. 
Extensions to ACES es C. W. Killingback & Co, 644 19 6 
Hulbert & Ladbury , : ; « $408,130 A OSs & Co., Ltd. 575, ir 3 
T Elvins . : , : ; ‘ ‘ . 480 0 Oo J. Meston . SOG 2s 56 
W. Jackson . peas tz : 5 F 43h OO R. Ballard, Ltd. Rarer G 
G Webb 429 Io oOo B. Nowell & Co. . 487 16 fe) 
J Archer : ‘ : F ‘ : wa LA OO T. ADAMS (accepted ) 479 OI0 
D: Roberts . : : : F : : “ECA TA On O 
W. C. Channing . 4 CAPO. O 
E, GARFIELD, 30 Birchfield Road, Aston, Bir- IRELAND. 
mingham (accepted ) . - 398 © ©| For supply of one 12-ton roller and three ro-ton rollers, for the 
HOVE. Armagh County Council. Mr. R. H. Doran, county 
‘or erection of boundary walling, shecding stores, workshops, surveyor. 
yardman’s house, «c., at the ’ Corporation depot in Sack- Accepted tenders, 
ville Road. Mr. H. H. SCOTT, borough surveyor. Aveling & Porter, Rochester, three 1o-ton 
W. Brown & Son, Baers aS Brighton: rollers ; - £1,365 0 o 
(accepted) basta ly layis teh 3 Fowler & Co., Leeds, one 12-ton roller =e 450 0 Oo 
JHNSON PHILLIP bY Caples; FORMERLY 


TESTED GUARANTEED ~- 
WRITE FOR PRIcE Lists AND SAMPLES. 


NSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


VAL-DE-TRAVERS 
CK ASPHALTE PAVING 


Sole Licensees for Yorkshire District. 


‘ORCE GREENWOOD & SONS, 


rete & Rock Asphalte Paving Cine tows, 

IEW BRUNSWICK: STREET, HALIFAX. 
COMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED. 

L WORK GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES FREE. 

Address, ‘“‘CoNcrETE, HALIFAX.’ Telephone No. 800. 


ALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


'ERRA~-COTTA WORKS, 
CLEETHORPES. 


facturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES, 
NIALS, ee ENEY Say VENTILATORS, 


Spécialité—WINDOW HEADS. 


-HELLIWELL 


““PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


\TENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
N OFFICEs 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.¥, 


(CM. T. MEDWAY) 
ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET 
Lifts a Specialty. 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 


Dinner 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR ie 


ALTERNATING 
DIRECT CO 


HYDRAULIC 
HAND 


& CONTINUOUS 
UPLED 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


POWER. 


E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 

THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO., Ltd. 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


GALV’- CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 


TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 


IRON} AMG ft: BUILDINGS. 


GALYANIZERS 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


IRON WORK. 


IFTS. TANKS & CISTERNS. 
» STEAM, OR, 


LONDON OFFICE— 


5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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ee  SSSS9S9S9S93ss a 
ILFRACOMBE. LISCARD. 
For construction of a new cast-iron sewage outfall at Chayne, | For erection of a chimney and main flue at the electric supply 
about 310 lineal yards in length, and main trunk sewers works, Seaview Road, Liscard, Cheshire. 
leading thereto. Mr. O. M. PROUSE, engineer. DRYLAND & PRESTON, Littleborough, Man- 
Martin, Wells & Co. ; ; : S «£52,626...0:/0 chester (accepted ) . ; . : A £33533 0 Pr 
F. W. Trimm . é : : . : . 45,199 0 oO 
Pethick Bros. . ; : 5 ; 5 jes, NOt LIVERPOOL. 
A. Kellett : : : : . ‘ . 22,730 13 3 | For erection of schools, 
Rw. Neal =. ; j ‘ : : nil 2OCanO nO Accepted tenders. 
E. Ellis & Son : ‘ : ; F «, 20,747) 20 70 I. Dilworth, Sherlock Street school ; . £18,920 0 6 
E. R. Lester —, ; ; : ; : 0 20,020 40,0 R. Wearing & Sons, Tiber Street school .  18;555 0) sae 
Britton & Pickett . : : : ; -Pudo,024 2 O19 Whitnall & Gregory, anaes Road tem- “ 
J. & T. Binns . 18,482, 0 0 porary school Fe { .. 1,877 Cum 
B, COOKE & Co,, 16 Victoria Street, West- a 
minister (accepted) - : : WL 5300) 20:20 LONDON. 
G. Rutter . . . . +. 17,023 1 8} For street and sewage works on the Ransbury Estate, Clapham 
Barnes, Chaplin & Coon : : ‘ NELO, O10 255 0 Road, S.W. Mr. W. HUNT, surveyor, Norfolk Street, — 
Strand, W.C. 
KENSINGTON. T. Swaker. : . : ° ‘ . “£1 185 00 
For alteration and enlargement of boiler and engine-houses Peill & Son. . . . : : 1,156 0 oO 
and the erection of a chimney-shaft at the workhouse in the Wimpey & Co. . . . . : : - 1,149 7 0 
Marloes Road. Mr. ERNEST FLINT, architect, 80 Cole- J. Jackson . ; . . <5, eee + Sn 
man Street, E.C. S. Kavanagh & Co. . . 1,123 (Ome 
W. Neil & Co. . ? , J ? i . £2,309 0 0 H. WooDHAM & SON, Catford (accepted ) . 14 eae 
Fraser & Sons . 5 : A s : Sulee6sI- Ow a 
Windsor & Co. . . P : é : 2.280615 450 MADE 
C. Ansell . : : : ; : : . 2,167 0 O| For painting and decorating portions of the Guildhall build- 
C. Dearing & Son . ‘ : ; ; pie bo kiero. O ings. Mr. PERCY JOHNS, borough surveyor. 
J. Jarvis & Sons j : : : , { £25950! -0%..0 = Jelly : ; : 3 ; : ve ee) 
W. Webber ‘ 5 4 ‘ ‘ 512 30"150/7 0 Ey; Bloomfield . ; : ; ; : . 217 Ome 
W. J. Renshaw. : ‘ é : ; 82,005 sO 5S G. Watson . . 196 Oe 
Chambers Bros. : 3 ; : ; ) 2,052 410-0 G..E, WHITEMAN, Maidenhead (accepted ) » 195 “oO a 
T. Robinson . 3 5 : : g -© 2,025 0.9 
J. W. Gray & Co... a ame ese ae ae » 989 10",0 MALDON. 
J.O. Richardson. . . . . - 1,969 © O| For supply of cast-iron pipes. Mr. THOS. R. SWALES, borough 
T. Pearse ° A . Fc A . 4 oe Q0Om, Ono engineer. r 
W. Wallis & Co. . . . . . . 1,899 0 oO A. G. CLOAKE, London, £5 8s. per ton (accepled). 
Foster Bros. . ; 3 - : : LO7 520m 
©. R. Price ° . : ; 5 > TOR FeO lO PLYMOUTH. 
For supply of benches, cupboards, laundry tables, &c, to the — 
LEEDS. Salisbury Road and Regent Street woodwork centres. 
For erection of urinals and conveniences at the Harehills F. G. Sluman : k ; : é ; . £30 576 
recreation-ground. G. A. Worth . P . > 30 Toe 
J. RICHARDSON, Chapeltown (accepted) . £143 0 01 | J, BH. AXwORTHY, Plymouth (accepted) ; . 29 18 ee 


TDD, MAHocANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANT 
B a P s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROA 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONDON, E.C. Telephone, 274 Holborn 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


pa MOG RS ALFRED W ALKER i SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., Londen, W. , hs 
Leeds. Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. ee 


CONTRACTORS FOR AND? SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, & 
EXECUTED IN ALE PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Building 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, ‘‘ Walkers, Concreters, Pudsey 


PEATE 


SOUND, DAMP AND | 
—— Se R MIN PROOI 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works; 
London County Council, &c. &c. 


WORKS: WALDO ROAD, WILLESDEN, N-W.- 
StonON os Puiu Wan, CHEALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION: 


THE FIREPROOF PARTITION SYNDICATE. LTE 


10 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, we : | 
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PEMBERTON. | SHOREDITCH. 
for. the construction of the light railway along Warrington | For alterations to the kitchen at the infirmary, Hoxton Street, 
Road, from Newtown through Goose Green to the Ashton N., for the Guardians. 
boundary at Park Lane. B. E. Nightingale . : : a has 72,850 0 © 
J. Hurst . ; ‘ : : ; , wA12,000 7. 5 <2 G. Newton : / ‘ : : : eS 1G. 
W. G. White . ; ‘ : : A weo2stay 6 Dearing & Son. : Z A : P eeaet GC. O 
A. Stark . : ; - : : : e000 OS Minter . ; 4 : : : : eae Ts ot 6 
Holme & King : ° ‘ : : O3437* 3752 W.S. Beaton . : . é : ; « 2,608 T6 “4 
A. Graham & Sons A F : ‘ eG. 2007, 0 0 Schooley & Son 2,587 10 o 
§.Johnson. : F : F MM OaD . ON 2 J. Ivory, Great Cambridge Street, N. E. (ae 
G. Freeman & Sons > 8,653 II oO cepted) . ; wh 2iRi oO 
W. WINNARD, eae Wigan (accepted) 8,602 I4 I T. Pearce . ; ‘ ; nh BATOw" SO. G 
W. Jones & Co. : . 8,cog 13 I TIPTON. 
For erection of schools in Park Lane. 
PORTSMOUTH. HARVEY, West Bromwich (accepted) . >410,750 0 o 
For supply and erection of centrifugal pumps, electrical motors, TROWBRIDG2. 
cast-iron nee and sandry iron work. For erection of an isolation hospital for thirty patients at Trow- 
Vosper & Co 3 oan eae ean : - £1,950 vibe bridge, Wilts. Mr. J. HUGH GOopMAN, architect, Town 
H. & W. Davis Elec oa Stet Roo on 1G Hall Chambers, Reading. Quantities by Messrs. HENRY 
ee: Maxim Electrica ngineering a 1,595 0 0 COOPER & SONS, surveyors, Reading. 
® . . ° 9 A 
Aiton & Co. (accepted. eae . #5 599, (O10 R. Wilkins & Sons . 4 £10, 483" An 6. £40 Go 
Wort & Way . : 9,910 14 I ee So aie 
SCOTLAND. E. Chancellor & Sons : nn 0;4642 Oo 1G 58 @ Oo 
For erection of Stornoway municipal and town hall buildings, Henry Ash. . : » . 9,426"'0° 0 146 0 0 
&c. Mr. J. ROBERTSON, architect, Inverness. W. J. Bloxham Se Thay oS 0 | OSA 2a GP! EL RS 7e0 
Accepted tenders. Wills & Sons .. - - atOfl 34-010 357 -o°'"0 
_ McLean, Dingwall, mason : ; £4,420 0 Oo a ne Sehit & Son Z sermon eae Sob wake 
atrick ‘ : a OLOhOF Gi. O 57) ov *o 
R. Machennan, Fortrose, carpenter . ; LEZ, 050) sOmrG Jenkins & Sons, Ltd 8.077 0 oO 49 0 0 
A. Maclvar, Stornoway, plumber . ; : 750 O O Walehadt Bees 5: j ; 5 o6 
es ° : 967 0 O Sr’ o 0 
Turnbull & Son, Portree, plasterer . : a OLOL On, J. G. Fincher & Co 8 ; 65 8:6 
D MacKenzie, Stornoway, painter . ; ; ATAt. ONO sia ue : . SE TH 
Taylor, Aidconnel Terrace East, Inverness, R. Butcher & Son. Y ree. Lee Fiore 
Baty i E. C. Hughes . : : 2 PO77OR= OF Se ARTZ VO 
_ slater. ; < : ; Ss ee the H. Hoskings . Z wr 93370000 AYiL® Xow, Te 
For erection of a public eat in ently, Aberdeen. Mr. Hayward & Wooster OW stk 73907) O50 33.0 0 
R. G. WILSON, architect, 181A Union Street, Aberdeen. McCarthy E. Fitt . : - 7,995 0 O PBNh01, 0 
Accepted tenders. Jacob Long & Sons. ‘ vat (A S4Grr O20 40 0 Oo 
R. Mitchell, builder. A. J. Colborn . : - Pa cose oo Ay os Be | OF 3s 4 
J. McKay, carpenter. Edward Linzey . 7,772 I 9 Paine 
A. Adam & Co., slater. Stephens, Bastow & Co., Ltd. . 7,574.0 0 54 0.0 
G. McKay, plasterer. GEORGE MOORE, Trowbridge 
_ J. Wilson, plumber. (accepted) . j EP OG4h Ps) Co 49 II oO 
A. Robertson, painter. A.—Extra for olastebite walls of ch paaeanreat ok aaa ilions, &c. 


fue BATH STONE FIRMS, L". 


TELEGRAMS: 4 
age Te, Loncon= BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. owe, pk Aire, 
| ” | .W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
BCorITe. iaeHPOOL Head Offices: BATE. Rt cusecat GH nce erancios. 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. oh Py > 


xo git®® | QUARRIES. 


QUARRIES. ‘I wes 
MONK’S PARK. a4 ul gv GO*G. BOX GROUND. 
wr ee yp» 
CORSHAM DOWN. Re ach COMBE DOWN. 
OH AG nt 
CORNGRIT. 9 got We Ww aie STOKE GROUND. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. gr* oh : WESTWOOD GROUND. 
Retistered AEM oyh obtained only of PeSistered 
ni Mark. | BRADFORD. ON She Bath Stone Firms, Ld, | PORTLAND. 3 apa ee 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
AFE KEEPING OF PLATE, JEWELS, BONDS, &c. 


> CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT (entrance at 61-62 Chancery Lane) PROVIDES MEANS FOR 

ACING IN ABSOLUTE SAFETY UNDER THE DEPOSITOR’S OWN CONTROL, AND OPEN TO DAILY 

PECTION, ALL KINDS OF SECURITIES, BONDS, DEEDS, PLATE, JEWELS, MANUSCRIPTS, and 
VALUABLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

2s from £1 4s, per annum. Special arrangements made for Storing Property during 


ong Rooms from owner’s temporary absence. 
To plas id ee ae DEPOSIT BANK.—Money received on deposit for short 


osits for Safe Keeping from 5s. periods at 2% p.c. Interest. 


[HE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES COMPANY, LIMITED. 


tors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open‘free from 9 a.m. to6 p.m. Descriptive Prospectus and full particulars may Le 
obtained from E. Vincent Evans, Manager and Secretary, 63-64 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE heating of Truro Cathedral has been successfully carried 
out by Mr. John Grundy, of London, by means of his latest 
improved type of combined héating apparatus. 

MEssrs. JOHN ALLEN & SONS, LTD., of Kilburn, have 
been appointed by Royal Warrant building contractors to His 
Majesty the King. . ; 

LITTLE ByTHAM CHURCH, Grantham, has recently been 
warmed by Messrs. John King, Ltd., engineers, Liverpool, 
employing their latest improved hot-water heating apparatus. 

MEssrs. ANDREW HANDYSIDE & Co., L&D., of Derby and 
London, makers of steel bridges, roofs, buildings, and structures, 
have received the contract for the supply of their special. type 
of combined wood and steel roof principal in connection with 
the new electric-lighting station at Ipswich. 


A NEW tower with clock showing the time upon four 
illuminated dials, 6 feet 6 inches each in diameter, and striking 
the full Cambridge quarter chimes and hours on a set of heavy 
bells, has lately been presented to Lindley, Huddersfield, by 
Mr..James Nield Sykes, J.P., at a cost of 5,000/. The clock, 
chimes and bells were supplied by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, 
clock manufacturers, Leeds and Newcastle. 


THE occasion of the visit of Their Majesties the King and 
Queen tothe ‘ Wild West,” at Olympia, afforded an oppor- 
tunity for something like a Zour de force on the part of the 
well-known furnishing firm of Messrs. Oetzmann & Co., of 
Hampstead Road, who were called upon to furnish and 
decorate, at exceptionally short notice, a special temporary 
Royal box, on the ground floor of the great building, Pretty 
furniture and draperies were specially requisitioned, and the 
result was both luxurious and charming. Messrs Oetzmann 
are also responsible for the permanent Royal box at the 
popular show, which is so attractive with its dainty eighteenth- 
century French furniture and artistic decorative details. 

WE are informed by Messrs. Goodwin, Barsby & Co., 
engineers and ironfounders, of St. Margaret’s Ironworks, 
Watling Street, Leicester, that they have obtained from the 
Nottingham Corporation, through the city surveyor, Mr. Arthur 
Brown, M.Inst.C.E, the order for a set of fine crushing rolls to 
deal with river gravel. The work is to crush pebbles which 
have passed about 13-inch mesh down to about 2-inch and less. 
The larger crushed material. is used for filling-in between 
setts, and the finer crushed material }-inch and less is used for 


sanding streets and tar-paving. 
under a guarantee to crush 3 tons an hour under this specifica- 
tion, but Messrs. Goodwin, Barsby & Co. have been able to 
get as much as 5 tons an hour through it. 


VARIETIES. 


A NEW school which has been erected by 


The machine was put in | 


| 


Dunfermline — 


Burgh School Board in the Pittencrieff district of the burgh, 


was formally opened on Monday. 


Mr. A. E. PRIDMORE is the architect for the new Poor ) 


Law school at Kentish Town, London, N.W, about to be 
erected. 

THE extension of the Chelsea workhouse, which has become 
necessary, is to be carried out. The architects are Messrs, 
Lansdell & Harrison, of Basinghall Street, London. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


‘THE Bath City Council, sitting as an urban sanitary” 


authority, on Tuesday came to important decisions concerning | 


the future of its electric-lighting undertaking. Having been 


advised to spend 50,000/. in reconstruction and extension of : 
their works, the Council received an offer from the Bath | 
Electric Tramways Company to lease the lighting undertaking 
for thirty-two years, and this was referred to the committee for — 


consideration On Tuesday they reported, advising the Council 
not to entertain any further proposals for the disposal by lease 
or otherwise of the undertaking. The report of the committee 


was carried. The Council then proceeded to the consideration — 
of a recommendation by the committee to expend 25,000/ this — 
year on necessary works as part of the scheme of reconstruction | 


and extension costing 50,0c07/. first recommended: by the con- 


sulting engineer (Mr. Manville), this report being also adopted, — 


A PAPER on surface-contact systems for electric tramways, 
of exceptional interest to Birmingham engineers, was read on 
the 11th inst. 


at the Midland Institute, before the local | 


Association of Civil Engineers, by M.. Victor Bornand, an 


engineer who until lately was engaged in designing and 
carrying out surface-contact tramway systems in Paris. At 


the outset M. Bornand claimed that surface-contact systems — 


should have preference to overhead-wire systems on primary 


F 


PIONEERS 
OF THE 
MODERN 
ENGLISH 
STYLE. 


10 


URNISHERS: DECORATORS. 


‘TENHAM COURT ROAD 


OXFORD St 


L 


ESTIMATES 
EDESIGNS 

FREE. 4@& 
ADVICE 
GIVEN. 


END. 


: 
| 
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| 


| 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GROCERS’ HALI, PRINCES STREET, E.C.: THE STAIRCASE. 


YEW SCHOOL, OAKBANK, FOR THE KIBKNEWTON AND EAST 
j CALLER SCHOOL BOAKD. 


ST. COLUMBA CHURCH, BLACKHALL. 


DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


PICTURESQUE IPSWICH. 
SSS 
sthetic grounds. He also urged that overhead-wire systems 
‘ereda great impediment to the free movement of fire-escapes, 
d furthermore, that they were necessarily of considerable 
nger, very much more so, in fact, than the latest surface- 
ntact systems of the presefit day After going very fully into 
e technicalities of the subject, M. Bornand concluded by 
awing attention to the many unfounded reports which 
peared with respect to alleged unsatisfactory working of 
rface-contact systems, and gave the interesting information 
at such systems should never cost more than Io per cent. to 
per cent. over and above the cost of trolley-wire systems. 
r, Greatorex (borough engineer of West Bromwich) objected 
at studs in a street were, in his opinion, more objectionable 
an overhead equipment. Dr. Morris, of the University, said 
at most towns had agreed that surface-contact systems were 
eferable to overhead systems, but up to the present time the 
erhead system had proved to be the cheapest in first equip- 
ant and working. Should the surface-contact line now in 
eration prove satisfactory, he hoped that in Birmingham the 
es about to be Jaid down would be of that system, at any 
e in the centre of the city. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


E have received from Messrs. George Farmiloe & Sons, 
mited, of St. John Street, West Smithfield, London, their 
w catalogue No. 9, which deals principally with sanitary 
itters, although at the end prices, sizes, &c., are given for 
ite, plain, embossed and stained glass. The catalogue has 
en carefully compiled, the illustrations are well printed on 
od paper, and what is more important the dimensions and 


prices are plainly stated. All the leading sanitary firms’ 
specialties are illustrated, such as Doulton’s, Jennings’s, 
Hellyer’s, Shanks’s, &c. The size of the work is such that 
use may be made of it. Too often a catalogue is of such 
dimensions that it is unwieldy, and an architect or builder 
finds it impossible, much as he would like to, to give it office 
room This is not the case with Messrs. Farmiloe’s catalogue. 
It is really a work of reference, and one which any of our 
readers interested in such matters would find of real service. 
We have also received from Messrs. Farmiloe a sample of their 
new pattern rolled plate glass to which they have given the 
distinctive name of ‘*Oceanic.” The design is very effective 
and pleasing, being a combination of seashore objects, such as 
sea- weed, cockle-shells, star-fish, &c. 


THE new catalogue of electric, hydraulic and hand-power 
lifts manufactured by Messrs. Wm. Augs. Gibson, Limited, of 
28 Fleet Street, London, and Provanside Works, Glasgow, is 
an admirable example of what high-class printing in combina- 
tion with photography can do for the manufacturer. The lifts 
comprise every up-to-date patented contrivance to insure 
efficiency and safety. And these range from the simple dinner- 
lift, to lifts of the most elaborate and costly design. It is not 
possible to go into questions of powers, controllers, pressures 
and valves, all of which are points of great importance to 
engineers having to advise upon these modern requirements-— 
shall we say indispensable ?—to tall buildings. To all who are 
interested in these matters we can but recommend them to 
secure a catalogue and read what Gibson’s, Limited, have to 
say upon the subject. There is but one more point we need 
refer to, but it is one which affects a large number of those 
who are constantly using lifts. With such as are not absorbed 
with the business on hand, there is often a latent feeling of 
timidity that something may perchance go wrong’ This 
Messrs. Gibson wisely provide for by sundry contrivances. 
Thus, at the end of their descriptions we read, in several 
instances, “ This lift is fitted with our steel safety catches, 
which are so constructed that in the event:of the ropes stretch- 
ing or breaking, the car remains suspended.” Surely, if some 
such arrangement is known to secure absolute safety, it should 
be made compulsory. 


THE scheme: has been sanctioned for the erection of a 
new church by the Tennyson Road congregation at Preston, 
at an expenditure of 5,500/. 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


St. ANDREW’S STREET Baptist church, Cambridge, is to be 
entirely rebuilt, partly on the foundations of the old building. 
The tender of Messrs. Kerridge & Shaw, of Sturton Street, 
Cambridge, has been accepted by the committee at 7,458/, 
and the work has just commenced. The architects are 
Messrs. George Baines, F.R.I.B.A. & R. Palmer Baines, 
5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W C, 


- Av the second annual meeting of the Liverpool Building 
Materials Association, which was held on Monday last, the 
officers and committee for the current year were elected as 
follows:—-President, Mr. James E. Beard ; vice-presidents, 
Messrs, J. Evans and W. H. Brown ; treasurer, Mr. Frank 
Jones; committee, Messrs. Edwards, Dowler, Wilkinson, Parr, 
Croker, Ashcroft, Rowlands, Walker and Barlow. 


THE ceremony of laying the foundation-stones of a new 
English Wesleyan chapel at Llangollen took place on the 27th 
ult, The building is designed in the Gothic decorative style, 
and will consist of nave, transepts and chancel. - The roof will 
be an open one of pitch-pine, and there will be a spire rising to 
a height of 80 feet. The windows will be filled with leaded 


lights. The pulpit will be of oak, and there will be accorn- 
modation for about 250 people. The cost is estimated at 
2,800/. 

A SCHEME is on foot for connecting Montreal and 


Longueuil, Quebec, by means of a tunnel under the St. 
Lawrence. Plans have been submitted to the Department of 
Railways providing for a double track tunnel from the south 
shore to the heart of Montreal, where a central station will be 
located. The structure will be of concrete and stone masonry 
lined with enamel brick, and will have a width of 27 feet anda 
height of 21 feet The gradients will be 13 to 2 per cent., and 
the greatest.depth will be 15 feet below the mean level of the 
river. 

A vERY interesting example of the Cottancin system of 
steel-cored brick and steel-cored cement construction is now 
being completed in the form of a large storage tank for Messrs. 
James Simpson & Co., Ltd., at Newark-on-Trent. This tank 
is 115 feet long by 26 feet wide by 12 feet deep; the bottom is 
formed of a series of steel-cored brick shallow caissons on the 
Cottancin system, with surface of steel-cored cement tied down 
to the core of the brick caissons. The containing walls, 12 feet 
deep, are constructed of steel-cored brick 43 inches thick only, 


reinforced by horizontal and vertical ribs of the same materia 
9 inches by 4} inches widely spaced. The steel core of th 
walls is tied, interwoven with the cores of the caisson botton 
thus forming a whole of wonderful strength, for the wall 9 
one side, which is 115 feet long and 4} inches thick only} 
12 feet deep without any buttresses on the inside of the tank 
has to support the pressure of over 12 feet of unstable an 
waterlogged soil, and the vibration caused by a heavy good 
railway running parallel to the tank at a few feet distance an 
at a higher level. This small but interesting piece of work | 
attracting considerable attention, and is the first application 
the Cottancin system of construction to reservoir work in Gre; 
Britain. The Cottancin construction in England has just made 
contract for the construction of a series of caisson foundation 
on this system for boilers for a pumping-station for H.M. Offic 
of Works. : a 


‘URALITE FOR ROOFING. 


WE have several times had occasion to draw our reader: 
attention to the manifold uses of Uralite as a building materia’ 
Not the least of these is its suitability as a roofing material, i 
which connection it is claimed that so far as strength is cor 
cerned it is equal to the best slate or tiled roof, while it is, y 


# 


believe, lighter than any other roofing material in use. “ie 

It is fireproof and non-conducting, and keeps buildings cox 
in summer and warm in winter. It is verminproof, and in th 
colonies successfully resists the attacks of white ants, &c 
whilst it neither expands nor contracts under. differences « 
temperature. 4 

It has already been adopted in this country for roofin 
workshops, breweries, mills, factories and dwelling-houses, 

It would appear that the style of roof illustrated is a step 1 
the right direction, as in case of gales there is less chance of tk 
wind driving rain underneath the roof than is the case with eith 
slates, tiles or galvanised iron, and the makers inform us the 
even where the material has to be used in the shape of slate 
or tiles in the smaller sizes they can be so well fixed that 
good tight roof is obtained. 4 

The illustration, however, shows that, fixed in coloni 
fashion, there are few joints—a great advantage in roofing 
and the appearance is attractive “Sa 

Roofing can be obtained in either white, grey or red colout 
The material is an exceedingly efficient fire protector, and hi 
been adopted by the London Hospital and other simil. 
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‘tutions to replace matchboarding, it being quite impossible | ANAGLYPTA AND SALAMANDER DECORATIONS. 
woduce a flame out of Uralite. As a refrigerating plant ; 

lator it has been largely used at the London and India | THE catalogue for 1923 relating to Anaglypta and Salamander 
x decorations, although the plates are simply in black and white, 


ks. . 
The address of the manufacturers is 50 Cannon Street, | and are mainly photographic reproductions of actual examples, 
don, E.C. merits to be taken as evidence of the progress which surface 
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design has made in this country. Apart from the use for which 
it is intended, it might with advantage be utilised in art schools 
to enable students to realise how high a standard is required 
in industrial work. The name is given of the designer in 
nearly every case, a practice which deserves imitation, and con- 
sequently the freshness of all the specimens is understood, 
Among the artists who have exercised their skill in Anaglypta 
decoration are Mr. Voysey, Mr. Owen W. Davis, Mr. Haité, 
Mr. Sheffield, Mr. Rainger, Mr. Jonquet, Mr. A. Silver, Mr. 
Kennerley, Mr. Aumonier, Mr. Kimpton, Mr. Moller, Mr. 
Lamb, &c. They have worked in honourable rivalry, and the 
results are to be seen in decorations which are adapted to all the 
varieties of styles. now adopted for building. For it is well 
to understand that the designs are not of the indiscriminate 
kind which can be utilised for many purposes. Anaglypta is 
essentially an architectural auxiliary, and all the designs pre- 
sent something of the architecturesque in their treatment. 
Whether employed as panels, dados, friezes, strings, borders, 
fillings for walls of rooms or halls, ceilings, staircases, it will be 
found’ that in each case appropriateness to use as well as 
beauty have been recognised. In order to give additional 
effect special mouldings in wood have been prepared for those 
who prefer them to Anaglypta mouldings. Wood pendants 


and other aids are also to be obtained. The catalogue is not’ 


merely a book of beauty; it contains ample instructions about 
the application and fixing of the material as well as for making 
it as effective as possible by the aid of colour. Another 
advantage is the introduction of sketch plans which 
will enable the architect to realise how any design 
which he prefers will work out when repeated or com- 
bined with other patterns By the ingenious arrangement 
much labour will be saved in architects’ offices. The number 
of elements for margins of various kinds will also become an 
aid, especially in the adoption of Anaglypta for ceiling decora- 
tions. In fact, the utility of the catalogue, which is no mere 
register of designs, will at once be apparent to every architect. 
The sizes of:panels and other parts are also given, as well as 
prices. The employment of Anaglypta is, in fact, facilitated by 
the practical experience seen in the arrangement of the cata- 
logue, and in that way as in others it deserves to be taken as a 
model by many manufacturers. It should always be remem- 
bered that there are many claims on an architect’s attention, 
and he has no time to spare in arriving at inferences when 
information is not clearly put before him 


One piece in particular may be referred to. This is a 


Louis XV. ceiling, having curves so delicate in their contoy 
it would be difficult to realise them in any other materia 
From the number of drawings given there would not be ¢} 
least difficulty in preparing a general plan that would be sy 
cient to enable any client to realise its appearance. 


PREVENTING GRANT OF CERTIFICATE, 


A REMARKABLE case was heard by Mr. Justice Darling at t} 
Warwickshire Assizes, which was already before the court 
and was referred back from the High Court. According to t} 
Birmingham Daily Post the plaintiff, Mr. Charles Hop 
builder, of Berkswell, sought to recover 143/. from Mr. Stanbuy 
Eardley, solicitor, of Birmingham, which he alleged to be di 
on a building contract. The defence was that no architect 
certificate had been given for the sum claimed, and the plaintiff 
reply was that the architect had been prevented from giving 
certificate by the interposition of the defendant. The buildin 
in question was a cottage at Fen End, Berkswell. Mr. Stange 
K.C., and Mr. H. McCardie appeared for the plaintiff, and M 
Hugo Young, K C., and Mr Norris Foster for the defendant, 

In opening the case Mr. Stanger explained that it had bee 
before Mr. Commissioner Forbes, and was referred to Lorc 
Justices Romer and Matthew, who decided that as a questio 
of misconduct was raised it was desirable that it should con 
before a jury. The allegation by the plaintiff was that th 
defendant interfered with the architect, Mr. Scruton, in such 
way as to cause him to abdicate his functions as an architec 
The contract for the work was for 255/, and the architect gay 
a certificate for the first half of the amount, which was pai 
After that Mr. Eardley more and more took the matter out 
Mr. Scruton’s hands, and indeed the architect did not go ove 
the building for a long period before he was asked to gis 
the final certificate. That certificate was not given, and th 
reason suggested by Mr. Stanger was that the architect wz 
afraid Mr. Eardley would bring an action against him if t 
gave.the certificate. In support of this contention “Mr. Stang 
read extracts from a bulky volume of correspondence, in whic 
repeated applications to the architect for a certificate were mi 
by the statement that ‘‘a few things were required to be don 
by Mr. Eardley.” Several appointments to meet the defendai 
and the architect on the ground were made but not kept. Th 
plaintiff suggested that the giving of the certificate should re: 
with the architect and not with the owner, but he agreed to ¢ 
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ynything that was in the specification. But some of the 
lefendant’s requirements were inconsistent with the specifica- 
ion and could not be done. He did all that could reasonably 
ye required. Mr. Scruton in one of his letters said he thought 
Mr. Eardley should give way in regard to an esthetic defect in 
he porch, but suggested that the plaintiff should see the 
lefendant about it. This, Mr. Stanger said, seemed to suggest 
hat Mr. Eardley had inspired fear in the breast of the archi- 
ect, and he would rather not see him. 

The Judge: You say he was afraid of Mr. Eardley; not 
hat he conspired with Mr. Eardley? 

_ Mr. Stanger: I say that he abdicated his function as an 
wchitect. He refused to grant the certificate, although the 
vork had been done to his satisfaction. 

Mr. Young : One of the things not done to his satisfaction 
vas the “ bond.” 

The Judge: The “bond”? 

Mr. Hugo Young: I mean the binding of the new work to 
he old 

The Judge: I thought you were referring to “The Mer- 
hant of Venice.” 

A discussion followed as to what Mr. Scruton meant when 
1e wrote to the plaintiff, ‘‘When you have done this work I 
hall be in a position to push for your certificate.” 

Mr Young thought it showed that the architect desired to 
nduce the owner to waive his undoubted right to have certain 
lefects remedied. 

Mr. Stanger: I thank my friend for his ingenious and 
musing interpretation, but I think it meant that Mr. Eardley 
vould not allow him to give the certificate that the builder was 
ntitled to, and that he would endeavour to induce him to give 
ip this foolish, uncompromising attitude. 

The Judge: I see now what “push” means. Each was 
ushing the other to the front when it was 4 question of going 
o see Mr. Eardley. 

_ Mr: Stanger said the architect’s refusal to give a certificate 
yas dictated by the defendant, and was written because the 
rchitect was afraid it would be unpleasant for him if he gave 
certificate. He asked the jury to return a verdict to that 
ffect, leaving the precise amount to be fixed by someone who 
hould go into the details. 

The plaintiff went into the witness-box and stated that 
hen he asked Mr. Scruton why he would not give a certificate 
e said, “ Because of Mr. Eardley’s interference.” Mr. Pettit, 
f Foster & Co., solicitors for the plaintiff, said he asked the 


| architect a similar question, and Mr. Scruton told him that 


without Mr. Eardley’s consent he could not give a certificate, 
as he was afraid that if he did so an action would be brought 
against him. 

Mr. F. W. Hipkiss, an architect, said Mr. Scruton told 
him he was afraid of Mr. Eardley, who had threatened him 
with an action. 

Mr. Hugo Young opened the defence by contending that 
there was no case to go to the jury. He quoted authorities to: 
show that the condition precedent to the contract could not be 
set aside under any circumstances. 

The Judge: I have the advantage of a judgment on this 
case. Surely if the defendant said to the architect, “If you 
give a certificate I will shoot you,” that circumstance would 
justify the Court in setting aside the condition precedent. 

Mr. Young then put the architect, Mr. Scruton, in the 
witness-box, and examined him with a view to showing that 
there was, reasonable ground for withholding the certificate. 
The witness said the shortness of one arm of the roof of the 
porch, and the fact that the quarterings were an inch thick 
instead of 14 inch were zesthetic defects which might have been 
passed over. Where the defendant asked for a door frame 
there was no door, so he did not see that the frame was neces- 
sary. The crack in the wall was a serious defect. He did 
not notice any of these defects till Mr. Eardley pointed them 
out. Then he saw that the brickwork was not bonded in the 
way specified in the contract. He had a “legal fear” of Mr. 
Eardley, for he knew that if he gave a certificate while these 
defects existed Mr. Eardley could bring an action against 
him. 

Mr. Eardley in his evidence stated that the cottage was not 
habitable for a gentleman, When the wind blew it rocked, andi 
when rain fell it was flooded. Asked why he went to live in 
such an uninhabitable house, he said he had a child who was. 
almost dying, and he was ordered to take it into the country. 

Mr. Stanger: I believe that the child did not die even in 
this cottage. 

Mr. Hugo Young: It only wanted the open-air treatment. 

Experts were called on both sides to say whether they 
thought the contract had been properly carried out. 

Eventually his lordship put the following question to the 
jury :—“ Did Mr. Scruton refuse to give a final certificate in 
consequence of the requirement by the defendant that things 
should be done by the plaintiff beyond what he was bound to 


‘do under the contract, and did he in fear of the defendant 
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wefuse to give his final certificate, believing that the plaintiff 
was legally entitled to it?” 
After retiring for a few moments the jury answered, “Yes.” | 
Mr. Stanger then asked his lordship to put further questions 
ito the jury, but this the judge refused to do. 


HOUSING IN GLASGOW. 


EVIDENCE was given by Mr. Thos. Binnie, a valuer with forty- 
five years’ experience, before the Glasgow Corporation Housing 
Commission. According to the /fevadd, there were, he said, 
six reasons for the recent rise of rents in Glasgow. These 
were:—(1) A great rise in the wages of all operatives connected 
with the building trade; (2) a considerable rise in the cost of 
materials used in building; (3) the enforcement, of building 
regulations to make buildings more substantial, and also more 
healthy; (4) an improvement in the size and character of houses. 
of the smaller class; (5) the,great increase in the burden of 
taxation placed upon property;(6) the.increased cost of the 
upkeep of property. The rise in wages was from 66 to) 100 per, 
cent. between 1860 and 1902, and the average was 81 per 
cent. It was his experience that as wages had advanced 
less work was done per hour; therefore, so far as building was 
concerned, workmen were raising rents against themselves. 
On the whole, he estimated that the average increased cost 
overhead of building ordinary tenement-houses had. not, been 
less than 59 per cent. during the past forty years. Cost had 
been increased in consequence ot houses being built more 
carefully under strict supervision. So far as we are making 
the buildings more substantial than we did before, we are 
going quite in the wrong direction. Any ordinary tenement 
built now will within 100 years be regarded as quite out of 
date. The really insanitary houses are those which have been 
built too strongly; they have lasted tod long. Whenever 
ground becomes very valuable it pays the owner to take down 
these old insanitary houses and substitute business premises 
for them. Building regulations, so far as they prescribe thick- 
ness of joists, &c., are vexatious. These are things that should 
be left to the builder. No builder will put up a house unless 
it is sufficiently substantial. What is known in the trade as a 
35-feet tenement contains 12,801 cubic feet, whereas in older 


tenements the same class of house would only contain 10,404. 


thane | 
The increase of accommodation in the new tenement was as_ 
104 to 128, everything being equal except the size of the apart. 
ments. 

Builders nowadays frequently proceeded in this way. They 
bought a large bit of ground at perhaps so low a price as 4s. a 
yard. They built a tenement on it, and when selling the pro. 
perty created a feu-duty which represented not 4s. a yard, but 
12. They sold that at a large number of years’ purchase, but 
disposed of the building at cost price, or under cost. He knew 
of a case in which a profit of 8,800/. was made on the fey_ 
duties, while the tenements were sold at 5,500/. less than the 
cost. The result was quite a moderate profit to the builder, 
The feu-duties were always a safe investment because of the 
security given by the buildings.. It made no difference to the 
tenants whatever. He had ascertained from his old books the 
rates of rental in thirteen properties in different parts of the 
city in 1860. The lowest rent was 4/. and the highest 13/7, 
Measuring these tenements over the walls and reducing the 
rents got on the first floor to a rate per square foot, he found 
that thesaverage rent was 4:122d. per square foot. In 1870 the 
average rental for similar houses had risento 4 45d Last year 
the average rental in thirty-four properties was 5:225@ These 
were new properties with all modern conveniences. The 
lowest rent was 6/. Ios.,and the highest was 16/7. Theincrease 
between 1860 and 1992 was thus 262 per cent. The increase 
between 1870 and 1902 was 17+ per cent. He considered it 
remarkable that the rise of rent had been so little, having 
regard to the increase in wages and cost of building. He 
accounted for it by the reduction in the rate of interest, and 
also from the fact that the builder was content with a smaller 
return than formerly. The return from: property now was not 
more than two-thirds what it was when he began business, 
He knew no trade in which wages had risen so: rapidly or to 
such an extent as in the building trade. my 

Money was lent on brick buildings in Glasgow. The 
Corporation in many of their buildings had only stone in front, 
all other walls being brick. Other builders had erected houses © 
of the same class, and had; borrowed money on them at the 
ordinary rate of interest. There was no increase of interest in 
respect of buildings of brick. There were many old buildings 
in Glasgow wholly of brick, and money was borrowed on 
them. He did not think concrete was cheaper than brick. His 
objection to concrete was that they were mainly dependent oa 
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e constant care of the workmen in the quality of the work, 

careless workman might spoil a job ina very few houts. 
fe was aware of the proposal in Liverpool to use clinker and 
ment instead of brick, but that was in the experimental 
age. There were a number of buildings in. the West of 
cotland of concrete—at Clydebank, at Hamilton and at 
ovan—but he did not think these experiments were successful. 
oncrete had of late been coming into favour for railway 
ork, and possibly it might come into favour in connection 
ith houses. 

A stone tenement, well finished, could be built at about 
ld, per cubic foot. In this climate people could not live ina 
suse with the external walls only 9 inches thick. The late 
aster of works—Mr. Whyte—and he had a conversation on 
‘at matter, and they arrived at the conclusion that, while the 
ickness of the walls might be reduced somewhat, it would be 


9 cold to reduce them to 9 inches. 


SIMPLEX STEEL CONDUITS. 


HE 1993 Price List of Interior Electric Conduits, &c., just 
sued by the Simplex Steel Conduit Co., Ltd., of Birmingham, 
fanchester, and 20 Bucklersbury, London, is a handsome and 
smpendious volume attractively leather-bound, and of a size 
nd shape which render it very convenient for carrying in the 


= 

ycket. It is copiously illustrated. Among the important 
aprovements which the firm have recently introduced is their 
utent spring lid. which they are now fitting to most circular 


stamped from sheet steel, an $-inch hp being formed round 
the circumference, which is made to fit accurately and spring 
tight into the top of the box previously prepared to receive it; 
firm pressure only is required to make a’ perfectly watertight 
and secure fastening, which can readily be removed for inspec- 
tion purposes by the use of a small tool made for this purpose. 
Boxes fitted with this improved lid have the following 
advantages :— 

Greatly increased available space owing to the removal of 
lugs. The use of screws is entirely ‘dispensed with. A water- 
tight and secure fastening is readily obtained. Labour is 
reduced toa minimum. Lids interchangeable, and no fitting 
required. j 

The “ Simplex” special pendant fitting is another specialty 
of the firm. As will be seen from the illustration, the wires to 
which connection is to be made are bared and passed through 
slots in the terminals, and the other circuit wires pass on 


through the centre arch in the bridge, which is of equivalent 
area to the conduit itself Full descriptions are furnished of 
these and various other of the firm’s specialties, such as their 
screw socket system, which enables their ordinary light-gauge 
conduits. to be screwed with ease and safety, a late and 
most important development, allowing the system to be 


xes, inspection bends, tee pieces, &c. These lids are | readily earthed throughout. Their porcelain interiors for con- 
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nections inside boxes—a large number of these have been.| tary subscription the Council are this year providing prizes, con- 
made for circular and rectangular boxes. The electroliers | sisting of books, to be competed for by plumbing students who. 
and brackets with turned and scroll ornaments are artistically | are bona-fide plumbers’ apprentices, and whose age does not. 
arranged, while wiring notes in profusion are added to the after | exceed eighteen years, attending the technical schools at. 
part of the book, which will be found of the greatest service to | Manchester, Salford, Altrincham, Ashton-under-Lyne, Bolton, 
electrical engineers and others. Bury, Chorley, Middleton, Oldham, Ramsbottom, Rochdale, 
Stockport and Todmorden. 
After the formal business of the annual meeting of fhe 
Council, which was held on the 14th inst., a paper was read by 
PROVISION AGAINST FIRE. Mr. J. Radcliffe, principal’ of the sanitary engineering depart- 
in the City of London Court, on Monday, before Judge age era We oe Fearn eo | 
Rentoul, K.C., an action was brought by Mr. Charles W. ee ampere ca ater the Counc ae 
Hutton, Penywern Road, Earl’s Court, against Mr. F. G. oN eal for the Registration of Plumbers has passed the. 
Ensor, of Newgate Street, to recover 700/. tor providing. a fire- | t7ouse.of Lords and the first reading imthe House of Commit 
proof staircase. It seemed that the plaintiff was the holder of) +).. Manchester Council are at ores engaged in obtaining 
COPEL doa]. gor cnn aE ents pee a by lagen signatures of plumbers to a petition to the House of Commons 
GNC oWHO “Gaiaiane piano Seazin Weariamhemanas whe advocating the support of members to its second reading, 


defendant employed more than forty -workpeople on the 
premises the plaintiff had been called upon by the London 
County Council to provide a fireproof staircase so that the 


workers could get away speedily in the event of an outbreak of THE AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE. 


fire. The plaintiff had had to pay 1,140/. for the cost of the T : 
; HE Jast ordinary meeting of the-session of the Auctioneers’ 
stalicase) and He (now "See nee ean ee Institute of the United Kingdom was held on the evening of 


liable for 7oo/ of that sum. The defendant urged that the 
plaintiff had sold the premises, and therefore he had no right the 13th inst. at Hamilton House, Victoyia Embankment, under) 


z Apis the presidency of Mr. John Hepper, of Leeds. There was a 
tytn rele asked for. The plain admited the sal, ut | jnrgeatendance, and amongst those present were De Heber 
700d. Judge Rentoul, K.C., thought that the justice of the Hart, Messrs. W. Bennett 30e  e 


: ; : Brackett, H. D. Buckland, J. Boyton, J. H. Lepper, W.R. 
ee would be met by judgment being ‘given for 350/. and Tothicons EE Penuiaeieniate ‘a pee Horton, P. “Hodson 
‘costs. 


C. D. Levy, G Pearce and C. Harris (secretary). 

The President said they had met that evening to discuss. 

what he thought was a subject of vital importance to their pro- 

NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. fession, and that was, ‘‘ What should be the educational curri- 
THE Council for-Manchester District of the. National Regis- | culum for auctioneers ! >» The committee of their Kent, Surrey 
tration of Plumbers report that during the year 1902 fifty-eight | and Sussex branch had set the provincial branches the excellent 
applications for registration were considered by them. | example of offering prizes for the best three essays upon the 
Thirty-one applicants—seven employers and _ twenty-four | subject from the members of theif branch, and it was proposed 
journeymen—fulfilled the conditions formulated at the Bir- | that the gentlemen who had won the prizes for their essays, 
mingham conference in 1900, and were accepted for registra- | which had been adjudicated upon by Dr. Heber Hart, should 
tiun without examination. The. remainder, a master and.| read them to that meeting. The prize winners were Mr. W.R. 
twenty-six journeymen, were referred to the examiners. Atan | Johnson (Kingston-on-Thames), first; Mr. E. Pennington’ 
examination which was held in Manchester in May, seventeen (Richmond), second; and Mr. P. H. Horton (Godalming), 
obtained full certificates. Out of a prize fund raised by volun- | third. } 
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The authors then read their essays, which were all of great 
erit. Mr. Johnson in his discourse laid particular stress upon 
e fact that the once popular idea that an auctioneer did not 
quire any special education or qualification for the exercise 
‘his:profession was rapidly vanishing, and said that. to all 
ho gave consideration to the subject, it was evident that 
srhaps in no other profession was a diverse knowledge neces- 
ry, so varied were the matters which had to be dealt with. 
_ might be said there was scarcely a subject which it would 
yt be useful for him to have a knowledge of. It was, how- 
“er, obvious that no one man could have such a comprehen- 
ve knowledge, and consequently it was necessary to specialise 
ad to divide auctioneers into various classes—classes in 
hich, technically speaking, an entirely different education was 
quired. A youth having received a sound preliminary 
\ucation, and passed one of the examinations qualifying for 
\mission as student in the Auctioneers and Surveyors’ Insti- 
tions, should then be articled to an auctioneer in good 
actice in the special class of business for which he had a 
eference. But the mere passing of these examinations could 
sver make a man a competent auctioneer; that could only be 
ined by practical experience. In addition to that, a man to 
+ successful required certain personal attributes—those of a 
‘easant and business-like manner, a considerable amount of 
ct which might be interpreted as “daring, and saying the 
rht thing at the right time” 

The President then distributed the prizes, and an interest- 

g discussion of the various papers followed. 
_ Mr. James Boyton, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
bairman, said that, as a member of the Council, he was 
eased to tell them that at the Council meeting held during 
e afternoon the number of new members elected had swelled 
e membership of the Institute to over 1,500. 


| BELFAST HARBOUR. 

aE Belfast Harbour Commissioners have decided on a new 
2p, which will have an immense effect on the shipbuilding 
dustry and on the development of the port. The urgent 
‘cessity for a great graving dock for Belfast first came into 
‘ominence when the Atlantic Combine became an ac- 
implished fact, and although the Harbour Commissioners had 
immitted themselves to the construction of the work, decisive 
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action in the matter was deferred until the present time, 
Sir Daniel Dixon, Lord Mayor, pointed out that the Com- 
missioners had yet to receive letters from the shipbuilding 
firms of Harland & Wolff and Workman, Clark & Co. in regard 
to the leases, and that both firms were willing to complete the 
leases. Belfast, his Lordship added, had now a great name 
for shipbuilding, and the present docks were inadequate to the 
present requirements. It must also be remembered that 
Belfast was getting a great deal of work from the Admiralty, 
and hoped to get more. Alderman S. Lawther said when the 
new graving dock was constructed Belfast would be above all 
other shipbuilding ports in the kingdom. The Commissioners 
then unanimously decided to proceed with the work on the 
completion of the shipbuilders’ leases. The new dock will be 
750 feet long, 96 feet wide at the entrance and I00 feet wide at 
the bottom. The depth will be 32 feet from the blocks to 
ordinary high-water level, and some 4 feet 6 inches will be 
allowed forthe blocks. There will be a fitting-out jetty 600 feet 
long. The estimated cost of the entire work is 299,0-0/. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN HOLLAND.* 


THE admirable amdéachts, or trade day schools, are due 
entirely to local or private initiative. The first was established 
at Amsterdam in 1861, and they now number twenty. They 
have always been subject to Government supervision, but: a. 
special inspector was not appointed for them until four years. 
ago. Their present popularity is such that proportionately: 
they receive more State aid than the secondary schools. In 
addition to the regular Government subsidy, a special grant is. 
made to the sparsely-populated province of Drenthe, where it 
has been found preferable to apprentice promising lads to 
competent workmen, rather than to found a distinct school.. 
This plan was originated by a local Society for the advance- 
ment of education and has answered remarkably well. 

The course at the schools usually covers three years, and is 
continuous throughout the year. The scheme of studies 
naturally depends to some extent upon the industrial character 
of the district, but asa rule it includés drawing, geometrical 
drawing, physics, mathematics, mechanics and wood and metal- 


* From a paper by Mr. J. C. Mead, read at a meeting of the Society 
of Arts. 
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work, all taught technically and in relation to particular trades. 
In some cases instruction is also provided in masonry, furniture 
and instrument-making, painting and house decoration. The 
results are undoubtedly excellent. For a short time artisans 
were somewhat jealous of the’ trade instruction, but to-day 
there is an increasing demand‘amongst them for boys who have 
completed the schcol course. It is intended that pupils should 
come direct from the primary school, and this is the. general 
custom. A few occasionally attend after leaving the higher 
burgher schools or the gymnasia. At three towns no fees are 
charged ; elsewhere they vary from 8s. 4d to 16s. 8d. per 
annum, but free places may always be had. All apparatus is 
found, and prizes are at times given, but on:the whole it is con- 
sidered inexpedient to encourage excessive competition, Those 
who follow the entire course almost always receive gifts of 
apparatus on leaving. 

The total income of the twenty schools from private and 
public sources amounted in 1920 to 27,4972. 15s. The school 
at Arnhem may be taken as a fair example of what is done in 
a town of moderate size. The number of scholars in 1901 was 
322, distributed as follows :—140 smiths, 95 carpenters, 37 
furniture-makers, 32 painters and 18 masons. The instruction 
is given daily from 8 A.M. till 12, and from 2 to 6 P.M., except 
on Saturday, when there is a_half-holiday. Wide-spread 
interest is evidently taken in the. school, to judge from the 
numerous gifts of money and appliances to improve the in- 
struction. An annual exhibition of the work is held in March ; 
much of this is permanently on view, and many of the 
specimens, especially in furniture and decorative art, are first- 
rate, both in quality and design. The Commercial School, 
which was opened at Amsterdam in 1869, is attached to a 
higher burgher school with a three years’ course. The 
object is to supply that technical training which is as 
essential for the distributor as it is for the producer, and which 
must have a foundation of wide general knowledge if it is to be 
efficient. The course lasts two years, and is well adapted for 
the future merchant or clerk. The value of this specialised 
instruction, following immediately after the three years in the 
secondary school, must be superior to what can be given in 
evening classes, where the lads are often too uneducated to 
profit by it.. There is abundant evidence that this Amsterdam 
school, like other similar institutions in Holland, has won the 
confidence of the mercantile community, and it is wholly free 
from the artificiality of the Business Colleges of the United 


States. 


TRANSVAAL FORESTRY. 


Aw address was lately delivered by Mr. D. E. Hutchins, th 
Cape conservator of forests, before the Transvaal Section 9 
the South African Association at Johannesburg on “ Transvaa 
Forestry.” He stated that before the war there was a yearh 
average of close on 500,000/ worth of timber importe 
through Cape and Natal ports, and 140,000/ worth throug! 
Delagoa Bay, the larger part of this going through to th 
Transvaal; 500,a002. worth of timber came through Cap 
ports during I90I.. Of this the greater portion was soft woo 
used in house building, and most of the balance hardwood fo 
sleepers. Return of timber imported into the Transvaal, 189 
and 1898:—1897: Manufactured, 258,7412.; unmanufacturec 
178,1452.; total, 436,8867. 1898: Manufactured, 217,447/.; un 
manufactured, 130,013/.; total, 347,4602. During the las 
21 years the Cape Administration had spent over 250,000 
on forestry. Timber was a necessity in a civilised country 
Civilised man could no more do without timber than withou 
air and water. It was not at all unlikely that the Transvag 
during the next few years would require 500,000/. wort 
yearly of unmanufactured timber or lumber Was this tob 
brought 6,000 or 7,000 miles by sea from Australia or Europe 
Obviously the Transvaal could grow much of its own supply at. 
good profit. The Transvaal forestry possibilities can no more b 
allowed to lie idle than its mines. The Transvaal has a fores' 
producing power which is many times that of Europe, an 
every month that is lost in putting this forest-producing powe 
‘nto action is a dead loss to the country. What is required 2 
once is the demarcation of the forest reserves, that is to Saj 
the areas which will form the future national forests of th 
country, and the setting aside of funds, say, 100,000/. year: 
to afforest those reserves. After giving further details, th 
lecturer concluded as follows :—“ Forestry should be regarde 
not as a branch of agriculture to be assisted by a benevoler 
government, but as a great public work of pressing necessit} 
We have seen how, on the most moderate computation, mo: 
kinds of timber can be grown at a profit of 400 per cent., an 
the present high price of timber reduced by two-thirds. Th 
good soils and fertility of the Transvaal are proverbial in Sout 
Africa. Foresters’ measurements show how powerful is th 
vegetative process in the Transvaal and how vast the wealt 
of its potential forests. The coal deposits are evidence of tl 
rich vegetation of the past. And let us not forget the e1 
nobling effect of forests, their fostering the love of the beautif 
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in nature. Your coal is grimy, your gold is in the gloomy 
mines, but your forests should be the pastime and glory of your 
people, the health and wealth of your children.” 


OF CIVIL ENGINEERS OF 
IRELAND. 


AT a meeting of the Council, held on the 4th inst. at 
Dawson Street, Dublin, Mr. John H. Ryan, president, 
in the chair, a quantity of routine business was transacted. 
A general meeting of the Institution was afterwards held, when 
Mr. H. Norman Leask, Assoc. Mem., read an interesting paper 
on The Destruction of Towns Refuse and some of the 
Principles Involved in the Construction of Kefuse Destructors.” 
After discussing various insanitary methods of dealing with 
towns refuse, he pointed out that in the United Kingdom there 
are still some 8cc towns of over 2,0¢o inhabitants without any 
means of disposing of the refuse beyond that of “tipping.” 
Destruction of refuse by fire was adopted by the ancients, as 
shown by Biblical records and classical works. Fire was still 
employed in uncivilised countries, and, indeed, in several 
English towns the “everlasting fires” were still in operation 
on their outskirts, burning refuse in the open. The first 
authentic attempts to destroy refuse in a furnace dated back to 
about forty years ago, but were not successful owing to the fact 
that the furnaces employed were faulty indesign. After 
discussing various destructors which had been introduced 
from time to time, he pointed out that there were 
practically only three systems in use to-day which tended 
to reduce the cost of labour below that of handling 
the refuse with forks and shovels.. The first was patented by 
Messrs. Bulnois and Broide and adopted by Messrs. Manlove 
& Alliott, the second was that carried out by Messrs. 
Horsfall, of Leeds, and the third was. that adopted by Messrs. 
Heenan & Froude, of Manchester. The modern forms of 
furnace were next discussed, and the lecturer concluded from 
various tables, which he submitted to the meeting, that the 
aearer the laws regulating combustion were adhered to the 
detter the results would be. He then discussed at some length 
the construction of destructors, and explained the various uses 
‘6 which “residuals” are put, amongst.them being the manu- 
facture of mortar, tiles, bricks, &c. Taking all things into 
consideration, it was, he argued, possible to erect a refuse 


INSTITUTION 


destructor which would be as good a sanitary medium as a 
well-planned sewage scheme. Further, if careful selection 
were made of the various types, it would be possible to erect a 
destructor that would not prove an additional burden to the 
ratepayers, but would represent a possible saving. To attain 
this desired end the heat value of the refuse must be utilised 
for some such useful purpose as pumping sewage or water or 
for the generation of electrical energy for traction purposes, 
and the “residuals” must be dealt with in a manner suitable to - 
the demands of the locality. 


PROPOSED ASYLUM AT HORTON. 


THE asylums committee of the London County Council report 
that the number of lunatics for whom the county is responsible 
to find accommodation was on January I, 1903, 16,961 (7,159 
males and 9,802 females), The number of beds now provided 
in the London asylums is 16,379 (calculating on normal accom- 
modation), 1,400 being in temporary buildings. There is, 
therefore, at the present moment considerable deficiency of 
accommodation after allowing for some 198 patients who have 
been transferred since the fire at the Colney Hatch Asylum to 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board’s asylums; The average 
annual increase of lunatics in the county of London since 1890 
is 527, but the average for the last five years is 576. An 
estimated yearly increase of 550 may therefore be taken as a 
reasonably approximate figure to be expected, in which case in 
four years additional accommodation for between 2,0co and! 
3,000 patients is required without taking into consideration the 
putting out of use of the temporary buildings. With regard to 
these latter the Commissioners in Lunacy are urging us to take 
steps to effect a discontinuance of their use at the éarliest 
possible moment. . 

In these circumstances the committee’ recommend (a) that 
the Council, in accordance with section’239 of the Lunacy Act, 
1890, do authorise the asylums committee: to proceed with the 
erection of a new asylum on the Horton estate; (4) that the 
estimate of 97,210/. submitted by the finance committee’ be 
approved, and that an expenditure up to that’ amount be 
authorised for the following works in connection with the 
erection of such asylum, viz: foundations, 55,7107; toads, 
10,0co/.; architect and quantity surveyors, 13,coo/ ; additions 
to the central station for the supply of electric current, 10,000/.; 
sinking well, 8,500/. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


AT the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, March to, Mr. J. C. 
Hawkshaw, M.A, president, in the chair, the papers read were 
“Recent Irrigation in the Punjab,” by S Preston, CLE., 
Assoc M.InstC.E., and “The Irrigation Weir across the 
Bhadar River, Kathiawar,” by J. J. B. Benson, Assoc.M. Inst. 
C.E. 

The first paper described the Chenab Canal in the Punjab, 
and its development from a small inundation scheme to irrigate 
a portion of the Rechna Doab into a large perennial canal 
which would eventually command the entire tract between the 
Ravi and Chenabrivers. This was one oj the latest irrigation 
schemes in India, and its chief feature was that it was mainly 
for the cultivation, by means of imported settlers, of an im- 
mense tract of Crown waste land, for which special arrange- 
ments. were necessary, as the liability of Government to 
these settlers was greater than to irrigators in old communities. 
It was shown that in the latter case advice and assistance only 
were required, the villagers themselves constructing and main- 
taining the watercourses In the former case it was necessary 
to assure a certain percentage of irrigation to each new 
settler in every crop. The manner in which the waste land 
had been blocked out and levelled so as to obtain an accurate 
contour map was explained, and a specimen of an irrigation 
map was given showing how a channel was constructed by 
Government to the commencing point of every holding. A 
description was given of the various works carried out by the 
canal engineer for the development of the tract and its trans- 
formation into a settled community, and a comparison was 
made between his work and that of a railway engineer. 

The principles applied in aligning and grading all the 
channels of this vast system and of the calculation of their 
capacities throughout were described. 

The responsibilities of the engineer for the maintenance of 
the works, the distribution of the water and the assessment of 
the Government demand were referred to, and reasons were 
given. why it was considered necessary that the last two, 
which might be considered outside the ordinary duties of an 
engineer, should be entrusted to him instead of to a civil 
revenue officer. 

The system of water.distribution,,both in the Government 
channels and the village watercourses, was described in detail, 
as well as the method of assessing the demand, and of settling 
any disputes regarding the amount of the claims formulated. 


> 

The duty of the water and the manner in which it was 
calculated, both for the whole canal and for the distributaries 
were stated, while reference was made to the precautions 
taken against over-irrigation and consequent damage to the 
soil, owing to the anxiety of the cultivators to amass riches 
quickly. 

The difficulties and anxieties of the engineers responsible 
for the distribution of the immense volumes dealt with in a 
canal of the kind described were referred to, and the paper 
concluded with a statement of ‘the cost and financial prospects 
of the Chenab Canal. 

The second paper described the construction of a weir 
intended to complete the reclamation and irrigation of about 
80 square miles of low-lying land at the delta of the Bhadar 
river, which discharged into the Indian Ocean. 

The present shore line appeared to have risen, enclosing 
shallow lakes, which had silted up by the deposit of mud 
brought down by river floods ; but although floods continued 
to deposit silt on these low lands, the surface-level had not 
risen appreciably in modern times, owing to the salt rendering 
the soil so friable that in hot weather it was blown off the land 
in the form of dust by the high winds. 

A dam 1,800 feet in length, constructed in 1895, had 
excluded the sea from the greater part of the Rann, and the 
weir described completed the reclamation by permanently 
retaining the silt and preventing the formation of the dust. 

The tidal part of the estuary extended for 14 miles from the 
sea, and the weir was situated about 1} mile from the sea, 
where the river was about 600 feet wide. The weir was of 
very open character and offered; but little resistance to the 
passage of floods; it was, in fact, a bridge having a floor or 
sill which was temporarily raised by wooden shutters to hold 
up the river water. The sill was only 2 feet above lowest 
spring-tide level. The weir consisted of 20 openings, each 
24 feet in width, closed with shutters 8 feet in height, and one 
lock 20 feet in width and 11 feet depth over the sill. The 
arches were 25 feet in clear span and 10 feet in width. The 
whole of the lock abutment and the pier foundations were built 
on wells sunk to the rock; and owing to the difficulty of sink- 
ing square wells in clay and the unsuitability of circular wells, 
square masonry wells with rounded corners had been adopted. 
The method of sinking the wells was referred to and details of 
the sluices were given. The working of' the weir was also 


described, and the paper was accompanied by tables of rainfall 


data and particulars of the cost of the works. 
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: THE WEEK. 

Tue decision given by Mr. Justice LAwRANCE on 
Tuesday in F. & E. Davey v. The Corporation of Gravesend 
should be regarded as a warning by employers who wish to 


take the law into their own hands and summarily put .an- 


end toacontract. The plaintiffs agreed to build electric- 
lighting works for 7,0947. ‘The conditions were exacting, 
for if the contractor failed in the due execution or perform- 
ance of any part of his contract, then the Corporation were 
to have a liberty to determine the future performance of 
the contract by the-contractor, and in that ‘event the 
amount then already paid by the Corporation to the con- 
tractor should be deemed to be the fullivalue of the works 
executed by the contractor, and ‘no further sum should be 
payable by the Corporation to the contractor, whether for 
‘contract work or extra-work, and the Corporation wete to 
be at liberty to: take possession of the plant and materials 
upon the works and_use them for the purpose of completing 
the works, iand all expense incurred by the Corporation in 
or about the completion of the contract should be deducted 
fromcany sum/remaining in their hands or payable by them 
inatespect of the: works already executed; and that- any 
disputes. with: regard to the execution of the works or 
materials used were to be submitted to and decided by the 
engineer. _The engineer who prepared the designs was Mr. 
TRENTHAM. While, the chimney-shaft was in progress 
dissatisfaction was expressed by the defendants. Mr. 
CrickMay, architect, was invited to report, and he said 
that much of the work was not according to the specifica- 
tion, while the chimney-shaft was not on proper foundations. 
The~ plaintiffs. agreed to rebuild the chimney-shaft at 
an extra cost of 254, Mr. TRENTHAM drew a certificate for 
1,500/., which was lodged with the.town clerk. .A few days 
afterwards he informed the contractors that the certificate 
would ‘be retained, and then: prohibited the execution of 
any new work until that complained of was set right. 
Subsequenily Messrs. Davey were told that the Corpora- 
tion had decided to stop the operations. At that time 
there was a balance of 2,300/. due to them, in addition to 
‘plant and materials left on the ground. They brought 
the action to recover 2,544/. as damages for breach of con- 
tract and seizure of plant. The defendants put in a 
counterclaim of 735/: for the extra cost of completing the 
works. There was the usual difference between the evidence 
of the witnesses. But it was agreed that the contractors 
should have been called on to remedy defects before they 
were forced to stop. Mr. Justice LAWRANCE commented 
on the absence of the engineer, for it was. a question 
whether he did not allow the use of the materials com- 
plained of. In law'the plaintiffs were, his Lordship said, 
entitled to the 1,500/, with an allowance for tools and 
materials. The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiffs with 
2,544/. damages, and a stay of execution was refused. 
Evidently what impressed the jury was the sudden stoppage 
of the works. Pe 


A FORTNIGHT ago, in referring to the Aldrington sewage 
case and the rivalry between Hove and Brighton, we 
expressed the hope that it would not lead to waste of money 
on useless works or law costs. The representatives of 
Brighton on the Intercepting and Outfall Sewers Board 
have come to the conclusion to have another and more 
costly. contest, and this time in the House of Lords. The 
decision of Mr. Justice KekEwicH was in favour of 
Brighton’s views that Aldrington should not be considered 
a part of Hove or be allowed to use the common sewer. 
The Court of Appeal came to an.opposite opinion. Mr. 
Cripps, K.C., and Mr. Boxat, K.C., two of the counsel 
engaged on the Brighton side, have stated that in their 
opinion Mr, Justice KEKEWICH was correct in his inter- 
pretation of the Act of 1870 and the West Sussex, Brighton, 
Hove and Aldrington Order of 1893: that the decision 
of the Court of Appeal upon this judgment was erroneous, 
and that an appeal in the House of Lords would be suc- 
cessful. .That opinion was enough to revive the drooping 
spirits of the Brighton members. A special meeting was 
held on Tuesday, when it was decided that. an appeal be 
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presented to the House of Lords against the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal, and that the Clerk do, on behalf of 
the Board, enter into a recognisance of soo/. and make a: 
deposit of 200/ as security for costs, as required by the 
Standing Orders of the House of Lords, and that he do 
retain counsel, solicitors and agents, and take all other 
steps: necessary to’ prosecute the appeal. The Brighton: 
people maintain that the execution of the works required. 
would be injurious. to the town as a holiday resort. As 
usual, there are a great many people who express their con- 
viction that the judgment of the Court of Appeal will be 
set aside inthe House of Lords. Would it not be better 
to realise that when the agreement was entered into the 
representatives of Brighton were not prophetically inspired: 
and were unable to anticipate the progress of Hove? The 
outfall sewers have not the capacity to serve for an unex- 
pected demand, and it would be more economical to permit 
engineers rather than lawyers to decide what is the best 
course for adoption under the difficult circumstances. 


Ir was resolved by the Board of Management of the 
Manchester Infirmary on Monday last to accept the offer 
of the Corporation to purchase the infirmary site for 400,000/. 
The new infirmary will be built on what is known as the 
Stanley Grovesite, which isto be acquired as well as any other 
property considered expedient. Plans will have to be- 
obtained for the new infirmary. It yet remains for the 
decisions of the Board of Management to be approved by 
the trustees, who will meet for that purpose on; April 3. 
There is, however, no anticipation of any difference of 
opinion, for the bodies have an equal interest in the success 
of the infirmary. The site now occupied is the ‘most 
important in all Manchester, and should be utilised for a 
group of buildings worthy of the city. The designs will, 
no doubt, be secured as on former occasions through com- 
petition, and there is no question that when the announce- 
ment is ‘made schemes will’ arrive from: all parts of the- 
country. ; 


Mr. STEWART HENBEST Capper, who for seven years- 
has been professor of architecture in the McGill University” 
of Montreal, was fortunate in being selected for a similar 
otfice in Owens College, which means that eventually he 
will be professor in Manchester University. The new 
professor is a Scotsman, and was a pupil of the High 
School, Edinburgh. Afterwards he studied in -the 
He is an M.A. of Edinburgh- 
University, and he gained his degree with honours in- 
Classical literature, winning also the Pitt ‘Scholarship. 
From 1879 to 1884*he acted as private tutor and private 
secretary in the household ‘of Sir RopertT Morigr, the 
British Minister at Lisbon, and subsequently at Madrid. 
Having determined to follow architecture as a profession,. 
he entered the afedier of M. Pascat in Paris, and became 
a pupil of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. On his return to- 
Edinburgh he engaged in the practice of architecture. He 
gave lectures on the art in some of the towns, and held the 
office of examiner in archeology and the history, of art for 
his university. He passed the examination necessary for 
election as Associate of the Institute in 1891. Professor: 
CAPPER is in his forty-third year, and will enter upon his 
duties in Manchester in the coming autumn. His inaugural 
address in Montreal was published in vol. 56 of Ze 
Architect. ait 9 


’ Ir «was rumoured that the Campanile at. Venice was not 
to be rebuilt owing’to- some difference between the muni- 
cipality and the Italian’Government. The report: was: 
inexact. . By a recént agreement the appointment of Signor 
Lucct BELTRAMI as architect to have charge of the -im- 
portant undertaking has received the approval of the Italian 
Minister. ‘Che municipality will contribute half a million 
of francs. towards the expenses of the work, including the 
Logetta as well as the Campanile. A similar sum will be- 
granted by the State, and a Bi'!l with that object will be 
introduced in the Italian Parliament. It is considered’ 
likely that it-will be necessary to expend money on some 
other buildings. Venice has undertaken to provide 
300,000 francs for that purpose, and an equivalent amount 
will be given _by. the: Government. Signor GAETAN@ 
MoreELiI has been appointed Director of: Venetian 
Monuments. 
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THE ELIZABETHAN TERCENTENARY.. 

HE reign of Queen E1izAsETH came to an end on 
oJ. March 24, 1603. The Royal Geographical:Society 
has utilised the opportunity afforded by the anniversary in 
erder to demonstrate the extent of the knowledge’of the 
globe’s surface, which was one of the aspirations of that age. 
The position then attained by geogtaphical science is sug- 
gested by ZUCCHERO’s portrait of the queen, in which Her 
Majesty 1s represented standing, on a map of England. 
What better symbol of authority could be devised? There 
is also a portrait.of Sir WaLTER RaeicH by the same 
artist, having a map of Cadiz at the back. Much else 
could be referred to besides maps and atlases to reveal 
the gratification of Englishmen in the sixteenth ‘century at 
finding there was so large a field open to their enterprise. 
On a globe made at the cost of W1iLL1amM SANDERSON, a 
fishmonger, the spirit of the time is expressed in’ the fol- 
fowing lines:—. ~ 


Lo, at my charge thou seest the ever-whirling sphere, 

The endless reaches of the land and sea in sight appeare, 

For countries’ good, for worlde’s behoof, for learning’s further- 
ance, 


Whereby our virtuous Eng\ishmen their actions may advance, 

‘Vo visit forraine lands where farthest coasts do lye, oaks 

I: have these worldes thus formed, and to worlde’s good apply. 
_' The geographers, although we .must respect their enter- 
prise, should not, however, be allowed to monopolise 
The reign of EizanerH was remarkable 
for the appearance of literature in a form that might 
be compared to the birth of ATHENK. as a developed 
goddess, and also for artistic efforts which are still producing 
their effects. When the Abbé Du Bos in the eighteenth 
century endeavoured to explain the mystery of the low 
state of the arts in England in his time, he pointed out as 
an anomaly that the munificence of Exizaperu during her 
long reign of forty four years was extended to every variety 
cf verti. The name of EtizasetH is associated with 
vandalism by archzeologists, and there is no doubt that as 
Head of the Church she issued injunctions and proclama- 
tions by which a great many .Medicval paintings and 
statues were destroyed regardless of their value in the 
history of English art. But the well-known story related 
by Strype’ of the conversation between ExizaBeTH and 
Dr. Symson, the Dean of Her Majesty’s Chapel, is enough to 


demonstrate that |her own likings as an individual were in | 


favour of examples.of Christian art. The Dean obtained en- 
gravings and drawings which he introduced in a prayer-book, 
tnus anticipating the illustrated Books of Common Prayer. 
He intended it fora, New Year's giftto the queen. But on 
opening the baok. she “ frowned-and; blushed;” then she 
abused the Dean for daring to suppose there could be any 
difference between her private inclinations and her public 
acts. ' Dr, Symson did not make sufficient allowance for a 
woman's variability, That, of course, was a misfortune, for 
historical paintibg, which was then confined to scriptural or 
legendary scenes, yas: proscribed,although there was a 
probability that it must have; shared: with poetry and other 
arts in the Renaissance of that:goldeniage. $ 
. The painters: who flourished at: her court’ prove that 
ELiZzaBety, although she might. dislike representations of 
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saints, was very pleased to have as: many portraits of:herself 
as would do her justice, or, in other words, would ‘represent 
her as a most: beautiful woman. — A’ royal’ proclamation 
was issued ordering’ that no attempts were to’ be made to 
exhibit. her) royal features: without some sort of: official 
approval «and-«retouching. The ‘queen would not sit 
to . any: but» ‘special: cunninge painters.” In other 
words, ‘there was: an: aiming’ at dn’ ideal which was 
Lucas DE HEERE, the’ son of 
an architect at Ghent, made a portrait of. ErizABeTH 
in a rich costume and coming out of a palace with’ two 
female attendants: ‘JuNo, PALLAs and MINERVA are intro- 
duced as retreating’ before so much majesty; JuNo throws 
away herimperial sceptre and VENus her roses, while 
Cupip drops his bow'and arrows and clings to his mother. 
That description enables us to realise the royal ideas of 


art. CoRNELIUS *KeTer also. painted a portrait of 
ELIZABETH. ZUCCHERO depicted the queen ia what was 


supposed to be a’ Persian costume, standing in a forest, 
with a stag behind her, while on the branches of one of the 
trees are tablets with mottoes and verses. Marc GERRARD 
of Bruges, another of the favourite artists, was more of a 
realist.» One of his works represented the queen in a sedan 
on her way to’ Hunsdon~ House, Hertfordshire. In’ this 
picture the Larl of Leicester, Lord Hunspon and Lord 
Treasurer BURLEIGH. are shown. In one of Dr HEERE'S 
works the queen is’ seen‘with the sword of justice at her 
feet; in another she carries a fan with coloured feathers 
with a richly enamelled jewel by her side. NicHoras 
HIiptarp, her jeweller and goldsmith, was often permitted 
to paint her portrait,,and must have introduced his own 
productions in abundance. Isaac OLIVER ‘was a pupil of 
HILiiarD, and, like him, was mainly in favour for his 
miniatures. . ee 

It is remarkable that JoHN SHUTE, who is the author of 
the earliest, English book on architecture, “‘ The first and 
chief groundes of architecture used in all the auncient and 
famous monyments, with ‘a farther and more ample dis- 
course uppon the same than hitherto hath been set out by 
any other,” is also reputed to have been one of.the painters’ 
in miniature. He dedicated his book to Exizapern, and 
stated that he was sent to Italy in 1550 by the Duke of 
NORTHUMBERLAND and studied under the best architects. 
He would thus serve as a connecting link, if one were 
needed, between the arts of painting and architecture. It 
is not. recorded, however, whether he prepared designs for 


_any ’English building. ExizapeTH’s surveyor, ROBERT 


ADAMS, was another architectural worthy, but it has yet to 
be ascertained if he designed any structures. The most 
famous of the architects whose names have come down 
to us:was JOHN THORPE. He is believed to have been 
employed also in Paris by royalty. His name was “ totally 
forgotten” when WaLpo.e began his book, and it was 
revealed by the folio of plans belonging to Lord WARWICK. 
WaLroLe characterises THORPE’s stately mansions as belong- 
ing to “that bastard style which intervened between Gothic’ 
and Grecian architecture, or which perhaps was thestyle that 
had been invented for the houses of the nobility, when they 
first ventured on the’ settlement of the kingdom after the 
termination of the quairel between the Roses, to abandon 
their fortified dungeons and consult ‘convenience and 
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magnificence; for I am persuaded that what we call Gothic 
architecture was confined solely to religious buildings, and 
never entered into the decoration of private houses.” The 
consulting of ‘convenience and magnificence to which 
WALPOLE refers must have been demanded by the conde- 
-scension of Queen ELIZABETH in visiting the houses of so 
‘many of her subjects. Lady Macpetu expressed’ the 
‘sentiment of loyalty of the time when as hostess she 
‘received King DUNCAN :— : 
Your servants ever 

Have theirs, themselves and what is theirs, in compt 

To make their audit at your highness’ pleasure, 

Still to return your own. 

The “progresses” of the queen were not intended 
solely as means of entertainment through novel scenes. 
While distant towards the nobles and courtiers, she 
sought the goodwill of the inferior gentry, and the 
yisits to country houses enabled ExizanetH by showing 
condescension to increase her popularity. At the same 
time she’expected to be received in public with far more 
ceremony than awaited the meek Duncan at Dunsinane. 
Tt pleased -her to be taken as a goddess rather 
than a queen... We referred above to a picture of the 
sovereign in which Cupip dropped his bow and arrow. A 
corresponding scene really took place in Norwich. A 
group of gods were supposed to have left Olympus in order 
to dignify the procession. At the command of the Mayor 
Cupip left them in order to present a golden arrow to 
ELIZABETH, as she could make it pierce the most obdurate 
heart. According to HoLinsHED the royal vestal, who had 
then lived in the world over half a century, received the 
gift very thankfully. Flattery of that sort was not con- 
fined to words. It would be necessary to have every house 
which had the honour of affording shelter to such a 
sovereign made as glorious as could be done by gold. At 
Hawstead there was a-great stone figure of HERCULES set 
up in connection with a fountain, and on the pedestal was 
the date 1578. It is supposed to have been only one of 
the mythological embellishments. 

It was no doubt to afford a space for the assembly of a 
‘crowd that in the building and remodelling of mansions 
various offices were removed to a distance from the main 
building in order that there might be a largecourtyard. In 


Scorr’s “Kenilworth,” and in Treck’s charming ‘“ Dichter- : 


leben,” we have pictures: of the gatherings on those occasions 
which are substantially accurate. 

What Bacon says about building expresses the spirit 
of the Elizabethan age. The general arrangement he 
divides into two parts, one for feasts and triumphs, the 
other for dwellings. He would have a goodly room above 
stairs at least 40 feet high, and under it a room for a dressing 
or preparing place at times of triumph. In various other 
‘ways we see the aiming at magnificence. Those suggestions 
were no doubt published after ExizaBeTH’s death, but they 
are more related to her reign than to her successor’s. 
Besides, we derive better information from them than from 
any of the topographers about the marvellous change which 
took place in building during that time. In one place BAcon 
says :—‘‘The opulency of the place such, as if you have 
respect, to take one sign for many, to the number of fair 
houses that have been built since her reign. As AuGuSTUS 
said ‘that he had received the city of brick and left it 
of marble,’ so she may say she received it a realm of 
cottages, and hath made it a reaim of palaces.” In another 
of his writings he declares :—‘ There was never the like 
number of fair and stately houses as have been built and 
set up from the ground since Her Majesty’s reign, insomuch 
that there have been reckoned in one shire that is not 
great to the number of thirty-three, which have been all 
new built within that time, and whereof the meanest was 
never built for two thousand pounds. There was never the 
like pleasures of goodly gardens and orchards, walks, 
pools and parks, as do adorn almost every mansion house. 
There was never the like number of beautiful and costly 
tombs and monuments which are erected in sundry 
churches in honourable memory of the dead.” 

It is amusing to find that Er1zasEru’s objections to 
sculpture and paintings in churches was misinterpreted by 
some of her subjects, who believed she wished to, substitute 
gtaven or painted images of herself. One’ story,,teld by 
Bacon is worth repeating. He says:—‘ The gate of London, 
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called Lud Gate, being in decay, was pulled down and 
built anew ; and on one side was set up the image of King 
Lup and his two sons, who, according to the name, was 
thought to be the founder. of that gate, and on the other 
side the image of Her Majesty, in whose time it was re-edi- 
fied ; whereupon they published that Her Majesty, after all 
the images of the saints was long beaten down, had’ now at 
last set up her own image up on the principal gate of London 
to be adored, and that all men were forced to do reverence 
to it as they passed by and a watch there placed for the 
purpose.” ‘Through absurd delusions of that kind sculptors 
have had to suffer for three centuries in England. 

Although ExrizaneTH was a factor in the erection of 
buildings, and her name has been given to a style, she can- 
not be considered as one of the great patrons of architecture. 
Only at Windsor Castke are there works which can be 
credited to the queen. Building could not minister to her 
vanity like painting. Besides, she found it necessary to be 
economical, and in spite of all her efforts could not escape 
financial embarrassments Sculpture; was not favoured 
unless we recognise goldsmiths’ work by, that name. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN. ~ 


By Percy L. Marks. 
CHAPTER: VIII; 


voytyats 
Roors, SECTIONS, AND MODIFICATIONS 


CONSIDERATION OF 
IN PLAN. 


T has been well urged on various occasions that the 
roofing should be considered at an early stage, for 
unsatisfactory results are liable to occur otherwise. 
Where for each successive point dealt with, claim is 
made for its early consideration, if, on a superficial view, 
this seems weak in any respect, it points nevertheless to the. 
necessity for the architect to attend simultaneously (or as 
nearly so as possible) to all phases of the design, and to 
refrain consequently from attempting to settle any one 
detail conclusively until all the others have been adequately 
considered. 
Before proceeding it is as well to utter a warning against 


-all-forms-of-affectation-and -pedantry, whilst insisting on the 


ethics of design: It is easy to;formulate precepts, to urge 
the claims of truth in all its. nakedness, and to condemn 
expediency as beyond redemption; and it is equally easy 
in so doing: to overstep the -boundary between good sense 
and affectation. Anything approaching falsity of expression, 
pseudo-symmetry or sham, is to be shunned of course ; but, 
amongst other falsities, false prophets are met with, and it 
is necessary to beware ‘of such«as overdo their prophetic 
warnings. 

The above remarks, though made at this advanced stage, 
have guided the writer a ¢zc¢io, and should similarly guide 
others, in order to exercise a restraining influence in places 
where it may be thought that principles are being over- 
strictly insisted upon. , The subject-matter of this. chapter 
may now be considered. 

So far as regards the upper portion of the elevation, the 
outline of the roofing should exercise an influence. — For 
instance, where a “span” roof is carried through without 
“hipping,” a gable forms a natural and. pleasing, though 
not a necessary, termination; not, however, any gable, 
but one whose sides are inclined at an angle equal to that 
of the roof: that is to be screened. Again, a natural 
termination for a wall screening a flat roof would be a 
parapet, éither solid or, pierced, and for this reason, that 
such a roof might possibly form a promenade, or'at ieast an 
outlook, where security must be assured, : without + obstruc- 
tion of view. Hipped ends and the lengths of “span” 
roofs provide facilities fer the introduction of * dormer” 
windows, whose contours are sufficiently numerous: 

Whilst there cannot be any rigid ‘scale fixed for parapet 
walls, and whilst, at the same time, a few extra! feet of height 
may be tolerated when a better proportion. is; desired for the 
facade, yet there must not be: any paltenng wath the treat- 
ment; a parapet wall should looleits:charac‘er, and such ‘an 
expedient as that adopted by Sir CHRISTOBHERiWREN for St. 
Paul’s Cathedral is to be condemmed utterly; if issshown in 
section in fig 58. It is difficult to coneeire amg adequate 
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excuse, not for making the wall of .such a_height, but for 
treating it as a second storey. WRrEN has his apologists for, 

_ this and other matters, and where, as in the case of his, 

treatment of the western towers of Westminster Abbey, an. 

apology should be needless (as. the objections are of an 
affected nature), in the case of St. Paul’s Cathedral an 

apology would be futile. ' : , 

' Everything else being equal, the roofing’ should help to 
emphasise the plan, instead of trying to disguise it ; and 
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Sham Design in S! Paul’s Cathedral,Londen, 
from Britt Encyclopaedia) a 


“Fic. 58. ° 


this 1s not a mere theoretical argument, but one having direct 
Dearing. on a larger. proportion of the buildings executed 
than might’ be imagined. With such a plan as shown in 
fig.f59, there are various methods of justifiable treatment, 


Hypothetical Outline of Plan. 
Fic, 59. 


-and some that are to be deprecated: ~ ‘To take one instance. 

The method shown in fig. 60 would be zsthetically incorrect 
and wanting in emphasis; if, instead of such treatment, the 
roof took: the form shown in fig. 61, the plan would be 
~emphasised, and the pavilion roofs would add dignity to 
the elevations. 
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Roof Emphasising Plan. 
Fic. 61. « 
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Roof out of Sympathy_with Plan. 
FIG. 60.. 


Again, the design shown in fig: 62 would be. another 


method of treatment equally justifiable, and fully as pleasing 
in its nature as the last, though lacking some of the. dignity. 
Che importance of. this: point in respect’ to ‘roof con- 


sideration lies in the probability.that the mere plan would | 


not require these wing blocks, but that they would be 
irltroduced-so as ‘to justify a. certain roof desired; this, at 
least, should be'the case. © > - x 

A certain plan may possibly suggest, in the first place, 
some definite section of roofing, 
admit of modifications to ‘suit ‘the 
necessary, In order to avoid what may be termed untidy 
‘roofing, using this adjective merely in an.gesthetic sense. 
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Flat roofs (not merely flat-pitched) may at times be 
advantageously introduced for part or parts of a building: 
but inthe main they are not to be recommended, exce 
where they may prove useful for fire escape purposes. 
From a utilitarian (as distinguished from an esthetic) poin 
of view there is more to be said in ‘their favour, butt 
enlarge upon this would be out of place here. 


Roof Emphasising Plan. 
Figs 622% 


Mansard (or curb) roofs are ;effective in a majority of 
cases, and have the threefold advantage of gaining good 
headway for attics, throwing the, water well off into the 
guttering, and producing a good. appearance. Semi. 
circular and hemispherical sections are apt to look tame, . 

This quality of sameness is a pitfall that is easily fallen 
into, and should be avoided;-angles of pitch giving 30 
and 45 degrees are better set aside for ordinary span 
roofs; but for roofs such as. in: fig.. 63, these angles are not 
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open to this criticism, at least, not to the same extent: ets: 


not, of course, to’ be supposed ‘that’ these and similar 
elementary angles (as they may be»termed) ‘are objection- 
able and tame er se; “it is merely that’ experiment has 
shown them to be so in effect in a majority of cases. 

But matters are on a different basis when the sphere or 
the. circle is under consideration, fer these possess an 
inherent tameness, due to -an ‘absence of variety, of visual 
contrast. Whether it is or is not a.defect of nature need 
not be debated here ; but the-fact-is that mankind is‘all thé 
better for, and life less humdrum through, the agency of 
resistance, friction and contrast. This treatise not-being a 
dissertation on natural philosophy, even a brief statement 
on the value of the forces of friction and resistance is 
debarred. Not so as regards contrast; this is the salt of 
design, and as such must be used with deliberation and 
discretion. "a oo. 

- The-figure that expresses the maximum of tameness is, 
not unnaturally, the one that shows the minimum-of variety, 
that is, the sphere; and in gradation are to be ranked: the 
cube and the equilateral pyramid) In a series of -finial 
ornaments, the “ball and base” treatment,-such as the late 
Epwarp Barry used in Victoria Street; London, proves. 
wearisome in its extended. repetition,-and though possibly 
open to minor criticisms, : “obelisk” ‘finials’ would ~have 
looked better. This is at least only another phase of 
monotony, which is-elsewhere dealt with, © 31 

A propos of obelisks, an illustration’ is here -given 
(fig. 64) showing an effective use made-of this forrn ;sirnilarly. 


‘the monument erected: in memory‘of Spexe‘in Kensing- 


ton- Gardens, London, is pleasing in “its simplicity and 
fitness. PT 5G init 4d 

When engaging on a scheme, it-is proper: to develop 
the plans, in the’ first place, ¢o.that-all essentials-of comfort 
and propriety shall be secured, irrespective of the effect: 
on the elevations. With regard to the disposal of windows 
in the important fagades, they may be omitted as far as 
possible from consideration in plans, until the design of the — 
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elevation is taken in-hand; it is, however, a great improve- 


ment, as elsewhere. noted, to. give: simultaneous’considera-_ 


| tion to plans.and_ elevations... Section and plans must-bes: 


ec 


developed, side by side, and if the general scope of thes. 
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evations is borne in ‘mind from the commencement, any 
an modifications, rendered. advisable for the benefit 


"the elevations zesthetically, may be introduced during the 
solution of the scheme. 


Pa. Memorial be Colonel Barkston E-A,He fre Acchelod 


FiG. 64. 
“When the various storeys of a building have ¢hrough 


wels in each case, the production of the elevations is 
mplified ; but when the floors prove erratic, the expression 


hould be given to this quality, and the various levels, 
10uld be emphasised, instead of any attempt ‘being made 


) introduce uninterrupted horizontal ruling. 
(Zo be continued.) 


o NEW. BOOKS. 
Nthe search for architectural examples of ‘‘ The Georgian 
Period” in’ the United States it would be strange if 
1¢ district of Georgia remained unexplored. We’ have 
scently followed the course of inquiry as far’ as Charleston. 
n the twelfth and concluding part of the’ American work 
London: B. T. BatsrorD) the descriptions and illustra- 
ons begin with buildings in Savannah, which was founded 


xtend: fo» unusual heights. with little regard to their 
hametanss: 
Seip late James Hopan, who won the competition 


Readers of BoswELw’s 


tinued in the Government service, was a native of 
Kilkenny, and was taught in Dublin. ‘ But the majority of 
them remain unknown. Their fate is taken as a subject 
for a little sermon to their successors :— . 


The architects of the present day are so possessed with the 
belief in their own unimpeachable value in and:to the world of 
art that they seem blind to. the fact that in this country there 
were architects before them; that these well-proportioned and 
delicately detailed mansions, which men and women of 
feeling now delight in, are the certain evidence of the existence 
of architects quite as truly artists as any of the architects of 
to-day whose income may be ten times as great. The fact 


that these honoured buildings are, generally speaking, the work 


of nameless men is but a reminder that, for all his braggadocio, 
the fashionable architect of the hour will himself be unknown 
to posterity and his name never associated with some possibly 
good and delicate piece of work of his that may have endured 
the wear and tear of ages. yd 5 


It is remarkable that in spite of the stately examples 
before them the Americans should have become indifferent 
to architecture, and during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century erected houses suggestive of the 
transient position of most of the. Owners. With so 
much mechanical ingenuity it was allowable to imagine 
that an age of millionaires was ,looming, and_ until 
the happy time arrived temporary buildings must 
suffice. Then when the Georgian style was found 
to have architectural possibilities there was no such 
collection of examples available as Mr. W. R. Ware 
has provided. He is justified in saying, “ For the lack of! 
it, and through the imperfect understanding of the style: 
which naturally grew out of this lack, the country has 
been endowed with a vast quantity of buildings, intended 
to express the spirit of ‘Old Colonial’ work, which, 
because of their ill-considered proportions and vulgar 
over-dressing with applied ornament, are too often mere 
caricatures of the style.” It is sometimes supposed to be 
wise to keep the best wine until the end of the feast, and a 
like arrangement has been adopted in “The Georgian 
Period.” ‘The final division of the work contains a larger 
number of characteristic examples than its predecessors. 
The whole series will be invaluable for all in this country 
who are endeavouring to realise a similar problem to that 
of the colonial architects by employing Classic forms to 
meet modern needs in house- building. 

Mr. Ware has also compiled the first part of a work 
which would have gladdened.the architects of the Georgian 
period. It is apparent they were often obliged to follow 
inferior models of the orders. The ‘‘ American Vignola’. 
(London: B. T. Batsrorp). gives forms and proportions 
which mainly correspond with those published by VIGNOLA 
in 1563. They have been, however, adapted to the con- 
venience of modern students. There is no confusing array 
of dimensions for the smallest details. The principal pro- 
portions only are figured, and all the others are philanthro- 
pically ignored. The book originated in the influence of the 
late RM. Hunt... Mr.. Ware says:—“I well remember 
the day when, as I was carefully drawing outa Doric capital 
according to the, measurements given in my ‘“ Vignola,” 
Mr. Hunt took the pencil out of my hand, and setting 
aside the whole apparatus of modules and minutes, showed 
me how to divide the height of my capital into thirds, and 
those into thirds, and those again into thirds, thus getting 
the sixths, ninths, eighteenths, twenty-sevenths and fifty- 
fourths of a diameter which the rules required, without 
employing any larger divisor than two or three.” The 
book is well suited for the needs of students and will help 
to perpetuate the Classic tradition of proportion. 


The fourth, divisional part completing the first volume 


| of “The Modern Carpenter, Joiner and Cabinet Maker,” 


edited by Mr. G. L. Sutciirre (The Gresham Publishing, _ 
Company), has been completed. The work is folio size, and. 
the large type and clear diagrams are at once suggestive of 
information that is valuable. No student having even... 
ordinary interest in carpentry could slur over pages presented 
in so impressive a form. RUSKIN at one time considered , 


‘his smallest books should be paid for at the rate of a guinea 


each, for he maintained that very. cheap books. are not 
prized by students, and there can be no-doubt that a high 


character of production is an incentive to careful reading. 


In the part just issued Mr. SuTCLIFFE describes the theory 
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of stresses and strains as applied to wooden structures, the 
properties of timber, and the methods of fcrming joists and 
compeund beams. The valuable investigations of Mr. 


FEernow, of the United States Forestry Department, have. 


heen utilised, as well as tests by Unwin, Kirxka.py, 
HopcGkKINson and others. 


mathematics is required in order to understand the 
reasoning. id Bihe NR I 
The third volume of Mr. RANKIN KENNEDy’s masterly 
treatise’ on ‘ Electrical Installations” deals with ‘the 
several prime movers employed to convert heat energy into 
electrical energy, the heat-engine combined with a dynamo- 
electric machine being at present the only commercial 
generator of electric pressures.” We are not. able to see 
the tremendous force unless occasional sparks will serve. 
But of the elaborateness of the engines employed for its 
utilisation, there can be no question. On that account the 
practical electrical engineer is more and more monopolising 
the science. Mr. RANKIN KENNEDY concludes by affirm- 
ing that research “ bas of late attracted fewer workers than it 
used, to do before electrical engineering became ‘a com- 
mercial profession. It is still going on, chiefly in Germany. 
Scientific research does not pay the searcher. There are 
many problems awaiting attack in electrical work, most of 
which can only be solved by patient scientific work without 
much prospect of monetary reward—the greatest problem 
of all being the direct generation of electric pressure from 
the; fuel..in which the energy is locked up.” ‘The third 
volume treats of storage of energy, and also of prime 
movers, including steam turbines, gas-engines and steam- 
engines, while the third part is occupied with electric 
generators and motors. The comprehensiveners of the 
book is manifest, and when it is stated there 
are Over 200 illustrations of engines of various kinds, it will 
be evident that even a single volume of the work can 
become almost an expositor of .modern. practice. The 
author does not, however, propose to treat of engines to 
the fuwlest extent, for he says :—‘ The ordinary run of 
contracting electrieal engineering—beyond the large muni- 
cipal, tramway, railway and distribution in bulk systems, in 
which the larger powers are employed—consists of isolated 
plants in country houses, ships, mines and large factories, 
where the units are very rarely over 200 k.w. The large 
plants are in the practice of only a few firms, who are not 
likely to consult works of this nature in regard to engines 
and dynamos; we shall therefore only briefly refer to 
plants over 200 k.w. output.” This restriction is likely to 
make the book more generally useful, for there is less 
likelihood of an engineer being deterred: by descriptions 
of undertakings of a class which it may be Jong before he 
can obtain the chance of carrying out. Mr. KENNEDY 
is an inventor, and: he has an eye for the weak as well as 
the good points in machines, but he is honest and out- 
spoken, and his criticisms can be accepted with confidence. 
Whatever may be the defects of the departments of 
construction belonging to the War Office, there is no doubt 
that the. estimating and valuing of all elements of building, 
have been brought by the surveyors almost to the rank of a 
science. This is mainly owing to the elaborate schedules, 
which are as good a guide to the relative value of materials 
and labour as can be found. Since they aré revised 
periodically, it is an advantage for an official to be able to 
point out from his own experience whether. they are frac- 
tionally too high or too low. Annotated schedules are 
therefore remarkable documents, and a volume of them is 
a very valuable aid not only to a surveyor and con- 
tractor, but to architects who are not afraid of having 
it known that they take an interest in details of prices. 
Mr. J. T. Rea’s “How to Estimate” (B. T. Batsrorp)-is 
such a volume as a War Office surveyor would be ex- 
pected to compile. But the author is careful to inform his 


readers that he “has endeavoured to approach London 


values,” and that lately there is a constant fluctuation in 
the markets. In fact, all contractors who attempt varied 
tendering must possess data on'which, through experience or 
some other cause, they place implicit reliance. In that way 
some of the differences between tenders can be explained, 
much else being attributable to the diverse methods of 
imagining difficulties as contingencies. Mr. Rera_ has 
brought together a surprising quantity of genuine prices. 
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The subjects are treated with) 
skill, and no more than a modest acquaintance with’ 
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They might be obtained from price-books, | manufactur 
and builders; but what must have been more difficult 
discover was the time occupied in various classes of wor! 
Unfortunately quantity is becoming as variable ‘as pri 
Mr. Rea says he found in the West Indies that é€cono; 
of execution wholly depended on strict supervision of | 
negro. Strictness can be only partially attempted in ¢ 
country, although it is much ‘needed. Mr. ReEa’s book 
brought out at a moderate figure, and from its excellence 
entitled to a wide circulation. +/ : Se a 

‘English Timber and its Economical Conversion,” 
“Acorn” (London: WituiaM RIDER & Son, Lp,), 
small in size, but it contains more practical informati 
about timber than is found in some large volumes. T 
author does not confine his attention to the saw-mill. 1] 
describes the different classes of trees employed i 
English markets, and gives suggestions to buyers. T 
pages are therefore not omly, serviceable for timber m 
chants, but for owners of plantations. It is needless toa 
that architects and. builders will also find much that 
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suggestive. : e 
GrorGE Dance, R.A., and HENRY HoLiann advis 
Sir JOHN SOANE to measure for builders, and from t 
amount of knowledge which he thereby gained he aft 
wards declared measuring to be.the stepping-stone 
professional knowledge as an architect. Other practition 
have taken an opposite view, for they consider surveying 
too analytical to be favourable to desiga> It is not eve 
member of the profession who is in a position to determi 
what he will do and what he will avoid, and the archit 
must be courageous who would declare his incompeten 
to take out quantities. The demand for instruction 
shown by the late Professor BANISTER FLETCHER’S té 
book on quantities having reached a seventh edition. — 
has been revised and enlarged by Mr. H. Puitu 
FLETCHER, $0 that it now forms the most bulky of t 
excellent series of manuals produced by the same auth 
and published-by Mr. B. T. BarsrorD, There are’ seve 
illustrations, and there is a new chapter on ‘ Groupin; 
In spite of the competition the book upholds its reputat 
as a standard authority. °° . 
We have already given an abstract of the 


essay | 


of a Sanatorium for the Treatment of Tuberculosis 
England.” ‘There were 180 essays submitted. The es: 
has now appeared as a handsome volume issued. by, Mess 
BaILLIERE, TINDALL & Cox. It.would be superfluous 
say anything about the merits of a work which gained 
remarkable a victory. It can be recommended to archite 
who may be connected with the building of hospitals, | 
in all that relates to construction the information. is prect 


CAMBRIAN ARCHA-OLOGICAL ASSOCIATIO 
HE. Cambrian Archeological Association has decided 
hold its next annual meetings at Portmadoc, the envire 
of which are invested with exceptional interest to the ar 
quarian, there being the attractions of- Beddgelert, Harle 
Castle, Criccieth Castle, several very ancient churches, and 
plethora of cromlechs, tumuli, inscribed stones and: 
neolithic remains... Mr. John E. Greaves, the Lord-Lieutenz 
of Cainarvonshire, has accepted the office of chairman to” 
reception committee, and Mr. Thomas E. Morris, of the N 
Wales circuit, and Mr. Charles E. Breezé have undertaken t 
duties of local secretaries. oN ae nae 
At the first meeting of the reception committee at Po 
madoc on the 2oth inst., Mr. Greaves presiding, it was Stat 
that the Association, which purposes making its visit in t 
third week in August, last visited the Vale. of Madoc in 18 
The districts it was now proposed to inspect were Penmor 
Llanystumdwy and Criccieth on the first day; Harlech a 
Llanfair (the Roman steps), the second day; Treceiri, wht 
excavations are now proceeding, the third day ; and Beddg 
lert on the fourth and last day. The arrangements be 
vide that the president, Mr. ‘R. H. Woad,sof Rugby al 
Trawsfynydd; will deliver his inaugural address on the fi 
night, ‘and at. the subsequent public meetings or during t 


‘excursions*papers will be read probably by Professor Anw 


Professor J. E. Lloyd, Professor John Rhys, Professor Kun 
Meyer and Professor Boyd- Dawkins, . Ve ee ae 
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GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
MEETING of the Glasgow Archzological Society was 
ed onthe 17th inst., Mr. George Neilson, LL.D., pre- 
ng. Mr Charles Taylor read a paper on “ The Society of 
ends in Glasgow and their Burial-Grounds.” ' The F riends’ 
: meeting-house, he said, was situatedin Stirling Square, 
, North Albion Street. Worship was observed. here from 
7 till they removed, in 1815 to, their present place of worship 
Yortland Street. From the beginning of the movement till 
ent years the Friends had separate burial-places. of their 
) The Glasgow one was in’ Stirling Square, but was dis- 
ed of at the end of the eighteenth century, and the pro- 
ds went to assist the erection -of a’ meeting-house for the 
ends in Edinburgh. Prior to the close of this burial-place 
Friends in Glasgow were presented with another in Partick, 
| this was used for 146 years, the last interment being in 
7, Another burial-place was at Shawtonhill, in the parish 
“jassford, Lanarkshire, which was purchased in 1675, and 
; in Use till recently, and still remained the property of the 
ends. Another was at Gartshore, near Kirkintilloch, and 
sin use from 1674-to-1884. In recent years the remains of 
eased Friends in Glasgow had been interred in the public 
neteries. eR HO Sant - 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

MEETING of the Royal Scottish Academy was held on 
the 18th inst. for the purpose of electing two associates— 
ainter andanarchitect. Mr. James Guthrie, president, was 
the chair. The following were the nominations: — 
Painters.—John Lochhead, West ‘Kilbride, Ayrshire; 
bert Brough, 259 Union Street, Aberdeen; D. Y. Cameron, 
ppen, Stirlingshire ; John Bowie, 36 Torphichen Street, 
linburgh; George Stratton Ferrier, 41 Heriot Row, Edin- 
rgh; Arch Kay, 12, Berkeley Terrace, Glasgow; John A. 
rd, 4 Picardy. Place, Edinburgh; Thomas Blacklock, 108 
orge Street, Edinburgh; William M. Frazer, 6 Abercromby 
ace, Edinburgh ;* James Riddel, Caerketton, Colinton ; R. 
iddingstone Herdman, St. Bernard’s Tower, Bruntsfield 
escent; J. Campbell Mitchell, Corstorphine; Mason Hunter, 

North Charlotte. Street, Edinburgh; R. M..G. Coventry, 
5 W. George Street, Glasgow; W. Skeoch Cumming, 
Queen, Street, Edinburgh; John Henderson, 297 W. Camp- 
ll Street, Glasgow ; George Pirie, Wardend, Torrance; 
orge Smith, 47 Lauder Road, Edinburgh; Stuart Park, 
8 Main Street, Glasgow; David Gauld, 46 Gordon Street, 
asgow; William Kennedy, 104 W. George Street, Glasgow, 
mes E, Christie, 81 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow; Henry FE 
ybson, 108 George Street, Edinburgh; James Kay, 35 
slville Street, Glasgow; Patrick Downie, Clyde View, Skel- 
yrlie; James Heron, 1 Warrender Park. Crescent, 
linburgh. 

Architects —T. Duncan Rhind, 4 Duke Street, Edinburgh ; 
mes Miller, Glasgow ; R. S. Lorimer, 1 Bruntsfield Crescent, 
linburgh ; J. Macintyre Henry, 7 South Charlotte Street, 
linburgh ; James B. Dunn, 42 Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; 
10s. Ross, 42 ‘Saxe Coburg Place, Edinburgh ; John A. 
impbell, 44 West George Street, Glasgow ; Alexander N. 
iterson, 136 Wellington Street, Glasgow; T.S. Robertson, 
undee ; T. L Watson, 166 Bath Street, Glasgow. 

As the result of the voting Mr. John Bowie, Edinburgh, and 
r. R. S. Lorimer, Edinburgh, were preferred for the honours. 
1e final vote in the election of the painter associate was as 
lows:—Mr. John Bowie, 19; and Mr. D. Y. Cameron, 
asgow, 18. Mr. Robert Brough, Aberdeen, stood next. In 
@ semi-final vote for the architect associate the result was :— 
r. Lorimer, 16 ; Mr. J. M‘Intyre Henry, Edinburgh, 15 ; and 
r. T..S. Robertson, Dundee, 14; and in the final vote Mr. 
rimer had 20 supporters and Mr. Henry 16, 

“Mr. John Bowie, says the Scotsman, is one of the rising 
rtraitists of the city, whose work in recent years has received 
le recognition at the Royal Scottish Academy. A son of Dr. 
wie, Lauriston, Edinburgh,’ he was educated: at George 
atson’s college. When seventeen years of age he began his 
t career at the Mound, and entered the Royal Scottish 
cademy life school before he wastwenty. In the first session 
: took the Chalmers bursary, and emerged from the school as 
nong the-successful students of his time.. A few years later 
> went to Paris, and studied drawing and painting in the 
eliers of M. Bougereau and M- Fleury, and returning to 
dinburgh began to paint with acceptance both genre pictures 
id portraits. To the latter branch of art he has of late more 
clusively devoted himself, and with much success. Among 
e first portraits of his to attract favourable notice were heads 
Mr, Albert Bach, the singer, and of the late Mr. Clark 
anton, RS.A. He shortly afterwards was engaged ona large 
ree group of the Edinburgh Town Council, which was 
cotta presented to the Corporation by the present Lord 
oe hae any of the original studies for that picture, which is 

anging in the City Chambers, were much admired for their 
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incisiveness as characteristic likenesses and for their vigorous 
painting. Several of these heads ‘were ;hung at the: Royal 
Society of Arts exhibitions, among others those of the late 
Bailies Kinloch Anderson and Gulland and_ of _ex-bailies 
Robertson and Macpherson and ex-Dean of Guild Miller. A 
large portrait group of the Royal Chaplains followed. Both of 
these works were engraved. Mr. Bowie has also painted and 
exhibited excellent portraits of Principal Story, Glasgow ; the 
Rev. Dr. MacGregor, Edinburgh ; Principal Rainy, the Rev. 
Hugh Black, United Free St. George’s, Edinburgh ; the Rev. 
Dr. Stewart, Lovedale; and Councillor Purves, At present 
Mr. Bowie is in Spain studying the works of the great portrait- 
painter Velasquez. 

Mr. R. S. Lorimer is the youngest son of the late Professor 
Lorimer and brother of Mr. J. H_ Lorimer, R.S.A. He was 
educated at the Edinburgh Academy and the Edinburgh 
University. He entered Sir Rowand Anderson’s office as a 
pupil in-1887, remained there for four and a half years, then 
went to London as a draughtsman in the office of Mr. G.. F. 
Bodley, R.A.,: the eminent: church architect, where he re- 
mained for about two years. Another year and a half. were 
spent in various London offices. He returned to Edinburgh 
ten years ago to superintend the restoration of Earlshall, Fife, 
and to undertake some work that had been offered him by the 
late Mr. J. R. Findlay, of Aberlour. Since then he has been 
constantly occupied principally with domestic work in various 
parts of the country.- 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT. 
Gas last Saturday afternoon Mr. E. A. Webb, F.SA. 

delivered a lecture on the changes which the ancient 
priory church has undergone from its foundation by Rahere 
to-the present time. Mr. Webb dealt with Rahere’s life in 
Rome, and the vision during his convalescence from fever 
which led to his return to England and the establishment of 
the church and hospital “in the suburbs in Smithfield.” He 
himself was one of the Canons Regular of St. Augustine, 
generally called’ Augustinians, and his foundation consisted of 
thirteen’ canons, increased by Prior Thomas, who succeeded 
him in 1143, to thirty-five. The Norman church was the work 
of Rahere ; the transepts, the crossing and the first bay of the 
nave, showing ornaments of the Transition period, were begun 
by Prior Thomas. The original nave, standing on what is 
now the graveyard, where some bases of pillars may be seen, 
was probably Early English. In the first decade of the 
fifteenth century extensive alterations were made. The lady 
chapel was rebuilt, with a crypt beneath. The original 
clerestory was replaced by that which now exists. About this 
time the tower was probably rebuilt, as the corbels of the west 
arch and the capitals of the Norman shafts on the north side 
have Perpendicular mouldings. To this period belong 
the tabernacle work and panels of the founder’s tomb. 
Successive priors altered and modified the buildings ; 
the oriel window in the centre arch of the Norman 
triforium on the south door and the door in the south ambu- 
latory were added by Bolton, who built Canonbury Towers. 
After the surrender to the king by Fuller, the last prior, in 1539, 
the nave was destroyed, the present west front ‘built, and the 
lady chapel and the conventual buildings sold to Sir Richard 
Rich. According to a document recently discovered .in the 
Record Office by Mr. Webb, early in the seventeenth century 
the lady chapel was used as a dwelling-house. It was after- 
wards occupied as a fringe factory till 1885 The church was 
of very great interest, showing as no other church in London 
did the various architectural periods, and the restoration (com- 
menced in 1863) had been carried out successfully. No one 
could mistake the new work for old, but the new harmonised 
extremely well in colour and style with the original. The 
special .object of the Jecture was to awaken interest in the 
recovery and restoration of three bays of the ancient cloisters, 
which are all that are known to remain. These adjoin the 
south wall, so that access could be gained therefrom through 
the original Norman entrance now walled up. These arches 
are of the fifteenth century, in a fair state of preservation, and 
their acquisition is very desirable. The other parts of the 
cloisters have been demolished to make room for, or been 
incorporated in, secular buildings. At the conclusion of the 
lecture contributions were received towards the purchase and 
restoration of the property, for which a sum of 2,500/. is 
required. The lecture will be repeated on Saturday next at 


3 P.M. 


The London County Council have resolved on the con- 
struction of a new asylum, to accommodate 2,000 patients, on 
the Horton estate, Epsom, at an estimated cost of 569,500/. 
An expenditure of 97,0co/. on the preliminary work has been 


authorised. 


: a 


‘power, how far that came within the Act. 
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‘Ir’. is ‘sometimes ‘ difficult to discriminate ‘between the | 
‘varieties -of. machinery which’ will” constitute “ factories ” |. 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. “Ihere can be | 
dittle doubt that a shed with an engine for grinding ‘or | 
mixing mortar would be: a “factory,” and the contractor 


who used it, an “occupier” or, “undertaker.” But cranes 
and machinery for loading and unloading have- caused 
some uncertainty. One of those puzzling cases was heard 
in the Salford County Court on Monday. | The applicant 
was a bridge-builder’s labourer, and he was employed in the 
widening of a bridge over the river Irwell... His work con- 
sisted in .carrying water to. the -hydraulic “jacks” used for 
lifting the girders. The girders on being put into position 
were fixed by “drifts.”. The applicant was in the act of 
pointing out. which, “ drift” required. to be hammered in 
when another:man raised his hammer and struck at it; the 
blow falling on. one of the applicant’s fingers. The injury 
was such that he had been unable to work since, and he 
claimed compensation. Plaintiff’s solicitor argued that the 
“jack” was a mechanical appliance, and its power was 
provided by the entry. of the water and air into a 


chamber. This power acted independently of the manual | 


labour. His Honour Judge Parry said it was an 
important question, when mechanical power assisted manual 
He held that 
on the evidence before him this case did not come within 
the meaning of the Act. He was of opinion that the 
respondents were in the right, and would therefore make 
no order. - : 


,i “AMONG the modern French paintings which are known 
universally by means: of photographs is the Vierge Con- 


_ solatrice, by M. BoucuerRkav, which for’ several years has 


been one of the most attractive pictures in the Luxembourg 
Gallery. The-subject, it will be remembered, is the Divine 
Mother, clothed in black, looking upwards, while a young 
woman and a dead baby are prostrate at her feet. So 
much care has been taken with all the parts, and it is so 
difficult to do justice to the work in a small view ; photo- 
graphs are to be seea which only show the head of the 
principal figure, or that figure alone. The artist regards 
his painting as a whole, and although in reality it is a 
compliment to him, he does not approve of the selection of 
a part, but considers it as an act of injustice to himself. In 
order to test the question of control in such a case, M. 
BovuGuerREav has taken an action against a manufacturer 
of Limoges, who -has produced enamel plaques in which 
the head and bust of the Virgin alone are represented. As 
the picture is national property; the painter may not be 
able to control complete reproductions. But as he declares 
a part alone is incomprehensible from his point of view, 
he asks the Courts for protection. The case is under 
consideration. 


. WE mentioned last week the discovery of drawings 
whichwere falsely put forth as productions of the late 
M. Pitter. - The inquiries by the magistrate resulted in a 
confession that the alleged author of the forgeries had 
made many other fabrications, and amongst them the tiara 
of SAITAPHARNES, now in the Louvre, for which 4,000/, 
was given. When the purchase was effected we had. some 
comments upon it. But the crown, although made of gold 
and supposed to be Greek, did not taptivate Frenchmen. 
As a consequence there was never any difficulty in seeing it 
in the gallery.. Now that it is suspected to be no more 
than a modern sham it has become an attraction for all 
Paris. Whether it is old or new cannot be determined. A 
forger cannot have much’'respect for’truth, and it is often 
of service for a man in Paris to make himself out a worse 
criminal than he is. Gold is a material easily manipulated, 
and if the most obdurate stones have, been compelled to 
assume the appearance of antique gems a work like the 
tiara _presents-few difficulties to a fabricator. .From the 


artistic skill which abounds in Paris it is always possible to: 


obtain imitations of ancient styles for deceiving the unwary. 
So long as there is a superstitious affection towards what is 
ancient, and that people do’not require to be convinced that 
all modern work is necessarily inferior to that of a past age, 
we must expect that crafty men will be found to pander to 
the infatuation. - ~ mee 
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| “THESE premises, forming, No. 27 High Street, K 


“Tue recent’ 


charming as ever. ..But L’Ar¢ defie 
in the forms we have indicated but ‘by ble 
The latest is Marchande de Volaille a-Cernay 
etching by Leon ~Bourcgois ‘ ‘after - 
E, DAMERON, which alone: is worth a year's‘s 

j - tHe J: Ni aie Pea Ste 


| 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CATHEDRAL SERIES._WORCESTER: NAVS ARCHES AND Nop 
i; TRANSEPT. = 


DORMY HOUSE CLUB, SUNNINGDALE. 


SUNNINGDALE GOLF CLUB. 


DENI1NG, of Bristol. 


PREMISES, TUDOR STREET (souTH SID¥), B.C, ae 

a elevation was prepared. by; Messrs.. BANISTER 
. FLETCHER & Sons for the new publishing; prem 
of the “Christian Herald” Company. The plan iis 
irregular owing to the peculiar nature of the site, and fon 
this reason the staircase is placed ‘to the front of: the 
premises, and is carried up as a: tower, € 


: ‘The rest of the 
space on each floor is’ given up to the various departmen Ss 
of printing and publishing. As good light was required for 
this business, a simple mullioned treatment of windows was. 
adopted. The floors were.to be: of. fireproof construction. 
The front above ground floor was to. be of red brick, the 
ground floor in Portland ‘stone, and the roof covered with 
green Westmoreland 'slates.: The :rear of: the’ premises 
overlooks the playground of the City of London School. ~~ 


= 


PREMISES, HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, W.. __ 
i ¢ 


sington, have recently been erected,-and consist Of 
a music shop and. practising rooms‘onthe ground floor, he 


upper floors being occupied as flats. - Gee. 

. The front has its boundaries recessed in the upper 
portion and a bay window taken up for the thrée ‘storeys, 
thus forming a balcony on either side. The return walls. 
have been treated with glazed. tile panels ‘representing; 
famous musicians, by which means a certain amount of 
colour and interest is given to the facade. ' Re 
The materials used are Lawrencr’s red. bricks apd’ 
Kedon stone, and ‘steel casemehts fitted with leaded lights: 
for glazing. The builder was “Mr. A. H. Birp, and the 
works were designed and carried out under. the super- 
intendence of the architects, Messrs. BANISTER FLETCHER: 
& Sons. ee ae 


¢ 
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sh THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 


\ . evening last, Mr H. T. Hare, president, in the chair. 
~~ On the motion of the President a vote of condolence and 
sym pathy was passed to the relatives of the late Professor T. 
‘Roger Smith. “He had ‘been ‘intimately ‘connected with the 
Association, and many of the older members had passed 


through his classes. . 

ae House List, Session 1903-4. 
* The following were announced ‘tobe the principal officers: — 
President, Mr. H. T. Hare; vice-presidents, ‘Mr. R. S. Balfonr 
and Mr. Arnold’ Mitchell; hon. ‘secretaries, Mr. H. P. G. 


‘Maule and Mr. H. Tanner, jun.) 2: | 
Mr. W. H. WHITE read a paper entitled 


Ancient and Modern Town Houses; or, the Evolution 
of Domestic Architecture in ‘London. 

_ This title is perhaps too comprehensive for a short paper, 
and it should therefore be mentioned-at once that only certain 
phases of the subject can be considered within its limits. 
Between its two headings, however, one sees in dim per- 
‘spective much that is interesting in the gradual development 
of that class of buildings which, from the earliest grouping of 
dwellings ‘for mutual . protection down to such.a vast aggrega- 
tion of dwellings forming our modern London, has always been 
the nucleus from which, and around which, all other buildings 
have grown. 

._-Once the walls of a fortified’ town were built, the ever- 
increasing number ‘of inhabitants must have led up to the 
problem of getting as much accommodation ina limited space 
as possible, and limitation of space occurred in very early 
times, the result being that streets were narrow—mere alleys 
in most cases—and the picturesque. timbered and plastered 
overhanging storeys which were built down to the time of the 
Great Fire added to the difficulties of properly lighting the 
houses, and also of access of air. ge cig 

_ There is an interesting book entitled *‘The Evolution of 
the English House,” by S. O: Addy, and there are four volumes 
upon “ Domestic Architecture” by Turner and Parker, which 
trace the development of the house to the sixteenth century. 
Without dipping further, therefore, into the ancient history of 
town houses (although much that is interesting could be 
written théreon), we may take as sufficiently “ancient” the 
houses that were. built in the seventeenth century, and then 
trace the problems that an architect had to solve in old days 
and has now to solve in these bustling times. _ 

-. Starting from Wren and the impetus given to the develop- 
ment of the town house by,the Great.Fire of 1666, it may be 
noted that from that time to the middle of the eighteenth 
century there does not appear to have been any radical change 
in the type of plans adopted for the various classes of houses, 
By “classes” is here meant the small-sized town house, the 
middle-sized (both in terraces), and the town mansion. Of the 
first and second types there are few examples extant earlier 
than the eighteenth century, and of the mansions also, owing to 
the numerous alterations which have taken place, not many of 
these remainas first designed But, dating from the middle of the 
eighteenth century, we have innumerable examples of three 
‘types, and upon examining, them in detail, we shall find the 
same faults recurring. through each, and, let us hope, the 
ey gpation of these faults to a great extent in present-day 
WOrk.. | | 

_ It appears to have been the rule to have spent whatever 
time and thought was given to the planning of houses, until 
quite. recent ‘times, to the ground and first floors—the base- 
ments and upper floors being fearful and wonderful. 
all for “ my lord and lady,” and let the serving men and-women 
shift for themselves; “live, and be thankful,” was thought good 
enough for their motto, and they accepted the situation. The 
reception-rooms having been planned, the bedrooms, children’s 
and servants’ apartments had but little attention bestowed 
upon them, and were most frequently badly lighted, badly 
arranged and Jow in height. It is extraordinary why the early 
builders could have ever willingly burrowed down into the 
earth and increased their difficulties as to lighting and draining 
to such an extent. Ete, 

_No special scheme of house building appears to have been 
laid down prior to: Wren’s time, and his plan for rebuilding 
London after the Fire was not carried out vaccording to his 
ideas. Yet he and Hooke, who had a'so made a plan, and 
who, owing to their appreciation of it, had been appointed 
surveyors to the City by the Corporation, we are informed, were 
much overworked in setting out the rebuilding schemes. In 
h Pepys describes a fire in Mincing Lane—a detached 
cea not yet quite finished, and the benefit of brick was well 
feat. ys it burnt all inward and fell down within itself, So no 
a of doing more hurt.” Apparently, also, the jerry-builder 

as to the fore in the rebuilding, as our friend, Pepys, tells 


It was | 


| us :—“T hear (1668) that there is fallen down a new house, not 


quite finished, in. Lombard Street, and that there have been 
several so, they making use of bad mortar and bricks.” From 
this time almost to the end of. the seventeenth century no 
building schemes of any special note can now be followed with 
any advantage, so many alterations having taken place. 

Wren must have had so much to do-in his’ official capacity 
upon St Paul’s and in designing sixty City: churches with a 
few other trifles, that we can scarcely trace+his influence or 
that of any other. architect in the ordinary terrace house plan, 
although the traditions of his school of work can be seen in 
numerous instances. It is on record that he built a mansion 
for himself in Great Russell Street, but Elmes states that.in 
1823 “its noble front with majestic cantalever cornice was 
taken down by a speculating builder and ‘common Act of 
Parliament fronts run up for four houses in its stead.” 

In the eighteenth century a vast quantity of: houses were 
erected in London, and most of the principal residential squares 
and streets were laid out or rebuilt, with the exception of. por- 
tions of Belgravia and practically the whole of South Kensing- 
ton, this being nineteenth-century work. 

Devonshire, Square, City,,was laid out between 1620 to 
1670, but rebuilt later. Finsbury Square was laid out by the 
younger Dance in.1777, and was: the first public place in 
London lighted by gas. . Finsbury Circus was built in 1814; 
is glories have departed and huge blocks of offices have taken 
the place of most of the fine-old terrace houses. Bloomsbury 
Square was laid out in the seventeenth ‘century, but: rebuilt 
during the eighteenth and) nineteenth centuries. . Grosvenor 
Square, although laid out in 1695 by Kent, has been rebuilt to 
a great extent, and was “the last square lighted by gas.” 
Cavendish Square. was. commenced, in 1717 and 1718, but 
building was then checked by the bursting of the South Sea 
Bubble, and this square remained in an unfinished state for 
many years. James of Greenwich was the architect of the two 
fine houses still in existence on the north side and which are 
fine examples of Wren’s school. ; ‘ie ‘ 

The Brothers Adam built the Adelphi in 1768,.some. houses 
in Mansfield Street in 1768, Portland Place in 1778, 2 terrace 
of houses in Fitzroy Square in-1790-94, and as these.aré, stone- 
fronted they appear to have seen ‘that their favourite “ stucco” 


“was not all that could be desired. . Portman Square was begun 


in 1764 but:was not finished until twenty years afterwards, and 
was then described as “on the.outskirts of the town, approached 
on one side: by a read, unlit, unpaved and inaccessible by car- 
riages.” This brief list of dates gives. tis a rough outline of the 
history of the laying-out of some of the principal squares and 
terraces of houses built during the eighteenth century. 

It is a matter for reflection to trace in the evolution of town 
houses how the trend of fashion has moved westward—and 
here it may be interesting to note that in most towns the 
fashionable quarters are in the west—and “fashion” for cen- 
turies past in London has ever moved westward. Weare told 
that “the first emigrations of the. London merchants westward 
(who used to live over their shops) was about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and only those who had secured large 
fortunes and possessed reputations beyond the shadow of a 
doubt ventured as far as Hatton Garden.” 

We may now consider the work done in the nineteenth 
century to meet. this westward movement and soon discover 
that the speculator was again to the fore. Regent Street and 
Regent’s Park were laid out by John Nash from about 1812 to 
1820. Belgrave Square was built in 1825 from designs: by 
George Basevi, and Eaton Square, by Cubitt in 1827—“ Cubitt 
built”, being (long. afterwards) a sufficient guarantee for well- 
built houses. -This term is used advisedly, as, alas ! there is 
much to be deplored architecturally, From that, date to the 
work done upon the .Grosvenor,. Cadogan and Queen’s Gate 
estates (dating from about 1885), there is not much to inte- 
rest us. 

A very large amount of rebuilding has taken place upon 
these estates during the past twenty years, and fortunately a 
great deal of it has been done by some of our leading men,‘and 
here can be seen the work which must go down to future 
generations as some of the best town house work done during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

There is a considerable variety in the plans and elevations, 
and the development shows the reaction from the Portland 
Place and Harley Street terrace type. There is, no doubt, 
much that is charming in some of the new work done upon 
these estates, but whether the endless variety and “inconse- 
quence” of many of- the designs has not been produced at too 
great a sacrifice of dignity is a very moot question. This 
restlessness seems to be characteristic of the age, and it is 
interesting to speculate as to what would now be done in the 
designing of a row of terrace houses or a good “ square,” say 
by Mr. Norman Shaw, judging from the gradual development of 
his work from “ Craigside,” with its infinite variety and charm, 
and the dignity and reserve ‘shown in his final masterpiece, 
‘“‘Chesters.” In thé corner house in. Queen’s Gate, also -by 
Mr. Norman Shaw—although we are told he was given a cue 
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as to what was desired by the owner, yet it is well worth noting: 


that after a long. series of buildings. thoroughly. English in 
feeling, yet entirely fresh in. grouping and with detail all his 
‘own—we find him at the close of his.professional career reverting 
ito severer forms and. detail, allowing scale and proportion to 
take the place of picturesqueness, and really going back to the 
‘time when English architecture ceased to be a living style— 
viz the early’ Georges. 

Until that time there had been a gradual development, a 
real following-on of design and adapted to the requirements of 
the age. Since that time we have been ringing the changes 
on the Greek Revival, the Gothic Revival, and latterly rushing 
ito the Continent and coming back with sketch- books filled with 
innumerable “bits” to be grafted on to the next new work. 
‘But itis most interesting to see (as is apparent in so much 
that has been done during the past ten years) that the tendency 
‘is to return to our vernacular ;'to pick up the threads and to 
carry on the traditions of our own work, and surely it is worth 
avhile that our students should pause and study this reaction 
before Struggling’ to invent new forms. By the way, does this 
not often mean amorphous lumps of brick and stone with con- 
veritionakorangé trees growing’ over the fronts of buildings and 
bearing fruit?in the most extraordinary manner? This, how- 
ever,. is Wot a:paper on “Architectural Styles,” but the fore- 
going remarks are the outcome of studying the elevations of 
ché:Houses we have been reviewing, and it need not be assumed 
‘theysdre suggested with a view of checking individuality or 
wariety of. detail, for it may be noticed’ that although “style” 
‘has’ been’ kept in the Queen’s Gate house by Mr. . Shaw, 
individuality is also impressed upon the design—internally 
more than externally perhaps 

These thoughts take us: back to the works of the Brothers 
Adam, who, while adopting the characteristics of the vernacular 
‘stylej impressed an individiality:and refinement of detail on 
their work which does not appear to have been attained by any 
architect since. Examine the illustrations of their work and the 
skill in the “design” of their plans, the symmetry, proportion 
and refinement of detail in their decorations, and remember 
that they could and did treat their decorations architecturally; 
each reception-room and hall‘and staircase being separately 
‘studied ‘and treated—walls, ceilings, floors, chimney-pieces, 
windows, doors and even the window and door fittings and the 
furniture were designed in the same style and scale as the 
house and with the same delicacy of detail. The fenestration 
in the:work of the Brothers Adam was. designed to show the 
relative importance of the rooms, but (with the exception of the 
drawing-rdomi fldor) the windows in many cases -were too small 
to properly light’ and ‘ventilate the rooms; it is curious they 
failed to realise the great defect which a centre pier between 
two windows ‘produced as regards the effective lighting of a 
jong room end on tothe front. This applies to their London 
town «houses of the ordinary terrace type. Adam Brothers’ 
best work cam be seen in their detached mansions, where 
their skill in the grouping of fine suites of apartments and 
for producing grand vistas and effects can be seen to most 
advantage. 

The question of fenestration, formerly the keynote to the 
‘design and proportion of house fronts, seems in much of the 
work now being done to be relegated to the background, if not 
indeed forgotten in the craze for novelty of arrangement 
regardless of the position or needs of the rooms. The lower 
rooms, although requiring large windows in proportion to ‘their 
$ize (particularly in narrow streets) are frequently too small, 
whilst the upper floors are over-windowed, and the desire for 
variety is allowed’ to dominate the whole character of the 
front. This criticism applies to town house architecture, 
not blocks: of flats, where each floor is almost of the same 
importance. 

The Brothers Adam were individualists and, toa very great 
extent, the characteristics of their work died with them, to be 
revived, so far as internal decorations are concerned, a century 
after their great work was ended In the house, No. 25 Port- 
land. Place, said to have been built by Robert Adam for his own 
occupation, we have a good specimen of their work. 

The work of John Nash had none of their refinement of 
detail, although certain qualities of his work, viz. breadth of 
effect, grouping and:balance are well worth studying. Had 
the terraces of houses in Regent’s Park which he erected 
«Cornwall Terrace was designed by Decimus Burton, but the 
sameé feeling exists) been faced with stone instead of stucco, 
the effect now would impress us in quite a different manner. 
Indeed; a walk round Regent’s Park might convince the 
sceptical that breadth of effect may yet be obtained with a con- 
‘siderable: amount of variety, and there is an element of repose 
and dignity about these terraces sadly lacking in the work now 
in general vogue ; but this must not be confounded with the 
deadly monotony of the rows upon rows of stuccoed mon- 
strosities of the Cromwell Road type: “ Stuccoéd and usually 
also porticoed, and ‘bearing a gloomy likeness to an array of 
family vaults awaiting their occupants,” as Mrs. Cooke in 
“ Highways and Byways in London” recently said:- 


Until.some of our prominent estate owners amake The oppor. a 
tunity by. dealing with blocks, of houses at.a,time instead of 
solitary slips, there appears ‘little chance of any change’ from 
the kaleidoscopic effects in our streets which our present lack 
of system and scheme produces, On the Grosvenor | . 
Cadogan estates, although much good work has been: done, ye 
designs “jostle” each other. 

In dealing with recent work it is difficult to differentia te 
between the “characteristics of the plans of various architects, ‘ 
and it would be necessary to devote a special paragraph to the 3 
work of each man to bring out these points, but a study of the 
plans which have been’ published shows that in later years 
much has been done to give greater individuality to the plans — 
of even ordinary terrace-houses than was formerly the Case; 
but a writer has truly said that “except in the minority of 
instances town houses are not built: by the men who inhabit © 
them, and in rarer cases still it is where ground values and 
questions of light and air do not entirely overrule the esthetic — 
influences of architecture itself’’ Indeed, most of the best 
modern work is that which has been ‘done: by architects for 
special clients to meet the latters’ particular requirements; 
further, the site and its surroundings in many cases dictate the 
general laying-out of the ‘plan. Aspect must also: be con 
sidéred as fat'as possible, even in smoky, murky. London. 

Planning is perhaps not quite so interesting to students as 
designing the elevations, and yet the importance of the plan — 
cannot be over-rated, and the art or science of planning,’as 
shown in the works of the best masters, is a very different thing 
indeed from that which comes from less able fo and most 
certainly does ‘ count.” & 

Having received instructions to build a house in London— 
say, upon the site of an old one—the architect should study as 
far as. possible the client’s mode of living, his “hobby,” and the 
accommodation he requires, and must not forget that “cost” 
will enter largely into the question and enhance his difficulties, 
Further difficulties may then present themselves in the shape 
of Acts of Parliament.and London County Council by-laws, 
and neighbours’ rights (invested interests), if neglected by the 
architect, will probably land him and his client into sad trouble 
and worry’ In building upon a large estate other difficulties 
may be presented. The owner’s and his surveyors views 
require special attention, and with the popular cry against 
the ground landlords and their desire to meet their tenants 
in some instances and otherwise, sometimes compromises 
have to. be made, and the architect’s hands are by no — 
unfettered. 

We will’ now consider the planning of town howe more in 
detail, and it may be as well to mention that the detached town 
mansion is not dealt with in this paper. It is in itself a 
sufficient subject for a very interesting discussion, but general 
principles ‘can scarcely be laid down when conditions. and 
requirements are so varied. He 

In the modern town house of the terrace type, whether the 
frontage be 20 or 30 feet, the problem is much the same—that 
is, the same number of rooms, in a given locality, will be asked 
for, the keynote being the relation of the hall and staircase to 
the rooms. a 

Of the “ Adam” type, two examples exhibited show very 
well the charm of their work and their faults, judged by 
present-day requirements, and as indicating how much hinges 
upon a small point it will be observed that the sanitary block 
is in both cases at the extreme end of the ground and first 


floors, ana approached only through some of- the principal 


rooms. Upon examination of the Cadogan estate, Queen's 
Gate and Harley Street plans, now exhibited, it will be seen 
that modern ideas as to thé position ‘of the sanitary blocks have 
completely changed this type of plan. ! 

Most people ‘want to enter their rooms direct frown the hall 
or corridors, and that the rooms be not.“ passage” rooms from 
one part of the building to another. There is a tendency 


| (upon restricted sites) to omit the morning-room, and fo enlarge 


the hall and make it more like a room. There is no ‘doubt 
a considerable charm in this type of plan, and, where the stair- 
case is well treated and is not allowed to take up too much 
room, the hall becomes a useful lounge. | A good fireplace 
is “essential if it is to be so used, and well- arranged radiators 
materially add to the warmth and comfort of the house. Ifa 
staircase from the basement to the outer hall can be obtained, 
the inner hall is less liable to disturbance by the entrance of 
servants. 

Such a plan often permits of side lighting from an area 
which is most desirable, but usually the space given up to 
the area is‘ not sufficient—the air is stagnant and very little 
light is obtained, the result being again unsatisfactory. if 
“pairs” of houses can be built the areas’ become double in 
Size so far as light and air go, and this is a great gain to both 
houses. ; 

The usual “Adam” staircase is top-lighted, and arthought 
in many cases this has been effectively treated, the great defect 
is a gloomy hall.’ This can in some cases be avoided, and ina 
Harley Street house a window has been introduced upon — 
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‘palf-landing in addition to a good lantern light, thus flooding 
the hall and staircase with light and giving ample ventilation, 
which is not to be obtained by the merely top-lighted staiicase. 
‘This is a simple solution of the problem, and might be more 
often adopted with advantage. It breaks up the long shadows 
“cast by. the upper. flights of. stairs and landings, and gives a 
sense of brightness and airiness which has proved attractive. 
. There is another determinant as to the position of the staircase, 
‘and that.is the planning of the drawing-room, 7.e. first floor. 
If double or connected. drawing-rooms are required the stair- 
‘case cannot be taken up. between the rooms in the ordinary 
99 feet.to,30 feet frontage ; if, however, connected rooms be 
,not required, and the site is sufficiently deep, a central stair- 
case, lighted either from the top or from an area, or from both, 
-can be obtained, and examples of, this type are worth studying. 
A second staircase should wherever possible be provided— 
_in the smaller houses, of course, it is not possible—and its sub- 
stitute, although. sometimes, practicable, is expensive—it is’a 
-small passenger lift. But unless this can be worked by electri- 
city and arranged to be used. without a special attendant it is 
not of much use. Whilst dealing with the position of the stair- 
cases the relation of same to the kitchen is of great importance. 
In some of the old. plans the service appears to have been 
almost lost sight of, and the labour to the servants must have 
-been immense,.and would not be tolerated by the present-day 
.domestic-seryant. ; 
The diagrams exhibited have been prepared from published 
-plans or works actually carried out—in most cases show there- 
fore that the position of the hall and staircase settles the general 
dines of the, plan, although capable of much variety in detail 
according to the skill of the planner and the possibilities of the 
SHG 13: ‘ Ff e4 
_. Inthe smaller sized house.it is not always possible to have 
a central or even an important staircase, but a well-designed 
‘one adds to the character*of the house, and the very ordinary 
‘straight flight may be varied by reversing the bottom steps— 
and thus, by a little contriving, a position is secured for a fire- 
place ahd the ordinary “ passage” effect is avoided. "The 
rooms upon the ground floor usually required are a good 
-dining-room (and remember that 15 feet in width is the 
“minimum for comfort), a library and morning or pwn room, 
and a billiard-room is now more often asked for than formerly. 
If space be limited upon the ground floor a billiard-room can 
often be devised in the basement, but in such cases a staircase 
‘separate from the servants’ stairs should be arranged so that 
‘access can be obtained without passing through the servants’ 
xooms. The gentlemen’s water-closet and lavatory should be 
upon the ground floor and well screened. Passing to the 
drawing-room floor, we have to decide whether there are to be 
.two drawing-rooms or a single drawing-room and boudoir, with 
perhaps'a*guest’s bedroom. For the ordinary house a large 
dyawing-room, with smaller back ditto with large doors 
between and a small boudoir, is a very useful arrangement. If 
possible a water-closet and lavatory should be provided upon 
#his floor if a well-screened position can be discovered. If a 
guest’s bedroom be planned upon this floor a dressing-room 
and bathroom and water-closet is very desirable, and unless 
space prevents should be arranged. The second floor is 
usudllywgiven upto the heads of the family, and ordinary 
requirements demand :a good bedroom with dressing-room 
{large enough to use as an extra bedroom), bathroom and 
water-closet, and one or two smaller bedrooms. 


» The principal staircase can sometimes. with . advantage 
terminate on this floor, and the back staircase become the 
Staircase to the upper floors ; but it should in such a case be 
well arranged and of more importance than the ordinary back 
Stair. The drawback to this plan is that. it becomes common 
to the family and servants. A skilful planner can often solve 
this difficulty, however. 
_ The third floor usually follows the arrangement of the 
second floor. If there are children to arrange for, then special 
planning is required, and the accommodation should consist of 
a large day-room, two or three bedrooms, bath-room, water- 
closet, nursery pantry with sink, small larder, linen store, and 
plenty of cupboard accommodation—and a lift in this case 
. Saves much labour. On the’fourth floor the servants’ bed- 
rooms, box-room, cistern-room, and, if possible, isolation-room, 
Should be arranged, with easy access to the roof and from 
there to, adjoining roofs:in case ef fire. 
_. Descending to the basement, let us first glance at the plans 
of some old houses and compare them with those of recent 
date, and try and discern the reasons forthe development. It 
1$ a mystery that with the.drainage arrangements which existed 
(or the lack of them) down to quite recent times, that the 
th rate of London. has been so low. It was until quite 
recently a common occurrence? for the drainage to go into 
loosely-formed brick channels, very close to. the underside of 
the basement floors and leading to cesspools constructed right 
under the houses ; and in dealing with old houses:close search 
Should always be made. for open-jointed pipes laid in brick 
drains, and cesspools disused, but full of foul matter. , 
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As previously mentioned, it appears as if no careful study 
were made of the planning of the basement in the old houses— 
masses of brickwork, long dark passages and recesses abound, 
windows were absurdly small ; it seems almost impossible that 
servants could have lived under such conditions ; the. very 
defects of planning increased the staff required to do the work 
of the house, for dark rooms and passages are almost synony- 
mous, with dirty rooms, and passages. .Many of the old 
examples. show that the position sometimes selected for the 
kitchen-was about as far from the dining-room as ‘possible, and 
lifts were not then in use, The water-closets shown ina well- 
known book lead out of the men-servants’ bedrooms, and in 
many of the Harley Street houses as originally planned, the 
water-closets were against the party-wall and without a. ray of 
light, and no outside ventilation was possible. These defects, 
together with the old open-jointed drains and cesspools, were, 
indeed, strange and awful combinations. The examples are 
typical of hundreds of such cases. which existed until quite 
recent years, and, indeed, are not yet extinct. 

The difficulties of the older architects were increased by the 
necessity of providing laundries and bakehouses, which were 
often placed in the basement. Steam laundries and bakeries 
have helped to solve these difficulties, and we are able to con- 
centrate and centralise the work and service of the basement 
to a very great extent. No part of the house will pay better 
for able planning than the basement. 

It will not be necessary to describe in detail the rooms 
required in the basement, but only to insist that their proper 
relation to each other and to the upper rooms is of the utmost 
importance for the economical working of the house. - It. was. 
time that the old order gave place to the new, and that the 
comfort and welfare of the servants, be taken into consideration, 
for without such consideration the comfort of the owners and 
occupiers must certainly be lessened and an abnormal staff of 
servants will be required to do the housework. 

The problem of how to adapt old houses such as are here 
indicated—to bring them, in the words of the house agents, 
“modernised up to date”—is one often presented to, the archi- 
tect, and it may be useful to note how such problems have 
been dealt with quite recently. ; 

By studying carefully how to concentrate the service, by 
rearranging the rooms, by enlarging the window openings, 
obtaining borrowed lights and glazed , doors wherever possible, 
many of these old basements can be made light, easy to work 
and perfectly healthy; but. it is not a task to be entered upon 
lightly, and will often call for more skill:and patience than the 
average man cares to bestow upon the matter. _ These exercises 
are, however, of very great use to the house-planner, as: from 
the very defects ‘one learns what to avoid in-planning new 
work. 

There are numerous small points that go towards the 
proper equipment of even an ordinary-sized town house. 
Amongst them may be mentioned :— Plenty of cupboard accom- 
modation and good linen stores—but see that these are m 
suitable positions. A carefully arranged dinner and service 
lift from the basement to the top floor, if possible, and large 
enough for coals and ordinary luggage, should be arranged. 
The well of the back staircase is a good position, but this some- 
times is further from the dining-room than is desirable. Tele- 
phones or speaking-tubes from each floor to the basement save 
much labour. Hot and cold water service upon each bed- 
room floor, and at least two bath-rooms, are required in a well- 
arranged house of the class we are considering. The careful 
arrangement of the electric lighting to control and to avoid 
waste must be studied, and the architect is the proper person 
to arrange these matters, which should be thought of when the 
plans are being made to avoid trouble and annoyance after- 
wards. The Public Health by-laws must not be forgotten, and 
the proper arrangement and disposition of the bath-rooms, 
water-closets, housemaid’s sinks, &c,, if not well considered in 
planning, lead to trouble and waste of money to an alarming 
extent, g 
No doubt all these considerations have added greatly to the 
difficulties of modern house planning, but by dint of much 
patience and persistent labour the various offices can be 
properly and correctly placed and—although we may envy our 
brothers of the craft who in earlier times had practically solvéd 
their problems when the ground and first-floor plans were 
made—we of this day must face our difficulties and take our 
pleasure in solving them. We must not be content with a thing 
that “will do,” nor relax our efforts until we feel we have 
arrived at that happy compromise, the best that can be done 
“ under the circumstances of the case.” When the plans are all 
carefully drawn out, then is the time to study in detail: the 
position and size of doors, fireplaces and windows, to throw 
light into the dark corners, to provide a proper place for every- 
thing, and therefore leave no chance for a thing to be out of its 

lacese- er 
oe The little more, and how much it is—the little less and 
what worlds away !”—BROWNING. RS 

The architect should.be his own severest critic, and should 
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not rest so long as he can see theie is a point which can b 
improved. 
~The examination of the plans published in our excellent 
professional journals show. often enough that this is not 
done, and very imperfectly and badly arranged houses are still 
being planned and unfortunately built. Our young architects 
‘should make use’of the many advantages these illustrations 
offer them by way of examples, and when real practical work 
comes they should first carefully consider what bas been done 
before committing themselves to working drawings, which may 
not be the best solution of ‘the problem. Finally, if we are to. 
arrive at dignified and comfortable houses, “cranky” notions 
and mere eccentricity—which is commonly called “ originality ” 
—must be set aside. 

Most people require houses to live in. We should therefore 
strive to concentrate the work of the house to make it, as far 
as possible, bright, cheerful, and ‘well arranged and well con- 
structed. / Give every opportunity to let such ‘sunshine as we 
are blessed with enter the house wherever possible, and by ‘so 
doing you will add greatly to the health and comfort of its 
occupants. | ‘ ; 

The paper was fully illustrated; old prints, diagrams and 
plans were exhibited round the room on screens, 

Professor BERESFORD PITE, who proposed a vote of thanks 
for the paper, said the notes and’ remarks would be useful to 
those who were concerned in the uses and requirements of the 
large London house. Simple’ planning was the architect’s 
chief aim: The hall should be of ample size, large enough to | 
have the rooms opening around it. The complicated plan had 
a charm in country houses, but in London it became a nuisance. 
It was well to break the staircase into flights. 

Mr. Max Clarke seconded the vote, supported by Messrs. | 
T. H. Watson,'-H. S. Collings, H. Lovegrove, F. Hooper, ; 
J. Boyton, John Murray and Dr. Voelcker. 


~ VENTILATION AND WARMING." a] 


Abc object of this paper is (1) to\impress upon architects | 
and others the’great: importance of: proper ventilation in | 
all buildings intended for the occupation‘of-man. It was 
actually stated on’ good authority at the Sanitary Institute 
about two years ago that ‘there was scarcely a building in the 
country that was:effectually and efficiently ventilated 

2. Allow me to remind you ‘that ‘there are two essentials 
which are necessary to insure the continuance of our existence, 
viz, air and food The former (air) is’ by far the most im- 
portant—we might live days without food, but we could exist 
but a few moments only without air. We might exist for years 
on impure ‘food, if not actually poisonous; but a very small 
additional quantity of certain impurities, produced by respira- 
tion and combustion, would and often do prove fatal. It has 
been stated, and is a fact, that ‘‘man’s own breath is his 
greatest enemy,” proving beyond a doubt that God’s greatest 
material gift to man is pure air 

Before proceeding to the more practical part of our subject 
I must ask you to kindly allow me to refresh your memories on 
a few points connected with air. 

3. The composition of air in its natural state:— 


Oxygen (the vital gas) 20°90 per cent. 


Nitrogen (diluent) . EET 7OD we ak 

Carbon dioxide (CO,) EEG‘O4 Sys 

Argon . : : sea T0083, 
Aqueous vapour (according to temperature) 1-12 grains per cent. 
Ammonia :: Trace. 


Organic matter, ozone, mineral sults, 


inorganic matter bs : Variable. 
In towns, sulphurous acid and _ sul- 
phuretted hydrogen Trace. 


Fortunately the first three important gases are found to be 
very. uniform.in their,proportions in every part of the world. It 
should: be borne in mind,. when warming, that a certain quantity 
of aqueous.-vapour,is»necessary,for health ; generally about 70 
per cent, of humidity, is found, to be.the mest: satisfactory. It 
may. be remarked. that:.a) considerable; quantity of; suspended | 
matter injurious;to health:is;often found wm: the: air, in towns, but | 
the air in|the country \and, at. high elevations is generally-pure. | 


The‘ air.is naturally purified. by the wind, and rain ; ‘the latter | 
carries down, the, gases to.the, earth—CQ, is. thus,absorbed by | 


the ground to the: benefit of vegetation, and the. purity.of the, 
air. Plant life:is-also a great purifier of the,air; as it absorbs 
CO,. - The latter.is. seldom: found. in thejair,in greenhouses.. 
4..An adult: on an, average. performs about .t7 respirations 
per minute, during which he inhales and exhales,about 16 cubic 
feet of air per hour; in the process. the, air-when. in the lungs 


7 


the Society of Architeets.on-March 19 by | 
member of the Council; (professional) member, 
and late Chief Surveyor, War Office.: 


* A. paper. read. before 
Mr. B. R: Tucker, 
Sanitary Institute, 
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| So that 3,000 cubic feet of air is generally admitted: as 
' '| quantity necessary per individual per hour.’ 


or steam: cails,.or by exhaust fans... Theresisanobjection:t 
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loses from 4 to 5 per cent. of oxygen, which is absorbed by the 
blood during-its aération; the exhaled air contains about 5) per 
cent. CO,—equal to 08 cubic feet of CO, per hour! ~ Of cotirse 
this: quantity varies according tothe size of the individual, also 
whether he is in a state of rest or energy. It is also’ influenced 
by the temperature. ' Less than one-half is exhaled when the 
temperature is at about 90 degs. than when it is at the freezing- 
point. It has ‘been found on: an average that in ‘a’ mixed 
assembly o 6 cubic feet of CO, per hour may be taken as a fair 
‘average. TTR : Raa, ge <a 
5. It is now admitted ‘by all authorities on ventilation that 

as a rule, and for convenience, the amount ‘of ‘CO, ‘in the air 
may also be taken to represent the other impurities with which 
it is usually contaminated, as the other impurities have been 
found, when the ‘heat is not great, to vary in* the“same propor- 
tions as the CO.,. pe DOE A * 
-6. Taking CO, then as the standard of all impurities, we 
find there are only four parts of this gas in‘every 10,000 cubic 
feet of pure air, and that it cannot be increased beyond 50 per 
cent. (or 0006) without being unfit for breathing. oat 


When ‘oo06 it can be, perceived by the sense of smell. 

‘0008 (or I00 per cent. above pure air) it is offensive, _ a 

»5  ‘OOTO (or 150 per cent. above pure air) it is most offensive. 
7 a , r % ote | + Ek, 


Any further increase cannot be distinguished by the sense 
of smell, as it becomes dulled by the breathing of foul»air. 
We, therefore, have a limit of permissible impurity,of ‘0002. 
It is the object of ventilation to keep the impurities. within this 
limit. : 56 : Paracel a Reg: | 
7. We have now to see. what quantity of fresh. air has to be 
supplied per hour when 06 cubic feet of CO, is taken as given 
off by each individual, so that the standard of purity may be 
maihtained. - It will be seen that to dilute 06 cubic feet of CO, 
to bring it to the standard of. the limit of permissible impurity, 
Viz, "0002 (OF s7yy)) it must be mixed with 5,000 times its bulk 
of air :=+ F : i i age 1 Ly 
=0'6 by 5,000 = 3,020 cubic feet. 


oe 


the 
This. quantity 
does not represent the amount of cubic space required’ per 
individual, as the cubic space is reduced in practice by the 
changing of the air—if changed .three times in-the hour the 
cubic space is reduced to 1,000 feet; if changed six times it is 
reduced to 500, and so on. In estimating the quantity of air 
required we must not omit, if gas is used, to allow 1,800 cubic 
feet of air for every cubic foot of gas consumed,'so that the 
products of combustion may be properly diluted; consequently, 
a 5-feet gas burner is equivalent to three adults, and requires 
9,000 cubic feet of air per hour to dilute the products of its 
combustion. We seldom realise how important it is that we 
should always have a proper supply of pure air, so as to insure 
the aération or purification of the blood, upon which depends 
the maintenance of good health. ee 

8. Successful ventilation may be stated as that which pro- 
vides air in sufficient quantity, of good quality, possessing a 
suitable temperature and humidity Well distributed without 
draughts. Complete and prompt removal of the vitiated air. 
The whole process being practical and economical. | 

Ventilation may be classed generally under the two 
ing heads :—“ Natural” and “ Artificial.” 

9. Natural ventilation may: be described as that which 
requires no special apparatus involving expense in working it, 
but is dependent on the movements produced in the air in 
consequence of its varying densities, which are‘ produced by 
the varying temperatures: and humidity. In a climate like 
ours we nearly always have a lower temperature outside a 
building than inside, which insures the chief-element required 
for natural ventilation. This. difference of temperature may 
not exist during the summer months ; ventilation may then be 
obtained by opening windows, which should be ‘specially con- 
structed with a deep bottom bead fixed to the frame for the 
purpose. The movement or circulation of the air ‘depends 
upon a. property it possesses of expanding when heated, which 
it does at the rate of 00203 of its volume for each degree of 
Fahrenheit, assisted by the moisture it contains. When ex- 
panded it becomes, lighter, and.is then by the law of gravitation 


follow: 


forced: upwards: by the: cooler. and: denser.air: surrounding it. 


Wind is produced by this:cause.as) well as-natural‘ventilation,. 
1o..Artinicial., ventilation may. be:desertbed : as ‘that ‘whi 
‘requires, constant Supervision.’and: expenditure: to ‘ins 
proper:working.; It: is: divided;,inte: two: system: 
and “plenum, or :extractian, and; propulsion; “Hach thas 
idvacates, but. .of. both:it: may:be::said: that: they are: costl 
‘working, besides: requiring. great care in(theirimanagement,..» )/ 
In. the vacuum. or. extraction: system, strong\,cutrents: are 
produced in: the; outlet or ‘up-cast:shafts: by means of hot-water 


this system when the current in the up-cast shafts is sufficiently: 
strong, as it then causes. every aperture: to; become an‘ inlet), 
drawing impure air from, sources, not intendéd.. There is ‘also: 
another: serious difficulty in buildings. having; only one up-cast: 


ul 
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Hospital Wards. 

_ 13. It is possible that, as‘a rule, natural ventilation is best 
suited for hospital wards, especially when they are of ample 
cubic capacity, particularly as the open-air treatment by widely 
opened windows is now being practised in even certain London 
hospitals with beneficial results. The extracting power of the 
exhaust shafts: should be aided, when necessary, by artificial 
heat, so as’ to inSure the prompt removal of vitiated’air. No 
doubt air maintained at 60 degs: Fahr., as in the plenum 
system, 1s somewhat enervating and depressing for hospitals, 
whereas the results of the open-air treatment would appear to 
show that a good supply of fresh cool air invigorates the system 
and increases the power of its resistance to germs, inasmuch as 
cool air is condensed air, and consequently imparts a larger 
quantity of oxygen into the system; it is also less liable to 
contain the germis of disease. 


haft, the rooms most remote from it scarcely get any current 
tall. For these reasons this system is in little favour. + — 
_-The plenum or propulsion system has many advocates, as, 
nlike any other; the air can be taken from any desired source, 
way from contaminations ; it can be filtered, washed, warmed 
r cooled,as desired. It is then driven by fans through tubes: 
r ducts (generally placed in ‘the basement), from ‘these it is 
onveyed by up-cast shafts tothe several rooms, &c., the air in’ 
ach case: discharging ‘by a hopper-mouthed louvred opening) 
he louvres fixed at-an angle of 4o degrees), so that the air 
jay impinge against the ceiling The opening is placed not 
sss than-7 feet 6 inches -above the ‘floor, so that the air may 
ischarge over the heads of ‘the occupants; it then strikes the 
pposite wall, where it. descends (split up), returns’ across the, 
90m to the foot of the wall at which it entered; itis here forced 
to outlet shafts, the openings of which are at the floor level. 
n the case of very large rooms the inlets may be on both sides 
f the rooms, and the foul air drawn through apertures formed 
t intervals in the floor.- In any case, the position of the outlet 
just be such as will insure an absence of inconvenience and 
raught. ieieresnaes. ptt 9 . 

In no case should cold fresh air be drawn through the 
oor, or draughts will be produced about the feet of the 
ccupants. The outlet shafts should be carried up through the 
yof and terminate each with a louvred top at some height 
bove the ridge of the roof Ms 

The advantages ‘of this system are:—(a) The purest air 
vailable can be used’; (4) it can be cleansed, warmed or cooled | 
s desired ; (c) it can be changed, even eight or ten times in 
n hour, without causing draughts; (d) can be equally dis- 
ibuted to every part of the‘room; (e) all vitiated air can be 
riven out; (7) efficiency is secured independent of the force 
fthe wind. igi: 

The disadvantages are :—(z) The long lengths of tubes or 
ucts so necessary to this system, which are so liable to become 
sated with dust, and consequently be a means of polluting the 
ir as it passes through them; (4) the great cost of the 
stallation and the constant cost of working it ; (c) great care 
ad intelligence required in working it. 

All inhabited rooms should be ventilated by means of fresh- 
ir inlet ventilators and outlet foul-air flues. The natural 
ystem of ventilation is best suited for general use, as ‘it is 
expensive and simple to work. 

2 abe -.» Domestic Rooms 

11. Each room should be supplied with, fresh air by means 
fa suitable ventilator, having an adiustable valve controlled, 
yacord, It should be fixed in a drop-channel opening in the 
ater wall near the ceiling, and furthest from the fireplace. 
he opening should be protected on the outside by a galvanised 
inged grating.. The foul air should, escape, by means of a 
ue, of suitable size, formed. in the chimney-stack between the 
noke flues, with an opening into it near the ceiling, protected 
y a grating, ornamental or plain. The heat of the smoke 
ues would insure a more rapid escape of the foul air. The 
roducts of combustion from gas should be conducted into the 
ul air flue by means ofa ventilator in the ceiling.’ In certain 
ses, as in living-rooms, a portion of the incoming fresh air 
ight be warmed by means of a ventilating grate of approved 
mstruction, All inhabited rooms should have fireplaces for 
entilation. . gr 

_. Large Rooms, Halls, Churches, Schools, &c. 

12.-In this class of building the fresh air is usually supplied 
y means of Tobin’s tubes. These should be of a suitable size 
id sufficiently numerous’ to insure that the air is sufficiently | 
Hit Up so'as not to produce‘a draught: ‘When practicable, | 
e fresh air passing through them should be warmed‘ by: means | 
hot-water or ‘steam. coils placed in suitable: chambers’ ‘in | 
mmunication with them. ~The’ air should enter.the Tobin’s | 
bes as much above the ground as practicable-to.avoid ground | 
npurities’ In the*case”of windows, especially’ if large,’ it ‘is | 
visable to place “direct” or direct-indirect” radiators under : 
em; if desired the radiators’ may bé~placed in cases or | 
lambers; this is a good arrangement, as it'effectually prevents | 
id draughts being produced by the cooling effect of the glass | 
= cody The Tobin’s tubes and cases of radiators may | See Le ES 
*SO'designed that they form a ‘portion of the architectural | : | : 
atures of the bbuikting. All windows should at least -have a THE NATIONAL GALLERY, DUBLIN. 


artion of their surfaces made to open; it should be of the oe EE aedinons say made to the above building. fro. the 
- ‘designs and under the superintenden ’ . 


t form of opening, well above the heads of the occupants 
tha Batt corer: Manly Deane, the surviving partner of the well-known firm of 


it a good supply of fresh air can. be’ introduced in warm | j ‘ t 
eather. A portion of the incoming fresh air might be warmed | Sir Thos. N. Deane & Son, of Dublin, have not only practically 
doubled the original area of the building, but by the arrange- 


y @-ventilating grate of approved construction. The foul air. 0 dir 
ould ‘be removed by exhaust shafts ‘terminating above the | ment of dividing the additional space into séparate rooms of 
dge of ‘the roof, each surmounted by .an extracting cowl or | about 30 feet square a much greater wall space is gained. 

-ntilator, having considerable extracting power when acted on The additions consist of a basement floor for storage and 
y the wind—when there is no wind the current in the extracting | workshops, and two other floors; the front portion of the 
‘exhaust shafts should be maintained by the employment of | building facing’ Merrion Square contains the entrance hall, and 
as-J€ts or a hot-water or steam: coil placed ’in their lower end, | is otherwise devoted to the Milltown library—a large room 
t bya cast-iron stove pipe fixed in the centre of the shafts and | which will ‘serve as the board-room—the directors’ room, 
Tminating above the cowl. is '/ " secretaries’ room and other administrative offices. The rear 


. Large Schoolrooms. 

14. It is maintained on good authority that the plenum 
system is the best for large schoolrooms, as it insures an equal 
distribution of warm pure air to each ‘scholar; It has been 
ascertained. that more mental vigour and increased working 
power are obtained with this system ‘of ventilation than with 
natural ventilation. It is stated that Dr. Kerr’s observations 
made on the air in natural and mechanically ventilated schools 
at Bradford, when over 250 tests were made for CO, during 
2$ hours of afternoon school” work, showed that in the 
naturally ventilated schools the CO, gradually increased from 
about o 8 up to about 2°8 volumes per 1,000'cubic feet, whereas ii 
those. mechanically ventilated the amount of CO, remained 
steadily at 08 per 1,000 cubic feet all the time. The plenum 
system would be too expensive for small schools, consequently 
natural ventilation must be employed in these. 


Barrack-rooms. 

15. Perhaps there is no instance where ventilation is put to 
SO severe a test as in barrack-rooms, where a number of men 
live, eat and sleep continuously in the same room. The cubic 
space allowed is 600 cubic feet per man, and the inlets and out- 
lets for air are equal to 10 square inches per man.: Half the 
quantity of the incoming air is warmed by the ventilating grate. 
The result of this system of ventilation is found to be satisfac- 
tory, although the area of 10 square inches. would appear too 
small. No doubt a quantity of fresh air is admitted in this, as 
in other cases, by the doors and windows, and carried off by 
the chimney flues; in this, way it is possible) each man may 
obtain 3,009 cubic feet of air per hour, the air being changed 
‘probably about five times.during that period. 


Size of Ventilator and Flues. 

16. This is important; it is, however, impossible. to lay 
down a hard and fast rule. Generally it is considered that 
24 square inches of area per individual, independent of the 
chimney, will be found sufficient. Less than this would be 
sufficient if the outlet shafts exceed 25 feet in height. A velo- 
city of 5 feet of ‘air per second through an area of 24 square 
inches will produce 3,c09 cubic feet per hour, the quantity 
required. It should be stated that the foregoing quantity 
makes no allowance for a large supply of air which enters by 
the doors and windows, also through, the walls, which. are 
somewhat porous, and escapes up the chimney flue. Probably 
from 30 to 50 per cent. might be deducted as approximately 
representing this quantity, especially as an ordinary fire 
requires 3 to 4 feet of draught per second and a strong fire 
about 6 feet. A velocity of 5 feet per second at the ventilators 
‘will not produce more than about 3 feet in the room, which is 
the maximum.that. cam be. endured. when ,the temperature is 
-about, 50 .deg. Fahr: The lower: the,.temperature the less 
Should .be,the: velocity. . One foot per.second is.sufficient.when 
the temperature _is .about.35 deg: Fahr. _ The position..of: the 
ventilators should. be -very carefully studied so. as to.prevent . 
draughts. A draught may be defined.as.a current of air.which 
produces-a sense of -chill. A prolonged cold-air bath may be 
very disastrous in its effects ; in fact, a draught is dangerous. , 

_ (To. be concluded.). 
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portion of the new buildings which are built parallel-with the 
‘old Gallery, with 'a courtyard between, contains the additional 
gallery space, and consists of seven rooms ez sucfe on the 
ground-floor level and seven rooms on the first floor, six of the 
rooms on the ground floor being octagonal on plan. This form, 
owing to the rooms being side-lighted, was suggested by the 
director, Sir Walter Armstrong, and the effect is most pleasing 
‘and successful. ‘All the rooms on the upper floor are top-lighted 
The new galleries communicate with the old at both ends on 
each floor. 

-! Externally the new.work has only one elevation of 
importance, viz. on the east towards, Merrion Square, the others 
being perfectly plain walls built of Black Calp limestone. But 
on the east the building is faced with granite ashlar and 
Portland stone dressings. The architect had a difficult prob'em 
in dealing with this front, for he was bound to follow the hori- 
zontal lines of the old Gallery, and was limited vertically 
between the existing entrance and the wall of an adjoining 
garden, which limitation prevented the portico through which 
the building is.entered from being placed centrally. 

' The portico which forms the lower storey has four columns 
with square blocks or rustications on the shafts, with archi- 
trave and cornice over, and the upper floor has an arcade of 
three arches on festooned columns. This arcade was originally 
designed as an jopen. loggia, but such was considered un- 
‘desirable, and the arches are now filled, having on the first 
floor square-headed windows: and on the second floor three 
circular windows concentric with the arches over the columns. 
The main cornice of the building is a continuation of that on 
the old Gallery. 

The contractors for the. work have been Messrs. Michael 
Meade & Son, of Great Brunswick Street, Dublin, and they 
have carried it-out with great care and attention, and to the 
satisfaction of the architect and their-employers, the Board of 
‘Public Works for Ireland. bit 

‘The: entire: cost.of the work, exclusive of clerk of works’ 
salary. and architect’s fees, has been 18,9067. Ios., a sum well 
within the contemplated cost. 

The heating of the buildings, which includes the re- 
arrangement of the old system, has been carried out by Messrs. 
‘Boyd & Son, ‘of Paisley, at the moderate cost of 816/, which 
sum is included in:above total. The teak-block flooring of the 
-ground: floor,,&c. has been done by Messrs. Geary & Walker. 
‘The .carved: walnut. trimmings of the door opes between the 
‘Gallery rooms has been executed by Signor Carlo Cambi, of 
Siena, in his usual beautiful style and workmanship. 

Sir Walter Armstrong has expressed the opinion that this is 
now “‘the best picture gallery in the.United Kingdom,” and 
Mr. Deane is to be much congratulated on his success. 
“The addition of this noble set of chambers, says the /rzsh 
Times, has enabled the director’ of the Gallery and his 
‘assistants to rearrange and set off with much better advan- 
‘tage than hitherto the splendid collection of paintings and 
‘of statuary which constitute the Gallery ; and we can- 
not. do better in describing the immense _improve- 
ments which: have been effected than to give some idea 
of the mode which the director has adopted to make the 
‘possessions under his care more readily available. First of all, 
it shouldbe noted that one of the most important results of the 
addition of the twelve new rooms and the beautiful connecting 
passages is that all the pictures and every art object in the 
keeping of the authorities have been rehung, replaced and 
made available, and that every picture has been brought down 
and placed in‘a position in which its characters, its beauties, 
or, as it may be, its defects, are brought into what, for want of a 
better phrase, may be styled the natural plane of vision. This, 
it is quite needless to point out, is a very important feature of 
the new Gallery. None of the pictures are now skied—they are 
all “‘on the line,” and their inspection and examination is no 
longer attended by those difficulties which were entailed in the 
old days. 

The rearrangement of the collection has been done most 
effectively. The old Gallery—that is the chief room upstairs— 
is now given up completely to the Italian school, the Venetian 
pictures occupying one side, and the other “Italians” the 
opposite. The other old rooms are allotted to the English, 
French and Spanish specimens, one of the rooms, that on the 
left of the staircase, being monopolised by Turner. On the left- 
hand wall are hung the well-known pictures of the master 
which have long been amongst the most valued and interesting 
treasures of the Gallery; the opposite wall being reserved 
for the Turner series from the “Liber Studiorum,” presented 
by. Stopford Brooke. The water-colours have now all been 
grouped, the old room under the staircases having been 
entirely remodelled. The old offices have been added to the 
apartment, and the officials are accommodated in the new 
block. Amongst the most interesting features of the room are 
the ‘Burton pictures and studies of drapery, including that 
marvellous bit of water-colouring, ‘‘ Heelelil and Hilde- 
brand—the Meeting on the Turret Stairs.” There are 
about a hundred English and Irish water-colours added 


to the collection, which is now beyond all doubt a most rey 
sentative and fascinating one... This room is enhanced 
Watteau’s drawings, and a priceless little pen sketch 

Diirer The six chambers on the upper floor of. 

new building, together with the connecting galleries, 
allotted to the Flemish, German and Dutch schools. The 
pictures are rearranged in them, and amongst the new o 
may be mentioned a most delightful study in still life 
Christian Luckx, ten pictures bequeathed by Sir Henry Ban 
by Dutch and Flemish masters, and amongst them should 
be missed a most remarkable artistic production, It j 
representation of Christ in the House of Martha and, Mz 
the figures in which are by Rubens, the landscape and acc 
sories by Brueghel and Kessel, and the architecture by D 
van Delen. The Rubens part of the work, it is unnecessary 
say, is the choicest; the figures are deliciously f 
portioned, and are instinct with life, grace and bea 
but it cannot be said that the rest of the picture is 
any way admirable. There is a figure within the ho 
originally painted as a woman, which for some reason 
another was altered and ‘turned into a man, and altogether 
work is perhaps one of the most extraordinary artistic med] 
in existence In Room 18—one of the new set—the splen 
example of Hondecoeter, a study of poultry, is not likely to 
overlooked. At the end of the suite there are the three roc 
in which.the Milltown collection will be housed. Amongst 
advantages which will be derived from the erection of ther 
Gallery. will.be that an-art library will be able to be brou 
into existence, of which there is already in the possessior 
the director a very promising nucleus. The intention is 
have inthis library principally valuable and important wo 
of reference in relation to the fine arts, and above 
the authentic catalogues of notable collections of painti 
and sculpture This library will be available to stude 
and should prove a most useful addition to the Gallery. 

The ground floor of the.new building, which is, like 

upper, divided into six apartments, practically forms 

National Portrait Gallery. Each of the rooms is built 
octagonal shape, and—if we may be permitted to make an 71 
bull—are 39 feet square The length of the suite is 180f 
This portrait gallery is now perhaps the most interest 
section of the entire Gallery ; at all events, it has for Ii 
people a very special and fascinating interest In it are ht 
the portraits of illustrious Irishmen and Irish women and ct 
brated personages connected with the history and fortunes 
the country There are some “extraordinary stretches,” | 
of which is the hanging of the portrait of Garrick, but after 


‘did not that great actor achieve a few of his finest triumphs 


the historic theatre in Crow Street, and why not therefore ¢ 


him a frame in the collection in:which the Viceroys. 


acknowledged to have the right to appear? « We have noth 
but praise for the way in which the collection has been grouy 
The old fortrait gallery, which heretofore contained all’, 
portraits, hung high up and low down, is now dedicate 
engraved portraits, mostly mezzotints anda few pictu 
including “The Wedding of Eva ‘and _— Strongbe 
and “The Meeting of the Volunteers,” both so familiar 
everybody. Amongst the fresh exhibits in this room ar 
facsimile of Diirer’s drawing of Irish soldiers, which is in. 
Berlin Museum. It was done in 1521, and has consideré 
historical and antiquarian value ;-and a -modern- mezzotint 
the picture of Her late Majesty at the age of four, which is 
the Dulwich Gallery, London. The other portraits are grou 
according to periods, from the Williamite period to the presi 
in each room the period is indicated by.a notice board. . 
cannot.do more than congratulate Sir Walter Armstrong u. 
the great care and success with which he has attended to’ 
most important part cf the collection in particular. It is. 
possible to indicate the trouble that his assistants and him 
must have taken in settling this section alone, and they h 
succeeded in making a most. interesting pictorial histor) 
Ireland during some of the most exciting periods of our natic 
story. We can only afford space.to indicate a few ‘“novelti 
in the collection. There are portraits of J. Blake Dillon” 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, given by the latter before his de: 
and to them will be added a portrait of Davis and a picture 
MacManus, entitled, ‘“ Reading the /Vadzon,” also presentec 
Duffy. J. B. Yeats’s “Butt” is a splendid likeness, and | 
“‘ Curran,” by Lawrence, which was bought by Lord Iveagh 
close on 900/., and given by him to the Gallery, is one of then 
characteristic pieces of portraiture it is possible, to conce 
The Lord Kilwarden, who met such a tragic fate this year a « 
turyago in High Street, the Right Hon. David La Touche, and 
Lucas, of Freeman's Journal fame, are new. The last-menti 
work is by Thomas Hickey. The Garrick, by Johann Zoff 
is a very engaging portrait. The marble bust of. Swift, sat 
be by John Cunningham; the contemporary portrait of Qu 
Elizabeth, a work of first-rate importance and value; the bre 
statuette of James II., the sketch by Lely of the Queen 
of Modena, are all novelties in the Gallery. ee 
The room devoted to Old Dublin, which contains maps | 
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stches of the metropolis at various periods from 1610, the 
‘e of the earliest known map, should ‘have a very strong 
cination for the citizens. There are displayed in it not only 
ithe most important of the old maps, but the interesting 
ws by James Malton, Brocas, James Mahony and others. 
thony’s view, taken from the spire of St. George’s Church! in 
53, iS a marvel of detailed drawing. - 


LIGHTNING RESEARCH. 
HE committee formed two years ago by the Royal Institute 
of. British Architects and the Surveyors’, Institution to 
estigate the action of lightning, strokes on buildings with.a 
w to the improvement of current methods of protection, 
the beginning of the year decided to confine their attention 
‘the future to cases where buildings were struck and injured 
spite of the provision of lightning-rods for their protection. 
it of sixty cases recorded for the committee in 1901 no fewer 
in twelve were of buildings fitted with some form of lightning- 
aductor. Considering the numerical ratio of protected to 
n-protected buildings, and allowing for the fact that pro- 
ted structures are usually in some of their parts in more 
posed positions than the non-protected, the proportion must 
considered extremely unequal. [ 
In face of some recent’ disasters brought to the notice of 
e committee it is not surprising that dissatisfaction is felt 
th the system recommended by the Lightning Rod Confer- 
ce of 1882: Last year the committee’s observers sent’ in 
yorts of sixteen protected buildings struck ,by lightning— 
me slightly, others very seriously injured, or entirely destroyed 
parts. Details of these will be given in the final report of 
2 committee, together with comments thereon. An interest- 
z case may be quoted. It is that of a large country house in 
issex, erected some twenty-eight. years ago, and till recently 
thout any form of protection. In 1901 a’church in the 
ediate neighbourhood having been struck, the owner of 
e house, for greater security, decided to have lightning-rods 
tup. An elaborate system was installed and completed in 
arch 1902, nearly every portion of the building having its 
m finial and conductor. During the storm season of last 
ar the house was twice struck—on June 17 and on August 8. 
n each occasion, besides other injuries, a chimney-stack was 
maged, the brickwork being split up ‘and the capping-stones 
slodged and hurled about in all directions. The lightning- 
ds on the damaged chimneys were torn from their supports 
id much bent. 
Other protected buildings recently struck of which reports 
we been received include All Saints Church, Boyne Hill, 
aidenhead ; St. Andrew’s Church, Mark’s Tey, Essex ; New 
. Pancras Church, Marylebone Road ; Swanscombe Church, 
ent; St. Botolph’s Church, Aldgate ; St. Michael’s Church, 
i hgate ; Devaar Island Lighthouse, Argyllshire; South 
reland~-Lighthouses ;‘ factory chimney, Nelson, Lancs ; 
avendish Laboratory, Cambridge ; Tiffin’s School, Kingston- 
i:Thames; Ainsworth Mill, Lancaster. | ' 
All these cases are being carefully studied by the committee. 
hey hope to be in a position to report on the whole question 
lightning protection at the end of the present year, and to 
ler some'suggestions for more efficiently guarding buildings. 
eanwhile they desire the continued co-operation of observers 
this important inquiry, it being necessary that they should 
: supplied with as complete details as possible of “ protected” 
uldings.to.enable them; to arrive at the causes of failure o 
€ means of protection adopted ; 
The committee are contributing an exhibit to the loan sec- 
on of.the International Fire Prevention Exhibition to be held 
Earl's Court this year, and invite the loan of objects of inte- 
st appertaining to the subject for the purpose of adding to 
ir collection. Anyone in possession of. relics of lightning 
Sasters, and willing to lend them, is requested to communi- 
ite with the Secretary to the Committee at 9 Conduit Street. 
ROPOSED LIBRARY, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
N a letter to the Zimes, Mr. Sidney Colvin writes :—Of the 
- Scores of thousands of persons who have visited with curiosity 
id reverence the cottage birthplace of Shakespeare in Henley 
ee coro Avon, few surely would desire to'see its 
ediate surroundings transformed or modernised more than 
inbe helped. A plan is now on foot which, if carried out, 
ust inevitably have this effect The plan is to build, by help 
‘funds supplied by Mr. Carnegie, a new free library in the 
ime street with the birthplace and about 25 yards distant 
om it. Now it is'plain that such a building, however dis- 
reetly designed, carinot fail to be the dominant object in the 
ttle Street, and to strike a sharp note of modernity in almost 
amediate contact with ‘the birthplace itself. Surely this 
‘cinity should be kept ‘sacred to Shakespeare. Local opinion 
‘much divided on the merits of the scheme, and it seems very 
esirable that the efforts of those who are urging its recon- 
deration should be backed by an expression of public opinion 


asst. . 


the town. 


from outside. Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Wilson Barrett and Mr. 
Milliken, an American architect,’ who. has been drawn ‘to 
make his home in Stratford by devotion to the memory of 
Shakespeare —these and others have already done their best. 
But a wider appeal seems to be nécessary. 

The exact position I understand to‘be-as follows :—At the 
beginning of last year the then mayor of Stratford, Mr. Archie 
Flower, beggéd from Mr. Carnegie the gift of a free library for 
Mr. Carnegie, with his‘ usual liberality, consented, 
and subsequently-he bought and gave’ to the trustees of the 
birthplace three cottages standing inthe street between it and 
a piece ‘of ground’partly-vacant, partly occupied by a! shop 
belonging to the Town Council. © It is’on'this piece of ground, 
together with the site of one of the cottages, that, according to 
the plan which at present holds the field, the new freelibrary is 
to be built. The alternative proposed by those who dislike the 
scheme is that Mr. Carnegie’s gift should be’ housed, where 
there is plenty of ‘room for it, in connection with another 
building ‘which: is -not a part’ of the ancient Stratford, and 
which the town already owes in great part ‘to the public spirit 
of the family of the ex-mayor, namely, the Memorial Theatre. 
This seems a perfectly reasonable and graceful suggestion. As to 
the three cottages which have becomeby Mr. Carnegie’s liberality 
the «property of the! trustees, they are very humble and quite 
harmless, as’ any reader not familiar with the site may convince 
himself ‘by. referring: to the J//ustrated London News for 
December 6, 1902, where they are figured. Although one of 
them hasbeen proved to date from Shakespeare’s own day (see 
a letter from Miss Marie Corelli in the - Academy), there 
could! be no ‘great’ objection .to their demolition ~for the 
sake of the better protection of the birthplace itself from fire. 
But in the minds of many fhere is the gravest possible concern 
at the prospect of the: little streét” being further altered by the 
eréction of a conspicuous modern building,-associated with the 
names of ‘modern benefactors’ and* municipal authorities, 
Might not the approaching gathering for the annual ‘per: 
formances at the Shakespeare Theatre be tnade the occasion 
for a public expression of such concern by those who share it > 


—nnetspont tee — 


The Stained Glass of the Future. 

S1rR,—I must apologise to Mr. Walter J. Pearce for the 
apparent discourtesy in not replying to his letter in your-issue 
of March 13-before this.‘ The delay was due to my not seeing 
it in time to reply in your last issue. 

It ‘is not my fault if my words bear the construction he 
places upon them. But when firms receive large consignments 
of German antique, which they ¢zzk is the best, but vow to 
be the cheapest ; and when others substitute Norman for Early 
English, even when an architect specifies the latter, which hey, 
also, try to believe is the best, but Zzow to be the cheapest, 
it seems high time that architects s/ou/d be warned. 

When I uttered that warning I had no idea that that 
practice was so widespread. I thought that comparatively 
little of the best -glass was used, because architects were not 
aware of its existence ; but I find that the evil is due to quite 
another cause A clerk in the office of the retailers of Norman 
glass made the amazing admission to me not long ago that 
“scores of architects specified Early English, but they did not 

et if.” ; 
: May-one not ask therefore, would these people have refused 
to supply Early English if it had been cheaper than Norman: 

Any disclaimer of superiority which the modesty of Messrs. 
Powell might induce them: to make would not influence my 
opinion. -I-should think that the age of chivalry was not dead ; 
besides, it must be remembered that the Messrs: Powell are 
very amiable people. 

I am quite satisfied with my outlook, which is bounded by 
what my experience has taught me is the best. I certainly 
wish there was a greater demand for the two makes I have 
mentioned, so that they would have to make more, because one 
of their great charms is that they never repeat themselves. _ 

Norman was held up to my admiration the other day in 
that it was possible to repeat and.match what they had already 
made. That.is to say, it has become a mechanical process. 

I do not admit that my resources are limited. With these 
two makes, and the boundless resources of plating these and 
others, my colour scheme is practically. limitless, consistent 
with a certain level of quality. It is, absolutely unique and 
inimitable. It should be remembered that quality is of greater, 
importance than variety of. colour. 

Let who will dabble in all sorts of makes, the best is good. 


enough for me. 


Mr. Pearce is scarcely to be envied, I think, for his 
Gargantuan appetite for all makes of glass—good, bad and 
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indifferent. He reminds me of the Northumberland pitman 
who wuttered the historic phrase, ‘‘ There’s ne bad beor! Some 
beor’s better than others, but there’s ne bad beor!” I would 
say any one is anathema who would use an inferior piece while 
a better could be obtained for ‘love or money,” but especially 
for money. Naas : 

I am simply amazed that any one who has the slightest 
feeling for quality in the material can make such a reckless 
statement as that the “imitations.” (as Mr. Pearce calls them) 
of Early English have ever approached the original. 

It is absurd to suppose that because the procedure may be 
similar the result must he the same. 

How can ‘one. argue with such, people? What respect 
should we pay to the opinion of one who having bought 
‘“‘Dolly Gray” at the street barrow of a music pirate for the 
magnificent sum of twopence should assert that it ‘was as good 
as, if not better than, “Im ‘Treibehaus,” “Schmerzen,” “Ich 
grolle nicht,” and ‘Die Doppelganger” ? . The qualities of 
these latter works can only. be, appreciated by those who 
habitually moye in their atmosphere. 

Mr. Pearce makes the alarming statement that he will defy 
any but an expert to tell him the difference between one make 
of bottle glass and another. -If that be so, what a splendid 
opportunity to temper the material to the shorn customer by 
substituting-the cheapest. ._We must.take care not to pamper 
that poor weakling with too rich material, 

Yet what a curious, but very common,-sort of honesty is 
that which:adapts itself to the customer’s ignorance. 

What-should we say of.a jeweller who-gave his customers 
paste instead of diamonds, simply because they were not 
expert enough to tell the difference? After the evidence I have 
‘quoted it is by no means absurd to say that some people will 
substitute a cheaper quality. , 

Mr. Pearce does not seem to be very familiar with what 
goes on in “the trade,” of which he certainly has too high an 
opinion. He would probably be shocked to learn of anyone 
substituting compo, at 17s. 6d. per cwt. for lead at 28s. and 30s. 
But why cannot he let ‘the trade” defend its own “ honour” ? 
He must remember the old copy-book heading. 

With regard to the question of firing, Mr. Pearce must 
know that that is purely a relative term; that no glass can be 
fired without a certain loss of brilliance, sometimes it is no 
more than the bloom off the grape I know perfectly well 
that the best Venetian opalescent and gold ruby will not fire. 
It is nothing to me, therefore, if somebody else’s will. I should 
probably think it not worth the trouble. 

As for the dreadfyl things (in choice language) that’are 
going to happen. to my. painted sheet glass, let me say that 
they are quite imaginary. I have never had the slightest 
reason to doubt its permanence. ; 
. Indeed, one might almost be inclined to think that when 
the painted piece is glazed behind the coloured glass, it would 
be. protected from the action of the atmosphere. And as for 
flashed glasses, Early English probably contains more (and 
ruby and blue on more bases) than any other. 

' I- knew it would come—the famous joke about somebody’s 
oil-colours. It must have been bubbling over in the minds of 
“the trade,” but to Mr Walter J. Pearce belongs the honour 
and glory of bringing it to,light.. He is so pleased with his 
pretty bubble that it would be a shame to prick it. So let that 
pass, 

re I must repeat once again that my ideas and methods are 
the result of working in the best material, and with regard to 
the subject of timbre, when I say that I have never seen it 
mentioned in any writing on stained glass, or ever seen the 
slightest traces of it in any.work, ancient or modern, it did not 
seem unreasonable to claim it as my own. ; 

To conclude, if, we,wish stained.glass to. develop we must 
encourage the making of the best material —I am; &c,..-  « 

ikiged SILVESTER SPARROW. 


March 24, 1903. 


_ GENERAL. 


The Statue of Robert ‘Burns,*by Mr. G. A. Lawson, 
H.RSA., ‘has been cast, and was this week shipped to 
Melbourne. i 

The Special Commissioners appointed by the British 
Iron Trade Association to investigate the subject of American 
industrial conditions and competition, as affecting the iron and 
steel industries, have issued their report, and a conference has 
been called, for the purpose of discussing’ the question in the 
light of the facts now presented, to be held-at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel on the 31st inst., when several papers will be read 
and considered. ae Pe 7% see Ae 

The. Ancient Church.at Ickford, Bucks, is proposed to be 
restored ‘as a memorial to Archbishop Sheldon. The arch- 
bishop, who was formerly rector of the parish, initiated the 
scheme for the re-erection of St. Paul’s Cathedral after the 
Great Fire of London, and contributed 4,009/. to the work. 
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‘plies, were the result. 
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Sh Tayi 

A Cireuit Court has given judgment for 14,750 dollar 
favour of Mr. E. Myers, of Detroit. He prepared plans f 
new courthouse in Wilkesbarre seven years ago, which y 
accepted, but the Commissioners’ were unable to erect 
building owing to’the opposition of the taxpayers. The < 
given includes the cost of the plans, which was 10,009 dol] 
with interest and costs. ne a 

Signor Nasi, the Italian Minister of Public Works, 
stated that the report-about the dangerous condition of 
ruins on the Palatine, Rome, is greatly exaggerated. 

The International Historical Congress will be ope 
in Rome on April 2, and meetings will continue to be } 
until April 9. 

MIM. Roger Bouvard and Humbdenstock have b 
appointed architects for the French pavilion at the St, Ic 
Exhibition, ae ee Rage 

The Students selected to compete for the Prix de Rom 
Architecture are MM. Coutan, Jaussely, Bans, Boile 
Wielhorski, Lefévre, Ebrard, Joulie, Fougerousse and Nicoc 


The Excavations at Waverley Abbey continue under 
direction of the Rev. T. S. Cooper and Mr. .H. Horneas 
The most interesting discovery of the year is-a ‘second gi 
house of the same date as the later portion of the lay infirm; 
The dimensions are nearly 44 feet by 21 feet, and the buttr 
bases and those of the central pillars are in-excellent preser 
tion. The building is to the west of the church and alm 
adjoins on to it, the entrance being on the south side, connec 
with a large courtyard, having an important western gatewa 

Paul Flickel, the German landscape painter, died 
Nervi on the 18th inst. He was born in Berlin in 1852, ; 
his residence was in that city. ee 

M. Luc-Olivier Merson has been asked by his fel 
students in the Villa Médicis, Rome, to design the menu c: 
for the dinner in celebration of the centenary of the remo 


ofthe French Academy at Rome to that building. 

Mr. James Mansergh, C.E., was presented on Tues 
with the freedom of Lancaster. In his speech he referred 
the influence upon his career derived from his_ associat 
in school days with Sir Edward Frankland and Profe: 
Tyndall, that impulsive, warm-hearted Irishman who gave 
bent to his life work Earnest men were then. beginning 
think about the conditions under which poorer people Ii 
and measures of sanitary. reform, including purer water s 
Mr. Mansergh. has aided 360 mun 
palities with his engineering skill. 

A Rood Screen has been presented by Lord Aldenham 
Aldenham Church. a 

The Chairman of the architectural and engineering sect 
of the forthcoming Sanitary Institute Congress to be hek 
July at Bradford will be Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, the engin 


, 


of the London County Council. 


Mr. Ernest Flint, F.R.I.B.A., of 80 Coleman Str 
London, E.C., is the architect for the alterations about to 
carried out to the Kensington workhouse. i 

Colonel R. W. Edis, C.B., V.D., will on Monday be ¢ 
sented with a silver candelabra and bowl, with an illumina 
address, on his retirement from the active command of 
2oth Middlesex R.V. after forty-two years’ service, of wh 
during twenty he was commanding officer. 

A Cross about 25 feet high is to be erected at Mo 
wearmouth as a memorial of the Venerable Bede. The « 
will be about 500/. ; Pa Se ae a 

The Claim of Mr. J. L. Donnelly, architect, of Dut 
against the Omagh Urban Council was, on the suggestio1 
the Lord Chief Justice, settled by the payment of 1257. 1 
claim was 149/ 9s. 5d. e. 

- The Freehold of Nos. 98, 100, 102 and 104 Cannon Str 
was sold on Tuesday by Messrs. Debenham, Tews 
Farmer & Bridgewater for 40,0c0/., or nearly forty-four ye 
purchase of the-present rental. , =f 

_ The Taylor Scholarship of 50/. for Irish students of. 
was awarded on Tuesday to Miss Elvery, of Dublin, fo 
statuette and a relief. A prize of 15/7 was gained by, Mr. C 
French, of the Royal Academy Schools ; one of 10/. by ¥ 
Beatty, of the Grosvenor Studio; another of 10/., by, Mr. 
O’Donohue, and prizes of 10/, and 5/. by Mr. W. J. Leech 


the Académie Julian. : , 


The Church of St. Aldheims, Edmonton, which — 
accommodate 700 worshippers, and has been erected at a 
of upwards of 7,0c0/, was consecrated on Wednesday. 

A Meeting of the Technical College Architectural Cra 
men’s Society was held at 204 George Street-on Friday even! 
2oth inst., Mr. C. Ernest Monro in the chair. A paper ' 
read by, Mr. James M’Kim on the “ Glasgow Mode of Meast 
ment.” Mr. M’Kim gave a sketch of the origin and metho 
application of the modes generally. ~ He then treated 
different modes individually, singling out and explaining mi 
points of general interest. A lively discussion followed. 
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ect 


THE 


! At cbitect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

in view of the many difficuities which are certain to arise in 

. connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 

_ ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

_ Correspondents are requested to make their communications 

as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 

spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLACKPOOL.—April 14 —Designs are invited for a technical 
school to be erected in Blackpool at a cost not exceeding 
15,0007, Premiums of 60/., 25/. and 152. will be awarded for 
designs adjudged of sufficient merit, and placed first, second 
and third in order respectively. Mr. John S. Brodie, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

CASTLEFORD, YORKS.—March 31.—Designs are invited for 
a free library. Premiums 15/. and 1o/. respectively. Mr. H. 
H. Broadbent, clerk to Urban District Council, Town Hall, 
Castleford. 

CHEPPING WYCOMBE —April 4.—Designs are invited for 
the erection of a town hall and municipal buildings. Premiums 
of [00 guineas and 25 guineas will be awarded for the designs 
placen first and second respectively. Mr. T. J. Rushbrooke, 
borough surveyor, 77 Easton Street, Wycombe. 

FENTON.—April 30.—Designs are invited for a public 
free library. Premiums of 60/. and 30/. are offered for the two 
selected designs. Mr. S. A. Goodall, surveyor, Town Hall, 
Fenton, 

HULL.— March 31.—Designs in competition are invited for 
‘extension of the town hall. Premiums of 300/., 200/, and _ too. 
are offered. Mr. E. Laverack, town clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 


_ MANCHESTER.—April 30.—Architects within a radius of 
thirty miles of Manchester are invited to submit competitive 
designs for an hospital to be erected in Quay Street, Man- 
chester, at a cost not to exceed 14,000/; Premiums of 75/., 50d. 
and 25/. respectively will be awarded. Mr. James Fildes, 
hon. secretary, Quay Street, Manchester. 

SCOTLAND.—Sketch plans are invited, with estimate of cost 
for erection of a branch library for the Dennistoun district, 
Glasgow. Sir J. D. Marwick, town clerk, City Chambers, 
Glasgow. 

SUNDERLAND.—April 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
alterations and additions to Victoria Hall, Sunderland. Pre- 
miums of rtoo/., 507. and 25/. will be: awarded for the first, 
second and third designs respectively. Mr. F. M. Bowey, 
Town Hall, Sunderland. : 


YEOVIL —April 10.—Premiums of twenty and ten guineas 
respectively are offered for the two best schemes for laying-out 
a piece of land on which it is proposed to erect a town hall, 
municipal buildings, markets, &c. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Borough Surveyor, at the Town Hall. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT.—April 9.—For supply and erection of the 
necessary plant, &c., for the proposed extension of the Council’s 
electricity works. Plans and specifications of the engineer and 
surveyor to the Council, 126 Victoria Road, Aldershot 

ALDERSHOT.—April 14.—For erection of proposed public 
offices and fire-station at Aldershot: Mr. C. E. Hutchinson, 
architect, 11 John Street, Bedford Row, London. 

ALNWICK.— March 31.—For erection of a 150-quarter malt- 
house, adjoining the Tweed Dock and North-Eastern Railway 
sidings at Tweedmouth, Berwick-on-Tweed Messrs. Brewill & 
Bailey, architects, 44 Parliament Street, Nottingham. 

ALNWICK.—April 3.—For construction of two blocks of 


houses for the working class in Clayport Gardens. Mr. G. 
Wilson, town surveyor. 
BARKING —April 3.—For construction of a temporary 


bridge and road, concrete, stone and brick abutments, &c., for 
a new bridge over the river Roding, the formation and paving 
of roads and footpaths in connection therewith, in the urban 
district of Barking. Mr. J. Percy Sheldon, chief surveyor, 
County Offices, Chelmsford. 

BARNSLEY.—April 2.—For erection of new stabling, 
carriage-house, &c., and alterations and additions to the Star 
inn, Cudworth. Messrs. R, & W. Dixon, architects, 5 Eastgate, 
Barnsley 

BARNSLEY.—April 2 —For erection ‘of stabling, clubroom, 
&c., at the Three Horse Shoes Inn, Brierley. Messrs. R. & 
W. Dixon, architects, 5 Eastgate, Barnsley 

BATLEY —-March 30.—For erection of three residences, 
Bradford Road, Batley. Mr. John H. Brearley, architect, 
Branch Road, Batley. 

BENTHAM. — April 8.—For erection of the Bentham 
Wesleyan chapel and schools. Mr. John F. Curwen, architect, 
26 Highgate, Kendal. 

BOLLINGTON.—April 11.—For construction of a circular 
covered service reservoir, to contain 100,000 gallons, and for 
connecting up the same to the present water-main, with all 
necessary fittings and appurtenances. Mr. W. H. Radford, 
engineer, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 

BOSSINGTON.—March 31.—For erection of a pair cf 
cottages at Bossington. Mr. Thomas Stopher, architect, 
57 High Street, Winchester. 

BRADFORD —March 31.—-For 
veniences at the abattoir, St. James’s Market. 
Stevens, town clerk, Town Hall, Bradford. 
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* BRAUNTON.—March 30.—For erection of a pair of semi- 
detached villas at. Braunton, Devon. Mr. W. . Oliver, 
architect, Barnstaple. 

BRIDLINGTON:—April 2.—For alterations and additions at 
North Close, Marton Road. Mr. Samuel Dyer, architect, 
29 Quay Road, Bridlington. 

BrisToL.—March 30.—For enlargement of Chester Park 
schools, Fishponds. Mr. W. V. Gough, architect, 24 Bridge 
Street, Bristol. 

BRISTOL.—March 30.—For erection of a girls’ school and 
domestic subjects’ centre at Windmill Hill, Bedminster, 
Bristol. Messrs. H. J. Jones & Son, architects, Bridge Street, 
Bristol. 

BRISTOL.—April 8.—For supply of—(1), feed and general 
service pumps; (2) exciter dynamos; (3) motors; (4) pipework; 
(5) extension of coal conveyor; (6) arc lamp standards. Mr. 
H. Faraday Proctor, City Electrical Engineer’s pies, Temple 
Back. 

CANTERBURY.—March 30.—For fixing wood and glass 
screens in the committee-rooms in the municipal offices, 
Guildhall Street. Mr. Arthur C. Turley, city surveyor, 
Guildhall Street, Canterbury. 


CASTLEFORD.—April 2.—For erection of two public 
urinals. Mr. H. H. Broadbent, clerk, County Offices, Castle- 
ford. 

CLAYTON.—April 1 —For erection of a nurses’ home at the 
workhouse, Clayton, Yorks. Mr. Sam Spencer, architect, Olid 
Bank Chambers, Great Horton. 

CLECKHEATON.—March 31.—For erection of wire works, 
engine and boiler-houses, offices, and 4o yards chimney-shaft 
at Exchange Works, Cleckheaton. Messrs. Reuben Castle & 
Son, London City and Midland Bank Chambers, Cleckheaton 

DEWSBURY Moor.—April 1.—For erection of two dwell- 
ing-houses, fence walls, &c., in Moor End Lane, Dewsbury 
Moor, Yorks. Mr. Henry Stead, architect, Heckmondwike. 

DRIFFIELD.—April 6—For construction of a brick and 
iron girder bridge over the trout stream at Sunderlandwick, 
near Driffield. Mr. Alfred Beaumont, county surveyor, County 
Hall, Beverley. 

DuRHAM.—April 1.—For rebuilding bell turret and repair- 
ing damage to the roof of St. Luke’s Church, Ferryhill. 
Messrs. Oliver Leeson & Wood, architects, Bank Chambers, 
Mosley Street, Newcastle-on- -Tyne. 


DuRHAM. — April 3 —For erection of a Wesleyan 
Methodist’s house, Esh Winning, co. Durham. Mr. H. T. 
Gradon, architect, 22 Market Place, Durham. 


EaLiINnc.—April 2.—For making-up the following roads:—. 


Lavington Road (first portion), Loveday Road (first portion), 
Seaford Road (remainder), Westfield Road! (remainder). Mr. 
Charles Jones, borough engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W. 


EXMINSTER.— May 1.—For erection of female observation 
ward, male infirmary, and No. 5 male ward, at the Devon 
county asylum, Exminster. Mr. E, H. Harbottle, County 
Chambers, Exeter. 


EXMOUTH.—April 1.—For erection of a masonry lifeboat- 
house upon the site of the existing boathouse at Exmouth. 
Mr. M. F. Moresby, hon. secretary, National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion, 2 Adelaide Terrace, Exmouth. 


FENCHLEY.—April 11.—For supply and erection of section 7, 
steam, exhaust, feed and drain piping, auxiliary plant, chequered 
plating, tools and sundries; section 8, main switchboard (two 
booster sets), testing instruments and apparatus. 
vert, electrical engineer, Broadway. 


GILLINGHAM,—April 2,—For erection of a brick wall 
round plots of land on Gillingham pier and wharf, Gillingham, 
Kent... oir okoecG, Bopphent clerk, Council Offices, New 
Brompton. 


GUILDFORD.—April 2 —For new flood gates, together with 
the erection of new buildings over same, and over turbine 
forebay at the waterworks, Millmead. Mr..C. G. Mason, 
borough surveyor, Tuns Gate. 

HALIFAX 30.—For additions to. the : Parkinson 
Lane school Mr. W. Clement Williams, Brac 29 South- 
gate, Halifax. 


HALIFAX.—April 3.—For rebuiidige warehouse in Portland 
Street, Halifax. Messrs. Joseph F. Walsh & Graham 
Nicholas, architects, Museum Chambers and Siere Chambers, 
Halifax. 


Ha.irax.—April 7.—For extensive additions to Kingston 
Confectionery Works, Queen’s Road, Halifax. Mr. Medley 
Hall, architect, 1 Harrison Road, Halifax. 


HAMPSTEAD.—April 2 —For erection of a bovndan wall, 


&c., at the cemetery, Fortune Green Road, N.W.. Mr. Arthur 


Pp: Johnson, town clerk, Town Hall, Haverstock Hill. 


=o 
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HAMPTON. — April 7.— For erection and completion of 
jsolation hospital on the Council’s land at Uxbridge Road, 
Hampton Hill, Hampton, Middlesex. Mr Sidney H. Chambers, 
surveyor, Public Offices, Hampton, Middlesex. 

HANWELL —March 30.—For erection of two cottages at 
the District Council. Farm, Boston Road. - Mr. P. J. Dennis, 
clerk, Council Offices, Church Road West, Hanwell, W. 

HEATON NorrIs.—April 2.—For construction of pumping 
station, screening wells ‘and sewage filters at Heaton Mersey. 
Mr. Walter Banks, surveyor, Council Offices, Heaton Moor. 

H&EBBURN.—March 31.—For erection of shelter in the 
Hebburn Park. Plan and specification may be seen at the 
Surveyor’s Office, Hebburn. 

_ HERNE Bay.—March 30.—For additions and repairs at the 
jsolation hospital, West End, Herne, near Herne Bay. Mr. 
j. E. Burch, 39 Castle Street, Canterbury. . 

HUDDERSFIELD.—April 9 —Fer erection of four shops in 
Buxton Road, Huddersfield. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 3 Market 
Place, Huddersfield. 

HuLu.—For erection of offices, &c, in Kent Street. Mr. 
T. Brownlow Thompson, architect, 15 Parliament Street, Hull. 

HvuLu.—April 3 —For street works in Gilbert Street, and for 
the extension of the Anlaby Road sewer to Hamlyn Avenue. 


_ Mr. A. E White, city engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 


_ ILFORD AND East Ham —April 3.—For construction of 
concrete, stone and brick abutments for a new bridge over the 
river Roding, the erection of a brick and concrete retaining 
wall, and the formation and paving of roads and footpaths in 
connection therewith, in the urban districts of Ilford and East 
Ham. Mr. Percy J. Sheldon, chief surveyor, County Offices, 
Chelmsford. 

ILKESTON.—-March 30.—For erection of Bennerley Road 
new Board schools to accommodate 320 children. Mr. Charles 
W. Hunt, architect, 132 Station Road, Ilkeston. 

IRELAND.—April 1.—For erection of two semi-detached 
dwelling-houses, Belfast. Mr. J. Barrett Robinson, architect, 
21 Arthur Street. 

IRELAND.—April 11.—For erection of cottages in various 
townlands of Londonderry. Mr. J. J. S Barnhill, engineer to 
the Rural District Council, 1A Strand, Londonderry. 

KEIGHLEY.—April 6 —For erection of residence at Holy- 
croft, Keighley. Messrs. W. H. & A. Sugden, architects, 
North Street, Keighley. 


KENDAL —March 30 —For (1) erection of a five-stall stable 
at the canal head; (2) painting railings, &c., pleasure grounds; 
(3) supply cf a water ballast two-cylinder roller; (4) painting at 
baths and wash-houses. Mr. R. Hampton Clucas, borough 
engineer, Town Hall. 


KING’s LANGLEY.—April 8.—For erection of a home for 
female attendants at the Leavesden Asylum, King’s Langley, 
Herts. Messrs. Newman & Newman, architects, 31 Tooley 
Street, London Bridge, S E. 


LAMBETH.—April 2.—For construction of an overground 
convenience for ladies and children at Vauxhall Park, South 
Lambeth Road. Mr Henry Edwards, C.E.. borough engineer, 
Lambeth Town Hall, Kennington Green, S E. 


LEEDS.—For erection of—(a) Brownhill schools, in Hare- 
hills Lane, Burmantofts ; (b) Ingram Road schools, in Brown 
Lane; Holbeck. Mr. W. S. Braithwaite, architect, School 
Board Offices, Leeds 


LEEDS.— For erection of two houses in Moor Road, Hunslet. 
Mr. John B. Read, architect, Estate Offices, Waterloo Road, 
Hunslet. 


LEICESTER.—April 3.—For extensions to the foundations, 
abutments, wing walls, &c., of the bridge over the canal in 
Abbey Park Road, and for other-works in connection therewith, 
Mr. E. George Mawbey, borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Leicester. 


LICHFIELD —March 31.—For erection of four pairs of 
attendants’ houses at the county asylum, Burntwood, and 
(separate tenders) for erection of new mess and recreation- 
rooms, and other additions and alterations to the main build- 
ing of the Burntwood Asylum. Mr, Walter H. Cheadle, 
architect, Stafford. * 

LICHFIELD.—April 6.—For erection of eight dwelling- 
houses in Frog Lane, Lichfield. Mr. William Perry, architect, 
39-41 Bore Street, Lichfield. 

LIMEHOUSE.—April 7.—For erction of two blocks of 
workmen’s dwellings upon the King John’s Court area Mr. 
Geo. W. Clarke, town clerk, 15 Great Alie Street, White- 
chapel, E. 

LIVEP.POOL.—March 30.—For fitting-up and furnishing 
of eleven children’s home at Olives Mount, Wavertree. Mr. : 
H J. Hagger, vestry clerk, Parish Offices, Brownlow Hill, 
Liverpool. 


ELECTRIC 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY... STONE - BREAKER. 


THE PATENT “‘ACME” (Regd.) 


HY DRO- EXTRACTORS. ESTAB.] LIMITED. (1871. PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
_ The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 
Telegrams, Telephone, Se eee ee 
2147 Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 


“‘LIMMER, LONDON,” 


London Wall. 


a) 
ForM or Bloc 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 
Construction. 


Absolutely Safe from Fire. 


HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS : 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


MOTHERWELL. 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY co,/"RENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.), Are invited to write for Samples and Prices o1 


E the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
LLAND ROAD, LEEDS. Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS|s taurence Pountney Hil, Cannon St, F.C 
ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


_COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 
No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every. description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Wrorks—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


oo peteete kei SS Br Oe ae _ eee 
Vol. LXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 
Ce am a eh he ak Te sh a A ae 


FLOORING 
WW. AS 


Out of 173/’x3" x3!’ best yellow deal, planed all round 
12s. 1ld. per 100; 173'’x3'x2" ditto, 8s. 11d. per 100 
173''x 3!’ x14" ditto, 6s. 10d. per 100. 

Prices on application, 


Also in Pitch Pine. 


Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to 
conceal nails at following very low prices :— 
14x43” Wainscot Oak at 53s. Od. per square. 
1 x43” ditto at 42s. 6d. OP 
1} x 44"’ Pitch Pine at233s.0d. ,, 
1 x43” ditto at 19s. 6d. 
These prices do not include desiccation. 
IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 


Head Office :—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.O. 
Telephone, 601 and 602 Arenna 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
published on Application to The Publisher, 
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LIVERPOOL.—March 3t.—For erection of a sorting office 
All particulars may be obtained at 


at Wavertree, Liverpool. 
H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S,W. 


Lonpon.—April her erection of a postal stores building 
Particulars may be obtained on application 


at Islington, N. 
to Mr. J. Wager, at H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


Lonpon.—April 8.—For erection of a temporary shed for 


motor ambulance waggon at the Mead ambulance station, 
Fulham, S.W. Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, Embankment, E.C. 


Lypp.—April 7—For repair of the roof and two upper 


stages of Lydd Church tower. Rev. A. Hardy, Lydd. 


MACCLESFIELD.—April 18.—For erection of the super- 
structure of the new infirmary annexe for 206 patients at the 
Parkside Asylum. Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, Newgate 


Street, Chester. 


MANSFIELD.—April 9.—For erection of mixed and infant 
school at Pleasley, Mr. Jos. Perkin, architect, Main Street, 


Shirebrook. 


MoRPETH.—April 3.—For erection of buildings for ten 
constables and a drill shed at the police headquarters, Morpeth. 
Mr. J. A. Bean, county surveyor, The Moothall, Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne. 


PRESTON.—April 18.—For erection of a refuse-destructor, 
extension of stabling, storeyard, &c., off St. Paul’s Road, 
Preston, Lancs. Particulars may be obtained at the office of 
the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 


RICHMOND.—March 31.—For erection of a mortuary, ise 
mortem room, &c., at Paradise Road. Mr. J. H. Brierley, 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond 

ROTHERHAM.—March 31.—For conversion of existing 
buildings in Greasborough Road into a fire station and for 
erecting new stabling, hayloft, new conveniences and boundary 
wall, and repairs to six cottages adjoining, the painting of the 
cottages inside and outside and the papering and distempering 
of the whole of the rooms. Mr. Joseph Platts, architect, High 
Street, Rotherham, 

RowLeEy REG1s.—April 20.—For erection of the Siviter’s 
Lane Board school at Rowley Regis, for 300 boys and girls 
mixed and 300 infants, with cookery, laundry and manual 
training-rooms, &c. Messrs. Meredith & Pritchard, architects 
Bank Buildings, Kidderminster. 

SCOTLAND.— March 30.—For construction of the roofing of 
the extension of Glasgow Central station, for the Caledonian 
Railway Company. Mr. J. Blackburn, secretary, 302 Buchanan 
Street, Glasgow. 


NELSON.—March 3¢.—For Baptist $chool chapel in Brad- 
shaw and Entwistle Streets. Mr. Harry Whittaker, architect, 
21 Market Square, Nelson. 


NETHERNE.—April 14.—For excavating and levelling site 
and foundation works for new asylum at Netherne, Surrey. 
Messrs. George T. Hine & Co., architects, 35 Parliament Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

NEWCAS1LE-UPON-TYNE.—April. 6,—For construction of 
an underground public conveniencé at the corner of Derwent 
Place and Scotswood Road. Specifications, bills of quantities 
and forms of tender can be obtained at City Engineer’s Office, 
Town Hall, Newcastle. 


NORMANTON.—March 31—For supply of the following 
materials for the twelve months commencing April 1, 1903, viz. 
flags, channels, limestone, macadam, cement, granite macadam, 
setts, whinstone, lime, kerbs, granite, earthenware pipes. Mr. 
Arthur Hartley, consulting surveyor, Council Offices. 

PORTSMOUTH.—March 31.—For erection of workshops and 
offices at Gladys Avenue, North End, Portsmouth. Mr, E. 
Rotter, Pearl Buildings, Commetcial Road, Portsmouth. 


deen, Mr. 
Street, Aberdeen. 


tect, Elgin. 


tect, Elgin. 


; Street. 


SCOTLAND —March 31.—For wall and floor tiling and 
enamelled brickwork at Kingseat Asylum, Newmacher, Aber- 
A. Marshall 


Mackenzie, axchitedt; - 343 Union 


SCOTLAND. —April 1.—For erection of a warehouse at 
Tamhdu Distillery, Strathspey. Mr. Charles C. Doig, archi- 


SCOTLAND. —April 1.—For erection of a waterman’s howe 
at Morton reservoir, near Mid-Calder, Linlithgow. 
M. Scott, architect, Linlithgow. 

SCOTLAND. — April 
Glen-Rothes Distillery, Rothes. 


Mr. Wm, 


1.—For erection of a warehouse at. 
Mr. Charles C. Doig, archi- 


SCOTLAND.—Apri! 4.—For erection of the church of Our 
Lady of Loretto and presbytery attached, in Newbigging,. 
Musselburgh, near Edinburgh. 
architect, Meadow Grange, Blean, near Canterbury. 

SCOTLAND.—April 9 —For construction of a_ brick gas- 
holder tank at the works of the Stranraer Gaslight Company. 
Application to be made to the Manager at the works, Harhor: 


Mr. Alfred Edward Purdie, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W. 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


have REMOVED to 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Guantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed ‘with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ‘‘INK-PHOT.O” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; 


. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London. Bridge, S.B. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. | 


or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER, Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects. and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Rees ti Specifi- 

cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 


OLDACRES & cO., 62 CHANOBRY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 
Quantities ’’ Box, 14” x9" x5", 2s. each 
Zele. Now No. 101 - Q. - Central. Telegrams, ‘ “Oldacres, London.”’ 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded. on. Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


T. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application, Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFINC, SARKINC, 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘‘DURABLE”’ ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 


Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiies, 


Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, ‘T-Squares, 


Set 
Squares Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ ART MBTAL WOR cy _,_Established 60 Yours 
aterials of every description, & 5 F : z 
HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass, 
Said agente tee Ieeaen ee GATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE,|H0T WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


London — Great New St., Fleet St., E.C. 1& 2 Castle St., Long Aere; London, W.C. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
POORE’S Traeing Papers (40 different kinds). 


|POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


|POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, London.” 
a NE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, | 


Wholesale Manufacturers and HpeesOre) 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


9 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Splines Restoreds. 
Telegrams, ‘“FURSEH, NOTTINGHAM.’ 


NO MORE bee as PIPES. 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 


TWIN STOP-COCK. shit 
As used by. War. Office and . 


London School Board. 


GARRAT T & co. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. — 


ne 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
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SELLINDGE.—March 30.—For laying about 2,000 square 
syards of new tar paving to the playgrounds at the Board 
schools. Messrs. Jeffrey & Lacey, architects, North Street, 
Ashford, Kent. 


SHEFFIELD.—March 31.—For erection of a boundary wall 
about 683 feet long, and a governor house 37 feet by 27 feet, 
both of brick and stone, at the Neepsend station, the Sheffield 
‘United Gaslight Company. Mr. Hanbury Thomas, general 
«manager and secretary, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 


SHOREDITCH.—April 1.—For constructing an area to a 
portion of the infirmary, Hoxton Street, N,, with incidental 
work in connection with the drainage. Mr. F. J. Smith, archi- 
tect, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 


SHREWSBURY.—April 3.—For erection of a nurses’ home 
.on the workhouse premises, situate at Cross Houses, near 
Shrewsbury; construction of fire-escape staircases, bridges, &c 
Mr. A B Deakin, architect, Pride Hill, Shrewsbury. 


SLOUGH —April 9.—For erection of a school building in 
‘the Queen’s Road, Stoke Road, Slough. Messrs. Lee & Farr, 
-architects, Slough 


STANWELL —For erection of a cemetery chapel at the 
-cemetery, Stanwell, Middlesex. Mr. W. Ralph Low, architect, 
Clarence Street, Staines. 


STOCKPORT —April 9—For erection of a public con- 
‘venience in Reddish Road, Reddish. Mr. Jobn Atkinson, 
borough surveyor, St. Petersgate, Stockport. 

SUNDERLAND —May 1.—For erection of Whickham Street, 
electrical sub-station and engine foundations, &c, at the 
Hylton Road electric-lighting station. Mr. John F. C. Snell, 
‘borough electrical engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 


WALES —For erection of shops, bakehouse, warehouse, &c., 
in Llanarth Street, Newport, Mon. Messrs. Swash & Bain, 
architects, Midland Bank Chambers, Newport. 


WALES.—March 30.—For erection of a house at Pont- 
lottyn Mr. Wm Roberts, chemist, Pontlottyn. 


WALES.— March 30.—For construction of about 1,539 yards 
-of retaining and fence walls, and widening-and forming carriage- 
ways and footways within the Pontypridd district. Mr. P. R.A. 
Willoughby, surveyor, District Council Offices, Pontypridd. 


WALES.—March 30—For rebuilding 51 High Street, 
Merthyr Mr. John Morgan, 53 Thomas Street, Merthyr 


WALES.—April 1.—For erection of fifty-one workmen’s 
cottages near the Gwauncaegurwen Collieries, Brynamman. 
Mr. U. A. Branfill, 10 Picton Place, Swansea. 

WALEsS.— April 3 —For additions, &c., to Bethany chapel, 
Aberavon. Mr. J.°H. Phillips, architect, Clive Chambers, 
Windsor Place, Cardiff. » 

WALES —April 5.—For erection of two playsheds at the 
Graigcefnparc Board school, Mr. C. S. Thomas, architect, 
63 Wind Street, Swansea. 

WALES.—April 6 —For erection of twenty or more houses 
at Nelson. Mr. Geo Kenshole, architect, Bargoed., 

WALES.—April 6 —For the conversion of the present three 
departments at Ynyshir, Ystradyfodwg, into one for boys. Mr. 
Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 

WALES.—April 11.——For extension and alteration of chapel 
and vestry at the Nebo Congregational chapel, Blaengarw. 
Mr. John M. Jones, secretary, 54 King Edward Street, 
Blaengarw, R.S.O., Glam. 

WALWORTH.—April 2.—For alterations and _ decorative 
repairs to Nos. 194, 196, 198 and 200, Boyson Koad, S E,, for 
the purpose of converting the same into a reception home for 
children. Mr. G. D. Stevenson, architect, 13 and 14 King 
Street, Cheapside, E.C. 

WARRINGTON.—April 1.—For erection of nine octagonal 
shelters at the Lancashire County Asylum, Winwick The 
Chairman, Visiting Committee, County Asylum, Winwick. 

Wuitsy.—April 6 —For erection of semi-detached villas 
at Sleights, near Whitby. Mr. A. Percival Stanton, architect, 
Glaisdale, Grosmont, Yorks. 

WINTERTON.—April 15.—For restoration of Winterton 
Church, Lincs. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, ‘architect, The 
College, Durham. 

WORKINGTON.— March 30.—For restoration of St. John’s 
Church, Workingten. Mr. fames Howes, architect, 106 Har- 
rington Road, Workington. 

WREXHAM —March 30.—For erection of eight houses on 
Cae Shae, Wrexham. Mr. J. Pinder, 938 Ruabon Road, 
Wrexham. 


A NEW Unitarian. church which -has been erected in 
Bessborough Road, Birkenhead, was opened on the roth inst. 
The new building seats 400 persons and has cost 12,000/, 


IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone §& Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A.C. W. HOBMAN & Co. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 


JWITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


4 Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 

| Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

Designs and Estimates supplied. 


SALTER & CO. 
_ SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
' AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. | 
Flat Roofs, Basement and other | 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphalte 
ing Work. All communications to] 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON. W., | 
SS a 


me HELLIWELL 


**PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


‘Trial order solicited. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 
ee een eee 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


A LIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & Co. LTD., 
Imperial Buildings. Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS. 
WALTER’S iit 


VENTILATORS 


THE MOST POWERFUL 
EXTRACTOR MADE. 

Also Makers of WALTER'S Patent 

Solid Hinged Sherringhams, Mica 

Flaps, Tobin’s Tubes, Smoky Ohim- 

ney Oowls, &c. 


DESIGN No. 1-0. 


WALTERS( Wolverhampton) 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


‘LONDON OFFICE) 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.| gegyfini F: London: Repeebemtative +4 
Se j | 
LIST of Art Plates published in “ The| Yi’) MR. H. J. HORTON 


chitect”’ will be forwarded on application to Gilbert} - 


Ar 
\Woad & Co., Ltd., Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. 


VAL DE TRAVERS | 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIO, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS.” 


HOWELL & CO. 


BLINDS. 

FITTINGS. 

SUN BLINDS. 

se Mi BLINDS. 

ENETIAN BLINDS. i 

DARK Room BuNnps, 100 Albion St., 
45 Years’ Experience. LEEDS. 


WINDOW BLINDS. 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


FIRE 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


5Gracechureh Street, |< bscribed Capital, 22,228,875 
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T E N D -NDEF RS. | | BIRKENHEAD—continucd. 


For street works in Marion Street, between Adelphi Street and. 


BARKING. the railway, and Derby Road, between Wellington Terrace 
For street works in Boundary Road West, Boundary Road and Wilmer Road. Mr. CHARLES BROWNRIDGE, borough. 
East, Eldred Road, Nelson Street, Trafalgar Street, surveyor. . = 
Trafalgar Place. Mr. C. F. DAWSON, surveyor A 
Ki ccepted tenders. 
pees SC Sos oy Ge ee Brion Stet 
Free & Sons. . F ‘ : : . 2,360 0 0 W. Maddocks & Co., Se cS Road, Birken- 
J. Jackson .3%) 2 5.5 8 a eee et 2 ay head. »- + £776 5 10 
pee pee . ? : : z . G21O00, 1OtO Duy Roa ; 
arsons & Parsons . : «2,026 © 0 12 Iton 
D. T. Jackson, Barking (accepted) Sc, 1,067, @ 6 rae oh ne aa et Wat an 
Buxton & Jenner. Mee «241,060.10 "O ) 5 eg ‘ ; ~ 
G. J. Anderson A : F 3 é . 1,900 o oc | For street works in various passages.in the borough. Mr. 
Ambrose & Co, , : : y f ET, 80O BOLO: CHARLES BROWNRIDGE, borough Surveyor. 
Iles & Co. ‘ 5 , ; 5 : - 1,850 0 oO | Accepted tenders. 
BATH. T. Horrocks, 113 Greenwich Road, Walton,. 
ate eet 31 passages . £1, 828 Io 6 
For erection of a sanatorium at Winsley, near Bath. Messrs. 
SILcocK & REAy, architects, 47 Milsom Street, Bath. ie fest 417 Fee Road, Bootle, mae 128 12 o 
A ote by Messrs. Amor & UNDERWOOD, Bath, Ree oF the late Wor. Chadwick, 19 Leeds aricgt 
ong. . : ‘ : £ 11,207, eA eee5 
Stephens, Bastow & Gat j : Bice domo Street, Liverpool, one passage . : : 48 13 3: . 
H. W. Pollard : : : : : : 7,932 18 oO BRADFORD. ie 
William Webb 7 5 se es 75767 OO} For erection of offices and conveniences at the Bradford Moor 
H. & C. Spackman ; . : s 5 SATZOOS! MOTO Paina 
Chiancetley & Sons, . eee : 3 AOE ET Ts 
Hayward & Wooster ; : 6,908 o o| W. Booth, Fair Road, sd beckiare ea excavator, .mason,. 
A. J. Colborne“ —. 6,884.13: 2") ee BRE Mt acs Pare ae 
Jacon Lone & Sons, Railway Read: Bat 3 K. Wilkinson & enn Bradford, joiner 
(accepted) . F . ; : + 10,077) 4O%,0 J. Wheater, 781 Leeds Road, Bradford, concreter and plasterer.. 
BIRKENHEAD. J. H. Clapham, 2 Meanie Street, Bradford, plumber 
For erection of 42 tenement dwellings for the labouring classes wae and glazier ; : 
in Mason Street and Green Lane and 12 tenement dwell- J. Smithies, 356 Great Horton Road, Bradford, roof tiler. 
ings and a public urinal in Getley Street. Mr. CHARLES BRIGHTON 
BROWNRIDGE, pipe ee Se, For alterations, &c., to the ceiling and roof of the laundry at 
P. Tyson, Dryden Street, Liverpool, 42 tene- the workhouse, En tov e: a 
ment dwellings in Mason Street and Green SATTIN & EVERSHED, Brighton (accepted ) Poke. 
Lane’... . £6,940 © oO | For erection of the buildings for the new electric-power station: 
A. White & Sons, 117- 19 “Duke Street, Liver- at Southwick, near Brighton. 
pool, 12 tenement dwellings in Getley Street 11,915.16 "0 W.A FIELD & Co. (accepted ) ; : . £20,300 0 O 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILU AND DOULTING STONE CO. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 
eT 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


RAVES: PATENT "ROOFING, 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 
FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, &o, 
Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULL PARTICULARS, (PAVE? zara a 14 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
110 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 


pp Expos BARS 


(ALEXANDER DicK’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE,. and ottiek Alley 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BRIGHTON —continued. | DAWLISH. 
For painting fences, seats, &c., in the borough. Mr. FRANCIS For relaying single private drain in the rear of Sea Lawn 
. C. May, borough engineer. Terrace and Riviera Terrace, Dawlish. Mr. R. CLARKE, 
J. OLLIV ER. (accepted). : ; : : HLT JO surveyor. 
, : ; Hawking & Best. 2 ‘ : 2 Z 910-50 Jo 
For construction of a reservoir and foundations for pumping F. Friend . 5 : 2 3 : é a tOZe GF40 
station, Falmer. R. T. Friend : ; : : f ; . 278 0 o 
J.&T. Binns . re : Oe o£0,7106.0) 10 Hubber & Son . i . : ; : i ZAGER SO 
ieeomart , 3 A : a é re wie 8 ty ae E. Hawking A ; ; J é ‘ . 231 3.0 
Longley & Co. . ‘ : ; : : - » 6,500 0 0 W. BREALEY, 163 Cowick Street, Exeter 
Rowland Bros, . : : i : - 6,099 90 oO (accepted ) : } ; d P é “i225 5) -0 
H J Penfold . : ai ae me ve O,09 7 *"O ; 
B. Cooke & Go. : e's , : ah. oo7e OO 
Pedrette & Co. . : , , : : - 5,690 0 Oo 
4 2 “ e ° ° . 5s 5 Ong OO ERITH. 
ee ee F : - 4941 © ©} For street works in Horsa Road, Hengist Road and Ethelbert 
et NUNN, Tenterden (accepted) . , 4 Beer Ee Road, Northumberland Heath, Exith, Kent. Mr. A. H. 
JENNINGS, surveyor. 
R. Ballard. : ; : E : : 3.33499 OL_O 
BRIDLINGTON. D. T. Jackson . : - i : 2 a. 3,980r 4.05 
For alterations to house and premises, 2 Clough Bridge Road. Lawrence & Thacker : : : : 3) 35202, 10. 0 
Mr. J. EARNSHAW, architect, Wellington Road, Brid- G. Rackham . : ‘ P ‘ : 42-3, L050I 40 
lington. T. Adams . 5 : ; : : : eo 3,007 le, 4 
F. KNEESHAW, Bridlington (accepted ) : . £85 “0 ‘Oo W. H. Wheeler. “ : : : : <0 4 3,000 Fy 6 
For erection of a furnace and shed at the Corporation’s Port- red aan Sones : ‘ i i nee Me f 
land Place depot. Mr. E. R. MATTHEWS, borough sur- reek Son 2 806 » 
Sch baad G. G. PAGE, Lyndon Road, Belvedere > (ac: GY cecal 
J.H. Hudson. : d a IM ‘ £477 oO cepted) . y eet 2 
E. E. Yeomans . 3 , A : 2 424 0 0 3 aeo al OR 
J.Sawdon . : ; : : : : we 420. "080 
E. Corner . : ; : : : ; a ee 
Be Flintoft. *. Seta : iaper ¢ 5 404 O70 GOMERSAL. 
meopink : : : : : : ; 403,20 70 : q ; 
W. Barnes . ; s ‘ ; z 239941910 For erection of an engine-house, boiler-house, flues, &c., at 
F. Kneeshaw ere : - q y 1°°3637- Gna 14 Upper Spen Mills, Gomersal, Yorks. Mr. THOs. LEADLEY, 
Sampson & Siddall. x i ; ‘ . 352 10 0 architect, 3 Coleridge Place, Bradford. 
A A. Booth. é 7 - "344.0 0 , 
A GARDAM, Bridlington (accepted ) : 5 7-330 "6-7/6 awe see ace, gaat 
K. Wilkinson & Sons, mason and carpenter, 
H_ H. Bentley, plumber. 
_ CAMDEN TOWN. | _T. Barber, plasterer. 
For alterations and additions to the public washhouse, King T. Nelson & Son, slater. 
Street. J. Lees & Sons, ironfounder. 
T. WILLIS, 15 Bridge Road, Hammersmith (accepzed ). Total £1,596. 


IMPROYVED ELECTRIC 
SAFETY BALANCE 


PASSENGER LIFTS. 


Highest Awards: 
International Exhibition 
Edinburgh, 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. 


LIFT HEATING 


HYDRAULIC, ELECTRIC, 


Maker of all kinds of 


STEAM, HAND, AND POWER, HYDRAULIC, 
an ELECTRICAL, 
i TAniee awe cn 
PASSE NGE RS LIFTS & CRANES 


i For Hotels, Clubs, 
# .Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, Railway Sta- 
tions, &c. For working 
from Town’s Mains, 
Overhead ‘Tanks, Gas 
Engines or Accumu- 
lators. 


And GOODS. 


Supplied to H.M. Government, 

Railway Companies, Hotels, 

| Clubs, Public Buildings, 

Warehouses, Wharfs, and 
Private Houses. 

the New Club, 


R. MIDDLETON, Glasgow; Court 


"HYDRAULIC & CENERAL ENGINEER, | See > Ue aaa HEATING AND VENTILATING ) 
sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. ENGINEERS, 
CODES: LiksER. apo. mmx, \SOHN BENNIE, 
dernphi Kites epRATeLG, LuRDA:* HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, IO ROWN WORKS, 
elephone No;214, Ween. Star Engine Works, 
}. B, AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.c.|Moncur St., GLASGOW.) LEEDS. 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow ; Paisley 
Station, Ayr Station 
Hotel, Perth Sta- 
tion and Hotel, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
GRIMSBY. HARROW. 

For wiring and supply of fittings and 1} h-p. motor for the | For erection of a cottage at the Greenhlll sewage farm. Mr 
Wintringham Higher Grade school, Eleanor Street. J PERCY BENNETTS, surveyor. 
Crowther & Co. . y 2 j 3 + £710 10 oO J. SMITH, Roxeth Hill (accepted ) ; : » APS Ow 
A. Dickenson. . . . . . 598 18 4]| For making-up Greenhill Road. Mr. J. P. BENNETTS, sur- — 

King & Co. . ; . ; : ; : penbse. =a *O veryor. ‘ 
H. Sutton & Co. . 5 5 : . P oF LO <O' O GC ‘Kordnce é : é af 4 “hs 252). 6 6 
P. Murley . . ° 9 ° . 2 ce oO: 10 J. Holloway 5 s 7 ; - i 5134, 04a 
W. Hartnell . . : . . . » 457 0 0 Champness ; : : ; . : ~ iid oteg 
Appleyard & Stather . 4 : 5 5 ao-0) 4.0 H. Brown. Z y ! ‘ : .. 4073 Oo6 
D. Watson . . . . . . - 430 10 oO Wimpey & Co.. ‘ : ; f : .</ 1,066 sors 
F. A. Glover & Co. : . 5 . 5 ag TS 210, 530 Bracey & Clarke. ; ; : y . 1,098 70 ae 
Robinson & Emerson . ‘ a A 526805 026 16 Free & Sons. n : Or9Q Gea 
Wray & Ashworth : 5 : < : » 385 0 0 T. ADAMS, Wood Green (accepted) . ; ; “1,002.10; nom 
Walsall Electrical Co. . : : : 4 of 1345-13 “O 
S. H. Heywood . 3 a é : - 997.280: 0 
Ce Wallick. METs ree AP Sear a ate is OSH nO SO HEBBURN-ON-TYNE. 
: Wee RR ayn BU a Senne, gates ts ae bs : For construction of a shelter and bowl-house in the park. 
. . . ° ° ° . 8 } dl 
iy Wye oo tek oc eo A. DAVIDSON (accepted) . : ° : - £178 0 9 
Kennington & Dol by . ; : : 5 -. 209-18 2 
Northern Electrical Co. : 295 0 0 IBSTOCK. 
A. C. DICKENS, re. and | Northampton For street works in Grange Road, Copson Street and Onchaae 
(accepted ). ¢ 227 9 6 Street. Mr. W. SYKES, surveyor. 
HANDSWORTH. pa mm Set” 

For sewerage works in the district of Handsworth, Staffs. T. Bradbury, Hinckley £217 1 a 
J. White, j jun. 4 ‘ ° ° . . £205 1) RA) i Orchard Sty, ie ; : 3 
Currall, Lewis & Martin . é : : >: 205°97 <9 : ee 
J. Bathe ; ‘ : d ; f bie ae dees T. Bradbury ’ . . : ; ; - Goo Sao 
J. Mackay . ; : 3 : ; : STL’ FO 550 Grange Road. ane 
A. Cooper . 3 5 A 3 Hews Koyseu i hea(e, T. Bradbury . A 2 ;: : a . 039 Eom 
Thompson & Gon : ; : SES ae a0 ; 
R. W. Fitzmaurice & Co., iid. 165 15 6 
S. Woop, Union Road, Handsworth (accepted ) 146 I0 O KIRBY MOORSIDE. 


For sinking a well and making a borehole on the site of the | For widening Catter bridge, near Kirbymoorside, Yorks. Mr 


proposed public baths at the corner of Hinstock Road and W. G. BRYNING, Northallerton, county surveyor. . 

Grove Lane, Handsworth, Staffs. Ri Wates. i : : : : ‘ £285 0 0 
W Barrick ; ; : : £2,014 10 oO W. Rickaby & Sons . : : ; : 229, Sa 
C. Isler & Co. . : ; 2 » 5 3 970.050 A. Barnes . 5 : 4 A 5 2 225 Ome 
W. Matthews & Co.. - : ; : su O76 |. 8 tO J. Keswick & Sons. 2 : : < . 209 0 0 
J. Thom . : 2 : 3 A ; " 845 10 oO H. Oldfield & Son : 182 17 oO 
jf. North . 763 I0 O W. BLACKBURN, Broughton, Malton (accepted ). 166 15 6 
E. TIMMINS & SONS, Lrp., Runcorn (accepted) 739 12 6 B. Firth ; 150; 9-4 


Prevents Dry Rot, 


Fungus, Decay, &c. Soli gnum and oa 
mae VYood Preservative. Shu 


Particulars from MIA JOR & CO. Ltd. HULL. — 


HAYWOOD & CO. LID. 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 
YARD GULLIES, &c. &e. 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


Works : MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUGH. 


Telegrams, ‘“‘ Haywood, Moria.” 
National Telephone, No. 17. Swadiincote. 


JOHN CLARK, LTD, 


Solignum Depot, 


atcr 


GALVANIZED 


Cylindrical Tanks. 


ih i | xl on F 
FRED* BRABY&C? | 5210 364 ce Ro 
; =H FYONDON, 


lustruted Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request, 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. 


“a TERRA-COTTA2: | 


The original introducers of the Hot 
SYUN]T 200.1 puUIphD 
290A 20H 2Y? JO saan powzUur 2DUIB.40 AYE 


7 BLOOMSBURY es & WIRE WOFEA 


~ 


46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Manufacturer of every descript off 
of useful and ornamental ; 


HUTTRIHTHAHHN if WIREWORK, 
mn HT Sieves, Lime Screens, Desk 
Rails, Wi k for Coil 
TTT) “*"** case, tires, &e. 3 
TUTTI seen aetna 


for the protection of Windows and 
LIN St ea 


TURAL 


SANITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRICKS. 


lh ei OANA aOR AT SIE i Mn a Mate Au Ce ON RT aS a or Ea 
Voi. LXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 60. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, London, E.C. 


Estimates and Illustrations posi 
_.f# free on application. 


TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LEAMINGTON. 


For making-up ten private streets at Leamington, Northumber- 
land. Mr. THOMAS GREGORY, engineer. 


M. D. Young ‘ £2 758 9 6 
J. Wardlaw - : 2,444 oO 16 
McLaren & Co. ‘ 2025 8 r 
J. McLaren & Son , 2,059 6 6 
‘LT. Brown . . ° 2.042 1 6 
J. W. Robson 2,cog 14 II 
G. E. SIMPSON, Ellison Terrace, ‘Newcastle 

(accepted ) ; 2 : 1,868 17 6 


LISCARD. 


For erection of a chimney and iron flue at the Liscard, 
Cheshire, electric-supply works. 


DRYLAND & PRESTON (accepied) . - £3533 10 Oo 
LONDON. 
For erection of a fire-escape station at the South-Eastern 
Hospital. 
POWER, POWER & G0 5 ae ak, BAG 
(accepted es ; . £65 15 .0 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
For junior mixed school, Middle Row. 
Killby & Gayford , : : : £95730". 0 a 
Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. : 9;725 0 G 
C. F. Kearley 9,545 © O 
General Builders, Ltd, 9,511 © Oo 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. , : ; - A 2° 9,465, © a 
_McCormick & Sons , é é A : ~ 896% 0 a 
J. Appleby & Sons : : : 26,052) 500. 4 
W. Johnson & Co, Ltd. : 8,835 0 O 
J Simpson &Son , 7: : # 3;787, 0. a 
W. Downs. : ; 3 E O77 On 
Rice & Son : : 8,696 0 oO 
Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. 8,669 o oO 
W. King & Son : : ; 8,656 0 a 
Treasure & Son 8,545 0 oO 
Lathey Bros. . 4 = . ‘ : . 8495. 0 O 
Stimpson & Co, ; : F F - &350 © Go 
Spencer, Santo & Co,, Ltd. : : : » 8063) © @ 
ore) 


E, Triggs*. A : - é « 73995 
* isa iseded for acceptance. 


15 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued 
For erection of Brownhill Road school. 
Martin, Wells & Co, Ltd. - £35702 
Thomas & Edge - 34989 
T. L. Green 33,961 
W. Downs : 33,464 
J. Marsland & Sons 33,356 
W. Gregar & Son . 33, 196 
John Greenwood, Ltd. 33 097 
J. Longley & Co. 32,894 
G. Munday & Sons 32,847 


J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. 


eo°PA@O0OACOOOOAOFGOaO00O00000 
© 0°00 On0 0.0 6°0-0'0'0.0 6,0 0 6.0n0 6 


2,491 
‘Treasure & Son Sh 
E Lawrance & Sons 32,236 
Stimpson & Co. 31,990 
F. & H. F. Higgs 31,906 
J. Garrett & Son. 31,746 
W. J. Mitchell & Son 31,671 
G. E. Wallis & Sons 31,466 
J. & M. Patrick 31,294 
Spencer, Santo & Co, Ltd. 31,127 
a & C. Bowyer ; 30,887 
W. Johnson & Co, Ltd. * F 30,584 
For erection of Fortess Road school. 
W. King & Son £18, 850 0 oO 
C. Dearing & Son . 18,748 oO Oo 
J. Grover & Son 18,580 0 oO 
Clarke & Bracey 17,827 oeme) 
W. Smith & Son 17,785 (2 0 
Leslie & Co. Ltd, T7,.5(7 © <0 
C. Miskin & Sons 17,360 0 oO 
McCormick & Sons. 17,298 0 o 
J. Simpson & Son . , 17,197 0 O 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. 17,168 oO oO 
J. Allen & Sons, Ltd... 17,091 0 oO 
J. Appleby & Sons . 17,048 0 oO 
L. H. & R. Roberts 16,949 0 O 
W.M. Dabbs . 16,905 0 oO 
Lathey Bros. 16,795 © oO 
G S.S. Williams & ‘Son . 16,684 0 oO 
J. Willmott & Sons. 16,675 0 oO 
Ci. Geox. 16,642. 0 O 
E. Lawrance & Sons . 16,493 0 oO 
Treasure & Son, London and Shrewsbury* -1Gng2% 0 0 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


: MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 

| t a BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
‘ wy | ia a Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LON ON, E.C Telephone, 274 Holborn. 
ieee ineeeeeereeremeeeeeee enema meee 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. 


LUTE YM 
~~ SS 


| 
. 
. 


The Best Underlining on the Market. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


YORKSHIRE PATENT GLAZING GO. 


For Index of Advertisers, 


Used by Leading Architects. See newt issue. 


(LIMITED). 


LIVERSEDGE. 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the 


“PREMIER” SYSTEM 
OF GLAZING. 


ABSOLUTELY THE MOST IMPROVED 


WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY. 


‘Lonnon OFFICE: 53 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. S.W. 


see page x. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. | LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 

For school enlargement, Upper Beso Road. For taking-down boys’ offices and rebuilding them further 
C. Dearing & Son . 5 : j ‘ £4737 ©-0 away from school buildings, &c., eee ang Bright Street 
G. Neal. é 3 : : : AVi3h W070 school. 

J. Grover & Son ; 3 : a hy +, 4082 0 0 Ashby & Horner . ones ; ; ; £746 oo 
J. Simpson & Son . : : 5 : 5 5;052, 10 “0 G. Munday & Sons . . : ; : 653 0 0 
Marchant & Hirst . : 5 4 : ~ 45599 0 O Johnson & Co. . ers : : : .. 1509 Og 
J. Willmott & Sons . : : 5 : . 4,467 0 0 Barrett & Power . : : Rat ies : . ' (582 -Oeg 
a kevGreen: (. - : é : é ~#84,457).0..0 R. P. Beattie ; e 4 2 ; : «4599 92a 
H. Wall & Co. . : ; ; : : . 345920. 70 0 Vigor & Co. ( : : : 4 : ~ 567 10 ag 
G. S.S Williams & Son . 3 ; ; . 4,308 0 oO J. T. Robey . z : ~ O9 Ba S F, 4p S550) 0 ae 
Treasure & Son 5 : « 4,365. 0 0 D. Gibb & Co. . : ‘ ; a : . 488 06 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd.. ; ; - 443851 0 0 F. & F. J. Wood . ; ; : : ; «| 478 Oe 
McCormick & Sons . ; ; : - 4,329.0 0 F. Bull : ; ; : : : : . 46 ie 
Ke Coxon, t : : : 04,305 (0) 0 Stevens Bros.* . v 448) Ore 
[ x ee & ‘Sons ; . : 3 MeATT2..< OO % Recommended for acceptance. 
orter ee 4 : ’ ; . 4,070 0 0 : 
dapting a house for use 0 

For erection of Broadwater Road school. ayia ey Soe ae se 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. . : a) £25176, 0 O| RS Ronald... (oe 
~ Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. : : « 24,068 oO O W. R. & A. Hide. ; j ; ; : . 295 0 O 
W. Smith & Son . . : : - 23,684, 0 oO : N ; ; 

EK. Lawrance& Sons oa}... uate, eo! 3235198 fO. 0 C CURING (a7 t) a aaa <* atg en a i 
G. E. Wallis & Sons ; A ; : « 22,884 0 0 
W. King & Son : : : : ; -Z2yO7ZO “10 40 MAIDENHEAD. 
J. Marsland & Sons ’ ° . . . 22,861 © O]| For erection of a riverside villa on the Fishery estate, for Mr. 
Stimpson & Co... . . . . - 22,390 9 0 E, J. Read. Quantities by the architects, Messrs. PAL- 
J. & M. Patrick. Be ory : - 22,276 0 0 GRAVE & Co., 28 Victoria Street, S.W. 
W. Downs. ‘ 3 ; : ; 5 25,807.70 0 W. J. Lovell. i : ; : ; . £2,447 0 0 
JoQUpNe Son ee pe  21,70h- 0-0]. AY Hudson. : . 5.408) 1g 
BR. Gina Higgs... wm 21,427 0 071° Butcher& Hendry | ~:° 9: ee 2,186 <6 6 
Lathey Bros. . : . . » 29,404 50 0 C. H. Hunt & Sons : : : 2,090 0, 0 
W. Johnson & Co., Lta* , : . 20,948 0 Oo ; : 

For completion of a riverside bunigalae for Mr. Harold Mossop, 

For pulling-down houses and enclosing, Arata and paving on the Fishery estate. Messrs. PALGRAVE & Co., atchi- 

additional land to enlarge boys’ playground, Compton tects, Westminster. 

Street school. j 
RalineeaeCo. « ' £699 apes C. H. Hunt & Sons, High Wycombe (accepted) £1,260 0 0 
Marchant & Hirst ; ; : : ; 574 (0-0 
GSiSiwWilhams & Son’. ..7 0.0 39 V0. 0 OAKHAM. . 
Staines & Son. ‘ ; ; ‘ . 495 0 0O| For restoration of roofs, Langham Church, near Oakham, 
T. L Green. : : . ; ; ; EROS; 310 00 Rutland. Mr. J. C. cae architect, Stamford. 
J. Willmott & Sons. j P : 3 . 486.0 0|. S.F. Halliday. : : 5 é «£370 Ong 
F. & F. J. Wood . ; : 2 : : 1 g'38 co 40 Thornton Bros.: . : ; : ; “EBD. 5 GOO ae 
Stevens Bros.* . od 2s's0 =O A. E. Billows - . ae - 359 15 O 

s Recommended for acceptance. NICHOLS BROS., Oakham (accepted) . o Rawat 352 ee 


1s BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


“ QOLITE, LONDON” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. = c.wa, wesreounne rank 


**OOLITE, BATH.” 

. ITE, PORTLAND.” L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 

es OOLITE LIVERPOOL.” Head Offices: BATE. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 

LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


%o) | 

QUARRIES. lO _sygv® QUARRIES. 

MONK’S PARK. Ok {u Rs \S «BOX _ GROUND. 

CORSHAM DOWN. os Ne Hee” COMBE DOWN. 

CORNGRIT. ‘ goths Wee io be —«« STOKE GROUND. 

FARLEIGH DOWN. <8 eto “WESTWOOD GROUND. 
\. 


: btained only of 
Reéistered 2 y | Reéisfered 
TRGe MARK, BRAUEORD. The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. eee MARK 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON’ AND “STEWARDS, LT” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK A SPECIALITE. 
IMPORT. A NT, For Bronzing, Gilding, Plating, and Lacquering every description of Metal 


Work, Fittings, &c., send to 
OHN WILKINS & CO.,"$:,J2h set Bot 
9 CLERKENWELL, E£.C. 
Steam Works: 2 & 4 GLOUCESTER STREET, CLERKENWELL, E.C. Telephone No 527, King’s Cross. » 
PRICE LISTS FREE FOR GILDING AND PLATING TABLE WARE, &c. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ BRONZITE, LONDON.” ESTABLISHED LONDON AND PARIS, 1873. 


MAUGHAN'S PATENT GEYSER aie 


NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON. APPLICATION. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. SCOTLAND. 

For cleaning and reconstruction of about 265 lineal yards of 
the main sewer in Bay Street, Port Glasgow. 
J. HUTCHISON, Gairbraid Street, Glasgow (accefied ). 


CATHEDRAL SERIES. _WORCESTER : NAVE ARCHES AND NORTH 
TRANSEPT. 


DORMY HOUSE CLUB, SUNNINGDALE. For alterations and additions to Greenhill public school, Fal- 
kirk. Mr. JAMES STRANG, architect, Vicar Street, Falkirk. 
SUNNINGDALE GOLF CLUB. Accepted tenders. 
ee ee ee R. Dalziel, mason. 
STUDY FOR A TOWN CHURCH SKETCH FROM SOUTH-EAST. J. & P. Dewar, carpenter and joiner. 
E. Brown, plumber. 
PREMISES, TUDOR STREET (SOUTH SIDE), EC. J. Millar, plasterer and slater. 
MONO a nS kite G. O. Cherry & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, tiler. 
eee : ; 
PREMISES, HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, W. O’Brien & Meck, painter. 


D. O’May, glazier. 
Rest of Falkirk. 


OKEHAMPTON. 
For erection of a Wesleyan church and vestries, &c., at Oke- STANTON-UNDER-BARDON. 
hampton, Devon. For sewerage works in the parish of Stanton-under-Bardon, 
J. M. Harris. : ‘ : : : £4,789 1033 Market Bosworth. Mr. WALTER MORTON SYKES, sur- 
fer, yeo& Sons . : ; . : 4,220 18 9 veyor. 
W. Ball «. % : - ; : ; a 94,0257,.0 1 © B. Shipman . é : é ; : 4 se 1O7e1 5): O 
J. Sleeman é ; , : : ; SS 479 18 °C NG Dilksiee- eres LOurO 
H. Harris. F : F é A : = 935375194 - 3 J. ORGILL, Stanton- undet- Bardon, Leicester (ac- 
Worden & Sons f é j , : = 83,370 6.58 cepted) - : ‘ : : ‘ . 6810 0 
R: F. Brealy .. ; aS; 2005n07 0 
H. GREEN, Okehampton (accepted ). é £53)159:70 7.0 WALES. 
For construction of new roadway, about 1,930 yards long, at 
PORTSMOUTH. Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. T. F. HARVEY, surveyor. 

For erection of additional Lancashire boilers, steel chimney, Mod LN gt Oa a em £2 pie 3 6 
fans and engines for induced draught, mechanical stokers, Sha ox bebe a eS ke j aE a 
economiser, steam feed and other pipes, chequer plating J pee ani : Ses : eS «5551037 4 
‘and sundry ironwork. Jee AASER 0 GREG a Tee hal Sel ae 

T.Carter& Co,Ltd.  . . - . + £8829 0 0 i nae oe eee ee 3 
Muemiegatt Oo, itd. . . . =. 8,561 0 0 W.H. Evans . . . SE Pear ® oT 48 : 9 
Mee Ct Cw gg 8,900 0 Jones & Davies. kee) Le 
J. Fraser & Son : : ; ; . . 7,919 0 0 W. Brown, Tudor Street, Merthyr (accepted). 15339 -¥2 6 
Tinkers, Ltd. . - : r } , . 7,690 0 O| For street works at Ely, ‘Cardiff. Mr. JAMES HOLDEN, sur- 
Davy Bros. ; : : 4 : : - “7;500 © 0 veyor, Llandaff Poicselthaks 35 St sed Street, Cardiff, 

Hughes & Stirling . : : : J : piea7 Oo 0 barrxees : . -£525 8 10 
Yates & Thom . : : : : : « "6927 90 © J. ‘Rees. ; eels ; - : P meedGa fOr 5 
E. Danks & Co, Ltd. : : : . "G27 Io oO T. R. Wilhams . d * : : : a AGsus Ger 2 
Oldham Boiler Works Co, Ltd. ‘ 2 °U.620' 0 © F. Ashley . : 3 , E440 10-0 
HEWETT & KELLETT, Bradford (accepted) » 55545 0 O i, oes, Cardiff (accepted) ? p : me AAO OF § 


A SANITARY 
WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


OF BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 


PRODUCES A MUCH MORE PLEASING EFFECT THAN FLATTED 
OIL PAINT, AT ONE THIRD THE COST. 


APIC?7, 


“WAPICTI” can be made in any Tint, and is adapted for 
application to Plaster, Stucco, Brick, Stone, Cement, Wood, ie 


FOR INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK. 


“WAPICTI” may be used over Oil Paint, or Oil Paint may be 
applied over it. 


usouacured  ASPINALL'S ENAMEL, LTD. New Gross, London, 8.E. 
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WALES —continued. 


For erection of two houses, Gnoll Road, Neath. Mr. FRANK 
B. SMITH, architect, Port Talbot. 


W. 4H Creighton , ; ; : £750 °o Oo 
J. Lake : Z 692 8 o 
J. SNow, Neath (accepted Ve : 615 18 oO 


’ For erection of two houses at Neath. 
architect, Port Talbot. 

W. H. Creighton . . ° . . . 

q: wake. : ° 1,202 0 O 

J. SNow, Neath (accepted ) : 5 sed, FOO". 0 -G 


For reconstruction of sewer outlet at Crindau, Newport, Mon. 
Mr. R. H. HAYNEs, borough engineer. 
LEADBETER BROS (accepted) - LOT AO 


For erection of an infants’ school to accommodate 250 children 
at Hirael, Bangor. Mr. W. G. WILLIAMS, architect, 220 
High Street, Bangor. 


Mr. FRANK B. SMITH, 


ets, O10 


Jones & Evans . £3796 oO 
D. Owen F : S77 50 OC 
W. Thomas 3 : : =| 73,029: 0 .@ 
W. Jones . : -, 3.348 0 @e 
R. & J. Williams ; . EROS Ov G 
Jones & Williams . : 2,904 © O 
Roberts & Owen 2,808 Oo 0 
W. ParRY, Farrar Road (accepted e 2,670 0 O 


WALTHAMSTOW. 
For alterations and additions to the Castle public-house, Eden 


Road Mr. Gko. B. JERRAM, architect, Hoe Street, 

Walthamstow. 
Amey . som © 0 
Fuller & Son 670 © O 
Stewart 640 0 O 
Bruce . 604 0 © 
Slatter. 596 10 oO 
j. A. ‘Read .. 536 0 Oo 
Castle & Son 530 0° 0 
Crisp . 494. 0 0 
Fairhead (accepted ) 4 411; 5°.0 


WATTON. 


For construction of a sewer at Watton, Norfolk. 
Waters & Son : 
ADCOCK & SON (accepted " 


WALTON-ON-THAMES. 


For street works in America Road, Walton-on-Thames, Mr, 
CHAS. J. JENKIN, pene 
J. Jackson. £4,220 ‘Jae, 
Lawrence & Thacker 3,626 3 ee. 
R. W. Swaker . 5 4 : ‘ ; 3,000 O G 
E. Iles, jun:) 3 - : ; ; : 2,953 IO 1 
T. Adams. . : ; ; » 2,945 13 4 
M. Meston ‘ 5 : : , 3 + /2;750 :1Omi0; 
E. Betts : : 5 ‘ - : » 2,633 2 9 
T. Free & Sons : : : : : . 2,007 Tama. 
C. Horsell 4 : ‘ i : ‘ « 25530 Tomes. 
GxKord«. : i : ; 5 é + 2,527 Thame 
M. Adamson ... : : Z . «2,555 One 
G. H. Hersham ; : A § - . 2,447 2Omtoe 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. . a . ‘ 2,420 0 oO 
S. Kavanagh & Co. . : : : 3 2,349 I9 Io 
C. Mott & Sons : . 2,341 Bg 
J. C. TRUEMAN, Swanley, Kent (accepted ) . 2,iioomis 


WEST HAM. 


For supply of electrical plant, &c. 
Accepted tenders. 
Macartney, McElroy & Co., Ltd., 53 Vietoria Street, S.W., 
overhead equipment. 

Tudor Accumulator Co, 16 Victoria Street, S. w, accumulators, 
Harris Patent Feed-Water Filter, Ltd, 73 Queen Victoria. 
Street; E-G;, purifier. 

British Insulated and Helsby Cables, Ltd., Preston, Lancs, 

cable boxes, &c. 
Reason Manufacturing Co., Ltd. Lewes 
house cut- out boxes. 

Wiggins & Rihll, Victoria Docks, E., engine- -room stores, 
Geipel & Lange, Parliament Street, S.W., meters. | 
British Electric Transformer Co, Hayes, Mie 

transformers. 

Cryselco Co, Ltd, Bedford, incandescent lamps. 


Road, Bri ghton, 


WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


For sewer construction in West Hartlepool Street, Stdtion 
Lane and Front Street, aay conse of an outfall sewer 
across the foreshore. . J. W. Brown, borough 
engineer. 

J W. THompson, Gosforth, Newcastle on-Tyne (accepted), 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY, 


39 VICTORIA STREET, 


400 page Catalogue sent all 
Architects upon request. 


ROBERTSON'S FURNITURE, L°. n"GLascow. 


hi a ROBERTSON’S PATENT 


if ee ge REMOVABLE 
is 4 «@ PANELLING, 
i “5 SHELVING, 


COUNTERS, &c. 


Entire Seating of a Hall folded flat round 
walls, for Social Gatherings, Drill, &c. 


Entire satisfaction where in use. | 


Prices, Particulars, and Samples of all above on Application. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


Patent Gasteatie etek 


15 per cent. more seated. 
Increased Revenue. 

Rows can be spaced 24 in. apart. 
| Pack away into minimum space. 


™ ‘* BUFFALO” 

| PLENUM 

7 SYSTEM of 
HEATING and 
Z VENTILATING, 
As applied to 
Schools, 
Theatres, 
Public Halls, 
Court Houses, 
Hospitals, &c. 
Central Plant 
Automatic 
Regulation. 


What every 
Architect — 
should have. 


‘ 
| 


LONDON, S.W, 


Catalogue Filing Caine, 


Takes any Catalogue up to 113 x 
with Adjustable Rack to Drawers 


As above, 57/6, or made to order to < @ 


Write for Full Particulars to DEPT. F. Oy 


Partridge & Cooper, Ltd 
1 & 2 Chancery Lane; London, Bs 


ie 
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WESTBOURNE PARK. NEW CATALOGUES. 
For erection of dyeing and cleaning works. Mr. T. F. SHAW, | Tyr new revised catalogue for 1903 just being sent out by 
architect, Harlesden. Messrs, Jas. Bedford & Co., engineers, Halifax, contains 
‘Goodman & Sons. . . ° : - £2,458 numerous illustrated descriptions of their various makes of 
Parfitt & Co. . 5 : é ° : - 2,269 ventilators, syphon, exhaust, &c. The designs for these are 


oo0o00 
oo0o0°0 


° Nooaooqoooqgoom 


‘C. Simmons. . : . . ; + 2,203 eminently graceful and pleasing, and offer a wide field of 
G. ROBINSON, Holloway (accepted) . . - 2,185 choice, their lines being carefully adapted to the various styles 
J. Sharp (withdrawn) ear ts, os ORO in architecture. The syphon ventilator may be regarded as 


the specialty of the firm, who have given great attention to 
perfecting it; it is made entirely of zinc, so is both light and 
durable, and its price is relatively low. 

MESSRS CROGGON & Co, of Upper Thames Street, E.C, 
and Fairfield Road, Bow, are issuing a new catalogue, of which 
Section 1 is devoted exclusively to illustrated descriptions of 
iron and steel roofs and buildings, and Section 2 to wood- 
framed and galvanised iron structures. Among the illustrations 
are sketches of a variety of buildings which have actually been 
erected by Messrs. Croggon, embracing hospitals, factories, 
drill-halls, churches, club-houses, bungalows, billiard-rooms, 
verandahs, farm buildings, ‘stables, boat-houses, granaries, 
cycle and other sheds, &c. In the more important cases plans, 
dimensions and specifications are given, as are also some 
useful measured sections of roofs, &c. 


WESTWARD. 


IFor erection of a stone bridge and approaches over Carwath, 
Westward. Mr. WILLIAM BROWN, surveyor. 

N. Harrison ; . . d , : . £223 10 oO 
Varty & Robinson ; : W262 Soo 


E, Wright (for girder bridge, iron) : : i GTP HO 0 


WHITBY. 


For painting the outside wood, stone and ironwork at the 
workhouse. 
F. C. AGAR, 159 Church Street accepted) . . £38 10 0 


WILLESBOROUGH. 

‘For erection of a small scullery at the infirmary of the work- 

house, Willesborough, near Ashford. Mr. T. H. WILDE, 
surveyor, Albemarle Road, Willesborough. 

G. A. NEWPORT, Willesborough, Ashford, Kent 

(accepted ) : : . ‘ ; LOO, § On-0 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Yost Typewriter Co., Ltd., have just obtained a Royal 
Warrant from H.R-H. the Prince of, Wales for the excellence 
of their machines. 

THE clock erécted in the Mallock Memorial Clock Tower, 
Torquay, was made by Messrs John Smith & Sons, Midland 
Clock Works, Derby. It is fitted with all the latest improve- 
ments, and guaranteed by the makets to go to great accuracy. 
Mr J. Donkin, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Bournemouth, designed 
the tower. 


WINSLEY. 


(For erection of a sanatorium at Winsley, near Bath. Messrs, 
SiLcock & REAY, architects, 47 Milsom Street, Bath. 

| A.W. Long .. : : . ‘ anh 207. & 

Stephens, Bastow & Co, Ltd. ‘ : sencKOU2) 2 

H. W. Pollard c ’ : : " ¢.. 7,932 18 


‘W. Webb : : ; , : hee 7.7 Of. 0 5 f 

iH. & C. Spackman. ° : : : © 7,695 o THE Chancery Lane Safe Deposit Company have issued a 

A.J. Beavan . : 4 f , ; . 6,999 o descriptive pamphlet illustrating their system and the recent 

E. Chancellor & Sons . ; ; P 6.926, 6 new extensions of the Safe Deposit. The Company have of 

Hayward & Wooster. ; s : . 6,908 o late greatly extended the facilities in connection with their 

A. J. Colborne Cte a eS A tes 2 Oa: 6a he Safe Deposit. 

J. Lonc & Sons, Railway Road, Bath (ac- Messrs. T, & R. BOOTE, LTD., encaustic and glazed tile 
cepted ). : . , : ‘ : ~ 687750 manufacturers, of Burslem and Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 


ies, 


— _ FIRE ESCAPE 
_ STAIRCASES 
lil 


HERRING & SON, 


Ironfounders & Engineers, 


CHERTSEY, SURREY. 


de and fixed many 


ave ma 
, Hospitals, Factor 


Warehouses, Race Stands, and 


Makers of Every Description, 


CAST & WROUGHT. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN 


é 
Ab ip ON RECEIPT OF PLANS. 
a WE | Ts FOR CASTINGS. 


tis 


at Unions 
Private Houses. 


. & S.h 
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Southampton Buildings, W.C., have opened a store at the 
Midland Railway Company’s Goods Depét, King’s Road, St. 
Pancras, N.W., which they trust will be a source of great 
convenience to their customers. Their London offices are 
connected with the store by a private telephone, and goods 
can be despatched the same day as ordered. 

IN our notice of the exhibition held in Manchester last year 
in connection with the Sanitary Congress, we directed our 
readers’ attention to Mr. William E. Farrer’s (of Birmingham) 
exhibit of “Torfit,’ a new sanitary building material for 
urinals, &c. Mr. Farrer has recently fixed a sample stall of 
“ Torfit” in the underground convenience in Oxford Circus, 
London, where it is on trial and where, of’ course, it is open 
to inspection. 


VARIETIES. 


A NEW. Primitive Methodist school has been opened in 
Acre Lane, Oldham, The estimated cost of the building is 
1,334/. 

THE new school built by the Old Monkland School Board in 
Dundyvan Road, Coatbridge, was formally opened on the 2oth 
inst. The building is situated to the west of Whifflet Farm, 
and accommodation has been provided for 670 pupils, and the 
total cost of the finished building and accessories is close on 
7,000/, 

A NEW chapel and Sunday school in connection with the 
Methodist New Connexion church have for a long time been 
needed in Higher Openshaw in consequence of the rapidly- 
increasing population. On Saturday a new Sunday school—a 
part of the scheme—was opened. ‘The cost of the church and 
chapel will be 2,542/., and that of the school itself 1,2077. 

THE Pittencrieff (N.B.) new school was formally opened on 
the 23rd inst. It was designed. by Mr. David Barclay, 
Glasgow, and has cost about 8,000/., is two storeys in height 
and measures 90 feet 6 inches by 82 feet 6 inches. On the 
ground floor there is a drill hall, 52 feet by 31 feet 6 inches, 
from which entrance is had to five classrooms for sixty scholars 
each. Two staircases give access to, the upper floor, where 
there are five classrooms for sixty scholars each and one room 
for forty, making the new total accommodation 640. Teachers’ 
rooms, cloak-rooms and lavatories are provided. Certain 


HEWETSONS -: 
REBUILDING | 


SALE 


alterations and improvements will be proceeded with upon the 
older building, which will become more especially an infant 
and junior school, with sewing-room. The old centre school. 
room will be made a kindergarten drill hall for the infants 


THE new church which St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic 
congregation have had built on a convenient site on Strath- 
leven Place, Dumbarton, from designs by Messrs. Dunn & 
Hansom, Newcastle-on-Tyne, was opened on Sunday last. 
The church is a massive and handsome structure in red sand- 
stone, and has cost something like 9,o00/. At the opening 
ceremony high mass was celebrated, the service being specially 
conducted by Archbishop Maguire, of Glasgow. Although 


4 


admission was by high-priced-ticket there was a large congre- — 


gation. At the evening service the sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Jas. H. Kirk, of Tollcross. There was a large 
attendance of West of Scotland Catholics, and special trains 
were run from Glasgow and other places on the North British 
Railway. - 


THE Incorporated Society for Promoting the Enlargement, 


Building and Repairing of Churches and Chapels held its 


usual monthly meeting on Thursday, the 19th inst, at the 
Society’s House, 7 Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey, S.W., 
the Rev. Canon C. F. Norman in the chair. There were also 
present the Revs. Canon J. Allen, D.D., Dean Blakiston, 
Canon J. Erskine Clarke, S. A. Donaldson and A. G Ingram, 


Messrs. H. W. Mozley, J. E. Ollivant, F H. Rivington and - 


the Rev. W. B. L. Hopkins, secretary. Grants of money were 
made in aid of the following objects, viz.:—Building new 


churches at Barry Dock (St. Mary), Glamorgan, 200/. for first — 


portion ; Ben Rhydding, near Ilkley, Yorks, 2007. ; Hopwood 
(St. John the Evangelist), near Birch, Lancs, 75/.; Palmer's 
Green (St. John), near Southgate, Middlesex, 100/. ; and West 
Ealing (St. James), Middlesex, 75/.; towards rebuilding the 
church of St. Paul, Skelmersdale, Lancs, 55/.; and towards 
enlarging or otherwise improving the accommodation in the 
churches at Lower Guiting (St. Michael), Gloucester, 352, in 


lieu of a former ‘grant of 257. ; and Ranworth (St. Helen), Nor- 


folk, 407, in liei of a former grant of 30/. A grant was also 
made from the Mission Buildings’ Fund towards building a 
mission church at Aldrington; neat Hove, Sussex, 50/. The 
following grants were also paid for works completed :—Ilford 


(St. John), Essex, 1507 ; Blyth (St! Mary), Northumberland, — 


4o/ ; Claverley (All Saints), Wolverhampton, 30/7 ; Buckland 
in Dover, 75/. on account of a grant of 175/. ; and Scarborough 


Adjustable-back Easy Chair, full size, well 
upholstered and coyered in Tapestry, 50/- 


Crandsire Easy ( 
full size, well uphols 


and covered in Rich’ 


try, 55/- 


The Furnishing Event of 1903 


Now proceeding, from 9 a.m. until 7 p.m. 
(Saturdays 9 a.m. until 2 p.m.)—a practically 
unreserved clearance, at sacrificial prices, of — 


BARGAINS IN 
FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, 
and CARPETS; 
~ CHINA, GLASS, 
CURTAINS, c. 


— 


Caer} 
0) 


Gj 
BARGAINS BOOKLET —Free and post free— 2 
a Hundred Illustrations; Thousands of Clearance 
Lots: yet only a tithe of Hewetsons’ Reductions 


) 
Oompris'ng : 61 


ea DURBAR.” —A Fumed Oak Bed Set, with Repoussé Copper Handles,and Hinges. 
during SALE ardrobe, with usual fittings ; 4 ft, Toilet Table, with 3 drawers : 4 ft. Washstand, with marble to 
5 and tile back ; Pedestal, 3 Chairs, and: Towel Rail, complete, £27 10s. Bie) we 


212 & 204 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, ‘°X7 
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Saviour), Yorks, 4c7, In addition to this the sum of 1614. 
paid towards the repairs of twenty-two churches from 
t funds held by the Society. The Archbishop of Canter- 
y, president of the Society, has announced his intention to 
» the chair at the annual general court to be held at the 
ch House on Tuesday, May 19, at 2.30 P.M. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


the Hoole Wesleyan chapel an organ chamber is to be 
ed at a cost of 450/, 

Sot. W. L. COKE, Local Government inspector, held an 
iry recently into the application to borrow 6,5c0/ for the 
srage of Gedling, Notts. Messrs. Elliott & Brown, of 
tingham, are the engineers to the scheme. 

\ NEW slaughter-house which, by the way, is much needed, 
he erected at Dalkeith. Mr. Greig, architect, has made 
sxxamination of the proposed site, and recommends it as 
yently suitable. The Council have resolved to obtain 
iled estimates for the building, and it is intended it should 
cost complete more than 2,000/. 

‘HE Wesleyan chapel committee has sanctioned a further 
nditure on new chapels, Sunday schools and mission halls 
50,000/. The work carried on in Liverpool by the late 
Charles Garrett is to be extended by the erection of new 
ion premises, estimated to cost 43,000/, A grant of 
ably 1c,ooo/, will be made to this scheme from the 
leyan Twentieth Century Fund. New mission premises 
lso to be erected in Hull at an outlay of 32,000/, 

, LOCAL Government inquiry has been held at Colwick by 
W. L. Coke into the application for a loan of 6,000/. for 
sewerage of Colwick, Notts. Mr J. R. Elliott, A.M.IC.E, 
e firm of Elliott & Brown,-civil engineers, Nottingham, 
iined the scheme, which consists of cast-iron and stone- 
sewers, pumping station with duplicate gas-engines and 
ps and pumping main connecting on to the Nottingham 
oration outfall sewer. 

T a meeting on the 17th inst. of the Sheffield and District 
er Painters’ Association at the Builders’ Exchange, Cross 
ess Street, Sheffield, a paper was read on the “ Chemistry 
olour,” in connection with the Association, by Mr. T. 
ley France, of Rotherham. He treated the subject in a 


thoroughly practical way, and during the evening tested: 
several pigments forwarded by various members, much to the 
edification and satisfaction of those present. The lecturer 
referred in strong terms to the spurious materials that are on 
the market, and advised every member of the Association to be 
on the alert, 


AT a meeting of the Ayr Town Council the question of a: 
new infectious diseases hospital came up for consideration. 
under a report by Mr. John Eaglesham, architect, giving. 
alternate schemes and estimates. The first estimate provided 
for an expenditure of 9,955/. and the second 7,8057. A minute 
recommending the adoption of the first alternative was unani: 
mously adopted. The proposed hospital is to be erected at 
Heathfield in connection with the buildings there put down for 
a smallpox hospital, but which are now to be incorporated’ 
with the proposed new hospital. 

THE North-Eastern; Railway Company have begun an im-- 
portant scheme, the carrying out of which will place Hull in, 
possession of a railway terminus more in keeping with its com- 
mercial importance than is the existing structure. The whole 
ot the property required in connection with the additions to 
and remodelling of the Paragon Street station premises has. 
been acquired and is being demolished. The platform and cab 
accommodation will be more than doubled,and the roof area’ 
will be increased to an even greater extent. The new roof will 
be of striking appearance, resembling the fine curved iron rvof" 
of the York station. The total accommodation is also to be 
increased. 

PLANS -have been passed and the contracts accepted for 
the new Robert Ferguson schools, which it is proposed to 
erect in Carlisle. The accommodation. to be provided will be: 
for 300 mixed scholars on the first-floor and 350 infants on the 
ground floor. The contract with Messrs. J. & R. Bell is for: 
the whole of the work of erecting the schools, exclusive of the 
services of the clerk of works, architect, &c, and amounts to: 
8,977. 25. 8d. With the other expenses added it is expected 
that the total cost will be about 12,000/.,, and the Education 
Department have given their sanction for the borrowing of 
11,7677, The site cost 1,306/., and was purchased for that sum. 
in 1897. In reckoning the total cost of the school that figure: 
must be added to the 12,000/. 

AT the Coventry School Board approval has been received 
from the Local Government Board of a site in Swans Lane for 
a new school. The Board also proposes to enlarge Earlsdon 


; HOT WATER INSTANTLY 
VAUGHTON | NIGHT or DAY 

; | 7] Zz q HOT BATH IN 

~ rus GOTHIC WORKS, | i} MINUTES 


WITHOUT KITCHEN FIRE 
BOILING WATER in a MINUTE 
Cola THE QUICKEST 
Water. METHOD OF 
] WATER HEATING. 


EWART’S 


“LIGHTNING” 


GEYSER 


For GAS or OIL. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Makers of Presentation 
Keys and Trowels. 


Architects’ own Designs 
Carried out. 


MAYORS’ CHAINS. CASKETS. 
Masonie Jewels, 
COLF MEDALS. BADCES. 


CHALLENGE SHIELDS 
AND CUPS. 


LIMITED. 


VERPOOL. 


As 2 
=a 


“omy ‘ezUoag ‘A@ATIS ‘ploy uy 


AULIC AND ELECTRIC 


PT nag" 


Lists FREE, DESIGNS GRATIS. 
= Always in action at 
FF S BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. BAG liustraten catatogueSccton do Pree, 
a5 LIMITED, — 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPH 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
| DUBLIN & HANLEY 
Chimney Columns 


Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired. No stop- 


‘assengers and Goods. 


AULIC AND ELECTRIC 
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~school. When these schemes are carried out Coventry will 
have accommodation for all reasonable elementary educational 
requirements. The chairman (Alderman Bird) and _vice- 
-chairman (Alderman Booth) were reappointed representatives 
on the general municipal charities. The clerk presented an 
interesting 7¢samé of the work of the Board and its cost. 
Since 1897 the number of children had increased from 4,853 to 
7,296, and the cost from 14,619/. to 24,9942. The total average 
cost per child had but slightly increased, but there was a 
noticeable increase in teachers’ salaries. 


THE Swansea School Board inaugurated on the 12th inst. 
‘work on two new schools, the erection of which will involve an 
expenditure of nearly 29,0007. One of these is in the outlying 
district of Pentrechwyth, where an infants’ school is in course 
of construction at a cost of nearly 3,000/.. The other school is 
at the Hafod, which will be a three-department school and will 
cost about 26,o00o/, The proceedings consisted of laying 
the foundation-stones of both, the first ceremony being at 
Pentrechwyth, Mr. Wignall officiated, being presented with 
mallet and trowel, the gifts of the architect and contractor, 
Mr. T. H Jones.and Mr. Rosser respectively. The foundation- 
‘stone of the Hafod school (which takes the place of the old 
Vivian school) was) laid by the chairman of the Board (Mr. D. 
Roberts), who was presented with trowel and mallet by the 
architect (Mr. C, E. T, Lawrence) and the contractors (Messrs. 
Weaver). 


THE quarterly meeting of the South Wales Building Trades 
Employers’ Federation was held at the Castle hotel, Merthyr. 
The representatives present were: — Messrs. J. E. Turner, 
W. Thomas, W. Symonds, C. W. Couzens, W. T, Morgan and 
James Allen, of Cardiff; W. M. Blackburn, W. A. Linton and 
A. S. Morgan, of Newport; W. O. Jenkins, B. Bennett 
and W. H. Billings, of Swansea; W. N. Ingledew and D. O. 
Evans, of Merthyr; and D. Williams, of Pontypridd. Mr. 
W. M. Blackburn presided. The Merthyr representatives 
reported that nothing further had been done with the notices 
that had passed between the Masons’ Society and their Asso- 
ciation, and in case of their failing to agree certain arrange- 
ments were made. It was reported that the half-yearly meeting 
of the National Federation was, by invitation, to be held at 
Cardiff in July next, and a resolution was passed agreeing to 
co-operate with the Cardiff Association in this matter. It was 
resolved that the annual meeting of the Federation be held at 
Newport in June next. 
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THE Medieval town church of St. Andrews, N -B., is abou 
to undergo a course of much-needed restoration, the schen. 
for which, as proposed by the architect, Mr. Macgreg; 
Chalmers, is briefly as follows :—The galleries will be remove, 
the side aisles will be reduced to their original height, whic 
has been recently discovered. The pillars and arches wi 
resume their old places and form, and on them the cleresto; 
will be rebuilt. The so-called “bishop’s” or “communion 
aisle will be remodelled, and the corresponding one of small 
size built to the north. A new aisle will be built to the east , 
the bishop’s aisle. The porch shown in every plan and drav 
ing up to and including that of 1767 will be rebuilt on j 
former foundations if they can be found. The tracery of th 
windows.and the mouldings and decorations of the doors wi 
be in keeping with the suggestions given by these old sketch, 
and by contemporary churches. The walls. will be of ston. 
throughout. The greater part of the seats will be of oak, | 
has been decided that the funds raised to commemorate th 
late Dr. A. K. H. Boyd should be devoted to the erection ; 
the pulpit in the restored church. Dr. Boyd’s great gifts as | 
preacher and interest in the restoration of the “parish churc 
in a university city,” where so many of his widely-know 
sermons were delivered, will thus be fitly recognised, Th 
estimate of the probable cost of restoration is 23,3757, — 

Ir has been decided by the Roman Catholic congregatio 
in Musselburgh forthwith to proceed with the erection of | 
handsome stone church more suited to their requirement 
than that possessed by them at present. Designs have bee 
accepted, which are the work of Mr. A. E. Purdie, Cat 
terbury, who. was the architect of the Poor Clares Conyeni 
Liberton.. Of Early Gothic architecture, the new church wi 
be cruciform, having a nave measuring 98 feet long by 34 fee 
broad, transepts, chancel, organ chamber, baptistery and tw 
sacristies, which will provide direct communication with th 
presbytery or priest’s house, which is also to be erected. I 
memory of the ancient shrine and chapel destroyed by th 
townsfolk of Musselburgh in Reformation times, the buildin; 
will be styled the Church of Our Lady of Loretto, and wi 
be erected on the site of the present chapel in Wonde 
Street. This chapel, which for three years has been | 
chapel-school earning Government grants, was originally _ 
private Episcopal chapel belonging to Lady Mary Oswal 
Inveresk, and acquired by the local Catholics nearly 23 year 
ago, between which date of acquisition and the Reformatio 
there had been no meeting-place for Catholics in Musselburgl 
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A PREVENTATIVE OF LEAD POISONING. 


Tg lately commented on the Government investigation of the 
sks arising from the use of certain moorland waters. It was 
»monstrated that by careful filtration the danger arising from 
mveying such water in lead pipes is minimised if not removed. 
hat is assuring to the inhabitants of the towns which come 
ithin the scope of the inquiry. But it should be remembered 
at only one class of water was considered, and the con- 
usions of the scientific inquirers of the Local Government 
oard cannot be accepted as applicable everywhere in Great 
ritain. There is water which, in theory at least, could be 
msidered as preservative of leaden pipes, while on the other 
ind, in many places the lead exerts a deleterious influence on 
ewater. Efforts have been made to remove the danger by 
xing the pipes with another material or composition, and 
\rious patents have been brought out. The difficulty is to 
1d a substance that will be enduring and innoxious, and at 
e same time is capable of so close a combination with the 
ad pipe as to become equal to an amalgamation with it. The 
ast puckering of the lining is fatal to its efficiency. The most 
tisfactorv and successful effort to overcome the difficulty which 
1s come under our observation is that of Messrs. Hanson, 
ale & Co., Limited, of Huddersfield. The firm has long been 
1own as manufacturers of lead piping, and of course are 
vare by practical experience of what is desirable. They have 
cently produced two varieties of improved pipes. One is a 
ire solid-drawn block-tin pipe, which from being homogeneous 
roughout cannot present even an infinitesimal danger through 
e chemical action of the water, and has an immunity against 
ist or corrosion. It merits to be employed at least for the 
pes conveying water for dietetic purposes in houses, while 
dinary piping would serve for supplies to baths, lavatories, 
ashhouses, &c. The second invention is a tin-lined lead 
ping. A section shows there are two materials employed, 
it the combination is so close as to be inseparable. It has 
| the advantages of an unified material. Chemical scrutiny 
is demonstrated it is absolutely free from risk, while the pipe 
tains the advantages which plumbers maintain are only 
forded by lead.. Both kinds of pipe can be recommended as 
ding in sanitation, for the most apprehensive housekeeper 
n be confident that with Messrs. Hanson, Dale & Co.’s, Ltd, 
pes the purity of the water is safeguarded. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ART 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


THE Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council have awarded the following art scholarships and 
exhibitions on the result of a recent competition for which 
530 candidates entered :—Nineteen Schools of Art scholar- 
ships—five of the value of 20/. a year for two years and fourteen 
of the value of to/ a year for two years; thirty Artisan Art 
scholarships—nine of the value of 20/. a year for three years 
and twenty-one of the value of 1o/. a year for three years ;. 
ninety-three Junior Artisan Evening Art exhibitions, of the 
value of 5/.a year for two years. The examiners on whose 
recommendations the awards were made were Mr. George 
Frampton, R.A., Mr. R. Catterson Smith, headmaster of the 
metalwork school at Birmingham, and Mr. E. S. Prior, 
secretary of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. The 
works selected from those submitted by the competitors were 
exhibited last week at the Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell. 
The following are the names of the candidates who have 
obtained the most valuable scholarships :—Five Schools of 
Art scholarships of 20/.a year—Sarah C. V. Jarvis, Battersea 
Polytechnic ; Sarah E. Meekren, Royal College of Art ;. 
Maggie Richardson, Goldsmiths’ Institute; Constance M. 
Skinner, Hammersmith School of Art; and Paula D. Wulff, 
Battersea Polytechnic, all art students. Nine Artisan Art 
scholarships of 20/. a year—George F. Brodrick, glass painter, 
and Arthur E. R. Gill, letter-cutter and signwriter, L.C.C. 
Central School of Arts and Craits ; Frederick B. Hitch, carver 
and modeller, Royal Academy ; William A. Kriiger, draughts- 
man, and George D. Macdaugald, modeller, L.C C. Central 
School of Arts and Crafts; Hubert J. S. Martin, cabinet- 
maker (own account), Camberwell School of Arts and Cratts ; 
Henry J. Pledger, plumber, L.C.C. Shoreditch Technical 
Institute; Edward Woore, stained-glass worker, and 
Algernon Young, designer, L.C.C. Central School of Arts 
and Crafts. 


THE plans for the new Roman Catholic church of St. Albans 
have been approved by Cardinal Vaughan. The church will 
be in the Roman style, a plain but substantial building, 
designed to accommodate between 600 and 700 persons, and 
comprises a broad nave and aisles lighted by clerestory 
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ENGLISH ROADS. 


THE President of the Local Government Board has appointed 
a’ departmental committee to inquire into the general condition 
and sufficiency of the roads ot England and Wales, and to 
report whether any, and if so, what amendment of the law 
relating to these matters or its administration is desirable, in 
view of the various purposes for which the roads now are or 
shortly may be utilised, and particularly whether any change 
‘of the authorities wno have control over the roads or of their 
powers is required, 

The members of the committee are Mr. J. Grant Lawson, 
M.P. (chairman), the Right Hon. Sir J. E. Dorington, Bart., 
M.P., the Hon. A. Stanley, M.P., the Hon J. W. E. D. Scott- 
Montagu, M.P., Mr. W. J. Bull, M.P., Mr. E. R. Pickmere, 
town clerk of Liverpool; Mr. G. C. Kent, town clerk of 
Longton; and Mr. S. Woodbridge, clerk to the Brentford 
Urban District Council. 

Mr. R. G. Duff, of the Local Government Board, will act as 
secretary to the committee. 


PREMIUM SYSTEM IN WORKSHOPS. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers was held at the Institution House, Storey’s Gate, on 
Friday evening, when a paper was read by Mr. James Rowan 
on “A Premium System applied to Engineering Workshops.” 
Mr. Rowan is the head of a large marine engineering firm in 
Glasgow, by which the premium. system has been adopted. 
He pointed out that the system involved expenditure of capital, 
and it was only by the most assiduous attention and the utmost 
perseverance that it can be carried through. The first thing to 
do was to establish a separate department for rate fixing. In 
a workshop with about 150 machines three men should gather 
all the data needed in two or three months. Standard times 
were thus:established. On introducing the system an explana- 
tory pamphlet should be. issued tothe workmen, as they were 
apt to regard it with suspicion. The premium system was 
started in his works in February 1898, and since then the 
average times of the machinemen had been reduced during the 
four succeeding years by 20, 23, 31 and 37 per cent. The 
earnings of the men had increased by these percentages, and 
they stated they were thoroughly satisfied with the system. 


; Structures. 


The system was founded on the principle that a regular hour} 
rate of wages was paid irrespective of output. A standar 
time was laid down for the performance of any given piece o 
work, and if the workman completed the task in a less tim 
than the standard he received pay in addition to the hourl; 
wage in accordance with the time saved. At the worst th 
man got his hourly wages, and if he could execute the jo 
more quickly than the standard time he earned additiona 
money. The system had been introduced with success ; 
America, the output of the factory being largely increased, ¢ 
the employer’s benefit, and the men earning greatly increase 
wages. : 


PROTECTION OF STEEL AND IRON. 


ON March 6 Mr. Maximilian Toch delivered a lecture befor 
the American Chemical Society on the “ Permanent Protectio; 
of Steel and Iron,” and demonstrated by means of photograph 
and. photo-micrographs: that steel and iron are corroded jj 
some cases slowly and in others rapidly even when embedde 
in masonry. The microscopic structure of several cement 
was shown, and the speaker prophesied that in the future oj 
paint will in a great many instances be displaced by cemen 
paints. From chemical investigation it was concluded that th 
cements as used for building purposes are unfit for coatin; 
steel, because most of them are carriers of oxygen, and insteac 
of liberating pure lime in their setting they liberate a calciun 
ferrite which produces rust when in contact with a clean steel 
The speaker mentioned novel experiments which he had mad 
with cement preparations by changing the specific gravity o 
the cement, ridding it completely of iron, and diluting it i 
such a way that it can be used as a paint. IJt'is made to se 
quickly so that it not only adheres to the steel and iron but i 
has the same coefficient of expansion. It is anticipated tha 
Mr. Toch’s method, on which he has worked for years, wil 
cause extensive changes in the preservative coating of stee 
He believes that- unless the masonry of some o 
the new sky-scrapers will support the floors and ceilings it i: 
doubtful whether some of them-will stand fifty years. Moistur 
alone will not rust steel or iron, but carbonic acid, ammoni: 
and sulphurous acid are violent producers of rust. Continue 
oxidation is bound to weaken a steel member. It was state: 
that steel embedded in some kinds of cement would not oxidise 
but that in other kinds it would oxidise rapidly. i 
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‘* MAKING GOOD.” 


:DGMENT was given by Mr. Justice Kennedy in the King’s 
ench Division on Saturday, in an action brought by Mr. 
anley Broadbent, trading as Broadbent & Co., at Leicester, 
ainst Messrs. T. & W. Meadows, Heaton Norris, Stuckport, 
recover 208/. 175. 8d. as a balance due for work done, The 
tion had been heard at Nottingham. The defendants had 
‘tered into a contract to erect buildings in connection with a 
natorium at Baguley, and had. employed the plaintiff.on a 
b-contract to do a portion of the slating and _tilingwork. 
he defence was that the plaintiff's work was not left complete 
‘the satisfaction of the architect, which was a condition prece- 
snt to the right to claim, and alternatively that if there was 
yy money due to the plaintiff 1057. was sufficient to satisfy the 
aim. The point in dispute was whether the plaintiff was to 
make good after other trades.” There was a condition in the 
iginal tender that plaintiff should not make good after other 
ades. The tender was ultimately reduced, but his Lordship 
id he found nothing which deprived the plaintiff of that pro- 
sion. It would be unreasonable and unfair that the sub- 
yntractor should have his slates and tiles broken or cracked 
scause the other trades had not done their work to the 
tisfaction of the architect. The plaintiff was substantially 
ght, but inasmuch as his remuneration was to depend on the 
easurements of the architect he could only give judgment for 
e 105/. paid into court. He directed that the defendants 
ould pay one-half of the plaintiffs taxed costs, and refused a 
ay of execution. 


ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION 
OF IRELAND. 


“MEETING of this Association was held on the 18th-inst. at 

Merrion Row, at which Mr. R. D. Timmins read a paper 
llustrated by views) on “ Well and Artesian Boring, with note 
n Water Divining.” 

The president, Mr. T. G. Purser, occupied the chair. 
~Mr.. Timmins read his paper on “Well and Artesian 
oring,” which proved of exceptional interest, as searching for 
ells on scientific principles was practised by but a few 
ngineering firms, and the literature on the subject was rather 
mited. Having described the geological conditions necessary 
4x a supply of water, the lecturer alluded to the difficulty 
lways found in deciding ‘on the site for a boring, and to the 


disappointment often experienced through geological faults: 
when the general conditions appeared favourable. He then 
spoke of the great success which attended the work of the 
professional dowser, or diviner, and to the investigations carried 
out by Professor Barrett, the results of which were brought 
before the Society of Physical Research. The conclusion 
arrived at seemed to be that the dowser could be relied 
on to find water if the depth did not exceed 50 feet, and the 
quantity required not to exceed an ordinary private supply. 
For a public supply from greater depths a hydro-geologist 
should’ be consulted. The question of the hardness of 
water was a point of importance in any supply, and he put in 
tabular form the temperature of water at different depths, the 
high temperature of 62 degs. Fahr. being found at the depth 
of 1,350. Mr. Timmins then described the boring of the well 
for the supply of the town of Gainsborough, carried out by 
Messrs. E Timmins & Sons, of Runcorn, The work was 
commenced in 1895, and on April 1, 1897, an unfortunate 
accident caused the boring tool, weighing 45 cwt., and 500 feet 
of rope, weighing 14 ton, to be left in the borehole. After 
22 months’ labour these were recovered, and the well success- 
fully carried to a depth of 1,515, and now an amply supply of 
water was obtained. 

A discussion followed, in which Messrs. Holliday, Parr, 
Arthur Spence, Best and John Miller took part, and on the 
motion of Mr. Holliday, seconded by Mr. Parr, a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Timmins was passed amid applause. 


NOTTINGHAM NEW WORKHOUSE AND 
INFIRMARY BUILDINGS. 


ON the 18th inst. the palatial pile of buildings which have been 
erected at Bagthorpe, Nottingham, and which are destined to 
use as workhouse and infirmary buildings, were formally 
inaugurated. Built to the plans of Mr. Arthur Marshall, 
AR.IBA,, of Nottingham, this workhouse is regarded as one of 
the most extensive and completely equipped of its kind in the 
country. It occupies a site containing 673 acres, which was 
purchased from the Corporation at a cost of 12,900/., and 
provides accommodation for close upon 1,7co inmates, exclusive 
of staff. The total expenditure has amounted to about 240,020/,, 
and details furnished. by the architect disclose the fact that 
the average cost per bed has reached 127/. In the main 


building for inmates in health there is room for 624, with special 
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provision for married couples; the infirmary is composed of 
eight pavilions with sixteen large wards for twenty-eight beds, 
giving a total of 48) patients, and other buildings furnish 
accommodation for children, consumptives, the feeble-minded 
and epileptic, and tramps, together with receiving wards, 
isolation hospital, nurses’ home, workshop, mortuary, 
bakery, laundry, boiler and engine-houses, and a chapel to 
seat a congregation of 500. Briefly summarised the accommo- 
‘dation is as follows :—In the main building, 703; infirmary, 612; 
insane wards, 250; which with 55 nurses and a staff of 72 gives 
a total of 1,692. Mr. Marshall calculates that 100,000 tons of 
goods and materials have been brought to the site on the 
sidings, &c., and that 13,500,000 bricks have been used up, or 
enough, if placed end to end, to reach from London to Con- 
stantinople. There are seven acres of tile roofing, and the glass 
‘used in the work would suffice to pave half the Great Market 
Place Draining is dealt with in seven miles of drains, and 
in the electric-lighting department there are 2,700 lamps, 
.40; miles of wire, 13 miles of steel tubing and 36,000 screws. 
For the heating and hot-water service ten miles of piping have 
been laid, and the Nottingham Guardians have the distinction 
of having installed apparatus for domestic hot-water supply, the 
circulation of which is longer than any other in the British 
Isles. The foundation-stones of the workhouse were laid on 
April 17, 1899, by the then chairman of the Board (Councillor 
Charles Smith) and the chairman of the building committee 
(Alderman J. Jelley), but from first to last the work has ex- 
tended over a period of six years. 


HOUSING IN GLASGOW. 


‘THE following letter from Dr. David Murray relating to the 
‘formation of an ordinary company for the erection of houses 
in Gasgow for the labouring classes has been sent to the 
Lord Provost, and will be submitted to the consideration of a 
‘committee :— 

Some of us who are interested in the housing question 
have been considering what could be done with the view of 
providing suitable accommodation for the labouring classes at 
moderate rents, and have roughly sketched out a plan, one of 
the elements of which is some assistance from the Corporation, 
which I ‘shall shortly explain. 

Under the Act of 1866 the Corporation acquired the estates 


of Oatlands and Overnewton, which they laid out for buildin 
purposes, and took the purchasers bound to erect houses of a 
certain character. The result financially has been profitable 


| to the Corporation, the price received by the Corporation, 


which was converted into feu duties, being very considerably in 
excess of the purchase price and moneys disbursed in laying 
out the two estates. In his report on the census of IgoI 
page 23, the medical officer states that these houses “ repre. 
sent the best class of modern artisans’ dwellings in the city.” 
The idea present to the mind of the Corporation in arranging 
for the erection of these houses was, I believe, to provide 
accommodation for those who were being displaced by the 
demolition of buildings in the Saltmarket district. The houses 
were, however, rather larger and more expensive than suited 
those who were being dispossessed, and were in consequence 
let to ordinary tenants, 

The evidence laid before the commission which recently 
sat to dispose of the Glasgow Corporation (Water, City Im- 
provement and General) Provisional Order, 1992, showed that 
the scheme of the Corporation of Leeds for dealing with the 
housing problem was to acquire suitable land, and to resell it 
for the erection of workmen’s houses at such prices as would 
enable this to be done at a profit to the builders, the Corpora- 
tion making a loss upon the sale of the land and recouping 
themselves from the rates. 

While such a scheme as this it seems to us is suitable for 
Glasgow, we think that the object in view might be attained 
with the assistance of the Corporation without any charge upon 
the rates. Bi 

What we have in view is the formation of an ordinary 
company for the purpose of building houses for the labouring 
classes with a substantial capital and corresponding borrowing 
powers. We have been considering the acquisition of sites for 
building, and are advised that it would be possible to get suit- 
able sites within the city convenient for the population to be 
accommodated at comparatively reasonable figures Having 
acquired the land, we propose that the company should erect 
houses somewhat of the type built by the Corporation under 
the Act of 1897 at Haghill and in Baltic Street, but subject to 
certain modifications. 

One of the difficulties experienced by the ordinary builder 
in the erection of houses of this type is that the back walls of 
brick and other expedients used in construction for the purpose 
of reducing cost render such buildings unsaleable except at a 
depreciated price, and also prevent a loan being obtained on 
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dinary terms. A tenement with a brick back, or-even wholly 

brick, may provide dwelling-houses just as sanitary and 
ite as comfortable as a tenement of polished ashlar with the 
ual back wall of rubble or dressed stone. It is not, however, 
arly so marketable, even after making allowance for the 
ference in cost. In building such houses the Corporation 
s the advantage that they do not require to sell, and they are 
Je to borrow the whole of the cost at a comparatively 
oderate rate of interest, not upon the security of the tene- 
ents, but of the rates. Ds ee 8 yr 

The object of the company which it is proposed to incor- 
rate would be to hold and manage, not to sell, such 
operty, and would therefore. in this respect be in the same 
sition as the Corporation” The company, however, could 
‘t borrow the money upon the same favourable terms as the 
orporation, arid what occurs to us is that the Corporation 
ight themiselves lend the usual two-thirds of the value to the 
mpany upon the security of the houses they erect on the 
me terms as money is advanced by the Corporation to the 
nprovement Trust Department. 

Under such an arrangement the Corporation would run 
risk Each tenement or block of tenements would be valued 

the ordinary way, two-thirds or thereby of the valuation 
ould be advanced and a bond and a disposition in security 
puld be granted as usual. The houses would be erected 
cording to plans to be approved of by the Corporation, and 
e houses would be practically managed pretty much after the 
anner which the Corporation itself adopts. 

The scheme of the company would be to build houses 
at would give a return upon the capital invested, and it is 
vious that the necessary capital could not be raised except 
yon dividend-paying terms. It is proposed, however, to 
strict the dividend payable to a maximum of 5 per cent. Any 
‘ofits beyond that amount would be carried to a reserve fund, 
\d applied in maintenance or reconstruction or otherwise for 
e benefit of the property. The sum at the credit of the 
serve fund would not be divisible among the shareholders. 

It will be a great favour if your lordship will give this 
oposal your favourable consideration. The assistance of the 
or poration is an element in our scheme, and we cannot take 
ly very active steps towards carrying it out until we know 
hether the Corporation are likely to entertain the proposal. 

Mr. John Honeyman writes in the Glasgow Herald :— 

As one of those who have for many years taken a deep 
terest in the housing problem I desire to offer a few remarks 
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on Dr. Murray’s letter which was submitted to our Town: 
Council yesterday, and which is favourably commented on in: 
the Herald to-day. 

I quite agree with Dr. Murray that it would be very much 
better that the work of building houses on a large scale sheuld 
be undertaken by a private company, such as he suggests, 
than by the Corporation; but, in the first place, it requires to 
be proved that any such scheme of building on a large scale 
is necessary. The evidence hitherto led before the Municipal 
Commission distinctly tends to prove the reverse. The citizens 
generally are not interested in the housing of the better class 
of working men; they are quite satisfied that houses for that 
class have hitherto been and-are still being abundantly pro- 
vided by private enterprise, and that the Corporation have no 
reason to take any trouble about them. Mr. Motion, who may 
certainly be held to know more about the matter than most 
other men, distinctly says that there is no difficulty in finding 
houses at present for the industrious poor—the only class we: 
need give ourselves any concern about. 

But while this may be the case at present, there can be 
little doubt that more houses suitable for that class must be 
provided before long. These, however, should not be situated’ 
either at Oatlands or at Overnewton, but as near the spots 
where dilapidated houses are to be taken down as possible ;, 
and if no public company or private individual can be found 
to erect these much-needed dwellings for the poor, then let the 
Corporation undertake the task and solve the problem of erect- 
ing healthful houses of the cheapest class at remunerative rents 
in central localities. ; 

The mere question of housing is, however, by far the 
simplest problem connected with the improvement of the slums. 
No one can have gone deeply into the subject at all without 
being thoroughly convinced of that, and while Dr. Murray’s 
scheme would not be of any use in connection with the im- 
provement of the slums, it is on many grounds as objectionable 
as the Corporation’s wider scheme of erecting superior houses 
—a project which is quite inexcusable.. For, as Dr. Murray 
can hardly fail to see, it would, not less than the Corporation’s 
scheme, interfere with the development of private enterprise, 
which hitherto has been quite able to provide liberally for the 
accommodation of the better class of working people, and 
which, if brought into competition with a privileged associa- 
tion getting land at less than cost price, and money at less than 
the current market value, must necessarily be curtailed or 
entirely stopped. At the last census it was found that over 
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>7,0co houses were unoccupied, and the margin is probably as | required to signify their assent to them in writing. Failure t 
great now as then. In these circumstances, what is said about comply with any of the conditions set forth in such clause 
the extreme rents charged by greedy landlords is evidently | shall leave it within the power of the Council to cancel th 
absurd, as the competition must be, not’ for houses, but for | contract. 
tenants, which makes all the difference in the world. “This standing order shall not apply to purchases by cor 
If, then, the privileges desired by Dr.‘ Murray:resulted in’ |: tractors of materials or patented articles, or of stores and mi: 
‘the suggested company being able to let their houses at lower | cellaneous articles.” ay 
‘rents than houses built by other people, the result would be not With a few verbal alterations effecting no material chang: 
beneficial to the community, but disastrous. it was agreed to recommend the Council to adopt this. 
The chief alteration lies within the first paragraph, and j 
an effort to render more explicit the statement that contractor 
“must be paying the standard rate of wages to the whole c 
THE FAIR CONTRACTS CLAUSE. their workpeople, and observing the hours of labour recognise: 
THE special committee of the Manchester City Council | by the local bodies of workers in the various trades affected j 
appointed to consider the revision of Standing Order 18, | the districts where such work is being executed.” 


‘Clause 4, known as the Fair Contracts Clause, have proposed The following is a copy of a draft amended fair-wage 
the following substitution for the existing Clause 4 :— clause for a building contract which was submitted _by th 

“Contractors tendering for or executing work under this | President of the Manchester and Salford Master Builder: 
Council must be paying to the whole of their workpeople (except | Association to the Corporation committee :— Contractor 


~such as on account of old age are employed at a lower rate) | executing work under this Council must pay to the whole o 
‘the standard rate of wages in the several districts where their | their competent or qualified workpeople the standard rate o 
workpeople are actually engaged ‘in the execution of work, and wages and observe the hours and conditions of labour recog 
must also be observing the hours of labour as well as the afore- | nised by agreement between the local organised bodies 0 
said rate of wages as respectively agreed upon between the | employers and operatives in the trade rules and establishe 
associations of employers and the local organised bodies of | trade customs of the district. where the. said workpeople ar 
workers in the various trades in the several districts where the employed, and must not prohibit their workpeople from joining 
work is being done. No tender shall be accepted from any | trade societies. _Should the Council have reason to beliey 
firm which prohibits its workpeople from joining trade societies. | that these conditions are not being complied with, they maj 

“Should the Council have, in its opinion, reasonable grounds require the contractor ‘to.conform to the said conditions, afte: 
for believing that the above: conditions are not being complied | giving him notice to that effect; and should he fail to compl; 
with, the contractor shall be required to produce proof (to | with or continue to disregard the said conditions, they may 
the satisfaction of the Council) of his compliance with the said give him one months formal notice in writing to comply 
conditions. therewith, such notice to give full particulars of any alleged 

“The contractor shall not ‘assign or underlet the contract, | breach of these conditions, and should he not do so after the 
or any part of it, or sub-contract, except with the consent of the | offence has been proved, they may impose a penalty not 
Council and upon such conditions as it may think fit; but if the exceeding £ per week so long as the offence may continue 
tenderer at the time of tendering states his desire to sub- | The contractor shall not assign or underlet the contract, and 
let any portions of the work not usually done by him, the | shall not sub-contract without the consent of the Council; but 
Council will consent provided that the sub-contractor is a | if the contractor states his desire to sub-let any portions of the 
person approved by it; the principal contractor shall be | work not usually done by him, the Council will consent, 
responsible, however, for all work done by such sub-contractor, | providing the sub-contractor is an approved firm. The prin- 
and for its being carried out under the same conditions as if cipal contractor shall be responsible, however, for all work 
executed by’ himself. done by any’sub-contractor directly employed: by him on the 

‘“Clauses embodying the various points herein named shall job, and for its being carried out under the same conditions as 
be inserted in all contracts for work, and contractors shall be | if executed by himself.” 
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@he Architect, 


THE WEEK. 


Tue retirement of Sir WILLIAM ABNEy from his office 
in South Kensington was signalised on Tuesday by the 
presentation of a portrait bust to Lady Apney. ‘There can 
be no question about Sir WILLIAM’s services. Apart from 


his efforts to reform the Royal College of Art, he has done | 


much towards the application of the science of light, and 
especially in the improvement of photography. It is also 
to be remembered that along with Dr. Russet, Sir W. 
ApNEY carried out a lengthy series of experiments dealing 
with the physical effects of light on water-colours. They 
demonstrated that mineral colours are far more stable than 
vegetable colours ; that if moisture and oxygen could be 
excluded water-colours would have a longer life than they 
enjoy when freely exposed to the atmosphere of a room. 
The artificial lights employed in illuminating a room or 
gallery were found to be less deleterious than had been 
imagined. -It would take a century in galleries lighted like 
those at South Kensington before any marked deterioration 
But when the light is incandescent an 
exposure of some thousands of years would be necessary. 
The investigation of the nature of the chemical changes 
involved in the fading of pigments was left to a second 
report which has yet to appear. The hope was expressed 
by Sir Joun Gorst on Tuesday that Sir W. Apney would 
not abandon his work altogether at South Kensington. 
-A great service would be rendered to art if the contemplated 
report were completed and published. . There would also 
be opportunities to introduce, if necessary, any modifi- 
cations which might be made requisite by the improvements 
jn illumination effected during the last fifteen years. 


_ Wuen Coopers Hill College was established | the 
students, as well as their parents and guardians, anticipated 
fortunate careers in India. Railway and other engineers 


‘who had had some experience on Indian public works were 


But grumbling is a characteristic of dis- 
The students worked hard, 
passed their examinations and went to the East with the 
confidence of Government servants. ‘They found on their 
arrival that the three P’s, Pay, Promotion and Pensions, 
were delusions. The ordinary civilian engineers, and we 
may add architects, also discovered to their dissatisfaction 
that they were to be little more than. assistants to military 
engineers, to whom fell all the desirable rewards of the 
The Coopers Hill men had been instructed to 
believe they were of a different class, and would be placed 
at least on a level with military engineers. The Government 
of India, being apprehensive of the effects of discontent 
among holders of important positions, have recommended 
fair play, or, in other words, that the promotion and emolu- 
ments will correspond with what was held out to the 
students. The India Office, on the other hand, say that if 
there is a. grievance the sufferers can apply to the law 
courts, that the fault lay with Sir G. CHESNEY, who .over- 
recruited the service, and that the requirements of the War 
Office are compulsory. What is now desired is that a 
Select Committee be appointed. to consider the grievances 
alleged by the senior Coopers Hill engineers belonging to 
the Public Works Department of India to exist, as a con- 
sequence of their promotion and emoluments falling short 
of the expectations held out to them when they entered the 
service. The House of Commons will not, however, agree. 


not so sanguine. 


of landscape art has been sent to the Salon in the hope of 
its rejection. A similar joke has been attempted in New 
York, where models which were copies of forms by MicHEL 
ANGELO and LkonaRDO DA VINCI were submitted to the 
Art Commissioners. But the last legend has been denied. 
It has been believed there is an epidemic of crime at times, 
and it is not impossible that sundry other attempts to 
entrap the wisest may be made. 


AT the present time, when the question of finding 
accommodation for the humbler classes receives so much 
attention, the National Housing Reform Council have 
aided the cause by issuing “The Housing Handbook,” by 
Mr. W. THomMpson, a member of the Richmond Town 
Council. From it the reader can realise what has been 
done to meet the demand for block dwellings, cottage 
dwellings, cottage flats, lodging houses and tenement houses 
throughout the country. Plans and views are given as well 
as information about the reason for building. In. addition 
are set forth such documents as Acts of Parliament, 
by-laws, rules and regulations, &c., and the book is, there- 
fore, entitled to te called ‘‘ A practical manual for the use 
of officers, members and committees of local authorities, 
ministers of religion, members of Parliament, and all sociat 
or municipal reformers interested in the housing of the 
working classes.” Mr. THOMPSON must be an enthusiast to 
have worked so hard in the compilation of the handbook. 
No architect ought to undertake the preparation of plans 
for cheap dwellings until he has examined the various 
attempts exemplified in the handbook. 


STANLEY GROVE, in Manchester, will present a remark- 
able appearance when the new infirmary is erected. It 
will become a medical quarter. The estate was presented 
to Owens College by the Whitworth trustees. A part of it 
had been intended for the erection of a southern hospital, 
but that portion will be transferred to the infirmary 
trustees. It will be possible to build not only a much 
larger infirmary than existed at Piccadilly, but if, as is 
likely, the pavilion system should be adopted, the buildings 
can be separated by an adequate amount of open space. 
The Council of Owens College, who are parting with the 
ground, have proposed some conditions or requirements 
which will of course be acceded to. 


KinGsToWN is the first part of Ireland with which the 
majority of visitors gain an acquaintance. ‘THACKERAY 
thus describes its appearance in 1843 :— The better sort 
of houses are handsome and spacious, but the fashionable 
quarter is yet in an unfinished state, for enterprising archi- 
tects are always beginning new roads, rows and terraces ; 
nor are those already built by any means complete. 
Beside the aristocratic part of the town is a commercial 
one, and nearer to Dublin stretch lines of low. cottages 
which have not a Kingstown look at all, but are evidently 
of the Dunleary period.” Dunleary was the old name for 
the place prior to the visit of GzorcE IV. The contrast 
which THACKERAY noted between fine terraces and rows of 
cottages has become more marked. The cottage property 
is now mainly slums, and the condition of the poorer 
quarters of Kingstown is enough to. strike terror into the 
hearts of sanitarians. Application was lately made for 
authority toraisea loan of 72,000/.to beexpended on artisans’ 
dwellings. Unfortunately during several years Kingstown 
has been unable to meet its expenses, and it is doubtful 
whether an additional burden can be sustained. The 
difficulty is increased by the fact that the leases are 
expiring, and the tenants, if they care to remain, will not 
only be required to pay rents vastly higher than those 
which prevailed when the town was in an experimental 
state, but will also have to expend sums on improvements’ 
almost equivalent to the cost of rebuilding. ‘There is no 
doubt that much of the slum property could have been 
utilised as sites for a far better class of houses, but the 
leases and sub-leases were obstacles to the acquirement. 
The Local Government Board have therefore great re- 
sponsibility, for although the houses proposed to be erected 
by the Urban Council would not be tolerated if unsup- 
ported by authority, the repayment of the loan is less 
certain than is desirable. 
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THE DISMISSAL OF. AN ARCHITECT. 

HE judgment by Mr. Justice Watton on Friday last 
in WATERMAN v. London (Riverside) Cold Storage 
Company, Ltd., is of importance to others besides the 
architect who was the plaintiff in the case. Although 
we hear much ,about the defects of the profession, 
there are very few precedents to guide a judge when, as on 
the occasion in question, a claim is made by an architect 
for damages arising from dismissal. Mr. W. H. WaTER- 
MAN sought 1,108/ os. 11d. for wrongful dismissal and 
balance of fees due to him. A dispute arose between him 
and the company about the underpinning of a wall of a 
wharf. The directors of the company came to the con- 
clusion there was a breach of duty, and Mr. WaTERMAN 
was dismissed. According to Mr. Justice Watton, it 1s 
required in such circumstances to prove that an architect 
was either unwilling or unable to perform his duties. The 
directors had failed to do so, and his Lordship accordingly 
gave judgment for 953/ 115. 9¢. As certain calls on the 
plaintiff as a shareholder as well.as payments by the de- 
fendants were taken into consideration it may be said that 
judgment was given for the sum claimed, which was a satis- 

factory conclusion. 

Mr. Justice Waxton’s declaration of the necessity of 
such grounds for dismissal as unwillingness or incompe- 
tence to perform his duties removes a misgiving which has 
existed to some extent about the status of an architect. 
In the majority of instances there is no special agreement 
with a building-owner about the duration of the term of 
the architect’s employment. It is taken for granted that 
he will be permitted to exercise his skill until the com- 
pletion of the ‘building and the fulfilling of all the condi- 
tions in the contract with the builder. In the formal 
agreement with an architect which is introduced as a model 
in Lord GrimtTHoRPE’s “Book on Building,” from being in 
use by the Commissioners of Works, it is said that if only 
a part of the works'should be carried out the architect shall 
be entitled to a proportionate part of the remuneration, 
which is to be a fixed sum agreed on beforehand. If the 
architect become incapacitated he, or his representatives, 
shall hand over to the Commissioners all plans and papers 
relating to'the works, and shall be entitled to such equit- 
able proportion of the unpaid part of the said remuneration 
as may be agreed on. Disputes are to be settled by an 
arbitrator appointed by the Treasury. That agreement 
relates to an unusual variety of procedure. The architect 
is by it recognised as no more than a designer who is to 
prepare sketch plans, elevations and specifications, all of 
which documents are to belong to the clients. But in 
ordinary cases an employer can act towards an architect as 
he would towards any other agent and determine the 
engagement at any time without notice. The architect has, 
of course, his remedy in an action for damages, when it will 
ve necessary for the employer or building-owner to prove, 
as Mr. Justice WaLTon said, unwillingness or inability to 
perform the required duties. It is, however, not always 
possible for an architect to enter on a law suit, and one 
may be avoided by his simply stating in a letter that the 
writer is prepared to give his services as architect in con- 
nection with the building until it is properly erected and 

ompleted for such fees as have been agreed upon. 


Building-owners, when they. desire to act in an arbitrary 
manner, and take revenge for some slight or imaginary 
wrong by summarily dismissing an architect as if he were 
no more than a dishonest servant, fail to realise that they 
have only the power to partially dismiss him. By entering 
into a contract the employer has created a dual office for 
the architect, in virtue of which he becomes an arbitrator or 
judge to whom the creator of the office becomes subjected. 
The building-owner may take steps, for instance, to prevent 
the architect entering on the works in progress, and he 
might even put up.a printed notice to that effect. But the 
rights of the architect cannot be set aside in that way, for 
the contractor can insist on his (the’architect’s) admission 
to the premises at any time and under all circumstances. — 
A building-owner can, of course, set the law at defiance 
and incur pains and penalties for his-own gratification, but 
he has only to consult a solicitor in order to discover that — 
the dismissal of an architect is a more'serious affair than is 
imagined. It is possible, as was the practice of the Com+ 
missioners of Works, the admired of ‘Lord GRIMTHORPE, 
to regard the architect simply as a designer. Then, of 
course, he would have no more claim in virtue of his office 
to go upon works than the designer of a piece of cotton 
would possess to ‘enter. a factory and interfere with the 
printing of the pattern. But as soon ‘as‘a contract is taken 
in building the architect becomes not ‘only a designer, but 
much else. at aa oe Gi 

Another case which was heard last week before Mr, 
PoLLock, an official referee of the High Court, at Durham, — 
partially resembles that we have just noted. The dis* 
missal was expressed by a demand ‘for the surrender of 
plans. The plaintiff, Mr. Witt1aM 'PeRxINs, architect, 
sought to recover 580/. from the Bishop Auckland Co 
operative Society. The province of such bodies has of late 
been widely extended. The defendants, in addition to the 
usual business of competing with otdinary shopkeepers, 
entered upon building speculations. In 1895.Mr. PERKINS 
was engaged as architect, the terms being, on works of the 
value of 1,000/, 5 per cent.; from 1,000/ to 2,000/, 4 per 
cent.; 2,000/. to 5,000/., 35 per cent.; and from 5,000/. to 
10,0004, 3 per cent. Various works were carried out, 
including houses and stables. ‘There was occasional 
friction between:the architect and the contractor, but the 
Society generally took the architect’s view of whatever 
matter was in dispute. To his surprise Mr. PERKINS, on 
July 7, 1900, received’a letter from the secretary of the 
Society intimating that the committee had become so dis* _ 
satisfied with his‘conduct that he was instructed to ask him 
to deliver to the Society all plans and specifications of 
buildings erected ‘for them, together with a statement of 
account, with a view to a final settlement. Mr. PERKINS 
replied he was unable to understand the letter, but as it had 
been sent he could not accept any further work from the 
Society, although he should take his part in seeing that the 
contracts entered into were carried out. Afterwards he 
furnished his account, and was informed it would not be 
paid until his plans were handed over to the Society, In 
another letter it was stated that his account had been sub- 
mitted to the solicitor of the Society, who had recommended 
that 500/. should be offered in settlement of a claim amounting 
to 6g0/. It was added that if Mr. Perxins did not accept 
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the offer the money would be paid into Court, and then a 
writ would be issued for the recovery of all papers and 
documents— that is to say, the plans which it was 
asserted belonged to the Society. The question of owner- 
ship thus appears under a new phase, and other architects 
would do well to secure themselves against similar demands 
by making their clients clearly understand at the beginning 
what is the usual practice. 

It might have been possible to have the dispute 
between the parties compromised on equitable terms but 
for a circumstance which arose inopportunely and which 
created a prejudice against the architect. There is so 
much said about illicit commissions and the tendency of 
architects especially to insist on them that the least pretext 
for suspicion is often sufficient to convince people that a 
_ wrong has been committed.. Mr. Prrxkrns had, it seems, a 
running account with a firm of ironmongers, and he was 
allowed 10 per cent. on all articles debited to him. In one 
of the contracts for houses 200/. was entered to provide 
fireplaces. In another instance the amount for similar 
articles was 2927. The order for them was given to the 
firm. Plaintiff brought an action against the ironmongers 
for 33/., which he alleged had been paid in excess, and the 
firm counter-claimed 897, an excess of commission which 
they had paid. Mr. Perkins believed he was' entitled to 
take the part of a contractor and receive the trade discount 
paid in ordinary cases. But no sooner was the report of 
the action in the papers than the Co-operative Society 
informed Mr. PERKINs that after the revelation they could 
not be parties to any arbitration in respect of his fees. He 
replied he-was willing to have all his dealings with trades- 
men investigated, but the defendants may have thought 
that he would be afraid to bring an action in the High Court. 
His counsel advised that the commission should be paid 
into Court, and that was done. But the Official Referee 
said that although the action might have been honest the 
retention of the commission could not be justified. After 
Mr. Perkins had been cross-examined an arrangement 
was arrived at. It was agreed that plaintiff was to receive 
3502, and that each side should pay their own costs. 

It is evident in this case that the issue was affected by 
the commission which was given by the tradesmen on 
account of fireplaces. Whatever may be the custom in the 
northern parts of England, there is no doubt the receiving 
of any commissions unknown to an employer is to be 
reprobated. Here, as in other instances, no loss arose, for 
if the architect was paid the contractor was not, and there 
was no allegation that the articles supplied were of inferior 
quality. Public opinion is, however, becoming more and 
more unfavourable to secret commissions, and architects 
are most unwise who will jeopardise their position for the 
sake of a small sum, but which when discussed in Court 
assumes alarming proportions. 
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_ THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
. DESIGN. 


By Percy L. Marks. 
he : CHAPTER VIII. (continued). 


TT is a favourite device of some architects, when dealing 
4. with a lofty facade, to mask two storeys behind one height 
of window ; but this cannot be commended, whatever plea | 
may be advanced. Where a Mezzanine* floor is introduced 
the objection is still valid, though perhaps less forcible. In 
buildings such as club-houses, hotels, &c., there are many 
rooms required of less height than others by many feet, and 
where, indeed, it would be inadmissible to carry them to 
the same height as the principal rooms ; and the latter 
being disperséd over two or three floors, the smaller rooms 
are worked in double stages. Fig. 65 may make this clear. 
Cloak-rodms and teachers’-rooms in Board schools are 
often so treated, the cloak-rooms being level with their own 
departments, and the teachers’-rooms being treated as 
mezzanine-rooms, the one being placed over the other in 


the inclusive height of school and classrooms. 


‘ * Der. Mezza = between, and xno (a diminutive) ; therefore =a little 
x between principal floors. 
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; PALLADIO is usually credited with inventing the 
‘Colossal order” of columniation, the gigantic columns 
extending for two or more storeys. ‘The main object in the 
use of these and of gigantic windows‘is to avoid frittering 
a lofty facade ; as a-résult, the different storeys are: apt to 
appear dwarfed. Aesthetically, there is not the same 
objection to the use of colossal columns as there is to 


‘masking windows” ; but it can scarcely be commended 
as the highest form of art. 
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Bearing on the subject-matter of. this chapter is the 
objectionable use of sham windows for the maintenance of 
symmetry. ‘The writer, in the course of his experience, has 
met with many instances of this abomination; dummy 
windows are not, however, in the same category. For 
example, if a plan necessarily involved an arrangement for 
hghting, such as that shown in fig. 66, and if it were 
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The Use of Dummy Windows. 
Fic, 66.. 


deemed advisable for the sake of balance or of quasi 
symmetry to set-in the brickwork along the blank portion 
of the wall at a..aA to agree with the window-reveals at 
B..8B, there would not be any objection, nor would any 
deception be practised. But sham windows are those that 


sham windew 


Plan of Sham Windows existing at Great Ealing School, 
FIG. 67. 


are set in close imitation of glazed sashes, &c., against a 
blank wall, either in continuation of, or else to balance, a 
real window (see fig. 67). Similar treatment was often 
accorded to doors, and amongst other sinners may be noted 
the Brothers ApAm, whose sham doors and windows dis- 
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“grace, even whilst decorating, some of the houses in Fitzroy 
Square, London. St. James’s Square, inthe same city, 
has a similar abomination in one of the. houses ;:but as an 
example of pseudomania, the: house whose plan is shown 
in the accompanying fig. 68 takes a foremost place. It is 
a curious old house, unpossessed of a principal staircase, 
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Sham Entrance door at A. 

Sham Windows in Boudoir over and to Drawing Room. 

Sham tiles on Smoking Room Annexe and on Bath Room walls. 

Sham old ceiling beams aneé-sham plaster ceiling in Smoking Roont ; also 
sham wood dado. ‘ 

Shan plaster ceiling in Dining Roont and on S taircases, etc, 


Room. 


still further modified to meet the artistic requirements of an 
elevation, by transposing two or more rooms or areas, as 
long as it can be effected without serious detriment to the 
plans. The maxim to be regarded in‘ adaptations is that 
what ts of chief importance must hold sway over matters of 
minor imtort; thus, to give to a morning-room or breakfast- 
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but having two of equal “value” (the word “ importance ” 
is inappropriate). It came under the hands of the author 
professionally, and he was thus able to study its weaknesses. 
It is not at all exaggerating matters to say that it would be 
unsafe to swing the proverbial cat on either staircase: but 
small and unimportant as the house is in itself (though it 
stands ina nice little messuage), there are enough shams and 
“features ” crowded in it to share amongst many and larger 
prop erties—sham doors, windows and other accessories, 
both constructive and decorative, sufficient to demoralise 
any architect. 

The Alans of a building will frequently admit of certain 
modifications for the purpose of helping out the design; 
but it can only be on minor points, principally with regard 
to size and disposition of some of the windows. For 
example, and merely as an illustrative possibility, consider 
a plan fagade such as that shown in fig. 69. ‘It may be 
that the bay at a is decided upon as being altogether 
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FIG. 69. 


desirable, and as belonging to one of the principal rooms is 
set central with the side in which it appears. The architect 
(or perhaps the client) may have a predilection for a sym- 
metrical front, consequently a similar window is given to 
the study, and is disposed symmetrically for the facade, 
though it entails a lop-sided arrangement for the smaller 
and less important room. And furthermore, through the 
same desire for symmetry, the porch might be treated as 
shown, where, under’ other circumstances; a full width 
opening might have been accorded. Such treatment can 
only have any importance as affecting the elevation, for the 
internal planning would have been more pleasing if treated 
as shown in fig. 70.. This’ is a_simple illustration, for the 
purpose of making the point. quite clear. 

Instances may occur in practice where the plan may be 


| tactics of a competent general in the field. He prepares 


room north to west aspect, instead of south-east or easterly, 
in order to cope with some artistic difficulty of elevation, 
would not be a permissible modification ; but.the demands 
of art muzght, at times, justify a modification, substituting a 
more southerly aspect. : th \ 


Planning for Internal Effect. . : } 
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Another way of obtaining justifiable modifications is by, 
the architect boldly rejecting some pet or self-approved 
planning (where he may find it impossible to obtain 
passable elevations), and substituting a rearranged. scheme. 
This is, of course, a drastic method, but the advice is not 
to be considered a mere form of words, introduced for the 
purpose of suggesting alternative methods ; it is, in fact, an 
experience with which any architect may meet. 

It is of importance in the earliest stages of a scheme 
to have a clear idea whether the intention is to design on 
a Classic, a Gothic, or a Renaissance basis, for the closer the 
approximation to any particular type, the more successful 
will be the realisation of the best ideals. There may be 
some form of plan that acts as a common imeeting-ground 
for all styles ; but, by its adoption, typical effects are less 
easily produced. Bearing this in mind as a background, it 
may be said that according as the intention is to produce a 
Gothic, a Classic, or a Renaissance. design, so is the plan 
in outline unrestricted, or more or less restricted. It does 
not, however, follow from this that symmetrical Gothic 
plans and unsymmetrical Classic ones are impossibilities 
(the former, more particularly, are of not infrequent occur- 
rence), but in dealing with principles it is necessary to 
propound broad generalities, and to leave specialising for 
individual treatment. ; er) } 

Modifications in design and execution in matters. of art 
may fairly be compared with the military strategy and_ 
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this scheme for obtaining the desired result on certain lines 
that should meet the requirements of the case; but, if he 
is confronted at any stage with unforeseen complications, 
he will then modify his original views to the necessary 
extent. This military simile may, with advantage, be 
carried a little further. Where military blunders are made, 
such as the two historic charges of light cavalry brigades 
(the one in the Crimean War of 1854-55, the other in the 
Soudan Campaign of 1898), the brilliancy of the coup does 
not excuse the original blunder. Marshal CANROBERT, on 
the earlier occasion, remarked, ‘“C’est magnifique, mais 
ce nest pas la guerre.” Similarly with some architectural 
blunders—as for example, the Albert Memorial, London. 
—people may say, “C’est magnifique, mais ce. n’est pas 
Varchitecture.” 

Another cause of modification may arise when the 
principle of “ solid over solid, void over void” is observed. 
This is apt to fetter a scheme considerably. Construction- 
ally, there cannot be any valid reason for xecessarily placing 
solid over solid, nor indeed for placing void over void ; 
zesthetically there may be something to be said in favour of 
this principle, though it-is apt to produce a very cold and 
strait-laced effect. The greatest objection to the indul- 
gence of this principle arises from the hampering influences 
exerted (or liable to be exerted) over the plans. 

Modifications of the plan, due to the formation of the 
site, may be appropriately referred to here from the effects 
produced on the elevations in many cases. The author 
‘believes that it was Mr. ALFRED SAXON.SNELL who once 
called attention to the curious outlines of sites with which 
an architect is often confronted, and who observed that 
they called forth the ingenuity of the members of the pro- 
fession toan admirable extent. That this is true is evident 
from a perusal of the plans reproduced in the professional 
magazines. Ingenious as are the modifications in plans in 
many instances, the accidental (or perhaps it should be 
incidental) “features” obtained on the elevations are as 
interesting. 

. In large towns and in growing districts, the value 
attaching to the soil necessitates obtaining the maximum of 
accommodation even on the smallest areas--in fact, the 
smaller the site, the greater is the importance of utilising it 
well. As a result, buildings are frequently placed on sites 
whose natural unsuitability (judging by the amorphous 
configuration) is only equalled by the dexterity which so 
often turns.them to considerable advantage. 

Many urge the importance of beauty in planning—in 
other words, the esthetic design.of plan. This isan entire mis- 
conception of correct ideals. A plan may indeed be 
beautiful on paper, and may receive the general encomiums 
“of those who trouble to look at such plans (the 
ncomiums will be more pronounced if the draughtsman 
adopts the somewhat meretricious effects of black filling for 
all sectional portions). But the mere beauty of,a plan is 
not a guide to the practical value of the building; an 
ordinary-looking plan may, on the other hand, be entirely 
and practically effective. The point to be remembered— 
though generally forgotten—is that the actual and complete 
plan cannot be focussed into a view like the -elevations, 
€xcept in com paratively rare instances. Whilst beauty of 
plan may be considered as long as it does not necessitate 
any sacrifice of convenience, to go further would be 
€quivalent to leaving the narrow path of honest conception 
for the broad avenue of false art. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON.* 
[’ would be an advantage to have records of judgments 
fn famous works of art which were pronounced from 
time to time. A%sthetics is supposed to be a science; but 
if so, it does not rest on a firm foundation. We have 
shifting sand rather than granite. ‘In consequence it is very 
hard to determine what constitutes beauty, and how far it 
is embodied in a building, statue, or painting. This 
inevitable uncertainty was exhibited in a marked way when 
the Elgin Marbles were offered for purchase by the owner. 


* The Sculptures. of the Parthenon.: By A. S. Murray, LL.D., 
¥S.4., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British; Museum. 
London : John Murray. ) 


It was not discreditable to Englishmen that they. were 
unacquainted with the character of the sculpture, and were 
doubtful about its value. Greece was then as little known to 
the majority of the inhabitants of Western and Northern 
Europe as Abyssinia is at the present day. The existence 
of temples was admitted, but the vaguest notions prevailed 
about them. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to consider whether it was expedient to purchase 
the: marbles on behalf of the public had, therefore, a 
difficult problem before them. The feeling of the time is 
suggested by the statement in the report that “ the testi- 
mony of several of the most eminent artists in this kingdom, 
who have been examined, rates these marbles in the very 
first class of ancient art, some placing them a little above, 
and others but very little below the Apolo Belvidere, the - 
Laocoon and the Zorso of the Belvidere.” When it is 
remembered how many of the figures in the frieze are boys 
and maidens, besides numerous horses and oxen, it is not © 
easy to realise how such a standard as was proposed could be 
applied. But in 1816 the Afol/o was judged to be ‘the 
highest and most sublime representation of ideal form — 
and beauty which Sculpture has ever embodied and 
turned into shape.” Had WINCKELMANN been able to visit ” 
Athens and behold the Parthenon scuipture it is not likely 
that the supremacy of the 4fo//o would become an article _ 
of faith among connoisseurs. It is amusing when we read 
with what persistency the Afo//o was brought forward to 
test the evidence of the witnesses. Old NoLLEKENS was 
asked whether the Zesews was as fine sculpture as the 
Apollo, whether it possessed more or less of ideal beauty than 
the Apolo, whether it was a closer copy of fine nature than ~ 
the, Afollo. ‘The same questions were put to FLAXMAN, 
WesTMACcoTT, Rossi and others.. It is superfluous to say 
there was much difference of opinion about the value of the 
Parthenon sculpture. WILLIAM WILKINS, the architect of 
the National Gallery, considered the pieces valuable for — 
those who would have to ornament an architectural 
building, but as detached and insulated subjects they were 
not .fit models for imitation. The mediocrity of the 
sculpture of the frieze he attributed to the position it | 
occupied in. the temple, for as it could only be seen with 
difficuity, a finer style was unnecessary. The importance 
of the figures in the eyes of a great many people he con- - 
sidered arose from the mistaken notion that they were the 
work of. PHinias, and he added, “If you divest them of 
that recommendation I think that they lose the greater part 
of their charm.” 

Among ail the witnesses the most enthusiastic was 
BENJAMIN WEsT, although his evidence had to be taken, 
as it were, on commission. The sculpture, according to — 
the President, was in the first class of grandeur, grand and . 
simple in composition, and although not executed by one ; 
hand, was pervaded by one mind. The equestrian groups 
in ‘the frieze or- procession were “‘ without example in the 
energies of the horses, the grace and beauty of the youths “ 
who sit upon them, and the life which is to be found in ~ 
all... The whole does not appear to- be the efforts of the 
human hand, but those of some magic power, which brought 
the marble into life.” Wrst believed that RAPHAEL’s © 
Expulsion of Heliodorus and the Attila and Pope Leo the 
Great were derived from the frieze, as information about 
the sculpture had been sent to the painter by his agents in 
Athens. The comparison with the favourite standards was | 
made by West in a few words :—“ The Apollo of the Belvi- 
dere, the Zorso and the Zaocoon are systematic art ; the 
Theseus and the //issus stand supreme in art.” Whatever 
were the shortcomings of West as a painter, much should 
be overlooked for the sake of the opinions which he gave 
the committee, and which, as he was.the official head of 
English artists, must have carried weight. 

It was, however, believed, especially on the Continent, . 
that what really turned the scale in favour of the 
purchase was the advice of Visconti. He had been 
conservator of the museum of the Capitol in Rome, and 
Napo.eon had appointed him to be chief administrator of 
the Louvre and professor of archzeology His authority ° 
was reputed to be supreme on all questions relating to 
ancient sculpture. He came to England in order to 
examine Lord Eucin’s acquisitions, and his memoir on 
them was translated and published as an official document. | 
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It is consequently not a little remarkable to find the earliest 
treatise on the subject in 1816 bearing the imprint of 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, as well as the latest, 
which is the work of Dr. A. S. Murray, the Keeper of the 
Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum. A 
comparison of the two would serve to demonstrate the 
progress made in Classical archeology as well as in 
esthetics during a period of over eighty years, but we 
can only refer to a very few instances, 

In 1816 there was an opinion, and it was expressed by 
Wixxkins, that PHipias never worked in marble. Accord- 
ing to him Purpras was cailed by ARISTOTLE /éthourgos, 
in contradistinction to POLyCLETUS, who is termed a 
maker. of statues, because he commonly worked in bronze. 
VISCONTI interprets ARISTOTLE’S Criticism in an entirely 
different manner. He says that Puipias was called sophos 
Lithourgos=a skilful sculptor of marble, in opposition to PoLy- 
CLETUS, who is said to te simply a statuary, axdriantopoion, 
since this latter artist scarcely ever employed his talents except 
in bronze. Dr. Murray does not attempt to define the 
amount or kind of work which came from the hand of 
Puipias. He says that artist was renowned for the splendour 
and wealth of his imagination, and at the Parthenon his office 
was as director. The two writers refer to the competition 
between Puip1as and ALCAMENES, master and pupil. But 
while VisconTI points to it as evidence that statues, before 
being placed in position, were exhibited in public for close 
inspection, Dr. Murray regards it as a proof that PHip1as 
had advanced on the same lines with his pupil, and likewise 
bestowed details on single figures which were not required 
if they were considered as parts of a great composition. 

' The west pediment of the Parthenon was adorned with 
a ‘representation of the contest between POSEIDON, or 
NEPTUNE, and ATHENE. The drawing made by CaRREy 
in 1674 is a record that the figures were then in a tolerably 
perfect condition. In the British Museum there is a torso 
of, the statue of NeEptuNE which Dr. Murray describes as 
grand and true. Visconti says the style is sublime, and 

‘in the portions which have suffered the least injury the 
surface expresses the flexibility of the flesh. The ILissus, 
or god of the river in the plain of Athens, which is assumed 
to be the title of the angular figure on the left of the western 
pediment, is thus eulogised by Dr. MurRay:— 


He is excited by the contest of the two deities, and raises 
himself in his channel, pulling back his left foot and raising 
his right knee; his right hand has caught hold of an end of 


his mantle, dragging it forward, an action always significant of 


surprise in Greek art. The somewhat violent raising of himself 
has necessarily thrown the more mobile parts of the body into a 
confusion, which might easily have been indicated bya sculptor 
more expressively than here, but never with a finer conception 
and with just that degree of truth which is consistent with a 
lofty ideal. The massive bones of the chest and the ribs remain 
unchangeable, of course, however the body may turn. The 
task was to reconcile with them the easily changing forms of 
the abdomen. For ourselves, the way in which this has been 
done commands unfaltering admiration. 


- The description by Viscontr will bear comparison with 
the foregoing. The Italian wrote:— 


This personage, half reclined, seems by a sudden movement 
to raise himself with impetuosity, being overcome with joy at 
the agreeable news of the victory of Minerva. The momentary 
attitude which this motion occasions is one of the boldest and 
most difficult to be expressed that can possibly be imagined. 
He is represented at the instant when the whole weight of his 
body is going to be supported by the left hand and arm, which 
press strongly on the earth, on which the left foot also rests. 
This motion causes the whole figure to appear animated; it 
seems to have a life which is found in very few works of art. 
The illusion is still more strengthened by the perfect expres- 
sion of the skin, which, in several parts of this statue, thanks to 
its situation and position, has been better preserved than any 
of the others, and which one would be tempted to call’ perfectly 
flexible and elastic. Ifthe fragment of a head with its hair in 
disorder, and bound with a cord or strophium, could, as a great 


artist supposes, be fitted to this statue, there would not, perhaps, , 
be a more striking work among all the remains of Grecian’ 


sculpture. 


_' The adjoining figures of the pediment still remain 
zn situ, and they are supposed to represent CECcRopPs and 
his daughters with the boy EricHTHontos. Spon absurdly 
fancied two of them to be the Emperor Haprian and his 


consort SABINA. VISCONTI maintained the two were: 
Vutcan and VENUS, although. they would hardly be intro-' 
duced in so remote a position in sucha crowd. On the 
right side of the pediment the figures are thought to be the” 
family of ERECHTHEUS, while VISCONTI Was of opinion they ’ 
represented AMPHITRITE, LATONA and her children. 
The eastern pediment, it is génerally agreed, com-' 
memorated the birth of ATHENE. Dr. Murray believes:’ 
in a correspondence between the two compositions, viz. 
‘‘a great central group of deities who were visible only to — 
the inner eye, and two angle groups of secondary beings.’ 
whom for the moment we may call merely interested 
spectators.” Fortunately for us we possess some of the 
noble figures which by themselves are well worth the™ 
35,0002, paid for the whole collection. One has been © 
long accepted as a representation of THESEUS. ‘The head 
is slightly defaced, and the feet and hands are absent. 
TavLor ComBeE, ‘we believe, was the ‘first to suggest the © 
figure was THESEUS. VISCONTI concluded it was a young.’ 
HerRcuLes; not the popular hero, but an earlier being ' 
more ancient than ZrEus, of whom he had taken care’ 
during infancy. By others the figure was named Baccuus,. 
and it has also been taken for a statue of PAN. BROND-* 
STED said it was CEPHALUS, the mighty hunter, the beloved: — 
of Eos.. Dr.: Murray is inclined to believé in the last” 
theory. He points out that the proportions of the figure 
have been modified to suit its position. Taking “the ’ 
middle line of the body to start from, we observe that” 
the farther half is not only narrower than the nearer” 
half, but is rendered in a quite general manner—not 
much more carefully, in fact, than the back of the figure, ” 
and in striking contrast with the marvellous’ beauty of* 
the nearer side. Beautiful as is the structure of the 
bones of the right knee, which is farther away, it cannot 
compare with the charms of precise delineation in the ™ 
bones of the left knee. Or if we measure from the collar- 
bone to an extreme point on each shoulder, we find a 
difference considerably greater than is possible in nature.” 
It is in microscopic scrutiny of that kind that Dr. Murray’s. 
book prevails over its predecessors. Having the marvels ~ 
under daily observation he must be familiar with all their” 
peculiarities. ‘The two seated figures near CEPHALUS were 
taken for PROSERPINE and Ceres. Dr. Murray prefers: 
to consider them as two of the Hore. The next figure,” 
once known. as Ir1s, would then be the third Hora. ’ 
Towards the angle to the right are three seated figures.” 
which must have been of marvellous beauty. VIscONTE 
assumed them to be the Fates who presided, according to ’ 
Greek mythology, over birth as well as over death. But” 
WELCKER deemed they were Parthenoi or Dew-maidens, 
and his view is supported by Dr. Murray. The reclining” 
rather than seated figure, he says, is an object of study and © 
admiration. He goes on:—‘No wonder she has been” 
sometimes called. APHRODITE, nor that recently she has” 
been compared with the Aphrodite in the Gardens at” 
Athens, by ALCAMENES, a work renowned for its elegance. ” 
She has even been claimed as herself from the hand of that ” 
favourite pupil of Purp1as. But whatever her charms, we 
must not forget that she is only a secondary figure in a 
great composition.” Dr. Murray, we may add,’is not” 
opposed to the theory of the use of colour as an aid to the 
sculpture. Te a 
It may be only through the influence of association, 
but we suppose most lovers of Greek art will’maintain that — 
the metopes in the British Museum are superior to those” 
seen elsewhere, or represented in CARREY’s drawings. The 
contest between the Centaurs and the Lapiths was a 
favourite myth with the Athenians.. VISCONTI maintains that ~ 
the human combatants were not Lapiths, but Athenians, 
who wear the same garb and carry the same shields as some” 
of the horsemen in the frieze. He assumes that PHIDIAS 
was thinking of the groups painted by Micon in the Temple 
of Theseus, which was erected twenty years before the 
Parthenon. In other words, the moment. selected was one 
where success remained uncertain. Dr. Murray believes. 
that the number of metopes, in which we see only figures 
of women, was intended to suggest that the contest was . 
but an isolated scene at the marriage feast. The sculpture - 
is in high relief, and one of the figures, it was found, was _ 
attached to the background at a single point only. Re-_ 
markable skill is observable in some ‘of them, but it is” 
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‘difficult to resist the conclusion that sculptors of varying 
degrees of skill were employed upon the work. 

It has been questioned whether the subject of the great 
frieze of the Parthenon is the Panathenaic Procession, and 
‘whether there was not more than one kind of procession 
represented. The complete frieze was 522 feet 10 inches 
long. Ifthe metopes were included the sculpture extended 
for over 1,000 feet, in addition to the figures of the pedi- 
ments. Lord ELGIN was able to obtain 240 feet 6 inches 
‘of the frieze. Several slabs have since been discovered, so 
that it is possible to compilea representation of 415 feet, or 
about four-fifths of the original work. Many of the slabs 
are broken at the corners. Dr. Murray attributes this to 
the fine jointing, which allowed of no play when there was a 
‘disturbance of the soil or on the occasion of the gunpowder 
explosion. Besides the figures in the procession and the 
officials acting as directors we see a number of beings who 
are seated. ‘They are deities. It was pointed out by 
VisconTI that numerous figures of the Parthenon resembled 
in pose some antique statues, and this he ascribes to the 
admiration for the works of Puip1as prevalent in Greece. 
Among the statues thus recalled is the broken figure known 
as the Zorso of the Vatican, the Ludovisi JZazs, the /ason, 
or Cincinnatus. There has been the usual divergence of 
Opinion in designating the divinities. But to the Athenians 
there could be no difficulty. The beautiful boy leaning 
‘against a woman, which in Bishop Worpswortu’s opinion 
marked by its softness the turning point in Greek art and 
tthe indication of an approaching decline, is regarded 
‘by ViIscoNTI as ERECHTHEUS, the son of VULCAN 
and the Earth. SBut he is now generally considered 
to be Eros or Curip leaning against his mother and 
“carrying her open parasol. This parisol may seem out of 
place on such an occasion, but as an accessory it was 
useful for the identification of the goddess. The intro- 
duction of a boy god may not have been sanctioned by 
precedent. It was, however, effective as a link between 
Athens and Olympus. On looking at the procession in 
its present ruined state, with so many defaced figures, 
it is not difficult to imagine, unless we regard the 
figures attentively, that we have before us a grave ceremony 
in which elderly men bore the principal parts. ‘ But, taken 
as a whole, the procession is a glorification of youth, 
although we cannot now realise the effect it produced in its 
‘original state. How so much vigour was expressed, not 
only in equestrians but in oxen and horses, on such shallow 
‘slabs, is one of the marvels of Greek sculpture. . The con- 
trast with the metopes is surprising. The horses in the 
frieze are as suggestive of power as the bodies of the 
‘centaurs, but there is the greatest difference in the depth 
of marble available for the sculptors.. We have also not 
merely a procession on one plane, but figures that are two or 
‘three abreast. As if to increase the wonder, charioteers are 
introduced, and while we gaze on them we are so fascinated 
that we do not think about the width of a chariot—and, 
indeed, questions of scale are entirely ignored. A modern 
‘dealer would be sceptical about the correctness of the 
Tepresentation of the horses, but, as Visconti remarks, 
they not only correspond with XENOPHON’s description of 
the horses which were most admired, but they prance and 
curvet in the manner considered as desirable. 

To an Athenian the Parthenon would be incomplete 
without the statue of ATHENS. Tradition has established 
a Closer connection between it and Purpras than the rest 
of the sculpture. So much gold was employed, the sculptor 
was charged. with having purloined a part of it. 
been calculated that the gold must have been worth at 
Teast 10,000/. or 12,000/. No figure has survived which 
‘can be assumed as a true copy of the work of Puiptas. 
‘But some statuettes have been found which, from their 
general resemblance to each other, may be taken as pos- 
Sessing some correspondence with the great statue. It is 
hot a lovable ATHENS that is suggested by the face, but 
the stern features may have typified power, and given more 
confidence to an Athenian worshipper. 

__.We have endeavoured to show a few of the charac- 


teristics of Dr. Murray’s book, by pointing out some of the 


differences between it and a work which was one of the 
Means of persuasion employed by those who wished to see 
the Elgin Marbles remain in London rather than have them 


transported to Munich. But however grateful we may be, 


It has’ 


to VIsconTI, and however much we may admire the acumen 
which enabled him to draw so many sound conclusions 
from a short study of the marbles, it cannot be denied that 
he and his contemporaries were unable-to give adequate 
illustrations of the sculpture. There was no draughtsman 
or engraver in Paris who could be ‘as truthful as photo- 
graphy, and with such works truth is the essential quality. 
‘The dimensions we'have given above show the enormous 
length of the sculpture. Incredible as it may seem, the 
representation of the frieze in Dr.. MurRAy’s volume 
occupies over 20 feet on a separate folding plate. In 
addition are the metopes and many photographs of different 
parts. If it is remembered it was necessary to obtain 
illustrations of portions fromm Athens and from various 
other sources, it will become evident that the compilation 
of such immense plates was no easy task. 

The Elgin collection is one of our national treasures for 
which we are envied, and in Dr. Murray’s_ book it 1s 
described for the first time with a detail and accuracy 
which can be accepted as trustworthy. Keats, in his 
sonnet to Haypon, regretted that he was unable to speak 
definitely of ‘these mighty things” and did not know 
where to seek what he wanted to know. With such a 
volume as “‘The Sculptures of the Parthenon ” before him 
he would .have had all the information he desired, and the 
pages are adapted not only for the poet and the classical 
student but for followers of the fine arts. 


SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


4 Bees annual meeting of the Surrey Archzological Society 

was held at Guildford on the 21st ult., when some inter- 
esting particulars were given of the excavations which have 
been continued during the year at the Cistercian Abbey at 
Waverley, near Farnham. Lord Midleton, who presided, said 
the task, when completed, would form the biggest and most 
important piece of archzeological work ever done in Surrey. 
The Society of Antiquaries have just made a further grant 
towards the work, which is being carried out under the personal 
supervision of the Rev. T. S. Cooper and Mr. Henry Horn- 
castle. The most interesting discovery of the year is a second 
guest house of the same date as the later portion of the lay 
infirmary. The dimensions are nearly 44 feet by 21 feet, and 
the buttress bases and those of the central’ pillars are in 
excellent preservation. The building is to the west of the 
church and almost adjoins on to it, the entrance being on the 
south side, connected with a large courtyard having an im- 
portant western gateway. The Society voted thanks to Mr. 
Rupert D. Anderson for allowing the excavations to take 
place, and granted a further sum towards the work. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
()* Saturday afternoon the members of this Association 
paid a visit to Darn Hall, near Eddleston. Per- 
mission was kindly granted by Lord Elibank and Mr. John 
R. Menzies. The house, which dates from about the end of 
the seventeenth century, occupies an elevated and secluded posi- 
tion in a romantic glen. The surrounding grounds have been 
laid out with great taste, and form a most pleasing picture. 
The place was originally known as Haltoun. or Blackbarony. 
The house contains many fine family portraits. The party was 
under the leadership of Mr. Thomas Ross, architect. Votes of 
thanks were, on the motion of Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, 
accorded to Lord Elibank, Mr Menzies and Mr. Ross. The 
party having partaken of Mr. Menzies’s hospitality, visited the 
old churchyard, where there are some interesting tombstones, 


THE ST. LOUIS EXHIBITION. 
1 BS the exhibition to be held at St. Louis next year there will 
be a fine arts section, to which American artists may con- 
tribute such of their works as may be selected by the juries 
appointed for this purpose in the United States and abroad. 
In view of this fact and with the desire to secure adequate 
representation of the works of these artists, the chief of the 
Department of Fine Arts, Professor Halsey C. Ives, has 
nominated in London a jury of selection composed of American 
artists. The honorary secretary of the jury would be glad to 
receive the names and addresses of all such artists who— 
residing or having studios in the United Kingdom—may wish 
to obtain particulars as to forms, dates and the conditions of 
admission to the exhibition. All communications should be 
addressed to the honorary secretary, American Jury of Fine 
Arts in London, Sanctuary House, Tothill Street, West- 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


-BricHTON is not exactly the place where we should 
expect to find a flourishing technical school. But. the 
Corporation can claim that, kind of success. The engi- 
neering department especially is expanding at. such a rate 
the technical instruction committee recommend that a 
loan of 3,500 should be obtained in order to erect a 
workshop 75 feet by 42 feet. Inthe report it is said:—‘‘ The 
engineering department of the school is already a marked 
success. Working all day and every day are about fifty 
students, and it has interested the committee to find that 
these, students represent very various social grades; young 
men from well-known public schools, such as Haileybury 
and Marlborough, working alongside students from. York 
Place School and Steyning Grammar School, with a good 
proportion also from our own Grammar School and from 
Brighton College. Sons of clergymen, officers in the army 
and navy, professional men and tradesmen are competing 
on equal terms with those whose fathers are postmen, 
caretakers and artisans. The cost of the students is only 
about 182 a year in fees and expenses, and each one earns 
for the school about 20/. annually in fees and grants.” 
There would be little opposition to technical education if 
local authorities followed the Brighton example. The 
danger at the present time is that the students are led to 
suppose they need only amuse themselves, and that any 
skill they may attain is no more than an “accomplishment.” 


THE annual meeting of Ordained Surveyors will be held | 


in Edinburgh on Monday next. The report of the Council 
states that at a special generz] meeting on June Fo, 1902, a 


communication was submitted from the examining board | 
desiring the opinion of the Society as to whether or not | 


candidates should be required to do all their work in the 
final ‘examination according to Edinburgh methods of 
‘measuring. 
‘to insist upon-the work in the examinations being done 
according to Edinburgh methods, that the examination 
should be a test of the candidates’ knowledge of the general 
principles and practice of surveying, and that the examiners 
should satisfy themselves that the candidates’ capabilities 
were such that they could, if necessary, apply the methods 
adopted in Edinburgh or elsewhere.. During the past year 
three candidates presented themselves in April for the pre- 
liminary : examination; two passed and one: failed. In 
October one out of three failed. At one‘final examination 
there were five candidates from Edinburgh, Inverness, 
Kirkcaldy and Dumfries; two only passed.. On another 
‘occasion three Edinburgh candidates came up; one passed. 
‘For the next preliminary examination there are eight can- 
didates, and nine for the final examination. It has been 
resolved that the schedules and notes lodged by candidates 
in the final examination must be entirely their own work, 
and not schedules prepared for and signed by someone 
else. 


TrEGEA, which is about four miles from Tripolitza, was 
‘at one time of some note amongst Greek cities. The 
territory lying between those of the Lacedzmonians and 
the Mantineans, the people were compelled to be_ soldiers. 
But they were not neglectful of the arts. The temple of 
MINERVA ALEA, of which Scopas was the architect, com- 
prised, according to Pausanias, the three orders, but 
differently arranged to the modern practice for Doric was 
below, then Corinthian with Ionic above. DopDWELL found 
fragments of the different orders, thus confirming the 
accuracy of the early description. The Doric columns, of 
‘which only parts were visible, did not.appear to be inferior 
in size to those of the Parthenon. Their preservation was 
no doubt due to the weight and the difficulty of the 
removal. ‘The lighter columns were, it is believed, carried 
from time to time to Tripolitza. On the front tympanum 


the legend represented was the Calydonian Hunt, and on, 


‘the posticum the contest between TELEPHOS and 
-ACHILLES. - By’ order of Aucustus, the; ancient ivory 
‘Statue of the Goddess, as:well as the tusks of the famous 
boar, were sent to Rome. In Tegea was also a theatre 
erected by Prrseus, the last king of Macedon. 


The meeting resolved that it was inexpedient | 


The site of the temple has been. explored by members ‘of 
the French school, and M. Manret has been fortunate in 
discovering several examples of sculpture which a few weeks 
ago he was able to describe at a meeting in Athens. At 
the foot of Mount Aspis, in Argos, the French explorers. 
have been also rewarded by the revealing of two prehistoric 
settlements, from which several examples of pottery were 
derived. The cyclopean structures of Argos were often 
mentioned by EvuRIPIDEs as well as by later writers. It is 
stated by PLUTARCH that it was by means of the subter- 
ranean passes under the Mount CLeomENeEs was able to 
enter Argos. From some inscriptions which were met the 
site of the temple of ApoLLo DEIRADIOTES was indicated, 
It is only in Crete that English researches are of much 
account, for the Germans and French elsewhere have suc- 


ceeded in obtaining the most fruitful sites. 


il 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. GEORGE'S GARRISON CHURCH, WOOLWICH. 

F’ ever Romanesque should be revived the late THomas 
Henry Wyatt deserves to be considered as one of 

the pioneers. His fine church at Wilton exemplified an 
early attempt to acclimatise the style in England, and the 
building we now illustrate was the latest. It depends for 
effect in a large measure on the coloured materials employed 
in the interior, in which there is also a concession to engi- 
neering by the use of metallic construction. The marble 
and the mosaic decorations are on the north and south 
sides of the choir, and consist of inscription tablets of 
emperor’s red marble surrounded by margins of alabaster 
and surmounted by panels of enamel mosaic. Above the 
tablets on the west sides of the piers of the sanctuary arch 
are two panels in Venetian enamel mosaic, one representing 


_the Peacock symbol of the Resurrection, the other the 


Phoenix symbol] of Immortality. Around the arch, north 


and south side, one leading to the vestry and one to the 


organ, are twelve narrow inscription panels of emperor’s 
red marble, each separated by circles of Florentine mosaic,. 
and above these the spandrels of the arches are filled with 
enamel mosaic; on one side the grape-vine with birds 
resting thereon, and the other side the Passion flower, also 
with birds. 3 

_ The whole of the work was executed by Messrs. BURKE 
& Co., of Newman Street, and we understand the walls of 
the north and south aisles are to be similarly decorated. _ 


i) 


‘SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH OFFICES, FLEET STREET, EC. 


NEWSPAPER BUILDINGS, PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 


KNOLE HOUSE, SEVENOAKS, KENT: THE STONE COURT,—FooT 
OF GRAND sTAIRCASE, me 

OM DURFEY, in one of his doggerel verses, says 

_ “Knoll most famous in Kent still appears, were 

mansions survey’d for a thousand long years; in whose 

dome mighty monarchs might dwell, where five hundred 

rooms are.” ‘The place has a long history. In 1456 Arch- 


‘bishop Boucuigr, who purchased the property, rebuilt the 


house and made it his residence. It continued to be one 
of the sixteen palaces belonging to the archbishops, until 


Henry VIII. took a liking to it because it stood on sound, 


wholesome and perfect ground. CRANMER surrendered it 
to the king in 1537. It reverted to the archdiocese, when 
Queen Mary bestowed it on Cardinal Pore. ~ DupLEY 
obtained it from Queen ELIzABETH, who afterwards granted 
a reversion to SACKVILLE, Lord BuckKHuRST and Earl of 
Dorset. He rebuilt and extended the house, and it con- 
tinues to be in the same family. The structure has been 
altered from time to time, and may be said ‘to represent the- 


‘changes in Domestic architecture during four centuries. 


Horace WaLpoLe wrote of it:—“I worship all its faded! 


splendour and enjoy its preservation, and could wander 
‘Over it for hours with satisfaction.” - All who have visited! 
‘the place would ‘agree with WaLpo.e. To illustrate the 
‘building would require some hundreds of plates. The 
Portraits alone would be thought sufficient to impart interest 


to the building. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. | 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
a, Monday evening last, Mr. John Slater, B.A., vice-pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the late Mr. 
J. Bond Pearce, of Norwich, elected fellow in 1879, and Mr. S. 
Stenton Markham, of Guildford, elected fellow in 1856 and 
placed on the list of retired fellows in 1897. 

Mr. H. PorTER, M.A., read a paper on 


Fire Prevention and Fire Resistance. 

He brought forward for discussion the question not only of 

the number and value of methods already devised for fire pro- 
tection, but also of the extent to which these were available for 
practical use. The fires due to mechanical or constructional 
causes are the only ones we can hope definitely to prevent 
These are worth careful consideration, both on account of their 
importance and also of the large extent to which they can be 
guarded against. The Glasgow fire returns for the years 
1876-86, Ze. before the introduction of the Buildings Regula- 
tion Act, give 27°8 per cent. of the fires as due to defective 
hearths and flues, as against 9°65 per cent. in London during 
the same period. Defective hearths and flues account for a 
large majority of fires in the country, especially in 
old houses. All possible measures of safety in the 
construction, repair or alteration of chimneys and {flues 
in country houses should be insisted on. In old 
London houses, too, the flues which were sound enough for the 
old-fashioned open kitchen range are found defective, in respect 
of their withes and chimney-backs, for the modern close 
kitchener, which creates great and concentrated heat. Timber 
mantelpieces constitute another source of risk from the way in 
which they are frequently fitted, with the metal of the grate 
touching the wood In fixing the mantelpiece there is often 
left a small pocket in which soot accumulates, and may become 
ignited. A fire had occurred from this cause in a very expen- 
sive London mansion’ Wall-plugs for joinery must also be 
regarded as sources of danger when near flues, especially in old 
houses where the pargetting of the flues has worn away and 
the joints of the brickwork have become open. Another risk is 
due to the practice of boarding-up unused fireplaces, or making 
them the receptacles of scraps of paper and other inflammable 
materials, which may easily be set on fire by a spark falling 
down the chimney from some other flue. The Glasgow Build- 
ing Act compels all such fireplaces to be stopped up with incom- 
bustible material, and the chimney-top as well. 
Fire prevention is only practicable in about 25 per cent. of 
our present outbreaks. Fire resistance, therefore, claims our 
‘most immediate attention. The degree of perfection to which 
this can be carried depends not only on the building itself, but 
also on its contents and immediate surroundings This has to 
be kept in mind, as it is useless to expect owners to spend large 
sums on “fireproof construction” which they are perfectly 
aware will benefit their neighbours rather than themselves. 
The two chief elements in fire-resisting construction are :—(a) 
The materials used; (4) the general design of the building and 
details of construction. 

As regards building materials, good brickwork is no doubt 
best for fire 1esistance. The chemical composition of the clay 
is the great element in determining both the fire-resisting and 
weight-carrying properties of a brick, which depend chiefly on 
the proportions of silica and alumina in the clay, and, secondly, 
on the oxide of iron, lime, magnesia, potash, &c. Terra-cotta 
‘used for structural purposes may be porous or hard-burnt. 
The porous is made by the addition of some combustible 
‘material, such as sawdust or finely-chopped straw, to the pure 
clay, which is then burnt under great heat. By this means the 
‘straw or sawdust is consumed, leaving the clay in a porous 
‘state. Hard-burned terra-cotta is made from pure clay without 
the addition of any combustible substance. The porous form 
is non-conductive of heat, but does not carry weight so well as 
the solid, and if the straw or sawdust has not been thoroughly 
burnt out of it there is danger of disintegration under the com- 
bined effects of fire and water. The hard-burned terra-cotta 
‘has to depend greatly on the hollow spaces with which the 
blocks are moulded, and is liable to crack on being suddenly 
cooled For the protection of girders or columns, where it has 
‘little or no weight to carry, the porous. form seems the best. 

Discussing the fire-resisting qualities of mortar, plaster and 
cement, Mr. Porter referred to a series of tests with cement 
mortars carried out in Chicago in 1896. From these it was 
deduced that concrete floors might, after a fire test, hang 
together under heavy loads, but they are nevertheless 
weakened ; to what extent depends upon the duration of the 
heat. Cement mortar can hardly be relied upon to resist high 
temperatures satisfactorily. Common lime and sand mortar in 
small quantities has probably greater fire-resisting properties 
‘than any other plastic material, and would be a better protec- 
tion than cement mortar if it were strong enough to be used to 
a thickness of, say, 4 inches or more. ‘ , 


As regards concrete, tests have been made by which the 
material has been subjected to as much as 1,976 degrees Fahr. 
for several hours, and allowed to cool slowly, and also suddenly 
by application of water. The concrete composed of sand, 
gravel, or stone mixture crumbled, or gave signs of great weak- 
ness, while that composed of cinders showed good coherence, 
and did not suffer by wetting while hot. The highest degree 
of coherence was found ‘in a mixture of one part cement to 
seven of coarse cinders. The conclusion is that where concrete 
has been made with care and knowledge, it will bear very high 
temperature for a long time, even with the application of cold 
water. 

Wrought-iron, cast-iron and steel, although non-inflam- 
mable, are not good fire-resisting materials, and must be cased 
in some fireproof covering. Unprotected iron may not itself 
suffer by fire, but its expansion under great heat may cause 
serious damage to the building. Steel will expand 1 inch in 
125 feet for every 100 deg. Fahr. 

Combustible materials for the fitting-up of buildings should 
be used as sparingly as possible. Shelves might in many 
cases be made of wire-netting supported on metal uprights ; 
counters might be constructed on the principle of fireproof 
doors and shutters. The use of wood, however, cannot be 
eliminated altogether. Careful tests seem to prove that wood 
can be so treated as tu be made efficiently fire resisting ; that 
the treatment does not injure it for structural purposes, and 
that its effect is permanent. But the process adds about 
30 per cent. to the cost of joinery in soft weods, hence it is too 
expensive at present for general use. 

Design, construction and fittings are the most important 
questions in the problem of fire resistance. Errors in design 
and construction will cause what might have been a small fire 
to spread over a large area and work practically unlimited 
destruction. The Horne Building fire in Pittsburg, and, 
though less destructive, the recent fire at the Haymarket 
Stores are cases in point In both buildings the fire spread 
through a lift shaft which served as a flue ona large scale. 
The problem immediately before us is the treatment of all 
such vertical shafts or openings in the interior of buildings. 

The author went on to consider the treatment necessary for 
the different purposes for which well-holes are required, 
dealing first with well-holes and light shafts; secondly, with 
well-holes for stairs and lift enclosures. The use of wire-glass 
in iron frames for skylights in well-holes .is desirable, as it 
helps to prevent the fire from bursting through from below or 
burning embers falling in from above. .Wire-glass withstands 
not only great heat, but also the sudden cooling when water is 
poured upon it. “It is not. only admirably suited for skylights, 
but also for warehouse windows overlooking narrow well-holes 
or streets. 

Judged from the standpoint of fire-resisting design, the 
usual position of staircases and lift shafts in mercantile offices 
and hotels is wholly wrong. Such well-holes should be enclosed 
by fire-resisting walls, with access to large floors or corridors 
by doorways only, which could be fitted with fire-resisting 
doors. The walls enclosing well holes should be carried 
through and above the roof in the same manner as party 
walls, and the skylights over should be of thick plate-glass, or 
preferably wire-glass. Extra fireproof doors for stairs and 
elevator openings are recommended. To check the rush of 
flame up a shaft a system of automatic sprinklers might be 
fitted round the sides of the opening near the roof, or perforated 
pipes in connection with an outside stand-pipe would serve the 
purpose. A staircase made of oak or teak, with 2-inch treads 
and risers and soffits, and the spandrels filled in solid with 
some hard wood, the author thought, would be found the most 
reliable. 

Subdivision of large areas, where possible, is an important 
consideration. A fire in a large undivided area increases both 
in intensity and volume with much more rapidity than in a 
smaller one. Where areas are divided into rooms or offices 
the partitions should be fireproof. 

Fire-resisting floors the author classed as (1) concrete, 
(2) terra-cotta or brick. Some half-dozen exceedingly severe 
tests have been made of concrete floors, and not one of 
them failed. Experimental tests show that hollow tile arches 
of good design and not too long span have a strength sufficient 
to be safe under any load likely to be brought upon them in 
any ordinary building; also that their resistance to fire is 
entirely satisfactory, except that the dense tile is likely to go 
to pieces if struck by a stream of water when heated. 

A satisfactory fire-resisting covering for columns and girders 
should be a non-conductor of heat, should be able to withstand 
the action of fire and water, should not break away from the 
‘column under the action of fire and water, and should contain 
no joints through which fire could find its way. The covering 
may be of plaster, concrete, brick or terra-cotta. Metal lathing 
should only be used where plaster is adopted for the covering 
material, and the column should be first wrapped with asbestos 
lining bound with wire. ; 

-.- The author next described the best forms of fire-resisting par- 
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titions, dealing with (1) solid plaster partition; (2) hollow plaster 
partition ; (3) terra-cotta or porous brick partition. It is most 
important that terra-cotta partitions should start directly upon 
the masonry of the floor, and the terra-cotta blocks should be 
of sufficient width to secure stability. 

Special attention was called to the importance of protecting 
all openings made through floors for the passage of pipes for 
steam, gas, or any heating apparatus, and private apparatus as 
aids for fire resistance—e.g. automatic alarms, automatic 
sprinklers, stand-pipes and hose—were briefly referred to. 

In conclusion, Mr. Porter said he had tried to bring forward 
one by one the main features in the problem under discussion. 
The more carefully we go into it the more apparent it becomes 
that the real problem is not to be solved merely by devising 
further improvements in the details of materials, construction 
or design. We are already admirably equipped in these 
respects, and modern inventions are continually adding to our 
resources. Fire-resisting construction involves a considerable 
increase of expenditure, coupled often with a sacrifice of space 
and artistic effect. The practical problem for architects is how 
best to minimise these drawbacks. A useful basis for a discus- 
sion might be afforded by giving as a subject for a students’ 
competition the designing of a hotel, retail store or mercantile 
house on_fire-resisting principles, having special regard to 
internal effect in the first two cases, and in the third to economy 
of space. 

Mr. H. D. SEARLES-Woop read the following report of 
the science committee of the Institute on the fire offices’ 
regulations for standard fire-resisting buildings :— 

In 1898, after the Cripplegate fire, a conference of architects 
and insurance surveyors held two meetings with a view to 
ascertain what reduction of premiums the insurance companies 
would allow if buildings were constructed under the following 
conditions :—1. If buildings are flat-roofed, with hard fire- 
resisting material. 2. If floors of iron and concrete, con- 
structional ironwork covered with fire-resisting material, say as 
required by the London County Council regulations, floors 
connected only by staircases, which, with the landings, to be 
enclosed by fire-resisting material, such as cement on metal 
core, now much used; lights in these partitions to be sheet 
plate. Teak or oak doors and treads and risers. 3. Similar 
floors, but pierced for lift, enclosing walls of brick rising 
through roof, and openings on each floor protected by light 
iron shutters. 4. Wood floors and joists pugged 4 inches 
‘between joists with some fire-resisting material pierced for 
stairs, constructed as in No. 2, 5. Pugged floors as above, 
with lift in addition, lift enclosed with fire-resisting partitions 
as stairs in No. 2, and with iron doors 6. If the lighting 
areas or well holes common to buildings in different occupa- 
tions be carried down to the basement floors and not roofed 
over by skylights on the ground floor. 7 If windows in front 
and back wall fitted with iron sashes and frames, but left with- 
out shutters. 8. If opposing windows, within, say, 20 feet, are 
fitted with iron shutters or some fire-resisting material for 
blinds. Any other heads or points which the offices may 
desire to note or which are set out in existing tariffs, 

At a second meeting a tariff was submitted in which a 

normal building with a minimum rate was given, and the rate 
increased, to meet ten or twelve different modes of construction. 
This tariff appeared to be in form and principle exactly what 
the committee had been endeavouring to obtain from the 
offices, and they were strongly of opinion that if the insurance 
offices regulate their premiums on any principle whatever and 
agree upon a tariff among themselves, that it is only fair to the 
insurers and their advisers that such tariff with clear definitions 
should be available for public use, but this was not agreed to. 
Since this conference some rules for standard fire-resisting 
buildings, dated February 1902, have been issued by the fire 
office committee, and the science committee have given them 
careful consideration. The rules are numbered 1 and 2. 
‘No. 1 applies only to cotton mills, flax mills, woollen mills and 
worsted mills. No. 2 gives rules for standard fire-resisting 
buildings, not including those scheduled above. 
__ From a careful consideration of these rules it would appear 
that they have been drawn up without reference to the London 
Building Act, 1894, and in several points the rules differ from 
the provisions of the Building Act. 

It would greatly facilitate business if these rules could be 
made to accord with the Building Act, and if the fire offices 
committee would draw up a tariff which would be available. by 
the public where the normal building should be the type 
allowed under the Building Act, with ten or twelve varieties of 
construction or arrangement, whereby the normal rate would 
be reduced. 

We recommend the Council to approach the fire offices 
committee, to ascertain whether they would meet a committee 
of the Institute to discuss these rules and tariff, with a view to 
making them workable. It is the general experience that the 
rules as at. present drawn do not encourage fire-resisting 
construction. : 


Mr. T. BLASHILL, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
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author, said the.paper contained a good deal of matter whic 
was a repetition of principles that had been dinned into th 
ears of everyone for a very long time, but-he thought the 
could not be dinned too often into the ears of architects an 
those who were concerned in the construction of buildings, | 
alluding to fire tests, the speaker said in his own opinion the 
were valueless. A great number of the tests were made 
the manufacturers of the materials which had to be. teste 
Secondly, the material to be tested. was usually drenched j; 
paraffin, and the result could not be accepted as a test unde 
ordinary conditions. There was a Fire Prevention Committe 
which adopted this fallacious kind of test, but he advised ther 
in future to test materials on the same conditions as the 
would undergo if subjected to an outbreak from fire when j 
position. The tests that had been mentioned concerning fir 
proof floors were very valuable, but the point of greate: 
interest to architects was the behaviour of the earlier fireproc 
floors. Information on the subject of the modern firepro 
floors attacked by an outbreak of fire would be of value. Th 
speaker deprecated the use of wooden floors, and he hoped th 
time would not be far distant when they would be able to pr 
stronger legal pressure upon constructors in order to mak 
buildings more fire resisting. 5 

Mr. MEAD, of the Sun Fire Office, who seconded th 
motion, said it was greatly to the credit of this country the 
the proportion of incendiary fires was small.. The offices coul 
form such an opinion not only by the number of fires ther 
selves but by the claims made afterwards. : 

Mr LEWIS SOLOMON said the insurance offices after th 
Cripplegate fire offered little encouragement to the owners t 
rebuild with fireproof materials, Different owners approache 
the insurance offices asking for a reduction of premium if th 
rebuilding was carried out with fireproof materials, but th 
offices would not do this. a 

Mr. H. LOVEGROVE said sprinklers were an enormot 
expense and hideous because of the cistern required. It wa 
doubtful if they were of real value, since in the: event of a 
outbreak of fire the lower building would be deluged wit 
water and the contents spoiled. % 

Mr. G. LEwis BAx advocated the use of concrete as a fire 
resisting material, and said there was no doubt that it woul 
be more generally used. i 

Mr. MAX CLARKE said all discussions on fire preventio 
offered two points—the destruction of the building attacke 
and the safety of the inhabitants in danger. No discussion wa 
complete without considering the lives of the people who wer 
in peril from fire, and from accidents the result of an outbreak 

Mr. JOHN SLATER, in moving the vote of thanks, said fir 
prevention and fire resistance were two very different thing: 
The accidental outbreak of fire could not be prevented, but th 
object of architects was to make the building, sq far as the 
could, fire resisting. Sufficient stress had not been laid upo 
the importance of making roofs fireproof, which gave greate 
security to the building and prevented the spread of fire. __ 


VENTILATION AND WARMING.* eg 
(Concluded from last week.) : a 


17. Posttion of Inlets and Outlets. 


\ ERE it not for the law of gaseous diffusion there wot 
be no doubt as to the best position of the outlets. 
CO, being the heaviest (half as heavy again as ordinary air) | 
would fall to the floor, and its withdrawal at floor level woul 
be a necessity. In consequence, however, of the law o 
gaseous diffusion and expansion of the air due to the incre: 
of temperature at which it is exhaled, causing it to rise, il 
usual in natural ventilation to place the outlets for foul air a 
the ceiling level. We may, however, observe the followin 
rules :— a 
(a) When the air is warmed before it enters the room i 
should enter at about 7 feet 6 inches above floor level, on thi 
opposite side to the fireplace (if any), and pass out at the floo 
level on the same side of the room 5 Ce - 
(6) When the fresh air is warmed by being heated in th 
room—by open fires, stoves, radiators, gaslights, &c.—it entet 
cold about 8 feet from the floor, and it consequently falls to th 
floor underneath the foul or warmer air that has been longer ii 
the room and which should pass out at ceiling level. In fact 
it all depends upon the relative temperature of the air enterin; 
the room, as that is fresher than the air that has been longe 
in the room ; if that is warmer than the air in the room, the 
there should be openings provided for the escape of the coole 
and denser foul air at the bottom of the room. If, on thi 


* A paper read before the Society of Architects on March 19 by 
Mr. B. R. Tucker, member of the Council; (professional) member 
Sanitary Institute, and late Chief Surveyor, War Office... 
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ther hand, the air entering the room is cooler than the air | heat passes up the chimney; at the same time it acts as a good 


mger in the room, then there should be openings for the 
scape of the warmer and lighter foul air at the top of the 


m. 

(ie inhabited rooms the windows should open as wide as 
gssible for ventilation, especially for use during the summer 
me by day, and the bedrooms all the year round by night, 
xcept between sunset and bedtime, during when they should 
e closed to prevent the chilling of the room‘and its contents. 
hey should be opened only on one side of the room to prevent 
‘oss currents which would cause a draught. 


Air Space per Individual. 

18, Natural ventilation requires more air space per indi- 
‘dual than is the case with artificial ventilation. If the air in 
noms is to be maintained in freshness equal, or nearly so, to 
sat of the external air, the amount of cubic space must be well 
onsideréd, or health vigour and mental activity must suffer. 


“he result of breathing impure air is lassitude and sleepiness. 
London School Board requires 130 cubic feet per scholar. 


Common lodging-houses require ... 300 v 5) person. 
Factories and { daytime ... Ae eo eA, % 3 ne 
workhouses | overtime ... * 400 56 ne nf 
Barracks... os tis BEL 600 i. 3» man. 
Army hospital ward ae ogi) <1, 200 a5 y) patient. 
Standard for living rooms... 1,000 Hp >» person. 
Hospital wards ave 2,000 of y» patient. 


In buildings occupied for only a short period at a time, 
ich as churches, schools, &c., the air space may be smaller 
yan in buildings occupied for a longer period. 

I might mention that it is now universally admitted that 
eat is wholly and solely motion—rapid movements of the 
solecules, the degree of temperature being regulated by the 
apidity of the motion. This is called the kinetic or motion 
heory. 
Systems of Heating. 

19. There are three principal systems of heating rooms and 
uildings :— 

_ (a) Hot-water pipes, low-pressure, when the temperature’ 
j does not exceed 212 degs. Fahr. 

. (6) Hot-water pipes, high-pressure, when the temperature 
a is about 350 degs. Fahr. 

‘ (c) Steam—about 350 degs. Fahr. 

- Heat manifests itself in three ways :—By radiation, by con- 
luction and by convection. 

- Radiation —I may say that all warmed air (obtained by 
yarm-air apparatus) is debilitating. The best means of warm- 
ng is by radiation from. open fires, or by hot-water coils or 
adiators. Radiant heat(which passes through the air without 
fecting it) is supposed to be conveyed by ether, a subtle 
lement which pervades all space. It should be borne in mind 
hat bright surfaces will not radiate so much as those which 
re dull, such as those produced by dull lamp black. Radiant 
yeat does not warm the air, it simply passes through it ; it, 
however, warms the walls and contents of the room, and these 
nturn warm the air, Radiant heat from open fireplaces is 
ynly suited for small rooms, as it must be borne in mind that 
he power of radiant heat (like that of light) is only as the 
square of the distance. 

: Conduction.—This is the mode by which heat is transferred 
hrough a body. Water, fortunately, is a good absorber of 
heat, which it readily gives out again, but this would be of little 
avail were it not for the fact that the pipes and radiators in 
which it is usually conveyed are good conductors of heat ; they 
allow the heat in the water to readily pass through them to heat 
the air in the rooms. Whilst we are indebted to iron and other 
good conductors for passing heat through them, we are at the 
same time, for heating purposes, indebted to bad or non-con- 
ductors of heat, such as fibrous material, air, asbestos, &c., for 
rétaining heat, so that it may be conveyed a distance without 
loss. Confined air between double windows is a good example 
of its use as a non-conductor. The glass in a single window 
will cool the air of a room to about the same temperature as 
the outside air, at the rate of 1} cubic feet of air per minute for 
each superficial foot of glass it contains, whereas the glass in a 
double window, having 5 inches of air between the sashes, 
will increase the non-ductivity by about 12 deg. Fahr., which is 
considerable. 

- Convection —This is of great interest, seeing that it refers 
to the transmission of heat from the place of its generation to 
that of its utilisation. Convection is due to expansion. In the 
case of water when heated the heated particles begin to expand 
and being lighter they ascend, and the colder particles being 
heavier they descend. By this means we get what is termed 
circulation, or motive-power, both in the hot-water and steam- 
heating systems. 

_ We will now consider the various modes of warming. 


Open Fireplaces. 


20, The domestic open fireplace is the most popular. It 
acts chiefly by radiation. It is extravagant, as much of the 


be more expensive than by coals. 


ventilator, consequently no inhabited room should be without 
a fireplace The Teale slow-combustion grate and others of 
similar construction are an immense improvement on the 
register and similar ‘patterns. Fireplaces should be placed 
in the inner walls ot houses, where they warm the house 
generally. 

Closed Ventilating Stoves. 


21. These stoves are of great service in large rooms; they 
are more economical in’ fuel than open grates, and they 
distribute the heat much more satisfactorily. They are apt to 
get too hot, and by so doing burn the organic matter in the air 
and so produce:an unpleasant smell. This description of stove 
should be lined. with firebrick and have air-channels formed in 
it for heating the fresh air with which it. should be supplied by 
means of a duct, communicating with the external air. 


Gas Stoves, 


22. These stoves have come largely into use. They’ 


generally. consist of a Bunsen burner which heats lumps of 


asbestos until they become incandescent. Until gas is supplied 
at about Is. 6d. per 1,009 cubic feet (which it could be if 
required for heating purposes only) heating by gas stoves must 
Gas stoves should never be 
used unless they have a proper flue for removing the products 
of combustion. They are cleanly ana very convenient. 


Ventilating Grates. 

23. These grates have an open fire and are constructed on 
the most approved principle ; they have a chamber behind for 
warming the fresh air which is, supplied by a duct connected 
with the external air. The air when warmed in the chamber is 


| conveyed up a flue passing up beside the smoke flue, and 


escapes through a louvred opening, in the chimney-breast. 
Galton’s grate used in barrack-rooms is on this principle. 
They are most economical in fuel, as all the heat generated in 
the grate is utilised in warming the room. A certain quantity 
of heat, of course, passes up the chimney, but that is of service 
in assisting ventilation by causing the vitiated air to pass more 
freely up the smoke flue. As they warm only half the fresh air 
admitted into the room, they cannot over-heat the air generally 
so as to render it too dry. 


Hot-Air Apparatus. 

24. In this system the fresh air is admitted into a chamber 
(generally placed in the basement) where: it is filtered and 
warmed by passing it through a stove, which should be of 
large area and moderate temperature rather than small, re- 
quiring a high temperature which would render the air too dry. 
After being warmed it is conducted along ducts of proportioned 
sizes and discharged through grated openings in the floor of 
the room. This method of warming is sometimes adopted in 
halls, churches and similar buildings. It is difficult to insure 
a uniform distribution of the air throughout the building. It 
requires great attention to prevent over-heating, by which the 
air would be rendered too dry for breathing. The warmed air 
is liable to some pollution by being conveyed through dusty 
ducts or channels on its way to the outlets in the floor. There 
is another and greater objection to this system of warming, it 
is that the air is warmer than the walls and furniture, conse- 
quently the bodily heat of the occupants is radiated to these, 
causing, as a consequence, a sensation of draught or chill, 
whilst the bodily resistance to chill is reduced by the enervating 
effects of warmed air. To insure the proper working of this 
system it should be assisted by hot-water pipes and radiators 
for the purpose of heating the surfaces of the walls and windows. 


Hot-Water Low-Pressure. 

25. This apparatus consists of a boiler usually placed at 
the lowest position; from:the boiler’ cast-iron circulating pipes 
from 2 to 4 inches in diameter pass round the portions of the 
building to be heated. The principal circulating pipes are 
called “flow” and “return”; the former convey the heated 
water from the boiler, and the latter return the cooled water 
back to the boiler to be reheated. From these pipes the supply 
pipes to coils and radiators are connected, A supply cistern 1s 
placed at the highest point, to replenish any waste in the water 
and to admit of its expansion when heated The water is 
seldom heated above 180 degs. Fahr., and never beyond 
212 degs. Care should be taken to remove all air in the pipes 
by means of air vents or taps. This system is the most 
general in use; it is safe and efficient, easily worked and 
economical. It supplies a moderate wholesome heat, and 
there being a large body of water, the heat is more uniform. - 
than in any other apparatus. This system is the only one suited , 
for horticultural buildings. 


Hot-Water High-Pressure. 

26. This apparatus consists of a continuous circuit of stout 
pipe, having an internal diameter of from § to } of an inch, 
according to the extent or magnitude of the installation. One 
portion of the circuit, from one-twelfth to one-sixth of its length 
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according to circumstances, is formed into a coil, which is 
placed in a stove or furnace, by means of which the apparatus 
is heated ; the remaining portion of the circuit is distributed 
throughout the several rooms to be heated. The water when 
heated flows from the top of the coil in the furnace .to the 
highest point of the building, and from thence back to the 
bottom of the coil to be again heated. Provision is made for 
the expansion of the water when heated by the insertion of an 
expansion tube at. the highest part of the circuit. This ex- 
pansion tube is so proportioned that it prevents an undue 
pressure on the pipes, which might cause them to burst: The 
expansion tube should equal about one-tenth the capacity of 
the pipes. The pipes are filled with water and then sealed up 
and tested to about 2,500 lbs. to the square inch. In practice 
they are often heated to 350 deg. Fahr, or 9 atmospheres, 
about 135 Ibs. to the square inch. 

The advantages of this system are that the pipes are small 
and neat and may be placed in positions where the larger low- 
pressure pipes could not be admitted for want of space, such as 
behind skirtings or in narrow spaces beneath windows. They 
can also be used for, heating apertures for the admission of 
fresh air in almost any position not possible for larger. pipes. 
The heat by this system is quickly raised in consequence of the 
small quantity of water it contains, and of course as quickly 
lowered should the fire slacken. This system is especially 
suited for drying-rooms and for japanning works - It is not 
suited for horticultural buildings. All hot-water systems have 
the advantage of supplying any modified temperature that may 
be required to suit. the varying requirements that exist during 
spring and autumn. 

fleating by Steam. 

27. Although this mode of heating may not for general 
purposes be preferred to heating by hot water, at the same 
time it is especially suited for very high buildings, where the 
pressure of heating by water would be too great. Heating by 
steam is quick in its action ; at the same time, should the fire 
slacken the heat quickly diminishes. Not so with the hot- 
water low-pressure system, where the heat is more retentive. 
Heating by steam is more difficult to regulate than by hot 
water. It, however, has one advantage, it is frost-proof ; from 
the moment it ceases to act the pipes and radiators at once 
become empty. It is a very economical and useful mode of 
heating in factories, where the exhaust steam from the engine 
can be utilised’ Heating by steam is very largely used in 
America. It has a great advantage in that it is suited for 
groups of buildings that may. be considerably scattered or 
distant from the source of heat. The difference in volume 
between water and steam allows of smaller pipes, radiators, &e, 
being used in the case of the latter ; consequently it is cheaper 
to instal. Itis important to note. that 1 cubic foot of water 
will produce about 1,600 cubic feet of steam at atmospheric 
pressure; also to bear in mind the important peculiarity in the 
quantity of- heat required to. produce steam—known as the 
latent heat of steam. To hert water from zero to the boiling 
point at atmospheric pressure requires 212 degs. Fahr., but to 
convert the water from boiling point into steam requires four 
to five times as much heat, although the steam will not appear 
¢o possess an increased temperature : however, on its being 
condensed to water, this latent or hidden heat is given out 
again and renders good service in the heating of buildings. 
‘The heat of the steam is utilised for the purpose of heating by 
its being condensed to water in radiators. The position and 
size of the radiators should be carefully considered; they should 
be placed under windows and in other positions where the 
- greatest amount of cool air emanates. Care should be taken 
that the condensed water can freely flow back to the boiler, 
and attention should be given to details, as regards air in the 
Pipes. 

Calculating the Surface of Radiators and Pipes. 

28. In calculating the superficial area of the pipes and 
radiators required to heat a room or building, both for hot 
water and steam, it is important to take into account the area 
of the glass in the windows, together with the cubic capacity of 
the room, at the same time taking into consideration the 
quantity of fresh air admitted per hour, thickness and nature 
of the walls, &c , and whether the building is exposed or not. 


Small Rooms. « 
29. Open fireplaces of the modern slow-combustion type. 


Large Rooms. 

Open fireplaces having ventilating grates of the Galton 
type, assisted by: radiators and also by coils placed in cases 
under the windows. Open stoves of.the ventilating type might 
be substituted for the open grates if preferred. 


Churches, Public Halls, & c. 


Hot-water low-pressure, if practicable, employing radiators 
(enclosed in cases if desired)’ placed under windows and in 
other places where cool air is met. The heating of churches 
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and similar buildings requires great care. _ Usually the heatin 
is by pipes inserted in ventilated trenches, situated in tf 
aisles, and covered by iron gratings flush with the floor. Th 
objections to this mode of heating are—at least 20 per cent ¢ 
the heat is lost, resulting in a waste of fuel to that extent; als 
the open gratings admit quantities of dust and dirt, which lodg 
on the pipes, where they become burnt: and so render the aj 
insanitary. A more economical and better arrangement woul) 
be to heat the building by indirect radiators placed aboy 
the floor. Some should be placed in recesses in the oute 
walls; flues should be formed from the recesses to the sil] 
of the windows above for the purpose of warming th 
glass in the same. The large west windows of churche 
would probably require two radiators of 1co feet super 
ficial heating surface each. The clerestory windows migh 
be heated by a pipe (high-pressure), supported upon a labe 
moulding hollowed out for the purpose  Draughts in churche 
and similar buildings, which are so frequently the cause o 
serious complaint, might be practically abolished if attention 
were paid to the warming of the glass of the windows, so tha 
it practically offered the same resistance to the cooling effect o 
the outside air as do the solid portions of the walls of th 
building. Other indirect radiators should be placed in con. 
venient positions so as to produce sufficient heat to satisfactorily 
warm the building. The hot-water high-pressure systen 
should be employed in situations where space will not permii 
of large pipes or radiators being placed Very high building: 
and those placed at a distance from the source of supply o 
heat should be heated by steam, it being more economical and 
convenient. of d 


THE RHIND LECTURES, 


q pee subject selected for this year’s course of Rhind Lec. 
tures in Edinburgh is “Secular Buildings erected in 
Scotland from the Earliest Period to the Seventeenth Century,” 
Mr. Thomas Ross, architect, and one of the authors of the 
works on the Ecclesiastical Architecture and the Castellated 
and Domestic Architecture of Scotland, is the lecturer. In 
his first lecture, he said the examples for the very early part of 
the subject were. necessarily incomplete and fragmentary. 
There were probably no remains of . pre-Roman dwelling- 
houses in Scotland, but there was evidence of great tomb 
structures, and the opinion was that these were a reflex of the 
houses. Although the dwelling-houses had thus perished, it 
was quite possible, and highly probable, that they. survived in 
modern instances in remote. places. The earliest surviving 
type of human habitation built of stone: was probably the bee- 
hive house, of which there were several examples. in the Western 
Highlands. They were of small. size, 7 or 8 feet in diameter, 
and of a height sufficient to stand upright within, access being 
obtained by creeping in by the small doorway. An example of 
an early house from the Long Island showed-a group of what 
might be called twelve beehive houses, grouped together, 
some of which looked like single-roomed houses and others 
apparently of larger size. Another remarkable group, in 
the Bay of Skaill, Orkney, consisted of a number of rooms 
or cells knit on to what seemed a common. passage, 
and a modification of this existed at Stanabreck, North. 
Ronaldshay; while at Howmae, in the same locality, there was 
a complicated plan of what appeared to have been two houses 
with some separate cells, a workshop and two places for cattle. 
It was evidently such places, as those that they found referred 
to by travellers in the North and in the South during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, although the. examples 
cited were of greater antiquity. These houses had alla uniform 
construction, built on the surface of the ground, and with 
stones without lime or cement, and have converging walls and 
roofs of stone slabs. Drawings of several tombs and cairns 
were exhibited and described Maeshowe, one of the larger. 
chambered tombs, was a building of considerable architectural | 
merit, and it was of great interest to know, from inscriptions, - 
that certain Crusaders returning from Jerusalem to their homes . 
in the North evidently took refuge within this place, and | 
possibly it was pillaged by them, as nothing disclosing the 
original condition of the place was found when it was opened . 
in the nineteenth century. The lecturer concluded with a brief 
reference to the underground houses found scattered over , 
Scotland, principally on its eastern side. These kind of 
houses, he said, were well known, and their uses had been : 
described by Tacitus. mee 
In the second lecture it was stated, says the Scotsman, that | 
the next group of prehistoric buildings to be described was that 
of the Brochs, They were the most outstanding and distinctive | 


| of all the early buildings, whether, regarded from their size, . 


their identity of plan, their great numbers, their distribution, or . 
the almost total oblivion in which they were involved until 
about the middle of last century, when their remains began to 
be investigated. There were somewhere about 40o of them 
north of Loch Ness, and about half a dozen in the mie 8 
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They were thus mostly situated in the part of Scotland which 
was for several centuries under the power of the Northmen. 
The sameness of plan was remarkable. It was that of a 
circular tower, about 60 feet in diameter with walls about 15 feet 
thick, and their height was probably about 50 feet. There was 
one entrance on the ground level with one or more closing 
doors, fairly wide and high for a Celtic building. The interior 
was open to the sky, witha few small chambers in the thickness 
of the wall on the ground level with very small doors. The 
wide. entrance on the ground floor indicated a provision for 
Jocks and herds, and the small openings to the chambers seemed 
to show that they were excluded from them. Above these cham- 
bers a series of galleries, about 5 or 6 feet high, in the centre of 
the wall were continued round the structure, with a continuous 
stair in the centre, winding round from gallery to gallery. 
They were entirely built of stone without lime or cement.| They 
represented great skill and labour in construction and a powerful 
Government able to impose such a great scheme of defence 
upon the inhabitants of an extensive area. It was now the 
universal belief that the Brochs were built as places of safety 
to which the inhabitants could fly on the approach of the 
ravaging Norsemen They were peculiar to Scotland, no other 
people ever having built such defences. This era appeared to 
have been some time after the departure of the Romans 
Roman architecture in Scotland could not be regarded as pre- 
historic in the sense in which the buildings hitherto referred to 
were. Still they had no mention of the erection of any works 
except purely military ones. Of course there was the express 
statement of Tacitus that Agricola in-his first winter in the 
north induced the natives to erect temples, courts of justice, 
xc., but it was difficult to attach any express meaning to such 
4 statement. With one solitary exception there was little 
evidence that the Romans erected buildings here of any archi- 
ectural pretension till the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
began their investigations some few years ago. Altars and 
carved stones were numerous, but plans of buildings and 
precise descriptions were few. Now they had ground 
plans sufficient to show that they erected many and 
zreat buildings, some of which must have possessed distinct 
and pronounced architectural features. The exception just 


eferred to was Arthur’s Oon, or oven, which stood two miles | 


1orth of Falkirk. It was destroyed in the eighteenth century, 
jut had been described and illustrated by Gordon and Stukeley. 
[he latter pronounced it to be the grandest Roman monument 
n Britain. It was a circular building, 29 feet in diameter, with 
i dome roof, and rose to a height of 22 feet. Of course, no 
such perfect building need be looked for now. All that could 
9€ expected were ground plans, with individual stones, moulded 
ar carved—evidences of architecture—and of these all the 
camps excavated had yielded proof. The kind of buildings 
which might be expected to be found in the Scottish camps 
vere now pretty well known, as they occurred with consider- 
ible regularity in all those excavated. There was the so-called 
retorium in the centre, of possibly about 100 feet square. 
flanking this on each side a long and narrow buttressed 
muilding—the granaries—and beyond each of these was 
inother large squarish building, the whole frontage of these 
ive buildings extending to about 4oo feet There was | 
hroughout all the camps a general agreement in the internal , 
rangements of these respective buildings, indicating a | 
egular official mode of laying them out, as well as of the 
lefences of the camp. Besides these stately edifices there 
vere rows and rows of what were probably soldiers’ quarters, 
xtending to from 100 to 2co feet inlength. These were some- 
imes constructed with stone walls and sometimes of timber. 
n almost all the camps many other buildings supposed to have 
een villas and baths had been found, a remarkable feature of 
vhich was the almost constant presence of apsidal-shaped 
ooms, several apses occurring in the same building. Many 
ery complete hypocausts, with their pillars sometimes con- 
tructed of monolith dressed stones, and at other times of thin 
rick 8 inches square, had been unearthed, with their tile 
loors, and flues for conducting heated air; and in one instance 
~at Inchtuthill—a perfect bath, with its steps graduated and 
ead escape pipe. Inchtuthill was the furthest north Roman 
louse yet found in Britain, situated north of the Tay, in a very 
erfect condition, and built’ in a substantial manner. Its dis- 
Overy seemed to widen the field for future exploration. A 
emarkable find lately of architectural details, consisting of 
tone columns, carved and moulded capitals and bases, raised 
he hope that our knowledge of Roman buildings in Scotland 
night yet be considerably advanced. Although little more 
han a beginning had been made in the study of the Roman 
ccupation of this country by an examination of the sites, | 
ufficient had been done to show that it was only by this 
aethod that they could hope for any increase of knowledge on 
he subject, and many were looking eagerly forward for the | 
esults of excavations now on hand 
In the third lecture, having described the various kinds 
f buildings erected in Scotland in prehistoric times, of 
vhich there were no written accounts, the lecturer proceeded 


to trace the progress of castle building during the Medizeval 
period. William the Conqueror secured and held his position, 
he said, by ‘his rapid movements, and ‘by the construction of 
temporary castles of timber and earth. Few castles of stone 
and lime were erected till about thirty years after his death, 
and most of the Norman keeps in England were built between, 
say, 1120 and 1180. These castles were built by the usurping 
Norman lords to defend their conquests, and were thus the 
outcome of circumstances which did not arise in Scotland. 
David I., whose reign of thirty years occupied most? of the 
Norman keep building period, had'no need of Norman castles 
to overawe his subjects, and the many Norman families who 
then came to Scotland appear to have met with little oppo- 
sition. David was a great church builder, but not a castle 
builder, and during the twelve years’ reign of His son Malcolm 
the theatre of events was outside the region where Norman 
influences prevailed, and the country being then in a state of 
comparative peace, Norman castles were not required, and the 
period of their duration: in England was by this time almost 
past, and thus it came about that there were no Norman 
castles in Scotland, so that the first period of stone 
castle building in England was a blank in Scotland. But 
as a modified kind of Norman keep ultimately came 
to be a favourite with the nobility of this country, the plan 
and arrangements of Norman keeps were explained. While 
this period of castle building prevailed in England and Ireland 
also, and nothing similar was going on in this country, it might 
be asked what kind of castle was in use in Scotland, as, with 
such a state of society as the twelfth century presented, castles 
of some kind must have existed. In 1180 there was a refer- 
ence to the “ King’s castle of Heryn” having been surrendered 
to his enemies. This had been identified as Dundurn, a rough, 
rocky hill at Loch Earn, which, strong by nature, had been 
rendered more so by the erection of thick uncemented walls. 
There was nothing about the place having any resemblance to: 
a Medizeval castle, and yet it was called “the King’s castle.” 
No other kind of castle except the forts, moats and, it might 
be, the brochs could have been in use in Scotland during the 
twelfth century Considerable light was thrown on the early 
castles of Scotland by the Bruce and Wallace, and when built 
of stone this circumstance was always emphasised so as to dis- 
tinguish them from castles built of “tre” There were many 
references to strengths and bridges made of timber. Thus, in 
the Wallace, “a strength thar was on the watter off Cre, 
within a rock, rycht stalwart, wrocht off tre.” From the 
detailed description which follows, there could be little doubt 
but this was a wooden castle, partly surrounded by the river and 
partly by a ditch. Wallace ‘‘brak doune the strenth, bath 
briggs and bulwark all out over the rock, thai gert the temyr 
fall” Barbour also tells how Earl Douglas set ingenious wrights 
to construct a “fayr maner,”’ which successfully resisted 
a siege. Again, there was Blind Harry’s description of the 
taking of the fortified place of Rannock :—‘‘ Thus entryt thai 
within a little space. The yett thai wan, for castell was thar 
nayn ; but mudwall werk, withoutyn lym or stayne.’’ These 
and many other examples showed how late in the history of 
this country castles of this kind prevailed, even after the 
custom of building stone castles had been introduced. Both 
kinds of castles were familiar to Barbour and to Henry. The 
former tells us how Lord Soulis was sent “ Till his pennance 
to Dumbertane, and deit thar in a tour off stane ;” and Henry 
says of Wallace that “Agaynis him in Galloway hous was 
mayne except Wigtoun, byggyt off lyme and stayne.” It was 
thus evident that it need not be assumed that a reference to a 
castle in the twelfth century in Scotland meant a stone-built 
structure—the probability being that it did not—and not per- 
haps till the thirteenth century did stone castles come to be 
erected in Scotland, and of the type which succeeded the 
Norman keeps in England, known as Edwardian castles. 
These were the castles of our first period, and might be briefly 
described as strongly fortified camps defended by stout, lofty 
walls and towers. Castles of this type were built in great 
numbers throughout the West Highlands and islands, and had 
been vaguely written about as of Scandinavian origin, but they 
quite agreed in principle and detail with the Edwardian castles 
of the mainland and of England, so that they were Scottish 
castles. Attention was drawn to the extraordinary personal 
and jealous care shown by Edward I. in everything regarding 
the castles of Scotland, and that he put his trust of holding 
Scotland largely in them. 


The Inscriptions have been completed on the pedestal 
of the Boadicea group, set up at the end of Westminster 
Bridge. On the front has been inscribed, “ Boadicea 
(Boudicca), Queen of the Iceni, who died A.D. 61, after leading 
her people against the Roman invader ;” whilst on one side 
is “ Regions Czesar never knew Thy posterity shall sway,” and 
on the other, towards the’ Embankment, “This statue, by 
Thomas Thornycroft, was presented to London by his son, Sir 
John Isaac Thornycroft, C.E., and placed here by the London 
County Council, A D. 1902.” 
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‘ ARCHITECTURE AT THE SCOTTISH 
‘ACADEMY. 


TT“HE architectural drawings and kindred works, says the 

Scotsman, are suitably housed this year in the small 
octagon, which is now perfectly lighted by the removal of.the 
obscuring glass in the cupola.» For the first time in the history 
of the. Royal Scottish Academy the Council permitted the 
architects: to be represented by photographs of their works, and 
of this concession several have availed themselves. It is not 
at all unlikely that photography will supersede the elaborate 
perspective drawing which has hitherto been in vogue at éxhi- 
bitions of architecture. The most prominent object in the 
room is a model in plaster, reinforced by coloured drawings on 
the walls, of the design sent in by Sir Rowand Anderson to the 
national competition for, a memorial to the late Queen 
Victoria, That it was not accepted was not due to any 
defect: in the design, which’ is’ of a truly Imperial’ character, 
but simply ‘because something else caught the eye of 
the adjudicators. The design has a certain ‘grandiose 
character appropriate to a memorial which was to repre- 
sent the might of empire in the Victorian era, It 
is essentially an architectural conception, with which has been 
happily combined the art of the sculptor. The central feature 
is a massive pedestal, rising out of the square into the round, 
with groups on projections at the angles representing the army 
and navy and the arts of peace. Higher, and clustered round 
the pedestal, are figures symbolical of those jewels of the 
British Crown, India, South Africa, Canada and Australia, 
while on a broad band near the top is a circle of lions in 
relief, representing the growing colonies. The whole is appro- 
priately crowned with a figure of the late Queen, with her hand 
on the head of a lion. The memorial is approached bya flight 
of steps, and is set within a low, circular, balustraded wall,on 
which historical figures are placed at. intervals. The 
drawings on the walis show how, in connection with the 
central design, it was proposed to treat the approach to 
Buckingham Palace. The design, with its fine breadth of con- 
ception and its many interesting details, has attracted 
much notice. Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc sends the elevation for 
the property at present being reconstructed at 60 Princes 
Street, which promises to be a further adornment to this fine 
thoroughfare. It has a Renaissance front, the decorative 
effect being secured by the use of mullioned and transomed 
windows, and by finishing it off with a gable top. Mr. G. 


Washington Browne contributes a case of photographs show- , 


ing a group of executed works which have commended them- 
selves not less by their agreeable design than by their 
adaptability to the purposes for which they were built. These 
include the Sick Children’s Hospital, the Edinburgh Public 
Library, Redferns, &c. Mr. John Honeyman exhibits a design 
for a Gothic cathedral, with square tower rising over the inter- 
section of nave, transepts and choir. It is well proportioned, 
though the details’ are not all of equal merit. He also 
shows a drawing of Skipness Castle, Argyllshire, in the 
Scottish Baronial style, which constitutes 
Mr. John Kinross shows views of dairy buildings at Mander- 
ston which suggest the thought that the cattle there must be 
very elegantly housed. :The work is of an academic order. 
Excellent photographs are shown by Mr. William Flockhart, a 
London Scotsman, of the mansion-house of Rosehaugh, Avoch. 
This handsome pile is in the picturesque chateau style of 
architecture. The prominent feature of it is a central tower 
with high-pitched roof, around which is grouped in an effective 
manner the rest of the building, which shows well-arranged 
terraces and balconies and quiet spaces between the transomed 
windows. The building altogether is admirable in its concep- 
tion and details. The Associate-elect, Mr. R. S. Lorimer, 
sends a case of photographs of his work. One of these gives 
a view, of a simple, well-proportioned house, with the decoration 
neatly applied ; another is a pleasing view of the interior of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, Murrayfield, and the 
rest of the photographs show artistic treatment of 
domestic interiors. The Erskine United Free Church, 
Burntisland, is an agreeable Gothic design by Mr. J B. 
Wilson; the Carnegie Library, Coatbridge, is a compact, 
Classic building by Mr. A Cullen. One is not very much in 
love with the elevation of the Bruntsfield Higher Grade school, 
Warrender Park Crescent, by Mr. J. A. Carfrae, and may hope 
that it will work out better in stone and lime. The new offices 
for the Glasgow Parish Council and the competitive design for 
the Springburn Hall, by Messrs. Thomson & Sandilands, 
Glasgow, are both ornate Renaissance buildings. Messrs. 
Dunn & Findlay show sections of the bold and effective archi- 
tectural and sculptural treatment they are putting upon “ The 
Scotsman” buildings. Messrs _Hamilton, Paterson & Rhind 
exhibit a picturesque design for a summer residence at Dunbar, 
with a nice verandah and an effective disposition of the gables. 
Mr. J. A. Campbell, Glasgow, has an attractive case of photo- 
graphs of artistically treated interiors of dwelling-rooms, and 
of the fitting up of a billiard-room, in a luxurious. style, 
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Messrs. Honeyman, Keppie & Mackintosh, Glasgow, show a 
boldly treated warehouse front ; Mr. A. N. Paterson, Glasgow, 
drawings of houses in a pleasing style of modern Scottish, and 
photographs of the carriage porch at Auchendennan, Dum. 
bartonshite, which does not strike one as being in so perféct 
taste as the interiors of the same mansion-housé Messrs, 
Simon & Crawford sent flat drawings of a house at Peebles, 
nicely proportioned in its parts, and to which a deco. 
rative aspect has been given by mullioned windows, dormers 
and red-tiled roof. The winning design for the Tite prize of 
i901 is exhibited by Mr Walter Fairbairn. It takes 
the form of a massive Classic arch with flanking arcade, and is 
a pleasing study in proportion and grouping. Mr R. F_ 
Sherar, Edinburgh, exhibits the accepted design for the Queen 
Victoria Memorial, Allahabad—a bold and striking work, with 
arched and groined base, campanile tower and crown cap, It 
is apparently to be executed in grey stone with coloured bands, 
Messrs. Cooper & Taylor exhibit their pleasing design for the 
new offices of the Queen’s Rifles Volunteer Brigade, Forrest 
Road Among work in colour shown is a drawing by Mr, 
Scott Morton, of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, with the details 
of the stalls and roof set off by the gay colours of the banners 
of the knights. There are also coloured designs for the deco- — 


ration of the banqueting-hall of the Glasgow Municipal Build- 
Mr, 


ings by Mr W. Leiper, and of pleasing interiors by 
Andrew Ednie, Mr. John Ednie and Mr. A. W. Lyons. 


ART FRAUDS IN LONDON. ey 

Ta a letter to the Zzmmes, Mr. John MacWhirter, RA, 
i writes:—The paragraphs in the Zzmes of Monday last, 
headed “Alleged Art Forgeries in Paris,” suggested to me 
that it is time to expose certain art frauds in London and 
England generally. I will speak of landscapes only. For 
years I have known that there must exist a sort of manufactory 
of spurious pictures. I myself have seen dozens ; but there 
are hundreds of copies or imitations of works by Turner, 
Constable, Corot, Miiller, &c., sold as genuine, and many of 
these in well-known collections in London, Glasgow, . &c. 
Miiller (being second-rate) is perhaps not so much mimicked 
as the greater men. But the Corot and Constable frauds are 
| notorious. ee 
Turner, the greatest of the landscape-painters, is not easily 
imitated—his subtle qualities, his refinement and exquisitely 
suggested detail are far beyond the reach of the imitator— 
nevertheless there are plenty of attempts. i 
Corot’s early works are thorough, highly-finished and pre- 
cise (as the early works of all artists should be). His later 
| works are always charming, graceful, fluent and full of ligh 
| Nevertheless, they can be easily imitated in a flippant way. 
The copies, of course, have not the light touch and the silvery 
light. The forgeries of this master are extremely numerous. 
Constable, especially in his later works, used the palette 
knife freely and glazed over broken colour. This sort of thing 
is easily mimicked by a clever rogue. These things are some- 
times very clever, sometimes clumsy; but in all cases the 
fraud can be detected by a nature lover. The obvious want of 
knowledge of tree growth and plant life gives them a coarse 
and ignorant look—a contrast to Constable’s masterly way of 

' making clouds move, trees grow and plants live. He was a 
_ student of nature all his life (see the beautiful pencil drawings 
| of trees, &c., in South Kensington Museum) min 
Very likely, in spite of this warning and more that I could 
add, collectors will continue to buy “deceased masters,” real 
and sham, with closed eyes as long as it is the fashion, and so- 
called art experts will advise. ie 


I hope a capable figure painter will follow this up. Ss 


Bay 
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HISTORICAL CONGRESS AT ROME. 


HE TZimes correspondent in Rome, writing on March 28, 
says:—The principal subjects for discussion at the 
International Congress of History, which is shortly to be held 
here, are as follows:—The teaching of history in different 
countries and in different grades of schools (speakers, M. 
Fredericq for Belgium, M. Blok for Holland, M Gertz for 
Denmark, Herr Bresslau for Germany, MM. Monod and 
Sagnac for France, Sefior Altamira for Spain, Mr. Putnam for 
the United States, and others), There will also be discussed 
at session I a proposal for an international association for the: 
publication of Greek papyri (speaker, G. Vitelli), Latin lexi- 
cology (speaker, Ramorino), bibliography of Greek and Latin 
classics (speakers, E. Stampiniand R_ Sabbatini); session 2, 
proposal and agreements for a Corpus Inscriptionum Stalicarum 
(speaker, Father Novati),. proposal and agreements for @ 
Corpus Chartarum Italie (speaker, L. Schiaparelli), the insti- 

, tution of a Venetian-Levantine museum (speaker, G. Gerola) 5 
' session 3, literary, bibliography (speakers, A. D’Ancona and 
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\ Fumigalli); session 4, first group, the Bronze Age, the 
fycenzean period, Venetian-Illyrian civilisation, the drawings 
f antiquity, ancient geography of Italy (speakers, Colini, 
). Orvi, G. Ghirardini, R. Lanciani, L. Pigorin1) ; second 
roup, the use of national languages in the inscriptions of coins 
speaker, S Ambrosoli), the arrangement of collections of 
oins (speaker, S. Ricci) ; third group, the history of art 
Venturi, Apolloni and others) ; fourth group, editious of the 
criptores Musici (F. Ramorino), museum of dramatic art 
L. Rasi), questions concerned with the teaching and the 
ibliogravhy of musical art (Tabaldini and Villanis) ; session 5, 
he new historical methods applicable to the evolution of 
odified law (Saleilles), the practical organisation of a course 
f history of law (Altamira), functions and limits of law 
istory in academical teaching (P. del Giudice) ; session 6, 
he preparation and publication of an historical atlas 
f Italy (G. Dalla Vedosa); session 7, Corpus of the 
syzantine philosophers (L. Stein), the application of present 
istorical ideas to the history of philosophy (G. Barzellotti), the 
nost efficacious means for promoting monographs on the 
istory of the philosophy of the Renaissance (F. Tocco), what 
vere the reasons for the departure of Buddhism from India, 
nd how it was received by populations of a different race, like 
he Mongolian, exercising such an influence on them as to 
nodify their primitive tendencies*(C. Puini), the contribution 
f Italy to the critical edition of the Mahabharata (P. Pavolini); 
ession 8, the use of Oppolzer’s rule of eclipses in verifications 
fan historical character(E Millosevich), bibliography of exact 
ciences (P. Giacosa), in-what manner and measure can the 
story of exact sciences become a subject of university courses 
D. Barduzzi, G. Loria and P. Giacosa). 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Glasgow Herald writes :— 
A A number of statements, purporting to be authoritative, 
ave within the past week or ten days appeared in print to the 
ffect that the Royal Academy has as a body definitely deter- 
nined to reduce the number of works which non-members can 
ubmit for the consideration of the selecting committee. Far 
nd wide the tidings have been accepted as of a fatt accompli. 
That a change in this direction is inevitable, if only to reduce 
omewhat the unnecessarily arduous labours of the Council 
ach spring, that for long it has been contemplated, that 
ecently definite shape has been given to the proposal—these 
re matters of more or less common knowledge. On the other 
and, the projected change, despite all announcements to the 
ontrary, has not as yet taken definite shape. The Council of 
he Royal Academy consists this year of the two latest elected 
2.A’s—this is the invariable custom—Messrs. G. F. Bodley 
ind G. J. Frampton, as well as Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema, 
Messrs. T. G. Jackson, Val Prinsep, J. W. Waterhouse, Henry 
Woods, W. F. Yearnes, and the Scotsmen, John M‘Whirter 
ind W. Q. Orchardson. The foundational truth in the pub- 
ished statements consists in the fact that this Council has 
yassed a resolution to the effect that “outsiders” shall be 
yermitted to send in two works only, instead of eight as here- 
ofore ; that members and associates shall be entitled to exhibit 
ix works only, instead of eight. But the resolution does not 
yecome operative until it has been further ratified, as will be 
een from the following clauses, which form part of the 
‘instrument ” of the Royal Academy :— 

“ All laws and regulations which may from time to time be 
nade by the Council shall be confirmed at a subsequent 
neeting of the Council before they be presented to a general 
issembly of the Academy for their consent.” 

_“Tfat a general assembly of the Academicians five members 
ybject to any law or regulation made in the Council for the 
sovernment of the Society they shall deliver their objections in 
writing, signed with their respective names, which done, the 
aw or regulation objected to shall be referred to the Council to 
9€ reconsidered.” 
in addition to the assent of the general body of members and 
issociates, moreover, the formal concurrence of the King, 
accorded by his signature, is necessary. 

Between the “thick and thin” upholders of the Royal 
Academy, on the one hand, the critics who assail it, no matter 
what it does or what it refrains from doing, on the other, 
inbiassed observers are somewhat mystified. A few facts in 
connection with the projected change are not, then, out of 
place at this moment. The public announcement of the 
imaugural exhibition of the Royal Academy was issued in 
March 1769 and dated from the erstwhile auctioneers’ chambers 
in Pall Mall, near Old Carlton House. It ran as follows :— 

_ “The President and Council give notice that their exhibi- 
ion will open on April 26 next. Those artists who intend to 
exhibit with the Academicians [not till later were associate 
members admitted] are desired to send their several works to 
the Royal Academy, in Pall Mall, on Thursday, April 13, or 
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before ‘six o’clock in the evening of Friday, the 14th, after 
which time no performance will be received. N.B.—No 
copies, nor pictures without frames, will be admitted.” 
Of the 136 works brought together no fewer than 57 were by 
outsiders. An apology was published anent the charge of Is. 
made for admission, It was the desire of those responsible for 
theconduct of this institution, ‘ supported by royal munificence,” 
to make exhibitions free, but in order that the rooms might not 
be filled by “ improper persons to the entire exclusion ” of those 
for whom the show was intended, the Is. entrance fee was 
charged. It remained open for four weeks and four days, and 
the receipts amounted to 699/. 17s. 6d., leaving a surplus of 
5832. 3s. 4d@., out of which grants amounting to 1457. I9s. were 
made to 26 artists unconnected with the institution. This 
demonstrates that the Royal Academy in the first year of its 
existence was generous in its acceptance of work by non- 
members and in the distribution of its profits. At the second 
exhibition of 1770, of the eleven works omitted for lack of space 
eight were by Academicians who waived their privileges to make 
room for others—among their number was Paul Sandby.. The 
receipts amounted to 971/. 6s., out of which grants of 173/. 5s. 
were made, albeit this left a net deficiency of about 725/. 
defrayed from the privy purse of the royal founder. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy incicent connected with the refusal of a 
picture—at any rate in the earlier days of the Academy—is 
that which caused Dr. Johnson on April 12, 1783, to write to 
his friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and to James Barry about Mr. 
Lowe’s “The Deluge.” The first-named letter is worth 
quoting :— j 
“ Sir—Mr. Lowe considers himself cut off from all credit 
and all hope by the rejection of his picture from the exhibition. 
Upon this work he has exhausted all his powers and suspended 
all his expectations, and certainly to be refused an opportunity 
of taking the opinion of the public is in itself a very great 
hardship. It is tobe condemned without trial. If you could 
procure the revocation of this incapacitating edict you_would 
deliver an unhappy man from great affliction. The Council 
has sometimes reversed its own determinations, and I hope 
that by your interposition this luckless picture may not yet be 
omitted. JOHNSON.” 
Johnson’s advocacy was effective, but the unfavourable 


judgment of the Council was confirmed by the public when 


they saw the canvas in an empty room at Somerset House, 
where, from 1780 to 1867, the annual exhibitions were held. 

The table which follows shows the number of works in- 
cluded in the first twelve exhibitions of the Academy, and 
thereafter in those arranged at the opening of each decade up 
to the present time, as well as in 1889, when high-water mark 
as to numbers was reached. In a few cases I specify the 
nature of the works and the number rejected. 


Water- Archi- 
colours tec- 
; an tural 
Pic- » Minia- Draw- Engrav- Sculp- 

Year. tures tures. ings, ings. tures. Total. Omitted, 
Pall Mall. 

Eatin ey SPE te rE es 
1770 3 ._ — — a — — 234 It 
1771 : ._ ao = — — 256 20 
1772 e ° co ——— ee = Gage 310 14 
1774 A -_ — _ — a 355 9 
1775 » SoS = — — — 390 10 
1777 ° co Re = — -- — 416 7 
1778 . ease RO Renee RY OF. 25 
1779 : ) = — —— oo 395 6 
Somerset House. 

1780 ° ° ——s Pag —— = ry 489 dei 
1790 . ° — — — —_ a 703 = 
1800 A _ — — — — — 1,100 — 
1810 4 ._ —— = — bes 905 aes 
1820 . ° — — --- — =} eT O07 = 
1830 : _ — — — es 15275 — 
1840 - _ — = — tea — 
1850 Z ey ta — — —_— —= (1,456 — 
1860 . . — — — — a 1,096 — 
Burlington House. 

1870 : _ — — — = — 1,229 7: 
1880 A i — —_— — — 1,586 — 
1889 4 . 1,264 412 200 138, 182 2,196 — 
1890 a - 1,172 400 234 137 , 176 2,119 — 
1895 : mel Boy 4040 2 200 2337) 1044, 1,715 — 
1900 . » 1,090 436 233 153 145 2,057 11,405 


The great space afforded by the new galleries at Burlington 
House, opened in 1869, effected a steady increase in the 
number of contributions. In 1868, for instance, the last year 
of the exhibitions in Trafalgar Square, 3,011 works were sub- 
mitted ; in 1888 members exhibited 177, and non-members 
submitted 9,385, of which 7,485 were rejected; and in 1900 
the maximum of 13,462 works were examined by the Council 
in order to produce an exhibition of less than one-sixth of that 
TMIOEr TF 

A final word as to the projected change. I learn on good 
authority that if the “ outsiders’” maximum was halved—that 
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is to say reduced from eight to four—it would result in a 
diminution of no more than 2,009 submitted works, and that 
. the cutting of this maximum down to two will still leave the 
selecting committee with about 10,020 works whence to select 
about 1,500. \ In other words, artists who, by “sweeping their 
studios,” submit from three to eight works, contribute a total of 
but two-sevenths of the aggregate. Reform was bound tocome 
on the lines suggested by Mr. Frith as long ago, if I mistake 
not, as the eighties ; and it seems hardly worth while inter- 
fering at all unless the total submitted number be reduced by 
4,090 or 5,000. It remains to be seen, of course, whether at a 
general assembly, where associates interested in many outside 
friends possess a preponderance of voting power, the scheme 
will be carried. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY.: 
T the concluding meeting of the session of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society Mr. Butler Wilson, 
F.R.I B.A., was elected president for the third successive year. 
Following the election of officers, a lecture was delivered by 
Mr. Robert P. Oglesby, entitled “Sir John’ Vanbrugh, 
Dramatist and Architect.” Vanbrugh was charged with 
introducing indecorous elements into his plays, and the 
essayist quoted his pamphlet of vindication, in which the 
dramatist said :—‘ The business of comedy is to show people 
what they should do by representing them upon the stage 
doing what they should not. The stage is a glass for 
the world to view itself in. People ought, therefore, to 
see themselves as they are. If it makes their faces too 
fair they won’t know they are dirty, and by consequence will 
neglect to wash them”—a defence which Mr. Oglesby charac- 
terised as witty if not strong. As a comic writer he was 
“something between English and French, without being over 
nice or giving too much praise to virtue as a convention,” and 
it was added that the license of the period was responsible for 
the plainness of speech which his high spirits did not tend to 
repress. Of feeling, in the sentimental sense, he possessed 
little, but his plots were always interesting and free from com- 
plexity. Whatever ideas he borrowed from other writers he 
‘seemed to change into something better by sheer sleight of 
hand. Incidentally, the essayist read a dialogue from ‘‘ The 
‘Provoked Wife,” in which he said Vanbrugh forestalled Swift 
in his philosophy of clothes, and anticipated Carlyle’s ‘ Sartor 
‘Resartus ” 

The line which divided Vanbrugh’s work as a playwright 
and his career as an architect was clear and decided. There 
was, in a sense, a slight overlapping of vocations, inasmuch as 
his first completed architectural work was a theatre in the 
Haymarket. This sudden leap from the drama to architecture 
was taken as a glorious joke by his brother wits and littérateurs, 
who forthwith let loose such a flood of sarcasm and raillery 
upon his architectural efforts as would have crushed with 
ridicule any ordinary individual. A house that Vanbrugh 
erected for his own occupation on the site of the ruins of old 
Whitehall was dubbed by the wits the “ Goose-pie.” The first 
great scheme of this imaginative but unschooled architect was 
the design and. erection of Castle Howard, Yorkshire, for the 
Earl of Carlisle, in .1702.. His want of training was here 
observable on all hands, but his genius for, the picturesque 
atoned for many defects. 

The Earl of Carlisle was so satisfied with the designs for 
Castle Howard that he created Vanbrugh Herald Clarenceux 
King at Arms Walpole declared that the mausoleum there 
“would almost tempt one to be buried alive.” 

In the east wing of the south front of Castle Howard there 
are, contrary to Classic law, an even number of subdivisions, 
viz. eight, whereas to the west wing are allotted nine such 
spaces . This curious fact appears to have escaped the notice 
of Vanbrugh’s numerous and most recent commentators. Mr. 
Oglesby advanced the theory that Carr,-of York (the architect 
of Harewood House), in completing the west block, added 
another space, thus correcting Vanbrugh’s want of training. 

Among other notable buildings designed by Vanbrugh 
were Clarendon Building, Oxford; Seaton Delaval; King’s 
Weston, near Bristol ; Fleurs Castle, Roxburghshire; Kneller 
Hall, Hounslow; Grimsthorpe, Lincolnshire; and Stowe, 
Buckinghamshire. Reserved to the last was Vanbrugh’s greatest 
work, Blenheim, erected by a grateful nation for that famous 
son of Bellona, John Churchill, first Duke of Marlborough, in 
commemoration of his glorious victories over her enemies. 

‘The plan of Blenheim at once stamped Vanbrugh as a man 
of powerful imagination, and, concluded the essayist, notwith- 
standing his glaring want of refinement and taste, he would, 
had he lived longer and further studied, have become a really 
great architect. His’ ponderous extravagances, however 
blamable in detail, were never contemptible in the whole; but 
it was this love for the ponderous in architecture that inspired 
Dr. Evans’s witty and not inappropriate epitaph: — : 

Lie heavy on him, earth! for he 
Laid many heavy loads on thee. 


‘on such a huge scale that it has been 
their ruins will have far greater effect on the minds 


All the buildings of this unschooled architect were conceive, 
quaintly remarked tha 
vs oes of posterit 
owing to the additional piles which conjecture will supply ir 
order to give meaning to the whole. ie 7 
A vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer, on th 
motion of Mr. G. F. Bowman, seconded by Mr. H. S. Chorley 


GENERAL. 


The King has commanded Mr. Emil Fuchs to paint hj 
portrait. Sittings are to be given to the painter in a studi 
specially arranged at Buckingham Palace. a 

Her Majesty the Queen has selected two miniatures b; 
Mr. C. P. Sainton, viz. 4 Summer's Thought and the Spirit o 
the Marsh, for purchase. + 


An International Exhibition of artistic, scientific, indus 
trial, commercial and Colonial productions, &c., is to be hel 
at Li¢ge in 1905. The exhibition will open in the montho 
April and will last for at least six months. ; 


The Pile-driving around the foundations of the Campanile 
Venice, is likely to be commenced on the 25th inst, the festiya 
of St. Mark. The King of Italy is expected to be present, _ 

The Society of Architects will hold their annual dinne 
at the Prince’s Restaurant, Piccadilly, W., on Friday, May 15 
Mz. Silvanus Trevail, J.P., will take the chair. ; 


A General Meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution will be 
held on the evening of the 20th inst, when amendments and 
additions to the by-laws will be considered. The next country 
meeting will be held in Dublin on May 7 and 8, to be followed 
by excursions. 


Mr. A. Wright has been appointed managing consulting 
electrical engineer to the Marylebone Borough Council, and 
will receive 4 per cent. on an estimated capital expenditure in 
erecting a new generating station, &c , of 500,000/,, this rate of 
pay being spread over eight years. ioe 

Mr. Deputy Baddeley has offered to place a statue o 
John Milton in. front of the church of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 
a building which is now visible, as the old shops which stood ir 
front of it have been taken down. 


The Partnership existing between Frederick Wheeler 
F.R.I B.A, of 6 Staple Inn, WC., and Horsham, and Percy 
Dean Lodge, F.M.S.A, of Horsham, practising in Sussex as 
Frederick Wheeler & Lodge, architects, Bank Chambers, 
Carfax, Horsham, was dissolved on March 31. The practice 
will now be carried on solely by Frederick Wheeler at both the 
above London and Horsham addresses. ; 


Mr. Bertram Blount announces that owing to the death o! 
his late partner, Mr. W. Harry Stanger, the firm of Stanger & 
Blount is dissolved. The business of the late firm is being 
temporarily conducted at 2 Broadway, Westminster, but at an 
early date Mr. Blount will remove to other premises in West: 


minster. a 


‘Vox Populi,” the vigorous painting by the late Charles 
Verlat, president of the Antwerp Academy, is included: in the 
exhibition of the Royal Society of Artists, Birmingham, whict 
opens to-day. It represents the scene in Jerusalem wher 
Barabbas was preferred. A large illustration of it has appearea 
in Zhe Architect. a 


a ys 
The Art Gallery Committee of the Manchester Corpora 
tion have obtained ground for an extension of the buildings. 
but some of the members consider that in view of the 
probability of the erection of a more extensive building for the 
purpose on the site of the infirmary, it will be prudent to delay 
the contemplated extensions. 


An Ancient Aqueduct at Palma Nova, which was regatdec 
as one of the Italian monuments, collapsed on Tuesday last. 


Papers will be read at the Society of Arts’ Wednesda} 
evening meetings after Easter as follows. April 22.—‘ Moder 
Bee-Keeping,” by Walter Francis Reid, F.C.S. April 29.— 
‘“* Automatic Waggon Couplings,” by T. A. Brockelbank. 
May 6—“ The Construction of Maps and Charts,” by G. T 
Morrison. . May 13.—“ Preservation of Big Game in Africa, 
by E. North Buxton ' May 20.—“ Fencing as an Art and ar 
Historic Sport,” by Egerton Castle, M.A. 


Sir William Emerson has presented his report on the 
seventeen designs for the baths, tramway offices, &c., to be 
erected ona part of the site of the old St. George’s Dock, 
Liverpool. The first place is awarded to the joint design 0 
Messrs, Stones & Stones, Blackburn, and Mr. W. E. Sproat. 
Glasgow ; the design by Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme. 
Liverpool, is placed second; and the design by Mr. Huon A. 
Matear, Liverpool, and Messrs. ‘Simon & Crawford, Liverpod 
and Manchester, third. The report states that all the designs 
would require modifications, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 
Architect and Contract Reporter. 


NOTICE. 
Next Friday being Good Friday, THE ARCHITECT will be 
published on Thursday. All Advertisements intended for 
this Number must reach the Office not later than 4 P.M. on 
Wednesday, April 8. 


———— 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLACKPOOL.—April 14.—Designs are invited for a technical 
school to be erected in Blackpool at a cost not exceeding 
15,0007. Premiums of 60/, 25/, and 15/. will be awarded for 
designs adjudged of sufficient merit, and placed first, second 
and third in order respectively. Mr. John S. Brodie, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

FENTON.—April 30.—Designs are invited for a _ public 
free library. Premiums of 60/. and 30/. are offered for the two 
selected designs. Mr. S. A. Goodall, surveyor, Town Hall, 
‘Fenton. 

MANCHESTER —April 30.—Architects within a radius of 
thirty miles of Manchester are invited to submit competitive 
-designs for an hospital to be erected in Quay Street, Man- 
chester, at a cost not to exceed 14,0007. Premiums of 752., 50/. 
and 25/. respectively will be awarded. Mr. James Fildes, 
hon. secretary, Quay Street, Manchester. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—May 13 —Designs are invited fora 


' girls’ high school, to be erected as a memorial of Her late 


Majesty Queen Victoria, at a cost not exceeding 5,coo/. 
(Premiums of 257, 152. and 1o/. respectively will be awarded. 
Mr. C, J. Archer, 77 High Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 

SUNDERLAND.—April 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
-alterations and additions to Victoria Hall, Sunderland. Pre- 
‘miums of 100/., 507. and 25/. will be awarded for the first, 
-second and third designs respectively. Mr. F. M. Bowey, 
Town Hall, Sunderland. 

WALES.—A competitive plan is required for a new church 
at Caerphilly. The Rev. E. Bush, St. Martin’s Road, Caer- 
philly. 

YEOviL —April 10.—Premiums of twenty and ten guineas 
respectively are offered for the two best schemes for laying-out 
a piece of land on which it is proposed to erect a town hall, 
municipal buildings, markets, &c. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Borough Surveyor, at the Town Hall. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT.—April 9.—For supply and erection of the 
mecessary plant, &c., for the proposed extension of the Council’s 
‘electricity works. Plans and specifications of the engineer and 
‘surveyor to the Council, 126 Victoria Road, Aldershot, 

ALDERSHOT.—April 14.—For erection of proposed public 
Offices and fire-station at Aldershot. Mr. C. E. Hutchinson, 
carchitect, 11 John Street, Bedford Row, London. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—April 9.—For erection of a Wes- 
leyan Methodist chapel at Greengate, Barrow-in-Furness. 
Messrs. Sames & Henshaw, architects, Oxford Chambers, 
Abbey Road, Barrow. 

BEDALE. —April 6.—For erection of a court house and 
police station at Bedale. Mr. Walter H. Brierley, county 
architect, 13 Lendal, York. 

BENTHAM — April 8.—For erection of the Bentham 
Wesleyan chapel and schools. Mr. John F. Curwen, architect, 
26 Highgate, Kendal. 


BILLERICAY.—For addition to reading and recreation 
rooms. Mr. J. W. Waylett, High Street, Billericay. 


BOLLINGTON.—April 11.—For construction of a circular 
covered service reservoir, to contain 100,000 gallons, and for 
connecting up the same to the present water-main, with all 
necessary fittings and appurtenances. Mr. W. H. Radford, 
engineer, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 


BOLTON PERCy.—April 8.—For erection of two gardeners’ 
cottages at Nun-Appleton, Bolton Percy, Yorks. Messrs. 
Walker & Collinson, architects, Swan Arcade, Bradford. 


BRADFORD.—April 6.—For erection of a foundry, press- 
plate shop, &c., at White Abbey Works, Bradford. Messrs, 
Geo, Buckley & Son, architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax. 

BRADFORD.—April 7.—For pulling-down and re-erection of 
the Dudley Hill Board school. Mr, William Bailey, architect, 
Tanfield Buildings, Bradford. 


BRIDLINGTON.—April 7.—For erection of a house, Station 
Road, Bridlington. Mr. A. T. Martindale, architect, 
66 Wellington Road, Bridlington. 


BRISTOL.—April 8.—For supply of—(1), feed and general 
service pumps; (2) exciter dynamos; (3) motors; (4) pipework; 
(5) extension of coal conveyor; (6) arc lamp standards. Mr. 
H. Faraday Proctor, City Electrical Engineer’s Office, Temple 
Back. 

BURNLEY.—April 15.—For erection of a post office at 
Burnley. Conditions and form of contract may be seen on 
application to the Postmaster at Burnley. 

CovENTRY.—April 8.—For alterations and additions to 
Earlsdon school. Messrs. George & Isaac Steane, architects, 
22 Little Park Street, Coventry. 


DRIFFIELD.—April 6—For constriction of a brick and 
iron girder bridge over the trout stream at Sunderlandwick, 
near Driffield. Mr. Alfred Beaumont, county surveyor, County 
Hall, Beverley. 

DuURHAM.—April 11.—For alterations and additions to 
Langley Park branch, for the Annfield Plain Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. Mr. G. T. Wilson, architect, &c., 21 Durham 
Road, Blackhill. 


DURHAM —April 16 —For erection of a branch store at 
Ferryhill. Mr. F. H. Livesay, architect, Bishop Auckland. 

ECCLESHILL —April 7.—For erection of a gymnasium at 
Eccleshill Congregational school, Yorks. Messrs. T. H. & F. 
Healey, architects, Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 


EXMINSTER — May 1.—For erection of female observation 
ward, male infirmary, and No. 5 male ward, at the Devon 
county asylum, Exminster. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, County 
Chambers, Exeter. 


FINCHLEY.—April 11.—For supply and erection of section 7, 
steam, exhaust, feed and drain piping, auxiliary plant, chequered 
plating, tools and sundries; section 8, main switchboard (two 
booster sets), testing instruments and apparatus. Mr. E, Cal- 
vert, electrical engineer, Broadway. 


GUILDFORD.—April 6.—For new flood gates, together with 
the erection of new buildings over same, and over turbine 
forebay at the waterworks, Millmead. Mr. C. G. Mason, 
borough surveyor, Tuns Gate. 

HALIFAX.—April 7.—For extensive additions to Kingston 
Confectionery Works, Queen’s Road, Halifax. Mr. Medley 
Hall, architect, 1 Harrison Road, Halifax. 


Ha.irax.—Apri] 18—For additions to Pioneer Works, 
Parkinson Lane, Halifax, Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 
1 Harrison Road, Halifax. 

Hampton. — April 7.— For erection and completion of 
isolation hospital on the Council’s land at Uxbridge Road, 
Hampton Hill, Hampton, Middlesex. Mr. Sidney H. Chambers, 
surveyor, Public Offices, Hampton, Middlesex. 


HORSE 


HALIFAX, MANUFACTURERS. 


eae a3 Send for 


NEW CATALOGUE 


(just out) of 


MANGERS, | 


In Finest White, 
Cream and Brown 
Salt Glazed 
Ware. 


LONDON OFFICE AND 


OATES & GREEN L° HALIFAX 


SHOWROOMS, 27 CHANCERY 


STABLE AND FARM 


FITTINGS, 
Which is cheerfully 
sent 
‘Post Free. 


LANE, W.C. 
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HARTLEPOOL. — April 15.—For erection of twenty-five 
houses in Hart Road, Hartlepool, for the North-Eastern Rail- 
way Company. Mr. William Bell, company’s architect, York. 

Hastincs.—April 14—For labour only in building the 
brickwork for the engine and boiler-houses at the Brede 
pumping:station, about seven miles from Hastings. Mr. P. H. 
Palmer, waterworks engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

HAYFIELD.—April 6.—For erection of a_ three-horse 
stable. Plans and specifications may be seen at the Hayfield 
Co-operative Society. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—April 9 —For erection of four shops in 
Buxton Road, Huddersfield. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 3 Market 
Place, Huddersfield. 

ILKLEY.—April 9.-— For erection of school buildings at 
Ilkley. Messrs. Adkin & Hill, architects, Prudential Buildings, 
Bradford 

IRELAND.—April 7.—For erection and completion of a 
home for boys at Nazareth Lodge, Ravenhill Road, Belfast. 
Mr. J. J. M’Donnell, architect, 27 Chichester Street, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—April 11.—For erection of cottages in various 
townlands of Londonderry. Mr. J. J. S. Barnhill, engineer to 
the Rural District Council, 14 Strand, Londonderry. 

IRELAND.—April 12.—For rebuilding business premises 
and residence at Main Street, Letterkenny. Mr. J. P. M’Grath, 
architect, Commercial Buildings, Foyle Street, Londonderry. 

IRELAND. — April 13. — For erection of cottages in the 
following townlands :—Buncrana electoral district, one block 
of two cottages ; Tulnaree, Glenegannon electoral district, one 
block of two cottages ; Drumaweir, Moville electoral district, 
one block of two cottages. Mr. Robert Moore, clerk, Work- 
house, Carndonagh. 

IRELAND.— April 17.—For erection of a Presbyterian church 
at Convoy, co. Donegal. Mr. John M‘Intyre, architect, Letter- 
kenny. 

IRELAND.—April 18.—For erection of a Presbyterian church 
at Roseyards, co. Antrim. Mr. S. J. M‘Fadden, C.E., architect, 
Queen Street, Coleraine. 

KEIGHLEY.—April 6 —For erection of residence at Holy- 
croft, Keighley. Messrs..W. H. & A. Sugden, architects, 
North Street, Keighley. 

KENDAL —April 17.—For erection of a paper mill adjoining 
the present mill at Burneside, near Kendal. Mr. John Hutton, 
architect, Kendal. 


Kinc’s LANGLEY.—April 8.—For erection of a home for 
female attendants at the Leavesden Asylum, King’s Langley, 
Herts. Messrs. Newman & Newman,. architects, 31 Tooley 
Street, London Bridge, S E. if a 

LEEDS —April 15.—For erection of .a new sorting office-at 
Hunslet, Leeds, for the Commissioners of H M. Works and 
Public Buildings Mr. H. G. Nixon, H.M. Office of Works, 
Infirmary Street, Leeds. 2 


LICHFIELD.—April: 6.—For erection of. eight dwelling- 


houses in Frog Lane, Lichfield. Mr. William Perry, architect, 
39-41 Bore Street, Lichfield. a 

LIMEHOUSE.—April 7.—For erction of two blocks of 
workmen’s dwellings upon the King John’s Court area Mr. 
Geo. W. Clarke, town clerk, 15 Great Alie Street, White- 
chapel, E. 

LITTLEHAMPTON.—April 9.—-For alterations and additions 
to the town offices, Beach Road. Mr. Arthur Shelley, town 
clerk, Littlehampton. 

LoNDON.—For demolition and removal of old buildings, 
chimney-stacks, &c., on their estate at Bruce Grove, Totten- 
ham, for the Governor and committee of the Incorporated 
Society of Licensed Victuallers. Mr. George Treacher, archi- 
tect, 73 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

Lonpon.—April 8.—For erection of a temporary shed for 
motor ambulance ‘waggon:at the Mead. ambulance station, 
Fulham, $S.W. Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, Embankment, E.C. 

Lonpon.—April 20.—For construction of underground 
conveniences in Offord Road by Caledonian Road, N. Mr. J. 
Patten Barber, Town Hall, Upper Street, N. ee: 

Lonpon.—April 22.—For erection of a disinfector house 
and greenhouse and the formation of a drying-ground and 
refuse-stalls at the Tooting Bec Asylum, Tooting Bec Common, 
S.W. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 

LoweEstort.—April 16.—For erection of a Wesleyan 
school-chapel in Lorne Park. Road, Kirkley, Lowestoft. Mr. 
E. E. Smith, architect, 145 Victoria Road North, Southsea. 

Lypp.—April 7—For repair of the roof and two upper 
stages of Lydd Church tower. Rev. A. Hardy, Lydd. 

MACCLESFIELD.—April 18.—For erection of the super- 
structure of the new infirmary annexe for 206 patients at the 
Parkside Asylum. Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, Newgate 
Street, Chester. 


PATENT INDURATED STONE 


MANUFACTURED PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. 


Works _ MILLWALL, 
THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE MAN- 


HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAYING, 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Particulars fom MIAAJIOR & CO. 


SUPPLIED TO WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.M. THE KING. 
Payments extended over aziy number of years for Vestries, Corporations, and District Councils. 


Perfect Foothold. Cope and Work like Natural Stone. 
Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. re 
a 


No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. Frostproof. 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 


s Slippery. 


Contractors 


Head Offices: HALIFAX. 


Solignum 
Wood Preservative. 


Ltd. 


No Laminations. 


E e x ‘ 


SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, &c. 


and is a pleasing 
Stain. | 


Enquiries 
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Solignum Depot, HHULL. 


NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE USEI 
WILL LAST A ‘CENTURY. 


The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE CO. 


. (BRANCH OF BROOKES, Lip,), : 


London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Mialanu mailway) 


Suitable alike 

, for STEPS, LANDINGS, 
WINDOW and DOOR HEADS, 
SILLS, JAMBS, or any purpose for which 


City Offices: 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, London, E.C. 
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. MANCHESTER.~— April 15. —For erection of cottages on the | on application to the Surveyor, 46 St. Andrew’s Road, Portslade- 


Blackley estate. 
City Architect, Town Hall. 


MANSFIELD.—April 9.—For erection 


school at Pleasley. Mr. Jos.‘ Perkin, architect, Main Street, 


Shirebrook. 

MORECAMBE.— April 7.—For erection 
&c., near the refuse destructor. 
veyor, Morecambe. 


NETHERNE.—April 14.—For excavating and levelling site 
ard foundation works for new asylum at Netherne, Surrey. 


Messrs. George T. Hine & Co., architects, 
Westminster, S.W. 


._ New BARNET.—April 7. —For erection of stables, &c., in 
the rear of the offices, Station.Road, New Barnet. 
York, surveyor, Station Road, New "Barnet. 


NEWCASILE-UPON-TYNE —April 6- 


an underground public convenience at the corner of Derwent 
Place and Scotswood Road. «Specifications, bills of quantities 
and forms of tender can be obtained:at City Engineer’s Office, 


Town Hall, Newcastle. 


NoRMANTON.—April 6 —For erection of an infants’ Sunday 
school and additions to chapel, Wakefield Road, Normanton. 
Mr. Arthur Hartley, architect, County Chambers, Castleford. 

NORMANTON. — April 6 — For erection of new Sunday 
Mr. 


schools at Hopetown, Normanton. 
architect, County Chambers, Castleford. 


NORTHALLERTON —April 6.—For erection of a new county 
Walter H. Brierley, county 


hall at Northallerton. Mr. 


architect, 13 Lendal, York. 


’ NOTTINGHAM.—For erection of a detached and pair of 
Mr. Frank H. Collyer, 
architect, 8 Bridlesmith Gate, Nottingham. 

~ PERRANZABULOE.—April 13.—For certain repairs to the 
tower of the Perranzabuloe Church, Cornwall. 


semi-detached villas on Lenton Sands. 


can be seen at the Vicarage. 
' PLyMoUTH.—April 9.—For erection 


Drawings may be seen at the office of the 


Mr. John Bond, borough sur- 


by-Sea. 

PRESTON,—April 17.-For erection of a.stone base for a 
bandstand, Avenham’ Park, Preston, Lancs.: Drawings may 
be seen, and specification, bills of quantitiés and form of 
tender obtained, at the office of the Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Preston, Lancs. 

PRESTON.—April 18.—For erection of a refuse-destructor, 
extension of stabling, storeyard, &c., off St. Paul’s Road, 
Preston, Lancs. Particulars may be obtained at the office of 
the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 


ROWLEY REGIs.—April 20.—For erection of the Siviter’s 
Lane Board school at Rowley Regis, for 300 boys and girls 
mixed and 300 infants, with cookery, JApnOry and manual 
training-rooms, &c. Messrs. Meredith & Pritchard, architects, 
Bank Buildings, Kidderminster. 


SCOTLAND.--For erection of a school Milton, Old 
Kilpatrick. Messrs. Smellie, Taylor & Browne, surveyors, 
167 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—April 6.—For improvements_to offices at 
Myreside, Drumtochty. Mr. Sydney J, Gammell, Estate Office, 
Drumtochty Castle, Fordoun. 


SCOTLAND.—April 6.—For erection of duty-free warehouse 
at Cameronbridge, Fifeshire. The Distillérs’ Company, Ltd., 
Cameronbridge. 

SCOTLAND.—April 6.—For erection of (1) coach stables at 
Upper Lodge, (2) kennels at Upper Lodge, (3) small offices at 
Upper Lodge and (4) farm offices at Ballochdui; also slater 
and plasterer’s work of (5) cottage at Beltimore Croft. Messrs. 
Jenkins & Marr, architects, 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 


SCOTLAND —April 9—For construction of a brick gas- 
holder tank at the works of the Stranraer Gaslight Company. 
Application to be made to the Manager at the works, Harbor 
Street. 

SCOTLAND —April 9.—For erection of an oman chamber 
for New Pitsligo parish church Messrs. D. & J. R. M‘Millan, 
architects, 211 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


of mixed and infant 


of a disinfector shed, 


35 Parliament Street, 


Mr: Henry 


—For construction of 


a+ 
atl 


Arthur Hartley, 


Specifications 


of proposed head- 


quarters for the 2nd Devon Royal Garrison Artillery (Volun- 
teers) near Plymouth Citadel. Mr. T. Rogers Kitsell, architect, 
1 George Street, Plymouth. 

_ PORTSLADE-By-SEA.—April 7.—For setting-back about 
too yards of boundary wall, and for paving, kerbing and 
channelling in front thereof. Full particulars can be obtained 


Carr Bridge. 


Road, Hazel Grove. 


SCOTLAND.—April 14.—For erection of parish cottages at 

Mr. Thomson, stationer, Grantown. 
STOCKPORT.—April 15.—For erection of club premises, 

Napier Street, Hazel Grove. 


Mr. Councillor Hallam, London 


THE LIMMER 


BEECTRIC. ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


HYDRO- Le ESM A ed S.| xsras. oe tape Bee 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
‘1 IMMER, LONDON.” 2147 
London Wall. 


=) 
ForRM or BLoex 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 
Construction. 


Absolutely Safe from Fire. 


HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS: 
TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


MADE. 


FINEST “HYDRO” 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
ee et SET. 


ae 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY co, /RENCH ASPHALTE. CO, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.}, Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS|s Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 
RICHARD D. BATCHELO R, 


Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 

Pr as os 9 Bay Xa, een, 
Sip Outs <2 ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Saye 32 &,% 46% 
8 eye WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. "oy. iy 

SX? siti Larcest STraM WELE-BortnG. TOOLS IN THE KINGDOM. Sa 


73 QUEEN YICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
Vol. LXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


|/4LL WORK GUARANTRED. 


MINETT & CO. 


SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


Mouldings worked to any Design 
at Lowest possible Rates. 
Scaffold Boards Cut, Cornered, and 
Hooped with Iron at very Low Rates. 


Prices on Application. 


‘PLOUGH BRIDGE, 


ROTHERHITHE 


(Adjoining Surrey Commercial Docks). 


TELEPHONE 521 Hop. 

HOT WATER, 

HEATING 22: 

Also STEAM. 

ALFRED GRINDROD & CO., 
WEST sT., SHEFFIELD. 


Telephone No. 2740. VEN T l LAT N G 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THH FIRST QUALITY. 
suitable for all kinds of BUILDINGand ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for ipwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE‘QUA4RRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 
alee ae RN ee eee ee 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 
((SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 
The removable Lead Cap and “ Self-Locking ” Steel Bar 


are special features that no other sy:tems possess, 
Requires no Nuts, Boits, Serews, or Packing. 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Guaranteed 5 Years. 
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SLouGH.—April 9.—For erection of a school. building in 
the Queen’s Road, Stoke Road, Slough. Messrs. Lee & Farr, 
architects, Slough. 

St. MApyn.—April 8.—For erection of a wain house at 
Haywood and fixing. new iron roof at Littlewood; various 
repairs and hedging. at Trevisquite and repairs at Treveglos, 
Cornwall. Mr. George Gow, Tregothnan Office, Truro. . 

STEPNEY.—April 7.—For erection of two blocks of work- 
men’s dwellings on the King John’s Court area, Limehouse. Mr. 
Geo. W. Clarke, town, clerk, 15 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel. 

STOCKPORT.—April 9.—For erection of a public con- 
venience in Reddish Road, Reddish. Mr. Jobn Atkinson, 
borough surveyor, St. Petersgate, Stockport. 

SUNDERLAN}).—May 1.—For erection of Whickham Street, 
electrical sub-station and engine foundations, &c., at the 
Hylton Road electric-lighting station, Mr. John F. C. Snell, 
borough electrical engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

SwINDON.—April 20.—For erection of the engine-house, 
boiler-house and ‘chimney at the waterworks at Ogbourne 
St. George, Wilts. Specification, &c., can be obtained on 
application to the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon, 

TAMWORTH.—April 20.—For erection of an infirmary at 
the workhouse. Mr. Jas. Wm. Godderidge, architect, 
4 Bolebridge Street, Tamworth. 

UTTOXETER.—April 7.—For erection of new vagrant 
wards, attendants’ room, waiting-rooms, &c., at the union 
workhouse, Uttoxeter, and alterations to porters’ room. Mr. 
Edward Forsham, Balance Street, Uttoxeter. 

WALES.—For. erection of two semi-detached villas, Bryn- 
mawr Place, Maesteg. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 37-St. 
Mary Street, Cardiff, 

WALES.—April 6.—For erection of twenty or more houses 
at Nelson. Mr. Geo. Kenshole, architect, Bargoed. 


WALES.—-April 6.—For extension and alterations to the 
stores, 19 Union Street, Dowlais, for the Dowlais Workmen’s Co- 
operative Society, Lid. Particulars can be obtained from the 
President of the Society. 

WALES.—Aprtil 6.—For erection of a 12-horse stable and 
other outbuildings, and repairs tothe Navigation, Gilwern, and 
alterations and repairs to the Bridge End inn and the Lion 
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WALES.—April 7.—For the following work at marine 
collieries new coke plant, near Cwm station, Great Western 
Railway :—(1) excavating 3,350 cubic! yards, more or less, to- 
a depth of about 6 feet; (2) mixing and laying 5,350 cubic 
yards, more or less, of concrete ; (3) the labour for building 
retaining walls round the above concrete, foundations and 
main culverts, Mr, Wilputte, Ebbw Vale, Mon, 

WALES.—April 8.—For erection of a church at Radyr, near. 
Cardiff. Mr. G. E. Halliday, architect, Cardiff, on 

WALES.—April 9.—For: erection of’ twenty cottages at 
Aberbeeg. Mr, G. C. Hillard, architect, Market Chambers, 
Abertillery. # 

WALES.—April 11.—For erection ofa pair of villas in 
Standard Street, Crickhowell. Mr. B.,J, Francis, architect, 
Abergavenny. 


WALES,—April 11.--For erection of a villa at Canning 
Street, Ton. Mr. W. D.. Morgan, architect, Victoria 
Chambers, Pentre, Rhondda Valley. | ; 

WALES.—April 11,—For additions’ to. Llechwen, parish of 
Llanfabon. Mr. A. O. Evans, architect, Pontypridd, 

-WALES.—April 11.—For extension and alteration of chapel. 
and vestry at the Nebo Congregational chapel, Blaengarw. 
Mr. John M. Jones, secretary, 54 King Edward Street, 
Blaengarw, R.S.O., Glam. ios ay 

WALES.—April 16.—For conversion of five dwelling-houses: 
at Bargoed into business premises. Mr, D. S. Jones, grocer, 
Bargoed, Pe 

WALES.—April 20.—For erection of. a Congregational 
church and school at Pontypool. Messrs. Swash & Bain, 
architects, Midland Bank Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


WATFORD.—April 15,—For erection of destructor buildings 
and chimney-shaft. Mr. D. Waterhouse, suryeyor, 14 High 
Street, Watford. 


WuHiITByY.—April 6.—For erection. of semi-detached villas 
at Sleights, near Whitby. Mr. A. Percival. Stanton, architect, 
Glaisdale, Grosmont, Yorks. 


WINTERTON.—April 15.—For restoration of. Winterton 


Church, Lincs, Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, architect, The 
College, Durham, 


Hotel, Govilon. 


Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, P 


Mr. B. J. Francis, architect, Abergavenny. 
WALES.—April 6 —For the conversion of the present three 
departments at Ynyshir, Ystradyfodwg, into one for boys. 


Mr. 
entre. 


_A NEW building: for the Royal Library, the University 
Library and the Academy of Science is to be erected in Unter 
den Linden, Berlin, and will be completed within five years. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Lta., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, : 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.0., 
have REMOVED to 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed.jwith rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO? PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS:OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
8PRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. | 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W. 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No, 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 

White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 
W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.B. 

NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per r 


OLDACRES & cO., 62 CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 
“ Quantities ’’ Box, 14” 9x 5’, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.” 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
narded on, Application. 
MupAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


CATALOGUE SENT Faex.on APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 


Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, 
Dippers, Water Bottles, 
Squares 


Slant Tiies, 
3 Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Drawing Paper, Canvas. Panels. &e., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL CSOLOURS, 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE;, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No, 871 Hop. 
6 ae 


A. HARRIS, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


SANITARY ENGINEER, 
Manufacturer of every description of 


|SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
CALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths, Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


METCHIM & SON, 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 


DRAWING, OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent. Transfer, Process, 
‘POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


‘POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up ta ; 
73inches wide). 


‘POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


’| POORE’S Sensitised Papers, : 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, London.” 
SS AS SS SE SS PE 


LIGHTNING : 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO.. 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored, 


Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM,’’ 


VAUGHTON 


GOTHIC WORKS, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Makers. of. Presentation. 
Keys and Trowels. 


Architects’ own Designs 
Carried out. 


MAYORS! CHAINS. CASKETS. 
Masonie Jewels. 
COLF MEDALS. BADCES. 


CHALLENGE. SHIELDS © 
AND CUPS. 


Lists FREE. DESIGNS. GRATIS. 


‘923 ‘ezUodg “AOATIS ‘ploy uy 


A LIST of Art: -Plates. published: in; a 
. Architect’’ will be forwarded on application, to. bert, 
Wood & Co. Ltd., Impe sal Baldiaze Tudeete ous, _ : 


w 
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TENDERS. 


ACCRINGTON. 
\For converting open sheds on the fish market into closed 
stores. Mr. WM. J. NEWTON, borough engineer. 
W. L. BERRY & SON, Whalley Road (accepted ). 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


Wor laying of a 6-inch water-main from a point in Fountain 


Street, near the borough hospital, with smaller mains for 
water-supply to the proposed new hospital in course of 
erection in George Mellor Road. Messrs. EATON, SONS 
& CANTRELL, architects, Stamford Street, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

G. H. Coop, Stamford Street (accepted) . -£1,135 0 0 


BOSTON. 
For heating by low-pressure steam the municipal buildings in 
course of erection. Mr. JAS. ROWELL, architect, Borough 
Offices, Market Place, Boston. 


COALVILLE. 
For Coalville waterworks contract No. 7. Mr. J. B. EVERARD, 


engineer, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 
T. Herbert 


: ; £3:220 9 90 
H. Herbert & Sons . aol et 
F. Elliott . 3,185 0 oO 
Griffin Bros. 7 : : ; : - 075 I 
W. Moss . ; ; : : : : 2 82 : d 
E. ORTON, Coalville (accepted ) ; ; * 29958 QO. .a 


CORNWALL. 
For connection of houses within the urban district with the 
public mains. 
N. T. KEAT, Princes Street, per schedule (accefied ). 


DURHAM. 

For supplying and fixing a screen with revolving rakes in the 
pump well at the sewage pumping station. Mr. HARRY 
W. TAYLOR, engineer, St. Nicholas Chambers, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


Higginbottom & Co. . : -£450 0 O 


E. OLDROYD & Co., Crown Works, Leeds (accepéed). 


BRIDLINGTON. 


For erection of a furnace and shed at 
depot. 


WOLSTENHOLME & SON, Radcliffe (accepted ) 


92°00 
EPSOM. 


For supply and erection of about 1,3co feet of unclimbable 


the Portland Place 


wrought-iron vertical bar fencing, about 5 feet in height 


above ground, and fixed in 9 feet lengths or less, at the 


A. GARDAM, Marshall Avenue (accepted) . «£330 6 6 workhouse. 
Per Yard Ki. 
BRIGHTON. Pritchard & Sons 138 
For opply and installation of feeder, distributing and telephone Rawle peta ie ° 
WESTERN ELECTRIC Co., 171 Queen Victoria Rubery& Co... 2 ee 3 
Street, London (accepted ) ef919 716 0 aaah TOME em Co. . . ‘ o Ir 
For erection of a band-room at the Warren farm schools. Frome Hed lont ; ’ : 8 a 
J. J. Wright. . ‘ i387 OO 0 Wralverset & Co, ee 
G. R. Lockyer . . . 363 ey. D. Rowell & Co. : ; g 9 
Beet BOS ee. 29810 0 Staffs Bolt, Nut and Fencing Co. Pers) 3 
SaTTIN & EVERSHED, 27 Freshfield Road 730, 37 Brith Pay ee : : 3 . 
(accepted ). ‘ . . . 8266 0 FO E. R Raybould & Co. : 7 II 
J. Elwell . ee: aL a8 
CHESTER. Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss. : : } F i a 
For erection of lavatories in the public market. T. W. Palmer & Co. ; é : : ; * 7. Sk 
MCLELLAN Bros., Cow Lane Bridge (accepted). £134 9 0 HILL & SMITH, Brierley Hill (accefted ) ; , yah 


A. C. W: HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 
Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 


LOCK-JAW 


ag 


| fy 


N 


“MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon, 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. . Established 50 Years. 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
' Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


‘HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, : 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Aere, London, W.C. 


Fibrous Plaster 


N 
DECORATIONS. 


H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. 


ESTIMATES FOR SPEOIAL WORK. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 


A LIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & Co. LTD., 
Imperial Buildings. Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR, 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


¥ London Office : 7 Quality Court, 
ve Chancery Lane, W.C. 


(OLUME LXVIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


. ~-Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 6d. 


Ottice : Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 


Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, | 


c 
WARMING .. 


VAL DE TRAVERS| 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Ooach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co, 
a 


ANAS Ventilating Engineers, 
wae” Mount Street, HALIFAX. 
EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
. SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zino 
throughout, 
Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture. 
Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti-« 
i mates, &c., forwarded on 
application 


Tele. Address, 
“ Ventilator, Halifax.’ 


REG. No. 821530. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
Tae Best Meterial for 
Paths, wIOO?s Roots, Stables, Cowsheds, 


oacn-houses, &c. 


OONTRAOTOR TO as 


HM. GOVERNMENT. £< 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET 
LONDON, S.E. 


29 sSTARLISEED 
4 1851. 
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FENTON. HAXBY. 

For- construction sand erection of four purifiers on Green’s | For alterations and additions to schools. Mr, E. T. FELGATE, 
system with valves and connections and roof shed over at architect, 3 Stonegate, York. 
the gasworks, Fenton, Staffs, C. Martin... : f eine c » £1,031 13, We 

NEWTON, CHAMBERS & Co., Thorncliffe, Sheffield (accepted). J. Creaser. : . : : ; «= 4962,7.0.,6 

Pulleyn: <2. : : ; : - x 949 5 Oo 
GRAYS. G. Belt . y ; : ; ; ; « + 944.1 6s 

For erection of the Carnegie Free Library in Orsett Road, W Bireh em : : : : j : 896% 3.8 
Grays, Essex. Mr. CHRISTOPHER M. SHINER, architect, J. Keswick & Sons . : : : : . - 889. Oo 
6, 7 and 8 Crutched Friars, E.C., and Grays, Essex. J. W. Cooper . : : ; ; ; oe OAT. ORES 

Davey Bros. ; ; ; ; 2.70550: 10 J. Wrigglesworth . ; : : : : 835 15 oO 
J. Brown . 5 : : : : . 52720 15 20 J. SIMPSON, Heworth (accepted)  . : ‘ 830 2 oO: 
H. R. Rons : : ¥ : : ; i HeZIOO5 OO 

J.S. Hammond & Son . : ; * Pm2643 40°40: HUNSTANTON. 

G. Prentis 4 q : : ; : - 2,033 © ©| For erection of shelters and repairs, and alterations of present — 
W. Potter . : . : ; ; : - 2,627 0 0 shelters, on the Esplanade, New Hunstanton; and for 
He Je Catters i os Wee bot an rae mena aoe PO erection of a bandstand on the Esplanade. Mr. Louis F, 
Sheffield Bros. . : : . . Se 57 O20 EAGLETON, architect, King Street, King’s Lynn. 

S..E. Moss (accepted) . 3 5 : 3.2, 330804 0 Brown ; ? : : ; . £1,030 0 0 

For erection of a dwelling-kouse in Orsett Road, Grays, Essex. Southgate : 2 5 : ; : + 5 L023 Oni 
Mr. CHRISTOPHER M. SHINER, architect, 6, 7 and Leach : ; ; : ; ee «e925. 0426 
8 Crutched Friars, E.C., and Grays, Essex. Renaut Bros. . 5 3 : : ; ; goo oO oO: 

W. Potter. ‘ , : 5 BLT, COs ONTO Barnes & Co. . , : ; > eee ‘ 894.0 0 
G. Brown . : ; : ; : » 1075410) °O Shanks . : ; ; ; ; : «| OOO nO Ae 
J.J Lawrence |.: : : ; : j 721,041 qa 50 Smith ; : : ; : é ‘ : $87 0.0 
G.oPrentis: . : : ; : 3 EET GAOT Oe O Foreman . , ; : : . : A 883. 0 ©: 
J.S. Hammond & Son . : : : 6235034 20*'O: DYE, South Gates, Lynn (accepted) . 4 2 O54 210: Big 
J. BROWN (accepted ) : ; : : Part OTS)5O 2 Hipwell & Co. . : : : 5 , 5 $30 0 0 
GUILDFORD. IRELAND. . 

For erection of two small offices and sanitary convenience at | For supplying and laying-down a water-pipe between the 
the Cattle Market, Woodbridge Road. Mr. C. G. Mason, Killarney Urban District Council. water-main at Kenmare 
borough surveyor. Place and the asylum. 

W.Young .5. 2... £387 10 0 |W. Baird ©. 0 
S. Ellis : ; : : ; : ; PRBS OL O J. O’Reilly & Sons : : : : i : A4tOkO 
Mitchell Bros. . : ; ; ; E NGS OO P. MURPHY, Tralee, co. Kerry (accepted) . 342. v0. 690 
Tribe & Robinson : : : ; ; peg RtAO FO : F 
T. SWAYNE.& Son, Stoke Road, Guildford (ac- KENT 
ta) « : F ; ; E : sANgi5, O i Bee eo 
CHEE) ss For supply of best glazed stoneware socketed pipes, lamp oil 
and disinfectants during year ending March 31 1904, for + 
HEDGELEY. the Bexley Urban District Council. Mr. W. T. Howse, 
For extensions of premises in corrugated iron at Hedgeley. surveyor. 
DOopDDs BrRos., Glanton, R.S O. (accefied ) + 7OTP O10 T. WRAGG, Swadlincote (accepied ). 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 
a RSE 


“Impermeable” Concrete Paving 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, ‘STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. 


ARTIFICIAL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Window- 
Dressings, &c. Fireproof Floors and Stairs. 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N.E.. 


VENTILATION AND WARMING 


By Mechanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humidified Air. 
THE AIR OF APARTMENTS CHANGED FROM 8 TO 16 TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUGHTS. ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN BE REFERRED TO 
MADEIRA IS BROUGHT © BRITAIN. 


WILLIAM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Queen Victoria St:), LONDON, E.G. 
And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


yj FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. — 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON Jorsts. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES 
DAMP and DEADENS Sounp. Also for Damp Walls. : ine Soe 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 
For Index of Adwertisers, see page x. 
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LANCASTER. LON DON—continued. 
For painters’ work at the Williamson Park. For demolition and rebuilding premises Nos. 16,17 and 18 
G. STEPHENSON, Cable Street (accepied ). Union Street and Nos. 1 and 2 Candover Street, W., ex- 


clusive of sanitary, electrical and gasfitter’s work. Messrs. 


LEICESTER. FULLER-CLARK & BOULTING, architects, 39 John Street, 
For enlargement of vestry, St. Paul’s Church, Leicester. Mr. Bedford Row, W.C. 

J. C. TRAYLEN, architect, Stamford, Langdale & Hallett’. - £9,800 0 Oo 
Deedee cetilictt. . .. .. . | L £15316. 9 Burman & Sons 9,396 0 Oo 
Herbert & Son . : ; : : E 2713910 0 J. Smith & Sons 9,169 0 oO 
Richardson . . : weigh 00-0 A. A. Webber °. 9,103 0 oO 
Javes & MONK, Leicester (accepted). A nt 20, 1Gm > J. Anley & Son. WO. oSoece <0 

! LEWISHAM. SMITH & Co., Mount Street, W. (accepted ) : 8,950 a Oo 
For street works in’ Fermor Road, Forest Hill, Lutwyche 
Road, Catford; Gladiator Street, Forest Hill ; Kilmorie LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
Road (part of), a any ae For cleaning and painting exterior, Priory Grove. 
ccepted tenders. T.L.G 
Fry Bros., Greenwich, Lutwyche Road, £582; Fermor W. cs hae ae 5 . 

Road, £486 ; Gladiator Street, £324. Ate We Coad i aah hatta 

Mowlem & Co, Westminster, Kilmorie Road (part 3), £799 J. R. Sims . ; re 
LONDON. iy PN Nae : 363 6 0 

hs . J. Williams 23 
For external painting and cleaning works at the North-Western J. F. Ford ar se si 

hospital. Lathey Bros. 289 0 0 

mee: Ball, : ; ’ é , ; 7&2, 170 19 I ices Son: ara dite 
Bate Bros. ear? : ‘ : i 1,480 11 2 J. Garrett & Son. 2 : , : P .. 270-0 o 
275 8 OL TRI GGs LASCOD ICE) Ger eth oe he Nal EDAg TO 
W. F. Hadlow . : : : : : 7 ©1000) 4 5m O 
Vigor& Co. . . 4 ’ : ; . 1,085 0 o| For painting interior (junior ae Latchmere. 
E Proctor& Son . ‘ : : ; ee 93008 Gee O General Oe End: : A : £169 Gao 
Smith & French : : : ; : : a7 y LOM 2 E. Flood . . 140 0 oO 
Raye 990. 0 |. Je & C. Bowyer . CPs, sad 135 0 0 
Davis & Clayton. : ; : : He oh TNs ie Lo Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. . [3544.04 0 
A. H. Inns RE ee oe vt, a FI GLE SA itn We tLOOper . 127-26 
ewe oe bY.) 695 ol ole. eB. Tucker ewer eo cas ST TESTE G 
F. W. Harris .- 672 0 oO R. S. RONALD (accepted) . : : : LOM Oe O 
P. MCCARTHY, 45 Darlan Road, Fulham, S. W. For painting interior, Portman Place. 

(accepted) . : : 599 0 Oo : 

Parrott & Isom .£946 Ga o 
For erection of a screen in the? steam eal store at the Grove Turnbull & Son . Baa go 

Hospital. W. Silk & Son 475 0 0 

GARDNER & HAZELL (accepted) : j . £69 0 c Stevens Bros. 474 0 0 
For constructing an underground convenience in Blomfield G. Barker . 422° 0. 0 
Street. Corfield & Co. F } » 398 Io o 
FINCH & Co. (accepted) . : : »£1,018. -0 © R. WooLLasTon & Co. (accepted) : : ee so4s 1751.0 
hs & A. MUSKER | zl 
| E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
LIMITED. ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL. 


| 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 


YDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC 


LIFTS 


or Passengers and Goods. 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 
Dinner Lifts a Specialty. 


YDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC 


CRANES. 


STEAM AND ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 


AND POWER LIFTS, DIRECT COUPLED 


ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 
THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO.,8Ltd. 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


GALV?; CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 


TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 
IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS, 


GALYANIZERS 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


IRONWORK. 
TANKS & CISTERNS. 


DINNER LIFTS, HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR 


ETC. HAND POWER. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 

For painting interior and exterior, Lyham Road. For painting interior, Alton Street. 

Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. . : : A £625 rome) A. E. Symes 4 ; ‘ ‘ : : - £452 P< 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd... : 3 ; : 599 0 0 Turnbull & Son . : : : : : 355, ole 
W. Johnson & Co. tds 5 : ‘ eh EQ 0. -O A. J. Sheffield. . A : ; : - 344 00 
Hudson Bros. . : ; ‘ . £4560 -0 0 J. Haydon & Sons”. 3 ? ; ; 2214 ie 
S. E. Musgrove . : 4 : : , , 496 9 0 J. F. Holliday . ; ; , ; : 317 ae 
i, P..Bulled & Co. — . 5 5 3 9403.0 -O D. Gibb & Co. . 5 ; : PEs ticw ce 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. 3 : : G70, -O CORFIELD & Co. (accepted ) : : : . 1302 a10nme 
Johnson & Co. . . ; ° . . - 450 © ©} For painting interior, Ricardo Street. 

C. Gurling . ; : ; Ek ile Witla W. J. Howie ; : ; : F : 2 0 
Holliday & Greenwood, Lid 5 : : A yA aoe) W. Le eae ; ; . E i a a 5 
he sh on t : t 3 aA Z “ Vigor & Co.. : : : A 7 4 . 335. Osun 

emp 2 ; , * 22 1 Os ah 3 : , : Macro} 

W. Kinc & SON (accepted ) Me : ‘ E820) 107,20 * Seah a : 4 ‘ ; : : Be z ; 

For painting interior, Holmes Road, W. Banks . hte , ‘ : ‘ . 310 omme 

Bate Bros. . : : . ; 5 ; pice OO A. W. Derby : : ; ; : >) 204° Omme 
G,. Kigby >. : : : ; 5 ‘ 532 0 O H. GROVES (accepted). eae : 3 : . 280 10 % 
M. Pearson . ; 3 : ‘ : a5 TO 10-50 
McCormick & Sons 4 5 é . . - “495 0 O MANSFIELD WCODHOUSBE. 
H. ee CO ee ; ; : > ; ; nee . s For erection of a house and shop, with outbuildings, at the 
Stevens & Hi : ; ; ; ; ’ SH ie corner of Debdale Road and Sherwood Street, Mansfield 
Marchant irst Sa atk lee ie wana om gis Woodhouse. Mr. J. H. KEBLE FISHER, architect, Cress- 
VINEY & STONE (accepted) : : 414 0 O well, near Mansfield, 

For painting interior (iron buildings), Glateus Street. iN RARE Te ; ; : ; £085 ome 
D. Gibb & Co. 5 : : : 5 SEGS. TO, -O Bo Wend cc: O53 One 
ee eee Z ; : : , . St a ‘hoy: CLATWORTHY, Mansfield Woodhouse, 

E. aN AEE Z : fc : i : : 3 $s tae Mansfield (accepted ) : : s » "762 "ome 
A. W. Derby : 5 4 RO RUOs 30 

A. J. SHEFFIELD (accepted) . F . 25 10 0 MARGATE. — 

For painting interior and exterior (iron paiidigas), Brook | For construction of a new iron high-service tank at Woodlands, 

Green. Adisham, Kent. Mr. A. LATHAM, engineer, 15 Cecil 

F. Chidley . : j : : : : 1Ge207.2'0 0 Square, Margate. 

C. Curd & Sons . ; et ae : : e205 210-0 G. Browning ; ; : : -£2;328- ov 

C. F. Kearley . A 4 : ‘ 5 LOL eLOe NO Paramor & Sons ; : ‘ 7 > - 92,820°15 ag 

S: Polden . ; : : : : ; . 8687 “io 0 W. J. Adcock . ; : ; ¢ : . 206136 ae 

G. H. Sealy. 4 : : 5 ; : . 80°HO oO els cL eee sae ; ; 1,993 8 8 

oe ade ee - a ; 5 : . AAO 0 W. W. MARTIN, Ramsgate (accepted) : . 1928-34 
pencer, santo o, Lt . : ° e738 OO 

W. Hammond . ; : ; 5 - ¥68 16 oO 

F. T. Chinchen & Co. . : : , . . 158 Io o NUNEATON. 

W. R.& A Hide . : : . 145 15 oO} For laying-out an addition to the cemetery. 

Bristow & EATWELL (accepted ; : . MEAT AIO. 0 W. Boon & SONS, Nuneaton (accepted) . i Lifo “om 

(accepted) b 7 


TO MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANI 
a “ " 5 gs BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON RO 
gS SRA SS RS A ES SR SS SSR BIR I SR SR SS SS SD SE I SE 


Telegrams, ““Snewin, London." LONDON, E.C. Telephone, 274 Holbor: 
ESTABLISHED 18681. 


orks: ALFRED WALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., Londen, ms i 
Spee: Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. Adee 


CONTRACTORS FOR ene SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, & 
EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Building 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100, 000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “‘ Walkers, Concreters, Pudse 
sc i a i i cg a 


phn Travelling Crane: 


* ‘For ‘use ‘in | Also Makers of 
ena mo } TIMBER ‘YARDS, | OVERHEAD ELECTRIC 
sn ce SAW ‘MILLS, _ ‘GRANES, 
et STONE "YARDS, OVERHEAD ROPE 
SELF-SUSTAINING HAND- -POWER FOUNDRIES, CRANES, SINGLE CIRDER TROLLEY CRAN 
TRAVELLER, CONTRACTORS’ irc OVERHEAD PLATFORM In sizes from 3 cwts. to 5 tons 
In sizes from ¥% to 10 tons. WORKSHOPS GENERALLY. CRANES. oes : 
VAUGHAN & SON, LTD., Royal on Works, West Gorton, MANCHEST 
sf geiotinr oe VAUNTING, MANOHESTER,” Telephone, 5113 Peet 


American Maple Flooring 
TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduce 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.' 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross. Telegraphic Address, ‘* Veneer, Tiondon.” 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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NUNHEAD. 


For street works in Bellwood Road and Hawkslade Road. 


Mr. W. OxTopsy, borough engineer. 


PECKHAM. 


For erection of factory premises at 57 Glengall Road. Mr. C, 
COLLAS ROBIN, architect, fs Strand, W.C. 


Josolyne & Young £2 697 90 a 

Bellwood Road. Samba cs 2,685 0 Oo 

C. Soan ; . ‘ ; ; £1,331 7 6 urmur ons 2,619 ° 0 

a Adams . = aes Aa Ee H. L. Holloway 2,515 0.0 

Lawrence & Thacker. 1,088 7 6 pues Bros. . ' . 2,497 .O oO 

H. Woodham & Sons 1,010. °3" 9 J. Anley . . : ’ : 2,440 0 O 

W. Pearce ; 995 3 10 esi & Co, : - . , 2,410 0 9 

L - 3 8 8 acker . : 2,334. 0 O 

i Maecenas. B . “ é A F ee i" O W. NASH, New Cross (accepted ) 2,278 ome) 
J. Mowlem& Co. . d ; é . ur. O22 Aen 5 PORTSMOUTH. 

J.& E. Etheridge . 3 : . 848 3 6) For constructing a galvanised iron shelter with w.c. in the 

Fry Bros., Greenwich (accepted ) , A : 840 9 6 Stamshaw Recreation Ground. 


G. P. Banbury . £165 0 Oo 
W. W. Learmouth 140 0 O 
Hlawkslade Road. W. T. Ducav, 8 Prince George Street, Portsea, 

A. C. Soan , F . : ; ‘ 5 76805 I Portsmouth (accopte 7a ) : F T2002 051.0 

T. Adams. . . . . . - 755 7 9 | For erection of a 
W. Griffiths & Co, Ltd. - : : : : 671 18 Io Snel Son prey: eee annexe, eee pve 
Lawrence & Thacker : - F : c 669 5 9 CE Gntray ; pe a a 
Mevendham &Sons  .° . . . . 651 3 6 Coltherup . 1,280 AO 
J.Mowlem& Co. . ‘ - : : : 6st rsa ft Clark & Son c : , } é . 1,267 0 0 
G. J. Anderson . . . . . . ee Glan, Sue 7 W.T. Dugan . ; : : . : $i. Fs 25G Oe O 
Bw. Pearce. . . . . . . 567 14 1 W. W. Learmouth . a 200% Jox-O 
J: = E cee a : . . . : 567, 4 1 T. W. QUICK, Portsmouth (accepted ) T,IZ0n 031 0 

FRY BROS. (accepiled ) : : : F ; copes. 3 RUGBY. 

For supply of granite during year ending March 31, 1904, and 
carting it from the several stations and wharves on to the 
district roads. 

OLDBURY. MIDLAND GRANITE COMPANY, Nuneaton (accepted ). 


SHENFIELD. 


For taking-up and reconstruction of about 2,658 lineal yards of ) ° 
For erection of a country house, Warrin Road, Shenfield, 


pipe sewers, varying from 9 inches to 21 inches in 


diameter, together with the alteration and reconstruction Essex. Mr. Huco R, BIRD, architect, High Street, 

of manholes, &c. Mr. J. T. EAyRS, engineer, Clarence Brentwood. 

Chambers, 39 Corporation Street, Birmingham, Dix & Rogers . Ae ose © > o 
Currall, Lewis & Martin . £6 420 16 10| BURTWELI. & JARVIS (accepted) . 715 0 0 
Johnson & Langley . : ; 4 4,325 18 3 SOUTHWARK. 

J. White, jun. ; : F 3,939 16 10 | For installing the electric light, wiring, &c., at the new town 
Fitzmaurice & Co. 3,726.16 4 hall extension. 


J. WILSON, Ferrier Mas Wandsworth (ac- 


E. BOORE, Bearwood Road, Smethwick (ac- 
j ; - : : cepled ) 


cepied) . 


x BATH STONE FIRI 


3,110 18 4 - L195 12: 6 


S. fo. 


AMS: Te 
“OOLITE, LONDON.” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. = awaz, wesreouane park, 

p] | W. 
EE aint Head Offices: BA TEX. lig i ce amommp ami 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


QUARRIES. (lO coseeas' QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. Ok {ul agptO™ gee an BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. OR NG pt COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. g0'G Ly stiesege STOKE GROUND. 
me, | FARLEIGH DOWN. ast obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. 
€ er 
ae BRADFORD. wh % The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | PORTLAND. ranae raAnic 


OWNERS “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, L™.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


OETZMANN & UO. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


2 (Continuation North of ‘Tottenham Court Road.) 
‘| 60 & 64 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN; 75 UNION STREET, RYDE. 


Handsomely Inlaid Sheraton 
“ith Bureau. 
1 6 drawers, writing-flap lined with leather, 


kK 
ad theiinterior fitted for °F sama ft.6in, wide, 30 in. by 15 in, 33 in. by 15 in. In ae od. «‘ Aquarium”’ Curio Case, with plate 
. 3s. 3d, 3s. 9d. each, glass top, sides, and shelf, £3 7s. 6d 


Axminster Door Mat. 


ime as 
é : Gilt Carriage 
Handsome Designs and Colouring. It C 8 


Handsomely Carved Chippendale 


J 
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STIFFORD. WALES. 

For alteration of the existing schools, a new infants’ school and | For conversion of the Rechabites’ Hall, New Tredegar, into 
two: houses for the headmaster and caretaker, for the | council offices, &c. Mr. J. H. LEWIs, surveyor, Black- 
Stifford School. Board, Essex. Mr. CHRISTOPHER M. wood. 

SHINER, architect, 6, 7 and 8 Crutched Friars, E C., and W. Williams & Sons . ; : : : £152 1ot 
Grays, Essex.’ - H.. Rowlands 4 i 31ST eee 
J. Brown . ; ; ace Cen : £7350 rel are) D. WILLIAMS, New Tredegar, Cardiff (accepted) 116 15 10 
J. S. Hammond : : : : : 7.050, 0:) (0 
Wm. Smith Sag a en a alge tees LOSOVFi.0 0 WHITBY. 
S. Parmenter .- «+ + « + in fas - 6,957 © ©} For sanitary alterations in the workhouse. 
Davey, Ltd. . . on ela 2D ae . . 6914 0 0 J. O’ConNOR, Church Street (accepted ) ‘ - £59 19 6) 
Wm. Potter Bet Gace. - A : pe MOLO42 0! 0 
E. West . dé , : 4 : : OSG Ono WIMBLEDON. 
H. R. Rons . . . : . -. . 6,697. © ©} For erection of a -entral fire brigade station in Queen’s Road. 
S. E. Moss . . . . . . * 6,290 18. 0 Mr. C. H. COOPER, surveyor. 
Payitt:& Soni... ;. Ee aiate : 4 =, 225. 2. (8 J. BuRGES & SON, Wycliffe Road (accepted ). 
GC. Waller 5 : : pH 0,050. 20.70 
H. J. CARTER ne : 5 ; Ce Ss No Ae O 480. “WOOLSTON. 
For -street. works in ten roads, about three miles in length, 
.STOKE-UPON-TRENT. Mr. T. A. COLLINGWOOD, surveyor, Woolston. 
For erection of a chimney-stack and foundations for refuse- J. Trueman f ; : oie . £6,770 -Omme 
destructor works. Mr. AMOS BURTON, surveyor. Streeters & Todhunter’ Pe ; : ., 6,476 Onne 
Blackburn, eres | & Co. ; 3 : £15942 I5 10 F OW oPettitaiss : ‘ : : ; .. 5,446, Ome 
Ee sNees. is 4 : : 1,705 10 6 F. Osman . 5,285 0 «6 
Ball & Robinson : ; 4 ; Oe {eo he ame) DouGLAS & RICHARDS; Southampton (accepted ) 4,592 0 0 
Universal Engineering Chee . . - 1,519 © O| Foy ‘street works in Avenue and. Manor Roads. Mr. T. A, 
D, Adiumison.&: Co... oh Pie ab I7) 8 8 COLLINGWOOD, surveyor, Woolston. 
D.Lee.* ws ee ew 95372187 | Streeters & Todhunter.  «. +. | a 
R.E James . . . erate coe esl a pe MOKe Oia J. Trueman.» ) ss ne) 
Smith Bros... ; : : ; : iy 8ETCOs 50.70 F. We Pettit, ¢ ; : ; ager . 496 0 0 
Meiklejohn & Son . 1,068 o oO i Aan 462 Oe 
J. BAGNALL, King Street, Fenton, Stoke-on- Doucras & RICHARDS, Southampton (accepted) 354. 0 O 
Trent (accepted io. : 4) 918 IO. oO 
Alphons Custodis Construction Co. : : 705 O O WRANGATON. 
For construction of a covered reservoir, and other ee: con- 
TILBURY. nected therewith, at Blackadon. asylum, Wrangaton, 

For erection of five shops in Dock Road, Tilbury Dock. Mr. Devon. Mr.. FRANK HAWARTH, engineer, Municipal 
CHRISTOPHER M. SHINER, architect, 6, 7 and 8 Crutched Buildings, eoae 
Friars, E.C., and el) Essex, A. N. Coles 3 : : : ;  £3:809 oO 

iT. o. Hammond ‘ : ; » £2,389 0 O R:iH. Bu Nealy. : : ae . 2,083 O GE 
S. E., Moss : : : , ‘ > » 2,000 15>. 0 G.-B. Andrewsinte sence : Reese . 1,867 17 18 
J. Brown . ; E : : 5 : si MIO 7A. .O LO Dart & Pollard . é . se ied ol) LOG Lion 
J. J. Lawrence . : 5 ; : 5) 31GO25 7300 E, Pike » 1,676 17s 
G. BROWN (accepted ) : : 3 : ; *1,0754-0. 0 


| LApTHORN & Co , Plymouth (accepted) . . £1,625: ¢O ame 


MANU 
A 5 HANA 


aw For all DECORATIVE WORK. 


\\ 


PANE WW 


“O” QUALITY “INDIAN” QUALITY 


FOR INSIDE USE. FOR OUTSIDE USE. 


The attention of ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c., is 
directed to the following points in the use of these special Enamels :— 


BRILLIANT GLOSS AND HARD SURFACE. 
EASY FLOW AND MANIPULATION UNDER THE BRUSH. 
ENORMOUS COVERING PROPERTIES. 


USED SATISFACTORILY BY MOST OF THE LEADING DECORATING FIRMS IN THE KINGDOM. 


Made in any Tint or Colour required, or may be Tinted with Tube Colour Stairers. 


MANUF ACTURED BY 


ASPINALL'S ENAMEL, Ltd. New Cross. London, S.E. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. GEORGE'S GARRISON CHURCH, WOOLWICH, 
SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH OFFICES, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


NEWSPAPER BUILDINGS, PORTUGAL STREET, WC. 


KNOLE HOUSE, SEVENOAKS, KENT: THE STONE COURT.—FOOT 
OF GRANvY STAIRCASE. 


THE BERKEFELD FILTER. 


WHEN the filtering of water was first attempted the arrange- 
ments adopted were of a most primitive kind. It used to be 
stated in books on sanitation that a most effectual filter could 
be made by any one who would put some sand and gravel ina 
common flower-pot. We may now smile at so rude an 
apparatus, but it corresponded with the state of knowledge 
relating to water. Nothing was known about bacteria, and the 
analysis for dangerous constituents was very simple. The 
progress of science has convinced people that the solid im- 
purities, the salts and mineral ingredients found in water, are 
not the greatest evils. The organic impurities, the disease germs, 
are most to be feared, and to remove them requires something 
more than served for filtering a few years ago. The Berkefeld 
patent filter is essentially a scientific one, and corresponds with 
the latest knowledge on the subject of bacilli Dr. Sims Wood- 
head, the director of the Research Laboratories of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, aided by Dr. Cartwright Wood, 
after several experiments, observed “that the test organisms 
are completely arrested, so that we must conclude that the 
Berkefeld filters may afford an efficient safeguard against the 
passage of disease germs” In a second report representing 
further experiments during three years the same experts said:— 
“We must accordingly conclude from the extensive series of 
experiments carried out with these Berkefeld filters that they 
afford complete protection against the communication of water- 
borne disease” The filters are produced in forms to meet all 
requirements, including those supplied to troops in the field 
and to explorers There are glass-ware filters, stone-ware 
filters, house filters of various kinds, laboratory and experi- 


mental filters, filters for surgical operations, restaurant filters, 
and filters on a large scale for the ‘water supply of villages or 
towns. The Berkefeld Filter Company, Ltd., have laid them- 
selves out to meet all cases in which pure and germ-free water 
is desired, and the: works may be looked on as a scientific 
establishment in which water not only becomes “the liquid 


crystal” described by the old ‘poets, but a fluid from which all 


dangers are rigorously eliminated. 


THE ASSOUAN DAM. 


THE King has been pleased to give and grant unto Sir John 
Aird, Bart., His Majesty’s royal license and authority that he 
may accept and wear the Grand Cordon of the Imperial 
Ottoman order of the Medjidieh, conferred upon him by His 
Highness the Khedive of Egypt, authorised by His Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan of Turkey, in recognition of his valuable 
services in connection with the recently completed Nile 
reservoirs. 

The King has been pleased to give and grant unto Maurice 
Fitzmaurice, Esq, lately superintending engineer of the works 
on the Assouan Dam, in the service of the Egyptian Public 
Works Department, His Majesty’s royal license and authority 
that he may accept and wear the Insignia of the Second Class 
of the Imperial Ottoman Order of the Medjidieh, conferred 
upon him by His Highness the Khedive of Egypt, autho- 
rised by His Imperial Majesty the Sultan of Turkey, in 
recognition of valuable services rendered to the Egyptian 
Government. 


AMERICAN COMPETITION IN THE IRON TRADE. 


THE conference on American industrial conditions and com- 
petition, organised by the British Iron Trade Association, was 
held on Tuesday at the Westminster Palace Hotel. 

Mr. E Parkes, M.P, presided, and moved a resolution 
welcoming the announcement of the Government that it was 
about to institute an inquiry into the constitution and functions 
of the Board of Trade and expressing the belief that such an 
inquiry could hardly fail to be serviceable to the interests of 
British trade and commerce. There had been a feeling that 
the Government had been rather supine upon commercial 
questions and that they needed waking up on that important 
subject. What the trading people felt was wanted was more 
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acting in concert, more promptness and perhaps more alertness 
in discussing and settling the questions of trade which came 


before the Government departments from time to time. He 
believed the Government realised to some extent the state of 
confusion in which trading questions were at the present 
time in the different departments, and felt the necessity 
for some new action. In the first place, the co-operation 
of the great trading organisations of this country with members 
of the House of Commons was necessary in order to give 
effect to the feelings and opinions of the trading community of 
the country ; and, “until they had some organisation for making 
their wishes felt in the Government departments, they would 
have very little chance of being listened to. He hoped the 
result of the promised inquiry would be that men who under- 
stood the real requirements of the trading community would 
be appointed as consuls. Trade was not in a very flourishing 
position at the present time. At any rate, the experiences of 
most manufacturers in the iron and steel trade were not very 
encouraging. The condition of trade in this country was, 
generally speaking, one of long depression with occasional 
‘“booms.” People of late years had been looking round for the 
cause, and some attributed it to lack of education. Education 
had not saved Germany from bad trade and low profits, but 
they must all recognise the enormous strides which Germany 
had made in the last few years in equipping herself for the 
trade of the world. With regard to America, he had been 
struck by the fact that many of the positions of responsibility 
in that country were filled by Englishmen who had gone out 
many years ago for the purpose of improving their position. 
And he thought they could say with confidence that the best 
American workman was not better than the best English 
workman. No better workman existed anywhere than the 
steady, self-respecting English workman. But he was pre- 
vented from taking full advantage of his opportunities by 
reason of the restrictions which were imposed upon him, 
Americans were past-masters in labour-saving appliances. 
Englishmen, though they realised the value of these appliances, 
were unable to adopt them to any great extent owing to want 
of capital. Given equal opportunities and capital, he believed 
the English could produce anything equal to the Americans. 
This idea of the necessity of new. machinery had laid hold of 
the people of this country during the last few years, and many 
splendid installations had taken place and were at the present 
time taking place in England and Scotland. The question of 
economy of production was one to which they would have to 
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turn their attention in the future, even more than that of pro. 
tective tariffs. The principle of dumping down the surplu 
manufactures of other countries in this country, which had an 
open door, and which it was said could not retaliate, was 
extending, and it was not to be wondered at that the English. 
manufacturers complained of the industrial conditions. It was 
almost impossible for them to compete successfully with other : 
countries in the present state of affairs. 
Mr. Clarence Bird seconded the motion, i" 
Papers were afterwards read by members of the British 
Iron Trade Association Commission which visited some of the 
industrial centres of the United States in October 1901, andi 
presented a long report on the American industrial conditions, 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


A VERY useful book of sections is now being issued by the 
Glengarnock Iron and Steel Company, of Glengarnock, 
Ayrshire, whose agents in London are Messrs. Rogers, 
Twentyman & Co, Leadenhall Buildings, Leadenhall Street, 
E.C. In this book is clearly set forth a considerable amount of 

information such as is required by structural engineers, 

architects and builders engaged in designing structural work. 

and buildings. It gives a number of the different rolled steel: 

sections manufactured by this firm, and also a large variety oft 
sections compounded into girders and stanchions, The sec- 

tions shown are those in general use, and will aid the designer 

in determining the form and combination of sections which will 

be the most economical or convenient for his particular pur 
pose. A number of tables of loads and strains also find a. 
place, as well as a report of tests by experts. 


WE have received the new catalogue which Messrs. Gane 
& Green, Ltd., of Halifax, are just issuing of their sanitary 
specialties. It is divided into six sections, carefully printed on 
art paper and illustrated by good, clear blocks. 

Section I. illustrates urinals, floor tiles, &c., all of which are: 
manufactured in ahighly glazed, heavy fireclay. The prices are: 
all plainly marked, which is an advantage to architects and 
builders The ‘ Wyvern,” one of Messrs. Oates & Green’s latest 
patents, isa particularly good design, and offers a great advan- 
tage in its sloping back, which in consequence insures a thorough 
cleansing at each discharge of the cistern. It is made of highly 
glazed, heavy fireclay, with back, sole, channel and pier all in 
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‘one piece, an important point in connection with its construc- 
tion which will be readily understood. 

Section lI. is devoted to pedestal closets and_ hospital 
specialties. The hospital bed-pan sink, illustrated on page 31, 
is worth attention, and it is easily cleaned ; the underside of 
trap is kept well above the floor-level, enabling easy access for 
cleaning purposes. 

Section III. is devoted mainly to lavatory fittings. Atten- 
tion may be drawn to the ‘ Skolla” lavatory, which is very 
reasonable in price, but at the same time fully efficient. 

Section 1V.—This section contains particulars of trough 
closets and latrines. The “ Isolt” latrine is the latest introduc- 
‘tion in this department, and is specially designed for schools 
and institutions where it is necessary to have absolute isolation. 
The latrines are complete in themselves, and absolutely cut off 
from each other by the trap, which is formed with the latrine 
in one piece of fireclay. For still further protection a trap is 
also placed at the end of the drain, thus insuring a perfectly 
isolated sanitary latrine. 

Section V. is devoted to baths, washtubs, sinks, &c., all of 
which are manufactured in the best fireclay. 

Section VI. contains many examples of gullies, pipes, 
channel syphons, grease-traps, &c., all manufactured by the 
firm at their works at Halifax. 

Messrs. Oates & Green, Ltd. are also manufacturers of 
‘enamelled and salt-glazed bricks; drawings and prices of these 
are fully illustrated and described in their catalogue. Space 
will not permit of our referring at any length to the salt-glazed 
ware which Messrs. Oates & Green are introducing for stables, 
but it is obvious how valuable from a sanitary point of view 
these fireclay mangers, troughs, &c., must be. Where care 
is paid in connection with the sanitary arrangements of the 


stable the owner is well repaid, and has made in every way 
a good investment. 


TRADE NOTES. 
Messrs, E. H. SHORLAND & BROTHER, of Manchester, have 
just supplied to the isolation hospital, Southall, Middlesex, their 
patent Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues. 

On Saturday last, the 28th ult, the inhabitants of Haxby 
celebrated the opening of a new clock and bell, erected at the 
schools to commemorate H.M. the King and Queen’s Corona- 
tion. They were supplied by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, 
clock manufacturers, Leeds and Newcastle. 


Messrs. AusTIN & Co., engineers and founders and 
patentees and manufacturers of haulage, lifting, hoisting and 
elevating machinery, of Newcastle Elevator Works, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, announce that, owing to the rapid extension of 
their business, they have had to remove into larger and more 
convenient works. These new works, in which they are now 
fully installed, are equipped in a thoroughly up-to-date manner, 
to enable them to deal with the best and largest class of work. 
Various specimens of the goods they turn out are illustrated in 
the attractively got up catalogue which Messrs Austin are now 
issuing, wherein their various forms of passenger and goods 
lifts, hydraulic cranes, &c., are depicted and fully described. 
We may mention that Messrs. Austin have branches in London, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Melbourne, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Edinburgh and Capetown. 

THE report for the yearended October 31 of Wm. Griffiths 
& Co., Ltd., shows that, after providing for expenses and wages 
at the branches and works, a gross profit of 51,583/. was 
earned, aS against 40,499/. in the previous year. After 
deducting trade expenses, salaries and other expenses, main- 
taining the plant, machinery, tools, &c, there is a balance of 
29,6517, as against 22,270/. Including the balance brought 
forward, there is a total disposable profit of 33,2252. out of which 
an interim dividend at the rate of 1o per cent. perannum on the 
ordinary shares for the half-year to April 30 has been paid. 
The directors recommend a further dividend on the ordinary 
shares at the rate of roper cent. per annum for the half-year to 
October 31, making 10 per cent. for the year, leaving 16,9062. 
to be carried forward. 

THE wards and rooms throughout the buildings of the West 
Ham new infirmary are heated by D. O. Boyd’s patent warm 
air ventilating stoves and grates. The stoves are fixed in the 
centre of the wards, fresh air from outside being drawn in 
through ducts in the floors, and warmed by circulating round 
the back of the fires. It then finds its way through gratings 
into the ward, and the volume may be regulated according to 
the temperature required. The smoke from the fires is also 
conducted under the floors to the chimney. Thus the system 
gives all the advantages of open fires, which are always so 
cheerful in a sick room; and in addition to the radiated heat of 
fires, there is a continuous flow of pure warm air which finds 
its way into every corner of the room and displaces the foul 
air through ventilators pravided for the purpose. The stoves 
are cased with large marble slabs on top and sides. This gives 
a very handsome appearance to them and offers the least 
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possible facility for the lodgment of dust. The grates in the 
smaller rooms are built into the walls as usual, but have the 
warm air circulation just like the stoves. They have been 
made and fitted throughout the buildings by Messrs. Hendry 
& Pattison, Ltd., heating and ventilating engineers, 11 Hills 
Place, Oxford Street, W.,and the same firm have carried out 
all the ventilation as well, using their patent double-action 
ventilators which exhaust from the wards through specially 
constructed air flues. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


WorK has now been commenced on the new Calvinistic 
Methodist chapel in Garth Road, Bangor. 

THE competition recently held for the Baptist church, 
Beverley Road, Hull, has been decided in favour of designs 
submitted by Messrs G, & R. P. Baines, architects, 5 Clement’s 
Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 

THE house-painters of Preston struck work on Wednesday 
in consequence of the masters refusing to advance wages from 
8d. to 9@¢ per hour. During last year, when trade was good, 
the masters conceded an extra halfpenny, but subsequently 
served notice upon the’men intimating that they would revert 
to the old rate at the end of six months. This reduction the 
men accepted, but on the expiration of the term served notices 
on the masters for an increase of one penny, making the rate 
gd. per hour. The masters declare their utter inability to pay 
the advance, having regard to the present state of trade. 

A LECTURE was delivered on the 25th ult. in the rooms of 
the Building Trades Exchange, Limited, George Street, Edin- 
burgh, by Mr John Ritchie, whose subject was ** An Apparatus 
for Determining Strains on Cranes and other Structures.” 
There was a large attendance of those interested in the build- 
ing trade, and the chair was taken by Sir Thomas D. Gibson- 
Carmichael. In the course of his address the lecturer, by the 
aid of diagrams, showed how strains on cranes and roofs were 
calculated. He produced a specially constructed model of a 
crane, which, by an arrangement of springs, acted both under 
compression and extension, and the strains on every part of the 
structure, due to a given load, were registered by a graduated 
indzx. This enabled the person employed at a crane to know 
the effect produced by various.weights. The subsequent por- 
tion of the lecture was devoted to the nature of strains caused 
in slinging certain materials. 
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THE belfry of the fine’ old’ cathedral at Chartres has bee 
found in a condition which leaves no time to be lost before 
taking measures for its preservation. By the winds of cen- 
turies and the vibration of the bells the masonry had become 
dangerously insecure. Repairs are to be promptly set on foot, 


THE new schools provided for the Ashbourne Road 
Wesleyan chapel, Derby, were formally opened on the 25th 
ult. The cost will be about 4,500/.; the architectis Mr. Antliff 
of Draycott, and the builder Mr. Henry Vernon, of Derby. 


THE municipal buildings at Dumbarton, N.B, were for- 
mally opened on Saturday last. The buildings, which are in 
the Scottish Baronial style, are constructed of red sandstone, 
and form an imposing pile. They front College Park, and there 
is also a fine elevation to Church Street. The council 
chamber is spacious; the various municipal departments are 
handsomely housed, and accommodation is also provided for 
the police establishment. The architects are Messrs. Baird & 
Thomson, Glasgow, and the cost of erection was about 19,000/, 
The buildings occupy a central position on the site formerly 
known as College Park, which was purchased by Lord Over- 
toun at a cost of 4,500/. and presented to the burgh. In 
addition his Lordship had the spacious grounds which surround 
the buildings fenced and laid off at a cost of 3,600/ The 
portion of the grounds at the front elevation is very artistically 
arranged, and the effect is heightened by the Denny statue, 
which stands in front of the main entrance to the buildings. 


THE Runcorn cottage hospital was opened on Saturday. 
The hospital has been constructed after the style of the old 
Cheshire buildings, and is prettily situated at Higher Runcorn, 
It stands on a portion of 2% acres of land, and faces the south. 
On the ground floor there are three wards with accommodation 
for ten beds. Thehall, with the addition of a window, becomes 
a day-room for convalescent patients, and there is also a small 
operating-room lighted from the top and sides. On the first 
floor, which is reached by a staircase from the hall, is situated 
the matron’s-room, and there is also a kitchen, pantry, bath- 
room, &c. On the top floor there are two bedrooms. The 
building and laying-out of the grounds has cost about 1,500/. 
and the land 6co/. It is estimated that the furnishing will cost 
about 300/., making 2,400/. Mr. Wilding, surveyor to the 
District Council, has personally conducted the operations as 
hon. architect. ‘ 
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BRIGHTON MASTER BUILDERS. 


| Tuesday the members of the Brighton Master Builders’ 
sociation and visitors held the tenth annual dinner. The 
iirman, Alderman W. Botting, J.P., presided. 
‘Mr. H. F. Gates proposed “ The Corporations of Brighton 
1 Hove.” The position of Brighton and Hove might be 
pared to the occupants of two semi-detached dwellings who 
| recently been fighting about the common drain, and when 
dispute was finally settled perhaps they would agree to 
ke internal communication, join hands and “run the show 
one establishment.” 
The Mayor of Brighton said he was sure he was only 
\oing the wish of every member of the Brighton Corporation 
en he said they were anxious to join hands with Hove. 
e Mayor pointed to the waterworks, electric lighting and 
tramway as undertakings the municipality should be proud 
possessing, and expressed the opinion that the Corporation 
oyed the support and confidence of the vast majority of the 
payers. The rates had not increased in a greater ratio 
n those of other towns of similar size. The Corporation 
‘e very good customers to the builders, although perhaps 
y had occasionally entered into competition with them. 
en they did build their own houses they had to comply 
ctly with the by-laws, which were sometimes waived in 
er cases. 
Mr J. K Nye proposed “The, Association of Master 
ilders.” He took quite a parental interest in it, having 
m present at its birth and assisted at its christening and 
ifirmation, and also at the formation of their insurance com- 
Ever since its inception the Association had been a 
cess and had been in smooth waters, and apparently there 
e no dangers ahead. Their motto was “ Defence, not 
ance,” and it was gratifying to know that they were at peace 
1 all their workmen, and that they recognised their services 
were willing to pay them a good wage for a good week’s 
k. So successful, indeed, was the Association, and they 
.sO much money, that they had reduced the subscription to 
extent of one-half. 
The Chairman, in responding, said that when the Associa- 
was called into existence ten years ago, they had great 
ible in the town. The men all struck, and were determined 
et the masters at defiance and to decide everything in their 
kshops. That would have been such a serious thing that 
masters resolved to fight it out. It took eighteen weeks, 


and was a very serious matter for them, but having fought it 
out very successfully they had had peace ever since, and he 
thought that both workmen and masters had been very much 
happier. Brighton could say what no other town of its size 
could, and that was that they had no rules in their workshops ; 
the master was master, and he decided what should be and 
should not be. He believed they would have peace for a long 
while to come. In every way their Association had met with 
great success. They had plenty of funds, and during the last 
two years had been able to reduce their subscriptions 50 per 
cent. At the same time they intended to do the best they could 
for their men, pay them a good wage, and make their lives as 
happy as they possibly could, and in return they expected them 
to serve them well. The insurance company which they 
started in connection with the Association had flourished so 
much that at this moment if it was stopped they could-give 
everyone 27s. or 28s. for every 4s. share. They had between 
5,0c0/. and 6,coo/, to meet any claim that might be made against 
them. In both their Associations they had been guided by 
Mr. J. K. Nye, who had given them very good advice. ' 


LAMBETH BRIDGE. 


THE bridges committee of the London County Council have 
prepared a report which states that they were desirous of 
bringing before the Council the question of the reconstruction 
of Lambeth Bridge, in respect of which they were of opinion 
that powers should be obtained in the next session of Parlia- 
ment. The present bridge was a stiffened suspension structure, 
the principle of construction being a combination of iron 
cables with lattice girders. ‘The bridge was erected about the 
year 1861, and was freed from toll in 1879 at a cost of 36,000/. 
Although about 3,oco/, had been spent in strengthening the 
structure, the bridge was still of inadequate strength and had 
to be used under restrictive conditions, and, having regard also 
to the increasing traffic, the building of a broader and more 
substantial bridge was imperative. Bearing in mind the 
resolution passed by the Council that the new Vauxhall 
Bridge should be built of masonry, the kind of bridge to be 
erected in place of the present construction had necessarily 
been engaging their attention. The question of the gradients 
practically decided whether it was to be constructed of steel or 
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masonry. At present the gradients were very steep, being 1 in 
19 and 1 in 22 on the north, and 1 in 20 and 1 in 23 on the 
south. Under an agreement the Council could not raise the 
level of the centre of the road at the junction of the bridge 
approach with Lambeth Road and the Albert Embankment 
more than 3 feet 10 inches above the present level, and 
as a result that height fixed the level of the beginning of 
the road over the bridge. Their attention had béen drawn 
to the fact that, even if the restrictions placed upon the 
Council with regard to Vauxhall Bridge were consider- 
ably relaxed in the case of Lambeth Bridge, a masonry 
structure could not be built with a better gradient than 1 
in 25, which was about the same as the northern approach to 
Southwark Bridge, which, on account of its steepness, was so 
little utilised for vehicular traffic going southwards. On the 
other hand, a steel bridge with a gradient of 1 in 30 could be 
obtained and better facilities for navigation afforded during 
construction than at Vauxhall Bridge. As it was most desirable 
that a satisfactory understanding should be come to between the 
Council and the Thames Conservancy before Parliamentary 
powers were sought, they had submitted to that body a drawing 
showing generally the possible headways and waterways, both 
temporary and permanent, which could be provided under a 
granite or masonry bridge having a road gradient not steeper 
than 1 in 25. As the result of a conference between the 
Thames Conservancy and representatives of the river traffic 
interest certain conditions had been imposed, one of which was 
“that the headway of the openings of the temporary works in 
the two side arches adjacent to the centre arch should not be 
less than 15 feet above Trinity high-water mark.” This, the 
engineer informed them, was incompatible with the construc- 
tion of a granite or masonry bridge with reasonable gradients. 
In the circumstances it appeared to them that there was no 
alternative but to erect a steel bridge, and they had accordingly 
submitted to the Thames Conservancy an alternative sketch 
which they had reason to hope would prove acceptable, and 
upon which they would be in a position to report at an early 
date. 


NORWICH MASTER BUILDERS’ ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE fourth annual dinner of the Norwich and District Master 
Builders’ Association took place on the 23rd ult. at the Maids’ 
Head hotel, Norwich, Mr. James S. Smith presiding. 


Mr. J. Youngs submitted ‘‘ The Imperial Forces,” ard d 


Mayor responded. In the course of his speech he ‘said the 
was a little dream or ideal of his, and this was, Why shou 
Norfolk not become a station for an Army Corps ora milita 
centre? As far as he could see they were going downhill 
that respect. There was talk of doing away with Norwie Q 
a military centre, but he thought it would be a great pity if t 
citizens even allowed the city to develop into a depét f bY 
regiment. He thought they should say it should become ¢ 
headquarters of an Army Corps. There would, however, 
the question of the additional rates, but upon this there w 
probably be a very keen consideration when the Wa 
were communicated with. 

The Chairman proposed ‘“‘ The Mayor, Sheriff and Co 
tion of Norwich,” in the course of which he congratula’ 
Corporation on the acquisition of the electric-light 
believing it would result in a remunerative undertaki: 
regard to the housing question, he hoped that whatev 
Corporation did in that matter would be suitable to the ch, 
requiring the buildings. Let them not build flats. 

The Mayor, in reply, said:—I think myself pe 
fortunate in being permitted to dine with the Build 
Association of Norwich, as they are a unique body, and one, 
am told, who are the largest employers of labour int 
You ought to be proud of your ‘city, as you are the © 
who have helped to rear, at any rate, some portion of 
surely you must feel it a duty in some sort to justify th 
that is to say, to give yourselves a right to be proud 
Before, however, you boast of your city, or rather, t. 
which you have ‘assisted to erect, before even you venture 
call it yours, ought you not to scrupulously weigh th -exa 
share you had in adding to it or adorning it, to calcul 
seriously the influence upon its aspect which the work 0 
own hands has exercised? Mind you, I do not say © 
even when you regard your city in this scrupulous and t 
spirit you have not considerable ground for exultation, B 
please remember that it is chiefly by private, not pub 
effort that your city must be adorned. It does not matter hi 
many beautiful public buildings you possess, if they a 
supported by, and in harmony with, the private houses 
town. It is in your private houses that the real majest 
Norwich should consist, and, what is more, it must be by} 
own personal interest that the style of the architecture w 
arises around you must be principally guided. Do nott 
that you can have good architecture merely by paying for 
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not by subscribing liberally for a large building once in 
y years that you can call up architects and inspiration, 
will answer, you cannot feel interested in architecture, you 
not care about it. About such architecture as is built 
adays no mortal ever did or would care. You do not feel 
rested in hearing the same thing over and over again. 
y, then, should you feel interested in seeing the 
e thing over and over again, were the thing even 
‘best and most beautiful in the world. Well, but what 
we to do? You will say to me, We cannot make 
‘itects ourselves. Pardon me, you can; and you ought. 
hitecture is an art for all men to learn, because all 
concerned with it ; and there is no excuse for not being 
iainted with its primary rules any more than for ignorance 
rammar or of spelling. The first thing to be required ofa 
ding is that it shall answer its purposes completely, 
aanently, and at the smallest expense. If it is a house it 
tld be just of the size convenient to its owner, containing 
itly the kind and number of rooms that he wants, with 
tly the number of windows he wants put in the places he 
ts. Ifitis a church it should be just large enough for its 
yregation, and of such,a shape and disposition as shall 
e them comfortable in it, and !et them hear well init. If 
:a public office it should be so disposed as is most con- 
ent for the clerks in their daily avocations, and so on, all 
being utterly irrespective of external appearances or 
yetic considerations of any kind, and all being done 
lly, securely, and at the smallest necessary cost. The 
ifice of any of these first requirements to external 
sarance is avsurd. .Rooms must not be darkened 
nake ranges of windows symmetrical Useless wings 
t not be added on one side to balance useful wings 
the. other. But observe in doing all this there is no 
| Or, as it is commonly called, fine art required at all. 
re may be much science, together with the lower form of 
or “handicraft,” but there is no fine art. But when the 
se, church or other building is thus far designed, then 
es the divine part of the work, namely, tc turn these dead 
3 into living ones. And that is to be done by ornamenta- 

Ornamentation is, therefore, the principal part of 
itecture. If only one could follow these precepts in all 
modern houses what.a unique city would old Norwich be, 
you can anyhow in the future endeavour, as far as possible, 
ilways to follow in the same groove, but try when conduct- 
your building operations to instil a little ornamentation 


into your buildings, no matter how humble their destiny, and’ 
you wall at any rate have the satisfaction of knowing that your 
work will be admired by future generations,’ I have now only 
to thank you, gentlemen, for the patience you have shown in 
listening to my presumptuous remarks, which have only 
emanated from my desire to see the city we all love so weil 
keep the characteristics it has always borne of a beautiful and 
quaint old city. |: 

The Sheriff also replied. 

Mr. G. E. Hawes proposed the health of the “Architects 
and Surveyors ” in felicitous terms, and it was responded to by 
Mr. E. T. Boardman, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. A. C. Havers ; and 
the remaining toasts were those of ‘‘The Merchants of Nor- 
wich,” proposed by Mr. W. Stacey Daws, acknowledged by 
Messrs. Porter, C. Cunnell and E. Jewson; “ The Norwich 
and: District Master Builders’ Association,” proposed by Mr. 
E. Reeve and responded to by the Chairman; and that of 
“The Visitors,” given by Mr. B. E. Scarles and replied to by 
Messrs. W. Gunton and A. R. Bannister. 

The harmony of the evening was contributed to by Dr. 
Lowe, Mr. H. D. Abbott, Mr. E. Holmes, Mr. H. Haylett, 
Mr. T. A, King, Mr. H. Hawes, &c. 


HOUSING IN GLASGOW. 


EVIDENCE was given before the Glasgow Municipal Commis- 
sion on the Housing of the Poor by Mr. John Paterson, builder, 
which is reported in the Glasgow Herald, He said that he had 
been in business in Glasgow tor over forty years. Previously he 
had worked as a tradesman, so that his experience extended 
over fifty years. He was a house-builder, brickmaker, con- 
tractor and quarrier. When he started business the wages of 
skilled tradesmen were from 255. to 275. per week, The wages 
of the men employed by his firm were as follows:—Bricklayers, 
42s 6d per week of 51 hours; masons and hewers, 4os 43d. per 
week of 51 hours; builders, 1o¢. per hour, or 42s. 6d. per week 
of 51 hours ; joiners, 10d per hour, or 42s. 6d per week of 
5t hours; cartwrights, 8¢@. per hour, or 375. 4d. per week of 
56 hours; blacksmiths, 73d, per hour; labourers, 53¢ per hour, 
or 23s. 44d. per week of 51 hours; navvies, 245. 4d. per week 
of 56 hours ; cranemen, 32s. 6d. per week ; fitters, 4cs.; watch- 
men, 20s. to 21s. per week. These were the wages agreed 
upon by the Masters’ Association and the men, and were 
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applicable to all building trades. In the brickworks men 
made 275 to 30s.a week. Women made I5s. to 16s. a week; 
girls, 15s.; boys from sixteen to twenty years of age 18s. a week. 
The work done by the women was not heavy work. Some of 
the women employed were married women. It sometimes 
happened that a man and his wife and family worked in the 
field together They carried on a section of the work in 
winter, mostly stovework. Women, girls and boys worked 
during the winter, but their earnings were sometimes smaller 
on account of the shorter day. They very seldom stopped the 
stovework in winter time. The lowest wage paid in the list 
quoted by him was 21s. per week, which was the wage of a 
watchman. 

Do you know of any able-bodied men in Glasgow receiving 
wages at the rate of 18s. a week or under ?—I know of no such 
men, nor do I know of any reason for such men to work for 
such a small wage. In fact, we have rather a scarcity of men 
inthe North Side. Continuing, witness said that recently his 
firm sent for some of the unemployed men who sought 
Corporation relief work. These men were not as good’ work- 
men as their own navvies, but he had no doubt they would 
become as good with practice. So far as he knew there was 
always plenty of work. 

He thought there was an improvement in the circumstances 
of workmen to-day as compared with forty years ago. He 
thought men were more temperate now, their work was lighter, 
their hours were shorter, and their wages were better, and they 
tock advantage of these conditions and lived better. He knew 
of .men earning large wages who lived in the slums, and he 
recalled a visit he paid to like- localities about forty years ago 
when he was in search of a squad, and on that occasion his 
experien ce was somewhat similar to that of the Commissioners 
who.recently visited the slums. The rents of labouring men 
had risen about 1s. a week and their wages had risen Is. a day. 
Inthe case of skilled men, who occupied better houses, rents had 
risen Is 6@ a week and wages Is. 6d a day. He did not 
know that it was more expensive for working men to live than 
it was forty years ago.’ Groceries were not dearer. 

He remembered the city improvement displacements. 

Do you think, if the Corporation were to remove the slum 
areas which remain, that private enterprise could meet any 
reasonable demand for houses ?-—I think it would if the ground 
could be got at reasonable rates. Let the Corporation buy the 
ground, and sell it at reasonable rates to builders. 

What would you call reasonable rates ?—For the erection 
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of rooms and kitchens, not more than Ios. a yard. 
street you might get a little more. 

Would you make provision for the Corporation acquiring the 
land and making up the deficiency instead of building them. 
selves ?—I would suggest that course with the view of i improving 
the condition of the working classes. The suburbs are ‘Noi 
convenient. 

If the Corporation bought as cheaply as they could, an¢ 
removed thewhole of the buildings, would they not arrive at the 
market price if they sold inthe Faculty Hall?—They should sell a) 
the market price which the ground would bring, with restriction; 
put upon it as to the character of the buildings to be erected, 

If the ground were so restricted there might be a difference 
between the real value and what the Corporation would get fo; 
the ground hampered by conditions :—There might .bea differ 
ence, and it should be made up by the ratepayers. 

If the ground were restricted to small houses do you thin} 
it would be practicable to restrict the builder or the proprietor 
to a particular rent ?—I think that would regulate itself because 
there would be more than one builder. 

It was a difficult problem to know what to do with the clas 
of people who polluted their houses, but he thought increasec 
power should be got by the sanitary authorities. Sober mer 
were more uniformly sober now than they were 40 years ago, anc 
the drinkers were more*utterly drunken. Tenants should be 
forced to keep their houses clean. On one occasion he had a 
property in Polmadie. His factor told him that one of the 
tenants was likely to pollute the whole building. He knew the 
husband was a decent man, and he got the sanitary inspector 
to visit the house The woman was greatly put about and 
threatened him with an action, but the remonstrance had the 
desired effect. 

Do you think the Corporation should try that policy?—] 
would not like to make any suggestion; but I think something 
should be done. They should endeavour to get the law or 
their side. Continuing, witness said that a great deal of build 
ing was going on in the suburbs just now—particularly ir 
Partick and Govan. 

The wages in the brickmaking trades were taken from a 
own pay-sheets. Before the women workers became wha 
they called good hands, they required to be a season at the 
business. 

As a builder he considered that the work done by building 
operatives to-day was better than it was forty years ago. | 
did not think they got as much work done, but there was 
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provement in the quality of the work. He was not aware I thought you objected to the ratepayers paying in another 
it a large number of masons were idle during the winter. | way ?—Yes; they should leave it to the builders. 
, did not think the Corporation should supply houses for the What is the difference between the two ?—I think there is. 


rking classes. Water and gas were different things. He | a great difference. I would not make the municipality builders. 
| not think municipal credit should be used for any purpose | I do not think the municipality can build as cheaply as 
it would bring the Corporation into competition with private | builders. 
iiders. He did not know how the Corporation could dis- Would you be surprised to learn that about 1888 the rate 
minate between the deserving poor with limited incomes | under the Improvement Act of 1866 was 2d. per 1/. on the 
4 others not so decent. He objected to the Corporation | rental of the city, and that since the Corporation began to 
iIding houses for the working classes.. There was no scarcity | build there has been no rate at all?—But you have not pro- 
houses for any section of the community in Glasgow. vided for the class you displaced. 

Of course you know that the Corporation have held their You are anxious that the authorities should deal with dirty 
nds for some time in the closing-up of insanitary houses, | tenants. What solution have the landlords for dealing with 
d that there is a probability that they will resume activity | this class ?—The landlords would willingly co-operate with the 
d close a great many within the next few years -—They are | authorities in removing all nuisances. » 
und to do so, for it is desirable and necessary that over- Z 
ywding and insanitary conditions should be ended Who 
1 supply the cheap houses as a substitution for those so 
sed? The supply will always meet the demand; at least, 
it has been my experience for the last forty years. 

He knew there were a great many back lands in Glasgow. 
» would clear them all away, and if the front land was a 
ystantial building he would gut it out and redivide it. He 
uld take stringent measures with the undesirables. If they 
ald not get them dislodged from their old haunts he would 
quire ground in the country, to which he would take them 
d make them work. 

You say that builders have been busy for the past five years, 
that they have not been paralysed by the proposals of the 
poration ?—They have been building a different class of 
use. Rents of room and kitchen houses had increased 
thin the last ten years, but builders had been putting in 
illeries and kitchen ranges, and these extras increased the 
it. There might be a class of people who had a wage of 18s. 
veek. He could give no information about the class. 

The Chairman: In regard to this scheme of yours for the 
poration purchasing ground, condemning unworthy houses, 
d selling it for what it would bring, for the purpose of erect- 
x workmen’s houses, and debiting the difference to the rate- 


INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP. 


ON Monday at a special meeting of the Council of the Charity 
Organisation Society, Sir George Livesey read a paper on 
‘‘ Industrial Partnership and the Prevention of Distress” He 
said that the question as to how industrial partnership was to 
prevent distress was difficult to answer. Industrial partnership: 
was more than simple profit-sharing, which was but the first 
step in that direction. In its complete and ultimate form, as. 
he understood it, it was a real partnership—beyond mere 
salaries and wages—of capital and labour, of employer and 
employed in the business in which both were engaged ; it was 
a partnership in capital and therefore in the profits on capital, 
in responsibility and in actual management. He thovght that 
when this became general the whole class of workmen would 
have been lifted to a higher plane, and they would be owners. 
of property and would be thus removed from the risk of distress. 
due to temporary depressions of trade. But this was a dream, 
and any man who thought it might come true would be regarded: 
asadreamer. The first step was to dissipate that pessimistic 
opinion. When the Gas Workers’ Union was master in the 
retort houses of the South Metropolitan Gas Company in the 
yers—is that not making the ratepayers pay for giving com- | autumn of 1889 he thought that possibly at some future time 
table houses to these people ?>—Not necessarily. they might be again free. Within three months: that was 
If this ground is worth 5/., and the Corporation only get realised, but it never occurred to him as possible that in a dozen 
s, the ratepayers have to pay the 3/. 10s. of difference. Is | years or so nearly every man would be a shareholder in the 
at not just the ratepayers giving cheap houses to these | company, that some 4,009 men would possess in the ordinary 
ople >—I agree. stock or on deposit with the company 170,coo/, or over 4o/. 
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‘per man on the average; that numbers of working-men who 
said that they could never previously save a penny were pos- 


sessors: of too/. or more, a good few having become owners of | 


their houses; that three employés—two workmen and one clerk, 
elected by their shareholding comrades—would be sitting on 
the board and taking part as directors with credit to them- 
selves and with advantage to the company; that since 1889 a 
‘dispute or a difficulty or a difference of any kind between the 
workmen and the company had been unknown, and that such a 
spirit of co-operative goodwill should prevail on the part of the 
men generally as entirely to relieve all who had to do with 
them from every trace of anxiety. This was, however, an 
isolated case. He went on to give other particulars, showing 
that co-partnership of capital and labour was no mere dream, 
but a practical solution of a very difficult problem, namely, the 
reconciliation of those two apparently diverse but really 
identical interests. Speaking generally, the great weakness of 
this country was that our great working population had no 
share in its vast accumulated property, which was the cause of 
the thriftlessness of the English. The French, he said, were 
thrifty because they were property owners. He was of opinion 
that this difficulty would be removed, and that the twentieth 
century would do for the English working or wage-earning 
class what the nineteenth century did for the middle class, 
The wonder was that the wage-earners, having no stake in the 
‘country, were so patriotic. But they were not contented with their 
lot, and that discontent would grow until it became a real danger 
to the State unless those who had the power and influence to 
remedy it—namely, the employers—took the matter seriously 
in hand. The trend of the working classes seemed to be 
strongly towards Socialism, which meant ruin all round, but if 
they were made property owners all that would be changed 
and they would certainly become thrifty, and having a real 
interest in the country they would take their part in its govern- 
ment with credit to themselves and to its general advantage. 
In fact he saw no other way of combating Socialism. Given 
the opportunity and such encouragement as was possible, our 
working men were not so thriftless as was commonly supposed. 
Their thriftlessness was due to the fact that they regarded as 
hopeless any attempt to accumulate, and therefore did not try. 
When the South Metropolitan Gas Company started their 
profit-sharing system they gave the men the option of leaving 
their annual bonus in the company’s hands at interest, and, to 
the surprise and pleasure of all, no less than 45 per cent. did 
save it. This percentage had gradually increased until at the 


| the difficulties in the way of itsadoptionand success? The first , 


distribution last year it had risen to well over 80 per «¢ 
saved. This was the strength of the system. If the an, 
bonuses had been regularly withdrawn, no permanent ‘I 
would have resulted to the workmen, and the profit-sha, 
system would have been a failure and would certainly eet 
abandoned long ago. If industrial partnership was to be SOg: 
an agent in our industrial life, and incidentally in the preven | 
of distress, how was it, he asked, to be made general, and whaty 


chief difficulty was that employers generally did not see 


importance, and were not, therefore, disposed to take it up 
to give the necessary time and attention to secure success, | 
employers could be enlightened on the subject, the joint-st) 
system, by which all great industries were now worked, || 
just the thing. -It was a partnership, and all that was necess. 
was to include the wage earners. This could be done,| 
recommended by the Labour Co-partnership Association, , 
paying the profit-sharing bonus partly or entirely in shares in | 
concern. Another difficulty to the introduction of the syst, 
was the dislike of the trade unions, for the ultimate success| 
co-partnership meant that employers and employed would, 
one, and therefore there would be no need for the trade un| 
as it now existed. It would, in fact, be superseded b:: 
superior system. Partnership in businesses, such as railway ¢ 
other companies where employment was regular and const, 
was, he believed, quite possible and practicable ; but wh 
employment was casual and uncertain the co-partnership syst 
was at present scarcely applicable, and unfortunately from thi 
fluctuating businesses mainly came the distress caused by wi 
ofemployment. Of course, there wete many and great di 
culties, but there was also great danger to the industrial co 
munity and to the State. Something must be done, and} 
appeared clear that it must be in the direction of co-partn, 
ship, which he thoroughly believed was the goal of Brit 
industry. Employers were doubtless in many cases fearful 
the result of bringing their workmen into partnership, whi 
need cause no surprise; but, so far as his experience we 
working men responded most satisfactorily to the trust th 
employer reposed in them. If and when the working clas: 
became possessors of property, one indirect effect in the Dp 
vention of distress would be that employment would be mi 
regular and constant, for they would not be merely laboure 
but, by virtue of their thrift and savings, active promoters 
productive industry. P| 

A discussion followed. | 
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Tue definition of the “sky sign” in the London Build- 
ing Act is more comprehensive and elaborate than usual, 
for it means “any word, letter, model, sign, device or 
representation in the nature of an advertisement, announce- 
ment or direction, supported on or attached to any post, 
pole, standard, framework or other support, wholly or in 
part upon, over or above any building or structure, which 
or any part of which sky sign shail be visible against the 
sky from any point in any street or public way, and includes 
all and every part of any such post, pole, standard, frame- 
work or other support.” But a case was brought before 
Mr. FRANcis, at the South-Western Police Court, by the 
Battersea Borough Council, which failed on account of the 
vagueness of one word in the definition. Does “upon” 
mean contact with the outer part of a thing or “up on” it? 
The advertisement in question projected from the front 
of a building at a considerable height from the ground, 
but not above the roof, in Northcote Road, Clapham 
Junction. The theory of the Borough Council was 
that the words ‘wholly or in part upon” brought 
the sign within the scope of the Act, for when 
seen from beneath it appeared against the sky. On the 
other side, the contention’ was that “upon” signified 
above a building. The magistrate, after visiting the build- 
ing, came to the conclusion thai the board was not a sky sign, 
for to come under the Act the sign must be on the top of 
a house. If the Borough Council were right then every 
advertisement board in London is a sky sign, and would 
have to be removed. The summons was therefore dis- 
missed with costs. Mr. FRANcIs’s decision is justified by 
the declaration of the Act that sky sign is not to include 
“any sign on any board, frame, or other contrivance 
securely fixed to or on the top of the wall or parapet of any 
building, on the cornice or blocking course of any wall, or 
to the ridge of a roof, provided that such board, frame or 
other contrivance be of one continuous face and not open- 
work, and do not extend in height more than 3 feet above 
any part of the wall or parapet or ridge to, against, or on 
which it is fixed or supported.” 


Ir is not surprising that after the revelations about the 
so-called tiara of SAITAPHARNES, now in the Louvre, the 
authorities of other museums should endeavour to excul- 
pate themselves from the charge of having negotiated for 
its purchase. An announcement has been made in Berlin 
which is evidently inspired by the EMPEROR on the subject. 
All knowledge of the tiara in the Louvre is repudiated. It 
is admitted, however, that in the summer of 1895, before 
the tiara found its way to Vienna or Paris, a gold crown 
with an inscription which it was pretended was found in 
South Russia was offered to the Berlin museum. The 
purchase of it was seriously considered. Before the money 
was paid, ERNEST CurTIUS, the director of the excavations 
at Olympia, a scholar whose name will always be identified 
with Greek archeology, examined the work. He was able 
to announce in July 1895 to the Berlin archzologists that 
the crown was a falsification. The purchase was not con- 
cluded. The crown could therefore not be said to have 
been acquired for the museum, and further knowledge of it 
is not acknowledged. 


THERE are five grades in the Legion of Honour, viz. 
chevaliers, officers, commanders, grand officers and grand 
croix. The last is, however, restricted to those who have 
rendered extraordinary military or political services. Grand 
officer may therefore be considered to be the highest 
decoration obtainable in France. The centenary or the 
French School at Athens and of the utilising of the Villa 
Médicis in Rome as a school of art has been celebrated by 
the elevation of two painters and two archzeologists to the 
rank of grand officers. One is M. WILLIAM ADOLPH 
BoucEREAv, who in 1850 won the Prix de Rome at the 
same time as the late PauL Baupry. After a long career 
of success M. BouGEREAU, who is a native of La Rochelle, 


is president of the Society of French Artists. His works 
are generally on a large scale and are pleasing to all classes. 
M. JEAN JAcQUES HENNER was born at Bernwiller, and is 
therefore an Alsatian. His paintings are comparatively small, 
and he has a preference for heads and figures in profile. 
But the smallest of them always asserts itself in any gallery 
in which it may be placed in the Salon. Although his 
pictures are highly prized, the artist is not ambitious to gain 
a reputation for productivity. The name of M. PERROT 
must be familiar in England through the translation of his 
great ‘‘ History of Art in Antiquity,” which he prepared in 
co-operation with the late M. Cuiprrz, the architect. But 
that work is only one of his claims to distinction. For 
severa! years he has directed the Ecole Normale, which is 
the most advanced of the educational institutions for 
literature. M.Lron Heuzery, the fourth grand officer, is 
the professor of archeology at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
His life has been devoted to Greek work, and his authority 
is unquestioned on whatever relates to antiquity and which 
can be supposed to have any bearing on Greek art. 


THE trustees of the Manchester Infirmary on Friday 
last formally accepted the offer of 400,000/. by the 
Manchester Corporation for the site of the existing build- 
ings. Authority was also given to the Board of Manage- 
ment to obtain plans and estimates for the erection of new 
buildings on the Stanley Grove site. Mr. JoHN Tuomson, 
chairman of the Board of Management, said they proposed 
to invite architects who desire to prepare plans to send in. 
applications, together with particulars of their experience 
in hospital construction. The Board will then select a 
number, perhaps ten or twelve, of the most likely names, 
not confining themselves to Manchester, and will ask the 
selected architects to submit drawings and estimates, allow- 
ing to each firm a sufficient sum to cover expenses. 
Expert advice will be obtained for judging the merits of the 
designs submitted. The plans which may be pronounced 
the best will be laid before the trustees as soon as possible 
for consideration. ‘The competition it will be seen will be 
limited, and will not be restricted to architects living in 
Manchester. Whoever is successful will, it is to be hoped, 
be more fortunate than those who gained in the last 
competition, but who were not enabled to see their designs 
realised. 


RANWORTH CuHuRCH, in Norfolk, is being restored 
under the direction of Mr. J. T. MickLeTHwalTE, F.S.A. 
A sum of about 1,900/. has been expended, and 2,441Z. will 
be required in addition. As one means towards obtaining. 
the money an account of the rood-screen has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. JARROLD & Sons. It is written by Mr. 
E, F. STRANGE and illustrated by Mr. H. P. CLirrorp. 
The screen is remarkable. There is no doubt it supported 
a wide loft of which only a part exists, and for that purpose 
two timber buttresses of graceful form were introduced 
which give novelty to the structure. In the panels are 
figures of saints painted in vigorous style. They are 
suggestive of florid German work, and Mr. STRANGE con- 
cludes they were derived from a set of prints by a German 
artist. There is no information forthcoming either about 
the maker or the donor of the screen. It is an /nteresting 
example, and when in a perfect state must have caused 
delight to all who looked on it. The description of the 
screen is worth possessing as an archzological essay, and’ 
the purchaser has the satistaction of knowing that any profits. 
from the sale will help the restoration fund. 


REINHOLD Bxcas is one of the sculptors of whony 
Berlin should be proud. His group Sorussia at the 
Exchange, his statues of SCHILLER, A. von HLUMBOLDT, 
BisMARCK, and especially the great monument of the 
Emperor WILHELM, are among the most important orna~ 
ments of the city. He has held the appointment of. 
director of the chief atelier for sculpture in the Academy, 
and many prominent artists were benefited by his skill. 
Herr Brcas, after twenty-five years’ service, has resigned 
the office to Professor Lupwic ManzeL. His departure is 
likely to cause a secession, and it may be that a rivab 
institution will be set up. 
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Tyres or CostuME: ANGLO-SAXON AND NORMAN. 


OPTICAL REFINEMENTS 
VENICE. 


OME of the shortcomings of the churches which repre- 
sent Italian Gothic have been occasionally pointed 
out. It was found, for example, that the arching which so 
often forms the principal décorative element of the exterior 
of many a building was, without any apparent reason, not 
throughout of uniform radius in the same arcade. The 
lines of the panelling or decorative arching were not 
always continuous from base to roof. Shafts of columns 
occasionally varied in length, and then there could not be 
uniformity in the capitals. Many other peculiarities, or 
rather irregularities, were noted. Indeed, it has been 
supposed the style owes its character to travestying Classic 
forms. The absence of unity is explained by saying that 
an Italian church was not often commencéd and completed 
under the same supervision. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that, compared with other styles, little attention was 
given to the study of Italian Gothic. It was rarely used as 
a direct source of inspiration in this country, and did not 
in consequence receive that scrutiny which comes from 
measurement in detail. At a later time, when photographs 
could produce more exact views than were hitherto possible 
by drawings, any aberrations which presented themselves 
were ascribed to defects in the lenses. 

The discoveries of PENNETHORNE and PENROSE might 
be supposed to be suggestive of the possibility of discover- 
ing deviations from exact perpendicular and _ horizontal 
lines in Italian churches. There was no reason why 
similar efforts to compensate for the weakness of vision 
should be abolished with Paganism. ‘The early Christian 
masons and their successors were not, perhaps, distinguished 
by their knowledge or skill, but they might be considered 
as having sufficient ability to continue a practice which at 
an earlier time was adopted. It would be wrong to assert 
that the modification which consisted in the substitution of 
one kind of line for another was unknown in Italy in the 
Christian period. Only a general knowledge is to be 
obtained of the characteristics of the buildings, for, as we 
said above, men do not investigate structural pecu- 
liarities unless they have some confidence they will be able 
to turn their researches to account. As a rule it will be 
found that English architects rarely become enthusiastic 
over the class of work which was produced in Italy for a 
long time prior to the Renaissance. Until JoHN RUSKIN 
made St. .Mark’s the subject of his impassioned prose- 
poetry, we believe most English visitors would agree with 
Jos—epH Woops when he asserted that the exterior of the 
building surprises by its extreme ugliness rather than by any 
other qualities. The. countless columns, he said, were the 
spoils of Constantinople and the Levant, but the capitals 
were so rude he thought they could be only home manu- 
factured. 

In spite of Mr. Rusxrn’s eloquence, it has been diffi- 
cult to utilise St. Mark’s or any of the older churches as 
models for English buildings. If they could have 
served in that way it would not have been left to an 
American professor to disclose the remarkable refinements, 


IN ST. MARK'’S, 
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Italian buildings. But he deserves credit for his earnest 
ness when so many people were indifferent. French archi- 
tects are reputed to be familiar with all the subtleties of. 
their art, but it was reserved for Professor GooDyEAR to. 
demonstrate there were horizontal curves in the Maison, 
Carrée at Nimes as well as in the Parthenon. 
covery does not seem to have earned for him much 
gratitude from Frenchmen, and no notice appears to have. 


been taken by any of the English architectural societies “a 


about what he has succeeded in revealing concerning Italian _ 
practices. We have already on more than one occasion 
endeavoured to suggest what Professor GoopyEzaR has 
accomplished. But as St. Mark’s, Venice, has of late 
attracted increased attention through its escape from. 
destruction by the fall of the Campanile, we desire to. 
return to the subject, especially as that building has: been, 
made the subject of. his most exhaustive investigation. om 

In 1870 Professor GoopyEaR noticed that the casing of. 
certain piers in St. Mark’s had been cut obliquely so as to, 
fit and correspond with a system of vertical inclinations, 
which receded outwards. The leans of the pillars could, 


therefore, he thought, not be less ancient -than the casing . (a 


itself. He subsequently came to the conclusion that the 
Venetian basilica was no solitary instance of a departure 
from verticality. But not until 1895 was he able, with the 
aid of an engineer, to make a special survey of the pheno-, 
mena in St. Mark’s. The results when systematised confirmed _ 
his former conclusions. They also recalled what JoHN 
EVELYN wrote in 1666 about Old St. Paul’s, viz.:—* Finding - 
the maine building to recede outwards, it was the opinion. 
of Mr. CuicHLey and Mr. Prat that it had been so built 
ab origine for an effect in perspective in regard of the. 
height; but I was, with Dr. WREN, quite of another judg-. 
ment, and so we entered it; we plumbed the uprights in, ~ 
several places.” Apparently neither WREN nor EVELYN 


believed in deviations to obtain the effect of verticality. 


The matter received so little attention from preceding. 
observers—for even Ruskin judged of irregularities without , 
any elaborate measuring—we can understand why Professor 
GOODYEAR was anxious to have his discoveries certified by. 
the engineering architect of St. Mark’s. When the proposa! 
was unfolded to him, Signor Saccarpo was “‘politely 
sceptical as to constructive widening or spread.” On exami-: 
nation with the Professor, ‘he frankly acknowledged that. 
he had not previously realised the full amounts of the out- 
ward leans as these were made known to him through the 
published measurements’ of 1897.” The difference is not 
slight. The north walls lean back about 16 inches and the, 
south 15% inches. No settlement of foundations could, 
produce so large’ a deviation without a collapse. Signor; — 
SACCARDO at once realised that the leaning must have been: — 
intended for constructive purposes. : 

Afterwards he prepared a statement or certificate testi- — 
fying to the accuracy. of the demonstrations. According to — 
him the inclination of gables and pinnacles, which was not; — 


‘unusual in Mediaeval architecture, is visible in the principal: — 


facade of St. Mark’s. It is otherwise on the lateral facades 
owing to the architect who restored them thirty years ago: 


illusions and examples of constructive asymmetry in so many ( Not understanding the artifice, and arranging the pinnacles: 


That dis- 


_ struction. 
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in an upright manner. It is also observable in the neigh- 
bouring Porta della Carta, which is of Renaissance con- 
The principal facade of St. Mark’s is besides 
laid out on an inward curve. The pinnacles are of unequal 
height and rise towards the centre. Signor SaccaRpo gives 
credit to Professor Goopyear for discovering the forward 
leans of the lower columns of the facade, while those over 
them are perpendicular, the leaning inward of the interior 
piers supporting the larger domes, and the convex curvature 
of the parapets of the galleries connecting the arcades of 
the transept. Although some distortion may have been 
caused or, at least, augmented by the pressure of the 
masonry on the yielding soil, the deviations are too uniform 
to be regarded as purely accidental. 

Signor Saccarbo accorded permission for the closest 
examination.. Professor GoopvEAR undertook a series of 
plumbing experiments in order to ascertain how far 
different parts of the building varied from the perpen- 
dicular. This was undoubtedly an onerous task, and the 
full report of the results is to be found in one of the memoirs 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. Drawings 
and photographs show the very numerous points at which the 
observations were taken. 

Professor GoopvEAR believes that the refinement of 
widening the vertical lines in the rising direction is 
nowhere so consistently applied as in St. Mark’s. He 
thinks it originated in the belief of the builders that it 
was an improvement. We have become so accustomed to 
“absolutely rectilinear buildings, with mathematically 
accurate measurements of construction and with absolutely 
symmetrical correspondence in all architectural members 
and features, which has even exalted these things as an 
ideal of perfection in building; that the whole subject of 
architectural refinements is a matter of difficult apprehen- 
sion.” At St. Mark’s there is no doubt that the effect 
of spaciousness in the upper portion of the church is much 
enhanced by the arrangement. It is also clear that the 


_ graceful bend of the verticals is preferable to the rigidity of 
_ the straight line. 


wy 


It is remarkable that with the Renaissance there came 
indifference to the old method. It was practised, however, 
as late as the time of PaLLApio. Professor GCODYEAR 
has discovered the phenomenon in the facade of St. 
Ambrogio, Genoa. Signor De ANDREIS, an engineering 
architect, says that the lower part of the facade has a 
vertical inward inclination of about 20 centimetres in a 
height of 50 metres. The church was erected about 1590 
from the design of a Jesuit priest. Probably it is the only 
Renaissance example of the treatment existing in Italy. 


_Theadoption of the practice was different in an earlier time. 


Thus the architect in charge of Pisa Cathedral has testified to 
the correctness of Professor GoopyEar’s statements that the 
facade of the Pisa Cathedral was intentionally inclined in 


_ the original construction; that all the curves of this building, 


both the horizontal and the vertical, were intentionally 
made in the original construction ; that the oblique lines of 
the interior galleries were built as they now appear; that the 
main exterior cornice is oblique by construction. In the 
ancient church of St. Ambrose, Milan, it was found by 
plumbing that a pier in the nave nearest to the choir receded 
6 inches at the capital. Many similar instances are also 
cited. ; 

It is hardly to be expected that Professor GOODYEAR’S 
discoveries will have any immediate effect on modern archi- 
tectural designs. But if it can be realised that true lines 
were not always formerly adopted the peculiarity should be re- 


spected. In Medizval structures some deviations of the plan 


have been considered symbolical, but it is doubtful whether 
Duranvus himself wou!d be able to interpret the widenings 
and forward inclinations as having any reference to 
mysticism. ‘The Greeks being mathematicians there is no 
hesitation in considering their variations as evidence of 
great skill in construction. Why there should be any 
hesitation in the case of the Medizvalists is not easily 
explained. 


A Site in Cathedral Avenue, Calcutta, has been recom- 
mended for the Victoria Memorial Hall.. In order to have the 
building fully displayed it will be necessary to remove the 
existing goal. The sum of 50 lacs of rupees having been sub- 


‘SCribed, the work is likely to be soon commenced. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN. 


By Percy L. MARKS. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FENESTRATION AND PORTALAGE. 


TREATISE ofthis nature, though essentially devoted 
to the principles of design, would scarcely be fulfilling 
reasonable expectations in the absence of some notes on 
fenestration and portalage. The former is, indeed, a 
matter of great importance since the repeal of the window 
tax—within the memory of many still living. - To say that 
light comes as well and efficiently through a square hole as 
through artistic dressings would be an:unworthy plea for 
neglected consideration of fenestral decoration; such a 
plea being established, mutatis mutandis, objection should 
not seriously be raised to the sack as the staple article of 
clothing. 

Window treatment has been, of course, a matter 
receiving consideration even from early days, but with its 
history this treatise is not concerned. 

Some remarks on window treatment have already been 
made in an earlier chapter. In continuation, it will have 
been gathered from the generai trend of these articles, fenes- 
tration should be ancillary to the plan, to the extent that 
the building’s requirements call for certain general dis- 
positions. But such requirements being, satisfied, the 
disposition of the windows should be guided by the 
artistic demands of the elevations, and to this extent the 
latter will guide the plan. 

It is generally allowed as a theory, that the super- 
position of windows should be in a graduated scale from 
heavy to light,’ from the lowest storey upwards. That 
many disregard this maxim is a matter of common know- 
ledge, and truly it may be carried to excess, whilst con- 
taining a principle of fundamental value. — ne point that 
it is. of importance to remember, is to vary the window 
head sufficiently to prevent monotony, but not to an 
extent that will create an appearance of restlessness. In 
this connection, it may be noted that whilst the Italian 
palaces possess considerable artistic merits, some of them 
show unvaried repetition of detail to the very limits of 
tedium. 

It may be also noted with advantage that an excess of 
square window heading is preferable to an excess of semi- 
circular treatment, the preference depending merely on the 
form, as referred, to earlier. Sometimes the elevations, as 
treated, create the impression that their designers pin their 
faith for obtaining elegance (an abominable quality) on 
the minimum use of squareness; a certain meretricious 
pleasingness (the word may pass muster for the occasion) 
is often obtained; but is as far removed from good design 
as it can possibly be. 

Fussiness is not design, nor is emasculation. Some 
people think—and of that number is the writer—that the 
Apollo Belvedere is a greater chef-d’euvre than the Venus 
de Medici. In other words, the highest beauty results 
from a well-considered combination of strength and grace. 
And whilst these are effective in latitudinal combination, 
they are also, as has been intimated above, to receive 
attention in graduated treatment in a vertical direction. 
The Greeks and Romans were pioneers in fine art, more 
particularly the Greeks, and a study of their methods will 
well repay for the time so devoted. 

As is sufficiently well known, however, the ancients did 
not develop window treatment to a large extent, but the 
principles apply as for general decoration. 

Everything else being equal, it is advisable to. contract 
the width of the window openings to a slight extent 1n pro- 
portion as they are placed at levels above that of the 
average spectator; but this contraction in width may well 
be accompanied by multiplication in number, and by this 
means due balance will be preserved. 

Whether the window openings shall be flush with the 
wall surface, or whether they shall project or retreat must 
be decided in each case on its merits, and its possibilities— 
similarly as to the “style.” 

A means of obtaining adequate lighting to large rooms 
without risking a surfeit of small openings is to provide 
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and extended display. To effect this not only are such 
details as mullions and transomes forbidden as a rule, but | use will be found desirable. 
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fewer and larger openings, which can be. rendered ‘fantastic outlines for window cases; in well-regulated — 


artistically pleasing by the use of mullions and transomes. | simplicity is to be found the most satisfactory treatment. 
And. here may be noted a difference of treatraent neces- , The use of pedimented window heads should be much 
sary according as the requirements are utilitarian or other- , more restricted than it has been for centuries ; a pediment’ 
vise. In premises for retail trade the object is to obtain a 


is rather meaningless except as the crowning glory of a 
maximum of window for the twofold object of good lighting | facade. It is not desired here to labour this theoretically 
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asa principle, but as a matter of practice the restricted 
If, however, pedimented — 


oh bars and ventilating gratings -or panels are reduced to | heads are to be’ used, they should be ‘advisedly limited to 
the utmost, and the constant endeavour is to increase the | the highest of the main storeys. An “attic” which is 


area of the plate glass. 
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distinctive window treatment; a series’ ‘of’ circular lights 
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avill often look effective, though even the greatest purist 
should not take objection to square-headed “ attic” windows, 
whether or not surmounting circular-headed windows 
to lower storeys. 

The term “window case” has been used a few lines 
above. ‘There is, of course, a distinction between this and 
a mere window opening. By the former is to be under- 
stood a more or less decorative enclosure of the opening, 
but to a greater extent than is provided by the Gothic 
and early English Renaissance treatment. The various 
contours of arches, the ‘‘ long-and-short” stone dressings, 
the toned brick dressings and other modes of treatment for 
window openings are sufficiently well known The Italian 
Renaissance window case may be very effective when 
well-proportioned.. In the accompanying fig. 71, various 
outlines of window openings and “cases” are given, for it 
is true that an inch of illustration is often as valuable as a 


yard of text. 
(Zo be continued.) 


ART FORGERIES. 


N a letter to the Zzmes from Florence, Mr. B. Berenson 
‘says:—Whether the famous tiara of Saitapharnes turns 
out to be a forgery or not, the discussion will have done much 
-good in bringing before the public the general question of 
forgeries. That there is nothing impossible in the Louvre 
authorities falling victims to fraud is proved by at least one of 
their recent purchases. The body that could buy the obviously 
<inquecent copy of Desiderio’s famous Pw¢/o at San Lorenzo, 
believing this statue of forms at once mincing and puffy to be 
WDesiderio’s own handiwork, would seem to be the natural prey 
of the clever forger. 

And if a responsible committee, living under the continuous 
menace of public reproach, is thus liable to error, how much 
more the irresponsible private buyer. Last spring at Christie’s 
there was exposed for sale, and’ in fact actually sold for a 
welatively large price, a picture by a now well-known Sienese 
forger, a picture that several of us had seen brand new on the 
painter’s easel, before it underwent the process of staining 
and cracking and “worm-holing.” To draw “un po’ di 
mistero””—a little mystery—over the face of a picture is a 
process well known in Italy; and even for those who live there 
and keep their eyes open, the veil of mystery is not always 
easy to lift. For the Italians, from the Quattrocento on, have 
always been clever forgers, and the technical skill of the race 
that produced the greatest European school of painting is by 
no means dead. Taste is dead, and honesty has not yet come 
to take its place; but extreme dexterity remains. And this 
-dexterity is now more and more turned to account to satisfy 
the constantly increasing demand for old masters. Their 
facility enables these forgers, as soon as’ the public begins to 
get on the track of a certain kind of falsification, to change to 
another style so different that only the eye trained to know a 
‘painter’s work as the expert knows handwriting, almost by the 
pulse-beat vibrating -in the stroke, can follow the Protean 
/metamorphoses. My Italian friends addicted to this practice 
are constantly bringing me fresh specimens of their skill hoping 
‘to wring from me the confession that this time, at least, I could 
not, left to myself, have followed their doublings. 

It is by no means an unknown case in literature that a 
writer may possess great talent as a forger, while being in- 
-capable of doing even mediocre work on hisown account And 
60 it is with these imitators in paint and bronze and marble. 
When left to themselves, without a classical model, they can 
produce nothing but vulgar and flashy specimens of the ‘Art 
Nouveau,” which, in his heart, the average Italian greatly pre- 
fers to anything in his fatrimonio artistico he is so eloquent 
about But as imitators they are admirable, betraying their 
native bad taste only in the most subtle ways that may well 
escape even the best educated dilettante. There are, indeed, 
amateurs who take the ground that, if the work of art is beauti- 
ful, it makes no difference whether itis a modern forgery or a 
genuine production. These people forget that a large part of 
our enjoyment of art depends upon the good-will which we 
‘bring to its contemplation . No considerable work of art but 
has its defects; but we forgive them, we even do not see them, 
if we are well disposed to the object as a whole. But the 
moment the fatal word “forgery” is pronounced these defects 
“Start into prominence, and little by little our loss of associative 
pleasure reacts upon our vision, and we actually see the object 
-€S less and less beautiful. 

The curious thing is that. these Italian forgers, unless they 
chance to be dealers as well, which is often the case in Italy, 
omake very little money by this work. A few hundred francs 


for all born forgers (the born forger is scarcely less common 
than the born artist) forging is its own reward. A volume 
would scarcely suffice to develop this theme—and what a 
fascinating volume, by the way, it could be, if one did not con- 
fine oneself to art alone, but included literature and even 
scholarship. But to return to our subject. It is the dealers 
who make the enormous profits out of the credulous amateurs 
and ignorant gallery directors A dealer who is also a forger 
hes an undoubted advantage; and in this connection I 
feel that the public ought to be especially warned against 
some of the cleverest. dealer-forgers whose centre of 
operations is Florence. These artists get hold of old ruined 
panels with just enough patches of the original paint left 
on them to enable them, if suspicion is aroused, to experiment 
on these carefully chosen parts with sulvents that would destroy 
modern work, and to point triumphantly to their resistance as a 
“scientific proof” of the picture’s genuineness. The rest of 
the panel they fill in, with undemable skill, in the style of 
Filippino Lippi, Ghirlandajo, Raphael—whom you will, 
according as they think they can snare their purchaser. . Their 
productions are rarely to be found in such a vulgar place as a 
shop; they are “discovered” in old palaces and castles, some- 
times in the most out-of-the-way villages of Tuscany, and they 
boast an undisputed pedigree, sworn to by some spendthrift 
scamp bearing an historic name. What wonder if the 
unsuspecting American or English buyer is taken in, especially 
if the dealer has the cleverness to hypnotise them by dangling 
the picture before their eyes as an unheard-of bargain. 

If my remarks have been followed to this point, it may per- 
tinently be asked how the well-meaning collector is to escape 
the forger? Escape absolutely he never can. Even the 
expert buys his experience at the cost of his purse and his 
vanity. He can only hope to avoid being too grossly deceived 
if, having a definite passion as well as talent for the subject, 
he devotes himself seriously to training his eye to distinguish 
quality. Let him not imagine that a practical acquaintance 
with last year’s forgeries will prevent his falling victim to this 
year’s crop. Moreover, let him not pay the slightest attention 
to supposed pedigree or provenance, nor to the various papers 
and documents and alleged traditions that purport to guarantee 
the genuineness of a work of art, for these are much more 
easily forged than the work of art itself, nor is there anything 
to prevent a picture being’ painted or a marble carved to 
correspond with a description in a perfectly authentic docu- 
ment Nothing but a fine sense of quality and a practised 
judgment can avail against the forger’s skill Technical, docu- 
mentary, stylistic standards may all be satisfied, but the one 
thing the forger cannot do is to satisfy the standard of a 
specially trained taste, and to avoid betraying himself by some 
mannerism of his own which the experienced eye can learn to 
detect. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE second annual general meeting of this Society took 
place on Monday, at 13 Harrington Street, Liverpool, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. John Woolfall, the president 
for the ensuing year. Other officers elected were :—Messrs. 
T. E. Eccles and P: C. Thicknesse, vice-presidents; Hastwell 
Grayson and Gilbert Fraser, hon. secretaries; James Dod, hon. 
treasurer; Alan G. James, hon. librarian; H. P. Mortes and W. 
Glen Dobie, auditors. The following were elected Fellows of 
the Council:—Messrs J. Dod, H. Hartley, E. P Hinde, E. A. 
Ould, S. Pugin, W. E Willink and Professor F. M. Simpson. 
Associates elected for the Council were:—Messrs Alan G. James 
and A. Thornley. The annual report showed that the past 
session had been marked by steady progress The total 
membership was now 154. The most important event of 
architectural interest during the year had been the preliminary 
cathedral competition. The report stated that. the City 
Council had just held'an important competition for workmen’s 
dwellings, in the. conditions of which it was carefully stated 
that they reserved the right of rejecting all the plans sent in 
and entrusting the work to the city surveyor. The City 
Council had adopted this course. Their action, however, in 
putting architects all over the country to great trouble and 
expense and then rejecting the plans, although legal, was very 
regrettable, and would probably affect future competitions. At 
the close of the proceedings the President. alluded to this 
matter and remarked that if the Corporation asked archi- 
tects to send in plans any plans submitted by their own officials 
should be put side by side with others and the whole should be 
judged on their merits. 


The District Council of Wolstanton have consulted Mr. 
R. E. W Berrington, M.I.C.E., of Westminster and Wolver- 


will satisfy their happy-go-lucky natures, for the adventurous, | hampton, to advise them as to the sewage disposal of the 
are-devil spirit of the Renaissance is still alive in them. And: various townships in their district. 
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TESSERZ. 
Uniformity in Architecture. 


HE development of the organ of order in the human 
system, by the application of it in every description of 
physical arrangement, is at once the most conclusive proof of 
its existence and of its imperative nature. As an acquired 
rule of life, itis an habitual possession, but it is more primi- 
tively of an instinctive origin; because those who are most 
‘distant from its acquirement are equally ready to own its 
supreme value and to envy it in others. In commercial affairs, 
the want of it is a disgrace ; in domestic life, it is the matron’s 
ambition ; in dress, it is perfection. It isadmirable in business, 
for its convenience ; at home, for its comfort; and personally, 
for its example. The influence it has upon architecture pro- 
duces, as one of its results, uniformity. In defining the ex- 
pression uniformity, it is considered as alluding to jhe 
correspondence or similarity of the parts of an object, o roo 
objects collectively, with each other, in the formfe atonfi 
whole. Architecture, which is often mentioned in the same 
breath with painting and sculpture, must on this topic be 
separated. The copyist of nature, in the various forms of 
creation, finds nothing either so far similar in itself, or with 
other objects, to justify the term uniformity in its representa- 
tion. Were the human figure to be delineated in a geometrical 
manner, with each limb corresponding in altitude to its op- 
posite, it certainly might then be uniform, but it would not 
properly depict life; and, in fact, any attempt to extract such 
a principle of exactitude from the appearances of natural pro- 
ductions must fail, whea their infinite multiplicity of variations 
seems quite to banish such a thought. Although architecture, 
in this particular, cannot claim to be an imitative art, it is the 
more so one of invention, in suiting itself, by constructive 
uniformity, to the reasonable habits and tastes of mankind. In 
erections of more than ordinary altitude, as, for instance, towers, 
steeples, domes and the like, where they are seen from many 
points of view and at considerable distances, rising above 
inferior objects, they usually present the same appearance in 
each prospect. In the case of such a building being ona 
circular plan, a more complete uniformity can be achieved than 
in anyother form, and hence such a form becomes the most 
simple and compulsory occasion for its adoption.. When the 
purposes of a structure will admit of, and be best answered by, 
uniformity in its interior arrangement, it follows, as a matter of 
course, that the same may be kept up throughout its exterior, 
provided it is insularly situated; and no architect would 
neglect such an opportunity, by not adopting so desirable a 
method. This kind of uniformity may be generally attained in 
designing sepulchres, baths, fountains and minor architectural 
erections ; but its most frequent and important application is in 
churches and other buildings, either for congregational or 
limited assemblies In many of such instances it happens, as 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, that the whole building, both plan and 
elevation, may be bisected by an imaginary line, with the 
nicest impartiality, leaving to each half the exact reflection of 
itself in the other; though each, being so separated, is no 
longer uniform, but derives its merit in this respect from being 
exactly similar to the other; thus producing, as it were, a united 
effect by a twofold accordance. This manner of disposal in 
architecture, while it leaves every room for uniformity of details 
and general similitude of character, works its ultimate advan- 
tage by restricting its great likenesses to the smallest possible 
number of portions; and which, to judge by the above 
example, powerfully conduces to grandeur. There isa singular 
specimen of uniformity, somewhat of this class, in the Ban- 
queting House at Whitehall, where the front and its reverse are 
precisely similar, though, of course, completely hidden from 
each other. 


Fabric Accounts of Exeter Cathedral. 


The records at Exeter contain interesting information. The 
painting in the lady chapel has existed’since 1301. There isa 
bill for painting in that year forty-nine bosses, and otherwise 
colouring the vaulting. There are thirty-one in the lady chapel 
and eighteen in the two side chapels. In the first year of the 
fourteenth century the lady chapel was completed, for it could 
not have been painted and coloured until the wall part was 
finished. The windows present very early specimens of that 
period, and the bosses are carved in a great variety of foliage, 
all the leaves being gilded and the branches painted in different 
colours. According to the accounts, the roofs of the two side 
chapels were painted in imitation of the sky, with the gold 
stars and silver moons’ For the eight windows, four on each 
side, which form the presbytery, or eastern part of the choir, 
the Chapter possess a bill taken from the accounts of 1301, 
showing that one Master Walter, the glazier of those days, 
received 4/. Ios. each for glazing the whole of those eight 
windows. The quantity of glass in each window was exactly 
named. The two side ones contained 1,271 feet of glass, 
according to the bill. Each of them was 25 feet high by Io feet 
broad, and contained 275 square feet of glass. Each cost 


| 62, 10s, The smaller clerestory windows, 19 feet by 10 fess 


cost 4/. 10s, The whole of them were filled with stained glass, — 
The episcopal throne was placed where it stands in 1317,: It. 
used to be referred to the date of 1470, but Sir Gilbert Scott 
pronounced it on first sight to be of the earlier date, and since 
then the bill has been found for it, supporting his judgment, 
It was built by Bishop Stapleton in 1317. It was entirely of 
wood, was 57 feet high, and contained a number of figures that _ 
are now lost. It was of carved oak, and was originally 
coloured, The oak for it cost 4/. 105., and the carving 67, tos, 
There is also a bill for the carving of thirty large bosses of the 
vaulting in Bishop Bytton’s time, in 1305. They were carved 
for 55. apiece, the work being done on the ground, and then 
the bosses were lifted to their positions. Every fourth boss 
was the key of an arch, so that if it were removed the whole 
arch would fall. There are very happy devices used in the 
carving of the figures, and the style adopted was a favourite 
mode of ornamentation. 8 
Detail and General Effect. ae 
If we are content to put up with detached and piecemeal 
beauties we may be satisfied with anything, for that must be a 
most vile production indeed in which every one of the parts, 
taken merely as parts, is absolutely bad. Architects so very 
rarely attempt what they can claim exclusively as their own, 
that it is chiefly by the general conception and treatment of 
their subject, by the adjustment and collocation of the various 
divisions and subdivisions, that they can show any superior 
taste or originality. Their columns and entablatures are little 
more than so many formule, the property of no one in parti-- 
cular, and to be appropriated only by a felicitous combination 
with all the rest. What is it but the admixture of his pigments. 
and their collocation on the canvas that distinguishes the 
able colourist from the dauber? The palette of the one is just 
as richly furnished as that of the other. What is it except his - 
power of masterly collocation and combination that constitutes. 
a great musical composer? His gamut is just the same as. 
that of others ; he has no new elements of sound ; his magic 
lies in the mastery with which he elicits, from those common 
to all, new and striking combinations peculiarly his own, — 
What, again is it, save the same power that distinguishes a noble 
poetical diction and style’ from an ordinary one? Is it not 
precisely that harmonious and eloquent disposition and 
structure which any other collocation of: the very same words 
would fail to produce? It is arrant stuff, then, far worse than 
sheer nonsense, because more pernicious, to talk of the propor— 
tions of individual parts if there be no aggregate proportion— 
no proportion, as regards feeling and taste, in the arrangement — 
of the parts themselves. The best that can be said of works so 
constituted is that they have shaped out the material of which 
others may avail themselves with better success. Too minute 
criticism, which looks exclusively to the separate items of a. 
design without at all attending to their. result or gross amount, 
has been one great bane of the art. It fosters a narrow petty 
taste, an attention to insulated particulars or circumstances, — 
with very little consideration of, or regard to, the whole. The 
study of general effect and proportion alone is not to be recom- 
mended, quite the contrary, since too much care cannot be 
bestowed upon detail; but then it must:be as detail, as be 
finishing touches and working up of what is ably conceived. 
No minutiz should be suffered to escape attention ; nothing” 
should be slurred over, as we generally find to be the case; 
yet, as a first and most important step, it is requisite that the; 
elements of a superior design should be established in. the 
leading ideas. So very far is general propriety or beauty from 
excusing inattention to individual merits, that unless every, 
single feature and its detail be appropriately finished up the 
ensemble will become a mere sketch ora crude unsatisfactory — 
production if considered in any other light, and it surely need! 
not here be observed that when we come to execute in such 
expensive materials as stone or brick something more -than & 
sketch, however clever it may be, ought to be looked for. It is 
all the more necessary to insist upon this, because, although 
even the authority of Palladio would not now persuade many 
to fall into the grosser errors with which his buildings andi 
designs abound, architects of the present day too readily con- 
tent themselves with merely avoiding radical vices of that 
kind. They certainly commit fewer solecisms, but it is not 
quite so certain that they give us a greater number of positive 
beauties. If their orders are better because copied from the 
antique, it seldom happens that we find much else to admire, 
or anything very felicitous that is peculiarly their cwn. a 
The Carracci and Eclecticism. - 
The Carracci, the founders of the Bolognese school, though 
not absolutely equal to their great predecessor Correggio in 
chiaroscuro, excelled him in design, and perhaps in some other 
branches of painting. Lodovico, in particular, is highly and 
justly extolled for the modest breadth and affecting simplicity 
of his style, and pointed out by Sir Joshua Reynolds as the best 
model for that dignified tone, that solemn twilight, so produc: 
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tive of sentiment, and so properly and exclusively suited to 
all subjects of a grave, philosophical or religious character. 
Lodovico, with his two cousins, Annibal and Agostino Carracci, 
attempted by selecting the beauties, supplying the defects, cor- 
recting the errors and avoiding the extremes of their prede- 
cessors, to unite all the excellences of the art and form a 
perfect style; a plan which has been derided by some eminent 
critics as absurd, visionary and impracticable; but as they have 
neglected to show wherein the different merits of the different 
schools are incompatible with each other, so they have failed 
to convince us that the attempt to reconcile them was ill- 
judged, and tended directly or indirectly to mediocrity and the 
extinction of character. What if the Carracci have not com- 
pletely succeeded? What if they be in some degree inferior 
to each of those whom they proposed to imitate in his parti- 
cular way—to Michel Angelo in design, to Raphael in expres- 
sion, to Titian in colour and to Correggio in force and harmony 
of chiaroscuro? The combination, as far as it goes, is excel- 
lent; and that it is not more so is undoubtedly owing to 
nothing absurd in the attempt, but to insufficiency of ability to 
carry it properly into execution. For where is the proof that 
all the different beauties of art are not in perfect unison with each 
other? That the whole is more difficult to grasp than a part 
is not to be denied; but let us beware of making our feebleness 
the measure of possibility. Had there been more correctness 
in the drawing, more elevation in the character and more truth 
in the expressions of the JVoéée, the celebrated picture by 
Correggio, can it be supposed that its effect would therefore 
have been less splendid and fascinating? and had the Z7ams- 
figuration, by Raphael, partaken more of Michel Angelo’s 
grand style of design, and of the breadth and splendour of 
Correggio’s chiaroscuro, which the subject seems particularly 
to demand, can it be supposed that these excellences would 
have lessened in any degree the truth of expression which it 
now possesses, and that it would therefore have become 
insipid? Can it be supposed that Zhe Hours Leading out the 
Horses of the Sun, painted by Giulio Romano, would have 
been less poetical and celestial had they possessed more 
harmony, brilliancy and truth of colouring? Celestial 
objects, according to our conceptions of them, differ from 
terrestrial ones not in essence but in beauty, not in principle 
but in power; and our representations of them should possess 
all the splendour and effect, as well as all the vigour, spirit 
and elevation of character possible. 
spirit and character it was doubtless owing that in spite of, and 
not by the aid of defects, Giulio Romano’s horses became 
objects of admiration; and had these excellences been joined 
to the others with which they are always associated in our 
minds, the effect of the work must have been proportionally 

eater, and it would have consequently stood still higher in 

e scale of art. 


Stained Glass Preserved by Le Noir. 


_ Atthe time of the French Revolution Le Noir, the antiquary, 
had sufficient influence with the governing powers to remove 
some of the more beautiful pieces in Paris, to collect the frag- 
ments and to preserve the whole from further demolition by 
placing them in a national museum. Others were bought by 
dealers to be sent to England, In Le Noir’s catalogue the 
following examples are mentioned :—Abbot Suggerius placed 
stained glass in the church of Notre-Dame about the year 1150, 
but the subjects were in general small and the artists unknown. 
At the Cordeliers there were moral subjects taken from 
domestic life in the thirteenth century. In the church called 
“La Jussienne” (Egyptienne). was the Legend of St. Mary the 
Egyptian, 1390, and the family of Charles VI. in the Orleans 
chapel. Herron, 1430, made a window at St. Paul’s on the 
subject of Paradise. From the Temple, 1471, were taken Life 
and Death of our Saviour in a large size, by Albert Direr. As 
the glass was thick he drilled the eye-balls to give them 
brilliancy, which method was afterwards, adopted with 
frequency. They once filled twenty windows. From the 
Célestines, 1490-1560 —The works of Bernard van Orlay, born 
at Brussels and patronised by the Emperor Charles V. 
Having much drapery of blue semée de lis, he coloured the 
glass only on one side, he then drilled the figure of the fleurs de 
lis on the surface and stained them yellow, and after that opera- 
‘tion shaded the whole and passed it through the fire. From 
the chapel of Vincennes.—The works of Jean Cousin, a scholar 
of Raphael, who has painted the most admired windows 
in France, so beautiful that they imitate the pictures of 
Giulio Romano on canvas. There are portraits of Francis I. 
and Henry II. as large as life. From the Minimes de 
Paissy.—The works of Robert Pinaigrier, who was employed 
by Francis I. at St. Victoire, chiefly royal portraits. 
He stained the windows of the cathedral at Chartres, and 
‘was much employed at Paris, at St. Jacques la Boucherie 
and St. Croix, &c, but a beautiful collection of his works from 
‘St, Etienne du Mont is still preserved. From the Castle of 
‘St. Ecouen.—Story of Psyche, executed from cartoons of 
Raphael in chiaroscuro by Bernard Palissy, 1545, originally 


To a certain portion of- 


thirty pieces, twenty-two of which were preserved. They are 
painted only on the surface and not stained throughout. Le 
Noir has published a series of etchings from them. Others 
from the designs of Primaticcio and Parmegiano are scarcely 
less beautiful. Church of St. Gervais —Works of Perrin, from 
the designs of Eustace le Seur, in chiaroscuro. The windows 
of the choir in 1587 were done by J. Cousin. The sons of 
Robert Pinaigrier—John, Nicholas and Louis—who were very 
eminent at the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
contributed to adorn this church. Church of the Feuillans.— 
The Life of John de Ja Barritre, the founder, in twelve com- 
partments, by Benoit Michu, 1706. 


Illusions of Intersecting Lines and Planes. 


When a straight line is cut by a series of concentric circles 
or arches of such circles, or when it is cut by small arches of 
circles slightly curved, or when it is cut by a number of other 
straight lines at very oblique angles, the straight line thus cut 
no longer appears a straight line. A slight refraction, as it 
were, or bending, appears to take place at every intersection. 
Hence if such intersections were to occur in any combination of 
forms, such a combination could not be beautiful. Burke 
might have said that this defect of beauty arose from “ sharp- 
ness of angles causing a twitching or convulsion of the optic 
nerve,” and his conjecture would not have been a very 
erroneous one, however incorrect would have been its mode of 
expression ; for the effect is produced by the action upon the 
retina of sharp luminous spaces contained by dark lines, which, 
like the action of luminous points and close parallel lines, 
invariably disturbs vision. In the beautiful forms of Grecian 
architecture no such intersections of lines are found. The 
combination of straight lines, which forms so remarkable a 
feature in Greek temples, takes place at right angles, and it is 
in the pediment alone where the lines meet obliquely. There, 
however, the trilateral form was necessary to complete that 
general harmony which arises from the vision of triangular, 
quadrangular and curvilinear forms, and the injurious effect 
which arises from the meeting of lines obliquely is prevented 
by the discontinuance of the lines at their point of contact. 
But the most interesting illusions connected with the vision of 
forms are those which relate to plane surfaces stretching out 
from the eye or walls standing in front of it. When the cele- 
Lrated philosopher Bouguer was in Peru he made a number of 
valuable exper:ments on this subject. When ascending with 
his companions the steep flanks of the Cordilleras of the Andes 
ne found that they became inaccessible when the inclination to 
the horizon was from 35 deg. to 37 deg. The traveller could 
no longer make his way unless he found stones to serve him 
for steps or clung to the shrubs and plants in his path. Under 
these circumstances M. Bouguer and all of his party agreed in 
estimating the inclination of the slope at 60 deg or 70 deg. 
In continuing these observations, he found that the difference 
between the real and the estimated or apparent inclinations of 
planes stretching from the eye varied from o deg. to 25 deg. or 
30 deg. at a maximum. When the plane is horizontal the 
apparent plane rises above the horizon about 4 deg. or 5 deg. 
The difference between the two increases as the real plane 
becomes more inclined, and at a particular angle not exactly 
determined that difference is about 25 deg. or 30deg. The 
difference continues even when the real plane is inclined 9 deg., 
or is vertical like the wall of a-house. But what is very curious, 
the apparent plane is still above the real plane when the latter 
dips below the horizontal line, or, in other words, the real 
plane or declivity is more steep than the apparent one. When 
the inclination of the descent is between 20 deg. and 25 deg. 
the real plane and the apparent plane coincide, and passing 
this angle the real plane is less steep than the apparent one. 
When the plane is a vertical wall rising above the spectator 
Bouguer has found that it appears to hang over, as if it were 
falling towards the observer. When the planes are horizontal 
and extended, such as a flat champagne country, the same 
eminent observer has found that its form as well as its 
inclination is changed. Such a plane has the appearance of 
a curved surface, the curvature of which approaches to that of 
an hyperbola, having its centre at a certain depth (greater than 
the height of the-observer’s eye, but not double of it) below the 
feet of the observer, with its first axis very short and its second ° 
axis very long. The first part of the curve, where it springs 
from the observers feet, is sensibly coincident with the 
asymptote, or inclined 4 deg. or 5 deg. to the horizon. Beyond 
this the curvature increases, but quickly degenerates into a 
straight line. When the height of the observer increases the 
centre of the hyperbola is the more depressed, and the 
asymptote the more inclined to the horizon. When the 
spectator is placed at a great height above the plane the simple 
dimensions of the curve do not at all change in the same propor- 
tion. The centre of the hyperbola from which the asymptote 
sets out is more depressed in proportion, and the angle which 
the asymptote forms with the axis becomes more acute, but 
the part of the ground which appeared to coincide with the 
asymptote acquires always a greater extent. 
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many buildings, but there was not one among them of 
which he was more proud than the group known as Clifton 
College. One proof of this is seen in the introduction of 
himself and the headmaster in the view of the library we 
published. So soldierly an architect, if he were still 
amongst us, would be prouder on learning that no less 
than three hundred and twenty-eight of the youths who 
studied in his buildings served in the South African war 
and the death-roll was forty-four. It was wisely decided 
that there should be some memorial of the part taken by 
so young a school on behalf of the country. It was 
difficult to determine what form it ought to assume. 
Eventually the projects were narrowed to three, viz. an 
architectural monument on the terrace overlooking The 
Close, a gatehouse in College Road, and an ante-chapel. Old 
Cliftonians throughout the world were asked to state their 
preference. An architectural mouument was found to be 
the favourite. The competition was confined to Old 
Cliftonians, and Mr. R. SELDEN WorNuUM was appointed 
assessor. The first prize of 25/7 was awarded to Messrs. 
W. S. PauL & R. C. Jamgs, the second to Mr. E. W. 
MarsuHali, and the third to Mr. P. S. WorTHINGTON. 
The design selected shows a four-sided pedestal of Bath 
or Portland stone, with a brass tablet on each face, and 
surmounted by a bronze figure. What kind of statue is 
not yet settled, but Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., suggested that 
it should be a soldier with the motto ‘ Faithful unto Death.” 
It is intended to carry out the design of Messrs. Pau & 
JAMES, and to ask for further subscriptions. The amount 
collected or promised is 1,309/, but from 1,700/. to 2,000/. 
will be needed to realise the scheme, including the statue. 


A COLLECTION of notes on the repair and restoration of 
buildings has been issued by the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, and is being sold on behalf of the 
Society by Mr. Batsrorp. It contains a cozy of the 
principles of the body as set forth in a declaration which 
appeared in 1877, and which still governs the action of the 
committee. Some of the charges made against the Society 
are rebutted. The notes will enable those contemplating 
restoration to realise what is desired by the Society. It is 
often supposed that the objections raised to the proposals 
of architects are only whims, and that there is little uni- 
formity in the manner of dealing with buildings or criticising 
projects...The collection of notes will, to some extent, 
make it necessary for contradictory decisions to be avoided. 
‘The, Society would be more. successful if there was 
less assumption of infallibility, and that may be 
partially checked by the publication of the principles which 
are intended to guide the committee, at least for the 
present. 


THE announcement that a party of fishermen had 
dredged from Greek waters in the neighbourhood of 
Solona the statue of a man in good condition may relate 
to one of the fabrications now common, but it would not 
be. unreasonable to expect a work of ancient art to be 
found there. -Solona does: not immediately adjoin the sea, 
in fact it is a couple of hours’ journey to the coast. But 
Delphi is still nearer. In both places statuary was once to 
be seen. Delphi still commands attention from its ancient 
history, and it has been selected for excavation, but Solona 
is neglected. It was once a flourishing city, but on that 
account it suffered. Pausantas speaks of a temple to 
MINERVA, of which ‘no remains have been discovered. 
The largest mosaic pavement in Greece has survived in 
Solona, and it suggests that the origin of the art was likely 
to be in Greece. Chryso or Chrysa, which lies between 
Solona and the sea, was at one time a small republic, and 
its suppression had consequences which eventually led to 
the conquest of Greece by Puitip of Macedon. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
LONDON CITY AND MIVLAND BANK, &c, BROAD COURT, W.C. 
i ee building, together with the adjoining block of 
offices and flats, forms part of the Bedford estate. 
Messrs. Howarp & Co. were the builders, the materials 
employed being Portland stone and Fareham red bricks. 


been much copied in London. The windows are not set. 
back but are flush with the brickwork. The bank is of 
fireproof construction throughout. The whole block was. 
completed within twelve months. ‘The architect is Mr. R_ 
SELDEN WoRNUM. - 


OFFICES OF NORTH-®SASTERN RAILWAY COMPANy, 
MIDDLESBOROUGH. 


ci ae North-Eastern Railway Company have lately 
erected a block of offices in Middlesborough for the 
housing of the staff engaged in the supervision of the. 
northern division of the railway and in the management of 
their extensive docks. 
A convenient site closely adjoining both the railway and 
the docks was obtained by clearing a block of cottages. 
forming the acute angle at the corner of Dock Street and | 
Grey Street, upon which the company erected a building, 
four storeys in height, the ground floor being raised about. 
3 feet above the street level. a 
The ground floor consists of a large and handsome 
room used for meetings and interviews, two offices arranged 
en suite for the docks department—one for estate work,. 
and one for the district superintendent of the railway. The 
first floor contains five rooms for the district super- 
intendent, and two for the use of the engineer to the docks. 
The second floor consists of suites of offices which may be 
used for the future extension of any of the departments, or 
for letting to independent tenants. The third floor is. 
arranged into rooms for storage or lumber. A room is. 
specially provided on the ground floor for the range of tele- 
phones used in the several departments. The main 
entrance doorway is from Dock Street and is about the 
centre of the facade ; the vestibule is about 9 feet wide. 
and gives access to the main staircase, and the corridors,. 
which run the whole length of the building on each floor,. 
are about 8 feet in width. The main entrance doors and 
the vestibule screen are of polished oak. The flooring of 
the entrance and the corridors is of concrete, faced with 
cement. The staircase is constructed of stone, with 
handsome metal balustrade, hard wood polished hand-rails. — 
The rooms and corridors throughout are lofty and well- 
lighted, the windows being fitted with ventilating sashes... 
The warming is by “Well” fires of neat design, con--. 
structed.in glazed brickwork. ‘The walls of the entrance: 
and corridors have dados of glazed brickwork with bases 
and strings of excellently manufactured faience supplied 
from the Burmantofts works at Leeds. The upper parts. . 
of the walls are finished in washable distemper. Ample 
and well arranged and ventilated sanitary accommodation. . 
is provided on each floor, the fittings being supplied by- 
Messrs. DouLron, of Lambeth. The building is lighted. 
throughout by electricity supplied from the generating 
station of the Company, the work having been carried out 
by Messrs. GraHam Bros., of Middlesbrough. The 
lavatories have Bunsen gas-burners as a provision against 
frost in severe weather. : os 
The furnishing is by the North of England School. 
Furnishing Co., of Darlington. —— 
The building is of brick and terra-cotta througheut, . 
from the works of the. Burmantofts Company, Ltd. — The» 
front is of a rich red colour and of handsome and 
pleasing design, broken by moulded cornices, deeply’ 
recessed door, window and other openings, with flanking 
pilasters having moulded caps and bases, and with an 
octagonal bay window having a low bell-shaped roof at the” 
acute angle at the junction of the streets. It will be. 
observed that the material has been admirably adapted to 
suit the design in this case, as in many others which we? 
have already illustrated. ron ead 
The design of the building was prepared by. Mr. Wm. ' 
Bett, the architect to the North-Eastern Railway Com- - 
pany ; and the contractor for the whole of the work’ was 
Mr. H. Barry, of Scarborough, ee @ 
ADAPTED COPY Uf, HAMPTON COURT GATE. =| 
E have already referred to the reproduction of the 
famous gates by Messrs. Hart, Son, Pearp & Co.’ 
It will be seen from the illustration that the new work 1s at: 
least equal to the old, and sustains the reputation of the firm... 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—WORCESTER: THE WEST DOOR.  -- 
THE NORTH PORCH. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
MEETING of the Association was held on Friday even- 
ing last, Mr. H. T. Hare, president, in the chair. 
Mr. BANISTER F. FLETCHER read the following paper, 
which was illustrated by lantern views. 


- Andrea Palladio: His Life and Work. 


Of the early life and parentage of Andrea Palladio there 
exists but little information. All his biographers, with the 
exception of Paolo Gualdo, describe him as having been born 
in the year 1518. The latter, however, informs us that he was 
born in 1508, thus making him just ten years older; but, un- 
fortunately, there is no further confirmation of this statement. 
Palladio’s father, was a. mason at Vicenza, where he died in 
1545. Though we should much like to know some of the 
circumstances of his boyhood and the various influences and 
episodes which contributed to his success in after years, all 
we are privileged to learn is from Palladio himself, for he 
tells us that he early possessed a great love and natural 
inclination for architecture, and that as a boy he read Czsar’s 
“Commentaries,” and imagined and designed the bridge over 
the Rhine from Czesar’s written description, afterwards utilising 
this over the Bacchiglione, near Vicenza. 

Gualdo mentions that Palladio also seriously studied mathe- 
matics, which he considered an essential part of an architect’s 
education. His humble birth is corroborated by Leoni, who 
describes him as of “mean extraction,” adding, “that in con- 
sideration of his great abilities, and as a reward for the honours 
he did his native city, he was made free of same, and received 
into the body of the nobility.” But this honour only came to 
Palladio when his fame was established throughout the whole 
of Northern Italy. It is evident that his early life was a 
studious one, and we naturally infer that a most excel- 
lent education was conferred upon him by his father, 
he mason Pietro, who, in all probability, sacrificed much to 
cure his son’s future. The latter appears to have soon deserted 
sculpture for architecture, meanwhile also studying the works 
of Vitruvius, Alberti, Michelozzi, Cronaca, Serlio and San Gallo. 

In accordance with the custom of the times, Palladio 

possessed a patron in Gian Giorgio Trissino. It was with this 
yatron that he first visited Rome in 1541, when he was thirty- 
hhree years of age. He must have been exceedingly industrious 
juring this visit, as his drawings of the Classic buildings in his 
reatise testify. He visited at various periods Ancona, Rimini, 
Naples, Capua, Pola in Istria and Nimes. In May 1547, we 
so hear of his visiting Tivoli, Palestrina, Porto and Albano, 
eturning to Vicenza in July, and taking with him nine books 
ntitled “L’Italia liberata dai Goti” In 1551 he is for the 
hird time in Rome, “in the company of Venetian gentlemen.” 
_ His time there was spent in earnest researches among the 
uins of her temples and edifices; a time of hard Jabour, of 
heasuring minutely, and theorising, the results of which he has 
anded down to posterity in his valuable writings on architecture. 
de says:—“I began, with the utmost accuracy, to measure every 
ninute part by itself, and, indeed, I, became so scrupulous an 
xaminer of them, not discovering that anything of this kind is 
erformed without the justest reason and the finest proportion, 
hat I afterwards, not once but very often, took journeys to 
everal parts of Italy, and even out of it, that I might be able 
fom such fragments to comprehend what the whole must 
eds have been, and to make draughts accordingly. I thought 
1s an undertaking worthy of a man who considers that he 
fas not born for himself only, but likewise for the good of 
thers.” 

During his stay in the ancient city no doubt he came often 

1 contact with many of the great artists of the day. Here 
€ could gaze upon the great achievements of Bramante, such 
5 the Cancellaria and Giraud palaces, and the little Temple of 
: Pietro in Montorio, and upon ‘the works of Raphael, who 
led in 1520 He could study the progress of the cupola of 
t. Peter under the masterly direction of Michel Angelo, and 
*€ this great master’s work on the Palazzi dei Conservatori 
ithe Capitol. The work of Baldassare Peruzzi at the Palazzo 
‘etro Massimi, and of Antonio San Gallo at the Farnese Palace 
ere also completed at the time of his first-visit to Rome. 

In Palladio’s writings we find interesting information re- 


garding the architects and painters of his day. Especially 
does he eulogise Vasari, whom he styles “a painter and 
architect of great merit.” We also find mention made of 
Sansovino, who died in 1570, accompanied by much praise of 
the buildings erected by him. Other contemporaries are 
mentioned, amongst these being San Micheli, the great mili- 
tary architect of the Renaissance, whose special work is. 
evidenced in his fortresses and palaces at Verona. 

We have no information regarding Palladio’s marriage,. 
neither do we find any mention made of his wife. He had a 
family of four sons and one daughter. The eldest son, Marc 
Antonio, became a sculptor, like his father ; we find him living 
at Venice in 1588, and he died in 1600. Leonidas, who 
assisted his father, died about 1574. We read of his directing 
the building of the dome at Montagnana in 1566. Orazio, 
the third son, studied law in Padua in 1564 and died in 1574. 
Silla, the youngest, was an architect, and assisted by Scamozzi, 
completed the Teatro Olimpico, upon which his father was en- 
gaged at the time of his death, and died about 1627. Zenobia 
married Della Fede, a goldsmith, whose name appears inscribed 
in the guild at Vicenza, 

Before the year 1564 Palladio was in legal documents 
called “of Vicenza” and “inhabitant of Vicenza.” In those 
relating to the marriage of his daughter he appears as “civis 
Vicentine,” a distinction worthy of mentioning in the days of 
the Republic. 

None of the honours conferred upon Palladio can exceed 
the publication of his works, which was undertaken with much 
courage and diligence by Ottavio Bertotti Scamozzi, who 
measured, drew and restored his buildings. This book con- 
tains most interesting engravings and commentaries, showing 
much learning and scholarship. It embraces four large 
volumes, of which many editions have appeared both in Italian 
and French. Though infirm for a long time, Palladio never- 
theless continued to take an active part in the building of his. 
edifices, and when finally the end came it found him at work 
upon one of his finest efforts, the Teatro Olimpico, finished 
after his death by his son Silla and Vincenzio Scamozzi. 

Palladio’s death was a great grief and loss to his loyal 
native city, which revered him not only for his genius, but for 
his many,other virtues—for he was both amiable and benevo- 
lent, and beloved by his workmen. 

. Principles.—His principles are best exemplified in his 
buildings, but a striking point about many of them lies in the 
fact that he was not slavishly bound by his own rules as to the 
proportions of the Classical columns and their entablatures. 
Like many another, he was an exemplar of the saying that a 
genius can.be above rules. Although he refers in detail to the 
various parts of a building and their proportions, he has left no 
information as to the design and composition of structures as a: 
whole. It has been held that he was specially in favour of ob- 
taining size and dignity in his composition by including two 
storeys of his facades within one order. This has been said to 
have influenced English architecture in contrast with the pre- 
cepts of Vignola which were followed in France; but Palladio 
employed both methods equally, while he was also fond of 
marking his ground storey with rusticated blocks of masonry, 
expressing his first floor (Jzanmo mobile) by an order, and his 
upper (or attic) storey by flat pilasters. He also employed the 
attic storey, seldom used by other masters, in lieu of a great 
crowning cornice. 

His style has been defined as a mean between the severe. 
use of ancient forms and the licentious style of those who 
reject all rule whatever. Speaking generally, the plans of 
his buildings were suitable to the requirements of the Venetian 
nobility for whom they were erected. The fact that they 
are not well suited to our present requirements cannot detract 


from their stateliness and convenience when considered’ in. 
relation to the age in which they were erected and the climate | 
of Italy. The disposition and proportion of his apartments. 
in regard to each other are often exceedingly happy and 
effective. Some have found fault with the magnificence and 
display which are observed in some of Palladio’s facades, but 
here, again, we must remember for whom and for what pur- 
pose they were built. His clients were Venetian noblemen, 
eager to display their power and position by the erection 
of grandiose buildings, which he provided in his spacious. 
columned vestibules, grand staircases, galleries, libraries and. 
colonnades. 
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His architecture was essentially columnar and not fenes- 
tral, and his entablatures were proportioned to the column 
with which they were associated, whereas his predecessor, 
Sansovino, occasionally employed an entablature dispro- 
portionate to the columns, as at St. Mark’s Library, in which 
windows are placed in a deep frieze. 

Columns were sometimes placed on pedestals in order to 
give additional height, sometimes not so. The pedestals never 
seem to have been decorated with panels, sunk or raised, al- 
though this feature is so treated in Palladio’s book. | Fluting is 
generally omitted from the columns, and this was probably due 
to the fact that they were frequently formed of brick and stucco, 
materials which were unsuitable for fluting in long lengths. 

Palladio’s knowledge of the details of ancient Roman 
architecture was extraordinary, yet his inventive genius was 
considerable, and we seldom find that he repeated any of his 
designs. On the contrary, his fagades abound with various 
dispositions of the orders, in addition to which he obtained 
effect and contrast by the judicious use of plain and rusticated 
walling and the use of arcades. His rustication is often 
excellent in design and scale, and gives considerable character 
to his buildings, not in an excessive way, as at Florence, but as 
a set-off to his columns and their entablatures. In the 
design of his arcades he appears to have preferred the 
larger order embracing two storeys, with small pilasters 
placed behind them to carry the floor of the upper 
gallery, In these arcades, semicircular arches usually rest on 
piers in conjunction with a trabeated arrangement adopted 
trom ancient baths. A favourite arrangement (of the basilica), 
however, was one in which he divided the interval between two 
piers in three parts by small piers, or columns, with an arch 
only covering the central aperture, a combination which seems 
to have been copied from some colonnades at Diocletian’s 
palace at Spalato. 

‘ In the design of his doors, windows and niches, simplicity 
seems generally to have been sought after. Fewness in num- 
ber and largeness in size was his aim. The openings were 
generally crowned by pediments, alternately angular and 
circular; but these were never broken—a rococo feature in 
which he did not indulge. On these pedimented openings he 
occasionally placed reclining sculptured figures, probably copied 
from Sansovino or Michel Angelo. 

The entablatures to his orders are generally unbroken, but 
happy effects are sometimes obtained, as at the basilica at 
Vicenza, by projecting the columns beyond the main face of 
the wall and breaking the entablature around these projections. 
In the profile of mouldings he was specially careful; the 
architraves and friezes were generally plain, the latter 
being sometimes pulvinated, and his cornices have the consoles 
and other ornaments carefully centred over each other. 
Interior decoration seems to have been somewhat neglected, 
owing, no doubt, to want of funds. 

Public Buildings.—The arcades surrounding the three sides 
of the Gothic Consiglio or Town Hall at Vicenza (also known 
as the Basilica or Palazzo della Ragione) are probably the 
most important of Palladio’s works. Riccio in 1496, Spaventa 
in 1498, Sansovino in 1538, Serlio in 1539, and Giulio Romano 
in 1542 were all engaged at various times on the faulty Gothic 
arcaiies of the original structure. Finally, fresh designs were 
prepared by various architects and were submitted to the vote. 

Three were chosen, one each by Spaventa, Giulio Romano 
and Palladio, with the result that the latter’s design was finally 
adopted by ninety-nine votes against seventeen. It was com- 
menced in 1550 and completed in 1614. It was constructed in 
stone brought from Piovene, and this stone has weathered in a 
remarkable manner, and gives to the building a beauty which 
Palladio’s stucce designs do not possess and will never attain. 
It is curious that he says very little about the basilica himself, 
except that “ there is another of them in Vicenza, of which alone 
I have given the draughts, because the porticoes around it are 
my own invention, and I make no doubt but that this edifice 
may be compared to the ancient fabrics, and to be reckoned 
among the noblest and most beautiful buildings erected since 
the time of the ancients, as well on account of its largeness 
and ornament as of its matter, which is all hewn stone, 
extremely hard, joined and bound together with the utmost 
care.” 

The hall around which the arcades are arranged is 171 feet 
long by 68 feet wide. It has a semicircular roof covered with 
lead, hipped at each end. The ground storey supports an 
upper one by means of vaulting, the upper storey to the roof 
being about 70 feet. By referring to the plan we see at once 
that the width of the arcade bays is determined by that of the 
piers of the Gothic hall which they surround, these piers 
dividing the interior of the ground storey into seven compart- 
ments in length and three inwidth. With these measurements 
(height and width), which could not be departed from, it is easy 
to see that Palladio had to decide on a design controlled and 
influenced by these data. He marked each storey by an order, 
the Doric to the ground storey and the Ionic to the upper one, | 
these being formed as half columns backing on to a wall of 
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considerable thickness, and their entablature returned back to: 
this wall at each column, thus giving a vertical expression and 
preventing the squat proportion. which would have resulted 
had the cornices been continued round the facade without a 
break. 

Furthermore, the height of the ground floor arches on the — 
facade had to be considerably less than the hall, because the. 
entablature of the order occupied some depth, and the arcade 
had to be beneath this. A statue crowns the balustrade over 
each pair of columns, and thus an unusual and difficult pro-_ 
portion of bay was cleverly handled. It is in the design of the ~ 
space between the principal columns that the beauty and 
originality of this building is found. A space approximating a” 
square is contained between the main columns as vertical lines, — 
and the base of these columns and the underside of their~ 
entablatures as horizontal bounding lines. It is particularly in 
his treatment of these that Palladio has shown his skill, and — 
produced a so/if which to this day is known by his name. 
He has filled in this square space with four columns, placed in 
couples about 3 feet 6 inches from the main piers, and sup-~ 
porting a cornice from which springs a semicircular arch A 
covering an opening twice its width in height. In the spandrels _ 
are circular openings. = 

The treatment of the angles of this building also shows the - 
master hand. Here he was without restrictions as to width, . 
and he has decreased this by placing the coupled secondary” 
columns nearer to the piers, and by doubling the main columns ~ 
at the angles, or, rather, by placing an extra angular three-* 
quarter column which shows on each face This diminution of - 
width of bay and the doubling of the columns give an appear-— 
ance of strength to the angles of the facade which is very - 
pleasing. The basilica is such an important creation that a- 
few words as to its detailed proportion may not be out of” 
place. i ae 
The order to the lower storey is Doric, consisting of half 
columns about 2 feet 8 inches in diameter, attached to a wall 
about 4 feet 4 inches thick. The columns are about eight 
diameters, and the entablature is slightly over a quarter of the 
column in height. The smaller Doric free-standing columns” 
to this storey have the same proportion as the larger, but they” 
have a circular base, no doubt with the intention of prevent-~ 
ing inconvenience to pedestrians. These small columns have: 
a cornice, in height about one-eighth that of the columns, of the” 
type shown, and from this springs the semicircular arch. Bc 

The upper storey is ornamented with a large and small 
Ionic order, both placed on the same continuous pedestal 
about a quarter of the height of the larger columns, these 
latter being 2 feet 3 inches in diameter and 8} diameters in 
height. Palladio has not here followed his own rules” 
nor those of Vitruvius, who says “that when the columns 
are placed over each other the upper one should be a quarter. 
less in diameter than the lower,” whereas in this case it is only. 
one-sixth. A balustrade one-fifth of the Ionic order in height 
crowns the facade. The height of the Ionic entablature is) 
about one-fifth of the height of its column. The smaller free~ 
standing columns of this order are 1 foot 2} inches in diameter 
and 8 diameters in height The capitals are of the Grecian 
type, and have circular plinths and cornice similar to that on 
the lower storey This building must rank as Palladio’s maste 
piece; the peculiar charm it now possesses is also much | 
enhanced by the beautiful weathering of the stone. ee i 

The Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza is a good example of 
Palladio’s skill in planning. In this building he was not im 
any way bound by precedent, as suggested by some who have. 
only studied his work superficially. On the contrary, he well 
knew how to accommodate the principles of Classic architec- 
ture to the special circumstances of his own designs, modifying 
according to need the proportions, forms and distribution of tl 
parts. ; art 
Palladio’s studies in Rome among the Classic ruins, and” 
also his excavations of the Berga Theatre at Vicenza must have 
well equipped him for designing this building. He also haa 
made.a special study of Vitruvius and the elaborate direction 
laid down by that author indicating how the ancients planned 
these particular buildings. When, therefore, the Academy of 
Vicenza decided on constructing a building in which plays of 
the Classic authors might be given, it was to Palladio, whom 
they regarded as a high authority on the subject, that they n 
rally turned. The work was begun on May 23, 1580, 
Paliadio’s presence, but he was not destined to see its comple 
tion, for he died on August 19 of the same year. In gratitude 
for his work we are told that the Olympic Academy nominated 
his son Silla to superintend the work. The theatre was not 
entirely compieted til) 1584. 2 ee 

The plan and general distribution leave no doubt that 
Palladio kept the form of the Roman theatre in view, but that, 
owing to the peculiar and restricted shape of the site, variations: 
had to be made, the most notable being the semielliptical 
auditorium, which takes the place of the semicircular plan 0 : 
the Romans. Scamozzi has been at some pains |to inquire into 
the general principles of proportion adopted, in which, owing 
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to the novelty of the elliptical plan, he had to depart from the 
proportions of Vitruvius. His remarks are certainly ingenious 
and convincing, but cannot receive a detailed notice here. The 
building proper occupies a site 123 feet long by. 75 feet wide. 
It will thus be seen that the space originally at disposal does 
not include all that shown in the plan, but only the auditorium 
and the stage. The extra accommodation, including the three 
rooms to the left and the portions behind the permanent scene, 
were acquired afterwards. : 

The elliptic form, or rather that produced by portions of 
three circles, was decided upon as being most economical for 
the seating of an audience desirous of hearing and of seeing 
perfectly. The length of the scene is about 70 feet. It is con- 
structed in stone and is composed of two orders of Corinthian 
columns placed one over the other. The upper columns are 
not isolated like those below, but are semicircular in plan and 
attached to the wall. Their pedestals project over the lower 
columns and support statues, forming a very pleasing feature. 

Above the upper order of Corinthian half-columns is an 
attic storey with small pilasters over the axes of the lower 
columns. In front are placed statues, while between them are 
square panels filled with sculptures representing the labours of 
Hercules executed by well-known sculptors. Between the 
columns of the ground and first storeys are placed niches 
occupied by statues and framed in with pilasters, entablature 
and pediments, triangular or segmental. The centre of the 
scene has a large open archway of semicircular form, springing 
from the cornice of the lower storey, and there are smaller 
square-headed doorways on either side, formed under the 
entablature of the ground storey. 

The return walls of the scene, which are at right angles to 
it, are treated in a somewhat similar manner to the front, On 
the ground floor is placed a doorway centrally to each return, 
having on each side a semicircular-headed niche, above which 
are slightly sunk panels filled with bas-reliefs. The first door 
has acentral opening, protected by a balustrade. Above the 
podium or enclosing wall of the auditorium are constructed the 
seats in thirteen tiers. They are about 21 inches in width and 
15} inches in height. Above the top row of seats is placed a 
Corinthian colonnade, cleverly contrived to hide the irregu- 
larities of the site. 

The openings of the permanent scene, central and side, form 
entrances to the interior scene constructed as streets radiating 
therefrom. These streets are built in perspective, with 
buildings on either side, the line of sight or horizontal line 
being half-way between the stage level and the upper tier of 
seats of the auditorium This construction in perspective was 
designed by the architect Scamozzi. The ceiling is flat, and 
extends without interruption over auditorium and _ stage, 
allowing the voice to travel without hindrance. 

Lown Houses.—Some of Palladio’s most important designs 
were erected in his native town of Vicenza. They were 
mostly built in brick faced with stucco, which has now fallen 
away, and in consequence the designs suffer from having been 
executed in such poor materials. Palladiohas been blamed for 
this by certain critics, who evidently consider that he was 
responsible for the depth of his client’s purse. We should 
rather rejoice that, in spite of the materials at his command, he 
should have been able to produce such excellent results. 

Palladio introduces the subject of town houses as follows. 
He says:—“ I am sure that they who shall look upon the build- 
ings Iam going to give the draughts of in this book, and they 
vho know how hard it is to introduce a new way, particularly 
n the art of building (in which every one presumes to be know- 
ng) will think me very happy that I have met with persons 
who were generous, judicious and reasonable enough to hear 
ind approve my reasons” The Palazzo Chiericati has a great 
yallery or portico, which extends the whole length of the 
wrincipal fronton the ground floor, and is carried up on the 
wo wings to the first floor, the central portion of which 
s walled in, forming the hall. The front of this building 
las two orders, the Doric for the ground floor, the Ionic 
or the first floor, and is an example of treatment which 
alladio often favoured. This is to be remarked, because his 
‘ame is generally associated with the treatment of an order 
mbracing two storeys in height. 

In Leoni’s edition of Palladio’s “ Architecture ” this building 
3 shown with the Ionic order of the central portion of the first 
loor as pilasters, instead of half-columns, but most will agree 
hat the substitution of pilasters would have deprived the 
wgade of much of its interest. Another feature is the 
Ontinuous pedestal, or stylobate, upon which the lower order 
2sts, forming a solid base or support to the whole structure. 
‘he Doric columns are of sturdier proportions than usually 
dopted by Palladio, being 7} diameters in height. This 
‘urdy proportion was probably used because these free- 
‘anding columns supported an upper storey, the central 
ortion of which was solid. These and other deviations from 
1€ master’s own precepts are interesting as showing how he 
itered them to suit the circumstances of the case. The upper 
“orey is treated with the Ionic order, resting on pedestals 
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Although a large part of the building 
erected during his lifetime, it was only 
time after his death, viz. towards 1700. 
like so many of the designs, was only 
partly finished, It consisted of a central square courtyard of 
84 feet 6 inches, surrounded by a rusticated arcade, beyond 
which are the various rooms, the size of the whole site being 
190 feet by 176 feet. The windows to the first floor have smal} 
three-quarter Ionic columns with entablature and pediment, 
This is an excellent composition, the reserved use of the order 
for one storey only being very happy. These first-floor 
windows have rusticated shafts resting on pedestals, between 
which are placed balusters, a composition probably designed to 
lead by an intermediate stage from the masculine treatment of 
the basement. In Leoni’s drawing the main entablature is 
shown at about one-fifth of the height of the column, which is 
Palladio’s usual proportion, whereas in execution it has been 
increased to one-fourth its height, our architect evidently 
taking account of the narrowness of the streets and the con- 
sequent foreshorteving of the upper mouldings. The court- 
yard is equally fortunate, a similar treatment being adopted, 
except that the necessary openings are left for the arcading 
between the piers. The attic has also small windows lighting 
the rooms of the upper storey. The finished portion was 
adorned with sculpture by Alessandro Vittoria, Bartolomeo 
Ridolfi, and with paintings by Anselmo Canera and Bernardino 
India, both the latter being of Verona. 

The Palazzo Valmarana was erected by the Conti Val- 
marana, as Palladio says, “not only for their own honour and 
convenience, but also for the ornament and glory of their 
country,” an idea which might be more often followed by rich 
men in these days. The house is divided into two parts by a 
central court, and behind is shown a large garden, 120 feet by 
68 feet 6 inches wide. Only the front block of this important 
facade has been executed. The stables are also placed in rear 
of the site. The ground-floor apartments are vaulted and the 
upper ones ceiled at a height equal to their breadth. It is 
curious to observe that in Leoni’s edition’ the site of this 
building is shown as rectangular on plan, whereas in reality 
the front wall is not at right angles to the side walls. There 
were two ways of treating this facade, viz. either to make the 
front wall at right. angles to the side walls, in which case it 
would have to be set back from the general line of the other 
buildings in the street, or, as Palladio arranged it, of making it 
line up with the general building frontage, allowance being 
made for the difference of shape in the front rooms. In 
choosing the latter arrangement Palladio showed his good 
taste and left it as a legacy for architects of all time. Many, 
modern buildings have been spoilt by neglecting to adopt this 
principle in dealing with awkwardly shaped sites. The method 
of stepping-back the facade in order to make rooms square is 
very unsatisfactory, and has only to be seen to be at once con- 
demned. The facade of the Valmarana Palace has been the 
subject of much criticism, It shows another treatment, having 
an order of Composite pilasters embracing two storeys in 
height and an attic storey over them. 

The facade above the base isin brick and stucco. The 
main entablature is one-fifth the height of the column, and the 
order rests upon projecting rusticated pedestals, one-quarter of 
the height of the pilasters. The secondary order of the 
Corinthian type, which marks the ground floor, rests upon the 
same pedestal as the larger order, an arrangement which many 
critics have condemned. This order is of half pilasters backed 
against the main order, and is not a happy arrangement. The 
entablature to this order is broken at each intercolumniation 
against the main pilasters, Above the main entablature is an 
attic the height of which is one-quarter that of the pilasters. 
The upper windows have balconies of small projection. It will 
be seen that the main pilasters do not terminate the facade in a 
manner which might be expected, the secondary order being 
doubled instead and made to support statues above its cornice. 
As a principle of design this does not appear correct, the length 
of the facade being thereby apparently diminished, and the 
framing of the whole design unpleasantly affected. 

The Palazzo Barbarano is interesting in many ways, 
because Palladio has given his original design and also that 
which was actually carried out. It has an entrance leading to, 
a large columned hall beyond which is an open court. _As to 
the facade each storey has its own order, whereas in the 
original design one Corinthian order of semi-columns resting 
on a podium was taken through two storeys. There is no 
doubt that the second or executed design is immeasurably 
superior. On the ground floor the wall space between. the 
Ionic half columns is rusticated, and the windows have flat 
arches, the abundance of wall space giving the necessary 
strength which a ground storey should possess. Exception 
might be taken to the impost moulding upon which these 
arches rest as being unnecessary. The upper storey is ina 
most ornate manner. The. windows have architraves and 
consoles supporting pediments, , alternately triangular and 
segmental, upon which are placed reclining figures. The 


which have no base. 
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podium to these windows is pierced with a_ balustrade, 
while the Corinthian columns are unfluted and rest upon a 
continuous block immediately over the cornice of the lower 
order. An attic plainly treated with square window crowns 
the whole building. The angle treatment of the Ionic order is 
peculiar. Although built in brick and stucco, this palace must 
always remain a triumph of art over matter. The meanness of 
the material used is completely lost sight of in the superior 
excellence of a master design. In execution this has been 
considerably altered The original design was for a regular 
facade of seven bays with a central opening leading into a 
columned vestibule Additional land appears to have been 
acquired, which throws the principal entrance out of the centre. 
The Ionic columns to the front facade have a height of 9 
diameters, those of the courtyard at the back 9,4, diameters, 
and those to the entrance 83 diameters, these latter having to 
support a solid vault. Palladio herein followed Vitruvius, as 
the latter mentions in his Book I., chapter 2, “that variations 
may well be made from the regular proportions in order to suit 
them to special circumstances.” The Corinthian columns to 
the first floor are also raised upon a plinth in order to prevent 
their bases being hidden by the projecting cornice of the lower 
order. 

The Palazzo Porti faces two streets, and the front portion 
only was executed. The entrances from each street led through 
columned halls to a great central courtyard, open to the sky, 
and surrounded by a colonnade of Composite columns embracing 
two storeys in height, and crowned with entablature and balus- 
trade. The passage on the first floor is supported on pilasters 
attached to the backs of these tall Composite columns. 

Palladio mentions Paul Veronese as the artist employed to 
paint portions of the interior. The exterior is certainly 
one of the most pleasing, and resembles that already 
shown in the Palazzo Tiene. A_ rusticated basement 
with square-headed windows and circular relieving arches 
with carved keystones supports a fzano nobile of attached 
{onic columns and entablature. Between the columns are 
square-headed windows surrounded by an architrave moulding, 
and provided with consoles carrying pediments alternately 
segmental and triangular. Over these pediments Palladio 
designed reclining figures, but only three groups are really 
executed, a central and two angle ones. This omission helps 
the facade, which might otherwise appear too complex and 
crowded. There is also another important difference between 
Palladio’s design and that which was-actually carried out. 
In the statues which decorate the attic storey he shows a 
range of eight, resting on the top of the attic pilasters, whereas 
there are only four, and they are placed immediately above the 
cornice in front of the pilasters. This appears an infinitely 
better position, for there is something dangerous looking and 
gymnastic about free-standing sculpture at a great height from 
the ground. 

The Palazzo del Consiglio, also known as the Palazzo del 
Capitanio, the Prefetizzio, Municipio, Loggia Bernarda and 
Palazzo Communale, is not mentioned in Palladio’s book, and 
must therefore have been erected after its publication. It is 
comparatively a small building, a portion only of the original 
design, and is situated opposite his masterpiece in the Piazza 
de’ Signori. Thus we can see at a glance one of his earliest 
and latest productions. The Composite half-columns, without 
pedestals, are carried through two storeys and their entablature 
breaks round them, and is crowned by a balustrade. The attic 
storey over is set well back and does not interfere with the 
general proportions of the facade, which are excellent. The 
lower portion forms a triple arcade, and the upper storey has 
windows and projecting balconies supported on triglyph 


brackets. The windows of this storey cut into the architrave of | 


the main entablature, a defect in the design which is hidden by 
the outside blinds. The view shows the dilapidated condition of 
this facade, the brickwork of the columns showing where the 
plaster has fallen off. The treatment of the side facade differs 
from the front, the main order not being carried round, and is not 
successful. The Casa del Diavolo, also known as the “Antica 
Posta,” the “ Casa Porto” and other names, is an unfinished 
design. Two bays only of the facade have been com- 
pleted, which indicate the immense scale adopted. Half- 
columns of the Composite order rest on deep pedestals, the 
cornice of which forms the impost of the principal gateway. 
These columns are’ 1o diameters in height, and from their 
abaci sculptured festoons, bound with oak leaves, stretch from 
one capital to another. The windows to the first storey are 
crowned with pediments, alternately segmental and triangular, 
and have projecting balconies with balustrades supported by 
consoles. The entablature of the main order has windows in 
the’ frieze, in the manner of Peruzzi, to give light to the small 
rooms of the upper storey. 

The House of Palladio was erected in 1556. There appears: 
to be no evidence that Palladio ever resided in it. At the same 
time, as an instance of one of his smaller works, which he might, 
have designed for himself, it is an exceedingly interesting piece 
ef work. The plan consists of a front and back corps de logis, 


with an open area between, to the side of which is the stairs 
case The ground storey has Ionic columns with entablature 
one-fifth of their height. A large centre semicircular headed 
opening forms the chief entrance, and has reclining figures in 

the spandrels. Smaller flat-headed openings are on either side, - 
The first storey has Corinthian pilasters of a rather stumpy 

proportion, and above is an attic storey crowned with a modil- 
lion cornice. The blank space in the centre of the first storey - 
is probably caused by the fact that the light for this room i 
obtained mostly from the interior court. \ a 


(To be concluded.) 
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CRANNOG OR FISHBOTHY? 


N 1898 a curious wooden structure, with outer layers of — 
piles, was found, writes Mr. R. Munro, BD., in the 
Glasgow Herald, on the margin of the river Clyde, near 
Dumbuck. Its discoverers at once called it a crannog; and 
since then they have not only stuck to the name but they have, 
by pen and pencil, and in every possible way, sought to 
magnify its importance and extend its reputation. At first it 
was assumed to be acrannog of the ordinary kind, directly 
related to its humbler kin of the Scottish type, whose genealogy 
does not go beyond the Middle Ages. But gradually as things 
began to be found in it—odd things of bone and shale, stone 
and shell—the discoverers claimed for their crannog a pedigree 
more ancient than any in the land, or, perhaps, in any land; 
The Dumbuck crannog was no common crannog, but a genuine 
product of Neolithic, or even, it might be, of Palzolithic times. 
Then came the experts with their prosaic objections and 
critical scepticisms. Dr. Munro, the European authority on 
crannogs, declared that the famous structure was not a crannog 
at all, but the foundation of a stone building or cairn; and that, 
whatever it was, its date was post-Roman. He, and others 
also, raised perplexing questions as to the character of the 
relics. They were entirely unlike anything hitherto discovered — 
in the Neolithic areas of Europe. Their type was puerile; and, 
as they were not formed of flint or stone, they could have been 
neither the weapons nor the implements of veritable Neolithic” 
man. Besides, many of the finds got in the Dumbuck site 
were of sucha kind, both as to form and character, that there 
could not be any reasonable doubt that they belonged to recent) 
or historic times. Fi 
These objections—cold and unsympathetic—made things” 
pretty bad for the Clyde crannog, and ultimately all competent: 
archeologists came to regard it as a: Medizeval structure of 
some sort. It was asad disillusionment A lengthy drop from 
the far-off Paleolithic and Neolithic times to the Iron Age of 
yesterday, with its axes and hammers and saws and dry facts, 
Consequently other last and frantic efforts were made to save - 
the character of the crannog from utter collapse by representing” 
it as a site for the manufacture of totems and curios in shale” 
and shell—which might belong to any age—or in suggesting 
that it was a Roman centre, and that the relics, the carvings” 
and such’ like were the work of the Imperial soldiers as the} 
wiled away the evvuz of an idle hour This last suggestion w 
evidently not intended to be taken seriously, for it was no 
backed .by any evidence to show that this was a favourite: 
pastime of the Roman soldier in his spare moments, and that” 


he has left elsewhere behind him remains of an analogous or 
similar type. ie 
Such shortly, and I trust without undue bias, is the histor 
of the Dumbuck crannog down to date. . a 
Is there any rational explanation of the structure that has 
created for itself such a name and stir in the archeological 
world? That it is not a crannog, and that it is not Neolith 
may be taken as proved. What, then, is it? a 
Some facts that I have incidentally lighted upon will, I am 
hopeful, help to answer that seemingly insoluble question. ( 
the summer months of 1901, while studying the Paisley Abb 
charters for the purpose of finding out the old forms of Dw 
bartonshire place-names, I came upon many interesting refer-” 
ences relating to fisheries and fishing rights and customs. The 
oldest reference of this kind is a charter granted by ‘Walter, 
son of Alan, first of the Stewards of Scotland and founder of 
the Paisley Monastery. About 1165 he gave the monastery, 
among other rights and possessions, “ the whole of the islat de 
near his town of Renfrew, along with the fishing between that” 
island and Partick, and the use of one net for catching salmon.” 
In the same charter it is further stated that he assigned to ‘the 
monks “the entire salt-work — zofam salinam —in ‘Kalentet” 
(Calder (?), Lochwinnock) which formerly belonged to Herbert, 
the chamberlain.” “ Registrum de Passelet,” p. 6. When Alan, 
son of the said Walter, granted to’ the Paisley monks, in 1202, 
the lands of Moniabroc in Stragrif, or’ ancient barony of 
Renfrew, it is provided that they be entitled to fish Loch= 
winnock, and to make and to have half of the fishing at the | 
mouth of the loch. ‘Reg. de Pass.,” p. 14. About eighty’ 
years later the two fishings at the exit of the loch arec led. 
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spectively the Yair of Auchindunan, which belonged to the 
sneschal’s family, and the Yair of Lyncleyft, which belonged 
the monastery. ‘“ Reg. de Pass.,” p 254. 

Others who richly endowed the monks of Paisley were the 
eat Earls of Lennox They gave them not only the church 
Kilpatrick, but the lands of Cochinach, Edinbernan, Baccan, 
mbelach, Drumcrene, Losset, Drumthoker, Drumtechglunan, 
‘umdinanis, Cultebut, Reinfode, Monachkenran and Dal- 
mach. Interesting as it might be to dwell on these old 
mes of the lands of Lennox, it is not, however, with them 
it we are now concerned, but with the fishing rights that 
re conceded along with them. The first charter of this kind 
shat granted in 1224 in favour of the monks of Paisley by 
aldoven, Earl of Lennox. “Carta piscarie ad unum rete in 
1a de Leven.” “Reg de Pass,” p. 213. This charter gave 
: monks the right of having a net in the river Leven, and 
ured them and their servants of the Earl’s protection in 
tking it In the confirmation of this grant by Alexander II. 

donation is described as that of making one yair over the 
ven from both sides of the water (‘de uno yar super amnem 

Leven ex utraque parte amnis faciendo”). “ Reg. de Pass.,” 
214. Robert Hertford, a Glasgow priest or precentor, 
her increased these piscatorial privileges by gifting to the 
nks in 1225 his fishing and yair on the east side of Lynbren 
even water—along with an acre of ground near the river, in 

land of Seneglass, between Lochan and Crakan. “ Reg. de 

S. Pp 211-13. In the same year Maldoven confirmed all 
s€ rights and privileges, and made additional concessions. He 

e them the lands of Dallenlenrath (Dalmonach is the form 

Cartularium Comitatus de Levenax, Carta, 11”), “which lies 
yeen the said fishing and the highway towards Dunbertan.” 
s charter conferred the right to fish with yairs from both 

's of the Leven and across the water as they pleased. It 

e them pasturage for eight cows and two horses in his 

ls of Buchlul (Bonhill), with liberty of taking and using 

ie and wood for building purposes and firewood from his 
is and forests wherever they found it most convenient. It 
gave them permission “to fish his lake of Leven 

Lomond) in its whole extent, without restriction, with the 

‘ty of drying their nets and of building houses and 

lings for their fishermen, as well in the island of the said 

as in his adjacent lands” “cum libertate siccandi retia sua 
ciendi domos et scalingas piscatoribus suis tam in insulis 
icti lacus quam in terris meis Circumjacentibus.” “Reg. 
aS,” p. 212. This important charter is witnessed at Paisley 
Valter, the second Steward of Scotland ; Radulf, chaplain 
1¢ king (who at one time held the pasture land of Backan 
silpatrick and Hillington in Renfrew); Malcolm and 
ec, brothers of Maldoven; Robert Mundgumry (Eglinton 
tgomeries) ; Alan de Insula (Alan Lyle, baron of Duchal— 
stor of Robert, created Lord Lyle in 1445); Roger, son of 

3 Galfridus Marssell (or Marshall, Justiciar of Renfrew) ; 

Humfry of Kilpatrick (founder of the Colquhoun family). 

he next charters bearing on our subject are those in con- 

on with the church at Rosneath, which was conceded 
t 1225 to the Paisley Monastery. There are charters, of 
1230, given by Amlec and Hauel’, brothers of Maldoven, 
hich the monks were entitled to fish the whole of the 
ach with nets for salmon and other kinds of fish, and to 
on the lands of Rosneth salt works and their pertinents 
tta Amelec . . . de donatione saline in Rosneth, et Gar- 
per totum,” “Reg de Pass.,” p 210; “Carta Hauel’.. . 
1a salina in Rosneth,” “Reg. de Pass,” p. 211. These 
© were constructed both for making and preserving salt 
€neral use and curing purposes (vide “Annals of the 
ty,” by George Neilson, LL.D , for a most interesting and 
ed chapter on ancient “ Salt Works and Fisheries,” pp. 


ming down to later times there is, for our purpose, a 
Important charter, of date 1452, called “ Carta piscarie 
Crukytshot.” By this charter Robert, Lord Lyle, granted 
: abbots of Paisley and their successors the third part of 
itire fishing ground known as Crookedshot—the fishing 
= Clyde adjoining the lands of Auchentorlie and Dunner- 
_ He also gave them “that particular piece of land 
ing upon and in the neighbourhood of the third part of 
hing of Crookedshot for the purpose of erecting a house 
© preservation of fish and for the use of the servants of 
id abbey and convent, when detained in that place” — 
, Particula terre contigua et vicina prefate tertie parti 
l€ de le Crukytshot, ad construendum unam domum 
enfem pro conservatione piscium et pro servitoribus inibi 
a trahentibus dictorum Abbatis et Conventus qui pro 
re fuerint.” In addition it is stipulated that they may 
1 Suitable place “ for preparing, mending and drying their 
lear the fishing ground of Crookedshot, where his own 
nén were formerly wont to mend and dry their nets ; 
with the right of taking wood from the forests of the 
uchentorlie and Dunnerbuck for the purpose of hanging 
‘Said nets.” “Reg. de Pass.,” pp. 250-51, 

0kedshot was one of the famous fishing reaches on the 
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Clyde. . It is frequently mentioned in the early charters, 
cially in the “Registrum Magni Sigilli,” “The 
Glasgow, and “ The Retours ” of Scotland. 
another notable fishing, belonged to the 10/ land, old extent, 
of Auchentorlie, Dunnerbuck and Spittel In the parish 
records of Kilpatrick, date 1750, Bowling is called Bowland of 
Spittel, so that the fishing of Spittelshot must have been 
situated in its immediate neighbourhood, possibly between 
Glenarbuck and F errydyke. Crookedshot was probably lower 
down, at a bend of the river that at one time existed to the 
east of Dunglas and between it and the place where the 
harbour now is. This bend is shown in Pont’s map, drawn 
ere eos and published at Amsterdam in « Blaeu”’s Atlas ” 
in 1662. 

Much as yairs and cruives figure in the early charters and 
Acts of Parliament, nothing of a very definite or practical kind 
is known about them. None of the yair sites, as far as I am 
aware, have been excavated. We must depend, then, on such 
aid as we have. Dr. Jamieson in his dictionary defines a yair 
(Eng. wer, A.S. waer, wer, Icel. vorr) as “an enclosure, 
commonly of semicircular form, built of stones or constructed 
of stakes and wattled work, stretching into a tideway for the 
purpose of detaining the fish when the tide ebbs” The old 
“* Statistical Account of Scotland,” which was written when 
yairs were in general use, tells us that they were so abundant in 
the Clyde at Cardross that they seemed to be almost peculiar 
to that parish; that they were 4 feet high, of considerable 
length and stretched out into the river in the form of a 
crescent or three sides of a square, and that herrings were 
caught in them in large quantities, and salmon in smaller 
quantities as they ascended during spring (vol. xvii 217-18). 
From the same source we also learn that in the parish of 
Alloa yairs were a sort of scaffold projecting into the Forth, 
upon which the fishermen built little huts to protect them from 
the weather. At certain seasons of the tide they let down 
their nets from these scaffolds, and were frequently very 
successful (vzde “ Stat. Acc. Parish Alloa,” vol. xiii. p. 597). 

In the reign of Robert I. (1318) a law was passed ordaining 
“that all who have cruives or fishings or stanks or mills in 
waters where the sea ebbs and flows, and where young salmon 
or smolts or fry of other kinds of fish of the sea, or of fresh 
water ascend and descend, such cruives and the machines 
placed within them shall be at least of the measure of 2 inches 
in length and 3 inches broad, so that the fry of the fish may not 
be impeded” (Acts of Parl of Scot )’ Cc. 11, vol. i. p 469) A 
Curious stipulation is made in one of the Acts, “that the mid- 
stream be as wide as the length of a three-year-old swine, well 
fed, so that neither the snout nor the tail of the pig may touch 
the sides.” This Act was passed in 1175, and is, perhaps, the 
oldest Scottish fishery Act (“Ass. Will” c. foe ActseParit 
Scot.,” vol. i. p- 374) As late as 1632 King Charles I., taking 
into consideration that many of his subjects on the bounds 
of the Firth of Clyde “have been at all tymes heretofore 
and still are, at some seasons of the year, chiefly maintained by 
the fishings thereof, grants that none fish between the Mull 
of Galloway and Kintyre, or in any place within the same, 
except the natives according to the ancient custome” 
(“Acts Parl. Scot,” vol. v. p. 245, b.). In the earliest 
Colquhoun charter, granted by Maldoven to Umfridus de 
Kilpatrick about 1240, there is mention of the pools, ‘mills and 
fishing in the lands of Colquhoun, between Dunglas and 
Dumbuck ; and in the charter of King James V., 1541, “the 
lands and barony of Colquhoun, and the manor place of 
Dunglas, with the fishings and yairs in the water of Clyde,” are 
particularly indicated. The latest charter connected with 
‘the lands of Milton of Colquhoun and Carcaston, now 
Dumbuck,” is that given by Sir Charles Edmonstone of 
Duntreath to Lieutenant-General Thomas Geils of Ardmore, 
where it is stated that these possessions “are to be called in 
future the lands and estates of Dumbuck, with the fishings, 
yairs in the river Clyde, &c. ;” date 1815 (vide Charters of 
Colquhoun and Country of Clan Colquhoun by Sir William 
Fraser). . 

Dr. David Murray in an article “On Recent Archeological 
Discoveries” ‘published in the Glasgow Herald, March 22, 
1899, says that at the mouth of the Leven, a short distance 
below Dumbuck, there is a low cairn of boulders known as the 
Black Layer, and in the Bay of Ardmore, a few miles further 
to the west, there are two similar structures, the Big and 
Little Layer, between high and low-water marks, and tailing 
towards the shore.” Layer is evidently a corruption for yair. 
The sites of wood and stone in the island of Eriska and in the 
Beauly Firth—which are not crannogs, and concerning which 
as yet there is no adequate explanation—may possibly be yair 
sites (“Proc. S. A. Scot.,” vol. xix p. 192). It is almost 
certain that the large cairn mentioned by Miss Maclagan in 
her book on “Hill Forts,” as existing near the mouth of the 
river Ness, at high-water mark, and called “ Cairnaire,” which 
she translates as “Cairn of the Sea,” is the ruins of a yair, 
and that the correct derivation is “Cairn of the Yair.” 

The above facts are, I think, worthy of being duly con~ 
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sidered as helping to throw light on the structures recently 
found on the margin of the Clyde. The charters prove that as 
early as the first quarter of the thirteenth century there were 
yairs on the Clyde and the Leven, and saline at Rosneath 
and elsewhere They also show us—and this is the point 
which is of most importance, and upon which I desire to lay 
special stress—that at a very early period it was customary to 
construct on or near the Clyde houses which were a kind of 
bothy for preserving the fish and for affording shelter and 
accommodation to the fishermen. They were built of stone 
and wood taken from the neighbouring lands and forests. They 
existed not only on the Clyde, but on the Leven and in the 
islands of Loch Lomond—in fishing grounds belonging to the 
Paisley monks and in fishing grounds over which they had no 
control. It would be interesting to know if there is any 
reference in the early charters elsewhere to fishing bothies of 
this kind constructed on the margin of tidal rivers. In any 
case they existed in the district of the Clyde valley as early as 
1225, or possibly earlier. And it would be well in the interests 
of Scottish archeology if those who are pushing the claims of 
the so-called crannog to such unreasonable and unscientific 
lengths would look into this new aspect of the subject in the 
hope that we may come to some definite conclusion regard- 
ing the matter. There is no evidence whatever that the 
foundation of wood at Dumbuck was a crannog or a Neolithic 
site; there is evidence which to me at least is almost conclu- 
sive that it was the foundation of “a house for the preserva- 
tion of fish and the accommodation of fishermen” when plying 
their piscatorial craft. Strangely enough it was suggested by 
Mr. John Bruce during the Glasgow Herald controversy on 
the subject that the curious well in the centre of the Dumbuck 
structure was “a fish-tank or pit for the preservation for future 
use. of the surplus catch not immediately consumed.” He 
was nearer the secret of the Dumbuck littoral site than he 
dreamed. Drs. Munro and Murray told us long ago that it 
was the foundation of a stone building or cairn. A cairn it can 
scarcely have been, as later finds clearly indicate that it was 
used in some way as a human habitation. What kind of 
habitation? The site is not exactly one that any kind of man 
—Neolithic or otherwise—would choose for a house; and as a 
place of defence it would not only be too small—holding at 
most a dozen people—but would be absolutely worthless as a 
stronghold. As a fish bothy, with its central cavity and outer 
ditch for preserving “the surplus catch,” it would be precisely 
in its proper place, and would explain all the other inexplicable 
conditions of the strange structure and its stranger situation. 


THE RHIND LECTURES. 
E fourth of the present series of Rhind lectures was 
delivered by Mr. Thomas Ross in Edinburgh on the 
zoth ult. The lecturer pointed out, says the Scotsman, 
that in the former lecture it was shown that the building of 
Edwardian castles came to an end about the close of the 
thirteenth century. Consequent on the long struggle for in- 
dependence, and the large sums paid for the ransom of 
David II., the country was impoverished and unequal to the 
task of erecting great castles; and further there was the 
suspicion with which they were regarded by Bruce as likely to 
afford more assistance to his enemies than to himself; and, with 
the exception of Tarbet Castle, on Loch Fyne, built by him to 
overawe the Western Highlands and Islands, most of the 
fourteenth-century castles were more of the nature of private 
mansion houses than castles of national importance. 
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which of the foregoing processes it had gone through, unless in 
such extended castles as Doune and Tantallon, where it was 
obvious at a glance that the whole was of one date. At the 
end of the fourteenth century the importance of the castles was 
as fully recognised as in the time of Edward I. That was seen 
from the expenditure on their repair and upkeep, and the 
official reports as to the condition of such castles as Berwick, 
Roxburgh, Edinburgh, Stirling, Caerlaverock, Lochmahew 
others, and from the great quantity of stores constantly flowing 
‘nto them. And there was the same jealous exclusiveness se 
in the command of Edward III. to the keeper of Lochmah 
“No one to be received in the piel beyond the garrison, 
it was with a feeling of relief that a truce was arranged in 
“That no fortress is to be built of new, or repaired, in” 
counties of Northumberland or Cumberland, or those 
Berwick, Roxburgh or Dumfries—savi 
this date.” 
ared more or less all through the Middle Ages, but 


; o 
ng those in progress ai 
That great watchfulness over important castle: 


t was 


ods than at others, and ex 


No. one could build ; 
new castle or fortify an existing house without a licens 
The building o 


sree 


d complained that “ The seigneur: 
of the country around, who used to repair to the city in ra 
time, have raised castles of their own on account of the weak 
ness of the king’s castle.” These licenses were very numerou: 
in England, and many were extant for Scotland, where i 
appeared that even an iron gate or grated window could 
be put without authority. In regard to these it sho 
pleasing advance towards millennium times when, in 
the Privy Council decreed that “iron yetts (within the 
borders) within their houses are to be removed and turned 
plough irons or the like.” Se 
In the fifth lecture Mr. Ross explained that the third perio 
of the architecture of Scotland began with the reign of Ja 
and ended with that of James V., comprising the whole fi 
century and forty years of the sixteenth. What entitle 
period to be regarded as a distinct epoch was that great | 
and palaces again began to be built, rivalling in size 
the first period. Linlithgow, Stirling, Edinburgh, Fa 
Doune, Tantallon, Dunfermline, Spynie, Balveny, R 
Edzell, St. Andrews and many others were all cas 
palaces of great size, and were, some of them, buil 
undertaking. Others, of which Hermitage and Crich 
examples, were greatly enlarged. These great building 
more domestic in their arrangements than the firs 
castles were. Although they were all strong house 
were not planned on such entirely strategic lines. The 
not, like them, divided into parts, each of which be: 
had to win successively, at always increasing risk to 
selves, as the garrison got concentrated into narrower 
There was an increased appreciation of the refinement: 
and manners, when it became impossible on both sides 
lord, the lady and their retainers to live in common — 
great hall. That led to an increase of apartments 
division of the house, suitable to different degrees. Gunp 
invented about that time, was first sent to Scotland 1 
obviously for the munition of Roxburgh Castle, and hen 
they read of the new invention and its belongings, gu 


Mayor of Carlisle in 1385, 
condition of the. castle, an 


On account of the unsettled state of society, however, 
these had to be places of considerable strength. It was 
at this period. that the Scottish lords reverted back to 
the Norman keep type of castle, with which many of. them 
were familiar from imprisonment in them during the English 
wars. These Scottish keeps were oblong on plan, varying from 
50 to So feet in length by 30 to 40 feet in width, and three or 
four storeys high.. They were superior to the Norman keeps 
in having vaulted floors as a security against fire, but they had 
nothing of the elaborate Foss building entrance of the former, 
nor was that to be expected in castles not manned by regular 
troops. The domestic accommodation in such a tower was 
primitive with little privacy. Kitchens in the earlier ones were 
unknown. The development of these was shown from the 
small. doll’s-house-like kitchen of Crichton up to the more 
stately kitchen in the same castle of a later period. Besides 
building many new and independent keeps on new sites, 
keeps were added to almost all the castles of the first 
period. That process forestalled somewhat the castles of 
the third period. By a later and similar, process the 
towers of the second period, now under review, were in 
the third period often added to by the addition of buildings 
surrounding a courtyard. In either case it would be found that 
na large castle where there was a keep it was of earlier or 
;ater date than the other parts of the castle, this depending on 


its highest level. 
entire, it was begun, Jams 

and by them only, so that it might be regarded as the grand 
memorial which they possessed of the Stuart kings 4 \ cas 
existed there in the time of Edward I., an y 
one, but of it nothing whatever remai 
striking features of the great courtyard castles of that | 
was that the entrance was below the principal part 0 
building into the courtyard, from which one reachec. 
various stairs leading to the different parts, That wowed 
observed at Tantallon, Doune, Balveny, St. Andrews; 
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stored centre of Dirleton, Linlithgow and other places. That 
ssage was always well secured with drawbridge, stout doors 
d portcullis, worked from a room above, and was further 
cured against fire in being arched in stone. From the security 
the courtyard the rooms could be safely lighted with large 
adows, and thus it often happened that these castles 
d a more cheerful air within than the outward appear- 
ce would lead-one to expect. Along with these large court- 
‘ds, castles and palaces, the old Norman keep plan still 
intained its place, and in that period the largest of the kind 
s built at Borthwick. It was worthy of being compared with 
: Norman keeps in size and grandeur. Numerous examples 
lesser size were built throughout the whole country. A 
ies of them along the Firth of Clyde appeared to have been 
lt, after a model plan, of about the same size and four 
reys high. The arrangement of the hall and kitchen was 
ried out in each on the same lines. The kitchens consisted 
one end of the hall partitioned off. They were perhaps 
feet or 15 feet long by 4 feet or 5 feet wide, with an arched 
place of the same size, round which the servants sat. These 
shens showed a considerable advance in domestic con- 
lience over the earlier keeps, where most of the cooking 
st have taken place in the hall or insheds outside. Confined 
1 marrow as these keeps appeared now, there was often 
ibtless a considerable amount of domestic happiness with a 
se of security experienced within their walls. 

In the sixth and concluding lecture of the course, 
‘fourth and last period of the castellated and secular archi- 
sure which prevailed in Scotland before the appearance of 
lian Renaissance at the end of the seventeenth century was 
sidered. After the sudden and unexpected death of 
res V., the country was destined to suffer the woes 
dicted for the land whose sovereign was of immature age, 
_ there was a distinct cessation of building throughout the 
y minority and short reign of Queen Mary. In the throes 
the Reformation expenditure on palaces and castles was a 
ter of secondary consequence, and comparatively few 
dings were erected for many years after James V.’s death. 
the accomplishment of the Reformation, when the Church 
is and other properties passed into the hands of the nobility, 
‘€ was a great revival of building activity, and under new 
ditions, The practice of dating buildings now became 
mon, and before this period it was extremely rare in 
tland. It had now become evident that it was useless to 
d private castles capable of resisting the improved artillery 
ch had superseded the old methods of warfare. The old 
like aspect of the earlier castles was left aside; the port- 
'$ and the drawbridge were mostly discarded, the bretasche 
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. §€nuin€ conceptions be obtained of thé ' 
social and domestic condition of the inhabitants, and the 
buildings of €very period had something ‘about them which 
marked them as distinct and peculiar to the area of Scotland. 
Sir Arthur Mitchell, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. 
toss for his most interesting and instr 
said he was sure the au 
Mr. Ross a hope that they 
former course of lecture 


é es in book form. 
the author, in conjunction with his partn 
on Scottish architecture, but they 


to have in his library, and the de 
venient form, such as might e 
lectures, which would be accessi 
a delightful book in any library. 


The motion was cordially passed and Mr. Ross briefly 
acknowledged. 


source could such 


Mr. Ross was already 
er, of two great works 
were too large for everyeman 
sideratum was a book in con- 
mbrace those two courses of 
ble to anyone, and would form 
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NEW SCHOOL BOARD OFFICES AT 
CHESTERFIELD. 
fl ay new offices erected by the Chesterfield School Board 
_ for administration purposes have just been completed. 
Designed by Mr. W. C. Jackson, M.S.A., of Chesterfield, and: 
erected by Mr. W. Rhodes, of Brampton, they occupy a site 
abutting on Foljambe Road, and adjacent to the Central 
schools in| Ashgate Road, and_ their style of architecture, 
harmonises with that of the school. In the basement of the 
buildings is a large stoze-room 30 feet 3 inches by 36 feet, 
where the stationery and other 
schools in the town will de stored. 


books for the whole of the 
ing purposes, is also in the basemen 


The boiler-room, for heat- 
t. On the ground floor is 
situated a porch and entrance-hall, 
6 inches by 12 feet ; 


waiting-room, 24. feet. 
the general office, 24 feet 6 inches by 
22 feet 3 inches ; the secretary’s private office, 20 feet 9 inches. 
by 12 feet ; lavatory and back entrance porch. These rooms 
form an inner square of the building proper, and a corridor 
runs round two sides of this square, giving private access to 
each of the three rooms. They also open into each other. On 
the upper floor, where the inner square is continued, the main 
portion of the space is devoted to the committee-room, 24 feet 
6 inches by 22 feet 3 inches. The present Board numbers nine 
members, but the room which, but for the new Education Act, the 
Board would have occupied in the new offices, has accommodation 
for twentymembers. The education committee which willshortly 
take possession of the new offices will require all the accommo- 
dation that this commodious board-room will afford. This, 


room is too small to be used as the council chamber for the 
Corporation meetings, but it has been suggested that an 
adjoining room 24 feet 6 inches by 13 feet, which is designed 
as a waiting-room for the parents appearing before the Board 
with regard to school attendance, should be added There is 
on this floor a second waiting-room 20 feet 9 inches by 12 feet, 
together with a lavatory and conveniences. Sufficient pro- 
vision has been made for the Press. The offices are lighted 
throughout by electricity. The total cost of the new offices and 
adjoining caretakers’ houses, exclusive of land and furniture, 
was 2,211/, and including these 2,8co/, 


oarding was seldom provided, and even the sites selected 
2 generally more accessible. The early keeps were 
nded from the top. Now they were often covered with 
P roofs stretching from wall to wall, in many cases with no 
a left from which to conduct a defence. Sometimes, as at 
‘potts, a small protected space was contrived at each side 
ae tower, from which defensive operations might be con- 
ed. At other places a single tower was carried up a 
: higher, with a narrow walk round for this pur- 
» At some of the border towers there were what 
at be called small stone sentry-boxes, at opposite 
€s, for watchers entering from the walk which went 
d the top of the wall. Sometimes the walk was discarded, 
these sentry-boxes were entered from the inside of the tower. 
gtadually as time went on the roof prevailed from eave to’ 
2 throughout the whole building, and turrets of a purely 
mental nature took the place of the roof defences. Before 
stage was reached an attempt was made in some castles to 
‘t them for the use of big guns with strong platforms and 
pets pierced with embrasures, but except in the great 
mal castles this was not common. Inside the entrance 
there was a sliding bar for securing the same, and often 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH DECORATORS. 

id f aia annual dinner of the Incorporated Institute of British 

Decorators was held on Monday night at the Trocadéro. 
Restaurant. The president (Mr. J. D. Crace) was in the 
chair, and amongst those present were Mr. Mawer Cowtan 
Cowtan, Mr. J. R. Riley (president of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Painters of England and Wales), Colonel: 
Bennett (of the Association of Master Painters in Scotland), 
Mr. Alderman John Smith, Mr. J. C. M. Vaughan, Mr. J 


on yett. Windows were also heavily grated where acces- | Preston, Mr. W. H. Pitman and Mr. F. W. Englefield 
_ by ladders, These, with thick walls, were the kind of (secretary). 

ices now generally relied on. But with the common use Mr. W. G. Sutherland, in proposing “ The Incorporated 
€arms in the latter half of the sixteenth century, the Z plan | Institute of British Decorators,” said the Institute was the 
*Into use. This consisted of a tower projecting at two of | apex of a movement which began some ten years ago. The 
Opposite diagonal angles of the keep, so as to | first idea of the Institute came from Scotland, but the scheme. 
ide two faces each. These towers had always | was taken up with great enthusiasm by Englishmen and Irish- 
_holes, and were characteristic’ of the latter | men. He thought that no little part of this was due to 
of the sixteenth century, consequent on the common.use | the fact that they were associated with the Painters Stainers’ 
earms. This Z plan was very characteristic of the castles Company, and it was also largely owing to their being: so 


‘s_period, and it admitted of an immense variety of 
ods of treatment, Sometimes the angle towers were 
*e€ and sometimes round, and by the device of bringing 
latter forms into Square forms at the roof an opportunity 
siven for a display of that wondrous genius for corbelling 
raracteristic of Scottish buildings. Mr. Billings had 
€¢ out that this plan was peculiar to Scotland, and 
inly nowhere else had such a series of Z plans been pro- 
1. And the whole architecture of Scotland was a genuine 
‘unchallengable record of the gradual development of 
and and a true reflex of her history, and from no other. 


fortunate with their first and only President, who he hoped ; 
would hold that position for many years to come, and whose 
name was known throughout the entire kingdom as the repre- 
sentative of a long line of artists and decorative artists. Their 
membership was nearly 4oo. } 

The President; whose name was coupled with the toast, 
said they must look to the gradual growth and consolidation: 
of the Institution rather than:to present results. _Although the 
National Association appealed more immediately to the. 
material advantage of the decorator,’ they must look to the 
Institute to assist in establishing higher intellectual relations: 
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between decorators. He thought they might look back on the 
work of the Institute during the past year with some satisfac- 
tion. He appealed to those present to encourage their friends 
in London to join it in greater numbers. 

~The toast “The National Association of Master Pa:nters 
of England, Scotland and Wales” was also drunk. 


Engineering Standards. 


S1r,—I beg to enclose copy of correspondence which has 
passed between the Board of Trade and this committee, and 
in view of the importance of the subject to the trade of th 
country, I should be glad if you could publish the two letters 
in your next issue.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

LESLIE S. ROBERTSON, Secretary. 

The Engineering Standards Committee : April 3. 


Board of Trade (Railway Department), 7 Whitehall Gardens, 
London, S W.: March 24, 1903. 

Sir,—Referring to your letter of November 25 last on the 
subject of the grant desired in aid of the funds of the Engineering 
Standards Committee, I am directed by the Board of Trade to 
state that they laid the request of the committee before the 
Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, and urged 
in support’thereof that the work being carried out by the com- 
mittee is of the greatest importance, and one that might well 
be encouraged by the State. 

In response, the Treasury have expressed their willingness 
to include in the Board of Trade Vote for 1903-4 a sum of 
3,000/. as a contribution to the funds of the committee for that 
year only, on the understanding that they are not thereby 
pledged to continue the grant in later years. 

After the sum has been voted by Parliament for the pur- 
poses of the committee, the actual expenditure under the vote 
will have to be authorised by this department on the recom- 
mendation of a committee, which should be specially appointed 
for the purpose by the Institution of Civil Engineers, and 
should contain one ex-officio representative of the Board of 
Trade. 

In conveying to the Engineering Standards Committee the 
decision come to by the Treasury as to the grant to be made, 
the Board of Trade desire me to state that they regard the 
work undertaken by the committee, including as it does the 
preparation of standard specifications for engineering works, 
and of standard sections of rolled iron and steel, together with 
the standardisation of parts of locomotives and electrical 
appliances, as tending to reduce both the cost of production 
and the time occupied in completion, and as being of the 
highest value to the country at large —I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, FRANCIS J. S HOpwoop. 
Leslie S. Robertson, Esq, Engineering Standards Committee, 

28 Victoria Street, S W. 
April 3 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 24th ult., informing me that the Lords Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty’s Treasury have included in the Board 
of Trade Vote for 1903-4 the sum of 3,000/. as a contribution 
towards the funds of the Engineering Standards Committee 
for that year, and stating that the actual expenditure under the 
vote would haveto be authorised by the department on the 
recommendation of a committee which should be specially 
appointed for the purpose by the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and which should contain one ex-officio representative of the 
Board of Trade. 

The main committee have had this letter under considera- 
tion, and desire me to say that nothing would be more agree- 
able to them than the appointment of representatives of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers and of the Government to advise 
as to the actual expenditure under the vote. 

The committee have communicated your letter to the 
Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers, with the result 
that that body is prepared on behalf of the Institution to deal 
with the question of making recommendations as to the 
expenditure under the vote in accordance with the terms of your 
letter. I am informed that the committee in question will con- 
sist of the following :— 

The President and the senior Vice-president of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers; Mr. James Mansergh,F RS, 
Sir John Wolfe Barry, KC.B., Sir William Preece, K.C.B., 
Sir Benjamin Baker, K.C.B, and Sir Douglas Fox, past 
presidents of the Institution; Mr. Archibald Denny, 
M.Inst.C.E., with a representative of the Board of Trade. 

_ The secretary of the Institution will no doubt communicate 
with you in regard to the matter, and I shall be glad if you will 


! Embassy at Washington. 


kindly inform me whom the Board of Trade propose to appoin 
as their representative Pe 
The committee desire to take this opportunity of putting o; 
record their appreciation of the Government's desire to assis 
the trade of the country by placing at their disposal not on} 
financial support, but also the valuable services of representa 
tives of the various Government departments, ee 
The committee venture to hope that when the present vot 
is exhausted the Government will favourably consider th 
desirability of further assistance, as they attach very hig 
importance to the necessity of organising a permanent bod 
which shall keep in touch with the scientific and practic. 
development of the trades concerned, and be prepared to revis 
the standards by addition or deletion, and to modify th 
methods of testing as necessity may arise.—I have the honou 

to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
LESLIE S. ROBERTSON, Secretary. 

The Assistant Secretary (Railway Department), mt 

Board of Trade, Whitehall, S.W. 


GENERAL. a 


Princess Henry of Battenberg presided last Friday at 
special meeting of the Governors called to consider the repor 
and plans of Mr. T. W. Cutler, for remodelling the Royal ts 
of Wight County Hospital at an approximate cost of 18,292/ 
The scheme was divided into three sections, and it wa: 
resolved to proceed with the carrying out of the first two, in 
cluding the building of a sanitary tower, the revision of th 
sanitary arrangements, and the erection of new isolation watd: 
and a fireproof staircase. The estimate for this work, exclusiy 
of architect’s charges and contingencies, was 6,000/. i 

The Society of Berlin Architects have decided 
co-aperate in the preparation of an architectural sectio 
connection, with the international exhibition at St. 
United States. Efforts will be made to trace the characteristic 
of German architecture from early ages, as it is belie 
Americans are not sufficiently acquainted with the subject. 


The Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and unguiee 


i 


have elected as Fellows Mr. G. W. Eve and Mr. W, 
Wyllie, A.R.A. ) a 
Mr. Joseph Mordecai is painting a full-length port 
the King, for which His Majesty gave a sitting last wee 
The Exhibition of Saxon Art in Dresden is expe 
be opened with much ceremony by the king in May. 


which are to be erected in Unter den Linden, Berlin, 
course of preparation by Herr [hne. The construction 
directed by Herr Adams, and it is expected the works 
completed in five years. 

Sir Ernest A. Waterlow, R.A., was elected last w 
the committee of the Athenzeum Club as one of the 
gentlemen under the provisions of Rule II. of the Club, 
empowers the annual election by the committee of ninep 
‘‘of distinguished eminence in science, literature, the @ 
for public services.” : ae 

A Contract has been entered into for the erection 
first portion of the buildings which will comprise the 9 
torium for Consumptives at Winsley, near Bath, which is’ 
used by patients of Gloucestershire, Somersetshire and 


The amount of the contract is 6,8772. i 
The British Government have purchased 9 acres Of 
for about 900,000 dollars to erect a building for the | 
The owners of the land 
refused the sum of 1,000,000 dollars offered for the site 5) 
United States Government for the erection of a new WIN 
House. c- 
Varnishing Day at the French Salon will be Wednes 
next. M. Loubet will be unable, on account of his de 
to Algiers, to inaugurate the exhibition, but he has prom! 
official visit on his return. ee 
Mr. A. J. Cooke, architect, Montreal, died in that city 
February 23 last. He was a native of London, but went t 
Canada in 1883. a 
Dr. James Stevenson, of Glasgow, has bequeathed hi 
Lipari antiquities as well as a painting, the Exglzsh Homesteas 
by Morland, to the Glasgow Corporation. en: 
Mr. William Botterill, who for half a century practised 0 
Hull as an architect, died on the 2nd inst. in his eighty-thir 
year. >, a 
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THE 
Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 


staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has | 


made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. Ali letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of ‘The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment zs frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLACKPOOL.—April 14.—Designs are invited for a technical 
‘school to be erected in Blackpool at a cost not exceeding 
15,0007, Premiums of 60/7, 254. and 15/. will be awarded for 
designs adjudged of sufficient merit, and placed first, second 
and third in order respectively. Mr. John S. Brodie, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

BLACKPOOL,—June 30.—The Corporation of Blackpool 
offer premiums of £109, £50, £30 and £20 respectively for 
‘designs for new picture poster Mr. C. Noden, Corporation 
advertising manager, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

FENTON.—April 30—Designs are invited for a public 
free library. Premiums of 60/. and 30/. are offered for the two 
selected designs. Mr. S. A. Goodall, surveyor, Town Hall, 
Fenton. 

MANCHESTER —April 30.—Architects within a radius of 
thirty miles of Manchester are invited to submit competitive 
designs for an hospital to be erected in Quay Street, Man- 
chester, at a cost not to exceed 14,000/. Premiums of 752., 50/ 
and 25/. respectively will be awarded. Mr. James Fildes, 
hon. secretary, Quay Street, Manchester. 


TO REPORT ON 


STURTEVANT ENGINEERING Co. Ltb. 147 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 
STOCKHOLM. 


PARIS. 


BERLIN. 


VENTILATE and WARM 


ON THE 


STURTEVANT SYSTEM. 


EXACTLY MEETS THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


NEW BROMPTON (KENT)—May 30.—Designs and plans 
are invited in competition for public swimming and slipper 
baths to be erected in Windsor Road, New Brompton. Three 
premiums are offered, one of £20 to the author of the design 
which is considered to be the first in order of merit, one of £10 
and one of £5 respectively for the second and third. Mr. F.C. 
Boucher, clerk, New Brompton, Kent. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.— May 13 —Designs are invited for a 
girls’ high school, to be erected as a memorial of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, at a cost not exceeding 5,coo/. 
Premiums of 252, 152. and to/. respectively will be awarded. 
Mr. C. J. Archer, 77 High Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 

SUNDERLAND.—April 30,—Designs are invited for proposed 
alterations and additions to Victoria Hall, Sunderland. Pre- 
miums of 100/., 50/. and 25/. will be awarded for the first, 
second and third designs respectively. Mr. F. M. Bowey, 
Town Hall, Sunderland. 

SWANSEA.—Plans are invited for erection of a church hall 
adjoining St. James’s Church, Swansea. Mr. L. Daniel, 
hon. secretary, 6 St James’s Gardens, Swansea. 

YEOVIL —April 10.—Premiums of twenty and ten guineas 
respectively are offered for the two best schemes for laying-out 
a piece of land on which it is proposed to erect a town hall, 
municipal buildings, markets, &c. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Borough Surveyor, at the Town Hall. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT.—April 14.—For erection of proposed public 
offices and fire-station at Aldershot. Mr. C. E. Hutchinson, 
architect, 11 John Street, Bedford Row, London. 

ALNWICK.—April 20.—For the erection of a villa residence 
at Alnwick. Mr. William T. Spence, architect, Ashmount, 
Shotley Bridge. 

ASHBURTON.—April 17.—For additions to the grammar 
school. Mr. R. E. Tucker, clerk to Governors of Grammar 
School, Ashburton. 

BAILDON.—April 23—For the erection of a house at 
Baildon, Yorks. Messrs. Walker & Collinson, architects, 
Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

BISHOP AUCKLAND.—April 20.—For the erection of seven 
workmen’s houses with outbuildings at Cockton Hill, Bishop 
Auckland, Mr, R. Askwith, engineer, South Road, Bishop 
Auckland. 

BLACKPOOL.—April 22.—For the erection of ornamental 
shelters and bandstands in connectiom’ with the promenade 
widening works. Mr. John S. Brodie, borough surveyor, 
Town Hall, Blackpool. 

BOLLINGTON.—April 11.—For. construction of a circular 
covered service reservoir, to contain 100,000 gallons, and for 
connecting up the same to the present water-main, with all 
necessary fittings and appurtenances. Mr. W. H. Radford, 
engineer, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 

BURNLEY.—April 15.—For erection\ of a post office at 
Burnley. Conditions and form of contract may be seen on 
application to the Postmaster at Burnley. 

CAMBERWELL —May 12.—For the erection of public baths 
and washhouses in Old Kent Road. Mr. E. Harding Payne, 
architect, 28 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

DARTON —April 15.—For the erection of five houses at 
Bloomhouse, Darton, Yorks. Mr. S, Taylor, 15 Poplar 
Terrace, Ryhill, near Wakefield. 

DURHAM.—April 11.—For alterations and additions to 
Langley Park branch, for the Annfield Plain Co-operative 
Society, Ltd Mr. G. T. Wilson, architect, &c., 21 Durham 
Road, Blackhill. 


THIS SUBJECT. Send for New Booklet, ‘A 29,” 
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DURHAM —April 16 —For erection of a branch store at 
Ferryhill. Mr. F.H. Livesay, architect, Bishop Auckland. 

EASTBOURNE.—April 25.—For the erection of a fire-station 
in Grove Road, Eastbourne. Mr. Philip A. Robson, architect, 
Palace Chambers, 9 Bridge Street, Westminster, S,W. 


EXMINSTER — May 1.—For erection of female observation 
ward, male infirmary, and No. 5 male ward, at the- Devon 
county asylum, Exminster. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, County 
Chambers, Exeter. 

FERRYHILL —April 16.—For the erection of a branch store 
at Ferryhill, Durham. Mr. F. H. Livesay, architect, Bishop 
Auckland. 


FINCHLEY.—April 11.—For supply and erection of section 7, 


steam, exhaust, feed and drain piping, auxiliary plant, chequered 
plating, tools and sundries; section 8, main switchboard (two 
booster sets), testing instruments and ap partas: Mr. E.'Cal- 
vert, electrical engineer, Broadway. 


FowrEy.—April 29.—For the erection of a masonry light- 
house tower upon a site near St. Catherine’s Point, at the 
entrance to the harbour of Fowey, in the county of Cornwall. 
Mr. W. J. Graham, clerk to the Fowey Harbour Commissioners, 
Harbour Office, Albert Quay, Fowey. 


HALIFAX.—April 18,—For additions to Pioneer Works, 


Parkinson Lane, Halifax, Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 
1 Harrison Road, Halifax. 

work- 
rooms, offices, warehouse, stable, &c., in Horton Street, 
Halifax. Messrs. Walsh & Nicholas, architects, Museum 


Chambers, Harrison Road, Halifax. 

HARTLEPOOL. — April 15.—For erection of twenty-five 
houses in Hart Road, Hartlepool, for the North-Eastern Rail- 
way Company. Mr. William Bell, company’s architect, York. 


HASTINGS.—April 14.—For labour only in building the 
brickwork for the engine and_ boiler-houses at the Brede 
pumping:station, about seven miles from Hastings. Mr. P. H. 
Palmer, waterworks engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

HEADCORN.—April 21.—For the erection of an Oddfellows’ 
hall at Headcorn, Kent. Messrs. Jeffery & Lacey, architects, 
13 North Street, Ashford. 

H1GH WYCOMBE —For labour only in erecting an octagonal 
chimney-shaft, 126 feet high, at the electric-power station, 
Slough. Mr. G. H. Gibson, contractor, High Wycombe. 


Hu.Lu.—April 21.—For the erection of a junior department 
at the Northumberland Avenue Board school. Mr. W. 
Stephens, Penygarn, Carmel, Llandebie. 

IRELAND.—April 11.—For erection of cottages in various~ 
townlands of Londonderry. Mr. J. J. S Barnhill, engineer to 
the Rural District Council, 14 Strand, Londonderry. 

IRELAND:—April 12,—For rebeifding business premisesa 
and residence at Main Street, Letterkenny. ‘Mr. J. P M’Grath, 
architect, Commercial Buildings, Foyle Street, Londonderry. 

IRELAND. — April 13.— For erection of cottages in the 
following townlands :—Buncrana electoral district, one block 
of two cottages ; Tulnaree, Glenegannon electoral district, one 
block of two cottages ; Drumaweir, Moville electoral district, 
one block of two cottages. Mr. Robert Moore, clerk, Work- 
house, Carndonagh. 

IRELAND.—April 15.—For the erection of a new organ 
chamber, &c, to Derryaighy parish.church. Mr. William J. 
Fennell, architect, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast. 

IRELAND.— April 17. For erection of a Presbyterian church 
at Convoy, co. Donegal. Mr. John M‘Intyre, architect, Letter- 
kenny. 

IRELAND.—April 18. Lire erection of a Presbyterian church 
at Roseyards, co. Antrim. Mr. S. J. M‘Fadden, C.E., architect, 
Queen Street, Coleraine. 

KENDAL Snail 17.—For erection of a paper mill adjoining: 
the present mill at Burneside, near Kendal. Mr. John Hutton, 
architect, Kendal. 

Kinc’s LyNN.—For the erection of a house and shop at 
Heacham. Mr. W. A. Leach, architect, Hunstanton. 

LEEDS —April 15.—For eieHiod of a new sorting office at 
Hunslet, Leeds, for the Commissioners of HM. Works and 
Public Buildings Mr. H. G. Nixon, H.M. Office of Works, 
Infirmary Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—April 17.—For alterations to the Conservative 
club, Pinfold Lane, Armley. Messrs. Beckwith & Webster 
architects, 2 Basinghall Square, Leeds. : 

Lonpon.—April 20.—For construction of underground 
conveniences in Offord Road‘by Caledonian Road, N. Mr, J 
Patten Barber, Town Hall, Upper Street, N. 

Lonpon, E —April 21.—For the erection of a new sorting- 
office at Manor Park, E., for the Commissioners of H.M. Work 
and Public Buildings. Bills of quantities and forms of tender 
may be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate 


LINCRUSTA-W ALTON THE SUNBURY WALL DECORATION. 


THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. 


SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


CAMEOID, 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &o 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, and 


of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 


FREDK. WALTON & CO. Ltp., Sole Banufacturers and Patenices, 


Telegram: 
7 SinorasteWellon, “London.” 


1 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


= 
No. Fs oo ganARD. 


MELLOWES & CO.’S. 
ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 


Contractors to H.M. 


Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


All particulars Free. 
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Lonpon.—April 22.—For erection of a disinfector house 
and greenhouse and the formation of a drying-ground and 
refuse-stalls at the Tooting Bec Asylum, Tooting Bec Common, 
S.W. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 

LOwESTOFT.—April 16—For erection of a Wesleyan 
school-chapel in Lorne Park Road, Kirkley, Lowestoft. Mr. 
E. E. Smith, architect, 145 Victoria Road North, Southsea. 

MACCLESFIELD.—April 18.—For erection of the super- 
structure of the new infirmary annexe for 206 patients at the 
Parkside Asylum. Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, Newgate 
Street, Chester. 

MANCHESTER.—April 15.—For erection of cottages on the 
Blackley estate. Drawings may be seen at the office of the 
City Architect, Town Hall. 


MANCHESTER.—April 29 —For putting-in the foundations ' 


-of the proposed chief fire station and police station in London 
Road, Fairfield Street, Whitworth Street and Commercial 
‘Street. Mr. William Windsor, surveyor, 37 Brown Street, 
‘Manchester. - : 

MANCHESTER. — April 21.— For the erection of a 
goods shed at the depot at Trafford Park, Manchester, for 
‘the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company. Mr. 
R. C. Irwin, secretary, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


NETHERNE.—April 14.—For excavating and levelling site 
and foundation works for new asylum at Netherne, Surrey. 
Messrs. George T. Hine & Co., architects, 35 Parliament Street, 
Westminster, S.W. f 

NORTHWICH.—April 18.—For extension and repair of the 
Verdin public baths. Mr. ‘J. Arthur Cowley, clerk, Council 
-Offices, Northwich. 

PERRANZABULOE.—April 13.—For certain repairs to the 
tower of the Perranzabuloe Church, Cornwall. Specifications 
can be seen at the Vicarage. 

PRESTON.—April 17.—For erection of a stone base for a 
bandstand, Avenham Park, Preston, Lancs. Drawings may 
-be seen, and specification, bills of quantities and form of 
tender obtained, at the office of the Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Preston, Lancs. 

-PRESTON.—April 18.—For erection of a refuse-destructor, 
extension of stabling, storeyard, &c., off St. Paul’s Road, 
Preston, Lancs. Particulars may be obtained at the office of 
the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 


‘the workhouse. 


SCOTLAND.—April 14.—For erection of parish cottages at 
Carr Bridge. Mr. Thomson, stationer, Grantown. 
STOCKPORT.—April 15.—For. erection of club premises, 
Napier Street, Hazel Grove. Mr. Councillor Hallam, London 
Road, Hazel Grove. 
TAMWORTH.—April 20.—For erection of an infirmary at 
Mr. Jas. Wm, Godderidge, architect, 
4 Bolebridge Street, Tamworth. 
WALES.—For the erection of a 
tenances at Merthyr Tydfil. 
Avenue, Merthyr. 
WALES —April 11.—For erection of a pair of villas in 
Standard Street, Crickhowell. Mr. B. J. Francis, architect 
Abergavenny. 


WALES.—April 11.—For erection of a villa at Canning 
Street, Ton; Mr. W. D. Morgan, architect, Victoria 
Chambers, Péntre, Rhondda Valley. 
WALES.—April 11.—For additions to Llechwen, parish of 
Llanfabon. Mr. A. O. Evans, architect, Pontypridd. ; 


WALES.—April 11.—For extension and alteration. of chapel 


chapel, school and appur- 
The Rev. E. Aubrey, 22 The 


| and vestry at the Nebo Congregational chapel, Blaengarw. 


Mr. John M. Jones, secretary, 
Blaengarw, R,S.O , Glam. 
WALES.—April 15.—For the erection of twenty-five dwell- 


ing-houses at Llanbradach. Mr. George Kenshole, architect 
Station Road, Bargoed. 8 ) itect, 


WALES.—April 16.—For conversion of five dwelling-houses 
at Bargoed into business premises. Mr. D. S. Jones, grocer 
Bargoed ; 

WALES.—April 16.—For alterations and additions to the 
Gelligaer boys’ school, Pengam. Mr. W, E. R. Allen, clerk 
of the County Governing Body, County Offices, Cardutf. 

_ WALES.—April 18.—For the erection of a workmen’s library, 
institute, &c., at Nantyfyllon, Maesteg. Messrs. E. W. Burnett 
& Son, architects, Jarrow House, Tondu. 

WALES.—April 18.—For the erection of a dwelling-house, 
two-stall stable and appurtenances at Abertridwr, near Caer- 
philly. Mr. G. A. Lundie, 53 Queen Street, Cardiff. 

WATFORD.—April 15.—For erection of destructor buildings 
and chimney-shaft. Mr. D. Waterhouse, surveyor, 14 High 
Street, Wattord. 

WINTERTON.—April 15.—For restoration of Winterton 


Church, Lincs. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, architect, The 
College, Durham. 


54 King Edward Street, 


ELECTRIC 


MYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


FINEST « HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHERWELL. 


' Catalogues Free, 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


ESTAB,] LIMITED, (1871. 
OL 
Telegrams, CASEH Telephone, 
iM l 
“LIMMER, LONDON.” ||) 2147 
London Wall. 


a 
Form or Bloc 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 
Construction. 


By its use 
} alone can any 
Bullding be rendered 
Absolutely Safe from Fire. 


HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS: 
TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


ERFECTION 


IN ROOFING. 


EE SN SP Aa A TS TY 
COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 


Gold Medal Paris, 1867. 


Only Medal, Vienna 1873. 
Works _ BRIDGWATER. 


SOMERSET. 


Vol. LXVIIL. of THE ARCHITECT.» Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6a. 


Silyer Medal, Paris, 1875. | 


DELTA ALLOYS, No. I. & IV. 


STRONGEST MALLEABLE BRONZE. 
RESIST . CORROSION. 
DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS. 


\DELTA METAL 


DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 
MANGANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 
YELLOW METAL, CUN METAL, ETC. 


THE DELTA METAL CO., LTD. 


110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


(Late of 87 Charlotte St.,W.) 
Linhope Street Works, 
a Dorset Square, N.W. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


Bevelled Wood Block ,. 
Flooring. 


REGD. No. 60,808. 


SSE. 


Ve 


G 


S ole Proprietors : 


NIGHTINGALE & CO, 

|Great Grimsby. 

" SPECIALTY— 

** Baltie ” ig 
Redwood. @ 

‘Prize Medal, 

Liverpool Exhibition, 


1886; Awards Sanitary 
Exhibitions 1885 & 1886 
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TENDERS. 


BARNSLEY. 
For erection of twelve dwelling-houses 


Monk Bretton. Mr. J. W. E, 
22 Regent Street, Barnsley. 
Accepted tenders. 


C. Ogley, Cudworth, Barnsley, mason and 


bricklayer 


Turton Bros., Pontefract Road, carpenter and 


joiner 


J. H. Seacroft, Cudworth, Barnsley, plasterer 


E. Fleming, Eastgate, slater. 
F, Rogers, Church Street, plumber and 
G. Charlton, Market Street, painter. 


BATHGATE. 


For erection of. two houses and alterations and additions to the 
for the standing joint 
committee of the Linlithgowshire County Council. 
EDWARD _E. H. MAIDMAN, architect, 
Street, Edinburgh. Quantities by Mr. WM. H. FRANCIS, 


Police buildings. in Mid Street, 


122 George Street, Edinburgh. 


Thomas Binnie, Bathgate, mason. 

John Spiers & Sons, Bathgate, joiner. 
Henry Morrison, Bathgate, slater and plasterer. 
Burn & Baillie, Edinburgh, plumber. 
Mackenzie & Moncur, Edinburgh, heating engineer. 
Total, £1,529 5s. 4d. 


BROMPTON. 
For erection of three dwelling-houses to be 


near Northallerton, Mr. JOHN E. 
Northallerton. 
Thos. Willoughby : 3 : : 
W. Oakley . 5 ; : . 


A. W. Peacock 
Wm, Toster, Northallerton * 


Dunning & Willoughby ; : : 


* Recommended for acceptance. 
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DURHAM. Be 
For streetwork in Back Mary, Street, Stanley., Mr, Rout- 
LEDGE, surveyor. F 
oy at W. Garnett ee : : : . £91 16 lo 
and outbuildings at 
KNIGHT, architect, W. JOHNSON (accepted ) Ne ; a : 86 13 6 
LEWISHAM. 
For providing and laying paved crossings and artificial atone 
in the borough. 
»-£L418 © ©} WoopHaM & Sons, Catford, 15s. per yard super (accepted), 
540 0 0 For street works in the following streets :—Farley | Road, 
165 4 6 Catford (part 3); Stillness Road, Brockley; Grafton Road, 
119 0 0 Rutland Road and Rutland Park, Catford, 
glazier LO) yO Accepted tenders. } 
64 10 O H. Woodham & Son, Catford, Stillness Road. ALISI 0 Oo 
W. Pearce, Forest Hill, Farley Road (part Bhi 850.0 0 
Fry Bros, Greenwich, Grafton Road 5 630 0 oO 
Ne Hoffmann, Catford, Rutland Park 6 SO ae 
Fry Bros., Rutland Road. ! : ; . 274 oa 


Mr. 


13 South Charlotte Lane, Putney, S. 


London, Dies Gen 
supplied. 
Burman & Sons 
F. & T. Thorne 
Todd & Newman 
Sheffield Bros, . 
Parsons & Co. 
Courtney & Fairbai 
Adamson & Sons 
Green & Smith 


erected at Brompton, 
WALTON, architect, 


W. R. WILLIAMS (accepted ) 


For repairs at the Clarendon hotel, Tidal Basin, E. 


LONDON. 


For forming cellars for storage, loading stages, &c , Gardner’s 


W.. Messrs. FOULSHAM & HERBERT 


RICHES, architects, 3 Crooked Lane, King William Street, 


and Bromley-by-Bow, sey Quantities 


7 : : ; - £3,450 
: : : : -1 2.850 
3,268 
281 
: . 3,566 
. 3,147 
3117 
3,105 
25997 


Messrs. 


rm 


ocoogo0o0o0g0 00 


600000000 


FOULSHAM & HERBERT RICHES, architects, 3 Crooked! 


. £767 0 Oo 
675 © O by-Bow, E. 
674 0 O J. T. Robey. 
585 0 oO A. W. Derby 
978 13.6 T. Osborn & Sons 


S. SALT & SONS (accepted ‘ 


Lane, King William Street, London, E-'C., and Bromley- 


: - £385 0 0 
‘ . 8! B79 1 8: 
x ; : - 321 oO 8 
§ - 315 oF 9 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed ‘with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or alte Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or siariued directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
H ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50:per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft ie Soe Pps Specifi- 

cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 p 


OLDACRES & cO., ‘62 CHANOBRY LANE 


LONDON, W.QO. 
“Quantities ’’ Box, 14” x9 x5", 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘ “Oldacres, London." 


we SALTER & CO. 


es ee LIMMER, 
AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
Flat Roofs, Basement and other 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphalte 
ing Work. All communications t0 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON. W. 
a 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS ‘OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian (Ink,'Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, | Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares Drawing ‘Paper,'Ganvas. Panels. &c, , and Artists’ 
Materials ofvevery. description. 
HEYL'S ARTISTS’ ‘OIL COLOURS: 
Soie Agents for the'United Kingdom, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W. 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 454 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.H. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 
T. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘‘ DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

AND ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
CALVANISED CORRUCATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


CATES, RAILINCS, CRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


ue WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Aere, London, W.C. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds),- 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


| POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES ‘LITHOGRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. _.. 
Telephone No. 185 Wes 


LIGHTNING 
CON DUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


GEO, J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL, 


y od 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. ey: 


ge 


ae 
18 
at 
Mi 
q 


s 


tminster. ; 
Telegraphic Address, “Cartoons, London.” 
ET 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored» 


Telegrams, ‘“‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 


PATENT 


EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


GARRATT & co. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, ‘S.B. 


, 
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LONDON —continued. 


LONDON 


SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


For reinstating damage done by fire to stabling at Ilford, E. | For accommodation : boys, 250; girls, 250; infants, 252— 
Messrs. FOULSHAM & HERBERT RICHES, architects, 3 total, 752, Beaufort House school. : ’ ahr 
Crooked Lane, King William Street, E.C , and Bromley- exits Co., Tid: . Biren ge 

Bey Ha, J. Appleby & Sons . . 19,570 0 0 
F, WILLMOTT (accepted) -£135 9 0 McCormick & Sons. 19,546 0 oO 

For addition to house, South Woodford, N.E. Mr. HERBERT J. tae gies Co. 19,536 (oe) 
RICHES, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King William reasure & Son 19,184 0 0 
Street, E.C. Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. 18,805 0 o 

SHEFFIELD Bros. (accepied ) OG 1.0. O ee eas Ltd. 185747 one) 

For decorations, &c., to house, Wanstead, N.E. Mr. HERBERT Lathey Brae ' loos P n 
RICHES, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King William J. Garrett & Son 18,638 E De 
Street, E C. W King & Son eC ea 

H. A. BARNS (accepted ) £183 00 C. F. Kearley . 13.618 no 

for decorations to offices, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E C. J. Marsland & Sons ; 18,551 0 0 
Mr HERBERT RICHES, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King W. Johnson & Co, Ltd. . 18,532 0 0 
William Street, E.C. F. & H. F. Higgs 18,398 0 0 

W. HAwTREY & Sons (accepted) tz 01. 0 J. & C. Bowyer 18,295 9 0 

For outside paintingwork and repairs at the Milkwood tavern, a a ie & Sons 18,289 0 o 
Loughborough, S.E. Messrs. FOULSHAM & HERBERT & M. Pat ‘ 18,173 0 oO 
RICHES, architects, 3 Crooked Lane, King William Street, es a eC, pa 17,948 0 oO 
E.C* and Bromley-by-Bow, E. - rid Stade o 17,900 0 oO 

F.&H F. Higgs . : 298 © O}| For accommodation : boys and girls (mixed)—total 206 

_T. Osborn & Sons | 285 0 0 Cromer Street school. ( Ms 

‘Courtney & Fairbairn . 270) 1 Ove O C. Miskin: & Sons. . £13779 an 

J. HOOPER (accepted) . : 264 0 0 W. Gregar & Son Patol o 
Grover & Son a) EarG 

LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. es Te Crderi ae op 3 A 

for rebuilding the male and female infants’ offices, refitting L. H. & R. Roberts : J . 13,156 0 0 
urinal and girls’ offices, refitting boys’ offices on roof play- F. & H. F. Higgs . ‘ « -13,150 9 o 
ground, and providing new drainage scheme to the old W. M. Dabbs : ‘ <5 23,520) 4.0 0 
portion of the Stanley Street school. Cc. Cox : , . 13108 0 0 

Martin, Wells & Co, Ltd. ; : . £3,140 os) G.S.S Williams & Son. : - 13,068 0° 0 
Ashby & Horner. ; : : 3,1¢0! 0 O ors oe ee : : - 13,058 9 o 

ohnson& Co... Toomey ata" se 3,045 0 O 00 ; ate Prague: o@ o 
é Parker .. : : : : 2,934 oO J. Simpson & Son . A ; Aiba: Oo 
R P. Beattie ; ; j : Z,9gRIn are 7 A. Porter E : - 12,982’ 12 8 
J. & C Bowyer : : . : 2,879 0 O McCormick & Sons ; ; -' . 12989 0-0 
W. V. Goad ‘ : : : 2,825 0 O E Lawrance & Sons 12,764 0 0 
H. Leney& Son... . ; 2,720 0 O Patman & POR ila rai Ora 12,713 0 0 
W. Downs : . : . 25567°+ 0)'.0 Treasure & Son, 12,460 0 Oo 
J. W. Falkner & Son * 1,997 0 O J. Chessum & Sons * 12,382 Io o 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Roulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A. Cc. WW. HOBMAN & CO. 
' OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 


De 


es 


ali 
= 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


ITCHELL & CO. 


_ Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
| VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Every description: of ironwork for the Exterior and 
Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

imates supplied. _Trial order solicited. 


and Est: 
mn a 
Tt LXVIII. OF THE AROHITECT. 


_ Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 6d 
Office : Imperial Melicins, Ludgate rhe aie Ko} 


DESIGN No. 1-0. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


‘Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees. 


ALIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & Co. LTD., 
Imperial Buildings. Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS. 
WALTER’S titrovea 


VENTILATORS —, 


THE MOST POWERFUL 
EXTRACTOR MADE. 

Also Makers of WALTER’S Patent 

Solid Hinged Sherringhams, Mica 

Flaps, Tobin’s Tubes, Smoky Ohim- 

ney Oowls, &c. 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter- Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


BLINDS. 
FITTINGS. 
SUN BLINDS. 
SKYLICHT BLINDS, 
ETIAN BLINDS. ; 
DARK ROOM BLINDS, 129 Albion St., 
45 Years’ Experience. LEEDS. 


WINDOW BLINDS. 


TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS,” 


HoWELL & CO. 


‘NOTE -OUR + SPECIGL-OFFER - 
BrRitisH STANDARD bd ode es 
BEST -IN - THE -WORL 
FROM THE FACTORY y_TO THE RIDER. 
a OP a full Particulars 
See Photo Lists 
\\ 
LONDON 7 ) 


POST FREE, 


WALTERS, Wolverhampton) 

Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 

London Representative :— 


MOULULDNLE NUH 


ae i 


MR. H. J. HORTON, 
85 Craranroere Street, 


Fore WHEELS he 
Rim BRAKES 
Piaren Rims 


54 Blackfriars Rd. s.c. = 126'Kings Read's. sw wy CONDON. 1 
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LONDON sCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
For building an additional storey to house at present occupied 


by laundry centre and schoolkeeper, in order to provide | 
a housewifery centre, Gravel 


accommodation for 
school. 
Staines & Son 
F. & F. J. Wood. 
T. L. Green 
G. S. S. Williams & Son 
Johnson & Co.* 


For enlargement and improvements, Dalgleish Street school. 
- £7,985 


F. & H. F. Higgs 

G. Munday & Sons . 
Perry & Co ; 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. 
W. Gregar & Son 

E. Lawrance & Sons 
J. Longley & Co. 
Treasure & Son 

J. Chessum & Sons . 
McCormick & Sons . 
E. P. Bulled & Co. 
Johnson & Co. . : 
G. E. Wallis & Sons. 
J. & C. Bowyer. : 
John Greenwood, Ltd. 
T. D. Leng * 


- £929 


797 
779 
710 
593 


oo0o0o0°0 


° 


73939 
737 18 
7,712 
7,684 
75517 
75517 
75125 
7,045 
6,991 
6,859 
6,813 
6,666 
6,593 
6,388 
6,379 


O70" O10: OO OVOX Or On O2OsOn Or Oro 


Lane 


(oe o}aCo jh ON) 


O80" 0;'O720'-0 OO80) ©-0 0) OrO7070 


For providing and fixing auxiliary heating in each of the eleven 
classrooms of the P.T. and J.M. departments, with the 


necessary main and connections, 


forming a scheme of 


auxiliary heating throughout the school, with the exception 


of the halls, Tottenham Road school. 


Ltd. 
Stevens & Sons 5 
J. Esson & Son 
Palowkar & Sons 
Bates & Sons 
J. Grundy . 
G. & E. Bradley . 2 
J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. 
M. Duffield & Sons, Slough * 

* Recommended for acceptance. 


The Brightside Foundry and econ Co., 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


Aa Oo 
206 oO 
205 10 
179 
174 
170 
169 
155 
144 


OnOugvOr@rcn 


©. 07020760070 Oc 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD — continued, 
For partitions, &c., in boys and girls’ departments, Jessop: 


Road school, Herne Hill. 
4. Bs-Kord: +=. : d 
Maxwell Bros, Ltd. 

Lathey Bros. 

G. Kemp 

J. Garrett & Sons 

J. & C. Bowyer 

E. P. Bulled & Co. 

E. Triggs* . 


£738 
639 
597 
588 
538 
529 
497 
434 


00000000 
000090000 


For enlargement and improvements, Lollard Street school, 


W. J. Mitchell & Son 

W. Johnson & Co., Ltd.. 

ee Bros. - : 
F. & H. F. Higgs 

Martin, Wells & Co, Ltd. 


Holliday & Greenwood, Lid. . 


J. Appleby & Sons . 
E. Lawrance & Sons 
W. Downs 

J. & M. Patrick 

W. Smith & Son 

J. Marsland & Sons 


Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. 


J. & C. Bowyer ; 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. 
John Greenwood, Lid;* 5 


For accommodation: boys, I50 
burnham school. 
Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd.. 
General Builders, Ltd. 


Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. 


F. Gough & Co.. 

Treasure & Son. 

Leslie & Co., Ltd. 

W. King & Son. f 
Spencer, Santo & Co., L. td. 
E. Triggs ; 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. 

J. & M. Patrick . . 
Stimpson & Co,* 


9,500 
A —If walls of classrooms and halls are plastered add. 


£23,049 
22,780 
22,700 
22,631 
22,601 
22,446 
22,169 
22,090 
21,760 
21,543 
21,453 
21,225 
20,948 
20,732 
20,620 
20,315 


; girls, 150—total, 300, 


- “411 814 
. 10,595 
10,303 

10,273 

10,177 

10,167 

10,157 

9,995 

9,949 

9,922 

9,583 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. - 
_—eeee ere OC Oo EE Se OS 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


RAVES PATENT “ROOFING, 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 


© 'O.6).0) 0° 0.0 1620000 O70" O_O26 
0:0"O 010.00: 0.0.0 050, 010-0 © 


FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, &0; 


ne eee as proves tt to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PEROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


American Maple F. looring: 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 


The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 
D. WITT & COMPANY, ‘6 


8 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oros&. Telegraphic Address, ‘* Veneer, Londoa.” 


> 
‘ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. OXFORD. 
For Aart in infants’ department, Wirtemberg Street | For ee irae es ihe Oxford head post office, for H.M, 
school, Clapham. ce 0 orks, &c, 
Maxwell Bros. Ltd. . : : : : Ago a. -0 A. 
ve Benes , : : irate - ‘ oe oO Foster Bros. : , -  - £7,763 0 0 £loo Oo © 
ice & Son. ; , . : : - wA28§2. 00.0 Symon & Co. . . : a1. O, 57am Oo 50 0 O 
E Triggs . ; ? : : : : a P2ROWI TO Organ Bros. . : - «, Oy} 2200s 0 4io;-12 0 
J. Garrett & Sons 2 : - F : 2 1249'5.0 Oo T. H. Kingerlee & Sons . =, OFFI On 258 2 ® 
H. Leney & Son . ; Z ; , . ue EOS. OF O A —For old materials. 
5. Tucker es : : : - ; er O47 O PATRICROFT. 
T. Hooper & Son* . . : é : - 175 © © | For additions to the Guardians’ offices at Patricroft. 
For adaptation of ground floor of back building for physically CHAPMAN & HOLLINWORTH, Green Lane (ac- 
defective children, College Lane, Homerton. cepted) . -.£L109 0 © 
Meme. | Pees Oe | PORTSMOUTH, 
ie Groves ; : : , } ; - 1,900 0 0 For supplying and laying wrought-iron galvanised water-mains 
Sevens Tiros: |. ; 3 : ; j | 1,834 0 0 and hydrants and ae at pean Quay. 
Belcher & Co, Ltd. . : 7 “ ’ CP eAGE Ny Os00 m. OF FUA PIPES. 
E. Lawrance & Sons .. .. 2 t 3 1,487 oO McKinlay & Co. . : : : : - £138 & @ 
G.S. S, Williams & Sons : ; : ie aici Mauka, S. Grossmith ; ° : : : . om) El OF 0 
% H PORTSMOUTH WATER FITTINGS Co, Hyde Park 
J. Stewart : ; : : 1,360 0 oO ’ 
MILE END Road, Southsea (accepted ) ! d ; . 18 & 3 
For erection of laundry at 338 Mile End Road. Mr. J. M. H. Wat De we ede I . 
GLADWELLI, architect, Essex House, High Street, Strat- as ag SS ie ae j 7 ; SE pend tess ps 
crank W. Beuttell . ‘ : 7 P ‘ : 15 100; 12 26 
’ . ) 
Elkington & Sons+ .- . : C - 43708 Oo pancimee h : : : : ; : 796 a pe 
j. Calcutt . P : : we © a By We) oe, Dette old as c i ; ; § : Ores ie 
G. Brown . : : ; : } pI ey te ae RADSTOCK. 
MORPETH. For reconstruction of a section of retaining wall on the Bath 
. ; 2 = ‘ ¥ ; dav 
For work in connection with the new cattle market, comprising poy Road, Mr. G. H. GIBSON, surveyor, Radstock, 
(a) the formation of roads ; (b) the erection of offices, iron- T ee t ; 
bar division fences, gates and fencing ; (c) the laying of ges a8 Tat es sted) : ° ; - £94 mS 
drains, with manholes, &c., preparing for and laying with J. D, Radstock (accepted ), ‘ , ; PIs LR 
cement concrete the entire site. : SCOTLAND. 
F. Hepple. — . a AY eee . £2,324 16 5 | For erection of a house at-Banff. Mr. CHARLES W. COSSER, 
T. Weir. i ; f ; : d . 2,300 0 O architect, 1 Carmelite Street, Banff. 
G. Wells . : : : ‘ ; i a 2 Pece Ay S Accepted tenders. 
C. Dixon . : ; : : ; ‘ i 2 sAF L1G: UI A, Chalmers, painter and glazier. 
W. Hogg . f : ‘ : F F +, 2,086." 2" a J. Hutcheson, slater. 
Hadfield & Co. . : : ; ‘ : 27,0909 0. O W. Levenie, house carpenter. 
R. Walker. : Z ‘ ‘ F : » 1,960 0 0 H. J. Watson, plumber. 
Soriolligs..... oe ‘ ‘ + 1,930)0 0 W. H. Robertson, Buckie, plasterer. 
eee RONSON. 2 fs i 6 2 eee we eMIgQEa YO Et W. Cruickshank, Keith, mason. 
M. YOUNG, Elm Grove, .Hexham (accepted). . 1,845 “5 0 Rest of Banff. 


D MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD,. 
S a a 5 Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C Telephone, 274 Holborn. 

2 NS ee 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next 133ué. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


YORKSHIRE PATENT GLAZING 60. 


am — (LIMITED). 


LIVERSEDGE. 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the 


“PREMIER” SYSTEM 
OF GLAZING. 


ABSOLUTELY THE MOST IMPROVED 


WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY. 
‘LONDON OFFICE: 53 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


A@ = 
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SCOTLAND—centinued. SELKIRK— continued. 
For constructing new clear-water well to hold 120,000 gallons, 


Gas-engine. 
and for extensions and renewals of piping and fittings, S 


Largs, Fifeshire. Mr. HENRY BRUCE, engineer, 67 Cross- ae ae , . ‘ , : et: 5 : 
o 9 . ° e . ° . . 

Sate, Sas Eile, Tangyes, Ltd. . : . : : : : 275 00 
Ww. Caragher : : / ' : . £1,502 o 6 Cride Go Sonkee ; ; ; ; ; 250 colle 
Yara saicks Sambi alts pais it Ses “ age : if Forward Engineering Co oo a 247 0 oO 
J. & a Richer i ; : : i ; er oiee 5 National Gas-Engine Co. : : ; : 240 0 oO 
Ne ase Henege ; ; y ; ; et i s Fielding & Platt . : . : 4 ; 232 0 0 
G Bracken & ae . ; ; ; : ‘ ee Apa ae Gardner & Sons 5 5 ‘ ;: 225-10) 6 
W. Mi Mi R 2 ‘ ‘ ; ee ae Mather & Co. (conditional) : 3 : . 9 258. Greg 

. Mitchell & Son . : ‘ F 5 4 O55 2 Ravleow oe 217 0 © 

x Dies aciCo. " Hy , 4 x aoe : Dudbridge Ironworks Co. « 2 geake : ‘ 215 0 Oo 
J. Mackay, Broughty Ferry, N. B. (accepted) . 854 17 9 pee are ee oS , 3 1 s Bit 3 < 
Gogg Lyell & Co. .. So7 ane 

For supply of :—(Contract No. 5) gas-engine of 28 b.h.-p.and| = CamppeLt GAS-ENGINE Co. (acrid . 191 6e 
all accessories; (6) turbine of 28 b.h.-p., vertical shaft, Shillingford Co. ; J ; 185 0 0 
screens, &c.; (7) two high-pressure, treble-barrel ram Pollock, Whyte & Waddell ‘ : z 180 0 0 


pumps, with belting and line shafting complete. Mr. 
HARRY W. TAYLOR, engineer, St. Nicholas Chambers, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. STONEHAVEN. 


Punps. Rords 
- ying and supplying cast-iron water pipes for the Town 
simi wes gt : F 3 d £15270 . : Council. Mr. G. MURDOCH, burgh surveyor. Quantities 
Glenfield & Kennedy : 5 ; : 5 1125 Oo oO J eats F £3 rae’ 
Aimers, McLean & Co. . : : : TORS Of *S Aichwlie Sone if i ° : - 94 
Walker & Sons. ; ; , 4 5 ; OL £O%50 te ak SA ; : i ; i Ie 
; J. Murray . : : : : : : - 1,544 15 3 
Moeller & Co. . : : ‘ : : ate OGs1O2O A. McK 
. McKay ; : ; ‘ ‘ ‘1,498. Fae 
Tod &Sons . é ‘ ; . 3 re hOOe GOS OI iP Slate : 16 
Tangyes, Ltd. . a COOL NO NAO We Sane tae ‘ . 4 3 3 i see 5 
CAMPBELL Gas-ENGINE Co. (accepted $255 SORZONMO; 20 Black: ripe Ne ; : : ; ‘ » AS ee 
Mather & Son . ‘ ee FOG ONO Pasi a S oe ; : 3 ; ‘ + 
Pratchitt Bros, . F ; ‘ ; : 630 0 oO TRA 61 Ba ys S h 1,44 ae 
Wolstenholme & Son . . . . . 625 0 of J: Ross, 61 Barc ay Street, Stonehaven n (ace 
Lyell & Co. (zaformal) . ; 4 ; po 420ueo yO cepted) i : : E 4 + 1,987, Ea oe 
Turbine. 
Gunther & Sons ; ; : A ; Dei, J I ae, 
Gilkes & Co. . ; : : ‘ 448 0 oO STRATFORD. 
Aimers, McLean & Conc : Eg ‘ ‘ 378 o o| For erection of twelve houses at Bisson Road, Stratford, E. Mr. 
B. Nel 335 359 0 O J. M. H. GLADWELL, architect, Essex House, High Street, 
GLENFIELD & KENNEDY, Kilmarnock (accepted) 336 0 Oo Stratford, E, 
McDonald & Co, . ‘ 5 3 83050. 50 A. Kendall’ ; ; . . : ; - £5,980 0 oO 
Gordon & Co. . : : . > : ‘ 305 0 Oo C. North , : : : : ‘ < » 272 One 
Turnbull & Sons : : : é . ; 280 0 O H. E. Jones : ; . , ; ; . - 4,2604% 0766 


Prevents Dry Rot, S li and is a pleasing 
Fungus, Decay, &c. O ignum Stain. 


Ape © . 
= Wood Preservative. =“ 
Particulars from ITA JOR & CO. Ltd. Solignum Depot, HULL. 

LA << a 
WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS ‘08 a 
ee eran [| \ 
j PARTY WALLS, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, W.0. 
WAREHOUSES, &c.|| 


Manufacturer of every description 
of useful and ornamental 


} 
MINN 
Till) WIREWORK, 


HAHIAAUULHULAL 
AA sieves, Lime Sereens, Desk 
Rails, Wirework for Coil ~ 
ee Special pa ce Be . = 


é F 5 : for the protection of Windows and 
Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. HUI in 


Skylights. 
Estimates and Illustrations post 
FRED“ BRABY. CO, LIU 
“IDA WORKS DEPTFORD, s.c.|LONDON. HAVWOOD & GO. LTD. 


free on application. + ie 
Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. MANUFACTURERS OF 


BS & =voad LTD, TAMWORTH, GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


ao : YARD GULLIES, &c. &. 
ET | T T IN ALL (GHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
TURAL “PRA y: Au CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


SANITARY PIPES, — GLAZED BRICKS. Works : MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA- Z0UCH. 
_ SANITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRICKS. _ 
For Inaex of Advertisers, see page x. . s ddaths Tabada woth Becauaine 


. \,' ad 
, 
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TAUNTON. 
For erection of 


additional blocks for 309 patients at the Cotford 


Asylum. Messrs. GEORGE T. HINE & Co., architects, 

35 Parliament Street, Westminster. 
E. Ellis & Son . £47,944 19 10 
Pethick Bros. . ra ve ea a 
Wakeham Bros. 36,033 9,0 
T. Broad, Ltd. 35,859 0 8 
Howe & Co. . ‘ ; an e77 10. 
Westcott, Austin & White 34,399 0 0 
H. J. Spiller & Son. 20261, 0.4.0 
McCormick & Sons 33,544 0 O 
Dart & Pollard ‘ : : 33,200 O O 
D. W. Davies & C. Morgan . 52047.) 04-0 
A.J. Beaven . ; - : 33,000 O O 
Stephens, Bastow & Co.. Se Le gee hd ©) 
W. E Blake “ 32,510 O O 
J. Shillitoe & Son 32,000 0 O 
AN. Coles . ‘ aor Oe of 
G. Pollard & Co, Ltd. S12A'37) Geno 
Moss & Sons, Ltd. . 30,937 15 7 
Hayward & Wooster 30,844 0 O 
H. Willcock & Co. . 30,560 Oo O 
Stephens & Son, Ltd, 30,355 0 O 
W King & Son . ; : : : ; 30,207 “0'"0 
H. W. PoLiarD, Bridgwater (accepéed ) < §20,470° 07 6 

UPPINGHAM. 
For taking-down and rebuilding the upper part of Wing 
Church. Mr. J. C. TRAYLEN, architect, 16 Broad Street, 
Stamford, 
Wade . - : : : : ‘ ae SEV Pele Le 
Joyce . 4 ; f : E : eFAGs 9O =O 
Thompson . = . 296 0 O 
Nichols 291 10 O 
Roberts 284 10 O 
Halliday . ; : : : ; : 254 10 O 
DALY, Uppingham (accepted) . . ft 232 @ © 
WALSS. 
For erection of a chapel, Cwmllynfell, Glamorgan. 

W. WILLIAMS, Cwmllynfell, Swansea Valley, 

Glamorgan (accepted) . ‘ ‘ . £3020 G O 


WALES—continued. 


For alterations and additions to the assembly rooms, Talysarn. 
ROBERTS & WILLIAMS, Penygroes_ R.S.O., 
Carnarvonshire, North Wales (accep/ed ) . £248 I0 oO 


For erection of twenty-five dwelling-houses at Fleur-de-Lys, 


Pengam. Mr. GEO. KENSHOLE, architect, Station Road, 

Bargoed. 
C. Sara : et A25 10.0 
Davies & Francis : 4,687 Io 0 
J. Howells. 4,500 0 O 
W. Yeo : : A350 0 0 
S. E, Thomas . - ‘ . : : ee 4250) 20 0 
T. MATTHEWS, Bedwas and Pengam (accepted) 4,250 0 O 


WEALDSTONE. 
For supply and erection of a children’s shelter in the recrea- 
tion ground. Mr. H. WALKER, surveyor. 


A. A Sharp i£136, 8.0 
M. Dymock . LF4 F4- Oo 
Harbrow < ; ; : : ; EL GOelTOns OC 
T. W. GREEN, High Street, Wealdstone 
(accepted ) : : : - tie GOs Ze TO 
WORKINGTON, 
For restoration of St. John’s Church. 
Accepted tenders. 
Lister, McCartney & Co., Manchester, building. £995 0 O 
Milburn & Sons, Glasgow, joiner . - eas eG" 6 
D. M. Walker, Workington, plumbing and iron- 
work. é é F r é F : + 264. 6! 0 
Perrin & Son, Workington, plastering 175 15 8 
T. Cowen, Workington, painting. 172 10 3 


Received too late for Classification. 


BRIGHTON. 
For installing the low-pressure heating apparatus and _ hot- 
water services in the new pavilions at the Borough 


Sanatorium. 
. £897 


J. F. PHILLIPS & SON (accepted ) ao 


Tue BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


TELEGRAMS: 
“ OOLITE, LONDON.” 
“SOOLITE, BATH.” 
*©OOLITE, PORTLAND.” 
“OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” 


TRADE MARK. 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
BATE. 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 


Head Offices: 


The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | 


London Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & S.WR., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
432 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 


MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. KS Py 
ee 
QUARRIES. qt aitigt® | QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. Ok {uU pp0™ pee ins BOX. GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. oe Se Fe xe™ COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. Fatt, Ww . STOKE GROUND. 
= FARLEIGH DOWN. eset stained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. ' 
Registered | BRADFORD. wre "PORTLAND. Registened 


TRADE MARK 


_ OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SAFE KEEPING OF PLATE, JEWELS, BONDS, &c. 


The CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT (entrance at 61-6 
PLACING IN ABSOLUTE SAFETY UNDER THE DEPOSITOR’ 
OF SECURITIES, BONDS, DEE 


| INSPECTION, ALL KINDS 


9 Chancery Lane) PROVIDES MEANS FOR 
S OWN CONTROL, AND OPEN TO DAILY 
DS, PLATE, JEWELS, MANUSCRIPTS, and 


VALUABLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Safes from £1 4s. per annum. 
| Strong Rooms from £5 5s. per annum. 
Deposits for Safe Keeping from 5s. 


Special arrangements made for Storing Property during 
owner’s temporary absence. 
DEPOSIT BANK.—Money received on deposit for short 
periods at 2% p.c. Interest. 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES COMPANY, LIMITED. 


} 
| Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 
) obtained from E. Vincent Evans, Manager and Secretary, 


| 
| 


a.m. to6 p.m. Descriptive Prospectus and full particulars may be 
63-64 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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ASHFORD. TRADE NOTES. 


_For erection. of schoolrooms, comprising ‘a central hall and | yrosps, ANDREW HANDYSIDE & Co, LTD. of Derby fand 
mec oe at the ue at. Ashford, | | ondon, makers of steel bridges, roofs, buildings and structures, 
~e ‘ a We C : OPER, architect, 9 Adam Street, have recently completed a large steel framed joiners? shop for 

oF ae fk the Palmer’s Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., Jarrow-on-Tyne. The 


J. R. Cooper & Sons. . . . £10,987 © ©} building consists of three floors, and covers an area of 14,0c0 
R J. Penn & Co. . : ° : : 10,946 7 ©} feet. The weight of the structural-work was 200 tons. 
eee ahs: Higgs.  - + + + ue “0,480 DD MEssrs. Potts, clock manufacturers, Leeds, are erecting a 
Ey i bt Be Sonne eee 70,230 © ©} new chime clock and bells at the Wesleyan College, Apperley 
J. = te Se, sons. + + + 10,167 © ©} Bridge, Bradford. The same’ firm have also a new illuminated 
5. ra ons st ss a 4 70,000 0 © | striking clock for Reeth Congregational church, North: Yorks, 
ra A skeen y+ + ts 95978 0 7! civen by the Yorkshire’ Congregationalists to celebrate the 
WwW RAED. hn ee ee 9:941 © ©} Coronation, and the clock’ and bell for the Macgregor 
Smith & Co ; : : 3 ; : wakes » a Memorial Church, Govan, N.B. 
OG. bee ee ee ee oe x THE large clock of Heanor Church, Derbyshire, has just 
James Smith, Ltd. . : : . 0,661 o o| been renovated and Cambridge | chimes added by Messrs, 
jam tuhaebs ee : : ees oo | John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, who made 
E. Chamberlain, : : ‘ 2 d 4, 495 0 0 the clock thirty-two years ago; and the same firm are also 
McCarthy & Fitt | . : ate o o| making a large chiming clock for Swanwick Church, near 
A. N, Goede’. : : j 4 ; 0,123 15 7 Alfreton, for Mr. Fitzherbert Wright. 
: ; dhig? Messrs. MELLOWES & CO., of Sheffield, and 28 Victoria 
Street, London, have received the order for covering with their — 
patent “Eclipse” glazing the roofs over Lostock Hall station 
for the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway ; the Royal Naval 
SCOTLAND. College, East Cowes ; the electric station for the Leek Urban 
& : : c District Council ; extensions to shops for Messrs. J. H. Andrew 
for laying-out an extension to the Lesmahagow cemetery. & Co, Sheffield ; extensions to shops for Messrs. Leys, Derby, 
A. Stark & Sons . ‘ ° . ° . £2,998 7 9| and for the whole of the plumbingwork at the new shops . 
He te noe Bk ad Neg Re ac RAO Sorat so 2,934 3 6 | Derby for Messrs. Leys. 
shton  . ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ed 03 
fR. Gibson : : A ; : Se Ayn Tas Ce) 
R. C. Brebner & Con : : : 4 f2304 1720 F ae keen, e, , 
D. Prentice ; : : 5 ; : , 2,319 174 AN innovation is about to be carried out in two blocks of 
W. Gow & Sons : : : é ‘ . 2,256 12 6 | residential flats now in the course of completion and knowa as 
G, & A. Donald ; : : i é . 2,111 o o| Hurlingham, Court Mansions, Hurlingham, S.W., in the form 
J. Black & Co. . : ; : f ; . 2,037 10 10 | Of a roof garden, which will, give the tenants an uninterrupted 
J. Black, jun. —~% F : ; : f . 1,88f 5 2 | view over the Hurlingham Polo Club and surrounding scenery, 
J. & D. Griffin . ; : : 4 3 . 1,868 16 6 | which is very picturesque. _The contractor for the new build- 
R. Crawford . : : : : E . 1,864 1 6} ings is Mr. William Watson, of Ascot. Messrs. Palgrave &Co., 
A. Donald : : : ; 2 : . 1,741 3. 2 | of Westminster, are the architects 
W. Donald : ‘ : : : : S787 OO A NEW reservoir, constructed on the river Avon, near 
ee een . : ; ; ; : . 1,723 7 0O| Brownsover Mill, has beenopened The work, which has been 
Cottr. ; 4 - 1,637 17 6 | carried out by Mr. Young, of Rugby, cost ’8,000/, and was 
C. CLARKSON, Lesmahagow (accepted ) : » 1,580 18 4 |! commenced about Gece months aeat : 


APIC? 


WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


}OF BRITISH MANUFACTURE.| 


PRODUCES A MUCH MORE PLEASING EFFECT THAN FLATTED 
OIL PAINT, AT ONE THIRD THE COST. 


‘“WAPICTI” can be made in any Tint, and is adapted for 
application to Plaster, Stucco, Brick, Stone, Cement, Wood, &c. 


FOR _ INSIDE OR  OUTSIDE- WORK: 


““WAPICTI” may be used over Oil Paint, or Oil Paint may be 
applied over it. 


Manufactured by ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. New Gross, London, S.E. | 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANE, BROAD COURT, W.C. 


OFFICES OF NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
MIDDLESEOROUGH. 


ADAPTED COPY OF HAMPTON COURT GATE. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._WORCESTER: THE WEST DOOR. 
THE NORTH PORCH. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


'HE parishioners of Eccleston purpose erecting a parish 
90m in connection with the Christ Church mission schools, 
nd the Earl of Derby has offered them a site for it at a 
ominal charge. 

OWING to the damage to the sea defence works at 
owestoft by the recent storms it is calculated that if the cliffs 
‘e to be saved it will be necessary to incur an outlay of 80,coo/. 
1 new defence works. 

THE town clerk of St. Helens, Lancs, reported to a meeting 
f the gas and lighting committee that the Local Government 
oard had sanctioned the borrowing of the sums of 5,9o1/. and 
99/. for the purchase of land and buildings for the new gas- 
orks at Pocket Nook. 

A LocAL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry has been held by 
olonel Hepper into the application of the Wolverhampton 
own Council for sanction to borrow 13,580/. for the erection of 
refuse destructor. Mr. R. E. W. Berrington, chairman of the 
“alth committee, and Mr. George Green, A.M.I.C.E., borough 
wineer, gave evidence in support of the application. 

A LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry has been held by 
r. A. A. G. Malet into the application of the Heath Town 
rban District Council for sanction to borrow 3,0o00/, for 
werage and sewage disposal works, and 300/. for the purchase 
certain land for the purposes of a refuse tip. Mr. R. E. W. 
errington, of Westminster and Wolverhampton, gave evidence 
| behalf of the Council. 

A DETERMINED effort is being made to restore the 
cient ruined church of St. Mary, Burgh Parva, for the 
nvenience of the inhabitants of that parish and Melton 


Constable. Some such provision has been rendered necessary 
by the rapid growth of the parishes ov;ing to the railway works 
at Melton Constable. It is proposed to retain the tower and 
as much as possible of the old walls, at the same time enlarging 
the building to accommodate 3co worshippers. Lord Hastings 
has promised to give whatever additional land is required. 
Suitable plans have been prepared by Mr. George Fox, 
A R.I B.A., who estimates the cost at 3,000/. Meanwhile, to 
meet the urgency of the case, a temporary iron church has 
been erected on the south side and adjacent to the ruins. 

AN imposing building, to be called Queen’s Court, is 
about to be erected in the Moscow Road, Bayswater, under the 
direction of Messrs. Palgrave & Co., architects, Westminster. 
The building will consist of thirty self-contained residential 
flats, ranging from six to eight rooms. The building will be 
approached by an ornamental garden court laid out with 
carriage-drive, fountain, &c. The elevations will be carried 
out in red bricks with gauged brick aprons, arches, &c., 
and the roofs covered with green slates. There will also be 
electric passenger lifts to all flcors. Mr. C. Gray, of West 
Hampstead, is the contractor; Mr. George Stephenson, of 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C,, the quantity surveyor. The 
estimated cost is 30,00c/, 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


A LocAL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry has been held at 
Warrington into an application by the Corporation for power 
to borrow 20,000/. for extensions at the electric-lighting 
station, Howley. The money is to be spent entirely on 
additional plant in order to meet the increasing demands for 
electricity tor lighting and power purposes. 

AFTER consideration of twenty-five tenders submitted by 
ten firms for 100 double-decked bogie-truck tramcars for the 
New Cross to Greenwich section of the London County Council 
electrical tramways, the highways committee have decided to 
recommend the Council to accept that of the British Westing- 
house Electrical and Manufacturing’ Company for 65,968/., the 
first fifty cars to be delivered in twenty-two weeks, and the 
remainder in twenty-eight weeks. This firm will sublet por- 
tions of the work—to the European McGuire Manufacturing 
Company, the manufacture of: the car-trucks; the Brush 
Electrical Engineering Company or the British Electric Car 
Company, the manufacture of the car-bodies; Messrs. A. 


~DURESC® 


HE IMPROVED WATER PAINT. 


r the Treatment of Walls and Ceilings, either for Plain Work or Artistic Decoration. 
Dries Flat and is not Absorbent like Common Distemper. 


i BOOK OF 28 DESIGNS, by W. J. PEARCE, PRICE 2/6, POST PAID. 


-ETRIFYING LIQUID, 


THE STONE PRESERVATIVE. 


Material has now been extensively used for over Sixteen Years for Arresting 
Decay in Porous Stone and Brick Buildings, Monuments, &c. 


DARLTON WHITE conc) OIL PAINT 


NON-POISONOUS. CHEAPER THAN WHITE LEAD. 
: SILICATE PAINT GO., J. 8. ORR & 60., Ltt, CHARLTON, LONDON. S.E. 


400 page Catalogue sent all 
Architects upon request. 


Entire Seating of a Hall folded flat round 


Entire satisfaction where in use. 
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‘Reyrolle & Co., the aciiwamnee of the :car-ploughs; and to the 
British Thomson- Houston >Company the manufacture of the 
watt-meters. The same firm’s tender of 52,912/. for 100 single- 
truck cars was also accepted, Messrs. J. G Brill & Co., Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A., will supply the car-trucks, the Brush Electric 
Engineering Company or the’ British Electrical Car Company 
the car-bodies, Messrs. A. Reyrolle & Co. the car-ploughs, and 
ithe British Thomson-Houston Company the watt-meters. 


VARIETIES. 


WE understand that Mr Edward Barlow, a director of and 
for many years connected with Messrs. Hampton & Sons, will 
continue to occupy the same position in the firm under the new 
arrangement. 

NEw Board schools were opened at Pontnewynydd last 
‘week. They were erected by Messrs. Bailey Bros., Pont- 
newyndd, at a cost of 12,000/, The mixed school can "accom- 
modate 480 and the infants’ school 295 children. The buildings 
occupy an elevated position overlooking the valley, and are 
modernly equipped. 


THE new fire station in Blackstock Road, Finsbury Park, 
was opened on the 2nd inst. 
Council’s architect, Mr. W. E. Riley, and constructed by the 
works department, has cost 11,620/ It is furnished with a 
steam fire-engine, a horsed escape, and besides accommodation 
for these and “other appliances and stabling, has living rooms 
for the staff of a station officer, nine firemen and two coach- 
men. The building has taken almost exactly a year to com- 
plete. 


AN exhibition will be held in Dresden from May 20 to 
September 30, 1903, which has for its object the study of 
improvements in municipal government and welfare. This will 
include streets, street paving and cleaning, sewers and drain- 
age, gas and electric lighting, bridges, harbours, parks, schools, 
hospitals, police, cabs, automobiles and kindred subjects 
Invitations are sent to the prominent cities abroad. For 
details of the exhibition interested parties should address the 
Oberburgermeister, Gch. Finanzrath a. D. D. Beutler, Dresden, 
Saxony. 

A LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry has been held by 
Colonel Slacke, R E., into the application of the Town Council 
of Bewdley for sanction to borrow 2 2,000/ for waterworks pur- 
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The building, designed by the | 


(Aprit 10, 1908. 
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poses. The scheme has cost, including house connections, a 
total of 14,0007. The water is obtained from a borehole in the 
new red sandstone, and a supply far in excess of the demands 
of the town has been procured. Evidence in support of the 
application was given by the engineer to the scheme, Mr, 
R. E. W. Berrington, M.I.C.E., of Westminster and Wolver- 
hampton. | 
SOME 600 ratepayers of Lambeth assembled at Brixton: 
Hall and passed a resolution protesting against the proposed 
purchase of a site at the corner of Acre Lane and Brixton Hil} 
for a new town hall, at a cost of 25,000/, Mr. JS. Price, who. 
presided, said that the ratepayers of Lambeth did not want a 
new town hall, which would, together with the™ ‘proposed site 
and the building of the hall and. offices, cost nearly 150,009, 
This would come out of the pockets of the ratepayers, who a 
the present time pay something like 75) rod.-m the pound, 
The hall at Kennington Green had suited ‘120 vestrymen, why 
could it not suit sixty councillors? A /petition had been 
forwarded to the President of the Local Government Board 
signed by several thousand ratepayers objecting to the: ‘scheme. 


THE annual exhibition of scholars’ work from the’ Board 
schools of London will be held at the Examination Hall, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. (adjoining Waterloo Bridge), on 
Saturday, May 9, and on the following Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday (May 11, 12 and 13). The exhibition willy 
opened by Lord Reay, G.C.S.1, G.C.1.E. (chairman of the 
Board), at 12 o’clock noon, and will include specimens 
drawings, colourwork, modelling, science apparatus, wood- 
carving, metalwork, needlework, infants’ work, cookery, laundr 
work and housewifery from the day and evening schools, and 
also work from the schools for the blind, deaf, special instruc- 
tion, truant and industrial schools. Arrangements will also be 
made for various classes at work in practical cookery, la 
work, &c., during the daytime, and ern dramatic 
literature, &c , in the evenings. ¢ 


THE foundation-stone of Bury Park Congregational chure 
Luton, Beds, was laid on Tuesday, March 31. The accom. 
modation provided is as follows :—468 adults on ground 
floor and 65 in end gallery; total, 533, or a mixed a 4 
gregation of about 610 persons, with possible future galleries 
in transepts and over vestries for 160 more sittings, or a final 
total of over 800 sittings in a mixed congregation. A large: 
church parlour, vestries and other conveniences are provided, 
The buildings to be faced with red brick, with Costessey brick 


es” 


BUFFALO ‘FORGE COMPANY, 


39 VICTORIA STREET, 


ROBERTSON'S FURNITURE, L°- “GLASGOW. | 


ROBERTSON’S PATENT 
REMOVABLE _ 
PANELLING, 
SHELVING, 
COUNTERS, &c. 


walls, for Social Gatherings, Drill, &c. 
Pack away into 


Prices, Particulars, 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


Patent lowe Tha 


15 per cent. more seated. 
Increased Revenue. 
Rows can he spaced 24 in. apart. 


and Samples of all above on Application. 


‘6 BUFFALO” 
PLENUM 
SYSTEM of 
HEATING and 
9 VENTILATING, 
ZY As applied to 
Schools, 
Theatres, 
Public Halls, 
Court Houses, 
Hospitals, &c. 
Central Plant 
Automatic 
Regulation. 


[Letter Fil 


(Stone's s Patent). 


LONDON, S.W. 
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sings ; joinery internally stained transparent green and 
-polished; red granite columns supporting four crossing 
ies; lead lights richly coloured ; green slates; heating by 
pressure pipe apparatus and best ventilating appliances. 
contract is let to Messrs. T. & E. Neville, of Luton, and 
unts to 4,420/_ ‘The architects are Messrs. George & R. P. 
ies, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 


\ MEETING of the East of Scotland Engineering Associa- 
was held in 20 George Street, Edinburgh, Mr. James D. 
son presiding, when papers on dock working and construc- 
were read by Mr A. C. Cormack and Mr. A. W. Cock- 
ieee. Mr. Cormack described the various methods of 
ing and discharging vessels at various ports, including the 
ment of coal, the unloading of grain, jute, &c., and the 
iances used in connection therewith, illustrating his remarks 
1 series of limelight views. Mr. Cockburn took up the 
tion of dock construction, giving examples of the general 
ngement of various docks, dock and quay walls, &c., and 
Juded with a short description of the construction of No. 3 
ing dock, Glasgow His address was also illustrated by 
light views. The authors were accorded a vote of thanks 
heir papers. 
\ MEETING of the Berks Archzeological Society was held at 
Abbey Gate, Reading, on the 2nd inst, an interesting 
ire being given on “English Village Life, Ancient and 
ern,” by the Rev. P H. Ditchfield. The chair was taken 
ord Saye and Sele, and there were also present the Rev. 
' Newhouse, Rev and Mrs. Morris Williams, Rev. J. C. 
‘e, Rev. Alan Cheales, Rev. J. H. Firminger, Rev. — 
gard, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Climenson, Miss Monck Smith, 
Ditchfield, the Misses Hissey, Mr. F. A. Sarjeant, Mr. 
. White, Mr. Ll. Treacher and Miss Treacher, and Miss 
The attendance was larger than usual, and the Rev. 
[ Ditchfield’s lecture, illustrated by lantern slides, was 
enjoyable. After the meeting the company partook of tea. 


IN the 4th inst. the North-western District Centre of the 
ynal Union of Sanitary Inspectors held their eighth meet- 
of the session in Ashton Hall, Ashton Street, Liverpool, 
Vacher, the Cheshire county medical officer of health, 
ded. There was a good attendance. A lecture was 
ered by Mr T. W Waddington, sub-inspector, Ribble joint 
nittee, Preston, on ‘‘ Methods of Sewage Treatment in 
Ribble Watershed.” 
m of sewage purification under authorities in the neigh- 


Mr. Waddington dwelt upon every | 


bourhood of the watershed mentioned. The subject was 
illustrated with a splendid series of lantern slides, which made 
the lecture all the more interesting and instructive. Great 
interest was shown in the descriptions of the lecturer, and he 
was fervently thanked for his invaluable remarks and illustra- 
tions. Other business was transacted during the evening. 


MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


THE following memorial has been addressed by the Council of 
the Society of Arts to the Prime Minister :-— 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures and Commerce, 
John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. : 
March 9, 1903. 
To the Right Honourable Arthur James Balfour, M P., Prime 
Minister and First Lord of the Treasury. 

Sir, —In the year 1899 the Society of Artsaddressed amemorial 
to Sir Matthew White Ridley, as Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, asking for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to consider the question of municipal trading. 
The Society then ventured to point out that there was an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of municipal and local authori- 
ties to embark in trading enterprises which might be in com- 
petition with, or to the exclusion of, private enterprise ; and 
they drew attention to the fact that no limitations had been 
defined by Parliament as to the enterprises which should in 
the general interests of the nation be undertaken by muni- 
cipalities and local authorities, and those which should be left 
to private effort. 

During the time which has elapsed since the presentation 
of this memorial public attention. has been much directed to 
the subject. The great and rapid increase in capital cutlay by 
municipalities, and the consequential increasing burden upon 
the rates, has given rise to the teeling that certain definite 
principles might be laid down as to the class of undertaking 
upon which municipalities should enter. Further, it has been 
contended that the action of municipal authorities has inter- 
fered detrimentally with private enterprise in many important 
industries. 

The Society of Arts does not desire to prejudge the subject, 

_ but it feels that the question is one for an independent, im- 
partial and authoritative inquiry, such as could be conducted 
_by a Royal Commission alone, and they therefore venture to 
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draw the attention of His Majesty’s Government afresh to the 
matter, and to express to you their earnest hope that His 
Majesty’s Government may see fit to advise His Majesty to 
appoint a Royal Commission, which, in addition to ascertaining 
and recording the facts, may lay down the principles and 
limitations under which Parliamentary powers should be 
granted to municipal and local authorities, 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 
W. H. PREECE, 


Chairman of the Council. 
Gs) H. T. Woop, 


Secretary to the Society. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE Mayor of Sunderland presided at the annual meeting of 
the North of England District Council for the National Regis- 
tration of Plumbers, at the town hall on the 2nd inst. 

In the course of his remarks the Mayor said the importance 
of efficient sanitary plumbing in every house and _ building 
could not be over-estimated. Every member of a family was 
brought into contact with plumbingwork, be it good or bad, 
and too often the traps became traps in another sense in 
which they were intended, with the consequence that sickness 
and death followed imperfect workmanship. He quite agreed 
that all plumbers should be registered, and apprentices should 
be technically trained and examined before starting business. 

On the proposition of Councillor Kirtley it was resolved :— 
“That this meeting is of opinion that it would be of great 
public advantage for the Plumbers’ Registration Bill now 
before Parliament to be passed into law. The Bill has for its 
object the protection of the public from the results of incom- 
petent workmanship, and of securing the efficiency and re- 
sponsibility of plumbers by means of a system of registration. 
This meeting is further of opinion that it is the duty of the 
Government, acting in the public interest, to carry through the 
measure on the conditions already approved by the Local 
Government Board. Also, that copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the Local Government Board 
and to local members of Parliament.” 

A very interesting address on “ Technical Education” was 
given by Professor Branford, M.A , principal of the Sunderland 
Technical College. 


| 


| 
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NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL, BIRKENHEAD. 


THE foundation-stone has been laid of a new public school 
which is in course of erection at Birkenhead, and is intended 
to form a link between the elementary schools and the 
secondary institution, and eventually the universities, The 
new schools are being erecied in the centre of the town on 4 
site covering 2,870 square yards, fronting Conway Street, and 
adjacent to the general post office The buildings provide 
accommodation for 350 boys and 350 girls, each school being 
planned in a separate block, connected by means of generaj 
rooms common to both departments. The boys’ school fronts 
Conway Street, and the girls’ school faces Burlington Street, each 
school having two entrances from main streets and two from 
playgrounds. The boys’ school consists of ten general’ 
classrooms, all grouped around a lofty central hall, and, in. 
addition, rooms for manual instruction, drawing, chemical 
and physical laboratories, and the usual cloakroom and) 
teachers’ accommodation. The girls’ school consists of similar | 
general accommodation, and also rooms for cookery, laundry, 
drawing, chemical and physical laboratories, &c, a lecture. 
room and dining-room being common to both schools. The’ 
general classrooms in both schools are kept away from main 
streets to insure quiet and good light. Large open and covered’ 
playgrounds are provided at the rear. A caretaker’s house is. 
arranged on the top floor. The buildings are three storeys in 
height, the design being Renaissance in character, freely’ 
treated. The elevations to main streets will be faced with 
red Ruabon bricks and buff terra-cotta, the roofs being covered’ 
with green Westmoreland slates The floors and staircases 
will be of fireproof construction. The general contract is being’ 
carried out by Mr. James Merritt, of Birkenhead, for the sum o!| 
about 22,000/., from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. T. W. Cubbon, architect, of Birkenhead, Mr. Henry 
Helms acting as clerk of works. 
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THE HORTON ASYLUM. 


THE cost of erecting the superstructure of the Horton Asylum’ 
has exceeded by 39,599/. the architect’s final estimate, and the. 
works committee have prepared a report explaining how the 
excess has occurred. The work—which occupied four year: 
instead of two, as originally intended—was practically com: 
pleted before the present committee was appointed, and before 
the present manager entered on his duties The late manage: 
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_a free hand in the acceptance and execution of under- 
ings, subject to the financial control of the finance com- 
tee. He submitted an estimate of 284,445/, being 9,969/. 
-e than the sum fixed by the quantity surveyor. It was then 
ided to advertise for tenders, but eventually, on the advice 
the asylums committee, it was agreed that the works 
yager should erect the building at his price, which was 
‘30/7. below the lowest tender. The finance committee 
ired that this recommendation should be reconsidered, but 
Council confirmed the order to the works manager to begin 
rations. The actual cost has been 330,500/., and this 
atly increased outlay the works committee attribute to :— 


Error of judgment on the part of the late manager of 
works in undertaking the work, and insufficiency of ac- 
cepted estimate. 

Refusal of local authority to allow temporary railway 
for carriage of materials, &c. 

Rise in prices of materials and wages. 

Scarcity of labour. 

Coming to details, the committee go into the history of the 
le work, and as a result find reasons to account for an 
itional expense of 49,730/, being a sum greater than the 
ial excess reported. This sum is made up as follows :— 
nsufficiency of accepted estimate (difference be- 


tween that estimate and the lowest tender) . £12,139 
vartage ‘ . A - ‘ - . I1,450 
tise in price of materials and in wages . 16,150 
‘carcity oflabour . : : ; . 1,000 
£40,739 


The committee point out that payments on account during 
progress of the work not being necessary in the case of 
ks executed by the works department, regular monthly 
isurements were not made. They think that a better result 
ild probably have appeared had some arrangement been in 
ration whereby the estimated value of the work done could 
e been regularly determined from time to time, and they 
considering as to the steps to be taken with a view to 
airing this object in future. They add :— 

In conclusion we would point out that it is possible. that, 
. the job been let out to contract, the quality of the work 
ht have suffered when it was found that the contract prices 
e insufficient, but from careful inspection of the buildings 
. knowledge of the materials and workmanship employed 


we are satisfied that the Council has received full value for the. 
outlay incurred. 


RATING A ROMAN CANAL. 


A RATING appeal of some importance came before the 
Recorder at the Lincoln City Quarter Sessions on Saturday. 
The appellants were the Great Eastern and Great Northern 
Joint Railway Committee and the respondents the assessment 
committee of the Lincoln Poor Law Union, and the appeal was 
against a poor-rate levied in respect of the Fossdyke Canal. 
Mr. Bonsey, in opening for the respondents, said that the 
Fossdyke ran through seven parishes in the Lincoln Union, 
and was mentioned in the “ Encyclopzedia Britannica” “as the 
oldest artificial canal in Great Britain” It was made during 
the time of the Roman occupation of Great Britain, and until 
1670 history was somewhat obscure as to what rights, if any, 
the public had over it, or what was the nature of the use made 
of it. In 1670 an Act was passed for the improvement of the 
navigation between Boston and ihe river Trent, by which the 
Corporation had power to make navigable the river Witham 
and the Fossdyke, and to take reasonable ratesand tolls. After 
that the Corporation undertook the maintenance and repair of the 
Fossdyke, but not of the Witham, and in 1740 the Fossdyke was 
leased to Richard Ellison for 999 years. In 1845 an Act vas ob- 
tained which might roughly be called the Ellison Estate Act, 
enabling Richard Ellison, the trustee, to grant a lease of the 
Fossdyke navigation, and in 1846 there was a lease tu the 
Great Northern Railway Company, which was transferred to 
the joint committee (the appellants) in 1879. They had paid 
rates for a great many years, and now they took up the posi- 
tion that they were not liable to be rated in any sum whatever. 
Mr. Lush having replied, the learned Recorder said that both 
sides must take their stand under the Act of Charles II. 
That Act showed that what the Corporation entered into was 
more than an easement. He held further that the railway 
company had a beneficial occupation. He could not under- 
stand how the railway companies, admitting that for many 
years they had paid rates without demur, could yet claim that 
they were not liable. Still be did not decide the case on that 
ground at all, but on the ground that the contention that they 
had no more than an easement was not made out. Judgment 
for the respondents, with costs. The learned Recorder agreed 
that a case should be stated. 
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IRISH INLAYING. ‘that of marble inlaying. Work of the kind has a long history 


j : Sera tp behind it. According to Pliny, the Romans were admirers oj 
Ar the present time there is a general desire in this country to | inlaid work, which some suppose they derived from the Bast 
assist Irishmen in their efforts to create or revive industries. For | [t was among the arts which were adapted to display the skil] 
all classes of work, especially those in which artistic capability | of the Renaissance craftsmen in Italy. We can understar 
how much admiration would be given to 
of the kind by travellers from this countr 
how commissions for examples followed, an 
eventually Italian. artists would journey t, 
Great Britain in the hope of patronage 
Ireland was fortunate in attracting some a 
marble-workers, and the refined treat 
one of them, named Bossi, was well ada | 
the Classic architecture which was admired j 
the eighteenth century. The inlayin 
mainly applied to chimneypieces, and — 
examples of the decoration appear to 
existed in Ireland thanin England or Sco 
The craft has been revived in Dublin t 
the enterprise of Messrs. Sharp & E; 
We give an illustration of one example w 
they have lately produced. The delicacy 
good taste of the ornament will be ma 
a glance, and the execution is in keeping 
the design. That so much excellencei 
obtained in a country where the gen 
indifferent toart is remarkable Messrs. 
& Emery deserve orders from England fo: 
efforts to attain a high standard. There 
better judge of the experiment than Sir Th 
Drew, and we append his remarks, wh 
convince the most sceptical about the i 
of an important industry :— 
The wealth of beautiful work of the 
of the Italian Renaissance produced in Dt 
in Domestic decoration in the eighteenth 
tury is known to some survivors of an 
generation who witnessed its waste ar 
struction in the evil days for art in the e 
Victorian era. Itis appreciated in a | 
generation by the nowrare survivals of b 
INLAID CHIMNEYPIECE, work in ceilings and wall decoration, in 
in metalwork, and especially in mant 
is required, there is a belief about the fitness of large numbers | of exquisite sculpture, in marble and-woedwork, and 
of the people. One of the most interesting of the revivals is | marbles in white Carrara. 
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All this work came to Dublin with foreign emigrants, 
suenot fugitives after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
‘afterwards with Italian settlers brought to Ireland in the 
eighteenth century by an Earl of Portarlington, and 
r by the famous Earl of Charlemont and other patrons of 
ed art among the nobility and gentry of Ireland before the 
yf the fine mantels and fireplaces which were a fashion 
ng these old patrons of art, a singularly refined school of 
-workmen lavished real genius. Forty years ago such 
tels were still abounding in old Dublin houses. 
Bad taste and neglect destroyed many, and the modern 
-\-brac hunter and dealer has pretty well swept old Dublin 
vhat has survived. What examples remain are known, 
nted and treasured. When one comes into the market it 
nges hands at a large price, which is continually rising. 
Among the rarest now are the works of one Italian, Bossi, 
m tradition of workmen preserves in memory as having 
anced from mere inlay in pattern of one or two diversified 
les to inlaying in exquisite colours and in a cement body 
wn only to himself floral and riband devices in entablatures 
| pilasters. It was, in fact, that same Italian traditional 
* which an Indian mogul had brought from Italy to Agra 
y before for the decoration of the world-famed Taj Mahal 
isoleum. Bossi’s drawing of Italian Renaissance ornament 
‘admirable, and his reticence and harmonious colour scheme 
art. Imitations of him by less-refined foilowers were 
sriable failures and lapsed into vulgarity. It was, in fact, 
omewhat irreverent saying of his fellows, preserved tra- 
onally, that there was “but one Creator and one Bossi.” 
The first of Bossi’s imitators who has appeared successfully 
r 150 years is Mr. Henry Emery, of Sharp & Emery, 17 
at Brunswick Street, Dublin, once an art student at Liver- 
l,and for thirty years known among Dublin architects as an 
stic architectural sculptor in wood and stone, anda thorough 
lent of styles and periods of art, and versatile in adapting 
selfto them He has also shown a refined sense of colour 
oration, and there is little of the old Italian Renaissance 
k of Dublin which he has not made a life study of. 
The writer of this, who has made it a study too, and io 
ym few of the examples that Dublin could show in forty 
rs past have been unknown, ventures to think that the work 
has seen by Emery in the manner of Bossi is, without mere 
yism, no less refined, and to be valued _as highly hereafter 
he prized work of the ancient master. Whatever the Italian 


tradition or mystery, if secret there may have been of the- 
cement colour medium inlaid in the incised marble, it is 
mastered, and its perfection of durability and capability of fine 
ake surface is no less in Emery’s than in that of the older 
work, 


THE BLACKPOOL TOWER. 


THE hearing of the appeal of the Blackpool Tower Company, 
Ltd., against the assessment committee of the Fylde Union. 
was concluded at Preston Quarter Sessions on Saturday. The 
committee assessed the tower and buildings around at 15,090/, 
gross and 10,500/. rateable in July 1902, and in accepting the 
gross assessment the appellants claimed that proper deductions 
from the gross annual value had not been made. The com- 
mittee thereupon knocked off the odd 500/., but the company 
urged that sufficient deduction had not been made, and there- 
fore the present appeal was brought. In the course of the 
hearing, Mr. Thomas Dryden, consulting and practical engineer, 
Preston, was cross-examined by Mr. Ryde with regard to his 
statement that between 288 feet and 312 feet of the tower was 
corroded. He repeated that if the corrosion continued during 
the coming ten years as it had done the past ten years a belt 
of 24 feet, weighing some 500 tons, would have to come down, 
and to replace that would cost 4o/, a ton, or 20,000/. Colonel 
W. Henry Welstead, rating valuer, Hull, gave it as his view that 
there would be nothing left of the original tower at the end of 
fifteen years if the corrosion went on at the same rate and no 
renewals were done. The Court reserved judgment. 


THE opening ceremony of the Baptist schools, Grove 
Road, Lowestoft, which are in connection with the London 
Road Baptist church, was held on Thursday, April 2. The 
schools, which have been erected at the back of the existing 
church and vestries, include large schoolroom, church parlour, 
infants’ room and three other classrooms, capable of being 
thrown into the schoolroom by means of swivel partitions. 
Suitable lavatory accommodation is provided. The building 
is faced externally with red bricks; the dressings are of white 
Costessey work. The design is of late Gothic. The contract 
amounted to 1,338/, and has been carried out by Mr. C. E. 
Earl, of Lowestoft. The architects for the above and for the 
church (recently completed) are Messrs. G. & R. P. Baines, 
5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 
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STANLEY HALL, SOUTH NORWOOD. 


WE have already referred to this building, which was opened } struction was sought regardless of cost. The Chie 
“by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on February 2. It was | expressed the general opinion of the audience when he 


_ | building was not only adapted to the purposes contem 
erected at the sole expense of Mr. W. F. Stanley, the mathe but it would long remain as an ornament to the neighbo 


Stanley Hall will serve for the amusement and entertain 
of people as well as a place of instruction. 


matical instrument maker, and embodies his ideas of archi- 
tecture. As it is to bea gift to the district, solidity of con- 
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PARQUET FROM 3d. PER SQUARE FOOT. 
Specialties—TEAK-WOOD PARQUET AND STRAIGHT OAK FLOORING. 

Write for Estimate before placing order elsewhere. Customers’ own Designs carried out, 
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’ Tue STANLEY Hatt, Sourn Norwoop. INTERIOR. 
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=. ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


Manufacturers of 


Polished Plate, Silvered & Bevelled 
) Plate for Mirrors, 
Sheet and Rolled Plate Glass, | 


Figured Rolled in a Wariety of Patterns 


NT PRISMATIC ROLLED (White and Tinted). APRA COERALE 
ie. All kinds of ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, 2 : 

an GLASS. BRILLIANT CUTTING, PATENT WIRED ROLLED 

lases the Light in Dark BENDING and EMBOSSING, ana eae 

S, Cellars, Passages, &c. LEADED LIGHTS, &e. PROTECTS LIFE. 

ves Expense of Telegrams, Telephone) HINDERS BURGLARY. 
Artificial Lighting. “PILKINGTON, ST. HELENS.” | NATIONAL TELEPHONE No. 3. PR EVENTS ACCIDENTS.. 


TELEPHONE, POST OFFICE—NO. 4,258, CENTRAL. 


EDFORD LEMERE«CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &c. 
‘RAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS.. 


L7 STRAND, LONDON, W ..C. (MRS FLOOR; 
. 6 HOLYWELL ROW, FINSBURY, 


LONDON, E.Cc. 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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PLASTERING IN CANADA. 


‘<r the request of the Toronto Chapter of the Ontario Associa- | 


tion of Architects, Mr. W. J. Hynes, on behalf of the Plasterers’ 
Section of the Toronto Builders’ Exchange, has prepared and 
submitted the following description of materials, methods, tools 
and trade definitions used in plastering, which appears in the 
Canadian Architect, the object being to assist in bringing into 
use specifications that shall be more nearly uniform than 
those heretofore employed. 


Description of Materials used in Plastering. 


1. No. 1 wood lath consists of white pine, cedar or spruce, 
‘free from large knots or bark, 3 inch thick, 4 feet long, in 
widths of 1 inch, 14 inch and 12 inch, of uniform dimensions. 

2. No 2 wood lath consists of hemlock, hard pine and culls 
‘from white pine, cedar or spruce, of irregular dimensions. 

3. Expanded metal lath made from sheet steel, cut and 
expanded, may be procured either in the naked steel or 
painted. The Expanded Metal Company, of Toronto, manu- 
facturers. 

4. Hayes’s metal jlathing is made from sheet steel which is 
perforated, with the points cf perforations turned back to form 
keys. Manufactured by the Metallic Roofing Company, 
Toronto, either plain or painted. 

For either metal lathing the bearings require to be not more 
than 12-inch centres. 

5 Grey lime from Georgetown, Limehouse and Milton is 
generally used for mortar for the under coats in plastering. 
It should be well burned and used while fresh. 

6. White lime from Guelph, Galt, Innerkip and other places 
is used for the finishing coat. Like the grey lime, it requires 
to be well burned and should be made into lime putty while 
fresh 

7, White rock finish, a new preparation on the market, 
appeals strongly for consideration, from the fact of its being 
scientifically ground and slacked with only sufficient water to 
complete the slacking, leaving the product in the form of dry 
powder which can be conveniently handled and used same as 
lime putty. Manufactured by the Imperial Plaster Company, 
Toronto. To be used according to the directions of manu- 
facturers. 

8. Plaster made from gypsum requires to be finely ground 
and properly calcined Should be white in colour and of 


uniform setting properties. Our market is chiefly supplied 
the Albert Manufacturing Company,.of Hillsborough, N.B, 

g. Sand for lime mortar should be sharp and clean, but 

too coarse ; for cementwork coarse sand is best. : 
to. Hair should be long winter cattle or goat hair prop 
saved, . 

11. Fibres have been offered as substitutes for hair, 
nothing at present offered answers the purpose. 

12. Nails for wood lathing 14 inch long, of good weight: 
head. For expanded metal large-headed siater’s nails, _ 
Hayes’s lathing heavy lath of good head, s 

13. Metal angles—Hoidge metal angles patented ; 
manufactured here are a good protection for external angles 

14. Hair mortar consists of grey lime properly slacked ; 
mixed with clean sharp sand, to which is added sufficient | 
to hold the material from falling or wasting through key: 
lathwork. ; 

15. Straightening mortar made same as above with a gre: 
quantity of sand and one-third the quantity of hair. 

16. Coarse stucco made from grey lime, or white, as desi 
with clean coarse sand, 

17. Lime stucco made from lime putty or white rock fin 
mixed generally one of lime to three of clean sharp sand. 

18. Lime putty made from white lime slacked with 
surplus of water, run through a fine sieve, and allowed to st 
in vats until fit for use. “an 

19. Gauging is the term used to describe the admixture 
calcined plaster with mortar or lime putty. The larger | 
proportion of plaster used the stronger the work will be. ” 
same term is used to describe the mixing of cements y 
mortar, sand, lime or other material. 

20. Portland cement gauged with lime mortar is u 
generally for outside work and first coat on lathwork, the 
portion varying according to requirements. 

21. Portland cement stucco generally used for outside w 
and places subject to damp or moisture. When applied 
lath use one of Portland, three of sand and add one of | 
mortar: Second coat, three of sand, one of Portland ; 
finishing coat generally two of Portland to five of sharp sa 
When used on lathing metal lath is to be preferred. 

22. Portland cementwork is generally conceded to be 
best base coating for Keene’s or white cements 

23. Keene’s, parian, Martin’s, generally described as fw 
cements,” were originally patented. The base of all is gyps 
mixed with alum or borax and recalcined and ground. Eng 


HENRY G. MURRAY; 


Artist in Stained, Painted & Leaded Glass. 
MOSAICS AND CHURCH DECORATION, &c. 


CASTLE BYTHAM FREESTONE 
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HOT WATER HEATING 
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Engineer, 
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IN STOCK. 
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sene’s cement is generally made in three grades—coarse, fine | 


d superfine, the first of a pink shade and the latter pure 
nite. 

24, For base coats Portland cementwork is generally used, 
many manufacturers advocate the use of coarse Keene’s 
dsand. This method requires that the heads of all lath 
jls and exposed metalwork be well shellacked to avoid rust. 
or first coat use two coarse Keene’s, three sand. For second 
‘at use one of coarse Keene’s, one sand. Finish with neat 


ment. 
25. Victoria Keene’s cement manufactured in England by 
afferata & Co. allows the use of lime in small proportions 
ais greatly reduces the cost, not so much in the material as 
the ease and speed with which work may be executed. 
26. Best’s American Keene’s also uses this method for 
astering. 

In specifying these materials it is advisable to say they shall 
, used as directed by the manufacturers. 
27. Patent or hard plasters are numerous. The base of 
arly all is calcined plaster mixed with sand, cement, hair or 
pre, and treated with a chemical retarder which delays setting 
\d allows time for use, They are generally good, being machine 
ade of accurate proportions and furnished at building ready 
ruse with the addition of water only. To save cost of trans- 
yrtation some are delivered ready to use by mixing with sand 
id water. Owing to the increased cost of this material 
‘inner grounds are used. 

28 Wood fibre plaster made in Toronto by the Imperial 
Jaster Company is the best and most general in use here. It 
‘supplied ready for use by adding water only. 

29. Paristone made by the, Alabastine Company, Paris, 
‘ntario, is supplied without sand and contains no hair or fibre. 
_ 30. Rock wall plaster made by the Albert Manufacturing 
ompany, Hillsborough, N.B., is supplied without sand 
is advisable to specify these materials to be used as directed 
7 the manufacturers. 

_ 31. Patent or hard plasters make only the base or rough 
yats. Good stucco or float finish work may be done with 
em, but all depend upon lime putty or white rock finish for a 
,owelled coat. 

| 33. Blackboards.—Potter’s blackboard material made by 
ie Soapstone Finish Company, Chester Depdt, Vt., is gene- 
‘lly used. Some contractors have their own compounds and 
‘ethods. They should be black, hard, smooth, but free from 
Aine or polish. 
: 


STRIPSO 


Description of Work done in Plastering. 


1. Rendering is a good coat of hair mortar on brick or 
stone walls before lathing. 

2. Back plastering is lathing and plastering with one good 
coat of hair mortar on any framework which may be required 
before regular lathing is done. Back plastering, when done 
between timbers, is a slow and expensive process It is better 
to lath and plaster the timbers and restrap lath and plaster, as 
this method gives complete separation of woodwork. 

3. Deafening is a body of plastic material laid on boards 
fixed between joists of a floor, composed of lime screenings 
and cinder or ashes, or lime and mill shavings about 2 inches 
thick. The use of cement in deafening is a detriment, as when 
made hard the deafening properties are destroyed. 

4. Wood lathing should have joints broken every twelfth 
lath nailed 2 inch apart for ceilingwork and } inch apart for 
wallwork. Ends butted, no vertical lath allowed. 

5. Metal lath should have bearing not exceeding 12 inch 
centres nailed on with flat-headed nails for either metallic lath 
or expanded metal, and if finishing coat is required must be 
specified “ three-coat work,” as all metal lath must receive a 
scratch coat foundation for straightening. Arches, grains or 
furring for heavy mouldings are best executed with metal lath. 

6. One-coat work is one good coat of hair mortar or other 
plaster about + inch thick and floated to an even surface. 

7. Two-coat work is one good coat of hair mortar 
straightened with a tool called a “darby” and floated. After 
this coat is dry apply putty coat of white lime and plaster 
with sand, if desired. The work cannot be made more than 
reasonably straight. 

8. Three-coat work is one good coat of hair mortar well’ 
scratched, Second coat of straightening mortar laid plumb 
andtrue After this coat is dry apply coat of white lime and 
plaster with a mixture of sand, if desired, and extra well 
trowelled or polished. 

g. Rough-casting is a good coat of hair mortar left from the 
“‘ darby,” and when dry slapdashed with a mixture of lime and 
clean fine gravel. 

10 Stucco.—This term is used to describe plasteringwork 
finished with a wooden tool or float, leaving a rough granular 
finish. 

11. Rough or two-coat stuccowork consists of one coat of 
hair mortar well scratched and finished with coarse stucco 
applied when under coat is dry, straightened with a “darby” 


Quickly and thoroughly removes PAINT, VARNISH, 
STOYVED ENAMEL, RUST or GREASE, however old 
or thick, without injury to the Wood or Metal, leaving 
the surface perfectly clean and ready for applying new 


Paint or Varnish. 


Saves more than half the ordinary cost of stripping Paint and Varnish. 


WHAT WE SAY 
VELURE 


A new and perfected JAPAN PAINT, superseding 

varnish, with remarkable spreading, elastic and 
weather resisting properties. One coat equals two 

coats of ordinary paint-and one of varnish. In_ 120 

colours, Any shade matched. Sanitary—washable. Will 

not crack, chip, peel, blister, or fade. Twelve months’ 

guarantee given by the manufacturer, 

Saves time, labour, varnish and money. 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO., 
13, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
One Gallon will 


Cover about 90 
Square Yards, 


L TRYING. 


FINISHED LIKE A MIRROR. 


Your white Velure is the best we ever tried on the 
Yachts. Two coats really finished like a mirror. It 
far surpassed any enamel or ivory japan we ever used, 
I have done all the Windows in the house with it. 


HUGH DORRIAN, Yacht Builder. 
Nunsquarter, Kirkcubbin, Co. Down, June 24, 1901. 


_ BETTER FINISH. ‘BETTER WEAR. 
FEWER COATS. _ LESS -MATERIAL, 


WHAT CUSTOMERS SAY’ 


H.M. THE KING. 


Ihave had it used at Sandringham for H.M. the 
King and found it most satisfactory. It was used 
on some large additions last year. 

C. SMEDLEY BECK, Architect. 
lla, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich, Jan. 21, 1903. 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO., 13 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


ARCHITECT, 


| Tam exceedingly pleased with the result of the 
Velure I had last year. Our doors look and feel like 
ivory, and show every appearance of great durability. 
I find that they keep very clean, and do not take the dirt. 
} A. E. PURDIE, F.R.I.B.A. 
Meadow Grange, Blean, near Canterbury, Jan.2, 1902. 


iN A STEAM DISINFECTOR. 


Iam pleased to state that the Velure has been a 
perfect successsofar. It has been subjected to great 
heat, steam pressure, and withstood the expansion 
and contraction of the iron, and there are no cracks 
or flaws to be found, the surface being perfect. It 
was applied by unskilled labour, the hospital porter 
doing the work, 

J. BROOK, S§.1L.C., A.S.1., Surveyor, R.D.C., 

Stratford-on-Avon, 5th December, 1902. 


UNDER WATER. 


i Velure gives a beautifully smooth surface, which re- 
| mains hard under water, and does not foul easily. 
JOHN MACKENZIE, Sail Maker. 
Sandbank, Argyllshire, Sept. 26, 1901. 


) 


STANDS ANY AMOUNT OF EXPOSURE TO SUN OR FROST, 
HEAT OR DAMP, WITHOUT CRACK OR BLISTER. 
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and brought to a rough uniform surface. This work cannot be 
expected to be more than reasonably straight. 

12. Three-coat stucco or float finish consists. of one coat 
of hair mortar well scratched, with a second coat of straighten- 
ing mortar laid plumb and true and finished with a coat of fine 
stucco properly floated to uniform granular surface. 

13. Bastard stucco consists of work executed as described 
for three-coat work, with the exception of the last coat being 
composed of two parts lime putty to three of sand laid true and 
floated to an even surface. This is then trowelled to a hard 
surface, but the face is not made perfectly smooth. 

12. Trowelled stucco is same in material and method as 
bastard stucco, the difference being that it is trowelled until face 
is brought to a true smooth surface. In both bastard and 
trowelled stucco the under coats must be thoroughly dry ; there 
being no plaster or cement used in this work the success 
depends upon proper and uniform suction. 

15. Dubbing out is the term given for the necessary work 
in preparing the uneven surface of rough brickwork or fire- 
proofing to allow of plastering. If done with mortar it will 
require that no more than } inch be put on at one time and 
may take several coatings to bring work to. the proper surface. 
By using gauged mortar or hard plaster the necessary thick- 
mess may be applied at one operation. 

16, Portland .cementwork requires same methods for 
'stuccowork as here described for mortar, the proportion of 
materials being as described in Materials, clauses 20 and 21. 

17. Trowelled Portland cement requires under coats, as 
described above, and is finished with two of Portland, one of 
fine, sharp sand, to which is added one-twelfth of fine lime 
putty, laid even and trowelled to a fine polished surface 

18. Keene’s cementwork may be finished as described for 
plasteringwork, the proportions being as described in Materials, 
clauses 23, 24, 25 and 26. 

19. Plaster mouldings are formed with gauged mortar and 
finished with gauged putty. When weight of mouldings is not 
too great, the mortar: may be dispensed with. Owing to the 
danger from settlements and shrinkages the thickness of these 
mouldings should not exceed 13 inch in any place. All heavier 
work requires to be bracketed. 

20. Keene’s cement mouldings are executed in neat Keene’s 
cement, either coarse or superfine as may be desired, with a 
backing of coarse. Keene’s and sharp sand 

21 Plaster castings are composed ‘of plaster and cast from 
moulds required by the design or article to be duplicated. 


22. Staff castings are composed principally of plaster | 
which fibre or canvas has been added before the plaster h; 
set. Their cost is no greater than for’the plaster castings, ar 
they are much stronger, allowing of very large work to be mac 
in one piece. These casts may be sawn and fixed by nailing 

Staff calls for special attention. There is no limit toi 
possibilities as a decorative’ material, either in conjunction wit 
run mouldings for enriched members or for the production . 
mouldings with enriched members and decorative featur 
complete. By its use the entire decoration may be prepare 
while the building is in course of erection, ready to fix as soc 
as work is ready to receive it, in this way saving much valuab 
time. The manufacturers carry full stock of such ornamen 
as are in general demand, but work to detail requires speci 
models, for which due time should be allowed. Specification 
should state whether work is to be from stock or special 
modelled to detail. 

23. Wood fibre plaster or other hard plaster may be specific 
for any work where mortar is used for interior as described 
previous clauses. A great saving in time can be effected by i 
use, particularly in winter or damp weather. 

24. Tools and terms.—Scratching is the term used — 
describe the cross scoring of the first coat of mortar to for 
key for straightening coat or coarse stucco finish. 

The “darby” is a wooden tool about 3 feet long, 4 inch 
wide and 3 inch thick, with two handles by means 
which the first coat in two-coat work, and the stucco co; 
in two-coat stucco is levelled or roughly straightened. ; 

The “ float” is a wooden tool about 14 inches long, 4 inch 
wide and 2-inch thick, used after the “ darby” and straighter 
ing rod to level out the work, also for finishing stuccowork. 

25. Grounds for plastering should be of soft pine firm 
nailed and made true and straight. The thickness of groun 
determines the widths of frames and jambs, and should | 
considered together. For brickwork or terra-cotta the thicl 
ness here given is supposed to be fixed close to wall; if undu 
packed out to straighten defective walls a dubbing-out coat 
necessary. ee 

Two-coat work in lime mortar on lath, ?-inch grounds, 

- i brick, %-inch 

Three-coat work in lime mortar on lath, Z-inch 
“4 = st brick, $-inch 

Grounds for metal lathing 3-inch 
‘ Two-coat work hard plaster: on lath; 3-inch 
brick, 8-inch 
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TIMBER IMPORTERS, MERCHANTS & SAWMILL 


Our Plant at HULL is one of the Largest in the: North of England. a 


BRADFORD 


SAWMILLS & YARDS, 
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iH U LL Telegrams, “ Casings.” 
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MOULDING 
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Telegrams, “ Beecroft Wightman.” 
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“VOX POPULI!” 


A LARGE PLATE, measuring 26 inches by 22 inch 
from the Painting by CHARLES VERLAT, forme 
President of the Royal Academy, Antwerp, and now 
view in the Exhibition of The Royal Society of Artis 
Birmingham, is obtainable at the ‘‘ Architect” Offic 


Price 1/6 each; on Roller by Post, 1/9. — 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 6-11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue decision of Mr. Justice RipLEy on the subject of 
arbitrators’ fees must be considered as unsatisfactory by 
architects as well as by civil engineers. There was a 
dispute between the Llandrindod Wells Water Company 
and the local Urban District Council. Mr. CHARLES 
HAwkKsLeEyY and Mr. JAMES MANSERGH were appointed 
arbitrators, with Sir G. B. BrucE as umpire. The total of 
their fees for investigating the circumstances and making 
the award was 4767. 12s. The hearing of the arbitration 
lasted two days, and the umpire made a special journey to 
Wales to satisfy himself about the evidence. The taxing- 
master in the first place asked for particulars, and was 
informed that the arbitrators’ fees were 120 guineas each, 
the umpire’s 195 guineas, and there were also solicitors’ 
charges. The taxing master held that the amount was 
excessive. As the fees had been paid in full the water 
company sought to recover the excess, amounting to 
119/. 5s. Plaintiffs’ counsel said that the decision 
‘of the taxing-master was prima facie evidence that 
the charges were exorbitant, and that view was taken 
by the judge. Mr. Hawksley said they declined to 
furnish particulars because it would be inconsistent with 
the dignity of a Court of Arbitration to do so. But the 
judge was of opinion that a taxing-master could not do his 
duty unless he was supplied with necessary information. 
Evidence was given of the reasonableness of the charges. 
Mr. Justice RipLEyY considered that 476/. was too high for 
an award of 13,800/. The charge of 25 guineas a day he 
thought reasonable. He allowed the sum of 3742. 4s. 6¢,, 
and gave judgment in favour of the plaintiffs for 1027. 7s. 6d. 
In a case of the kind it is impossible to fix the limits of the 
time which an arbitration should occupy. As a rule it 
depends on the lawyers employed. If either party, or 
both, will insist on the production of evidence, arbitrators 
cannot refuse to listen. It was not likely that three gentle- 
men of high reputation, all of whom occupied the post 
of President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, would 
demand more money than they had earned, and judgment 
might well have been given in favour of them. Probably 
the point which had most influence with his lordship was 
the refusal to supply details of the charges. 


_ Aw application having been made to the Irish Institute 
of Architects for information respecting the responsibility 
of an architect in connection with foundations, the hon. 
secretary was directed to reply that in the opinion of the 
Council it is not part of the recognised duty of an architect 
to sink trial pits to ascertain the nature of the ground upon 
which a building is to be erected, although in exceptional 
cases he may, if he thinks it advisable, recommend this to 
be done at the expense of the employer. The Council 
consider that the system universally adopted at present is 
equitable, as the employer only pays for the work which is 
actually executed. Summary statements of law, especially 
when formulated by laymen, are not always to be approved, 
and there is a risk of the advice thus given being misunder- 
stood. There are enough decisions to suggest that an 
architect is expected by English law to examine the site for 
a building or to have it examined for him, and he is liable 
for neglect if any damages should arise through acting on 
incorrect information. Although the builder is responsible 
for executing proper foundations, the architect is not in 
consequence exempted. If the builder should suffer loss 
he cannot look to the architect for compensation. In 
France the architect is liable to the client as well as to the 
‘contractor. Responsibility is believed to be evaded in 
England by avoiding to state the nature of the soil, either 
in a specification or on a drawing. But that is a doubtful 
expedient which has not béen tested in the Courts. The 
Omission would be regarded with suspicion by judges. To 
‘ascertain the nature of the soil may sometimes be an 
‘€xpensive operation, in which case the advantage of 
“Making borings or trial pits should be explained to the 


outlay. But in ordinary cases no architect who is careful 
of his reputation will neglect to ascertain the nature of the 
ground on which one of his buildings is to be erected. 


DurRInG last year 477,676 people ‘visited the National 
Gallery, Trafalgar Square, and 201,696 visited the Gallery at 
Millbank. The daily average at the former was 2,296, and 
at the latter 979. Almost the same proportion applies to 
the students’ days, for at Trafalgar Square there were 
15,866 attendances, and 6,729 at Millbank. On Sunday 
atternoons the visitors numbered 37,534 and 35,494. Two 
paintings have been purchased, viz. a portrait of Waha de 
Linter, by JORDAENS, and a Coronation of the Virgin, by 
Lorenzo Monaco. Eleven pictures were obtained by 
bequest, which are examples by Romney, JoHN PuILtip, 
W. Couns, NasmytuH, DeLarocue, JAN Boru, JAN VAN 
DER HEYDEN and CHARLES VACHER. Mr. G. F. Watts 
has presented his Court of Death. Other presents were 
works by PETER SAENNEDAM, JAN Fyt, JoHN Brett, J. 
WaLLEN, E. Lanterti and G. F. Warts. The cleaning of 
picture-glass has been done bya firm at a cost of 150/. a year; 
henceforth the greater part will be undertaken by the 
assistant porters. In order that students may, if they 
wish, work at both galleries, the students’ days at the 
Millbank Gallery have, since October 7 last, been changed 
from Thursday and Friday to Tuesday and Wednesday in 
each week. Independently of partial studies, 58s oil- 
colour copies of pictures have been made at Trafalgar 
Square, viz. 311 from the works of 87 old masters and 
274 from the works of 21 modern painters. At Millbank 
284 completed copies of the pictures have been made in 
oil-colours, 80 in water-colours and 12 in pastels. The total 
number of catalogues sold in 1902 at both establishments 
was 15,687, as compared with 25,990 sold in 1go1.:: 


THE publication of the Burlington Magazine for con- 
noisseurs shows remarkable courage. The number of 
people in England who take sufficient interest in early art, 
to which most of the articles are devoted, is small. Amuteurs 
of that class are, moreover, reputed to be opinionated and 
not disposed for reading periodicals. It must be said the 
articles in the first number are authoritative. Mr. WEALE, 
Mr. H. P. Horne, M. Mo.iniEr, Mr. BERENSON and 
Mr. C. J. FFOULKES are among the contributors. The 
photographic illustrations are remarkable for quantity and 
excellence, and there are also plates in colours. The re- 
productions of five portraits by DowNnMAN is evidence that 
modern art will not be neglected. The artist, a native of 
Devonshire, was a pupil of BENJAMIN WEsT, and lived until 
1824. He preferred profile representations.. One of the 
most interesting of the articles is on the Hotel de Lauzun 
on the Quai d’Anjou, Paris, which belonged to the noble 
who commanded the French troops in Ireland, and whose 
life, as MACAULAY Says, was stranger than the dreams of 
other people. Nowhere in Paris is Louis QuaATORZE 
decoration represented with more magnificence. The 
mansion has been acquired by the city of Paris, and is to 
be used as a museum for the art of that period. . The 
success of the Burlington Magazine will be a hopeful sign 
of the present time. 


Ir was lately stated that a site had been found on 
which the machine gallery of the Paris Exhibition of 1900 
could be re-erected. More exact calculations have demon- 
strated that, although it would be practicable to remove the 
great metal bays and to set them up in a different place, the 
cost of the undertaking would be too large to admit of a 
profit from the enterprise. The removal and re-erecting 
might cost three millions and a half of francs. Fora much 
smaller sum it would be possible to obtain a structure 
much more suitable for a suburban exhibition. M. 
DuTERT’s ‘colossal hall is likely to be taken down and sold 
in lots. The site will become part of the ornamental 
gardens which it is proposed to form. It is not believed, 
however, that the transformation can be completed in less 
than ten years. There will be a stipulation that all the 
paintings are to be preserved and made over to the State. 
They include examples by CorMon, LAURENS, MAILLART, 


building owner, and his sanction obtained for any necessary | FLAMENG and other artists, 
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EARLY ROMAN ARCHAOLOGY. 

HERE is no place on the earth’s surface so well 
op adapted for holding an historical and archeological 
congress as Rome. There may be more intellectual charm 
about Athens, but we must remember its influence as a city 
was brief if compared with its conqueror. Assuming the 
foundation of Rome to date from seven centuries before 
our era, we have the unique instance of a city exercising 
power for about twenty-five centuries. The student of 
archeology and history has much to see there, and in a 
short time he must come to the conclusion that without a 
study of the physical geography of Rome as well as its 
architectural and engineering remains the history of Rome 
must have more or less obscurity. One other important 
lesson it would also be well to learn, which is that the reputa- 
tion of the Romans was in a large measure obtained under 
false pretences. We might go so far as to say that Rome was 
founded by a brigand, and that renown as well as territory 
was obtained dishonestly. 

Everyone has heard of the Seven Hills to be found in 
the city. It would be more correct to state that there were 
nine or more of them. But in the old days so much virtue 
was attached to the number seven, it was considered well 
to have the capital connected with so lucky anomen. Hills, 
although of no great height, offered more security than 
plains, and, as we see in Greece, the majority of the cities 
began with hilly sites, which from their original importance 
became sanctuaries. The ground near the Tiber offered a 
choice of elevated sites, and was therefore utilised, not only 
by wanderers from Alba, of whom Romutus was the chief, 
but by .other settlers. There is little doubt that the 
Pelasgians were among those who earlier held possession of 
one or more of the hills, and various other peoples 
occasionally occupied them. There is, in fact, reason to 
support the theory expressed by the late Lord LricHTon 
in one of his Academy addresses, when he said that Greeks 
and Romans were twin offshoots of the same stock, and 
that “the forefathers of the Greek and Roman _ races 
continued to dwell together after leaving their ancestral 
home.” The word Romans should, however, be given a 
wide interpretation. Sabines had likewise claims on one or 
all of the hills, and if the Etruscans did not seize on the 
whole seven, their forbearance was probably dictated by 
the absence of any necessity for a space so circumscribed. 

Protection was undoubtedly the chief inducement for a 
settlement on the hills, but if any soothsayer like Capys 
was able to read the future he could have pointed out that 
no spot was better adapted for the creation of a great city. 
The ground provided excellent building materials. There 
was clay on the other side of the Tiber from which most en- 
during bricks could be made, and the soil yielded peperino, 
pozzolana, travertire, and at no great distance paving- 
stones were to be obtained on which years could have no 
effect. Romutus and his brigands showed their shrewd- 
ness in dispossessing the inhabitants of the Palatine Hill 
and of adapting the old houses to their own use. , 

It is unnecessary for us to remark that the legends con- 
cerning the early history of Romutus are likely to be of 
less value than the majority of myths. The word Rome ; 


was not derived from him, for it was associated with a 
Pelasgian stronghold in existence before his arrival. The 
tradition that he was a son of the war god Mars probably 
originated with a view to gain support for the martial enter- 
prises of the rulers. The other legend about the connec- 
tion of the Trojan A‘nras with the city was likely to have 
been devised by some Greek romancist desirous of flatter- 
ing his master or patron. The only countenance for such 
a belief to be found in the “Iliad” is. the speech of 
NEPTUNE when he wished to save A’NEAS from ACHILLES, 
in which he says :— ay 
Saturnian Jove hath hated now long time » 3 

The family of Priam, and henceforth 4 

Eneas and his son, and his sons’ sons, ie 

Shall sway the sceptre o’er the race of Troy. ee 

It is now impossible to determine whether RomuLus 
was able to construct any works in stone on or about the 
Palatine. It has been recorded from generation to genera- 
tion that he enclosed his city by a wall with gates, from 
which it was known as Roma Quadrata. But modern 
experience is in favour of the view taken by MonrTEsr 
QuiEv, who regarded early Rome as one of those tumble- 
down villages in the Crimea, having only wooden shanties 
to enclose cattle, corn and booty. The legends relating to 
the life and death of Romutus are incredible, but they do 
not claim for him any great genius in construction. His 
end was as marvellous as his birth, and the credulous 
imagined that after his death the Sabines, who were 
supposed to be his enemies, bestowed on him the title 
of their god Quirinus, and erected a temple in his honour, 
There is no doubt a Temple of Quirinus existed in Rome, 
but there was no Temple of Romulus. The humble house 
in which he lived was pointed out to successive generations, 
Not only PLurarcu, who wrote heroic romances in the 
guise of biographies, Ovip and VirGiL, the poets, but 
Virruvius himself declared he had seen it. It was made 
of wood covered with reeds; it was several times destroyed 
by fire, but on each. occasion a new structure arose, and 
was duly accepted as original. z. 
The followers of Romuuus could not have been power- 

ful, for after his death they fell under the rule of a Sabine 
king. Numa appears as a peaceable sovereign with 2 
weakness for introducing the worship of a great many gods. 
Whether the Romans derived their love for a multitude o 
deities from him, or whether the later Romans were really 
Sabines who somehow had changed their name, there is n¢ 
doubt that polytheism was cultivated to an_ incredible 
extent in the city, The number of gods and goddesse 
was continually increased and there never was the leas 
difficulty in making additions. It was easier to become < 
deity than a patrician. It is doubtful if a complete registe’ 
of them ever existed, even in the Pantheon. The systen 
was excellent in one way, for building was encouraged by 
the continual demand for new temples, A great many olt 
walls unearthed in various parts of Rome are accepted a 
fragments of the primitive Sabine temples. The name 0 
Romutus or his tribe is never associated with any of them 
Sometimes a temple:served for two or three deities, and thi 
arrangement may be due to policy or economy, Histor, 
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js now disposed to give the credit for famous deeds to 
‘Sabine families instead of to Romans ; but there can be no 
question that the patronage of building in the early days of 
‘Rome must be credited to the Sabines, and to them alone. 

Tutus Hostixius, who succeeded Numa, is repre- 
‘sented as a tyrant. We are assured he was a Sabine. 
‘His name was connected with one great work, the Curia 
Hostilia, where the senators used to meet. Its site is not 
‘determined, but it was probably beside the Forum. He 
‘was a political organiser as his predecessor was a religious 
organiser, and two of the elements of Roman power must 
‘therefore be traced to Sabine kings. As was to be expected, 
Tuttus Hostitius considered his work was the more 
important. He imagined that, like Numa, he could call 
down lightning from above. He is said to have succeeded 
and was the victim of a thunderbolt. 

In what way the Sabines and the Etruscans were con- 
nected is no longer clear. There was a second Numa in 
Ancus Marcius. But after him the power passed to 
three Etruscan kings in succession. The Sabines, how- 
ever, continued to be the patricians of Rome, while the 
descendants of the followers of RomuLus were mostly 
plebeians. Wherever they came from, whether they were 
Greeks or Germans, the Etruscans were remarkable for 
their skill in art. ‘The results were not always uniform, for 
in single examples grace and ugliness are introduced in 
an incomprehensible manner. From the Etruscans the 
Romans derived their skill in construction and the power 
to create works on a grand scale. How much the Romans 
owed to Etruria was never more clearly described than by 
Lord LEIGHTON :— 


Etruria gave them kings, augurs, doctors, mimes, musicians, 
boxers, runners; the royal purple, the royal sceptre, the fasces, 
the curule chair, the Lydian flute, the straight trumpet and the 
curvedtrumpet The education of a Roman youth received its 
finishing touches in Etruria. Tuscan engineers had girt Rome 
with walls; Tuscan engineers had built the great conduit 
through which the swamp, which was one day to be the Roman 
Forum, was drained into the Tiber. What wonder, then, that 
in architecture, also in painting, in sculpture, in jewellery and 
in all the things of taste Etruscans gave the law to the ruder 
and less cultured race? Accordingly Etruscan architects 
adorned Rome with temples. So also the Etruscans gave to 
the dwelling-houses of the Romans their most characteristic 
feature, the atrium, with its portico and its tank. So, again, 
sculpture in Rome was wholly in the hands of the Etruscans. The 
terra-cotta figures which, even in the days of Cato, adorned the 
pediments of the Roman temples were of Etruscan workman- 
ship. For bronzes, wherein Etruria was famous, Rome was again 
beholden to her. In the minor and _ purely decorative arts and 
industries, Rome was furnished from the same source; the 
booths in the Tuscan street under the Palatine Hill were gay 
with artistic manufactures of every kind; here Etruscan 
tradesmen displayed their famous mirrors, smooth, graven and 
embossed, their lamps, their candelabra, their cups and vases, 
their weapons, their musical instruments; here the Roman 
ladies indulged their passion for those masterpieces of the 
goldsmith’s art for which Etruscan artificers were famous. As 
in carving, casting and chasing, so also in painting, Etruscans 
led the way And this Etruscan supremacy in the things of art 
lasted for some four or five centuries—lasted, in fact, until it 
was first sapped and ‘then finally. swept aside by a counter 
current of influence which, about the third century before 
Christ, began to filter through Campania into Rome from the 
opposite end of the peninsula, and after the fall of Syracuse 
triumphantly invaded and possessed the Roman world—the 
direct influence of Greece. 


Each of the three Etruscan kings recognised the value 
of public works. The first TARQUIN raised a temple on the 
‘Tarpeian Hill; it was dedicated to JupiTER in order to 
gratify the Latins, and to MINERVA and JuNo, who were 
honoured by the Etrurians, JuNo being also a protector 
of the Sabines. The original building was low with 
thick columns set wide apart, and it was almost as broad as 
it was long. That was the Etruscan manner. Afterwards 
there was a proposal to enlarge the building, but this 
“aroused so much opposition, all that could be done was to 
Increase the height. The precise position is unknown, but 
it is believed the church of Ara Coeli occupies the site. 
There were several statues in front and a quadriga which, 
We suppose, was above. TaRQuIN in addition constructed 
4 Circus, which did not correspond with the Greek hippo- 
drome, and was. intended for horse races and pugilistic 
“exhibitions. A more useful undertaking was the embellish- 


ment of the market-place in which the plebeians traded. 
He surrounded it with a portico. His endeavour to con- 
ciliate the Latin races excited the jealousy of the Sabine 
aristocracy, and Tarquin is thought to have lost his life 
by the assassins they employed. 

SERvIUs TULLIUS who succeeded was, according to a 
Sabine legend, only the son of a slave. His name is said 
to have been originally Masrarna, and possibly he was 
once a soldier of fortune. He aided the first TARQUIN, 
and on the death of that king was able to obtain the 
crown by favour of the Senate. Servius TULLIUS was 
another temple builder, and one of the first he erected was 
dedicated to Fortune, of whom he considered himself the 
favourite. Henceforth that deity seemed to be the best 
adapted of all for Roman invocation. But the cult of the 
goddess was not an innovation, for it had been introduced 
by the Pelasgians. Policy dictated that Servius TuLLIus 
should raise temples to deities in favour among the 
plebeians. A large part of the agger which he had con- 
structed, consisting of a wall and a deep trench, still 
remains, and in Horace’s time was used as a promenade. 
He also fortified the summits of the hills in order that they 
might serve as citadels in times of commotion. It is 
believed that the money coined during his reign was in 
imitation of Greek models. The art of writing was derived 
about the same time from the Greeks, and it was said that 
the earliest example of a written treaty was one concluded 
between SERvius and the plebeians. It was preserved in 
the Temple of Diana erected by him. It is remarkable 
that the arts of peace should have made such progress 
under a ruler who was at first a warrior. If history is to be 
accepted, he was assassinated at the instigation of his 
son-in-law TARrQuin, and what is incredible, his daughter 
TuLuiA drove a chariot over his body. 

TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS, the next sovereign, was a 
tyrant, but he remained ‘faithful to Etruscan traditions and 
endeavoured to elevate the character of the Romans by 
setting splendid buildings before their eyes. He was not 
satisfied with works in Rome; he also raised buildings else- 
where. . But he is principally known by his completion of 
the Cloaca Maxima. The arching in a portion of the sewer 
still remains. « It was only a part of the sewage works which 
were then carried out. .-The Romans of succeeding ages 
strove to imitate, although they could not surpass, the 
sanitary efforts of the TARQuins. ‘The consiruction of the 
sewers caused discontent among the people, who were forced 
to labour in gangs, and the resulting agitations led to the 
deposition of TARQUINIUS SUPERBUs and the establishment 
of the republic. The crime of his son Sextus, of which the 
Sabine Lucrece was the victim, excited the anger of the 
patricians, and the Sabine Brutus became leader of the 
revolt. Tarquin fled, and the “Lay of Horatius” has 
made English boys acquainted with what followed—how 
he obtained the aid of Lars PorseNna of Clusium, who 
swore by the nine gods “‘that the great house of ‘TARQUIN 
should suffer wrong no more ;” how thrice thirty thousand 
of Etruria’s warriors accompanied him to the side of the 
Tiber ; how among them was Sextus, and how they were 
all foiled by the courage of Horatius and his two 
companions. 

Whatever may be the faults of the Etruscan kings, 
there can be no question they were the first o attempt the 
creation of architectural Rome. Any earlier works executed 
should be credited to the Sabines. It is well also to 
remember that Horatrus Cocies was a Sabine, and the 
names of his two companions are more Etruscan than 
Roman. Sufficient discrimination has not been exercised 
by those who treat of Roman history about these facts. 
At a later time the Latin race, through discipline, formed 
excellent soldiers and citizens, but in the early days of the 
city they did not distinguish themselves in any way. The 
plebeians are credited with performances of which they 
were only the spectators, or, it may be, in which they acted 
as labourers under Etruscan or Sabine direction. They 
were adapted to construct aggers and thick walls of 
concrete. When they obtained power they were forced 
to depend on foreign artists. It is difficult to persuade 
people in our time about the true conditions of Roman 
history, and we hope one of the results derived from 
the congress which has just completed its labours will be 
a more general recognition of the historic fact that what 
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was best in Roman construction was not the work of the | care only for the stately homes of England amidst tall ancestral | 
race who alone are supposed to have been the genuine | trees, or the cottage homes amidst glowing orchards and 
Romans. nooks of leaves. But the old houses of gentry or. middle- 
= aie ee class folk, the franklins of a past age, which have survived 
OLD HOMES.* are only observed by professional students. A few-of Mr. 
N his preface, Mr. Moss acknowledges that he “had |, Moss’s subjects, such as Moreton Hall, Tintern and Valle 
| never pretended to know anything whatever about | Crucis Abbeys, &c, have been introduced in architectural 
architecture, no more than of the differential and integral | treatises. But many subjects are in out-of-tke-way places, — 
calculus.” He has, however, in, his ‘Pilgrimages to Old | inaccessible from the roads shown on maps intended for 
Homes” produced what is, from its illustrations, an | cyclists... For instance, the Clock, House. is at’ Alderley, 
interesting book on English architecture. His success is | a place well known to, Manchester people, but we. are in- 
not to be ascribed to his want of knowledge, for, indeed, formed how ‘anyone wishing to get to the house has to go 
his descriptions ‘of buildings would have gained by an’ | along a cart-road in the, field, until that cart-road becomes — 
acquaintance with construction. Fortunate in possessing | a mere track and then loses itself altogether, gets mixed up _ 
a genuine admiration for old buildings, he has been enabled ! in the grass, and the traveller must walk or wander by faith, : 


Pride 
. 


MEES HALL. J 3, COR aae 


ff 
3 


to d’scover many examples which hitherto have been known _ for across one or two fields there is not a vestige of a path. 
only locally. The pages show what can be done by a man | The house derives its’name from ‘the -painting of a clock 
with the aid ofa bicycle and a friend with a’ camera. The | face on the front, and it is one of those partly-timbered 
numerous views are so excellent, not only in clearness of | houses which must have been’ erected-when oak treesiof a 
detail but in treatment of light and shade, they might all | large size were to be obtained’ cheaply. The difficulty of 
have been prepared to demonstrate the possibilities of | access’ was not uncommon at the time it was “built. 
some manufacturer’s photographic apparatus. But no | People were then so accustomed to bad roads near theit 
purpose of that kind is announced. own dwellings they became indifferent to the: construction 
One advantage of the book by which it is distinguished | of public high roads, and road’ making could hardly be con- 
from others of the same class is to be found in the character of | sidered as one of the practical sciences until a’ comparatively 
the buildings selected. Asa rule, amateurs in photography | recent period. eee argc p iSeries ee 
Beas eRe eee 8 OPE SESSA Waediede AN PNAS 9 _ There is no formality in the book. The author and his 

* Pilgrimages to Old Homes, Mostly on the Welsh Border, By friend, whid has occupied: Abney Hall for more. than aly 
Fletcher Moss. With 242 Illustrations. (Didsbury: Published by | Years, have followed a zigzag route. ‘We hear only ‘of such 
the Author.) adventures as any pair of cyclists might encounter at the 
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present day. Mr. Moss had apparently no definite 
purpose in view, and in his descriptions he is not ambitious 
to exhibit any special knowledge or to advance any political 
or other theory. He is one of the lucky men who could 
travel from Dan to Beersheba without finding anything 
barren on the way. Whatever he says therefore corre- 
sponds with the photographs in being truthful representa- 
tions of what passed during journeys in pleasant weather, 
for as far as we can discover all the scenes recall summer 
days. The journey books of travellers in former times are 
prized in proportion as we are impressed with their veracity, 
and we have no doubt the “ Pilgrimages to Old Homes ” 
will hereafter find many a congenial reader who will be 
glad to possess so faithful a record of what was antique in 
one part of England at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

Such delight in old structures as Mr. Moss is 
blessed with we wish was more widespread. To read the 
essays of some reformers it might easily be concluded that 
what was most needed at the present time is a class of 
architects unlike the majority of practitioners. Still more 
desirable is a class of clients who will not be satisfied 
with commonplace buildings, or buildings even worse, 
viz. those which depend on an excess of vulgar ornamen- 
tation... But we cannot attain that desirable end until 
the men who give commissions for buildings are able to 
perceive the difference between what is good and. bad in 
building. To gain that power it is unnecessary to make 
journeys to foreign cities. The qualities constituting true 
architecture are visible in such old habitations as Mr. 
Moss has visited, and they are as eligible standards as 
could be required for ordinary purposes. The ancient 
habitations, no doubt, fail to always comply with modern 
sanitary requirements, and as becomes a municipal 
councillor Mr. Moss may sometimes have thought he was 
not altogether doing his duty when he admired them 
regardless of their deficiencies. In describing the Red 
Coat Hospital in Hereford, he says :— ; 


On the ruins of a hospital which had once been stolen from 
the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, one Sir 
Thomas Coningsby erected this home of rest for worn-out 
soldiers and servants. The founder’s badge of conies (or 
rabbits) is graven on the stones of the walls. The motto 
he chose for the men was in Spanish, meaning, “Be 
soldiers—doers, not talkers ;” and their costume was rather 
fantastic, little remaining of it now but the long red cloak 
in which they go to church or festival The quaint old houses 
prop one another up around a tiny yard, where a venerable 
stone pump is in the middle, with beds of brilliant flowers 
by the walks and creepers up the time-worn walls and lichen- 
covered tiles of the roof; all mouldering in long-enduring calm 
decay. The tottering inmates cling to life with a tenacity that 
is helped and fostered by the homes and associations in which 
they live. Modern sanitary inspectors would condemn the 
court and be shocked at the pump. Modern councils would 
never allow.such artistic homes to be built; so that we must be 
thankful that some of the legacies left by our half-civilised 
forefathers have escaped the spoiler, and were made before 
councillors, medical officers, surveyors, inspectors, officials, “et 
hoc genus omne,” were called into existence to strut and fret 
their little hour on the stage of public life. If we had an ideal 
Home of Rest in Manchester—and up Shudehill on Mayes’s 
land there once was an attempt at one—the reformer, the 
economist and the fool would.all agree in agitating for the site 
to be sold and shops and offices to be erected in endless, 
wearisome, horrible monotony. 


The extract will suggest the position of the author. He 
has a sympathy with antiquity as expressed in buildings, 
but it is not altogether on account of their beauty ; an 
interest in the successive generations of occupants is also 
operative with him. Even when describing Mess, Mees or 
Meece Hall at Swynnerton, “the desolate home of my 
fathers,” all that is remarked about the building itself in 
the chapter on the subject is the single sentence, “It is 
built of big blocks of warm-coloured stone up to the eaves, 
with stone-mullioned windows, three timber-built gables 
and big stone chimneys, and it stands by the little river 
Mees or Sow.” An architect would find much else worth 
notice within and without the building. But the passage 
is characteristic, for in general the photographs are left to 
be their own expositors. The ruins of Ludlow Castle are 
expressive of the state and strength of those who ruled the 


Welsh border lands. They are dumb_ stones to 
Mr. Moss, or at most they recall the first performance 
of Mirton’s ‘“*Comus.” He might at least have told 
us something about the part of the building where the 

masque was presented. A view of the interior reveals the 
roughness of the masonry in the banqueting-hall before it 
was concealed by plaster. SAMUEL BUTLER was steward of 
the castle, and it is supposed ‘“‘ Hudibras” was there com- 
posed. Admission to the castle is no longer free. In one 
instance, Mr. Moss is forced to give a few particulars about 
the appearance of a building. 1t is when he comes to the: 
Vern Farm, near Bosbury, which some artists have con- 
sidered as the most picturesque in England. Of its present 
state he says :—‘‘ Sanitary authorities have evidently been 
before us, and marked the place for melancholy and theix 
own. ‘The thatched roof is hidden with corrugated iron, 


the finely carved overhanging gable is also covered with the 


galvanised abortion. Parts are newly bricked, and iron is 
painted brick colour, the dovecot is gone, the dairy looks 
like a butcher’s shambles. Even our bikes seemed to. 
shudder, and with damp feet and heavy hearts we sadly 
turned away.” If it were not for this passage it might be 
imagined the interest of the pilgrimages was confined to the 
journeying, and that when the goal was reached there was 
disappointment which is suggested by silence. a 
The majority of the buildings mentioned in the book 
would be described as half-timbered dwellings, and they are, 
without exception, admirable specimens of that variety. 
There are, however, some interesting examples of masonry 
buildings. One is Treago Castle, near the. village of 
St. Weonards, in Herefordshire. It.is claimed that it is 
one of the oldest houses in England, but it must have 
undergone many changes. Some of the walls are said to 
be 6 feet or more in’ thickness ; the floors are on different 
levels. ‘At the very top of one of the corner towers is a 
tiny secret chamber in the wall. It is only a few feet 
square,” and, we presume, was intended to shelter some: 
proscribed priest. In the house is the portrait of a Jesuit who. 
was among the victims of Tirus OaTrs. Shipton Hall is. 
in Corvedale, on the road from Much Wenlock to Ludlow. 
The interior is equal to the exterior. The house is 
reported to have been built by the Myrrons three hundred 
years ago. ‘The property was lately sold. 
All who can appreciate English architecture will find 
enjoyment in every one of the numerous illustrations. That 
such photography is the work of an amateur is a hopeful 
sign, We trust Mr. Moss, with the aid of his anonymous. 
friend, will be able to produce similar works. We desire, 
however, to make one suggestion, which is, that in future 
expeditions he would seek to be accompanied by a com- 
panion who is an architect or an archeologist as well as. 
by one who is a photographer. On the other hand, atten- 
tion to architecture might not be acceptable to the generah 
public, for whom the volume is intended. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T last week’s meeting of this Association, Mr Hunter 
Crawford, the president, in the chair, Mr. Frank Caws, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, gave an address on “ Fireproof Floors and 
Construction.” He pointed out that since the great fire in 
London, which caused quite a revolution in the substitution of 
brick walls for those of timber, there had been but very slow 
progress in fireproof construction. Latterly, however, the 
comparatively new material, Portland cement, had made fire- 
proof floors a feature, the mode of construction of which per- 
mitted of great variation, and the practice of architects and 
experts showed wide differences in matters of detail Generally 
speaking, said the lecturer, the introduction of steel girders as 
supports for the concrete had been carried to a very unwise 
excess, inasmuch as the action of fire upon the steel, causing it 
to expand, made it most injurious to the concrete floors, and) 
instead of being a support, it proved in such cases the means 
of their destruction Therefore he advocated a method o! 
constructing floors in large slabs of concrete, with a minimu 
amount of steel bearers, so disposed and protected from th 
fire as to give the necessary support without introducing af 
element of weakness. In closing, Mr. Caws described his owt 
practical experience in buildings he had erected on the 
principle which he advocated. . His remarks were illustratec 
by blackboard sketches, and at the close he was awarded ¢ 
hearty vote of thanks. cai susan 
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EXCAVATIONS AT KNOSSOS. 


CHE following telegram from Mr. Arthur Evans at Knossos 
| shas been received by Mr, Macmillan:— ) 

“Jmportant discoveries. West of north court of palace 
ouble flight of bread steps flanked by bastion leading down to 
aved area, apparently served as seats for spectators. Antici- 
ation of theatre. Analogous to similar steps outside palace at 
Yhestos In early building near, deposit of bronze basins, 
eautiful leaf and lily decoration, and bronze vase with reliefs 
Jorth-east of palace house of fine construction running into 
ill-side, remains of two storeys with three flights of stairs. 
)n a landing stood tall painted jar with magnificent papyrus 
ecoration partly in relief and unique in style. Great extension 
f works entailed by these various developments ” 

Even this brief announcement makes it clear, says Mr. 
facmillan, that the new season’s work at Knossos will be at 
sast as fruitful as that of the three previous years, and that 
Jready works of art of great beauty and interest have been 
liscovered. The suggestion of a theatre promises other results 
ffno less importance to the history of civilisation. But the last 
entence in the telegram makes it clear also that the season’s 
vutlay has been greatly under-estimated. Setting aside 200/,, 
vhich has been earmarked for the excavations being carried on 
't Palaiokastro in Eastern Crete by the Director of the British 
jchool at Athens, we had hoped that about 1,300/. would have 
ufficed for the completion of the work at Knossos. It now 
‘eems clear that not less than 2,000/. will be required for this 
york alone, besides the deficit of more than 1,200/. on the work 
of previous seasons 
“In response to previous appeals the Cretan Exploration 
Tund has received rather more than 1,500/. for the present 
season’s work. Of this only 1,30cZ, are available for Knossos. 
fo enable the explorer to carry on his splendid work without 
inancial anxiety, the managers of the Cretan Exploration Fund 
lesire to raise another 2,000/. 


; o . 

GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
At a meeting of this Association, Mr. W. J. Blane, vice- 
C president, in the chair, Mr. Fra. H Newbery, head 
naster of the School of Art, lectured on “ Ideals.” At the 
jutset Mr. Newbery declared himself an idealist, arguing that 
vhat to-day might be ideal and unpractical to-morrow became 
yossible. He deprecated the too close following of tradition, 
yarticularly bookwork, believing that, just as the Greek, the 
oman and the Medizval architects worked unconsciously of 
*style,” giving but material form to the manifold influences 
iround them, so our own times, through our great business 
jouses, the general wealth, and the high excellence of modern 
echnique, offered the rarest opportunities to the artist, not 
verhaps for the immediate evolution of a new style, but for a 
nore complete and ‘positive expression of present-dayjlife and 
umbitions. Mr. James Lochhead, A.R.I.B A., proposed a vote 
of thanks, which was cordially awarded, to the lecturer. 


b 
SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


"THE following report was presented at the annual meeting 
‘Lat Guildford :— 

The Council, in its forty-eighth annual report, stated that 
the annual excursion was held on Thursday, July 17, the 
meeting-place being Horley, whence Charlwood Church, 
Horley Church, Thunderfield Castle and Smallfield Place 
were visited An afternoon meeting of the Society was held in 
3t. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, on Saturday, October 11. 
The annual volume of the “Collections” (vol. xvii.) has 
tecently been issued to all members whose subscriptions to 
the year 1902 inclusive are not in arrear. In this volume are 
valuable papers by Dr. F. R. Fairbank, F.SA., Mr. H. E. 
Malden, M.A, Mr. A. Ridley Bax, FS.A.. Mr. Philip M 
Jobnston, Mr. Cecil T. Davis, Mr. M. S. Giuseppi, F.S.A., the 
Rev. A. J. Pearman, M.A., and Miss Eleanor Lloyd. Two of 
the original drawings made by John Evelyn in 1640 of Wotton 
House have, by the kind permission of Mr. W. J. Evelyn, 
\F.S.A., been reproduced as illustrations for this volume. The 
Council is pleased to be again able to congratulate the 
members of the Society upon a slight increase in their 
Qumbers, .and this despite the fact that the losses 
during the past. year -by death or resignation have been 
4nusually heavy. But as a set off against the future occurrence 
of such losses, and that the standard of efficiency maintained 
by the Society in past years may not be impaired through 
this cause the Council feels that it must still urge upon all 
members the great necessity of inducing their friends who 
are ‘not already members, but are interested'in the archzxo- 
rey of the county, to ;submit their names for. election to 
‘membership. | | | | 

The season of 1902 at Waverley..has -been a busy and, on 


the whole, very satisfactory one. Work has been confined to 
the area, partly explored last year, west of the cellarium and. 
church. The north wall of the fine infirmary hall of the Lay 
Brethren was found to extend westward, and formed the 
northern boundary of what appears to. have been a large 
garden extending nearly to the river bank. Near the south- 
west corner of this garden was a range of buildings running 
almost due west, the use of which has not at present 
been ascertained. The ground immediately north of the 
lay infirmary has been carefully explored, but though 
foundations have been found, they are so irregular and 
detached that nothing can be made of them at present, 
except that the position of the kitchen and its offices 
has been confirmed. Further west, however, an important 
building has been found, measuring roughly 46 feet by 16 
feet, and supposed to have been a guest house. The most 
interesting discovery of the year has been a second guest 
house of the same date as the later portion of the lay infirmary. 
The dimensions of this building are nearly 44 feet by 21 feet ; 
the buttress bases and those of the central buildings were 
found to be in excellent preservation. This building is to the 
west of the church, and almost joins on to it The entrance to 
this guest house was on the south side, and appears to have 
connected with a large courtyard having an important 
western gatway. 

The Council has to tender the 'heartiest thanks of the 
Society to the Rev T. S. Cooper, who has again superintended 
these excavations, and also to Mr. Henry Horncastle, who has 
devoted much valuable time and labour during the past few 
years to the work, Owing to the discovery of foundations of 
buildings in somewhat unexpected positions, it is impossible to 
say exactly how much further work may be necessary before 
the excavations can be completed. If, however, permission to 
continue them is again forthcoming, the present year should 
certainly see an end to the undertaking. Possibly a few weeks 
may be all that is required. Unfortunately the Council has to 
report that the expense of the excavations has been greatly in 
excess of the amount raised by the kind contributions of mem- 
bers and others—notably one of 25/ received last year from 
the Society of Antiquaries—to the special fund created for the 
purpose. The deficit now amounts to r1o/, and the Council, 
that it may not feel any hesitation in sanctioning the comple- 
tion of this, perhaps the most important piece of work the 
Society has ever undertaken, has once again to appeal to the 
generosity of members to reduce this debt, and thus to relieve the 
ordinary funds of the Society of a burden that must otherwise 
hamper its work in other directions for some years to come. 

With reference to the resolution which was passed at the 
last annual general meeting, whereby the Council was requested 
to lend its assistance to the foundation of the proposed Surrey 
Parish Register Society, the Council has heard with much 
pleasure that an immediate start with the work of publication 
by this new Society is now in contemplation. Additional sub- 
scribers are, however, very urgently needed to insure the 
success of the Society, and those interested in its work should 
apply for particulars to Mr. W. Bruce Bannerman, F.S.A , hon. 
sec. pro tem., The Lindens, Sydenham Road, Croydon. 

Mr. Thomas Howse, F.L.S., having ceased to reside at 
Guildford, has resigned his office of hon librarian to the 
Society. The Council, while expressing the thanks of the 
Society to Mr. Howse for his past services, has to announce 
that it has appointed Mr. Frederick H. Elsley, at a small 
annual salary, librarian and curator to the Society. The 
library, it may be mentioned, is now becoming a very valuable 
one, in consequence of the system of exchange of publications 
adopted with most of the leading archeological societies of 
the kingdom, and it is hoped that during the present year a 
new catalogue may, with the assistance of Mr Elsley, be com- 

leted. 

A Among the losses by death the Council has to deplore that 
of Colonel John Davis, A.D.C., F S.A., whose very valuable 
services to the Society, both as a member of the Council and 
as hon. local secretary for Farnham, will be greatly missed. 
The vacancy on the Council thus caused by Colonel Davis's 
death has been filled by the due election of Mr. Philip M. 
Johnston. , 

The following members of Council retire by rotation, but 
are eligible for re-election, viz. Lieutenant-Colonel Godwin- 
Austen, F.R.S., the Hon. George C. Brodrick, D.C L,: Rev. 
T.’S. Cooper, M.A., F S.A., Mr Edmond Foster, Mr. Robert 
Hovenden, F S.A, Mr. Mill Stevenson, B.A ,2E.S. Ai Mir. 
Arthur J. Style, F RI B.A, and Sir John Watney, F.S A. 

The number of members is 405, viz. annual, 313 ; life, 91; 
honorary, 1. During the year 29 new members have been 
elected, viz. 28 annual and 1 life. By death the Society has 
lost 15 members, viz.’ 11 annual, 4 life. By resignation, 9 
members ; total, 24; gain over loss, 5. 

The cash account showed the total receipts to be 
3552. 18s. 3d., which included 144/. Ios in annual subscrip- 
tions.» The balance at bank at the end of the year was 
1077. 4s, 10a, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

THE military system of the Germans seems to inspire 
their archzological arrangements. The exploration of a 
new district is followed out according to a regular plan of 
campaign. As in war, commanders belonging to different 
services are selected for special duties, so in archzology 
specialists are employed according to a theory that is held 
about the difficulties which will have to be overcome. 
This excellent method is about to be put’ in practice in the 
researches to be made in Palestine. There is a union or 
Society for the purpose, and there is another devoted to 
Oriental archeology. Both have agreed to corabine their 
forces for digging in the Plain of Jezreel about Megiddo. 
A civil engineer, Dr. SCHUMACHER, will have charge of the 
work. It has, however, been arranged that Dr THIERSCH, 
of the Arci.czological Institute in Athens, whom we may 
consider as an cfficer of the general staff, is to make a 
reconnaissance of the district in order to ascertain if any 
part is adapted to meet the particular aims of the Oriental 
Society. In order to assist him a theologian will be sent 
from Leipzig to aid with his Biblical knowlecge. We have 
only given a general outline of what is contemplated. When 
Dr. THIERSCH’ prepares his: report the work may assume 
larger proportions, and call for the creation of several 
sections, but it is evident that the spirit of MOLTKE 
animates the scheme. 


Ir would be a remarkable event if a Piix de Rome 
were this year to be carried off by one of the lady candi- 
dates. M. GuiLLaumE, the sculptor, who has for several 
years administered the Villa Médicis, is in favour of the 
innovation. . His .reasoning on the subject is worth con- 
sideration. He says that for several years women have 
been allowed to exhibit in the Salons. They have been 
awarded medals trom time to time. Last year it was 
doubtful whether a lady would not obtain the Prix 
d’honneur in painting. They can overcome the difficulties 
which await the scuiptor. They have also been allowed 
admission to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and as they have 
‘won prizes of several kinds, why should they be prohibited 
from obtaining the highest prize? M. GuILLAUME says 
that during several years he has superintended the com- 
‘petitions required for obtaining the privilege of teaching in 
France. Male and female students worked in common, 
and no inconvenience followed. Indeed, he sometimes 
found that the young ladies were capable of greater exertion 
than the men. At the Villa Médicis they would have the 
use of ateliers which are only intended for one occupant. 
They would lodge in Rome. M. GuILLauME can only see 
advantages 1n the efforts of the new students, and he con- 
siders that in the interests of French art they should be 
allowed to share in the benefits of the Villa Médicis, and 
it would be an injustice to prevent them passing through 
its portals. This declaration from an artist whose advice 
has always been received by his brother artists with respect, 
must remove the last of the obstacles against the develop- 
ment of women artists in France. 


SCULPTURE may be said to be identified with beings 
that belong to antique myths. The noblest examples of 
painting, on the contrary, are generally associated with 
Christianity. Owing to the peculiar position of sculpture 
the medallion of St. Cxecit1a, which belongs to Lord 
Wemyss, has been universally admired. In this country, 
at least, it has been copied more often by students than 
any work of its class. There was no doubt raised about 
its genuineness or that DoNaTELLO produced it. Although 
there is no mention of it by Vasari, yet we know from that 
biographer that DonaTELLO made adaptations of Greek 
-mosaics, and the S¢. Ceca might well be one of them. 
It has antique refinement, but the modesty of the dress, the 
form of the tiara, and, above all, the nimbus, suggest 
sanctity. It is cut in very low relief out of ‘‘ pietra serena,” 
which is as fine as alabaster. Of late years the relief was 
ascribed to DESIDERIO DA SETTIGNANO, a pupil of Dona- 
TELLO. Signor Bonota, who has written much on the 
history of Italian art, has now entered the field, and 
expresses doubt of its authenticity. There is, however, a 
‘current of scepticism passing over many works of art, but, 
‘whatever may be said about the authorship of the medallion, 
we hope it will-still be prized as a work admirably adapted 
to inspire incipient sculptors. oe 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GRFAT EAS1ERN HOTEL, LIVERPOOL STREET, F.C. 

Be original portion of this magnificent hotel, which 
forms but a small part of what now exists, was. 
designed by Mr. Cartes Barry, and the builders were 
Messrs. Wo. Bancs & Co., the materials being red bricks. 
and Corsehill stone. The vast extension, of red bricks and 
terra-cotta, was built by Messrs. MapLe & Co., Lap., under 
the personal superintendence of Mr. THomas Hottoway. 
from plans furnished by Colonel Rosert W. Epis, F.S.A. 
The visitor on arrival finds in the hall and lounge 
reception office, lift, &c. The dining-room is entered from, 
the hall, and the rich red scagliola columns supporting the 
roof give contrast to the light scheme of colour and gold 
enrichments. Just above, on the mezzanine floor, is the 
smoking-room, and a billiard-room adjoins it. On floors. 
above are the drawing-room, the private billiard-room and 
an elaborately decorated Masonic temple. The bedrooms. 
and suites of self-contained apartments are distinguished by 
their comfortable proportions and cheerful scheme of 
d+ coration, The bedrooms in all number upwards of 300. 
The Abercorn Rooms, the chief entrance to which is in 
Bishopsgate Street, are unique of their kind. In the hal} 
or music lounge, the grand staircase, the dado, pilasters, 
columns and mantelpiece are all in alabaster and white 
veined marble, while in the stained-glass windows are intro- 
duced the arms of the chief cities and towns on the Great 
Eastern system. The Hamilton Hall, which measures nearly 
100 feet long by 42 feet wide and 23 feet high, is adapted 
from one of the best examples of French work of the early 
part of the reign uf Louis XV., and is taken from a room in. 
the Palais Soubise, Paris, formerly the residence of the Prince. 
DE SOUBISE, and now the Musée des Archives Nationales. 

DESIGN FOR MONUMENT AT GLASNEVIN CEMETERY. 
MONG the first memorials erected in the Glasnevin 
Cemetery was a copy of the tomb of one of the 
Scipios in Rome. It was intended as a memorial of 
CurRAN, the Irish orator, who was appointed Master of 
the Rolls. With such an example it was reasonable to. 
conclude that some care would be afterwards exercised in 
the selection of the monuments in the new cemetery. But 
owing to local and trade influences as commonplace a. 
collection as can be found in the world meets the eyes of 
strangers. There are a very few exceptions, but the 
majority of the memorials show monumental masons’ work 
at its worst. The example we illustrate this week must 
therefore be considered as an innovation, and it should 
have the effect of convincing the peopie of Dublin that it 
is not necessary in selecting memorials to be confined to 2 
very few stock patterns which might be turned out by. 
machinery. The monument has been lately erected by 
Mr. Cuas. Martin, D.L, of Dublin, to his late brother, 
Sir RicHARD Martin. The firm has been long known in. 
connection with building. The work was carried out by 
Messrs. Harrison &. Son, carvers, of Dublin, and is made 
of green Labrador spar and white marble. The ornamental 
parts are in appliqué bronze, cast and chased. The models 
for the bronzework were done by Signor CarLo Cams, of 
Siena, Italy. The total cost of the work has been only 
580/,, and. it has been designed by Mr. THomas MANLY 
Deangé, architect, and executed under his superintendence: 


CATHEVRAL S#BIES.—WORCrS:4R: FROM LADY CHAPEL, 
LOOXING INTO sOUTH-EAST TRANSEPT. f 


THE DRAWING-ROOM, CHICK-AN:S PRIORY, SHEFFORD, BFDS. 
N 1750 or thereabouts a Gilbertian Priory was founded 
at Chicksands, or Cricklands, in Bedfordshire. As 
the Order was instituted in 1148, Chicksands would be one 
of the earliest houses. GitpErT of Sempringham, the 
founder, was a native: of Lincolnshire and the son of a 
knight. The peculiarity of his Order was that in each case 
there was a house for women and another for men, which 
were separated by very high walls. The men followed the 
same rules as the Augustinian canons. The Order was 
abolished by Henry VIII., and Chicksands was granted 
to a layman named Snow. .The monastic buildings were 
altered and; adapted to- secular use. The house con- 
sequently has a remarkable appearance, and presents 4 
mixture of styles that testifies to the history of the buildings 
and its ancient connection with the church.’ =) 


- 
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ANDREA PALLADIO: HIS LIFE AND WORK.* | 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Country Houses 


ALLADIO introduces the subject of country houses with | 
P a few preliminary remarks on situation and the various 
compartments in these words:—‘“As certainly ‘tis highly 
creditable and convenient for a gentleman to have a house in 
the city where he is obliged sometimes to reside ; so perhaps 
he may receive no less pleasure and advantage from a house 
in the country, where he passes the rest of his time in seeing 
and improving his own possessions, in augmenting his sub- 
stance by industry and agriculture, where, by exercising him- 
self either in walking or on horseback—which are only proper 
for the country—he preserves his body strong and healthy, and 
where, in a word, the mind, being over-laboured by the fatigue 
of the city, will be singularly recruited and recreated.” The 
open position and extended space available are then dwelt on 
in comparison with town sites, and the necessity for finding 
Beeaeaions and healthy places” is referred to at some 
ength. 

4 The Italian sixteenth-century country house had very dif- 
ferent requirements from one in modern England. In all of 
our master’s draughts a central corps de logis is provided 
for the master and his family, and this has generally a frontis- 
piece of columns, either flush with the front wall or in advance, | 
and crowned with entablature and pediment On either side 
are the wings containing the steward’s apartments, the stables, 

_ the stores and granaries. Such dependencies in England are 
generally placed at some distance from the house, and often do 
not form part of the group. Palladio’s types of country houses 
may be divided as follows in regard to plan :—Type 1.—Block 
type (as the Villa Capra) without wings 
block (or corps de logis) with quadrangle 
block, with straight wings Type 4.—Central block, with 
quadrant wings Type 5.—Central block, with returned wings. 
The kitchen and offices were invariably placed in a basement 
or lower storey, and an upper storey is often provided and used 
for granaries. Only a few typical houses can be referred to. 

The Villa Capra, also known as the “ Rotonda,” was 
originally designed for Signor Paolo Armerico. He appears 
to have been of a cultured disposition, for “after having 
travelled a long time to improve himself, and being come to 
settle at Jast in his own country after the death of all his 
friends, chose his abode at a country house he had on a hill.” 
It is situated at the eastern base of Monte Berico, about 
1} mile from the town of Vicenza. 

Palladio seems to have been much impressed by the 
beauty of the site, for he goes on to describe how it is 
surrounded by several hills “that seem to form a great 
theatre” This is probably the best known of all Palladio’s 
works, and owes much to its open position and to the excellent 
views on all sides. It has acentral hall, 40 feet in diameter, 
carried the whole height of the building. which was to receive 
its light by means of circular windows in the dome. Four 
angular staircases bring the central portion to a square, around 
which are placed the living apartments. On each of its four 
facades is an Ionic colonnade projecting about 14 feet and having 
an internal width of about 34 feet. These appear to have 
been placed because of the excellent views to be ob- 
tained on all sides. The basement containing the kitchen, 
&c, extends under the whole of the house, “for the 
use and convenience of the family,” as Palladio quaintly puts 
it. The ground floor is raised about 11 feet 6 inches by means 
of wide flights of steps, giving access to each portico. For a 
sunny climate the Rotonda is undoubtedly a very excellent and 
suitable design, the central hall forming a convenient. retreat 
from the heat of the summer sun, while the projecting porticoes 
are so placed as to catch every available ray of sunshine at 
different periods of the day, meanwhile protecting the interior 
of the house by means of their deep shadow. The hall has a 
projecting gallery at the first-floor level, giving communication 
to the first-floor rooms. The bedrooms, however suitable for 
‘the period and country, would undoubtedly be dark and 
Inappropriate in England, as also the passages leading from 
the central hall to each portico. 

_ Inigo Jones’s references to this house are not of great 
Interest He remarks that it “stands very solid and firm,” and 
“that a great sum of money must have been spent in the 
building of this house and especially for the terraces,” and 
also that in his time “the lanthorn at the top of the cupola is 
not set on, but a net to cover the top hole to keep out the 
flies ;” also that “the tyling does not look well, considering 
the richness of the statues and the beauty of the building.” 

-. The exterior view shows the somewhat dilapidated con- 
dition of this building, and also that the windows in the dome 
are not executed, the light being obtained from a very small 
lantern at the top of it. fs | 
rer tanee cirete L9G FPN SO? pO Aa 
* A paper read before the Architectural Association by Mr. 
Banister F. Fletcher on Friday evening, Aprils. °° 9 9° 


Type 3——Central 


i 


| water passes into a lake. 


Type 2.—Central : ; 
YP | cornice and central window 


In spite of these drawbacks this design has exercised ani 
extraordinary fascination for European architects, who have 
imitated it again and again. The first imitation in Englan@ 
appears to have been Mereworth Castle in Kent, by Colin 
Campbell, the architect. It was also copied by Lord Burlington 
in 1729 in his villa at Chiswick (now used as an asylum), and 
which belongs to the Duke of Devonshire, and on a larger 
scale for the Earl of Westmorland at Foot’s Cray Place, Kent 
(now occupied by Mr. S_ J. Waring), and also at Nuthall, 
Notts. On the Continent it served as a model also for the 
original Chateau de Bagatelle, near Paris, also for the Chateaw 
de Marly-le-Roi (since destroyed), a building which was erected 
for Louis XIV. by the architect, J H Mansart, in 1676. 

The sculptor Canova also built a house at Inverigo in Italy 
after the same design. It was still unfinished when Palladic- 
died, and it was left to Scamozzi to finish his master’s work: 

The house at Maser has a central advancing block of two: 
storeys in height, with straight arcaded wings, returned back- 
wards on each side, and connecting the centre with the stable 
and kitchen wings. The whole forms an extent of about 280 
English feet in length. The courtyard at the back is level with 
the first floor of the main building. It has a semicircular 
recess ornamented with Ionic pilasters,’ statues, sculptured 
cornices and festoons, and a small basin through which running 
The front view gives a very goo@ 
idea of the setting of many of our master’s country designs, 
and also shows one of the weak points of Italian country archi- 
tecture, viz. the poor and ineffective treatment of the chimneys, 
which in this as in many cases appear merely as circular flue 
pipes, without any attempt at grouping or harmonising’ with 
the architecture. In most of Palladio’s own’ drawings no- 
chimney-stacks are shown. This view also shows the Ionic 
colonnade of the front, with an unusual arrangement of brokem 


The house at Meledo for the Conti Francesco and Ludovico: 
de Trissini has a plan of an unusual and ambitious kind, being 
a combination of types 1,4 and 5. Thecentral block resembles. 
the Rotonda, near Vicenza, and has quadrant wings. In front 
of these are other returned wings The main block was to be 
about 120 feet by 90 feet, and to havea central circular hall 
about 4o feet in diameter surrounded by various rooms and 
staircases. A columned portico of the Corinthian order is on 
each face, placed there because “every front of the house has 
a very fine prospect.” Palladio describes its situation “as very 
fine, being on a hill that is washed by a little river in the midst 
of a spacious plain, and on a well-frequented road.” The 
house proper is set well away from the lower purticoes contain- 
ing the farm offices by means of the quadrant galleries—a great 
improvement on some of the smaller plans, in which the 
granaries and farm offices are in immediate proximity thereto: 
The cupola crowning the whole was intended to contain 
windows to light the central circular hall, and forms a fine 
terminal to the group, but in execution these windows have 
been omitted The kitchens, as usually seen in smaller plans,, 
were in the basement and the granaries in the roof 

Churches —Palladio refers in his writings to the ancient 
temples in Rome and elsewhere in Italy, and he dwells om 
the importance of buildings raised for devotional purposes. 
He then speaks strongly in favour of the circular shape, 
because it is “alone among all figures simple, uniform, equal, 
strong and most capacious.. the extreme in every part 
being equally distant from the centre ; it is therefore the most 
proper figure to show the unity, infinite essence, uniformity and: 
justice of God.” 

The cruciform plan is referred to as commendable by 
Palladio, who says, “In this form I built.myself the church of 
S. Giorgio Maggiore in Venice.” ; 

Il Redenteen Venice, situated on the island of La Giudecca, 
and consecrated to the Redeemer for the deliverance of the 
city from the plague which ravaged the town in 1576, was 
intended to express the devotional idea. The plan 1s in the 
form of a Latin cross, in the long arm of which are three 
chapels formed in the aisles on each side of the nave, which is. 
twice its width in length. A dome crowns the crossing, 
having its base brought to a circle by. pendentives eer 
~The sanctuary at the south end of the building has a semi- 
circular screen of Corinthian columns, and contains the prin- 
cipal altar, while the transepts are also of semicircular form: 
Behind the screen is placed the choir, severely plain, agreeing 
in treatment with Capuchin ideas. ah 

The walls of the interior are ornamented by an order of 
Corinthian half-columns coupled between the chapels, ‘and 
have two niches between them The arches to the side chapels 
are semicircular, and rest upon impost mouldings supporte by 
Corinthian pilasters. Each chapel is crowned with an interna} 
semicircular vault, corresponding with the arch to the nave. 
The height of the nave vault, which is of brickwork, and rises 
from the main entablature, is about 65 feet, and in this semi- 
elliptical vault are semicircular windows lighting thenave. 

The facade has a main order of the Composite type, ex- 
pressing the interior nave. This order is formed as half 
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Columns, the angles being formed as piers and they support an 
entablature and pediment. The pilasters throughout are 
diminished, and have an entasis in the same manner as the 
columns. This order is raised upon a stylobate, in the height 
of which is managed the principal flight of steps, which is as 
wide as the nave on plan. On either side of the central space 
the side chapels are designed as wings, ornamented with 
Corinthian pilasters starting from the same level as the princi- 
pal order Half columns of this same order flank the central 
door of the church and support entablature and pediment, and 
are also carried round the lateral facades. On either side of 
the central doorway-are niches for statues, flanked by pilasters 
supporting entablature and pediment. Above the walls 
separating the side chapels are taken masses of masonry, 
forming buttresses to resist the pressure of the nave vault. 

S. Giorgio Maggiore differs principally in the aisles, these 
taking the place of the side chapels of Il Redentore. The 
church is dated 1556, but the facade was added by Scamozzi in 
1610. The plan is cruciform, consisting of a nave, 4o feet in 
width and aisles about half that width. The length of the nave 
up to the crossing is about twice its width. The transepts 
have semicircular ends, and over the crossing is a dome con- 
structed internally of brick and externally of timber and lead. 
One bay beyond the crossing is planned similarly to the nave, 
and at this point the aisles are stopped and the sanctuary and 
chapter-house are continued without aisles. In the interior a 
Composite order of columns and pilasters placed on pedestals 
a quarter of the column in height ornament the walls. Between 
the nave columns are semicircular arches resting on the entab- 
lature of the smaller coupled Corinthian pilasters without 
pedestals The soffit of these arches, which extends over the 
width of two pilasters, is of considerable depth, and has a much 
bolder and better appearance than the thin arch in I] Reden- 
tore. The nave vault is 70 feet high. 

The external facade ‘is of a very similar type to that of 
Il Redentore, but a better proportion is obtained by raising 
the principal order on a pedestal and designing the minor 
order without one. The main order is Composite, resting on 
pedestals, which in their turn are placed upon a plinth about 
3 feet in height. The seven steps at the entrance to the 
church are formed in the depth of this plinth. This church 
owes its picturesqueness to its position on an island of its own 
name, facing the eastern end of the Grand Canal, opposite 
the Piazza of St. Mark, from which a splendid view of it is 
obtained. 

The little church at Maser is isolated in position at the end 
of a long road. The plan differs from those of the larger 
churches already described at Venice. It is circular, having 
an internal diameter of 4o feet, and is of the type Palladio 
admires and describes in his fourth book A wide flight of 
steps leads to a projecting portico of the Corinthian order, with 
two lateral arches and a central doorway leading into the church. 
The length of this portico is nearly two-thirds of the diameter of 
the church, and Palladio has followed the same proportions as 
in the Pantheon at Rome, which, of course, had been measured 
by him. A dome crowns the whole, light being admitted 
through a somewhat high lantern. The festoons suspended 
between the capitals is a feature condemned by many. The 
two small bell turrets on either side crown the small staircase. 

The facade of S. Francesca della Vigna, erected in 1562, 
‘bears a remarkable resemblance to that of S. Giorgio Mag- 
-giore, to which it may be compared, but to which it is inferior, 
especially as it repeats the defect of interrupting the stylobate 
by the principal doorway, a much better treatment being 
adopted at Il Redentore. Another fault is in the manage- 
ment of the orders, for too great a contrast is obtained by 
starting both the principal and subsidiary order from the same 
base, the treatment at S. Giorgio being preferable. 


Palladio prepared five designs for the facade of the: 


church of S_ Petronio at Bologna. This church was 
commenced in 1390, in emulation of the cathedral at Florence; 
and some idea of its size can be imagined when we find that’its 
area, if completed, would have rivalled St Peter at Rome. The 
facade has remained uncompleted. The difficulty Palladio was 
contending with was the application of a Classic facade to a 
Gothic. structure, and it is interesting to see how he en- 
deavoured to overcome these difficulties. Time, however, will 
not permit their discussion here, but I am able to show you his 
fourth design. 

The convent of La Carita at Venice (now the Accademia 
delle Belle Arti) was partly executed during his lifetime, but a 
fire afterwards destroyed a large portion. The plan published 
by Bertotti shows an outer atrium, 60 feet long by 45 feet 
6 inches wide, of Composite columns, two storeys in height, 
from which is reached the cloister court, 86 feet by 70 feet 
This court is surrounded by three storeys of arcades orna- 
mented with the Doric, Ionic and Corinthian orders As in so 
many of Palladio’s buildings, brick is the chief material 
‘employed. It is, covered with. stucco, the bases, capitals of 
€olumns and upper parts of cornices being in stone. ’ : 

Of the atrium, of Corinthian columns forming part of this 


building Sir Henry Wotton says:—‘“ Mine eye hath never 


beheld any columns more stately—of stone or marble—for the 
bricks, having been first formed in a circular mould and then 
cut, before their burning, into four quarters or more, the sides 
afterwards join so closely, and the joints concentre so exactly 
that the pillars appear one entire piece, showing how, in truth, — 
we want art than stuff to satisfy our greatest fancy.” es 

The centre of the north front of Houghton Hall, Bedford- 
shire, by Inigo Jones (dismantled 1794), is held to have been 
similar to the courtyard of Palladio’s building, the principal 
feature being a recessed portico, about 22 feet by 12 feet, with 
four Doric three-quarter columns; above are the remains of 
an open Ionic loggia, a feature then new to England, buta — 
favourite treatment of Inigo Jones and used also at the — 
Queen’s House, Greenwich, and elsewhere . tie 

Influence —Perhaps few men, with the exception of © 
Vitruvius, have exercised more influence in matters architectural — 
than Palladio. This was chiefly effected by means of his great é 
literary effort, published in four books in 1570, of which count- — 
less editions have been published and which has been trans- _ 
lated into almost every European language. The most inte. — 
resting to English students is the third edition, published in 
1742, as it contains the notes by Inigo Jones taken from his 
manuscript in Worcester College, Oxford. Mention should — 
also be made of the valuable Burlington- Devonshire Collection 
now in the RIBA. Library. ‘These drawings of ancient — 
buildings and of his own designs are believed to be by ~ 
Palladio himself. They show his careful study of ancient — 
buildings in Rome and elsewhere, and from a perusal of them — 
we may agree with Sir Joshua Reynolds that “the greatest — 
natural genius cannot subsist on its own stock ; he who has 
laid up no materials can produce no combinations The more ~ 
extensive his acquaintance is with the works of those who have — 
excelled the more extensive will be his power of invention” =—__ 

Inigo Jones (1572-1652) was the pioneer of Palladian archi- 
tecture in England, and it must be confessed that no student 
so thoroughly studied his master’s works as he did. He, how- 
ever, had his transition period, in which the expiring Elizabethan _ 
and Jacobean style contributed the detail, as seen in the 
beautiful facade of St. John’s College, Oxford, and in thenorth ~ 
and south sides of the quadrangle in the same college His 
journeys in Italy, and the notes on his own copy of Palladio’s 
book, show that he went about his task in no half-hearted way, — 
but carefully examined each building. Inigo Jones became, in — 
short, saturated with Palladianism, which he naturalised in — 
England, and through him Palladio became the great master — 
of the English fully developed Classic Renaissance, or, as it is — 
sometimes called, Anglo-Classic style. = 

The change introduced in architectural style by Inigo — 
Jones’s use of the Classicai orders of architecture was extra-_ 
ordinary in its results and far-reaching in its effect = 

The Banqueting House (afterwards the Chapel Royal and — 
now the Museum of the United Service Institution) in White-— 
hall was the only part of his magnificent scheme which was 
carried out. This masterpiece shows the skill with which — 
Inigo Jones, although working on the lines of his Italian 
master, gave to his designs that English character for which 
they are distinguished The extraordinary amount of variety 
which he has obtained in this facade is remarkable, for no two — 
adjacent columns are alike except the two central ones; the 
others, either by coupling or by making them three-quarter or 
half columns, are all different on each side of the central axis 
of the building. There is a sobriety and dignity about the 
building which well expresses Palladio’s methods of design. — 

It was in the arrangement and design of the ‘Court 
Masques” of the Stuarts that the genius of Inigo Jones first 
found a field for the display of his Palladian principles, and it 
was in the interior decoration of his best works that he showed 
his extraordinary knowledge of architectural detail. Palladio’s — 
buildings were mostly shells in which the ornament was 
lavished on the exterior. Jones, however, carried the details 
of the style throughout the interior fittings, and excelled in such 
features as doors, windows and chimneypieces. His ac 
coffered ceilings in compartments it is said were introducec 
from France, but they accord perfectly with the bold style of 
his architecture. f 

Among others of Inigo Jones’s works which show Palladian 
influence may be mentioned the river jacade of Greenwich 
Hospital, executed by Webb, one of ‘his pupils. In this 
building the two storeys are included under one huge Corinthian 
order. York Water Gate, London; St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden ; houses in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; Chevening House; 
portions of Wilton House, including the Palladian bridge, may 
be mentioned as other typical examples. a 

Stoke Park, erected in 1630-34, shows very direct Palladian 
influence, especially in the plan. The central block, or corps 
de logis, has semicircular wings as colonnades, with a library 
and chapél'‘at either end. ‘ This ‘type of plan is one of na 
erected or designed by Palladio in the neighbourhood ot — 
Vicenza, several of which must have been seen by Jones during 


his visit to Italy.’ noe ooh 
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The enthusiasm of Lord Burlington (1695-1753) for Inigo 
Jones is well known, and it is recorded how a design for a 
gateway by the latter was given to Lord’ Burlington by Sir 
Hans Sloane, who had it removed from Beaufort House, 
Chelsea, to Chiswick House, where it may still be seen. Lord 
Burlington paid many visits to Italy, and his life there among 
the artists of the day seems to have given him an extraordinary 
liking for and interest in the works of Palladio and his school. 
His collection of drawings by Palladio, already mentioned, and 
of works by other artists of the period, must have helped very 
much to have popularised the art of Palladio. Giacomo Leoni 
was brought over to England by Lord Burlington in 1715, 
especially, it would appear, to help in the translation of 
Palladio published in that year. Remaining in England, he 
executed a number of important buildings, such as Latham 
‘Hall, Moor Park, and others, which must have influenced 
contemporary architecture. 


The fully developed English Renaissance architecture was, 


therefore, given its first great impulse at the commencement of 
the seventeenth century by Inigo Jones, who founded his style 
on that of his great master, Palladio, whose works he had 
studied so thoroughly in Vicenza and elsewhere. Jones, how- 
ever, gave to them an English character, attempting to make 
them, in his own words, “solid, proportional, according to rules, 
masculine and unaffected.” This tradition was continued with- 
out interruption to the close of the eighteenth century by a 


body of English architects who were in a general way influenced 
thereby. To trace this progress step by step would take us 


beyond the limits at our disposal, but a glance at a few of the 


principal architects and their works will help us to understand 
the development. 


John Webb (pupil and nephew of Jones) was responsible 
for Amesbury House, Wiltshire, in the Palladian manner, and 
Dr. Henry Aldrich erected the Peckwater Quadrangle of 
Christ Church, and the church and campanile of All Saints, 
Oxford. 

Sir Christopher Wren was born in 1632, or twenty years 
before the death of Inigo Jones in 1652. The amount of work 
executed by him, and the influence on him of Palladio and 
Inigo Jones, caused him to leave a number of buildings which 
have acted as models for succeeding generations of architects 


Besides St. Paul’s, London, Wren was responsible for the 
building of some fifty-three churches in the City of London 
_between the years 1670-1711. 
discernible the influence of the Palladian ideals, and Classical 
columns and their entablatures are used in many novel ways. 
Wren carried out the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, the Inner 


In most of these there is 


Court and library of Trinity College, Cambridge, a portion of 
Greenwich Hospital, Chelsea Hospital, a portion of Hampton 


Court: Palace, Morden College, Blackheath, and Temple Bar, 

London (now removed to Theobald’s Park, Herts), all of which 
_are examples of his extraordinary facilities in applying Palladian 
. principles to various types of building. 


In the eighteenth century a great number of country houses 
were erected in England in which the traditional plans of 


Palladio, imitated and improved upon by Inigo Jones and 
' others, were erected The pages of the “Vitruvius Britan- 


j 
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nicus,” by Colin Campbell, furnish plans and views of many of 
the most important houses erected during the century, and 
form an eloquent tribute to Palladian influence. 

Rainham Hall, in Norfolk, and Castle Howard, by Sir John 


_ Vanbrugh, are important examples, as are also Kedlestone and 


_ Stowe House. by Robert Adatn 


Park, already mentioned. 


In some cases, as at Kedle- 
stone and Holkham Hall, by W. Kent (1730), there are four 
quadrant wings. Similar types of plan are shown in Palladio, 
and must have influenced English architecture, as at Stoke 
The peculiar Italian method of 


| treating the ground floor as a basement storey for the kitchens 


and offices, and placing the principal apartments on the fzano 
nobile, or upper floor, is carried out in most of these buildings. 
In fact, the peculiarities of the Palladian style, and its 
inappropriateness when unaltered to suit the English climate, 


_ were referred to in strong terms by the satirists of the day. 


Symmetry and grandeur were the qualities which pre- 
dominated in eighteenth-century architecture, due in a large 
measure to the disciples of the Palladian school. 

Nicholas Hawksmoor (1666-1763), Colin Campbell (died 


1734), Sir John Vanbrugh (1666-1726), James Gibbs (1683- 
1754), Thomas Archer (died 1743), William Talman (died 


1715), the Earl of Burlington (1695-1753), Kent (1684-1748), 


_ Robert Adam (1728-92), and Sir William Chambers (1726-96), 


“Treatise on the Decorative 


stand out pre-eminently as the followers of Palladio and 
Inigo Jones and as the developers of the truly national elements 
of the English Renaissance. 

Sir William Chambers, by his writings, and especially his 
\ Part of Civil Architecture,” 
Carried on the traditions of the Anglo-Palladian school, and 
objected to the Greek revival of architecture, which was then 
eginning to be felt. 
. Thus, till within a century ago, the school of Palladio and 
his English followers was-bound up with the traditions of 
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English architecture. In the nineteenth’ century, tradition 
being broken up, the age of revivals commenced. 

Mr. HUGH STANNUS, who proposed a vote of thanks for 
the paper, said to deal properly with the work of a man like 
Palladio one would have to divide it into three great divisions. 
First, to seek to identify, to isolate and formulate the prin- 
ciples on which Palladio worked ; secondly, to endeavour to 
show where he found those principles ; and thirdly, what those 
principles led to. Every principle formulated in an art was 
like a chemical solvent; it dissolved the existing or pre-existent 
art and led to recombination of materials or to the invention of 
new materials and new treatments. Palladio was compelled to 
build his brick palaces so that they looked as though they were 
of stone, but the blame for this should be laid against the 
patrons who desired this effect of stone. If Palladio had done 
nothing else he had taught architects how to use the orders, 
and it would be well to advise all young students: who were 
beginning to study the orders to notice the way Palladio- 
measured them and demonstrated the way to use them after- 
wards. 

Mr. LEWIS AMBLER, who seconded the vote, said in Italy 
he had been led to study the Cinque Cento work more than 
the later work. He had to admit he did not admire Palladio’s. 
work so much then as he did now. An interesting part of the 
paper was the account of the connection between the work of 
Palladio and the English Renaissance. 

The CHAIRMAN said he was afraid that with many young 
architects there was a feeling that Classical architecture and. 
the architecture of the Renaissance were to some extent dry 
and uninteresting because they were governed so much by set 
rules and proportions. They were wrong, and the older they 
grew the more they would feel the beauty and dignity of Classicalh 
architecture. It was unfortunate that Palladio had not been 
able to build more of his buildings in stone instead of brick and 
stucco ; he was compelled from considerations of economy to: 
use these materials In some cases, where the brickwork had. 
not been covered by stucco, the effect was extremely good. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND ENGRAVERS. 


aa% LETTER from Sir Walter Gilbey appeared in the 777es- 
on Wednesday. He says:— 

The day is approaching when the one hundred and thirty- 
fifth exhibition of the Royal Academy will be opened and 
public interest in art will receive its annual stimulus — While 
matters artistic fill a prominent place in our minds I beg the 
hospitality of your columns for a letter on a subject which, in 
the opinion of many impartial judges, deserves more public 
attention than it has yet received. I refer to the position 
occupied by the profession which is the principal instrument in 
popularising art—that of the engraver 

My excuse for addressing you in the engraver’s interest is 
that for many years past I have found great pleasure in the: 
collection and study of engravings, while the preparation of 
two volumes on the “ Animal Painters of England” impressed 
me with a sense of the magnitude of the debt which both 
painters and their admirers owe to the engraver. 

It is not unusual to hear the engraver’s art disparaged ;. 
there are some who suppose him to be a copyist whose work is 
purely mechanical. Perhaps the ease with which pictures can 
now be accurately reproduced and copied in practically un- 
limited quantity by photographic means may have done some- 
thing to befog the minds of those who do not know that 
engraving, whether in stipple, line or mezzotint, is a work of 
art of a very high order. This common misconception of the 
nature of the engraver’s work, coupled with the moderate price 
for which good impressions of modern plates can now be 
purchased, may help to explain why the art of engraving fails 
to secure the degree of appreciation it merits. But perhaps a 
more potent reason is to be discovered in the attitude which 
the Royal Academy adopts towards the engraver. 

In considering this it is necessary to glance at the history 
of the relations between the Royal Academy and the engraver’s. 
profession. It dates from the granting of the charter by King 
George III., in the year 1768, which omitted all mention of the 
engraver, though his art at that time had reached very high 
perfection in Englard in the hands of such masters as Sir 
Robert Strange, Valentine Green, Bartolozzi, James and 
Thomas Watson, and others. The establishment in 1770 of 
the grade of “Associate Engravers,” which entitled the holders. 
(limited to five) to add the letters AERA after their names, 
was a concession for which the leading engravers of the time 
felt no very great gratitude, asmuch as a marked distinction 
was thereby drawn between painters, architects and sculptors 
eligible for the A R A. on the one hand and the engraver’s pro- 
fession on the other. The disciples of the latter department of 
art may, I think, be pardoned for holding themselves slighted. 
How the rank of AE R.A. was regarded on its inception the 
names of the five associate engravers first elected will tell us— 
te. Thomas Magor, Simon Ravenet, P. C. Canot,* John 
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Browne, Thos. Chambers. Not till five years afterwards (1775) 
did an engraver of the first rank, Valentine Green, accept the 
honour. With this single exception not. one of the great 
engravers, examples of whose work now command fancy prices, 
accepted, a distinction which was he'd to be rather a slight 
than an honour; and it is highly probable that Valentine Green 
and others who did accept it were influenced in doing so 
entirely by the hope of being able to effect a change in the law. 
The position taken up by the Royal Academy towards the 
engravers was certainly a little inconsistent, for while this 
hard and fast line was drawn between the engraver and the 
painter, sculptor and architect, tuition in engraving was given 
an the R.A. schcols from the first year of their establishment in 
1778. 

' The endeavours which, from time to time, were made to 
persuade the Royal Academicians to take a more liberal view 
of the art on which the painter depends to make his work 
popular were unavailing until 1852.. In that year, G. Burnett, 
G, T. Doo, W. Finden, E Goodall, J. Pye, J. H. Robinson and 
J. Watt succeeded in enlisting the sympathy and influence of 
Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, who recommended the 
general assembly to consider means whereby the wishes of the 
engravers could be met. The result was an alteration of rule 
which had the effect of placing engravers on the same footing 
as their fellow artists in other departments. Under this altered 
rule engravers became eligible for election not only as 
«¢ Associates,” but for full honours as Royal Academicians ; and 
in 1854 the first election of an engraver to Associateship took 
place, the recipient of the "honour being Mr. Samuel Cousins, 
who became a Royal Academician in the ensuing year. This 
recognition of their art by the grant of the diploma to Cousins, 
followed as it was by the election to Associateship of Lumb 
Stocks (1855), G. T Doo (1856), and G. H. Robinson (1856), 
Satisfied the just ambitions of the engravers ; and for a period 
of thirty years they had no great cause to complain of neglect. 
During the period 1854-83, eight engravers (including Cousins) 
were elected “ARA’s,” of whom five afterwards received 
their full RA. diploma. The engraving interest was certainly 
not over represented in the Academy ; but, its claims being 
recognised and the interests of engraver exhibitors being safe- 
guarded, the profession was content. 

This satisfactory condition of affairs, however, was not 
destined to continue; the Royal Academicians chosen from 
among the engravers died or retired, and the vacancies were 
filled by painters, sculptors or architects. In 1883 occurred the 
last election of an engraver as an Associate, Mr. Francis Holl ; 
and in 1892 the retirement of Mr. Frederick Stacpoole removed 
the name of the last engraver from the lists of Academicians 
and Associates Therefore twenty years have elapsed since 
the engraving profession has received any recognition at the 
hands of the Royal Academy. and for eleven years it has been 
without a representative on its Council 

It may be urged that no engravers have been elected 
because none have been found worthy, that engraving as an 
art has deteriorated, and that the works produced by modern 
engravers will not bear comparison with the works of those of 
their predecessors whose merits gained them the Associateship 
and diploma. I cannot accept the argument as sound, for 
nothing is more eloquent as to the merit of certain modern 
work than the demand for the services of our ablest engravers 
among the great art dealers, who are actuated by no sentimental 
motive. But even if we grant that there is not alive to-day an 
engraver whose work is equal to that of the former Royal 
Academician engravers, is a case made out for the exclusion 
from honours of modern men? Surely not. The Royal 
Academy do not, when electing an Associate or Academician, 
measure the painter’s work against that of the old masters and 
say, “This painter, architect or sculptor is not deserving of the 
honour because he does not display the genius of Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Banks or Flaxman” The idea of setting up 
such a standard would never occur to them. Their mission is 
to encourage and to recognise merit by singling out for dis- 
tinction the ablest exponents of art, whether painting, sculpture 
or architecture, and surely similar treatment should be accorded 
‘to engravers. 

In the absence of any representative in the Council or on 
the hanging committee; the interests of engravers suffer 
materially, It is notorious, I am informed, that in some 
instances photogravures have been accepted and hung as 
engravings, and that engravings have been rejected on the 
ground that they were photogravures. Such blunders, we 
must hope, are rare; but their occurrence serves to lend 
point to the engravers’ argument that under the existing 
végime they cannot hope that engravings sent for exhibition 
will be selected with judgment or discretion. It must be 
admitted that this argument is a strong one. 

In regard to the decline of engraving as an art. Assuming 
that it is declining—and it must be acknowledged that stipple 
engraving is a thing of the past, while pure linework is almost 
unknown nowadays—do not symptoms of decline or deteriora- 
tion indicate the necessity for taking steps to revive and 
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encourage the art? Every consideration forbids the painter. 
to regard with equanimity such a possibility as the disappear. : 
ance of engraving ; no mechanical process could replace the 
skill and sympathy which a good engraver brings to bear upon’ 
his work. The sale of pictures for engraving has long been. an | 
important source of income to the artist, and the copyright of 
a popular painting is an asset of great value, ee 

And, apart from the question of justice, it may be suggested 
that expediency indicates the wisdom of extending the hand of 
encouragement to the engraver. It is, I believe, a fact that i in 
the Royal Academy schools of the present day no tuition in 
engraving is given. If there be no students it can only be 
because no encouragement is given to them, and not because 
there is no demand for their work. It is permissible to suggest 
that this is a matter well deserving the attention of the Royal 
Academy. The claims of the engravers having been acknow- 
ledged by them for a long period of years, it does not seem 
necessary to combat the objection that engraving is “the art of 
copying” and, because it is not original, cannot be placed on 
the same plane as painting Engravings have not always been 
and are not now invariably copies of pictures; the art has 
been, and is often, employed as the original medium of expres-_ 
sion. The title of engraving to rank as an art is acknowledged, 
William Roscoe. says:—‘' The principal excellence of an 
original print is equally estimable. with that of a painting, 
We have every condition of design, composition and drawing ; 
and the outline of an engraving or etching is frequently marked 
with a precision which excels that of the painting.” 

The remarks made by C. R, Leslie, R.A, in his speech at 
the Royal Academy Council in connection with the choice of 
an A.E RA tosucceed John Landseer, who died in 1852, may 
be quoted here. That eminent painter said that on former 
occasions, when the admission of engravers to full Academy 
honours had come under discussion, he had been among the 
opponents of the measure; but after careful examination of the 
question in its relation to the arts and to the Academy he had 
changed that opinion, and wished to take what steps he could 
to bring an alteration or the law on the subject ‘The great 
battle,” he added, “‘was always about the relative dignity of 
the arts; but, however that may be, I cannot look at the best 
works of the best engravers and not feel thes are the produc: 
tions of genius ” 

In conclusion I will ask the Academy if. the two following 
extracts from the abstract of the constitution and laws of the 
Royal Academy are not worthy of consideration in connectigny 
with the subject. ; De 

Section 1.—Members. $i 

1. The Society shall consist of forty members who shall be 
calied Academicians of the Academy. | a 

2. There shall be another order or rank of members, not 
exceeding twenty in number, who shall be called Associates of 
the Royal Acadetay. 

3. There shall be another class of members, not exceeding 
four in number, consisting of Academicians and Associates, 
who shall be called Academician Engravers and -Associate 
Engravers of the Royal Academy. Such class not exceeding 
four may at the discretion of the Academy consist of a less 
number, and the proportion of Academicians shall not exceed 
two. iY 

Note —That although such class of engravers shal be 
considered as a distinct class the privileges and obligations as 
Associates and Academician Engravers shall in no respect 
differ from those respectively of the twenty Associates ane 
forty Academicians. 


Section 5 —L£ lection of Members. - he 
Associates.—The Associates shall be elected from among 
the exhibitors in the annual exhibition; they shall be artists by. 
profession, that is to say, painters, "sculptors, architects Or 
engravers, at least twenty-four years of age, and not 
apprentices. at 


DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL — 
SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting of the Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society was held at aDevenpes on the 6th inst. The 
following report was read : % 
Your Council have had eral matters of professional import 
before them, including competitions, and. in the case of 
St. Ives town hall it is gratifying to know that the exception 
taken to the conditions resulted in only one set of plans being 
submitted, and these were not adopted on the promoters’ 
discovery that architects declined to compete under the 
unsatisfactory conditions Your Council was unable to entertain 
the proposal to make a donation of 5/. to the Architectural 
Association Building Fund, feeling that our funds were 
required for local purposes.. Two sets of measured drawings. 
have been received. It was resolved that the book prize be 
awarded to “ Portcullis,” and that the drawings submitted by 
“Excelsior” be highly commended. Mr. C, J. Tait offered to, 


> 
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give a book to “Excelsior” The authors were found to be, of 
“Portcullis,” Mr. W. W. Hitchins, and of “Excelsior,” Mr. 
W. J. Halls. The subject of architects serving on street com- 
mittees of urban councils and that of whole-time officials 
undertaking private work are receiving the attention of your 
Council. . . 

During the past year the Three Towns branch has made 
considerable progress. Although no papers have been read, 
the committee have met a large number of times for the 
consideration of the very important subject of building by-laws 
initiated by the chairman of the branch, Mr. A S Parker, 
A.RI.B.A, first in an admirable paper delivered before the 
members of the branch last session, and subsequently in com- 
mittee, and it is confidently hoped that amendments such as 
are desired may be achieved. The Chairman has been 
untiring in his efforts to gain this end, and a strong hope is 
expressed that they will be crowned with success 

_ The president, Mr. J. M. Pinn, moving the adoption of the 
report, congratulated Mr Hitchins on being the winner of the 
first prize for the second year, but regretted that there was not 
more competition. . It had been felt for some time that officials 
had been taking work out of the hands of private practitioners. 
Where men were not paid for their whole time they had to get 
their living, and had a right to enter into competition with 
private professional men ; but where they were paid for their 
whole time they should not take private work. It was a very 
difficult matter to deal with, because those who employed a 
public surveyor were not likely to come forward and say what 
he had done He had known cases in which work had’ been 
done by a surveyor and the plans signed by somebody else. 

_ Mr. Cole seconded the motion He remarked that after 
doing a day’s work young people did not go sketching, as they 
used to do. They took the camera. It would be better if they 
spent more time in sketching and measuring old buildings; but | 
people now took the quickest way, and but for photography | 
they would have very few records at all. As to architects | 
serving on street committees, in Exeter they had a curious | 
state of things. The Council objected to architects being on | 
the streets committee. The town clerk, as the law-giver, was 
generally a pretty cute man, but architects on the streets com- 
mittee could tell him a bit of law, and could also quote his | 
decisions given before. That was why he (the town clerk) did . 
not like them on the streets committee; it gave him a little , 
scope. Another reason given why architects should not be on | 
the committee was that they might have to pass their own 
plans. Would anyone calling himself a gentleman, in order to 
do harm to a professional brother, endeavour to reject his | 
plans? They found that men who had been assistants to archi | 
tects became urban and rural district surveyors, and it followed 
that if a builder wanted to lay out an estate, he did not go to 
an architect, because the plans would have to come before the 
Official, and he (the builder) thought if he went to the surveyor 
he would do the designing, keep him within the by-laws, and 
save him trouble. That was a most immoral state of things. 
With present-day competition they could not have these 
pirates interfering with them. Their city surveyors, if it was a 
uestion of asylum work, got down a code from the Asylum 
mmissioners,. showing various plans, and worked on those 
to fit thesite. The surveyor had quite enough to do to manage 
his own affairs without taking away the work of the profession, 
because he could not do the work so well as the average pro- 
fessional man. (A Member: And it will cost 25 per cent. 
more ) Although architects were thought but little of they paid 
the rates, and ought to have a voice in the affairs 

Mr Lethbridge remarked that at Plymouth the Corporation 
let a large property to a tenant who was bound to spend 
10,000/. upon it. The Corporation thought they ought to have 
an architect to see that the 10,c0o/. was spent, and they decided 
that the borough surveyor should be paid 125/. for doing it. 
Was that a part of the duties of the surveyor? If it were, he 
should do it without extra remuneration. If it were not, an 
architect should be employed and paid at a fair rate for his 
services. As to Looe Street, after architects had been em- 
ployed the borough surveyor was asked to prepare plans for 
buildings there, and arrangements had to be made with outside 
architects as to the fees to be paid It was very unfair. 
Younger men should leave the camera severely alone until 
they had qualified themselves to enter business life. He did 
not know what a “ progressive policy” meant, unless it meant | 
rates. At the beginning of the municipal year a member of 
that Society was elected chairman of the special works com- 
mittee at Plymouth, having been chosen by his own party | 
and the opposite party; but at the next meeting a worthy. 
alderman suggested that as that gentleman was an architect | 
im private practice, and the plans of other architects had 
to be put in, he was not a fit and proper person to fill the 
position. That gentleman did not feel that on the zfse dixit 
of an alderman even he should resign without consulting the , 
leaders of the party of which he was a member. At the! 
next Council meeting it was referred back. It was stated as 
one of the arguments that the architects were up in arms, and 


that they had held a meeting to protest against it. Both those 
arguments, he was assured by the secretary, were absolutely 
false. Anyone elected by a large and important constituency 
was a fit and proper person to fill any position in the Council. 
An extraordinary fact was that the lunatic asylum committee 
had a building committee, from which that member was 
excluded, while a builder, whose tender was not accepted, was 
included. It was rotten, and a matter of political, not 
municipal, honesty. 

The Chairman presented the measured drawing prize to 
Mr Hitchins, and it was explained that Mr. Tait and Mr. 
Halls were unable to be present 

The Secretary offered a guinea book asa prize for a book ot 
sketches during the summer. 

Mr. Ralling complimented Mr. Hitchins on the advance in 
his work since last year 

Mr. Pinn, in his presidential address, remarked that the 
most important architectural matter during the year was 
probably the Liverpool Cathedral competition.. That, like 
most other competitions, had not proved satisfactory to every- 
body. He was somewhat sorry it had latterly gone out of 
fashion to adopt the Gothic style for secular buildings. They 
had only to go to the adjoining town of Plymouth to see what 
a beautiful effect had been produced by the erection of the 
municipal Buildings in that style by an able and worthy 
member of their Society. He would impress on young 
members that when they had to design a building they should 
consider the purpose for which it was to be used, as well as other 
circumstances, and let the building, as far as possible, tell its 
own tale. They should not make a factory look like a church, 
nor achurch look like a factory. As to the long-discussed 
subject of registration of architects, he had always seen the 
difficulty of dealing with the subject in a manner to be of use, 
and he was not much nearer being convinced that registration 
would benefit the profession than he was some years ago He 
could not but think that if a real benefit would be obtained by 
legislation the Institute would take steps to further that object, 
but until it did see that it would do so, it was unlikely that 
there would be any legislation 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. C King, 
Mr. A. S, Parker was unanimously elected president for the 
ensuing year, and, on taking the chair, remarked that the three 
principal objects of the Society were professional integrity, the 
promotion of architecture and the allied arts, and social inter- 
course between architects 

Messrs. C Cole, Harbottle Reed and G S Bridgman were 
nominated for the office of vice-president, and Mr. Cole was 
elected. 

Messrs, J. E. Harvey, M. A. Bazeley and Coath Adams 
were elected members of the Council, and Mr. Ralling was 


|; reappointed treasurer and Mr. Reed secretary. 


The officials were heartily thanked 

At the close of the meeting the members visited the offices 
of the Prudential Assurance Company at Plymouth, by per- 
mission of Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A. 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 

i tees Rome correspondent of the Zzes writes under date 

April to :—“ Although Great Britain was less numerously 
represented at the Historical Congress, which is just coming to 
an end of its labours, than either France or Germany, the 
British delegates took a very substantial part in the proceedings, 
presiding in their turn over the various sections. and reading 
papers. At the Court dinner on Sunday in the Quirinal some 
nine or ten were present, and to one of them, Mr. Bryce, was 
given the place of honour on the right hand of the King It 
was, however, unfortunate that, with the exception of Sir Alfred 
Lyall, who represented the India Office, there was no official 
representative of the British Government, an omission which 
was no doubt accidental, but is none the less to be regretted. 
A pleasant feature in the congress has been the receptions held 
at the different foreign schools. The Germans led the way, 
followed a few days after by the French and Americans, and on 
Tuesday, the 7th, by the British School. The reception at the 
British School was apparently very successful. In the absence 
of the director, Mr. Rushforth, who had been compelled by 
illness to leave Rome before the congress began, the guests 
were received by the acting director, Mr. Ashby, and the 
chairman of the committee, Professor Pelham. Among the 
guests were the British Ambassador and Lady Feo Bertie, 
Drs. Petersen and Huelsen, of the German School, Monsignore 
Duchesne, of the French School, Professor Norton, of the 
American School, the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities, Sir A Lyall, Sir Richard and Lady Jebb, 
Sir F. and Lady Pollock, Mr. and Mrs _ Bryce, Professor 
Mahaffy, Sir James Ramsay, Mr Frederic Harrison, Mr and 
Mrs Poole, Mr and Mrs Humphry Ward, Mr and Mrs, 
Ashby, the Dean of Hereford, the Contessa Caistani-Lovatelli, 
Mdme Filippo de Filippi, Mrs. Crawshay, Mrs, Waldo Storey 
and many others.” 
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GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

Bi annual general meeting of this Institute was held on 

the 7th inst. in the rooms, Pitt Street, Glasgow, Mr. 
Horatio K., Bromhead, president, in the chair. The Secretary 
read the thirty-fifth annual report, from which it appears that 
the number on the honorary roll is now eight and the number 
on the ordinary roll remains seventy-two. The usual exhibi- 
tion of R.I B.A. prize drawings and of those which gained the 
Institute prizes in the School of Art-and Technical College 
was held for over a week in April. A local R.I.B.A examina- 
tion was held in November and the Council have arranged with 
the R.I.B.A to hold similar local examinations in June yearly. 
The sixth triennial competition for the Alexander Thomson 
travelling studentship was held on February 26. Five sets of 
drawings were sent in, coming respectively from London, 
Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow (two sets). While the 
trustees would gladly see a larger response in the number of 
competitors, they have reason to be gratified not only by the 
wide area from. which these were drawn but by the high 
standard of excellence reached in most if not all of 
the works submitted. It had been decided that, should 
the results warrant it, a second prize of 20/. 
somewhat similar conditions to those attached to the 
scholarship itself) should be awarded on this occasion. 
The Council had again under consideration the matter 
of the Royal Infirmary reconstruction scheme. No definite 
reply having been received to the two letters addressed by the 
Institute to the executive and managers in 1901, when the 
scheme was last prominently before the public, and in view of 
the statements made this year at the annual meeting of the 
infirmary, the Council of the Institute considered it advisable 
to again address the managers, drawing their attention to its 
position and proposals, and to press. for more satisfactory 
assurances with regard tothe same To this a letter in general 
and guarded ternis was received, and a reply to the managers 
was sent on March 27 recapitulating the items considered 
unsatisfactory. 

The President, in moving the adoption of the report, said it 
appeared to him that the most remarkable event of the past 
year was the way in which the housing. question had been 
thrust forward. The housing problem was scarcity of small 
houses that the poor could and would like to live 
in. Usually the subject was regarded as like a jelly- 
fish without any backbone of its own, something that 
was nasty and must be pushed with a stick. But the back- 
bone of the subject was the will, the desire of the poor. 
Some people would at once say, “ That is the real difficulty. 
Many of'the poor don’t know how to live healthy, ‘happy lives.” 
If that was so, why not teach them? . Why not, have a pam- 
phlet showing briefly the-best:way for a poor man to live? An 
average of 5s each from those interested would be enough 
money to give a copy to every one in the city, and this would 
probably wipe away the largest and dirtiest part of the housing 
problem. If, the President continued, the city were taxed to 
provide a new department in which working men could get a 
really good black frockcoat and white gloves at half their value, 
would they go and buy them? Not a bit of it. But if an 
addition to the Police Act compelled them to buy, what then? 
Why, it would be found that the working man had a command 
of language quite beyond what was known of him He wanted 
“shoddy.” It was shoddy houses that were wanted for 
the poor— cheap and wholesome houses that a man 
could pay an honest rent for, without the degrada- 
tion of knowing that he was being made a_ pauper 
of by having his rent partly paid by taxes on _ other 
people. How were we to get these houses? If we got rid of 
our purse-proudishness about the cost of our buildings, and got 
rid of the cruel exactions of our Police and Building Acts, and 
were to strive to have, right within the city bounds, districts 
where we might be proud of knowing that working people could 
and would like to live cheaply and comfortably, and yet where 
capital would not be cheated, we should have an ideal that 
would lead in a sound direction. In Liverpool City Council it 
was said that if they went on building for 2,000 people every 
year for fifty years they might make up arrears. In Glasgow a 
million pounds would be a mere drop of what was required. 
Perhaps the most important item that had happened was the 
letter to the Lord Provost from Dr. David Murray. In two 
ways it was exceedingly important The reception his letter 
met with indicated the masterful way in which the Corporation 
were inclined to handle the subject, and also how clearly 
capital understood that. Secondly, it showed that there was 


capital in the hands of those who would gladly attend to the | 


housing question if it could safely be done without a lot of 
blind interference that would. render it financially impos- 
sible. The President went on to. say that they had. the 
Royal Infirmary reconstruction scheme still on the horns of a 
dilemma.: The governing power there had a plan that, accord- 
ing to American phraseology, “can’t be beat,” and so they 
issued this plan to a few architects in a competition for de- 
corating it. But alas! architectural human nature was also 


(with } 


weak. Not only’ did several of ‘the architects venture’ to 
‘improve, or should he say alter, the “immaculate” plan, but 


the architectural assessor considered these the best, and gave his 
award accordingly. The committee, however, were equal t. 
the emergency. They overruled the assessor’s award} and 
chose the design that most closely followed their own “jm. 
maculate” one. Possibly they thought that its “ immacu- 
lateness ” far outweighed any and all of the bad and miserable 
features that might have been discovered in the design by the 
assessor ae 
The Council for ensuing year was elected as follows :— 
Messrs. J A. Morris, David Barclay, A N. Paterson, John 
Keppie, H. K. Bromhead, Jas Lindsay, N. Macwhannell, T.'T. 
Watson, J M. Monro, Alex. M‘Gibbon, J A. Campbell, A. 
Balfour, W. J. Boston, Chas Gourlay, T. Baird, jun., and 
Andw. Black. The Treasurer’s accounts, which were sub- 
mitted and approved of, showed that the funds were in a satis. 
factory position. A meeting of the newly-elected Council 
followed, at which office-bearers for the year were appointed. 
viz :—President, Mr. Horatio K. Bromhead, F RI B.A.; vicé 
president, Mr John Keppie; auditor, Mr. David Barclay. 
F RI B.A. ; secretary and treasurer, Mr C.J MacLean. The 
various committees for the year were also appointed, including 
committees on public architecture and on architectural educa- 
tion, &c. f oe 
Wet ep 
THE CAMPANILE BRICKS. = 
A CCORDING to the Rome correspondent of the Morning 
hi Post, Commendatore Boni gave to the members of the 
History Congress a lecture on various data provided by the 
examination of the remains of the fallen tower of St. Mark’s ai 
Venice To illustrate his’ lecture Signor Boni had with hin 
drawings of some twenty or thirty impressions of bricks which 
formerly helped to form the fallen Campanile. oe 
Great numbers of these bricks were, it appears, roughly 
traced by the makers with all kinds of figures, sometimes with 
a number, sometimes with a private mark, and sometimes with 
letters One brick, for instance, had the letters . DCI’ 
impressed on it, evidently a sign that in the particular batch te 
which it belonged there were some thousand one hundred odc 
bricks. ME os ae 
The shape of the bricks betrayed the fact that they hac 
been used for various purposes at a previous stage’of their use 
Some had been utilised: for arches, some for fortifications. 
others for tops of walls. The most important feature about 
them, however, is that they are not Venetian but Romar 
bricks. This is deduced by Signor Boni from their genera 
appearance, shape and texture. Moreover, he has discoverec 
on close examination that the bricks when being manufacturec 
were not manipulated like modern bricks and made from< 
mass of clay already stirred up and kneaded ready for use, bu 
were formed from slices of the clay as it was found without it 
natural layers being disturbed. This process resulted in eacl 
individual brick being able to support a weight quite four time 
as great as that which can be borne by bricks of modern manu 
facture. ; 
The lecturer showed pieces of ancient brick to his audience 
for inspection, and then showed them a piece of modern bricl 
manufactured specially by him in exact imitation of the 
original out of Roman clay. He pointed out that it is quit 
possible for the new Campanile of Venice to be built with clay 
of the same origin as that. formerly used, and in a mannet 
more likely to prove enduring than that in vogue at the presen 
day , ag 
Some of the drawings showed marks which would hav 
probably been deemed to be of no special importance by th 
casual and uninitiated observer, but'which in reality are of th 
greatest interest. One of the bricks thus shown in desigt 
represented the impression of a horseshoe. The bricks are 0 
the first century. Thus, it is now conclusively proved that a 


this early time horseshoes were known to and used by tht 


ancients. In view of the heated discussions which have ofter 
been carried on regarding this point the discovery of thi: 
special brick possesses an importance of no mean order 
Another brick bore a curious impression of the points of 
man’s hand pressed quite deep into the clay. If, as Signo 
Boni pointed out, this mark had been found continually amonj 
the several thousand bricks examined, it would have been onl. 
natural to suppose that it was the result of a tight clasp in th 
hands of a number of bricks during their transport before bein; 
baked. This, however, is not the case; only about one bricl 
in every thousand bears this impression The lecturer deduce 
from this fact the supposition that the impression of the poin 
of the hand was none other than a private mark, used onc 
for every thousand or so of bricks that were baked by th 
manufacturer. aaa : 
There were also many other and equally interesting mark 
on the bricks, marks left by animals which had been allowed te 
touch the clay before it had been baked. The impressions ar 
so clear in each case that no mistake is possible as to the! 
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rigin. For instance, one is that of a large dog, perhaps a 
atch dog, one of a pig, one of a calf, three of a goat and 
everal of sea birds. 

The lecturer also exhibited a scientifically executed design 
f the lower portion of the Campanile, together with the 
pundation. The design delineates clearly the many different 
yyers and the substructure of the soil on which the Campanile 
fas built. Five metres below the surface have been discovered 
ows of beams set upright, not for the support of the tower so 
such as for the general solidification of the naturally damp 
oil. Further than this depth excavations have not yet been 
nade, but the examination hitherto conducted is sufficient to 
ive a very exact idea of the methods of building used and 
f the preparation of the subsoil prior to the Jaying of the 
oundations. . 

The first stone of the new Campanile will be laid on 
\pril 25. It is hoped that by next spring the first 30 metres 
vill be built, and that the whole Campanile will be finished by 


he spring of 1906. 


CULROSS ABBEY. 


MEETING of those favourable to the proposal to restore 

Culross Abbey, which was founded in 1217 by Malcolm, 
Zarl of Fife, but which, after passing through strange vicissi- 
udes, is now represented only by the choir of the original 
uilding, was held in Edinburgh. A scheme of restoration has 
seen prepared by Sir R. Rowand Anderson, and it is estimated 
hat the restoration will cost 5,000/. Of that sum the heritors 
iave offered to pay 2,000/., and with a view of raising the 
emaining portion committees are being formed in Culross, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. The meeting was attended by about 
wenty gentlemen. Rev. Dr. Russell, Moderator of the 
Rstablished Church Assembly, presided. Apologies for 
absence were received from Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Sir 
Henry Campbell- Bannerman, Lord Elgin, Lord Kinross, Sheriff 
>. N. Johnston and Mr. Younger. Mr Dalgleish, Brankston 
Grange, moved that the meeting approve of the proposal, and 


hat immediate steps be taken to carry out the scheme. Mr. 
A. Burn Murdoch seconded, and the motion was adopted. Mr. 
Laurence Dalgleish, Keable, Mr. James Arnot, Professor 


Lawson and others expressed themselves in hearty sympathy 
with the movement, and a subscription of 250/. was intimated 
by Mr. Erskine Beveridge, St. Leonard’s Hill. A committee of 
seven gentlemen, with Mr. Thomas Aitken, Edinburgh, as con- 
vener, was afterwards formed. The Rev Dr. Scott thought it 
was a shame for a country to allow its historic buildings to fall 
nto disrepair. Mr. Alex. Bogie was appointed honorary 
reasurer, and Mr. P. H. Cosens hon. secretary. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


‘THE usual monthly meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland was held on Monday, Dr. Robert Munro, 
vice-president, in the chair. 

The first paper read was a report on the excavation of 
Castlecary, one of the great forts or military stations on the 
line of the Roman wall of Antonine, situated six miles west of 
Falkirk, which had been undertaken by the Society in 1902, 
the duration of the work extending from March to November. 
The history of the site and description of the excavations and 
their results were given by Dr. D. Christison, secretary; the 
plans and sections of the structure of the fort itself and of the 
buildings within it as disclosed by ihe excavations were 
supplied by Mr Mungo Buchanan, a_ corresponding 
member of the Society; and the notices of the various 
articles found, including pottery, bronze, iron and other 
objects pertaining to the Roman occupation, were given 
by Dr. Joseph Anderson. In the beginning of last 
year, the attention of the Council: having been called to the 
probability of the ground close to the fort being feued for 
building purposes, they resolved to undertake the excavation 
as their next work in continuance of the investigation of Roman 
sites in which the Society has been engaged for the past eight 
years. Permission having been freely granted by Lord Zetland, 
the proprietor, and every facility given by Mr. Charles Brown, 
his factor, the direction of the work was committed to Mr. 
J. H Cunningham, C.E., and Mr. Thomas Ross, architect, 
with Mr. Alexander Mackie again acting as clerk of works, 
Mr. Mungo Buchanan having again volunteered to fill the 
arduous post of surveyor. Before operations were begun, all 
that could be seen on the ground was a slight rise of the sur- 
face, the site having been successively destroyed and plundered 
of stones, first for improvement of the highway, which passes 
close to it; second, in 1769 and again in 1771, for the works in 
connection with the construction of the Union Canal ; and lastly 
in 1841, when the North British Railway was driven obliquely 
through the fort. Many notices of Castlecary, as one of the 


principal forts or stations on‘the Roman wall; are found in the’ 
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works of Sir Robert Sibbald, Alexander Gordon, Horsley, 
Maitland, Roy, Stuart and others, but their accounts are 
necessarily meagre and often contradictory. The present 
excavation has shown that the fort had been surrounded, 
not by an earthen rampart or ramparts, but by a well-built 
stone wall 6 feet 6 inches in thickness, consisting of a core of 
concrete, with outer and inner faces of dressed stones. The 
masonry is unusually massive, perhaps the most massive 
hitherto met with in Roman buildings in Britain, many of the 
stones in the lower courses weighing from half to three-quarters 
of a ton. The shape is that of a rectangular oblong, with slightly 
rounded corners, abutting on the line of the wall, which formed 
the north side of the enclosure, the space inside being roughly 
about 450 feet long by 350 feet wide. In the south-west corner 
the foundation of a tower remained, three of its sides being 
straight, and the fourth formed by the rounded corner of the 
enclosing wall of the fort. The south-east corner being covered 
by the railway embankment, it was impossible to determine the 
existence of a similar tower there, and the south-west tower 
consequently remains the only angle tower of Roman work 
hitherto met with in Scotland. Outside the stone wall of the 
fort were two trenches, surrounding it on the three free sides. 
Each trench was 14 feet wide and 7 feet in depth, the space 
between them being Io feet wide, and the inner trench 5 feet 
distance from the base of the wall The fort was entered by 
four gateways, those in the nor:h and south sides being in the 
middle of the length of the walls, and those in the east and 
west sides considerably nearer the north than the south side. 
Each gateway was single and only 9 feet in width, but flanked 
by returns inward of the wall, making a passage 14 feet in length. 
As these returns were 8 feet thick at the base, the walls would 
be strong enough to carry an archway over the passage, with 
some tower or other superstructure over the gate for its 
defence. As the north wall of the fort is fitted into the 
earthen rampart of the vallum, with which it is aligned, there 
must have been some special provision to hinder the enemy 
from obtaining access to the interior of the fort from the 
vallum, and the widening of the wall at the angles seems to 
indicate that towers or strong walls were placed here to face 
the vallum, and bar all access to the fort from it. The general 
plan of the interior of the fort corresponds to that of all the 
Roman stations hitherto examined in Scotland, the pretorium 
being in the centre with the space on either side of it occupied 
by long, narrow buildings running parallel to it. The only other 
important structure discovered was an interesting buttressed 
building with apertures splayed inwards between the buttresses, 
A building with sundry apartments, described by Nimmo as 
having been discovered in 1770, is now covered by the railway 
embankment, but a plan of it has been preserved by General 
Roy, and in a small part of it not covered by the embankment 
a well-preserved latrine was laid open The existence of an 
annexe to the Castlecary fort was quite unsuspected until it was 
revealed by the present excavation. It lies on the east side of 
the fort and is irregularly five-sided, the north face formed by 
the vallum and the western by the east side of the fort. These 
were thus strongly protected, but the other three were defended 
merely by an earthen rampart about 14 feet wide, and a ditch 
of the same width and 7 feet deep. No remains of buildings 
were found in the annexe. The question of how far structural 
characteristics may help in the determination of the dates 
of Roman forts in Scotland is one of special import- 
ance, and in this connection the records of the German 
Lines Commission may be advantageously consulted, be- 
cause the period dealt with corresponds closely with 
that of Roman activity in Scotland. In Germany earthen 
forts are only very rarely met with as Roman works, out of 
forty-eight stations excavated the defensive works of forty-five 
being built of stone, and only three constructed of earth, and 
these weakly fortified by a single palisaded trench, Thus it 
appears that on the German frontier line earthen castles had 
been almost entirely superseded by stone castles, and this 
carries: the stone type. of construction back to the reign of 
Domitian, possibly to A.D 90. Those that, can be dated range 
roughly from the reign of Domitian to those of Trojan, 
Hadrian and Antonine. But the four earthen forts excavated 
in Scotland—viz. Birrens, Lyne, Camelon and Ardoch—are 
strongly contrasted with the German earthworks, from the 
elaborate nature of their exterior fortifications as well as by the 
uniform plan of the arrangement of their interior buildings, and 
from these features and the inscribed stones found in them 
they may be referred to a later period than the German earth- 
works, and this is corroborated by the date of A D. 151, assigned 
by the inscribed tablet found in Birrens to the repair, if not 
to the original construction, of that fort. But the regular 
manner in which the fort of Castlecary fits into the Antonine 
vallum, and the fact that the angles of the fort at the junction 
with the vallum are sharp, whereas the free angles are rounded, 
go to prove that the fort and vallum are of the same date— 
about AD. 142. The relics found in Castlecary are by no 
means. sO numerous or so varied in character as those from, 
Camelon, but they present the same mixture of broken pottery, 
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and glass, some of the Samian ware being finely embossed, 
and a few fragments of the glass representing vessels of grace- 
ful shape. A single intaglio in carnelian, representing 
Jupiter with his eagle, was found. The usual blue ribbed 
heads and bronze fibule occurred; but perhaps the most 
interesting of the objects found were the remains of the 
leather foot gear of the occupants found in the ditch, 
into which no doubt they had been tossed as they were 
disused. These remains consist chiefly of fragments of 
shoes and sandals of various sizes and shapes, the soles of the 
largest measuring II inches in length by 4 inches across the 
widest part, and the smallest being daintily made shoes of soft 
leather, with soles about 8 by 2 inches, the uppers scolloped 
and cut outin openwork, with ornamental tabs at the heels 
and cut, stamped and sewed work along the sides, evidently 
made for women. 

The second paper, entitled ‘* Additional Notes on Ingram of 
Kethenys and his Mural Tomb in the Church at Tealing,” by 
the Right Rev. John Dowden, D.D., was a supplement to a 
paper read before the Society in 1896 by Mr. A. Hutcheson, 
Broughty Ferry. 

In the third and last paper, Mr. John Sinclair, F.S.A Scot., 
gave some notes on the disputed tomb of Queen Mary of 
Guildres and the Stuart vault at Holyrood. 


MONKS’ LAVATORY, DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 
Bak the last few days some important excavations 
have been carried out in the cathedral cloister garth with 
a view of ascertaining the site of the old lavatory which was 
used by the monks for the purpose of washing their hands and 
faces before proceeding to partake of their meals in the 
refectory. Up to the present it has always been supposed that 
the lavatory was situate near the north side of the cloister 
garth, but the recent excavations prove the site to be at the 
opposite side, ze the south side. The idea of searching for 
this old relic of the monastic days originated in Dr. Fowler. 
The latter gentleman is at present engaged in rewriting 
Surtees’ Rites of Durham,” and in doing so came across the 
following passage:—‘‘ Within the cloister garth, over against 
the Frater house door, was a fair laver [basin] or conduit 
for the monks to wash their hands and faces at, being made 
in form round, covered with lead, and all of marble, 
saving the outermost walls. Within the which walls you 
may walk round about the laver of marble having many little 
conduits or spouts of brass.” Hitherto this “over against the 
Frater house” [refectory] was construed to indicate the north 
side of the garth, but Dr Fowler, whilst considering the cor- 
rect reading of these words, came across two holes for wall- 
plates in the bay of the south wall of the cloister. This, 
coupled with the fact that in the base of the outer wall imme- 
diately beneath the wall-plates there is a discontinuation of the 
plinth which runs round the remainder of the cloister wall, 
suggested to Dr. Fowler that the old lost lavatory was some- 
where close at hand, and he obtained the necessary permission 
to make search. On excavating immediately beneath the 
plate-holes the foundations of the old lavatory, so long lost 
sight of, were brought to light. The laver referred to in the 
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above quotation is the basin-like structure which has occupied 
a position in the centre of the cloister garth of late years. 
An examination of this lavec reveals at least one of the 
“conduits or taps of brass” spoken of by Surtees Internally 
the old lavatory had a diameter of some 19 feet, and the laver, 
when in its original position, probably occupied a spot in the 
centre. Externally at any rate the building was octagonal, 
with angle buttresses somewhat similar to those of the chapter- 
house apse, ‘and, according to “Rites of Durham,” “had seven 
fair windows of stonework,” and the south side, which adjoined 
the south cloister, “over against the Frater house door,” had a 
doorway in it. The roof of the old lavatory was a lead-covered 
one, surmounted by a “fair dovecot, covered finely over above 
with lead, the workmanship being both fine and costly.” The 
account of Durham Cathedral says the lavatory was erected 
AD. 1432-33. 

The recent excavations have brought to light several 
perplexing problems, one of them being the finding (at a lower 
level) of what appears to be a second lavatory basin of earlier 
—probably Norman—character This occupies a position 
quite out of the centre of the other—the fifteenth-century 
building. The foundations of the earlier—the Norman 
lavatory —indicate a building square in form, and 15 feet by 
15 feet in size internally. Several old drains have been laid 
bare Those in connection with the later fifteenth-century 
lavatory are in part constructed of moulded stones, whilst the 
single drains in connection with the older Norman lavatory are 
all plain. The use of the moulded stones in the drains of the 
later lavatory is considered as clear evidence of the destruc- 
tion of the earlier building, the moulded stones of which the 
latter was constructed having to all appearances been used for 
the purpose of making drains for the later building. A portion 


of the ancient lead pipe, 2} inches in diameter, still remains in 
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the centre of the bed of the earlier basin. It is hoped me 


the finds have been more completely studied none of the 
problems now raised will remain unsolved: Plans and photo. 
graphs of the foundations have been taken, and the excavation: 
will shortly be filled up, | aie 


t % 
eyes} 4) 


GENERAL. = 

The King has commanded that the portrait of His 
Majesty just painted by Mr. Emil Fuchs shall be exhibitec 
at the Royal British Artists, of which Society Mr. Fuchs is z 
member. The King is represented in the uniform of the 
Ist Regiment of Prussian Dragoons (Queen Victoria’s), The 
portrait will be on view at the Suffolk Street Galleries fron, 
April 17 next. ; 

The Prince of Wales will open, on April 29, the new 
buildings of the Royal School of Art Needlework. The 
design has been prepared by Mr. F. B. Wade. : a 

Mr. Richard Philip Day, architect, has died at his resi- 
dence, Bloomsbury Square, from cancer. Mr. Day was 
diocesan architect and surveyor for Canterbury anda surveyor 
of ecclesiastical diJapidations for the diocese of London, - 


A Monument is to be erected to Emile Zola. The work 
has been entrusted to two sculptors, MM. Constantin Meunier 
and Alexandre Charpentier. a: 

Mr. Logie, of Huntly, Aberdeenshire, has been awarded 
the contract for the masonry in connection with the monument 
to be erected in the Matoppos to the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
The contract for the whole erection was obtained by the 
Rhodesian Contracting Company, and it is expected that the 
cost of the masonry alone will amount to 16,000/. - 


The Institution of Civil Engineers have elected as 
honorary members Prince Auguste D’Arenberg, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, F R.S., M.P., and Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. | 

The Marquis de Ptenne, Court Chamberlain undes 
Napoleon III., has presented the Academy of Agram, near 
which town he resides, with his valuable collection of paintings 
by the most famous painters under the Empire. za 

A Committee, composed of the Marquis de Lafayette, the 
Marquis de Grasse, the Comte de Rochambeau and others, is 
about to present a bust of George Washington to the United 
States. It is to be a replica in bronze of the one in marble by 
David d’Angers which was destroyed by fire in Washington, 


In Connection with the centenary of the French Academy 
in the Villa Medicis, Rome, several architects have received 
promotion in the Legion of Honour. M. Pascal becomes a 
commander, MM Gerhardt and Marcel Lambert officers, and 
M. André chevalier. a 

The Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery have 
accepted as a gift from the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, O M., 
a plaster bust of Henry Grattan, the Irish statesman, modelled. 
by P. Turnerelli in 1812, and formerly the property of Grattan’s 
daughter. The trustees have also acquired by purchase a 
posthumous miniature portrait of Edward FitzGerald, the 
translator of the: Quatrains of Omar Khayyam, painted by 
Mrs. Rivett-Carnac. . 


The Exhibition in the Grand Palais of the Champs- 
Elysées, of which the subject will be the dwelling-house, is to. 
be opened on July 30. The providing of houses at a cheap 
rate will receive special attention. | 


The Jury of the section of architecture in this year’s Salon. 
will be composed of MM. Pascal, Laloux, Moyaux, Vaudremer, 
Daumet, Girault, Scellier de Gisors, Raulin, Deglane, Redon, 
Gaudet, Mayeux, Paulin, Bonnier game 

An Exhibition of photographs of Roman tympana and 
lintels with figures or symbolical sculpture. to; be found in 
churches in the United Kingdom opened at the Guildhall this 
week The exhibitor is M. Charles E. Keyser. The photo-| 
graphs number nearly 200, and will be on exhibition for a 
month. 
The Prefect of Constantine has asked the local counci} 
to grant him a vote in order that the representatives of the 
Paris journals who have followed M. Loubet to Algiers can be 
sent to the Roman remains of Timgad. The traction will be. 
by means of automobiles. ah a 

The Exhibition of the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, 
or the rival Salon, will contain 2,608 pictures, or 165 more than. 
last. year. There are 1,922 paintings and drawings, 512. 
examples of sculpture and odjets d’art, 172 engravings and 
102 architectural designs. a 


Mr. Bertram Mackennal, an Australian sculptor, has 
received the commission to execute the memorial to Queen 
Victoria which is to be erected at Blackburn. Mr. Mackennal 
was for a time a student at the Royal Academy, but it was 
before day classes for sculptors were established in the schools. 
He continued his studies in Paris, where he exhibited several 
times in the Salon. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
yveaders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of ‘The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 

' and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication. can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 

_ spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


4 TENDERS, ETC. 
*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
_ appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLACKPOOL.—Jiine 30.—The Corporation of Blackpool 
offer premiums of £109, £50, £30 and £20 respectively for 
designs for new picture poster. Mr. C. Noden, Corporation 
advertising manager, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

FENTON.—April 30.—Designs are invited for a_ public 
free library. Premiums of 60/. and 30/. are offered for the two 
selected designs. Mr. S. A. Goodall, surveyor, Town Hall, 
Fenton. 

MANCHESTER —April 30.—Architects within a radius of 
thirty miles of Manchester are invited to submit competitive 
designs for an hospital to be erected in Quay Street, Man- 
chester, at a cost not to exceed 14,090/. Premiums of 75/., 50/ 
and 25/. respectively will be awarded. Mr. James Fildes, 
hon. secretary, Quay Street, Manchester. 

NEW BROMPTON (KENT) —May 30—Designs and plans 
are invited in competition for public swimming and slipper 
baths to be erected in Windsor Road, New Brompton. Three 
premiums are offered, one of £20 to the author of the design 
which is considered to be the first in order of merit, one of £10 
and-one of £5 respectively for the second and third, Mr. F.C. 
Boucher, clerk, New Brompton, Kent. 


_ STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—May 13 --Designs are invited for a 
girls’ high school, to be erected as a memorial of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, at a cost not exceeding 5,coo/. 
Premiums of 252, 157 and to/. respectively will be awarded. 
Mr. C, J. Archer, 77 High Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 

SUNDERLAND.—April 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
alterations and additions to Victoria’ Hall, Sunderland. Pre- 
miums of 100/., 5¢/. and 25/. will be awarded for the first, 
second and third designs respectively. Mr. F. M. Bowey, 
Town Hall, Sunderland. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—For the erection of a house at Alnwick. 
Mr. George Reavell, jun., architect, Alnwick. 

ALNWICK —April 20 —For the érection of a villa residence 
at. Alnwick. Mr. William T. Spence, architect, Ashmount, 
Shotley Bridge. 

ASKERN.—For the erection of stabling for nine horses, sheds 
and other buildings to the Railway hotel, Askern, Yorks. 
Messrs. Garside & Pennington, architects, Ropergate House, 
Pontefract. 

BAILDON.—April 23—For the erection of a house at 
Bailaon, Yorks. Messrs. Walker & Collinson, architects, 
Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

BALLIDON —For the erection of extensive farm buildings, 
&c., at Ballidon, Derbyshire. Messrs. William Sugden & Son, 
architects, Leek. 

BIsHoP AUCKLAND.—April 20.—For the erection of seven 
workmen’s houses with outbuildings at ‘Ceckton Hill, Bishop 
Auckland. Mr. R. Askwith, engineer, South Road, Bishop 
Auckland. 

BLACKBURN —April 22.—For rebuilding the Punch Bowl 
hotel, Chapels, Darwen, and reconstructing the Cross Guns 
hotel, Church; Swan hotel], Blackburn, and ‘York inn, Broad- 
field, Oswaldtwistle. Mr. Jas. Bertwistle, architect, Tacketts 
Street, Blackburn. 

BLACKPOOL.—April 22.—For the erection of ornamental 
shelters and bandstands in connection with the promenade 
widening works.. Mr. John S. Brodie, borough surveyor, 
Town Hall, Blackpool. en 

BRIDLINGTON.— May 9 —For the erection of engine-room, 
boiler-house, boiler settings, chimney-shaft and offices. Mr. 
Ernest R. Matthews, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Brid- 
lington. 

BRIDPORT.—April 29.—For the erection of a 13-bed iron 
hospital at Bradpole, near Bridport (G W.R), Dorset, with com- 
modious administration block, foundations, baths, earth-closets, 
grate, and furnished complete for occupation, water storage 
150 gallons ; and for the erection and fixing of an iron building 
with foundations at Bradpole, nearly adjoining the last- 
mentioned building, to contain ambulance, mortuary, laundry, 
coal and disinfecting chambers, with earth-closets, water 
storage 150 gallons. Mr. John J. Roper, Rural District 
Council clerk, 74 East Street, Bridport. 

BRISTOL.—April 24.—For the construction of four under- 
ground concrete electrical sub-stations. Mr. H Faraday 
Proctor, city electrical engineer, Temple Back, Bristol. 

BRISTOL.—April 28 —For alterations and additions to a 
shed at Pylle Hill, Bristol, for the Great Western Railway 
Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station. 

Bury.—May 4—For the Blackford Bridge improvement 
works, comprising the taking-down of the present bridge and 
the construction of a new skew masonry bridge 50 feet between 
parapets, 66 feet span, with retaining-walls, road formation, 
&c., for the Joint Committee of the Lancashire County Council 
and the Corporation of Bury Particulars may be obtained at 
the County Bridgemaster’s Office, Preston. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., L™ 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE FITTINGS FOR 


LIBRARIES, TECHNICAL & ART SCHOOLS, 
SCHOOL DESKS, &c., and CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Catalogues and Estimates Free on Application. 


Sole Makers of WILKS PATENT “CLIMAX” SLIDING PARTITIONS. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, London and Birmingham School Boards, &e. 


_Addresses: DARLINGTON, NEWCASTLE, SUNDERLAND, MIDDLESBRO, and NORWICH. 
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CAMBERWELL.—May 12.—For the erection of public baths 
and washhouses in Old Kent Road. Mr. E. Harding Payne, 
architect, 28 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

CANNOCK.—April 22.—For the repairs to the flooring of 
and provision of wood-block flooring at the old infirmary at the 
workhouse, Cannock, Staffs. Mr. A. W. Carver, clerk, Union 
Offices, Cannock, 

CLEATOR Moor.—April 20.—For raising roof, making an 
additional storey and building additional out-premises at 


79 High Street, Cleator Moor, Cumberland. Mr, L. Billington, - 


High Street, Cleator Moor. 
CLEATOR Moor —April 30.—For alterations and additions 
of a classroom for St. Patrick’s schools, Cleator Moor.. Mr. R. 
Robertson, architect, Public Offices, Cleator Moor. 
DUKINFIELD.—For the erection of ten houses in Grenville 
Street, Dukinfield. Messrs. George & Son, architects, Old 
Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


DURHAM.—For the erection of house and shop at Stanley. | 


Mr. John G. Grundy, 24 Simpson Street. 

DURHAM.—April 23.—For the erection of eleven dwelling- 
houses upon the Alergate Building estate, Durham. Mr. 
George Ord, architect, 16 The Avenue, Durham. 

EASTBOURNE.—April 25.—For the erection of a fire-station 

Grove Road, Eastbourne. Mr. Philip A. Robson, architect, 
Palace Chambers, 9 Budge Street, Westminster, S W. 

EXMINSTER — May 1.—For erection of female observation 
ward, male infirmary, and No. 5 male ward, at the Devon 
county asylum, Exminster. Mr. E, H. Harbottle, County 
Chambers, Exeter. 

Fowry.—April 29.—For the erection of a masonry light- 
house tower upon a site near St. Catherine’s Point, at the 
entrance to th. harbour of Fowey, in the county of Cornwall. 
Mr. W. J. Graham, clerk to the Fowey Harbour Commissioners, 
Harbour Office, Albert Quay, Fowey. 

GUILDFORD.—April 20—-For repairs and painting at the 
Anglican and Nonconformist chapels, caretaker’s lodge, &c., at 
the Guildford Cemetery, Mr. A J. Sturges, architect, 25 High 
Street, Guildford. 

HALIFAX —April 23.—-For. the erection of a farmhouse at 
Westercroft, Northowram. Messrs. Walsh & Nicholas, archi- 
tects, Museum Chambers, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—April 24 —For the erection of four shops, work- 
rooms, offices, warehouse, stable, &c., in Horton Street, 


Halifax. Messrs. Walsh & Nicholas, architects, Museuny 
Chambers, Harrison Road, Halifax. 

HARROGATE.— For the erection of a pair of semi-detached 
houses in Harlow Oval Messrs. Bland & Bown, architects, 
‘North’ Park Road, Harrogate. ‘ 

HEADCORN.—April 21.—For the erection of an Oddfellows” 
hall at Headcorn, Kent. Messrs Jeffery & Lacey, architects, 
13 North Street, Ashford. 

HEIGHINGTON.—For building a four-roomed house near 
Heighington station, Durham. Mr. J. Copeland, Post Office, 
Staindrop. 

HoOLBEACH.—April 29.—For additions to the infirmary at 
the workhouse. Mr. Burdett Ward, architect, Wisbech. 


HUDDERSFIELD —April 23.—For the erection of a 
bungalow, outbuildings, boundary walls, &c., in Grimscar 
Woods, Huddersfield. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects, 
Huddersfield. 


Hutu.—April 21.—For the erection of a junior department 
at the Northumberland Avenue Board school, Mr. W. 
Stephens, Penygarn, Carmel, Llandebie. 

HULL.—May 1.—For the foundationwork of the Beverley 
Road baths. Mr. A. E White, city engineer, Town Hall, 
Hull. 

ILFORD —April 28.— For the erection of buildings, &c., and 
chimney for the new boiler plant at Ilford, Essex. Particulars 
can be obtained from the Engineer, Engineer’s Office, Gas- 
works, High Road, Ilford. 


IpswicH —April 23.—For the erection of a probationary 
house, Britannia Road, Ipswich. Mr. Henry J. Wright, archi- 
tect, 4 Museum Street, Ipswich. 


IRELAND.—April 21.—For the erection of a sessions house 
at Larne. Mr. Samuel Robinson, assistant surveyor, Barnhill, 
Larne. 

IRELAND.—April 22.—-For improvements to St. Patrick’s 
Church, Donaghmore Mr. Edward J. Toye, architect, 20 Great 
James Street, Londonderry. 

IRELAND.—April 22.—For. the erection of a belfry at 
Craigavole Church, co. Derry. Mr. Edward J. Toye, archi-. 
tect, 20 Great James Street, Londcnderry. 

IRELAND —April 23.—For the erection of a parochial resi- 
dence in Cookstown. Messrs. E. & J. Byrne, architects, 
4 Waring Street, Belfast. 


-PATEAT INDURATED STONE 


MANUFACTURED PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. 


Works—_MILLWALL, 


City Offices : 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, London, E.C, 


E. 


THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE MAN- 


‘HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAYING, 


Prevents Dry Rot, 


| Fungus, Decay, &c. 
Enquiries 
Solicited. 
Particulars from Seattle 


2 A8 UES 


Solignum 
Wood Preservative. 


Ltd. 


SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, G&c. 


and is a pleasing 
Stain. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


HULL. 


Solignum Depot, 


SUPPLIED TO WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.M. THE KING. 
Payments extended over aziy number of years for Vestries, Corporations, and District Councils. 


Perfect Foothold: Cope and Work like Natural Stone. No Laminations. 


Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. wt 
bY 


No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. | Frostproof. went 
Wear alike full Depth of Slab. gres®: 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. cow 
Never becomes Slippery. ee 
By tt. elo xs Contractors } 
Letters PARES. lovers Suitable alike 
| ae 2 . for STEPS, LANDINGS, 


i WINDOW and DOOR HEADS, 
SILLS, JAMBS, or any purpose for which 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE. CAN: BE: USED. 
WILL LAST A CENTURY. 
The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE CO. 
- : (BRANCH oF BROOKES, Lrp.), 


‘Head Offices: HALIFAX. London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland Railway 


el 
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SUPPLEMENT 


. TRELAND.—April 29.—For the erection of a fever hospital | 


jn workhouse grounds, Claremorris. Mr. John Ritchie, archi- 
tect, Ballinrobe. 

KENDAL.—April 24.—For alterations and additions to 
Birks, Sedbergh. Mr. Stephen Shaw, architect, 48 Highgate, 
Kendal. 

KENSINGTON.—April 20.—For erection of a chapel of rest 
for the dead at Avondale Park, North Kensington. The Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Kensington. 


KIRKBY-IN- FURNESS.—April 30. 
St. Cuthbert’s Church tower, Kirkby-in-Furness. 
Standen-Adkins, architect, 3 Maze Row, Kew. 


LEEK.—May 2.—For the erection of an electric-lighting 
station in Station Street, Leek. Mr. John Taylor, architect, 
Leek. 

LoNnDON.—April 20.—For construction of underground 
conveniences in Offord Road by Caledonian Road, N. Mr. J. 
Patten Barber, Town Hall, Upper Street, N. 


Lonpon, E —April 21.—For the erection of a new sorting- 
office at Manor Park, E., for the Commissioners of H.M. Work- 
and Public Buildings. Bills of quantities and forms of tender 
may be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, &c, Storey’s Gate. 


_ LonpoNn —April 22.—For erection of a disinfector house 
and greenhouse and the formation of a drying-ground and 
refuse-stalls at the Tooting Bec Asylum, Tooting Bec Common, 
S.W. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 


MANCHESTER.—April 29 —For putting-in the foundations 
of the proposed chief fire station and police station in London 
Road, Fairfield Street, Whitworth Street and Commercial 

Street. Mr William Windsor, surveyor, 37 Brown Street, 
Manchester. : ¥ 

MANCHESTER. — April 21.— For the erection of a 
goods shed at the depét at Trafford Park, Manchester, for 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway: Company. Mr. 
R. C. Irwin, secretary, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. - 

- NortH Brerwick.—April 30—For the erection of new 


My; J. 


institute and free library in Park Road. 


For the restoration of 


PLYMOUTH.—April 21.—For the erection of a police and 
fire station at Ford Park, Mutley, Plymouth. Mr. James 
Paton, borough engineer and surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
Plymouth. 

PORTSMOUTH.—May 5.—For the erection of a technical 
Mr. G. E. Smith, 
architect, 145 Victoria Road North, Southsea 

PRESTON (LANCS) —May 4.—For the construction of a new 
skew masonry and brick bridge, 24 feet between parapets and 
1o feet span, with the approaches thereto and diversion of the 
stream. The Clerk of the County Council, Preston. 


RAVENSTHORPE.—April 21.—-For the erection of eight 
workmen’s dwellings at Netherfield Road, Ravensthorpe, 
Yorks. Mr. John Wm. Burrows, architect, Birstall. 


RowLey ReGis.—April 20 —For erection of the Siviter’s 
Lane Board school at Rowley Regis, for 300 boys and girls 
mixed and 300 infants, with cookery, laundry and manual 
training-rooms, &c. Messrs. Meredith & Pritchard, architects, 
Bank Buildings, Kidderminster. : ; 

St Mary BourNeE.—-May 1—For the extension of the 
cloakrooms at the schools, St. Mary Bourne, Hants. Mr. 
Spencer Clarke, clerk, Whitchurch, Hants. 


* SCOTLAND.— April 20.—For the ereetion of goods shed at 
Kelvinbridge, for the Caledonian Railway Company. Mr. J. 
Blackburrf secretary, 302 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. | 

SCOTLAND.—April 22 —For the erection of public library 
buildings at West Calder. Mr. William Baillie, architect, 223 
Hope Street, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—April 27.—For the erection of sanitary con- 
veniences at the docks. Mr. R. Gordon Nicol,‘aarbour engi- 
neer, Aberdeen. 

SCOTLAND.—April 27.—For the erection of a tenement of 
houses, offices, show and store-rooms, workshops, &c., at 
Assembly Street, Leith. Mr. James M’G. Jack, clerk, 25 
Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND.—April 30—For alterations and additions 
to the steadings at Posnet, Cairnie and Brownhills, Aberdeen. 
Messrs Alex. Stronach, jun, & Son, advocates, 20 Belmont ¥ 


gasworks, for the North Berwick Town Council. Mr. A. D. 
Wallace, town clerk, North Berwick. 

- OLDHAM.—April 28.—For the erection of public baths in 
Chapman Street and Humphrey Street, Lowermoor. Messrs. 
Groome & Grant, architects, 2 St. Peter’s Square, Manchester. 


Street, Aberdeen. 


SHILDON.—A<April 24.—For alterations and the reseating of 
the Primitive Methodist chapel, Shildon. 
Gelley, 21 Wesley Crescent, Shildon, R.S.O. 


The Rev. W. 


f 


THE LIMMER 


ELECTRIC aspwatte PAVING COMPANY. 


EYDRO-EXTRACTORS. | asras.) ee aan 
| IMMER 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
“‘LIMMER, LONDON,” 2147 
London Wall. 


S 
ForRM or Bloc 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Eyery information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
5 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. E.0. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 
Construction. 


* alone can any 
Building be rendered 
Absolutely Safe from Fire. 


HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS: 
TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


FINEST “ HYDRO MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHER WELL. 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY co, RENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.}, Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS|s Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 
RICHARD OD. BATCHELO R, 


Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 


. 


WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. 


LARGEST STEAM WELI-BorING TOOLS IN THE KINGDOM. 


73 QUEEN YICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
Vol. LXViII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


Road ‘% Py a 6: oA 

4?" 0 a0 x" 2 ar. 6 0 

oho PQ Oo ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Lay, Be agg 
°8 


MINEIT & CO. 


SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


Mouldings worked to any Design 
at Lowest possible Rates. 


a 
‘Scaffold Boards Cut, Cornered, and 
Hooped with Iron at very Low Rates. 
Prices on Application. 


PLOUGH BRIDGE, 


ROTHERHITHE 


(Adjoining Surrey Commercial Docks). 


TELEPHONE 521 Hop. 
HOT WATER, 
High and Low 


HEATING “2 


ALFRED GRINDROD & CQ., 
WEST sT., SHEFFIELD. 


Telephone No. 2740. VEN T 4 lA T | N G 


4LL WORK GUARANTEED. 
WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THH FIRST QUALITY. 
suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORN AMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON 8TONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN “COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 
eT 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS' 


PATENT 


‘(SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


The removable Lead Cap and “ Self-Locking”’ Steel Bar 
are spevial features that no other sy-tems pos-ess, 
Requires no Nuts, Boits, Serews, or Packing. 
VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 


And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 
Guaranteed 5 Years. 
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SHOEBURYNESS,—April 24.—For the erection of an infants’ 
school (to accommodate 200 children), with necessary offices, 
&c., at Richmond: Avenue. Messrs, Burles & Harris, archi- 
tects, Clarence Chambers, Southend-on-Sea. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—April 24—For the erection of a corn 
market at the cattle market, Southampton. Mr. R. R. Lin- 
thorne, town clerk, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—May 4.—For erecting the superstructure 
of the new electricity supply station on the Western Shore. Mr. 
R. R, Linthorne, town clerk, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 


SUNDERLAND —May 1I.—For erection of Whickham Street, 
electrical sub-station and engine foundations, &c, at the 
Hylton Road electric-lighting station. Mr. John F. C. Snell, 
borough electrical engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 


SWINDON.—April 20.—For erection of the engine-house, 
boiler-house and chimney at the waterworks at Ogbourne 
St. George, Wilts. Specification, &c., can be obtained on 
application to the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon. 


TAMWORTH.—April 20.—For erection of an infirmary at 
the workhouse. Mr. Jas. Wm, Godderidge, architect, 
4 Bolebridge Street, Tamworth. 

TINTAGEL.—For the erection of a house at Tintagel, 
Cornwall Mr. J. Augustus Souttar, architect, 41 Bishopsgate 
Street Within, E C. 

TORKSEY — April 28. — For demolishing the existing 
chimney-shaft and boundary-wall at the Torksey engine-house, 
and the erection of new shaft, 90 feet high, with flues to connect 
same with boilers, new boundary-wall, timber bridge, &c. 
Messrs. Herbert Walker & Son, engineers, King Street, 
Nottingham. 


WALES.—For the erection of a hall, High Street, Neath, for 
the Presbyterian Church of Wales. Messrs. Habershon, 
Fawckner & Groves, architects, 14 Pearl Street, Cardiff. 


WALES.—April 20.—For erection of a Congregational 
church and school at Pontypool. Messrs. Swash & Bain, 
architects, Midland Bank Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


WALES.—April 21.—For the erection of schoolroom and 
classrooms at the rear of Wesley Chapel, James Street, Ebbw 
Vale. Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. 


WALES.—April 21 —For renovating the Tabernacle chapel, 


WALES —April 23.—For the erection of schoolroom for the 


trustees of St. Paul’s Welsh Wesleyan chapel, Great Darkgate ‘ 


Street, Aberystwyth. Mr. J. Lewis Evans, 
Darkgate Street, Aberystwyth. BOs 
WALES.—April 25.—For the adaptation of buildings at Ely 
schools, Cardiff, for workhouse purposes. Mr. Edwin Seward, 
architect, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. : 
WALES.—April 25.—For the erection of a Welsh Baptist 
chapel at Pontrhydyfen. Mr. G. P. Davies, architect, Port 
Talbot. : HERS tg 
WALES.—April 27.—For the erection of a school for boys 


and girls and a school for infants, to accommodate respectively 
540 and 396 children, necessary out-offices, boundaries’ and 
Abertillery. Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, 


playgrounds, 
Abercarn, Mon. 
WALES.—April 29.—For the erection of a mortuary at the 


workhouse, Pontypool. Mr. T. Watkins, 
Chambers, Pontypool. 


architect, 21 Great | 


iwi 


WALES.—April 30.—For the erection of a new C.M. chapel ° 


at Carno. Mr. Richard Swancott, Cae-du Cottage, Carno. 


clerk, Club 


WEST WYLAM.—For the erection of fifty workmen’s cot- — 


tages at the West Wylam Colliery. Mr. Sidney Bates, The 
Grange, Prudhoe-on-Tyne. 


WINDERMERE —April 24.—For addition to the joint 


hospital buildings. Mr Robert Walker, architect, Windermere. - 


YORK,—May 9.—For the erection of engine and boiler- 
houses, offices, &c., at the electricity generating station, Mr. 
A, Creer, city engineer, Guildhall, York, 


THE Council of the British Archeeological Association 
having heard of the threatened demolition of a portion of the 
remains of the town walls of Berwick-on- Tweed, passed at their 
recent meeting a resolution deploring such a proceeding, and 
expressing the hope that the municipal authorities will adopt a 
more enlightened course and refuse to sanction the destruction 
of the ancient ocular evidence of the history of their town The 
walls of Berwick are almost unique at the present day, and 
forcibly recall to the mind of the observers the past famous 
history of the ancient borough. To preserve these remains for 


Haverfordwest. Mr. Arthur H. Thomas, 
Haverfordwest. 


St. Thomas’s Green, 


generations to come is a duty which, it is hoped, the Town 


Council will not overlook. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltad., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4. & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed withirapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “‘INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS*OR) PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream, 


OLDACRES & cO., 62 OHANOBRY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 
“Quantities ’”’ Box, 14”x9"x 5”, 2s. each. 

Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.”’ 

rc cS 


W. SALTER & CO. 
* coemece,, SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
C ae AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
Flat Roofs, Basement and other 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphaite 
ing Work. All communications to 
587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON. Ww. 
2 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 
SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant TiieS 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares Drawing Paper, Canvas. Panels. &c,, and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C, 


QUANTITIES, éc., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 
T. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFINC, SARKINC. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
“DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
CALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS, 


Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


t London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. G 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to — 
73inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, *‘ Cartoons, London.” — 


LIGHTNING a 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J, FURSE 4 CO. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restoredy 
Telegrams, “‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


VAUGHTON, 


GOTHIC WORKS, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Makers of Presentation 
Keys and Trowels. 


Arehitects’ own Designs 
Carried out. 


MAYORS’ CHAINS. CASKETS. 
Masonie Jewels. 
COLF MEDALS. BADCES. 


CHALLENGE SHIELDS . 
AND CUPS. 


Lists FREE. DESIGNS GRATIS. 


A LIST of Art Plates published in “The 
. Architect” will be forwarded on application to Gilbert -- 
Wood & Co., Ltd., Imperial Buildings, Ludgate.Circus. ce 
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TENDERS. 


BEVERLEY. 
For the erection of a retort-bench and 


regenerative system, with necessary furnace fittings, bench 


mountings, &c. 


BRADFORD—centinued. 
For the reconstruction of conveniences at the abattoir, St. 


James’s Market. 
retort settings on the 


Accepted tenders. 


J. Totty, Bradford, excavator, mason and bricklayer. 
F. Robertson, Bradford, carpenter and joiner. 


Me Ty fenvins . ee i a G. Jackson, Bradford, glazier and plumber. 
Gibbons Bros. . . 197,79 9 BRIDLINGTON. 
a " aa view , ‘ For the erection of an isolation hospital in Bempton Lane. 
mn ead 2 et E. Corner : £4 50CO 0 O 
rakes, Ltd, : : : a Sect Sampson '& Siddall Py a Oe. 
BIGGLESWADE. A. Gardam : 3,570 0 oO 
For alteration in bank premises, High Street, Biggleswade, for Smallwood & Shaw . CVA CO Ne take 
the London and County Banking Co., Ltd. Mr. THos. A. A. Booth 35304, O80 
COCKRILL, architect, Market aa Biggleswade. J. H. Hudson 3,292 12 0 
- C, Wright . . £399 90 0 F. Postill . 3,284 0 0 
G. BARTLE & Son, Potton (accepted ) accu OO E. E. Yeomans. a 13te. @ LO 
For the erection of a dwelling-house, Sun Street, Biggleswade. J, Sawdon 2,999 9 oO 
Mr. THOS. COCKRILL, architect, Market Square, Biggles- G. STORR & Sons, Bridlington (accepted) 2,910 9 O 
a he For the erection of a house in Station Road. Mr. A. T. 
W. Battson . - £370 6d MARTINDALE, architect, &c, 66 Wellington Road, Brid- 
C. Wright : 360 0 oO lington. 
STONES & SKELTON, Bigglesw ade (accepted) Che ae ate fhe £620" 0 a 
oggar : TesOF a Oo 
tN as ord Sampson & Siddal 540 0 Oo 
For an addition to the reading and recreation-rooms, Hudson 537 12 0 
A. Woodward c - £84 0 0 Kneeshaw - 530 17 0 
F. A. Fordham 75513 9 Yeoman . 498 17 Q 
J. W. WAYLETT, Billericay, Essex x (accepted) 75 2 0 Barnes. i 495 0 0 
BoG. Clark.  . 63 9 Oo Smallwood & Shaw 490 0 oO 
BRADFORD. Gardham 481 13 O 
For the erection of woolcombing works in Longside Lane. Booth . . 477 10 oO 
Messrs WALKER & COLLINSON, architects, Swan Arcade, E. CORNE, Bridlington (ac cepted) 472 10 90 


Bradford. 
. Accepted tenders. 


Roberts & Cottam, Bradford, mason, 
Rhodes Bros, Saltaire, joiner. 
J. Hodgson, Bradford, plumber. 
J. F. Rawnsley, Bradford, plasterer. 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater. 
W. Townson, Bradford, painter. 
H. Barrett & Sons, Bradford, 
A. Pulman & Sons, Halifax, cast-ironwork. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone §& Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A.C. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, S.E. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


Ca awe 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 


For full descriptiye Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


‘WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


TERRA-COTTA WORKS, 
CLEETHORPES. 


 ] 
Manufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES, 


FINIALS, CHIMNEY eg 3 VENTILATORS, 
VASES, 


Spécialité—WIN. bow HEADS. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


veyor. 
French & Clough 
B. Richardson 
J. Green 
R. Wadge 


steelwork. | W. Sutcliffe. 


For street works in King Street. 


J. WADGE, 5 Willow S Street, Burnley (accepted) | 


BRIERFIELD. 
Mr. B. HALSTEAD, sur- 


£607 7 9 
B95). 4 0 
; 2 501s 5, 76 
* 54 4 
G22e0l) 6 
Baek Tait 


Fibrous Plaster 


LiN 
DECORATIONS. 


H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c.| 

ESTIMATES FOR SPEOIAL WORK. 


STANCGHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, | 


A LIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & CoO. LTD., 
Imperial Buildings. Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 
WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


~ London Office : 7 Quality Court, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 


* WARMING 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIGC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Honuses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be ‘obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


dames Bedford & Co, 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY). 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zinc 
throughout. 
Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 

Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 


Tele. Address, 
“ Ventilator, Halifax.” 


a — 
Ss SE 
SS 

BBS 
Se 
a 


= SS = 


REG. No, 321530. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Meacerial for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coacn-houssas, &c. 


OONTRAOTOR TO S82? 
2 . 
H.M. GOVERNMENT £2.% 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STR ET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


ESTABLISHED 
1851, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BOSSINGTON. : CANTERBURY. 
For the erection of a pairvofycottages at Bossington. Mr. | For painting, &c., at the sanatorium. Mr. ARTHUR C. TURLEY,, 
THOMAS STOPHER, arclitect, 57 High Street, Win- city surveyor. 
chester. Harris Bros. 2 : : : eiiteaee .£110 0 oO 
J. PALMER, Stockbridge (accepted) . , ee ip LONO 0 H.F..Caspallis, : : : : 4 5: 1002.4 air 
BUCKLAND BREWER. Aee H. Fuller & Go; . 6 3 5 5 5 89 5 6 


H. J. Smith. , 16S 27a 


For the erection of a Bible Christian chapel and schoolroom at G. BROWNING, Canterbury. (accepted) z -) 962 TH 6 


Buckland Brewer, Devon. 


Woolaway & Sons. : ‘ 3 5 - £9c0 Oo oO 
J. Shute & R. W. Dine , é : : S20EOnsO CHADWELL HEATH. al 
T. Bowden . ; ; ; : : - 755 0 O| For the erection of eight houses, Grove Road, Chadwell Heath, 
Ellis & Son : 3 : cae. E PEA A On uO Essex. Messrs. VERLYCK & DUNN, architects, Adelaide 
Clements & Sons ; : : : . » 734 15 0 Chambers, Ilford, E. | 
AanGrant, ore : : yesh See C. North . : ‘ : ‘ ‘ -$3:480 0 Oo | 
T. LANE, Pankham, near Bideford (accepted) . 689 10 oO F. Willmott. : ’ ? : ; . 2,750° O--Omme 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. F. Coes : A A : 3 5 - « 52,720: 101-70 
For the erection of new post office at Burton-on-Trent. 4 i. oe eae f : : j ; ; mere 2 : | 
ee Paxter & Sons : ae °o.o £36 0 oO ae Saag : ; : : : ; oie He 5 | 
. L. Jones . : ; 9,500 0 0 100 © O A. Tayl 
. Taylor. : : : : : : - 2,023 (Oune 
G. Hodges . é : 4 9,244 0 0 5On On 10 J. Gregor | 
T. Lowe & Sons. : 5 9,015 oO Oo 750.0. 10 Pips cok & Co (a sod x ‘ atray: ai ce 5 | 
G. H. Afams ‘ . 1 98,972-0. 0 92 0 0 (accepted) . sae « 1920 ae 
H. Vickers & Son ; ; 8,809 9 Oo 100 © O 
J. & J. Warner . : : 3770-10 5 GOE-O770 CLECK HEATON. 
R. Kershaw . . 8,750 0 © 120 © O| For the erection of wire works, engine and boiler-houses, 
Ae Old materials. offices and 4o yards chimney shaft at Exchange Works, 
CONWAY. Cleckheaton. Messrs. REUBEN CaSTLE & SON, archi- 
For the construction of a length of 2654 yards (more or tects, London City and Midland Bank Chambers, Cleck- 
less) of stoneware and cast-iron pipe sewers, manholes, heaton, A Sr Giey 
junctions, ventilators, &c. Mr. -F. A. DELAMOTTE, _ Accepled Uenaers, 
engineer, Town Hall, Conway Robinson & Crowther, mason. 
Mooney & Co. . : : , : ; - £41,573, 10. 0. R. Rodgers, joiner. 
er ‘Rowlands ~. wl avige Seok , W. T. Haley, plumber. 
R, L. ROBERTS, 24 Back Mostyn Street, ‘Llan- J. Lockwood, plasterer. 
dudno (accepted ) : : , perLy 4 #1380 J. Roberts, slater. 
H. Smith & Sons, painter. 
For drainage works in Albert Dive Mr. F. A, DELAMOTTE) G. Crossley, Ltd, ironfounder. 
eeineer rece ; £501 Aes H. E. Hodgson & Co, roofing engineer. 
Roberts & Pritchard . Par ae ‘ : 334 11: 8 , 
Chantrey Bros. . : : : , : = 1O2FrI2400 CREWE. 
Mooney & Co.* . . 257 6 o| For street works in Bridge Street. 
T ROWLAND, Sandiway, Northwich (accepted) i e2b4 70: BENNIE & THOMPSON (accefled) . , fort tein 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTZIING STONE CO. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
= Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent. Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. — 


fhe 


“Impermeable” Concrete Paving 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &c. 


ART! FIG] AL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Window- 
Dressings, &c. Fireproof Flours and Stairs. 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N.E. 


VENTILATION AND WARMING 


By Mecnanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humid:fied Air, 
THE AIR OF APARTMENTS CHANCED FROM 8 TO I6 TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUCHTS. ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN BE REFERRED TO. 
MADEIRA IE BreOU GET T@ BRT A Like 


Wii.Li AM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Queen. Victoria St.), LONDON, E. ¢. 


And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


and 109 Hope ‘Stzent, GLASGOW. 
FOR ALL CLIMATES: 

WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. « 

INSECT-PROOF, - 


For UNdnkKi i NING Slates, Tiles, lron Buildings, with or without Boards For LAYING ON JOISTS. Placed under Floor. Boards a 
Damp and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. em 


WILL:SDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.We ESTABLISHED 1870: 
For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
EE = 
FULNECK. HARTLEPOOL. 
For the erection of a new wing and alteration of premises for | For the erection of a public library in Northgate. Mr. H. C- 
Jadies’ school at Fulneck, Yorks. Mr. C.S, NELSON, CRUMMACK, borough engineer. 
architect, Sun Buildings, 15 Park Row, Leeds. R. J. MARSHALL, Bell Street (accepted) . . £4,988 5 & 
Accepted tenders 
W. Hutton, Fulneck, near Leeds, excavator, mason and HAYFIELD. 
bricklayer. For erection of a three-horse stable. 
W. Proctor, Fulneck, near Leeds, carpenter and joiner. Accepted tenders. 
J. Scarth, Pudsey, plumber and glazier. S Hamer, Chinley, Derbyshire, masonry - £90 0.0 


A. &S Wheater, Calverley, plasterer. 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater. 
Armitage & Driver, Pudsey, painter. 
Total, £3,373 35. 3a. 


GRIMSBY. 
For the laying of 510 square yards of 23-inch Yorkshire flags 
in Heneage Street. Mr. H. GILBERT WHyATT, borough 


surveyor. 
J. Brunton . : - ; - .£194 8 o 
Gilbert & Kirton : : ° SUES ce 
T. R. Waterman. : 168 18 oO 
W. Burkitt ; ; ; : , 3 162 to 6 
HEWINS & GOODHAND, Grimsby (accepzed ) 162 10 6 
H. Good : : : : ; 162 10 6 


For supplying two centrifugal pumps, with motors, for the old 


cemetery pumping station. 
NORTHERN ELECTRICAL Co., 117 Cleethorpe Rd. (accepted). 


HALIFAX, 
For extensions to Shrogg’s Wire Works, Halifax. Mr. LISTER 
COATES, architect, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 


Mason & Hadfield, Steeple End Fold, Hayfield, 
near Stockport, joinery. : 


: - 7839.10) 6 
B. T. Hadfield, Hayfield, slating and plastering . o 


3. 5 
HECKMONDWIKE. 


For supply and erection of plant for the extension of the 
Council’s electricity works, ze. (section A) 250-kw. steam 
traction generator and piping connections; (B) under- 
ground lighting feeder and connections. 

Accepted tenders 
Dick, Kerr & Co., Preston, 300-kw. steam generator, with a 
450 b.h -p. tiiple-expansion engine, by J Howden & Co, 
Glasgow. 

W. T. Henley & Co., London, underground lighting feeder and 

connections. 


HERNE BAY. 
For additions and repairs to the isolation hospital, West End, 
Herne, near Herne Bay. 

F, J. Gates 


A z : ; ° : PASO Oued 
C W. WELBY, Herne Bay (accepted). 


144 0 0 


HOVE. 
For erecting dwarf wall and iron fencing, &c., on the south 


A. Pulman & Son, Ltd., iron and steelwork . £284 14 0 Res thei Coldctone land. Hove 
J. Whatmough, mason and bricklayer nu badness 0 i PARSONS & SONS (accepted ) fag 0° 
. Hitchen & Son, corrugated iron roofing . ~aroguion O ; . ~ 41,495 
J. Bancroft & Son, concreter : : . 72 17 © | For street works in Poynter Road. 
J. Turner, carpenter and Joiner Pee 69 0 o| J. PARSONS & SONS (accepted) . . £196 o oO 
_ Holdsworth, plumber and glazier . 49 0 O 
1 Bancroft & Son, plasterer . 167 (6.40 Be Ne EAD. 
For the erection of a public convenience in the Fir Walk, 
Castle Hill. Mr. PEPCY JOHNS, borough surveyor. 
HANWELL. W.E. Theaker . - : : : ; . £169 Io Oo 
For constructing a men’s convenience in the cemetery. G. JENNINGS, LTD, Lambeth Palace Road, 
G. & F KENT (accepted ) 7 L125, 107-0 London, S.E (accepted) . : : 158 0 Oo 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


JOHNSONS:PHILUPS (ABLES, 


TESTED QUARANTEED ~ 
WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


VAL-DE-TRAVERS 
ROCK ASPHALTE PAVING 


Sole Licensees for Yorkshire District. 


CEORCE GREENWOOD & SONS, 


Conerete & Rock Asphalte Paving Contractors 
NEW BRUNSWICK. STREET, HALIFAX, 
OOMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED. 

ALL WORK GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES FREE. 
Teleg. Address, ‘CONCRETE, HaLirax.’ Telephone No. 800. 


mu HELLIWELL 


_ “PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS 
LONDON OFFICE! 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S * 


DRATT COLBRAN & C2 
0 Morflimer St London W: 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


MEDWAY) 


5 fe 
ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 


(M. 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 
Dinner Lifts a Specialty. 


} ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 


DIRECT COUPLED | 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR 


HAND POWER. 


BALDWINS, bw. 


FORMERLY 
E. P..& W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 
THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO.,*Lta- 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE Suid 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


GALV’ CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WOURKING-UP 
SHEETS. _ 
TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 


GALWY 


OF ALL 


KINDS OF 


IRON WW ORK. 
TANKS & CISTERNS. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
~s FENCHURCH STREET, E.C; 
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SUPPLEMENT 


7 


SSS re 


KETTERING. 


For the erection of an electric-light and power station and 
refuse destructor, and a chimney-shaft for the same, near 
Rockingham Road. 

Electric-light buildings. 


F. Barlow . = £6,660. 0, 0 
G. Henson : wt, O89 27040 
J. Parnell & Son O12 =O. O° 
A. Faulks . 6,400 oO O 
C. & F. Henson ; 5 6,298 oO oO 
A. Lewin & Son : > 6,179 0 oO 
A Bamford 5 5 : 6,095 0 oO 
E. Brown & Son : 5 : : ; 715,994" <0. 0 
E. Haycock & SONS, Great Glen, Leicester 
(accepted ) : ; . ‘5 : i 5,947 Oo 
Kettering Co-operative Builders 5,941 oOo 
Destructor butldings. 
J. Parnell & Son 2218. 0.70 
A, Faulks . : é : 2.200 60" 1O 
Kettering Co-operative Builders Z2G457-00 
F. Barlow . . 2025700 
A. Lewin & Son 2,020,.10"0 
G, Henson 2,014. 0 O 
C. & F. Henson 2.O1OGOnrO 
A. Bamford. ; 2.004 NO UO 
E. Brown & Son 5 ; ‘ . 1,944 10 oO 
EK. Haycock & SONS, Kettering (accepied ) I,9c0 0 Oo 
Chimney- shaft. 
W. Neil & Co. ; : , : : 2,902 97123 
Blackburn, Starling & Co, Ltd. Li hO2 Oro 
E. Brown & Son ; ; 1,467 10 oO 
J. Parnell & Son TAZ TO CLO 
A. Faulks . 1890280 10 
G, Henson : : : : : 1,250 © oO 
E, Haycock & SONS, Kettering (accepted ) 1,143 15 oO 
LONDON. 
For the erection of twelve houses at Bissom Road. Mr. 


J. M. H. GLADWELL, architect, Essex House, High Street, 
Stratford, E. 


A. Kendall - £5,980 0 oO 
C. North A 27.2 OL LO 
H, E. Jones 4,264 90 oO 


C. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. 


MENSTON. 


For the construction of a new storage reservoir in the parish of 
Menston, Yorks. Mr. E. J. SILCOCK, engineer, 10 Park 


Braithwaite & Co. 
M. Hall 
Egan & Sons 


4,624 
4,578 
4,460 


Row, Leeds. 
J. Barnes . : ; : : ’ : «£7,187 0 Me 
V. Balmforth «v5, 710,30 emer 
E. Kellett . 5,233 > Onno 
Ovclisters; ° 5,213 0 oO | 
Ward & Tetley. 5,116 ONG 
Jones & Co. 4,987 00 
A. Dickenson .. 4,021 “Omme. 
R. W. Barker ». 4,868 soln 
Cowling & Son. 4,850 0 oO 
Hird Bros. Cosme : ‘ , ; . 4,800 “oa 
Flesher & Sons. A ; : : 5 - 4,775. Ona 
I. Gould 4;732> (Ofnan 
T. Smith : 4,685 commen 
Waugh & Sons. 4,660 0 o | 
o iG 
0 oO 
ome) 
T.’ Young XSonsve7. : ; P ‘ - 4,452 (ogee, 
A. Dixon & Co, : ; : : 2 - 4,425 0 jGe 
T. E. Sugden . ; : : ; : . 4,250: ome 
H. V. ROBINSON, Keighley (accepted) , » 3,832 0 ge 


NELSON. 


For the erection of a Scotch Baptist school-chapel in Brad- 
shaw and Entwistle Streets, Nelson, Lancs. Mr. HARRY 
WHITTAKER, architect, 21 Market Street, Nelson. 


Accepted tenders. 


A Robinson, Victoria Avenue, Brierfield, mason £660 0 o 
Co-operative Society, Nelson, joinery. : . 330: TORR 
Co-operative Society, plumbing, glazing and 
heating 4 | : ; ; g - . 99 7 sam 

W. Schofield, Colne Road, Burnley, slater . », 89: 12am 
E Butler, Barrowford, plasterer . : ; :\ 36 Sea 
H. A. Jackson & Co., Burnley, electric lighting. 22 10 0 
R. Clark, York Street, Barnoldswick, painter 20° (OPO 


Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London.’ LONVON, B.C. 


Telephone, 274 Holborn, 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 


Works: ALFRED W ALKER & SQ 7 Upper James St., Colden Sq., London, W. Poul 
efeeds. : y Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. ae 


CONTRACTORS FOR AND SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &c. 


EFXHCUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). | 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, Concreters, Pudsey.” 


ad Travelling Cranes 


Y For use in _Aiso Makers of : | 
} TIMBER YARDS, OVERHEAD ELECTRIC aa % 3 
i” : =) SAW MILLS, CRANES, ) 
a ie STONE YARDS, OVERHEAD ROPE ne ae 
SELF“SUSTAINING “HAND:POWER cee. CRANES, SINGLE GIRDER TROLLEY CRANE, 
TRAVELLER, pea hei she OVERHEAD PLATFORM In sizes from 3 cwts. to 5 tons | 

In sizes from ¥% to 10 tons. WORKSHOPS GENERALLY. CRANES. : . 


LTD.., Royal Iron Works, West Gorton, MANCHESTER, 


Telegrams, “ VAUNTING, MANOHESTER.” 


: 


} 


VAUGHAN & SON, West Gorton, Eh. 
American Maple Flooring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 4 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 16810 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Veneer, London.” 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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£UPPLEMENT 


NEW SHOREHAM. 
For supply and delivery of about 10,000 yards of cast-iron 


NORTHALLERTON. 
For the erection of three dwelling-houses at Brompton, near 


pipes. Mr. FREDK. SLAUGHTER, engineer, West Street, mera as Mr. JOHN WALTON, architect, North- 
allerton. 
New Shoreham. T. Willoughby es 6 
S. Mason . avier2ogeO. O D. Oakley . d ‘ 675 /0; 0 
J. & S. Roberts : = 2. 00cm OF O Dunning & Willoughby 674. 0 0 
Macfarlane, Strange & Co. Psst OO A. W. Peacock Set a : : 585 0 oO 
Laidlaw & Son. 1,901 0 © W. Foster, Northallerton* . 5 : 578 13. 6 
Cochrane & Co 1,895 0 0 * Recommended for acceptance. 
: 3 : 
Stanton Iron Co. 1;80% OF-0 PURTON. 
Staveley Iron Co. 1,822 © ©| For the erection of cattle sheds, cart-house, &c., and repairs 
J. Abbott & Co. 1,820 0 © to house and buildings at Restrop Farm, near Purton, 
Biggs, Wall & Co. : 1,786 O oO . Wilts. Mr. ROBERT J. BESWICK, architect, 35 Regent 
Sheepbridge Iron Co. , : : : ) TEFIOM Onn. O Street, Swindon, 
D. M. STEVENSON & Co., Glasgow (accepted) 1,698 0 0 W. WARREN, Chiseldon, near Swindon (ac- 
cepted ) : . : . £467.10 50 
For the laying of about 10,000 yards of water-main, &c. Mr. PORTSMOUTH. 


FREDK, SLAUGHTER, engineer, West Street, New Shore- | For the erection of workshops and offices at Gladys Avenue, 


ham. Quantities by the engineer. North End, Portsmouth. 
Pedrette & Co.. a 12. AOnms On.O H. Sweetland . . £10,800 0 oO 
J.& T. Binns’. . 2,445 © o| J. Hunt . 10,568 0 oO 
A. Wilcox . 2.250900 0 W. W. Evans . 9,909 90 oO 
A. G. Osenton . 2 2 Ono J. W Perkins : . 9,797 9 oO 
S. Mason . 2,088 o oO J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. 9,729. 0 0 
Jenkins 1,717 0 o| P.H. Dowell . 9,425 0 0 
J. G. Pickard 1,656 oO Oo W. T. Dugan . 9,15f 0 Oo 
W.H. Holman. 1,652 Ga. Oo S: Salter. . é 9,089 Oo Oo 
E. Nuttall. [,563,.,0%.0 J. Cockerell . : - ; : : X)°0,000 = 2.0 
J. W. Dean I.64%. 07 0 M. COLTHERUP, 24 Lombard Street, Ports- 
P. W. Berttin 1,460 0 O mouth (accepted ) . : ; on Roster. OC 
J. A. Ewart A 1,453 0 O SCOTLAND. 
W.A.Small_. , 1;4347 0°°0 ‘ : 
Peerless, Dennis & Co. 1,387.0 0 For works at the proposed attendants’ houses at Woodilee 
Am FE, Nunn 1374 Sta Asylum, Lenzie, Glasgow. 
Mem King .° «. 1210 0 0 . Accepted tenders. 
M. S. Kitteringham . T,1O5 OF:0 W. Fletcher, Kirkintilloch, mason oA 5802 10. 6 
J. H. Macdonald 1,134" 07 (0 Wither & McNab, Kirkintilloch, joiner . H9s4e 120 
W. L. Meredith 1,699 a" 0 Steel & Wilson, Glasgow, plumber . : 449 0 O 
‘C. Mayo . é : : ; 7 : 2.094102" 0 J. & A. Williamson, Kirkintilloch, plasterer SA7512'') 0 
STREETERS & TODHUNTER, Godalming (ac- J. Fraser, Kirkintilloch, slater . H c FAC. 135.0 

cepted) . : : 2 ; Mals7.) O90 J. Montgomery, Kirkintilloch, painter 163 8 Io 


Tu BATH STONE FIRMS, L". 


OLITE, Lon BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. (ESTBOURNE PA 


eS Aaa G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
“ : : 7 L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
“ sal Peo’ Head Offices: BATE. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 
QUARRIES. qal® gba QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. Ck {u htm pBE NS BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. <0 G & cet COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. gottac OP to be STOKE GROUND. 
. 8 , | FARLEIGH DOWN. eet ty™ Menetenecie COD: GHOUND, |» eietaved 
I eéisfere 
petra BRADFORD. OY The Bath Stone Firms, Ld, | PORTLAND: Soyer 


TRADE MARK. 
OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, L™»” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
TELEPHONE, POST OFFICE—NO. 4,258, CENTRAL. 


3EDFORD LEMERE«CO. 


ARGHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


o H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &c. 
IOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


lazy STRAND, LONDON , W .C. (FRST FLOOR, 
KX CIS KX oF ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN “THE ARCHITECT” 
WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION TO 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD., IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.G. 
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SUPPLE MENT 


SCOTLAND—contixue tl. SHEFFIEGD. 


. For the erection of five dwelling-houses and conveniences in 
Loxley New Road, Malin Bridge, Sheffield. Messrs. Hatz, 
& FENTON, architects, 14 St. James’s Row, Sheffield, 


For (A) laundry machinery, (B) painting aid paperhanging at 
western district hospital, Oakbank, off Possil Road, 


GES IOCR Painting. Quantities by the architects. 
J. Bertram : : ; : : ; . £1,610 15 a5 
A, Jordan . P 5 , : : : $£1j089 71, 3 J Robertson a 
é is ° . . . ° cat . 4494 00 
T. Lawrie & Co... : ; : : gevel027 34... RuSosauiie ; : : 1,225 2 6 
MacFarlane & Smith ; : : : EGO AT wo R oCharlesworh i : d 1,213 17 0 
Hobbs & Samuels. : ; ; : <u) 1440514 > 20 ras : : : : ; ees | 
: W. Ainsley ; : , : : - « 1,123 18 | 
A. Bankier & Co. . 4 ; ‘ . eigeeo. 13°09 J Reed i : : ; ; ; . 103 om 
J. Paul & Sons. : : 5 ; : Sins Ros Coy mae C Earl 4 1,090 a 
W. Horne . : : : 5 5 : f IeOOLI1Gs 6 ; ‘ : ; : 2 : imate | 
McCULLOCH & Co., 154 West Regent Street ; one 7 RO 1,081 0 o 
(accepted) ‘ 4 : ; : et STO9 “13 755 4 ; ete 5 ; : eee me 4 
YJ. Duncan, d e 2 , . : . 1,116 13 8 | For the erection of stabling, &c., to the Falstaff inn, Wicker 
g. Edgar . , ; , , ; ‘ . I,II0 O-10 and Willey Street, Sheffield’ Messrs. HALL & FENTON, 
J. McLuskie  . ; : é f : =~) 4,607 17 5.0 architects, 14 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. Quantities by | 
P. McKerracher ‘ : f ; ‘ Ss eeOT7L17 a2 4 ee y, 
‘C. Paton . , : : : : ‘ 3 ey eer Re - A. Gillam . . . . . : -£943 0 0 
; } 4 J. Mastin & Son . : : ‘ : : . .925 Om) 
Laundry machinery. G Allen k : : , : : j . <O15 Om 
D.& J. TULLIS, Kilbowie Ironworks, Clyde- A Bradbury 3 : ; : s » -QOl ‘13am 
bank (accepted) ; 4 é ; AB ys 8 Go ley) E.-Moore™.. : : ; é : ; - 877 10m) 
T. MARGERRISON, Church Street, Dronfield | 
For electric wiring and fittings for the Western District hospital (accepted ) . f : é : : ; » (877. Comma 
at Oakbank, off Possil Road, Glasgow. | 
MCCULLOCH, POTTER & Co., 127 West Regent STAINLAND. | 
SITBEL Caccejied ) ‘ : ¥ ; ? £1,300 ° °! For the supply of 50 lamp-posts, 5c street lamps and accessories 
for the erection of parapet walls and iron railings to enclose complete, ; . | 
portions of the site of new general hospital at Stobhill, | BAXENDALE & Co, Miller Street, Manchester, £2 r1s. per 
Springburn, Glasgow. lamp complete (accepied ) | 
J.J. & P McLacutan, Larbert (accepted ) £2,551 04 10 | 
WALES. 
for the erection of a cottage at Bothwell Park, near Bellshill. | For the erection of twelve workmen’s dwellings at Penmaen- 
Mr JAMES Davipson, architect, Academy Street, Coat- mawr, North Wales. Mr. RICHARD DAVIES, architect, 
bridge. Bangor. 
Accepted tenders. Jones & Prichard. ° . ; »-. «£2,921 “Om 
Miller & Renwick, Bothwell, builder - .  .£411 0 o| Roberts Bros, . |. . . 2 goon 
WN. Harvie, Bellshill, joiner’ #..> $)-/8 hs -24n 20 o Roberts & Owen . «wok ee 
G. Fleming, Bothwell, plumber : 5 4 Ew OOnEOuLO R. G. Williams, Llanfairfechan * . ° - 2,052 0:0) 
M. Cameron, Uddingston, plasterer . ; [1 e56 TO NTT W. G Williams . . eek - , + 1,829 125% 
J. Young, Bellshill, slater . : ‘ ‘ S*) (ae Werat 16 * Amended tender, with four of the houses reduced in size, | 
A, K. McLeod, Coatbridge, painter . : » 2017 21 £1,956 (accepted ). 


WILSON’S PATENT “MULTILUX” WINDOW: 


PRICE : 


| 


5/- per foot super. 


Wilson’s Patent — 


“SAFETY” Pavement 
Lights prevent slippin; 


| 
| 


Wilson’s “DIOPTRIC” 


Pavement Lights ar 


The above illustrates an office where the light coming from the sky falls on to the floor and is absorbed, thus leavin ’ 

5 2 g t 
the back part of the room dark. The illustration below shows the same room with WILSON’S PATENT MULTILUX an imp rovement on 
WINDOW fixed. This refracts the rays of light and throws them horizontally, thus preventing them falling on to the 7 7 
floor, and lighting up the whole room. the seml-p rism at thi 


t 


same price. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, — 
CIRDERS, AND ALL ARCH! 
TECTURAL CASTINGS. 


WILSON & CO. 


24 HARRISON STREET, | 
GRAY’S*INN° ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. j 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
GREAT EASTERN HOTEL, LIVERPOOL STREET, E.C. 
DESIGN FOR MONUMENT AT GLASNEVIN CEMETERY. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—-WORCESTER: FROM LADY CHAPEL, 
LOOKING INTO SOUiH-EAST 1RANSEPT. 


THE DBAWING-ROOM, CHICKSANDS PRIORY, SHEFFORD, BEDS. 


WALES—continued. 
For the erection of a villa residence at Llanelltyd, near Dol- 


gelly, North Wales. Mr. RICHARD Davies, architect, 
Bangor. 
Masonry. 
J. Thomas ; £590 fe) 
Williams & Roberts. 510 5040 
E. EVANS, Dolgelly (accepted) 3058 0810 
Carpentry and joinery. 
R. Evans . - : : 2 Oza OD 
~H. Williams 589 9 oO 
W. & J. Owen . 4520 0 
J. ADAMS, Barmouth (accepted ) 396 12 6 
Slating, plastering and outside plumbing. 
J. Williams ; : ‘ : 217 Ono 
H. EPERY, Dolgelly (accepted ). 230.0" CO 
Lnside plumbing. 
H. EVANS, Dolgelly (accepéed ) ; , : 40 SO 
for the whole in one contract. 
J. P. Lewis 1;2026705 0 
For the erection of a residence at Cemaes, Anglesey. Mr 
RICHARD DAVIES, architect, Bangor. 
D. Owen, Llandegfan : : : @f1,100° “oO To 
H & J. Williams, Llanthuddlad : 872 0 oO 
Jones & Humphreys, Rhosgoch 798 0 oO 
R. Thomas, Llanerchymedd 784 0 0 
O. Thomas, Almwch Osa OnTO 
H. J. Owens, Cemaes 683 18 6 
666 o o 


J. Parry, Llanfechell 


Designers and 


WALES—continued. 


For the construction of about 6,2c0 lineal yards of 18-inch and 
21-inch stoneware and iron pipe sewers in the Rhymney 
Valley, Caerphilly, with manholes, flushing chambers, &c. 
Mr. ALFRED O, HARPUR, surveyor. 


Ay Rees .. ‘ + 416,093 tz 6 
W.E. Willis. 16,053 0 oO 
W. T. Davies. 15,544 10 6 
W. Jones & Sons 14,067 9 2 
M. Harding TAO42" 9) °3 
E. Powell 13,237 17 8 
A. J. Rossiter. F4;2220 50 A 
J. E. Evans 12,953 13 8 
F. F, Howells : 12,689 8 4 
Barnes, Chaplin & Co. ¥2,693*757- 2 
J. Riley - 12,448 I0 o 
G. Rutter : : ; : AW) ai Be 
For additions to Stelvio, Mopcare Mon. Messrs. SwASH & 
BAIN, architects, Newport. 
D. W RICHARDS, pegrevkn Road (ac- 
cepted) : ot 107 eOaO 
For the erection of Hee Paeeroees warehouse, &c, in 


Llanarth Street, Newport, Mon. Messrs. SwAsH & BAIN, 
architects, Newport. 


JERRETT & FISHER, Mellon Square, George 


Street (accepied ) . £2,649 0 oO 
For the erection of a house at Pontlottyn. 
T. Davies “ : : - 4450 (0 Oo 
J. Lewis 412 10 o 
E. Davies : F “ F e405. 08 0 
Davies & FR ANCIS, Pontlottyn and Barry 
(accepted ). : : : : 394 0 O 
WALLINGTON. 
For alterations to the Windmill public-house. Mr. A. BRoap, 
architect, 22 George Street, Croydon. 
Smith & Sons - : : : - 4490 0 oO 
W. Potter . * : : : é 44552080 
Hanscomb & Smith ‘ : : 2495s. O20 
Pearson & Co. 429.0 0 
Akers & Co AZOn Oro 
Dawson & Son . 407 I0 oO 
E. J. BURNAND (accepted) . 389 IO oO 


WARING & 
CiLLOwie Hg 


Manufacturers 


De i a a la a le a a a a i ee Ch ae Cee Ue ae Uy ae UA 


ZANSIONS, VILLAS. wie tree UO ON ERY, PY/OUSES; 
OR SINGLE APARTMENTS 


FURNISHED AND DECORATED 


VITH ECONOMY AND_ DISTINCTION. 


ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS CARRIED OUT. 


ESTIMATES AND SCHEMES FREE OF COST. 


| GALLERIES :— 
LONDON: 


175-181 OXFORD STREET, W. 
175, 170 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 


Atso aT LIVERPOOL, ANCHE EE PARIS, anp CAPE TOWN. 
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WARRINGTON. 


WINDSOR. 


For supply and erection of the following plant :—(Section 12) | For sewerage works in St, Leonard’s Koad. 


two water-tube boilers and pipework, (13) two 750-kw. 
steam dynamos (Willans engines), (14) extension of switch- 


board. 
Accepted tenders. 
Babcock & Wilcox (section 12) . £3,28240--0 
Siemens Bros. (section 13) . [1s434 60.70 
Kelvin & White (section 14) . 446 15 oO 


WEST HARTLEPOOL. 

For piling the sea banks between Newburn Bridge and 
Staincliffe, Seaton Carew. Mr. J. W. Brown, borough 
engineer 

LeGcotrt & SPEIGHT, Holderness Road, Hull (accepted ). 


WHITLEY. 

For the construction of a concrete retaining wall and steps and 
approach to the beach, with manholes and other incidental 
works in Whitley Bay, Northumberland. Mr. J. P. 
SPENCER, architect, 30 Howard Street, North Shields. 


Miller . £1,2904* 0 0 
Davidson . / 1,065 oO oO 
Thornton & Co. : F : : 5 1,048 oO oO 
J. & W. Simpson, North Shields (accepted ) 950 0 O 


WINCHESTER. 


For the erection of three cottages at Houghton. Mr, THOMAS 
STOPHER, surveyor, 57 High Street, Winchester. 


ANNETT & SONS, Andover (accepted ) » £050: © 70 


WOOD GREEN. 


For street works in Albert Road (second section) and Prince’s 
Avenue. Mr. C. J. GUNYON, surveyor. 
Princes Avenue. 


A. H Reavell 


; ; : ; A . £98 0 © 
H. BUNCE, St. Mark’s Road (accepted) 


97). 3 4 


WOOLWICH. 


For the supply of five water-vans and three water-carts. 
GLOVER & Sons, Warwick, water-carts 25/. 10s. each, 
water-vans 48/ (accepted). 


WREXHAM. ‘ 
For the supply of glazed pipes and channel tiles during the year 
ending Lady Day 1904. 
WYNDHAM & PHILLIPS, Delph Works, Ruabon (accedted).. 


WYKE REGIS. 


For the sewerage works at Wyke Regis. 
BLIZARD, engineers, Southampton. 


Messrs. LEMON & 


R. H. B. Neal =. . £7,667 Oa 
J. A Bartlett «| 6,894 “ome 
Bugbird & Co. . 6,203 0 © 
FW. Trimm . 7 5,481 0 0 
Streeters & Todhunte 5,288 oO O 
A. G Osenton . 5,129 17 a@ 
S. Wood : : : 5 earnets - 5,009 10 § 
J. T. Whettam, jun. . : : : : , » 4,980, sou 
B. Cooke & Co. : : 5 ; ; . 4,909, 0 ie 
Jesty & BAKER, Portland (accepied ) 4,600 Qa Q@ 


Received too late for Classtfication. 


MANSFIELD. 

For street works in new streets off Westfield Lane and Broom- 
hill Lane, Mansfield. Messrs, VALLANCE & WESTWICK, 
surveyors, Mansfield. 


W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. WAL FOL S00 <0 Fisher Bros. . £842 12 OF 
E. T. Bluomfield - 1,743 0 O W. Cordon . » 720 komme 
Grounds & Newton . 4 : 5 72270. 0 J & F. L. Parsons 670 0 @ 
T. ADAMS (accepted ). : ; , ‘ 1,645 0 Oo A F. Houfton 669 0 © 
Albert Road (second section). H. Bennett . 594 17 oO 
E. T. Bloomfield 4 ; : ; : 1,498 0 Oo J. Greenwood 586 ec oO 
W Griffiths & Co., Ltd. 1/482 07 40 H. Ashley 580 10 oO 
Grounds & Newton . 1,459 90 O Lane Bros. . 565 Io oO 
T. ADAMS (accepied ) 1,409 0 O J. Bradley . 529 16 0 
Iron or Steel 


FOR COUNTRY HOUSE OR CHURCH. 


Over 350 complete installations in all parts of the Kingdom for Architects and others, to which we can refer, 


ESTIMATES ON PLANS, 
SURVEYS AND REPORTS BY APPOINTMENT. 


&c., FREE. 


of carbide. 


LIGHTNING CONDUGTO 


PATENT ASCOPPERM ROPE OR? TARE, 


3 4) NEWALL’S CONDUCTORS 


VYLE’S 


= 
= 
i 


EASY | Are the most reliable, most effective, and cheapest offered to the public. 
METHOD |)/<) Sole Manufacturers of Vyle’s Patent (Easily Tested) 


Lightning Conductors. 


Ta WE W.ECEAS YMETHOL-OF TESTING 


competent electricians. 


DIXON & GORBITT 


AND 


FULL ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE. 


THE ACETYLENE CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN, Limited, 
53 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


At the recent “‘Home Office Test” we obtained 5.22 cubic feet of gas per Ib. 


Fixed complete by experienced workmen, and their efficiency tested by 


OLD 
AND 
COSTLY, 
METHOD 


ROOF LIGHTS 
CASEMENTS 


Write for Prices. 
GLOBE ENCINEERING WORKS, 


CARDIFF. 
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! NEW CATALOGUES. 


: Blake Oughterson, at the same address, 2 Broadway, West- 
THE British Accumulator Company, of Parliament Man- ae : : 
sions, Victoria Street, S W., are about to issue their illustrated MESsRs. MATHER & PLatt, Ltp, of Salford Iron Works, 
catalogue for 1903, and have sent us an advance copy. It Manchester, have in hand, or have lately completed, the fol- 
contains a detailed description of the accumulators which are Jowing plants for dealing with water softening by the Archbutt- 
the firm’s specialty, lists giving the dimensions and prices of Deeley process :—Steel works, 6,000 gallons per hour; colliery, 
their cells, &c, The Company ask us to mention that they will , ©,c0o gallons per hour ; hosiery factory, 4,000 gallons per hour 
be glad to forward a copy to any of our readers who are | (in each of the above cases the plant supplied is a duplicate of 
interested in accumulators, es already existing one previously supplied by Messrs. Mather 
FROM the Dermatine Company, Ltd, of 95 Neate Street, & Platt, ee set works, 16,000 gallons per hour ; colliery, 
S.E., we have received a catalogue, also illustrated, descriptive petes . yal our, as well as other smaller installations. 
of Dermatine and the purposes to which it can be applied | - ae eee sa v ok orders for their patent automatic 
Dermatine is, it appears, a manufactured product composed Bt ea er On, He Lp places : — Creswell, 
of various gums and chemicals, the use of which in combina- Troe ek oe ee tee oo ‘ € ee Re hospitals at 
tion, or, to speak more exactly, in conjunction, was the original Rechntient YT. st An ae urther ately erected three of 
idea of Mr. Zingler, who had for many years occupied himself ree Asp er oy ty ee a the water committee of. the 
with trying to find a substitute for guttapercha. In 1884-85 he hich, Oh ae i 8 _with water from the river Wye, 
took out patents for Dermatine as a substitute for leather, | ™ ae oy use eee ee at intervals, when the water is 
applicable for soles, belts, roller coverings, &c. His original ee eae oe ahssin ek rai eee: and similar substances, 
ideas have, however, undergone considerable extension in rc Pe gies ey sone te ne conibimed output of the 
recent years at the hands of Mr. John Cooper, thefpresent Wesdoind : a gallons per 24 hours, and they have 
managing director of the Dermatine Company, Ltd. It is Hage oun Ne : a pees Pal the matters suspended 
10w employed for the manufacture of machine belting, circu- pee ieee fay. oe nmcer tne: exceptional cases of “flood 
ating and ball valves, brick pads, buffers, hydraulic cup and : 
wress pump rings, packing rings, all kinds of hose and tubing, 
nats and stair treading, &c.; indeed, its uses are multifarious, 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


AT a meeting of the Kilmarnock Town Council on Tues- 

TRADE NOTES. day, Provost Hood presiding, the draft provisional order for 

"HE partnership existing between Messrs. A. Estcourt & Sons, the electric traction scheme was discussed and approved The 
ilders and contractors, Gloucester, was dissolved from | estimated cost is 65,0000. 


anuary I, 1903, by mutual consent. The business will be THE electric-lighting committee reported, at a meeting of 
ontinued by George Oliver Estcourt and H. Percy Estcourt in | the Paisley Town Council on Tuesday, that they had considered 
ae name of A. Estcourt & Sons. the report upon the tenders received for supply of engine and 


MEssRs. POWER, POWER & Co, 5 Philpot Lane, E.C., alternator, and agreed to recommend the acceptance of the 
otify us that they have purchased the goodwill, business and | engine and alternator tendered for by Davey, Paxman & Co, 
orks of Deane, Ransome & Co., Limited, of Plymouth Wharf, | (Schuckert Combination), being an exact duplicate of the 
Vharf Road, Cubitt Town, E, where they will continue the | existing 300-k.w. alternator, at the price of 2,4002. It was also 
lanufacture of girders, roofwork and constructional iron and | agreed that Mr. Parkinson should submit to next meeting a 
eelwork generally as hitherto. Statement of the probable cost, along with plans, of new 

IN consequence of the death of Mr. W. Harry Stanger, we | building proposed to be erected tor accommodation of 
ave been requested to announce that the son, Mr R. H. | additional plant. 
larry Stanger, will continue the practice as a consulting AT a meeting of the Kingswinford Rural Council on 
igineer with the late Mr. Stanger’s colleague, Mr Geo. Wednesday the Clerk said with regard to the arbitration 


3 SAAR th? eb Ty Be OF ite 


— WoRKs: — 


YOUN TRY |48, Osnaburgh Street, J 


REGENT’S PARK, 
LONDON, N.W. / 


@ U S [E & Telegrams : “STRODES LONDON.” 


LIGHTED BY 


LECTRICITY 


GENERATED BY 
STEAM*# 
. Ee 


a DESIGNERS 


AND 


jj of MEACTURERS | 
Artistic 
Sittings 
iE ee ite 


GOTHIC, 
ITALIAN, 


AND 


LOUIS XVI. 
STYLES, 


f 


Special Designs 


== OIL 


OR 


WEST END sHow Rooms: | Free on Application. 


188, PICCADILLY. 
CITY SHOW ROOMS: LIBERAL TERMS j 


67, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. TO THE TRADE. 
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between the Council and the Midland Electric Corporation for 
Power Distribution, the award was absolutely in favour of the 
Council’s contention on all the points they raised. He had 
seen officials of the company that day, and they stated that 
they had spent something like 6,000/. in the Council’s district 
in laying cables, and it would cost 7,000/. or 8,090/. to com- 
plete the work. They asked him to tell the Council that in a 
fortnight’s time they would have a definite scheme to put 
before the Council. The Clerk said the Corporation now 
realised they had to do the work zz Zogo or to pay the Council 
damages, according to their agreement. 

A Bopy of about 200 members and students of the Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, with Professor Thompson at their 
head, arrived at Como on Friday, April 3, by special train 
from Switzerland The mayor, several Government officials, 
and a number of ladies and gentlemen were in waiting at the 
station, and as the visitors alighted from the train a band 
played the English and Italian National Anthems, while all 
present cheered and shouted “‘ Long live England!” The 
Englishmen were evidently deeply touched by this spontaneous 
demonstration. ‘The visitors were driven through the town in 
a long file of carriages, the procession passing the Volta monu- 
ment, which was illuminated. In the evening the English 
electricians were entertained at a concert. On Saturday 
morning they visited the electrical installations at Valtellina, 
and on Sunday the grave of Alessandro Volta, where they 
deposited an artistic bronze memorial tablet sent by the Insti- 
tute. The visitors were subsequently entertained by the muni- 
cipality of Como. 

THE committee appointed to advise the Bath City Council 
what to do with the offer made by the Bath Electric Tramways 
Company to acquire the electric-lighting works on a lease of 
thirty-two years, has decided practically unanimously to recom- 
mend that the offer, be not accepted, and that the Corporation 
do not consider further the question of parting with the works 
under any circumstances. The offer was to pay to the Cor- 
poration, as rental, sufficient every year to pay the-interest and 
sinking fund on the present capital (110,000/.), and the com- 
pany said they would also pay the Corporation, by instalments 
spread over the period of-the lease, the sum of 5,100/., which 
represents the actual cost to the rates of the undertaking 
These two sums.together represent an annual rental of 6,669/., 
but as the Corporation can already rely on a gross profit of 
that amount the offer was not attractive. The decision not to 
part with the works commits the Corporation to a further large 


capital outlay, probably 50,000/. As, however, the Council are 
not prepared to sanction the immediate outlay of £50,000, the 
committee suggest that half of the scheme representing that 
amount be carried out during the current year, and the balance 
the following year. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE foundation-stone has been laid of the Bishop Latimer 

Memorial Church in Handsworth New Road, Winson Green. 
A MOVEMENT is in progress at Putney in the direction of 

erecting a hospital at a cost of about 20,000/. 


A TENDER of 596/. for the erection of a new Welsh 
Wesleyan church at Glyndyfrdwy has been accepted. The 
highest of the four tenders received was 6317. 

THE erection of the building at Hendon which is to serve 
as a storehouse for the newspapers at present in the British 
Museum is to be proceeded with without delay, and it is hoped 
that within three years the place will be ready for the transfer 
of the papers to their new home. The total estimated cost, 
including the purchase of the site, is stated to be 18,000/. 

IT is proposed to build a new parsonage in place of the 
present building at Royton. The site, hitherto held on a 999 
years’ lease, has now for a nominal sum been conveyed by the 
Roman Catholic lord of the manor, Sir Percival Radcliffe, to 
the vicar and churchwardens for the purpose of a parsonage 
house. The building is estimated to cost about 1,900/ 

THE foundation-stone of a new drill-hall which is being 
erected on the banks of the Rheidol, Aberystwyth, was laid on 
Tuesday. The drill-hall will be 130 feet long by 68 broad, and 
will contain rooms for officers, non-commissioned officers and 
men, harness-room, armoury and a detached magazine 

At Tipton the memorial-stone was laid on the 13th inst. of 
the. Park Methodist New Connexion church school. The 
building is connected with the Oldbury circuit, and is situated 
in close proximity to the Victoria Park. Itis being erected 
by Mr. Walker from plans prepared by Mr. J. Dallow, at a cost 
of 5007, and will provide seating accommodation for 200 people. 

AT ameeting of Kingswinford Rural Council on Wednesday, 
Mr. Horne presiding, the Clerk read a letter from the Local 
Government Board relating to the sewerage scheme, for which 
the Council are asking for a loan of 70,000/. The Department 
had made certain suggestions which the Clerk stated would 
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considerably increase the estimated cost of the scheme, and in | taining dupl cate syphons to carry the sewage to the Bromwich 
reply to the Council’s request that the Department would | site for treatment. The Council discussed at some length 
eceive a deputation they now wrote that they thought no | what method should be adopted for the treatment of the 
practical advantage was likely to result from an interview, and | sewage. The Local Government Board have already sanc- 
hey asked for written replies to the points to which they called | tioned a scheme for the chemical] precipitation in tanks and 
ittention It was resolved that the replies should be drafted | coke breeze filters, the total cost of which is estimated to be 
it a special meeting of the Council. 44,7922. Compared with this, Messrs. Beesley, Son & Nichols, 

THE foundation-stone of an important extension of the | the engineers of the scheme, estimate the cost of the works 
Shelsea workhouse, situated off King’s Road, was laid on the | necessary for septic treatment at 111,3697, but whereas the 
‘th inst. The new buildings, the contract price of which is | annual cost of the chemical treatment would be 1,241/, that of 
\2,8252, will provide accommodation for 200 additional | the septic treatment would be only 150/ Capitalising the 
nmates, the present workhouse buildings housing from 700 to | annual cost in each for thirty years, and adding to the capital 
00, while the infirmary has beds for about 4co. When the | cost, the respective amounts are :—Chemical precipitation 
lew buildings are completed an important object will have | treatment, 82,022/,; septic treatment 115,869/. A very much 
een achieved, for the Guardians will be in a position to | larger area of land would also be necessary than that provided 
ispense with the branch workhouse at Fairfield House, | for the original scheme. A proposal by the Mayor that the 
‘ooting. With all the indoor poor at one establishment a | scheme for chemical precipitation be proceeded with was 
reat saving in the cost of administration will, it is hoped, be | defeated in,favour of an amendment by Alderman J. Millington, 
ffected. In addition to dormitories and day-rooms for the that the question of treatment be deferred with a view to 
mates and mess and recreation-rooms for the officers, the | obtaining further information. 


xtension will comprise a new board-room and committee- —_—_—_—___ 
yoms and relief offices. . VARIETIES, 

Mr. J. THOMPSON, jun., harbour engineer, Dundee, has ‘ ; 
sued a report to the members of Dundee Harbour Board on DINGWALL Town Council have resolved to offer a site fo 
roposals for the improvement and reconstruction of Dundee | 4 Public monument to the late Major-General Sir Hector 
ver jetties at the east end of the harbour. The trustees have | Archibald Macdonald. ; 
rovisionally agreed to adopt a system of ferro-concrete piling A NEw school is shortly to be built at Crayford, Kent, the 
milar to.what obtains at Southampton, and the figures given | architect for which is Mr. Morgan, of 43 Cannon Street, 
y the engineer are on the basis of an amended scheme, the | London, 

‘iginal cost being nearly 20,00c/. The engineet’s estimate of THE City Temple is to be closed in June next for the 
ie cost of a new wharf on a parallel line 1o feet further into purpose of renovating the building and the introduction of a 
le river is put at 13,900/., with 8,5o0/. for warehouses and the | new and up-to- date system of heating and ventilation. 

yst of dredging, making a tota of 22,400/. On a plan showing A PRIVATE view of picture-miniatures painted by Mr. 
ie wharf extended into the Tiver 15 feet the cost is put at | Charles Sainton, R.I, is to take place in the Quest Gallery, 
}200/ , the wharf proper costing 14,7co/., and warehouse and 172 New Bond Street, W, on Tuesday, April 21. The collec. 
edging 8,502/., while at a line 110 feet further into the river | tion will include the paintings on ivory by Mr. Sainton ‘that 
€ total cost would be 30,500/, 18,030/. being required for the | are the properties of H.M. the Queen and of H.R.H' the 
harf and 12,500/ for warehouse and dredging. In the report | Prince of Wales. In order to show the manner in which the 
is stated that probably the most suitable plan would be that | artist works, the original studies made for the picture- 
timated at 23,200/, miniatures are to be on view. Further, in the collection 

AT a recent meeting of the Worcester City Council the | will be included a few of the artist’s water-colour drawings and 
ader of Mr James Dickson, of Townsend, St. Albans, for | some of his smaller pictures in oil. 

,8417, was accepted to carry out the necessary outfall sewers MR. J. MILLER CARR (of Messrs Doulton’s, Ltd.) will read a 
d provide an iron tunnel beneath the bed of the Severn, con- | paper before the Society of Architects next Thursday. The 
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“subject will be ‘‘Modern Terra- cotta, Constructional Faience 
and Keramic Mural Decoration.” The lecture will be illus- 
trated by working details, cartoons, photographs and actual 
exainples of work. 


THE great screen organ in York Minster, which has been 
rebuilt at a cost of nearly 5,co:/, was on Wednesday morning 
dedicated by the Archbishop of York, and reopened by Sir 
Walter Parratt, Master of the King’s Music and organist of 
St George’s Chapel, Windsor The work. of rebuilding has 
occupied twelve months, and the organ is now considered to 
tbe one of the finest in the country. 

ARCHITECTS who have designed fire-stations. are requested 
to communicate with Mr.. Frederick R. Farrow, F.R.[.B.A., 
of 29 New Bridge Street, EC, not later than Saturday, 
April 25, with the view of the possible exhibition of perspec- 
tives, elevations, photographs, or plans of modern stations in 
the architectural group of the impending International Fire 
Exhibition at Earl’s Court. 

A REREDOS has just been erected in the church of St. 
Michael and All Angels, Howe Bridge, from designs of Messrs. 
Austin & Paley, the architects of the church. ‘The reredos is 
of Italian marble, the upper part of the panels being filled 
with mosaics executed: in Venice from designs of Messrs. 
Shrigley & Hunt. . On each side of the reredos arcading in red 
Devonshire marble extends to the north and south wall of the 
chancel. Lieutenant-Colonel Philip Fletcher, the donor, has 
also presented a new brass altar cross. These gifts were 
‘dedicated on Easter Eve. 


A MEETING of the East of Scotland Engineering Associa- 
tion was held on the 25th ult. at 18 George Street, Edinburgh, 
Mr. J D Gibson presiding, when a paper was read by Mr. 
James Pirie, C.E., on “The Protection of: Iron and Steel 
Structures.” The necessity for protecting such structures from 
-oxidation was pointed out, and most of the ordinary methods 
of doing so described. The advantages and disadvantages of 
the various materials used for the different paints were gone 
into, the author stating a preference for red lead as an under 
coating, finished with iron oxide. The imperative necessity 
of having a perfectly clean surface to paint and the usefulness 
of the sand blast for insuring this was also remarked upon. 
Mr. Pirie was awarded a hearty vote of thanks for his paper. 
Mr. C. J. Brown, C.E, exhibited and described a number of 
lantern views of railway work, principally of bridge renewals 
and similar matters. 
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CORPORATION CONTRACTS. 


AT the Ayr Town Council meeting a discussion took pla 
regarding the Town Clerk’s fees for legal contracts in conne 
tion with Corporation work. A minute of the finance cor 

mittee bore that the contractors for the heating of the toy 
hall had requested the Corporation to relieve them of the 
half of the expense of the contract, but the committee refus; 
to entertain the application. Bailie Allan proposed that 
their schedules in future, over and above indicating th 
contractors would have to enter into a legal contra 
they should state the sum they would probably have 
pay. It was evident that firms had been misled as 
the sums they would have to pay. It touched his (Bail 
Allan’s) honour to some extent ; he felt a little ashamed of 
although he was only guilty in a corporate capacity. Thy 
were carrying out a practice somewhat original and singul: 
Certainly if it was not original it was unrivalled in the charg 
made for these documents. It would be more creditable if th, 
could state in their schedules the amount to be paid. 
Craig said he understood it* was stated in the schedule 
Provost Templeton said it was stated that they would require 
pay half the cost. Bailie Tait said it was explained that the su 
could not be ascertained till the contract was completed. De 
of Guild Allan thought the proper way would be for tl 
burgh to pay the whole sum. If they adopted Bailie Allar 
suggestion contractors would put that in the schedule, and t¢] 
contract would be to that extent higher. Mr. T. Your 
thought it would be a good plan to havea scale of charge 
and a note fixed to every specification. He had suggested th 
long ago The Provost said.that might be a better plan. F 
moved that it be remitted to the sub-finance committee to dra 
up a scale, and report to the finance committee. 

The Town Clerk (Mr. A.G Young): I object to this dray 
ing up of scales, because you have no power to do anything | 
the kind Bailie Allan states that I charge more than tl 
ordinary fees. I give a distinct denial to that... 

Bailie Allan : I never said anything of the kind. i 

The Clerk: You insinuated that I did; you said it w: 
abnormal. 

Bailie Allan: I said we were evidently carrying out a pra’ 
tice different from any other Corporation, but I never for 
moment insinuated that Mr. Young charged higher than other 
for if he did such a thing why the auditor would check ne 
once. 
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The Clerk: Show me any Corporation that is charged 
‘erent from us. 

Bailie Allan: Tell me any Corporation that charges at all. 
u have been challenged to do so before. 

‘Mr. Craig: In view of what has taken place I think this 
sussion should drop. The matter was then allowed to drop. 


EGYPTIAN WORKS. 


his report on Egypt and the Soudan Lord Cromer says 
ton- previous occasions he alluded to the great want of 
lic buildings in Egypt. No less than £E1,078,000 has been 
it on the construction of these buildings during the past six 
‘s, but large sums of money must yet be expended before it 
be said that all the departments of the State are properly 
sed. The demands for new buildings are, indeed, in- 
sing year by year. The question of repairs and mainten- 
» is also becoming one of much importance. Nearlv 
j0,000 was spent under this head during the past year, and 
i this large amount of money is quite inadequate to meet 
necessities of the case. The amount spent on new build- 
in 1902 was £E154,000. The Egyptological Museum in 
o was completed. The Arab Museum and Khedivial 
ary was well advanced ; the transfer of the collections has 
menced. The Agricultural College is practically finished. 
‘construction of the School of Law is well advanced. The 
‘es of the Governor, as also the new Post Office at Port 
|, are both nearly completed. A sum of 4Et5,co> was 
ton model workshops at Cairo. The tobacco store and 
oms warehouses at Alexandria were completed. Several 
courts, prisons and Government offices were constructed in 
rovinces. 

‘he cadastral survey progressed steadily in 1902. The 
2ys of the provinces of Menoufieh and Fayoum have been 
dleted, and those of Galioubieh and Dakahlieh commenced. 

| the completion of these two latter provinces, the whole of 
Jelta will have been surveyed. The triangulation of the 

+h and Girgeh provinces has also been commenced. The 

orological Service has furnished daily weather reports ; 

rams are exchanged daily between Alexandria and various 

terranean ports. It is hoped that very shortly this 

gement will be extended to Cyprus, The new observatory 

ings at Helouan have just been commenced. The work 

e Geological Survey has consisted mostly of collecting 

sr specimens from the Eocene strata of the western desert. 


Parties have also been engaged in an examination of the 
cataracts and of the desert lying to the east of Cairo. 

The Caisse de la Dette granted £E20,000 some while ago 
to be spent on improving the streets of Cairo. Some delay 
occurred in deciding how the money should be employed. The 
question has, however, now been settled. The sum allotted 
will enable about two miles of road to be laid down with 
asphalte. There will for the time being be no increase in the 
cost of maintenance, the asphalte company having agreed to 
keep the new roads in order for a term of twenty years. A 
further heavy expenditure will be required if all the principal 
streets in Cairo are to be metalled. It is, however, satis‘actory 
to know that a commencement has been made. During the 
course of last year the scavenging and watering service of 
Cairo was taken over by the Sanitary Department. The whole 
of the town is now cleansed and watered daily, except in those 
quarters where the roads are in such a condition that it is 
impossible for carts to pass. In view of the great increase of 
traffic, the question of constructing a second bridge over the 
Nile at Cairo is becoming one of some urgency. ; 

The most important work of the antiquities service during 
the past year has been the transfer of the collections from the 
Ghizeh Museum to the new building in Cairo. The removal 
of the cases began on December 3, 1gor, and by July 13, 
1go2, the last train-load of objects was removed. By Sep- 
tember 10 the collections were completely arranged and 
classified in the new building. That such a work should have 
been possible in so short a period of time, without the loss or 
destruction of a single object, is a feat of which M Maspero 
and his very competent staff have every reason to be proud. 
At Karnak the foundations of those columns of -the great hall, 
which collapsed in 1899, have been rebuilt. At Abydos and 
Edfou the roofs have been repaired. M Maspero reports, 
however, that several of the monuments are still in a 
dangerous state, more especially at Kom Ombo and Edfou. 
Some interesting discoveries were made last year in the course 
of excavation.. At Karnak fourteen royal colossi have been 
brought to light, among them being one of an unknown king. 
At Sakkarah, the tomb of one of the earlier kings, whose 
monunient already existed at Abydos, has been discovered. The 
catalogue has made good progress. Four new volumes have 
been published, viz., those of “Vases en Faience,” “Royal 
Tombs and Monuments” and “Greek Pottery and Stele of 
the Middle Empire” Five other volumes are in the press, and 
six more are in course of preparation. 
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‘ About £E7,600 was spent on the preservation of Arab | 


monuments during the past year, £E4,000 of this sum being 
yprovided by the State, and the balance by the Wakf Adminis- 
tration. It will be borne in mind that, in March 1896, a grant 
of £E20,0co was made by the Caisse de la Dette, to be ex- 
pended on the preservation and repair of these monuments 
Of this amount, £E18,000 has now been spent The balance 
of £E2,0co was reserved for expenditure on Coptic monuments 
In 1902, an additional grant of £E2,500 was made by the 
Caisse de la Dette. As regards Coptic monuments, it is 
satisfactory to know that an arrangement has at last been made 
with the Patriarch. Work has been commenced on one of the 
principal churches in Cairo. The estimated cost of the repairs 
is £E1,200, of which one-half will be paid by the Patriarch at 
the rate of E200 a year. Up to the end of 1902 a sum of 
£E700 had already been spent. 


BRADFORD TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 


THE finance and general purposes committee of the Bradford 
Corporation have passed the recommendation of a_ sub- 
committee “that the extension of the town hall and municipal 
buildings be forthwith proceeded with.” The town hall at 
Bradford, which is modelled on the lines of that at Manchester, 
has long been inadequate for the administration of the city, 
and one of the chief considerations that helped to bring the 
Corporation to a decision was the fact that at present an outlay 
of nearly 1,000/. per annum is being incurred in rent, rates, 
&c., for the housing of important departments away from the 
town hall. This decision of the finance and general purposes 
committee, if it be ratified by the City Council, will mean the 
erection of a new building at the rear of the present town hall 
and upon the site of the old conditioning-house, as well as 
the addition of another storey to the present town hall. The 
cost of the work is estimated at 75,000/., and the plans 
have been drawn by the city architect (Mr. Edwards), 
Mr. Norman Shaw, RA, is acting as consulting architect. 
Mr. Edwards, in the plans which have been ‘approved, has 
provided for the housing of all departments at the town hall. 
There will be a new council chamber, having accommodation 
for 102 members, the seating being arranged in tiers of circular 
benches. The chamber will also have two side galleries for 
the public, each capable of accommodating fifty-four persons. 
Then there will be a new mayor’s parlour and luncheon-room, 
_ with large banqueting-hall, ante-room, robing-room, &c. The 


present council chamber will be converted into a second poli 
court, and new offices for the chief constable (Mr. Jose 
Farndale) and his staff are allotted on the ground floor of t 
present building. The city coroner (Mr. J. G. Hutchinso 
will be provided with a better court and the town hall supe 
intendent with new quarters. The floor levels of the n 
premises will be made to correspond with those in the old, 
that no steps will occur in the main corridors of communic 
tion. By this extension the floor space of the town hall will 
increased by 52,300 feet. It was Mr. Norman Shaw w 
recommended the addition of another storey to the prese 
building, and it is anticipated that this alteration, besides py 
viding fine rooms ard offices, will very much improve t 
appearance of the hall . 


CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERIN 


SIR GEORGE BARCLAY BRUCE, past president of the Instituti 
of Civil Engineers, last week presented the certificates won 
the students of the Crystal Palace Company’s School 
Practical Engineering during the past term. 

The reports of the examiners having been read by Wy 
Maurice Wilson, the vice-principal, Sir George Bruce address 
those present, and referring to the reports, said they were; 
very glad to have laid before them testimony so reassuring 
to the value of the Crystal Palace School of Engineering. | 
was told that it was twenty-five years since his last visit tot 
school, and the impression made upon his mind by what 
had seen that day was that the Institution had not stood st 
but that it had advanced with the times. When he was ab 
there was little scientific teaching, and the great want in o 
common schools to-day was teaching in scientific subjects. } 
was quite sure that what a boy learnt in early life of scien: 
mathematics and physics would stick in his mind afterwar 
but unfortunately schools did not give that kind of instructio 
We English were told that we were very silly people, that we we 
nothing like the Germans and Americans, and that we we 
altogether behindhand. He did not believe that, but hed 
think we ought to do more for education in mathematics ai 
science in our schools and colleges He recommended t 


students to learn all they could of their profession while th 
were at an institution, when they had someone to guide ai 
In conclusion he urged them to do their best 


direct them. 
keep up the tradit ons of a great profession. 
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The certificates were then distributed, Mr. C. T. Richard- 
a being awarded the medal of the School of Art, Science 
d Literature for having obtained during his course through 
: school the necessary eight certificates, none being below 
rd in order of merit. 

On the motion of Mr. J. A. Botham, assistant manager of 
; Crystal Palace Company, a hearty vote of thanks was 
-orded the examiners. 

Mr. E. de B. Saunderson, Mr. A. T. Bean and Mr. Sidney 
vtell. replied, and all.joined in congratulating the students on 
. work done in the several departments. 

Mr. J W. Wilson, the principal, stated that some 1,570 
dents had passed through the school, which had been in 
stence about thirty years. They did not try to cram students 
y in theory, but gave them practical instruction. He men- 
jed that one of their old students had been in charge of the 
rk on Kew Bridge, which was to be opened shortly by the 


1g. 
A vote of thanks to Sir George Bruce concluded the 
ceedings. 


STORM-FELLED TIMBER IN IRELAND. 


GREAT many trees were cast down in various parts of 
land in the recent gale, and there is difficulty in dealing 
h them. The Irish Forestry Society has prepared the 
owing suggestions to meet the case :— 

The economical handling and preservation of fallem trees 
1x a destructive gale is one of the most serious of all 
ctical forestry problems. In Ireland more especially the 
‘m of Thursday, February 26, and Friday, the 27th, is 
eved to have done more damage to woods, parks and 
atations than anything experienced since the ‘big wind” 
1839. The barometer acted most erratically on the night 
early morning of the gale we have mentioned. The lowest 
Jing was 28°49, and occurred between three and four o’clock 
Friday morning, and it was between 2.30 and 4 30 A.M. that 
st of the damage to timber took place. 

In the Phoenix Park, near Dublin, above 3,000 trees were 
soted or broken off, and 54 of the permanent labourers of 
Park and 20 extra labourers were employed at a considerable 
a cost in clearing the roads and ground. Four hundred men 
1e 21st Lancers were also employed for two days in clearing 
road behind the Viceregal Lodge so that the military could 
it in passing to or from the Park. To an advertisement 


for the sale and removal of the fallen timber only one dealer 
replied, and the terms offered were so small and the time limit 
for the removal so excessively deferred that the offer he made 
had to be declined. 

All over the counties, from Waterford to Dublin and north- 
wards to Drogheda, trees are prostrate by the thousand. At 
Carton and Straffan great devastation has taken place amongst 
both ornamental as well as forest trees, 5,0co trees having been’ 
counted on the estate at Straffan alone This is nothing, how- 
ever, to what took place at Knockdrum Castle, Westmeath, 
where 60,000 trees were blown down, and over 40,0CO are said 
to be prostrate in the plantations and woods of Emo Park. near’ 
Portarlington, Queen’s County 

The immediate problem before us consists of two main 
heads, viz. firstly, how best and most cheaply to preserve the 
best of the fallen timber; and secondly, how best to replace the 
loss by replanting new or young trees. As the latter operation 
cannot now be entertained on any large scale until the autumn 
of this year, attention must be turned at once to storing the 
best of the timber now down in view of a future demand. No 
doubt a large proportion will lie as it fell until next winter, 
seeing that at present both farm and garden work is in full 
progress, and men and horses fully employed in other neces- 
sary work that cannot be kept waiting. As we have seen, the 
clearing of roads and ornamental grounds has already been a 
heavy tax in time and cost of labour. é 

Wherever possible, the best way of dealing with fallen 
timber in woods will be to dress or trim the trunks, sawing” 
them into the most convenient and useful lengths, say multiples 
of 7 or 9 feet, and finally stacking them on sleepers or bearers 
of inferior quality, so as to guard against ground damp or earth 
moisture. Each pile, made as close to convenient roads or 
drives as possible, may then be roofed with the smaller logs, 
birch branches, gorse and bracken and topped with sods or 
corrugated iron sheeting, to throw off rain. The logs may best 
be piled crosswise in alternate layers so as to allow of free 
ventilation, and as so protected will season as well as if in a 
timber yard 

Coming to the treatment of particular kinds of trees, elm is 
next to useless, and there is now no demand for it; it cannot 
be sold, and has in some cases been given away for the sake 
of getting it removed out of the way. A fair market may be 
found for ash, beech, oak and sycamore, and these may be 


' trimmed, measured and advertised, or otherwise offered for 


sale as soon as possible. Very heavy logs maybe trimmed 
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and rolled with levers on to smaller logs as sleepers, so as to | might co-operate in procuring labour, proper machinery | 
allow a current of air to pass all round them. Some timber | other appliances to deal with the timber. It was suggested, 
trees such as beech, horse chestnut and sycamore do not | him that in such an emergency as this the Army Reserve m 
store well, and should be cleared and disposed of as soon as | or at least some of them, might be utilised in repairing | 


possible. disaster, and. he concludes by expressing a hope which 
All other trunks may be stacked or rolled on to sleepers as | cordially re-echo, viz, that ‘‘the havoc, and the carnage, and 
above recommended. unsightly desolations of the winter of 1903 may evolve inj 


No matter how the timber is stored for seasoning and | lasting and national blessing.” 
future sale or utilisation, the cost of. clearing the woods will be 

very large, no matter how cheap the local labour, or how good TLRISR RG SOE Try 
and suitable mechanical appliances may be. 

The same excess of Tae which helped to loosen the SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 
earth around the roots of the fallen trees, and so rendered them | AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers held at the Ro 
unable to resist the gale, has also rendered most woods and | United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday eveni; 
plantations quite impassable for timber hauling at the present | April 6, Mr J. Patten Barber, president, in the chair, a pa, 
time, hence either leaving the trees as they fell until next | was read on “Road. Maintenance and Administration,” | 
winter, or roughly stacking and protecting them as we now | Mr. Robert J. Thomas, M.Inst.C.E. : 
recommend, are the only practicable alternatives. Eventually Prefacing his remarks by emphasising the’ necessity| 
portable steam or other sawmills may rip up the timber in the | keeping to the legal definition of a “main road ” in discuss. 
woods where it now lies, and so minimise the hauling difficulty. | roads, the author stated that there were now 26,978 miles 
In many cases the old stumps will be left to rot in the ground, | main roads in England and Wales, as compared with 18,07¢ 
except where passages for hauling timber or machinery must | 1889, and that sixty county councils were responsible for the 
be made. When stumps must be removed Nobel’s dynamite | whether they maintained them directly, allowed., dist 
cartridges are efficient and cheap in the hands of careful men, | councils to do so, or had to leave them to the control, of urt 
or the firmly-anchored engine of a steam plough and.its wire | authorities entitled to keep the maintenance in their, o: 
cable may be utilised in dragging large trunks to the stacks | hands. He also stated that forty of these county councils h 
or for removing old stumps. _| adopted direct management, the advantages of which 

In any case this gale has destroyed the profitable sale of | enumerated Discussing materials and pointing out | 
home-grown timber in Ireland for some years to come, and as | enormous growth in the sale of granite during recent years: 
much of it as possible should be stored, seasoned and ripped up | the exclusion of other softer stones, he expressed the opini; 
for utilisation on the home estate. that for country main roads a size not exceeding 13-inch ; 

From all points of view the simple plan of stacking the best | 2-inch gauge was the most desirable, and that too much reliar: 
of the fallen timber in the woods or plantations where it now | should not be placed upon tests made under artificial conditic; 
lies seems to be the least costly and laborious, and the best | not met with in the daily wear and tear of roads.  w. 
that can in the majority of cases be adopted. Giving the results of tests made in actual wear, he stat! 

We fear that Irish timber will be a drug in the local markets | that on a country main road, granite surface, steam rolled, wi 
for a long time to come, and in some cases we have heard of | an ascertained traffic of 100,000 collars per annum, the act! 
wood buyers having actually demanded premiums for removing | wear averaged 1 inch in five years, that 15 inch wear to; 


fallen timber in addition to the value of the timber removed. place along the 7 feet in centre, and rather more than $ in| 

One patent result of the gale has been to show the lack of | along each of the 6 feet 6-inch sides, ; 
woodcraft ability in the case of ordinary labourers, who are After discussing steam rolling, scarifying, cleansing al 
practically helpless in dealing with disasters of this kind. . watering, he defended road labourers against unmerit 


Since the above was written a letter from the Recorder, Sir attacks, and expressed his conviction that, as a class, they we 
Frederick R. Falkiner, to the Jyish. Times of March 31, far in advance of their predecessors and equal to the labci 
Suggests that as some millions of trees have fallen, owners employed in any other industry. | 
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On Fires in Tall Buildings and Water Supply to Mansions. 


) MERRYWEATHER’S PATENT LIFT SPRINKLERS, as at | 
i Whitehall Court, Grosvenor Hotel, &c. 


{| MERRYWEATHER’S FEMALE FIRE DRILL PAMPHLET. | 
!: —How to Form Private Brigades.—How to Escape from | 
Tall Buildings. 
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weak to touch a fire on the upper floors. ‘The “ Pressure Experienced Engineers sent to all parts to Survey and Submit Reports 
Augmentor” is the only remedy. | on existing Water Supplies. 


1 MERRYWEATHER’S ‘‘CHUTE” FIRE ESCAPE.—The | 
| acknowledged simplest Fire Escape. For £10 you are 


practically secure. 


} MERRYWEATHER’S INSPECTION OF FIRE APPLI- 
i ANCES by Experts who know their business. 


| MERRYWEATHER’S PATENT METROPOLE FIRE HY- 
i DRANTS.—Will not set fast. Occupies very little space. 
These Valves have been in use at the Hétel Métropole for 
nearly 20 years, and have not cost 1d. for repairs. Architects 
should call and see this Valve. 
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Oil Engine and Pump. “ Hatfield ” Pump and Motor. 
IRE—ELECTRIC LIGHTING. Merryweather’s Three Creat Specialties :— 
Until now many householders have avoided Electric Light WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS. 


owing to damage from firee MERRY WEATHER & SONS are FIRE PROTECTION OF MANSIONS. 
the pioneers of Safe Electric Lighting, their knowledge of fire ; 


prevention enabling them to combine highest efficiency with FIRE DRILL FOR Hous 
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The system in force in Buckinghamshire until recently, | tax would necessarily diminish 
hereby the County Council contributed towards all other roads, | increased. Having referred 
as described, also the improvements effected in the roads. amendments which were desirable in highway law, he pointed. 

Referring to metropolitan and town streets, and to the | out how difficult, if not impossible, it would be to make every 
‘aggerated statements made relative to the streets of foreign | county or district pay an equal share of the country’s road bill, 
wns being so much better than those in London, the author | unless the nationalisation of every highway was effected, 
stanced towns in Russia which had been held up as patterns, | Failing that, a contribution of one-half the cost would bea 
though they were anything but satisfactory. He laid stress partial remedy, or the creation of one highway authority in 
the unique size of the Metropolis, its variations of climate each county would equalise matters so far as each county was 
d temperature, the phenomenal traffic and particularly the | concerned. 
wer which companies had been given by Parliament to cut Stating that agriculture, with its 1 
en and block streets, and which was exercised to such an capital, was entitled to every consideration when the motor-car 
tent that the rights and access of the public to their own industry, with its 4,000,000/, obtained so much attention, he 
oroughfares were already small and fleeting, and the cost of expressed the opinion that the introduction of cheap, reliable 
;toration of surfaces enormous, all which might be obviated | motors for agricultural work would make powerful allies where 
‘subways were constructed and the companies compelled to Sympathy was now at a discount. 

»ve their pipes and cables into them. He expressed the 
Hison that slow traffic should be better regulated, that vehicles 
‘guld be kept close to the near side of the street, that omni- 
}ses should stop at fixed points and that the loading or un- 


as the number of motors 
to numerous alterations and 


96,700,000/. of invested 


| ding of railway and other goods vans should be nrohibited ELECTRIC-POWER DISTRIBUTION, 
busy thoroughfares. THE way in which the country is now being mapped out into.’ 
Miimitting the necessity for tramways in large towns, and | districts for electric-power distribution, writes a correspondent 


ir help in solving the housing question, the author strongly | of the Z7mes, indicates a change in industrial conditions which 
jrocated that country roads should be widened to 4o feet | will probably prove to be second only to that which occurred 
‘ere a double line of tramways was laid, in order to provide | during the early part of the last century, when the steam-engine 
east 12 feet of metalled roadway at each side. He suggested | superseded water-mills and other still more primitive sources. 
t traction-engine traffic would be far less objectionable to | of energy. This change is proceeding apace, although it 
travelling public if drivers were licensed and could be dealt | appears to attract comparatively little public attention, Already 
‘h for inconsiderate and obstructive ‘conduct. fourteen schemes have been put forward, covering almost the 
Dealing with motor-cars, he said that from his experience | whole of the most important manufacturing area of the country, 
‘hat form of locomotion the greatest need was the reduction including the Clyde Valley, the North-East Coast district, 
dust and mud on granite roads, but that the question of | Lancashire, the chief industrial part of Yorkshire, the busiest 
‘itional expense incurred in doing so was one which had to | part of the MidJands, a large part of the metropolitan area, 


considered. and the South Wales iron and steel-making centres, besides 
As to hill-lowering schemes, he expressed the view that this | other districts. 
k meant more difficulties and expense than appeared at first It is for the smaller users of power that this new develop- 


it, and that, as residents in hilly localities should not be | ment has the greatest importance. Some years ago, when a 
2d upon to pay more than their share for such work, the | scheme for power distribution by compressed air was being 
should be a national one. proposed, Sir Frederick Bramwell made an exhaustive inquiry 
New road construction for motor and other fast traffic he | into the cost of power to small consumers owning their own 
not consider feasible, but suggested that the cost of steam-engines in the Birmingham district. It was then found 
ming existing roads in rural districts sufficiently to provide | that for steam-engines of from four to twenty-five horse-power 
y, hard track might be borne by the State, a tax at per | the consumption of fuel ranged from 36 Ibs. to 84 lbs. of coal 
/per car being levied sufficient for its up-keep, and which | per indicated horse-power per hour. When it is remembered 
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that with steam-engines of large size one-horse power can be 
generated for one hour by burning about 1} to 2 Ibs. of coal, it 
will be seen how large a margin there is here to work upon. 
The saving in fuel, however, is but one advantage, and that by 
no means the greatest, offered to a small-power user. To look 
after an engine and boiler a skilled man is needed, and space 
is occupied ; the chances of breakdown and stoppage of work 
at critical times are incomparably greater with small engines, 
generally not too well looked after ; the nuisance of having 
coal brought into works, summonses for smoke nuisance, 
‘besides several other matters of a like nature, often make the 
engine and boiler more trouble than any other feature The 
difference between this and simply switching on current will 
be apparent. 

One of the most important of the new electricity supply 
undertakings is that which has obtained Parliamentary powers 
for the rich Yorkshire district, to which reference has already 

‘been made The Yorkshire Electric Power Company have 
commissioned Mr. H. F. Parshall, M.Inst.C E., to inquire into 
the question of electric-power supply on their behalf, and his 
report gives some figures which may be taken as typical, and 
«will be of interest in connection with this subject. The district 
which the company is authorised to supply has an area of 
approximately 1,800 square miles, in which are the five county 
‘boroughs of Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, Leeds and Shef- 
“field, besides urban, rural and local authorities, the total popu- 
dation being over 2} millions. The company has not entirely 
.a free hand over the whole of the district, but in certain cases 
‘must make terms with the corporation authorities. These 
matters, however, are not of interest in connection with our 
present subject. It may, however, be stated that in this case, 
as in others, the scheme is welcomed by the large-power users 
of the district, many of whom gave evidence in support of the 
Bill when it came forward ; indeed, those who have expressed 
themselves favourably to the undertaking in this way, or by 
taking shares in the company, represent the employment of 
161,614 hands and 118,031 horse-power. Nothing could be of 
better augury for the success of the various electrical distribu- 
tion schemes than the way in which they have been supported 
by power-users. 

It has been roughly estimated that 2,000,000 horse-power is 
used in this district. This may be an excessive estimate, but 
1,000,000 horse-power is said to have been accounted for. It 
is intended to erect at first a station between Huddersfield and 
Dewsbury which will contain a plant capable of generating 
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10,000 kilowatts, half the installation of machinery being pro- 
vided for at first. One kilowatt is equal to 1°341 horse-power, 
The present arrangement is to establish four generating 
stations in various parts of the district. The cost of the} 
station, sub-stations, transmission plant, &c., for a 10,000- 
kilowatt plant would be about 448,o00/ .Of this sum about) 
330,co2/, would go for the steam-engines and boilers and other, 
generating or transmission plant. The cost of operating such 
a plant, including rents, rates, taxes, depreciation and manage-| 
ment is estimated at 44,8557 per annum. Taking these figures) 
as a basis and adding other charges incidental to the formation | 
and working of the undertaking, Mr. Parshall finds that elec-| 
tricity can be generated by a 10,000-kilowatt plant at a cost of 
0°652a@ per Board of Trade unit for a 25 per cent. load factor ; 
or if fora 5,000-kilowatt plant, at 0729¢ These figures | 
not include interest on capital and sinking fund. | 
The effect of load factor—that is, the proportion of the 
quantity of current demanded to the maximum demand—is| 
remarkable, and some interesting diagrams are given by Mr.. 
Parshall in his report. For instance, with a load factor of| 
only 457 per cent., which would represent the maximum de-| 
mand for 10) hours per quarter, the cost of current would be, 
29d per unit; whilst if the load factor were 73 per cent, or| 
1,600 hours per quarter, the cost would go down to 0°35d. per 
unit, or somewhat over a farthing (0 26075d@) per horse-power| 
per hour. A Board of Trade unit equals 1,000 watt-hours, and 
a thousand watts are equal to 1°341-horse-power. Therefore, 
one-horse power exerted for an hour would equal 0°746 Board) 
of Trade unit. Perhaps from 500 to 709 hours would be the 
usual demand made by factories, and that would give a selling} 
price approximately about 11d. per unit as an average, or| 
eight-tenths of a penny per horse-power per hour. In 
working out his figures Mr. Parshall brings forward a fact per- 
haps not fully recognised. The cost of production is reduced 
by increasing the size of plant and the volume of output. This,) 
of course, is a well-known fact with most industrial processes ; 
but in this case of electrical generation when a production of 
100,000 horse-power is reached the increase in profits becomes) 
negligible, and the undertaking may be considered in full) 
swing when the capacity reaches 69,000 kilowatts. A plant of 
that size would need a capital of about two and three-quarter’ 
millions sterling, and on the figurés.as to cost and selling price| 
given would pay’ interest at 9} pzr cent.; whilst the smaller} 
10,000 kilowatt plant would show a profit of only 5°83 per cent. 
on a capital of something over half a million sterling. | 
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THE WEEK. 


THE competition for the proposed town hall in 
Durban attracted twenty-eight: designs, and if it were not 
for the uncertainty surrounding all things African the 
number would no doubt be much larger. One-half came 
from England. The authorities have acted in a rather 
autocratic manner. As the building is likely to cost a 
quarter of a million sterling the people of Durban should 
have been granted an opportunity of seeing suggestions of 
the different kinds of municipal offices obtainable for that 
outlay, but a view of the drawings was denied the public. 
Out of the twenty-eight designs six have been selected 
as entitling the authors to take part in the second com- 
petition. Mr. Rosarts, of Natal, was assessor. They are 
by the following architects: —Mr. StREET Wison (Durban), 
Messrs. Wootracott & Hupson (Bulawayo), Mr. H.. L. 
ALDWINCKLE (Johannesburg), Messrs. MircHELL & RayNE 
(London), Mr. W. S. Payne (London), and Messrs. EwAn 
Harpers & Bros. (Birmingham). 


ACCORDING to FERGussoN, the archeology of India 
has been neglected because the country prior to the 
thirteenth century could not be said to possess a history. 
This is the more remarkable since the literature of India 
is represented by some thousands of works. But it never 
occurred to an Indian to record the incidents of his own life 
or the events of: the state or province in which he lived. 
They believed it was a law of destiny to be forgotten. It is, 
however, impossible to avoid having records in some form. 
The stratified rocks, including the earliest formations, reveal 
to us the history of organic life, and in the same way 
countless objects are to be found below the earth’s surface 
which, rightly interpreted, become a history of humanity. 
There were cities in India which have vanished, but there is 
no reason why exploration of their sites might not be as 
Successful as similar operations elsewhere. Great Britain 


should be considered as under an obligation to reveal all 


that is feasible, but the neglect of Indian buildings which 
was so long a characteristic of British rule does not inspire 
confidence among foreigners that our archeological re- 
searches would be pursued with the proper spirit. It was 
partly on that account an International Indian Exploration 
Society was founded at a congress in Paris in 1897. The 
remoteness of the country is an excuse for delay, but last 
year at the Hamburg Congress it was resolved to make an 
attempt. The Germans, who have already exhibited much 
earnestness in archzeology, have formed special committees 
in their principal cities in order to obtain aid towards 
meeting the cost of sending out explorers. The annual 
subscription for members is fixed at 20 marks. It is believed 
the Indian Government will offer facilities for the work, for 
it is not to be supposed the representatives of the Society 
could have other motives than the removal of the darkness 
which envelopes the history of India during a long era, and 
through which the styles of architecture became only “a 
chaos, without purpose or meaning.” 


IN the efforts to ciyilise the Soudan the erection of 
buildings is one of the most important factors. According 
to Sir Recinaip WiNcate, the Governor-General, the 
progress in the rebuilding of Khartoum and other towns in 
the Soudan, notably Wad Medani on the Blue Nile, is 
most marked, and when the heavy cost of transport of 
building material- is‘ taken into consideration, there is 
evidence of no little enterprise on the part of merchants 
and others, who apparently anticipate considerable com- 
mercial development in the not distant future. The con- 
Struction of the British barracks and the Gordon College 
is nearing completion. The majority of ‘the working 
Population are engaged in building, quarrying and brick- 
making. Quarrying at Khartoum has superseded brick- 
making, and the latest houses are of stone with a course of 
bricks every 4 to 6 feet to bind ‘the walls. One advantage 
of the use of stone is that less fuel will be required. 
Attempts have been made to clear the ruins at Soba, the 
remnants of a once great Christian kingdom, of sand and 
farth. It is hoped that the discovery of these ancient 
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relics in the heart of the Soudan will induce lovers of 
antiquities to pay them and Khartoum a visit. The 
antiquities of the Soudan are both numerous and valuable, 
and when funds have been obtained for exploring and 
clearing them further interesting discoveries will no doubt 
be made. In Dongola the houses are now better built. 
In Bahr-el-Ghazal, a region which was subject to continual 
raids, the Dinkas are ‘settling down without fear, and are 
erecting houses near the British posts, All this is satis- 
factory evidence of confidence in the new rule. 


THE usual annual excursions in connection with the 
German Archzological Institute of Athens have commenced. 
The route selected for the first trip allows of visits to 
Corinth, Tiryns, Argos, Mycenz, Epidauros, Nauplia, 
Calamata and Olympia. Afterwards Leukas, Ithaca and- 
Delphi will be seen. Another tour will comprise the 
“gean Sea, gina, Calauria, Eretria, Delos, &c. Before 
the return there will be visits to Knossos, Gurnia and 
Phaestos. ‘There will also be an excursion to the site of 
Troy, where Dr. DérpreLp will explain the ruins and 
deliver an address. Many of those who take part in these 
excursions are Germans who leave home in order to see 
places in which their countrymen have been successful in 
reviving the interest in Greek history and art. Greece is 
now looked upon as a region which owes a debt to 
Germany, for it is supposed that without SCHLIEMANN, 
DoOrRPFELD and Curtius the country would have been nu 
better known than it was in the days of Stuart and 
DODWELL. 


THE case relating to arbitrators’ fees, which a Master of 
the Court considered to be excessive, was, we suppose, affected 
by the withholding of particulars of the charges. Another case 
heard befor: Mr. Justice GRANTHAM on Tuesday suggests 
that in claims for fees it is wise to state the length of time 
occupied by the work. Messrs. ARDRON & Dawson, of 
Westminster, sought to recover damages from Mr. 
EDwarDs, a financier, for breach of contract. Alternatively 
they claimed remuneration for the preparation of plans. 
The defendant was connected with land near the Broadway, 
Westminster, having an area of about 35,000 square feet, 
on which he proposed to erect a six-storey block to 
be arranged as offices, flats and shops. Mr. ARDRON was 
invited to prepare plans and report to show how the site 
could ke most profitably utilised. Plans for buildings which 
were estimated to cost 124,000/, were sent in. ‘The charge 
made was 24 per cent. The defendant denied liability. 
With a case of the kind there is always a possibility of the 
judge declaring there was speculation on the part of 
plaintiffs as well as defendant. Mr. Arpron was able to 
show that the preparation of the plans occupied no less 
than 1,300 working hours, and the alternative claim for 
reasonable remuneration was, therefore, well founded. 
This was recognised by counsel, and a consultation took 
place with Mr. Justice GRANTHAM, when it was decided to 
accept the offer of 500/. by defendant for the work done 
and the costs of the action. 


OnE of the by-laws in force in Bexhill has given rise to 
much discussion within as well as without the town hall. 
The town has of late years expanded, and it is sometimes 
found necessary to enlarge premises used for business as 
well as to convert private houses into shops and offices. 
The by-law in question deals with alterations in a manner 
which, to say the least, is not always uniform. Old build- 
ings can be extended as far as the sites will admit, or, in 
other words, a yard at the rear can be built over. But 
premises erected more recently have to remain in théir 
original state. In that way one class of property is favoured, 
and it is often difficult to decide whether premises are to be 
taken as old or new. There is much agitation in the town 
for such alteration of the by-law as would allow the rear- 
ward extension of buildings provided sufficient space were 
allowed for sanitation. But a majority of the Council are 
opposed to any change. Thecase is only another example 
of the inconvenience which arises from the want of a 
definite plan which would provide for the growth of a town, 
and which should be followed. Most seaside towns appear 
to have come into existence by chance, ard the building 
regulations gerrespond with temporary needs. 
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ENGRAVING IN ENGLAND.” | 
HE kindly Jetter from Sir WALTER GILBEY which we 
published last week revives an old grievance. The 
engraver’s art, and more especially the line engraver’s, has 
of late years fallen out of favour with the public, and the 
change of position is suggested by the absence of its repre- 
sentatives from the list of Royal Academicians and Asso- 
ciates. Nor is there any instruction in engraving given in 
the Academy schools. There is,.of course, some excuse 
for an indifference on the part of the Academicians which 
may be more apparent than real. It is no disrespect to 
the Academy to compare the members to a theatrical 
troupe. Every playgoer is aware that certain classes of 
entertainment which were at one time admired are no 
longer pleasing. The financial success of a theatre abso- 
lutely depends on the extent to which the public is gratified. 
The Royal Academy, in the same way, is as expensive an 
establishment as any ordinary theatre, and it has to rely 
entirely on an annual performance or exhibition for the 
funds required to meet the expenses. It must be obvious 
to all observers that neither the architectural drawings nor 
the engravings give any pleasure to the crowd. The archi- 
tectural room is useful only as a refuge or a semi-solitude 
which serves for confidential conversations. The room 
containing engravings, etchings, drawings in black and 
white and miscellaneous designs is so neglected there is no 
necessity to place a seat within it for visitors. Painting is 
now the pet of the public, and we need not wonder if 
painters demand a monopoly of the power in the Academy, 
which they alone can make prosperous. It is by their works 
the money is earned, and with some right they can claim 
the control of the spending of it. 
It cannot be affirmed that this treatment of engravers 
is a modern innovation. Sir WaLrER GILBEY. quoted a 
few sentences from Wr1LL1aAmM Roscok, the historian, who 
said:—‘“ The principal excellence of an original print is 
equally estimable with that of a painting. We have every 
' condition of design, composition and drawing, and the out- 
line of an engraving or etching is frequently marked with a 
precision which excels that of the painting.” Sir WALTER 
does not realise that those words are sufficient to excite an 
animosity among painters towards engraving. If it could 
be understood that engravings were to be kept. locked up 
in portfolios there would be no rivalry between the 
two arts. But when both are recognised as having a 
common object, which is the. decoration of walls, it is not 
to be expected that the representatives of one art would 
gladly give way to their rivals. When, for instance, we 
look back on the majority of the painters who aspired to. 
be the first Academicians, there is no doubt their works, if 
judged by a, modern standard, would be considered less 
pleasing than engravings by STRANGE, WOOLLETT or GREEN. 
Some of STRANGE’s translations of the Italian masterpieces 
have never been. surpassed, and when fresh from the 
copperplate printer they. must’ have been remarkably 
brilliant objects. There. was consequently a jealousy of 
STRANGE as a..rival. Besides, in :the conflicts _pre- 
ceding the. foundation of the Academy, jhe, as. became 
a man; who took part in the Scottish rebellion and 
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' fought at Culloden, was on the losing side of the 
artists. He tells us himself how the dominant party 
in preparing the scheme for the Academy, ‘‘the more 
effectually to prevent every chance J might have of 
partaking the hcnours they were sharing, proposed that 
nothing less than a total exclusion of engravers should take 
place.” Then, when it was found that such extraordinary - 
narrow-mindedness was absurd in an academy of the arts, 
which was supposed to be a royal creation, STRANGE Was 
passed over, but Bartotozzi, an Italian, was. selected. 
This gave dissatisfaction, and the academical wire-pullers, 
trusting in the public ignorance, declared they had imitated 
the precedent of the French Academy of Arts, from! which 
engravers were excluded. STRANGE happened, to be a- 
member of that body. Then it was said there was a ,mis-. 
take, and it was the practice of St, Luke’s Academy it) 
Rome which had been followed. But the Roman 
Academicians had, in a full assembly, likewise! elected: 
STRANGE to be one of their members. . After this double 
discomfiture, in order to demonstrate there was mo in-i 
difference to engraving as an art, THomas Major, the 
King’s seal-engraver, was elected an Associate. Canot and: 
REVENET, two foreigners, were then brought in as figure- 
heads, or, shall we say, as substitutes, for able artists ike 
WooLLeETT and SHARPE. Ah a 

It. may be imagined by people unacquainted with the 
history of English art that no other course was open to the 
Academicians. Was not the art then and for a long tin 
before in the hands of foreigners? While an admission of 
the kind may be allowed. to some extent, there is no doubt 
that for a very extensive period there were English engravers 
as well as English architects. WErRTUE collected lists of 
English engravers which went back to the middle of the 
sixteenth century. According to him, CUNINGHAM, 4 
physician, engraved a view of Norwich in 1559. AGGAS, 
the surveyor, produced views of. London in 1578. Several 
English engravers appear to have been engaged by 
Archbishop Parker for the illustration of his Bible. 
Apams made engravings of numerous actions off the British 
coast between. English ships and the Spanish, Armada. 
NorpEN produced a view of the Lord Mayor's, Show th 

.1603. MarsHaLi about 1634.was -employed. to. engrave 
heads of poets. Gaywoop. imitated ;HOLLAR. . dRANCIS” 
Pace was. offered. soo/. a.year to produce -prints” of the 
‘Navy, but declined it because, as he’ said, ne could not 
endure confinement or dependence.. SavAGe’s: preference 
was for portraits of politicians: who: died on, the scaffold. 
Wit11am LopceE engraved portraits of the. most eminent 
Italian painters. ‘The two FAITHORNES -were. also. dis- 
tinguished for portraits... WREN is supposed by some to 
have invented ,the mezzotint process... JOHN, EVELYN not. 
only wrote about engraving, but - produced .plates. Of 
Rosert Waite it is recorded that no man exceeded him in” 
the multiplicity of English heads. HamMLEeT WINSTANLEY, 
the son of the designer of the first Eddystone Lighthouse, 

-was the author of many etchings, one being a view of-the 
cupola of St. Paul’s, showing .THORNHILL’S paintings. 
Sturt’s Book. of Common Prayer. contains ,nearly two 

hundred engravings, by his own -hand,, Epwarp, KirKAL 
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invented a method for printing in colours. JOHN. PINE, 
‘who was a friend of Hocartn, engraved plates of the 
‘tapestries in the House of Lords. Many other names could 
be mentioned. | 

It has been said, however, that in 1733 there were only 


two printshops in London, and their business was limited 


_members inspired their successors. 


jn extent. The daring experiment of Hocartu with his 
Harlot’s Progress caused a revolution. He obtained twelve 
hundred subscribers, but as no copyright law then existed an 
immense number of copies were made and circulated 
‘throughout the country as well as abroad. HocartH lost 
no time in agitating for an Act which would secure his 
rights, and was successful. By means of it artists gained 
confidence, and the trade in prints was extended. _[llus- 
trated books were also brought out. The prices paid were 
often modest. Hayman, who was afterwards an Academician, 
was glad to accept two guineas for a design to be engraved, 
WaLE, who also was to be an Academician, thought he 
was well p2id in receiving nine guineas for eight designs. 
Among the early works depending for success on the plates 
was STUART’s folio on Athens, which appeared in 1762. 
A series of prints illustrative of English history should also 
be mentioned. The designs were prepared by FRANCIS 
Hayman and Braxey. The influence of Hocartn’s 
enterprise is traceable in many directions. 

It might be assumed that engraving possessed sufficient 
interest to induce the Academicians to foster it as far as lay 
in their power. But the peculiar grudging of the foundation 
In 1809, and again in 
1812, it was resolved that engravers should not pass out of 
the class of Associates. The grounds assigned for the 
decision were the original Jaw of the Academy, which was 


sanctioned by the king; the inferiority of engraving as an 


the only prints admitted in the Royal Exhibition.” 


art consisting, as it was said, in copying, or, at the most, 
translation, and having no claim to invention like the other 
arts. Finally, there was a prior claim for artists who were 
the support of the institution by their talents. It was, of 
course, hard, if not cruel, to exclude engravers from the 
positions obtainable by other artists, but it was still more 
tyrannic to prohibit them from exhibiting. One of the 
Academy regulations was as follows:—‘ Each Associate 
engraver shall have the liberty of exhibiting two prints, 
either compositions of his own or engravings from other 
‘masters, which have not been published, and these shall be 
We 


“may give the Academy credit for sometimes departing from 


thé rule, but care was exercised that there should be no 


_-éxcessive competition with paintings to adorn the walls. 


It might be supposed that the only use of engraving was to 
illustrate books. 

If we allow engraving to be no more than a species of 
translation, the painters should be the last to complain of 
its character. The majority of engravings were taken from 
pictures. Sculpture and architecture were rarely employed. 
Many painters have not merely been popularised by means 
of engravings, but they have derived large sums through 
granting permission for plates to be derived from their 
works, Sir THomMAS LAWRENCE was paid 3,000/. a year 
by one firm. WILKIE received as much out of the print 
‘from his Che/sea Pensioners as the Duke of WELLINGTON 
paid for the picture, viz. 1,200/ In later times still greater 
sums have been obtained. It would be interesting to dis- 
cover how much was received by Sir J. E. Mivrats for the 
privilege of allowing engravings to be published, but it 
must have equalled a small fortune. The Academician 
engravers who translated his pictures were not less anxious 
to do him justice because they belonged to the same 
institution as himself. 

As to the mechanical execution of engraving the charge 
mainly applies to those in line. Works of that class have 
to be produced by countless repetitions of a few lines. 
Some may be straight, but in figures and drapery they 
must be compound curves, and in all great works they have 
to be of a beautiful form. If it is remembered that a 
figure would be marred by the introduction of one line that 
was irregular, the anxiety attending the process will be 
more apparent. A true artist will employ a different 
variety of lines for each of his figures, and in that way, 
without the aid of colour or an excess of contrast, a variety 
is produced which is sometimes marvellous. . Engravers 
have not hesitated to undertake the translation of paintings 


of every kind. As RocERs. says, “the faithful graver dares 
to trace A MicHaev’s grandeur and a RAPHAEL’s grace,” 
and although restricted to black and white, they have sug- 
gested. some of the characteristics, at least, of the originals. 
The objection about mechanical execution might be made 
with no less force to architecture, because buildings are con- 
structed of elements which are identical in form—courses of 
squared stones or rectangular bricks. There is, in fact, a 
correspondence between the two classes of work, and no- 
where are examples of Italian, French, or English engravers 
more apposite than on the walls of an architect’s sanctum. 

Our day is not favourable to the production of effects 
by so slow a process as was devised by the Italian and 
French engravers. If we place an etchirg by M. WALTNER 
beside an engraving by RICHOMME, HENRIQUEL-DUPONT 
or BEeRvic, the great admirer of English work, we seem to 
have the spirit of a leisurely age opposed to one in which 
there is a continual rush and excitement. There is more 
vigour in our time, but that repose which is essential in a 
line engraving is absent. We do not know of one case in 
which a man succeeded equally in painting and engraving. 
But from the age of REMBRANDT to the present day the 
painter’s art appears to qualify men to be successful in 
etching. It may be on that account there is so little desire 
to admit artists who are only etchers within the Academy. 
Whatever may’ be the cause, it is not an advantage to 
suggest that engraving in any form is a lost art. Engravers 
have rendered faithful service to other artists, and have 
done much to spread the knowledge of pictures, statues and 
buildings. A creative and enterprising artist like HoGartu 
preferred to be independent of his contemporaries or of 
the Old Masters. But although there have been men such 
as CALLOT, REMBRANDT or DUrer, who resembled him to 
some extent, they were wanting in his business spirit and 
daring. The history of the art shows that the engraver was 
always satisfied to respectfully follow the painter, and so 
much service deserves a different sort of recognition from 
that which is to be obtained from the Royal Academy. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN. 


By Percy L. MARKS. 
CHAPTER IX. (continued). 


F at least equal importance with the outline of’ a 
() window is: the filling-in treatment. . Where plenty of 
light is obtainable for a building, and. where some specific 
window is not destined to be the medium of outlook, full 
play can be given to design, whether in the nature of 
tracery, diamond panes or coloured glass; but these 
should all be subordinated where light and outlook are of 
importance. In churches, outlook not being an object, it 
is only the questions of light and expense that will modify 
the treatment. The medieval -and early Renaissance 
windows, though picturesque in many instances, are not 
well adapted to modern ideas of comfort. The Queen 
Anne style is also open to a similar objection ; but all 
these styles possess one economic point in common which 
may recommend them, namely, that there is less expense in 
renewing any one pane of glass than is the case with a 
modern window; this recommendation is, however, worth 
very little if plate-glass or a good quality of sheet-glass be 
used in the first place for our twentieth-century windows. 

What fenestration is in regard to the lighting area, 
portalage is for entry purposes, and the esthetic effects 
obtainable are evidenced by numerous buildings. ‘The 
treatment may take one of several: methods—a mere door 
opening, a door case, recessed porch, projecting porch, 
a porte-cochere, a hooded porch, a tower, &c., or two or 
more of these may be combined. Most of the ‘forms 
illustrated elsewhere for windows are equally adapted for 
door cases and door openings, and some of these are very 
elaborately treated, more especially in medieval Gothic 
buildings. The ‘recessed-order” varieties of western 
porch in Norman and French Gothic ecclesiastical struc- 
tures are magnificent examples, and advantage was taken of 
their employment to run riot in sculptured figures and 
grotesques. ‘These porches were often great media for the 
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display of symbolic sculpture. Some remarks will be found 
Jater on respecting the use of symbolism: in architectural 
design. . 32 a. ; 
_ There is everything in favour of some form of protection 
being introduced in connection with an entrance, as the 
propriety of some degree of shelter from the rough or trying 
elements: whilst waiting admission cannot be exaggerated. 
Whether this form should be of the nature of a hood, a 
recessedor projecting porch or a forte-cochére depends on 
circumstances. Where a maximum of light is desired or 
necessary, a recessed porch would be the least, and a mere 
“hood” the most suitable. Where the first object is to 
obtain protection from rain or snow before entry is obtained, 
a recessed porch is quite satisfactory, but in cases where 
there is a desire to correct the bad effects of unfavourable 
“aspect,” a projecting porch is best, as by this means the 
side of entry to same can be suitably arranged. A forte- 
cochore is admirable where the size or importance of the 
building justifies it. Py this means carriages are brought 
to a stand under shelter before the entrance, thus obviating 
the nuisance of opening and carrying umbrellas in order 
to protect evening-dress finery from the inclemency of the 
weather. The above few notes treat the selection from the 
point of view of appropriateness, which should be the first 
consideration, and this being determined, it will, then be 
necessary to adapt the design to the general treatment of 
the facade ; the external appearance of many old cottages is 
to an extent redeemed from insipidity by the quaintness or 
picturesqueness of a door hood, these qualities being 
altogether independent of the age of the building. 

If the aspect and climate be sufficiently genial a 
pleasaunce provided in conjunction with the porch is a 
“feature ” worthy of commendation, but one that is, of course, 
applicable only when there is a certain degree of privacy 
obtainable in relation to the general public. This can be 
well understood when. the reserve natural to the English 
character is remembered. 

Tf a porch is introduced into a design it should not look 
ike an excrescence, but form an integral component of the 
building ; otherwise it is, from the. esthetic standpoint, best 
omitted. The iron porches so frequently to be noted 
cannot but look like exotics in most cases, and even if 
forming part of the original scheme will yet seem to be an 
afterthought. An architect should think his scheme of 
design throughout on some definite and homogeneous 
basis, and avoid everything of the nature of scrappiness. 

A porch may often be carried up to form a storeyed 
ower with happy effect and with practical benefit; that 
it is a mistake to use the storey immediately over the 
entrance as a bath-room or sanitary annexe can be readily 
conceived, but with the definite use made of it there need 
not be any further concern here. 

Sometimes the portal to a house is very largely 
developed beyond the cases previously noted, the entrance 
being approached through a conservatory, This may result 
n very pleasing effects if: well managed, but extra care 
would be necessitated to prevent the access of damp to the 
nouse. 

In a recent instance that came under the writer’s treat- 
ment, this arrangement of entrance was observed, and it 
sertainly deserves appreciation, as it evinced a determina- 
‘ion to make the best of what was otherwise very uncouth— 
the house small, old, rat-haunted and unworthy of the pro- 
erty, but the entrance made passable in appearance by 
he introduction of the glass-enclosed flower walk. As 
egards the glazed corridor entrances so often seen leading 
0 the front doors of large houses, they may be (indeed, 
hey are) useful, but are as a rule not at all ornamental or 
urtistic. ; 

Fig. 72 gives some sketches in connection with portalage. 


, CHAPTER X. 
UTILITARIAN FEATURES. 


T T is a matter of concern how to adapt certain utilitarian 
i ~ features to the facades of a design, so that there shall 
not be any undue prominence given to these uninterest- 
ng requisites; reference is more particularly intended to 
the various pipes and chimney-stacks, and in a lesser degree 
to ventilating gratings. It is not that prima facie there is 
inything anathema in any of these; on the contrary, their 


result. 


absence would be deplorable. As, however, the highest art 
evinces a sense of due proportion in its compositions, from 
the largest to the smallest details, it is desirable that the 
spectator of a building should not be greeted with shouts of 
“See me! I’m carrying. off waste-water,” or, ‘Look here ! 
I’m a foul-air extractor,” &c., before there has been sufficient 
time allowed to grasp the general idea of the design. 

This is fully recognised by a large proportion of the 
fraternity when submitting designs in competition, showing 
the buildings 7” posse, disregardful (though not unmindful) 
of the same as they would be zz esse, and to an extent that 
can scarcely be justified; but as the writer does not desire 
to compound for sins, by acting on the principle noted in 
“ Hudibras,” this point will not be elaborated. From a 
sanitary standpoint, there is nothing to be urged in favour 
of placing pipes for waste-water or for ‘ soil” inside 
instead of outside a building. The earlier that all pipes 
liable to the passage of contaminated air or water are taken 
outside a building, the better sanitary result obtains. The 
objection to the conspicuousness of external pipes is fre- 
quently met by chasing them in flush with the outer face of 
the wall, but this method cannot be recommended for water- 
courses, as in the event of any length of duct becoming 
cracked or broken, some of the water may percolate into 
the wall, and this is to be deprecated, even if the water be 
unadulterated. As regards the merely ventilating portion of 
a pipe, there cannot be any serious sanitary objection to 
urge against chasing-in, and indeed it might be cased in if 
the design would be improved. This might be remembered 
with advantage in dealing with those portions of ventilation 
shafts that are carried above the level of the top of any 
wall, as an ornamental casing in keeping with the general 
scheme of design would be very desirable. But in intro- 
ducing such casing, there should not be any attempt made 
to treat it ex masquerade, as this would be a false conception 
of architectural ethics. £3 

Pipes may be so dealt with as to support the artistic 
effect of a facade to a slight extent, if suitable cast-lead heads 
and effective lead tacks are used ; many old, and some modern, 
buildings bear witness to this. Where sanitary by-laws 
intervene the following note is unnecessary, but it is well to 
point out that it is inadmissible to reduce the height of 
ventilating pipes below the sanitary minimum of level for 
the sake of avoiding unpleasant breaks on the sky-line. 
Nor is this minimum an arbitrary quantity: it bears a direct 
relation to surrounding obstructions, the principle being to 
render down-draughts along the pipes impossible. Pe 

It may be borne in mind that in scheming a building 
where some apartment may be disposed indifferently in one 
of two possible positions, and where unsightly pipes are a 
necessary accompaniment, it may be possible by careful 
adjustment to choose the less prominent position for the 
purpose. 

Observation will attest the advisability of considering as 
far as possible the influence of utilitarian features upon the 
appearance of a facade. If the average urban terrace-house 
of 452 to 7o/. rental be in question, the planning may 
easily result in a satisfactory disposition of the pipes. The 
example shown in fig. 73, of an existing terrace-house in a 
London thoroughfare, will serve to show the unobtrusiveness 
that may be obtained; it will be observed that only two 
rainwater-pipes and a short length of air-shaft are in 
evidence, nor are these conspicuous; all other conduits are 
in the rear of the building, and in spite of RuskrN and his 
school, it will be generally conceded that the street elevation 
of a terrace-house is of greater artistic importance than any 
other. P 
Another feature which is apt to have an unpleasing 
effect is the ventilating grating, and the best method of 


-treatment is of a. twofold nature:—(1) To have. the grating 


of the same material and colour as the wall ‘surface in its 
immediate neighbourhood, and, (2) if the grating 1s not 
rendered artistic in itself, it is well to introduce near by 


‘some oljet dil to draw the glance from dwelling on the 


utilitarian feature, which, in fact, should be rendered both 
positively and negatively unobtrusive. ; 
Chimney-stacks are apt to assert their presence with 
undue emphasis, and the sky-line may be quite spoilt asa 
One ‘point: shculd be always borne in mind, and 
that is that, other matters being equal, a concentration of flues 
is very desirable, both from a practical and from an esthetic 
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‘ standpoint. Practically, such concentration tends to im- 
prove the up-draught in flues, due to the more efficient 
. heating of the, stacks; and, esthetically, the diminution in 
” «the number ‘of.chimney-stacks is advantageous. 
“~~ °TIn a small-sized house it, may be possible to gather all 
“the flues into a central stack, and this produces a very 
happy result at times. The writer calls to mind a house 
“so dealt with in a town near the metropolis, the effect 
being very picturesque. Putting aside for the moment the 
question of strict economy, endeavour should be made to 
impart as much artistic appearance to chimney- stacks as 
possible; as a rule, they are very badly treated, or where 
attempts are made to cover their nakedness, the result 
is seldom satisfactory. 
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Hampton Court Palace possesses some charming 
examples of ornamental brick stacks, and they are the more 
pleasing in that they are not all of one pattern. 

Sir WILLIAM CHAMBERS was responsible on one occasion 
for a chimney-stack design that would be considered by 
some purists as a grave dereliction from the ethics of the 

profession. In getting out.the drawings for Lord CHaRLE- 
‘MONT’s casino at Marino, near Dublin, CHAmpeErs intro- 
duced vases over the attic, one forming a chimney-stack in 
disguise ; and, moreover, he gave the following written 
instructions:—‘‘ These vases will do best in lead or some 
sort of metal painted and sanded to look like the stone.” 
Whilst being averse from urging over-conscientiousness or 
undue realism, this treatment is certainly somewhat cross- 
grained. Sir JoHN VANBRUGH used similar disguises. 
The use of chimney-pots and cowls serves but to accentuate, 


as a rule, the ugliness inherent in the average chimney- 
. Stack, 
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When auto-smoke-consumption is brought to perfectior 
and when it is ‘generally introduced, the prominence giver 
to chimneys may be modified, if not altogether avoided 
Sit nobis gloria! Meanwhile, the market is stocked wit] 
patent stoves, constant only in the rapid change from on| 


to another. f 

Engineers, when patenting their improved ventilato 
have paid some attention to ventilating turrets ; and thoug] 
many of the latter are inartistic beyond possibility of redemp 
tion, at times some that are passable are placed on th, 
market; however, an architect can always prepare design 
for individual cases, provided -stringent economy is not thy 
keynote. But these turrets should always be in harmon 
with the design, and not, as is so frequently to be noted, men 
exotics. If properly treated, though ventilating turrets an 
distinctly a utilitarian feature, they may be employed witl 
happy effect. . a. 
The concealed roof ventilators ‘that have been intro 
duced of late years obviate, of course, the use of turtets 
but this is not altogether advantageous. » ae | 
Lightning-conductors are too unobtrusive in appear. 
ance to need critical mention here. a | 
Fire-escape staircases, where introduced, must be 
tolerated for the sake of their practical value and utility. 
but it is difficult to make them ‘harmonise with a design, 
and they should be tucked out of view from the street tc 
the utmost extent that the scheme, from the point of Vien 
of safety, will justify. me | 
(Zo be continued.) ° 4 
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THE BEDE MEMORIAL. 

HE work of designing the Bede Memorial has been 
entrusted to Mr. Charles Hodges, of Hexham, whose 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon-stones, and whose works—notably 
the Caedmon Cross, the Acca Cross and the Rothbury Cross— 
are a guarantee that the monument will be in keeping with the 
best traditions of Northumbrian feeling and craftsmansbip. i | 
The cross is to be erected within hail of Monkwea a 

on Roker Point, where it will be seen by the vast holiday popu- 
lation of Wear and Tyne. It was felt that, whatever were the 
natural claims of Jarrow and Durham, the church at one place 
and the tomb at the other were lasting monuments of the great 
Northumbrian who is worthy of honour, and that it was unwise 
either at Jarrow or Monkwearmouth to-entrust such fine sculp- 
ture as is intended to the grime or the fume of the open air. To 
place the cross under cover within a building at either place was 


by leave of the Town Council of Sunderland, in clear and clean 
air on a headland which must have been familiar to Bede, and 
which is actually “ in territorio monasterii,” given by Egfrid the 
king to Benedict Biscop for the founding of the sister! 
monasteries of Monkwearmouth and Jarrow. ay | 

The cross, 25 feet high,. will be Anglian in form, as being! 
germane to the district and contemporary with Bede’s time.| 
The shaft of the cross on the west side will be ornamented with 
scroll patterns from the Lindisfarne Gospel and from the stones 
at Jarrow, and will contain, within a twisted loop of the duck- 
billed serpent seen on the Monkwearmouth doorway, pictorial, 
subjects from. the life of Bede. On the east side will be) 
Roman lettering, giving two extracts from Bede’s work—one| 
from the “Ecclesiastical History,” one from his “Life of 
St. Cuthbert ”—both extracts, speaking of the accuracy and care 
with which he worked. On the south side, within a vine scroll, 
will be carved in alto and bas-relief the heads and. busts of the 
friends and associates of Bede. On the north side a scrolh 
introducing birds and animals springing from a harp, emble- 
matic of his poetic gifts, will show Bede’s love of nature. — => | 
_ Beneath these four sculptured sides will run in a band the. 
little verse written by Bede on his death-bed, beginning, “ Fore 
there nedfarae,” in Latin, in rune, in minuscule and in English. 
And on the block out of which the cross rises will,be carved 4’ 


short inscription—“ To the glory of God and in memory of His 
servant Bede.” au et 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


—\N Saturday afternoon the Glasgow Architectural Associa-' 
tion visited’ Edinburgh, and, in company of representa- 

tives of the sister organisation in the city, had a passing look 
at many of the more interesting public and private buildings 
both in the Old and New Town, while an hour was profitably 
spent at both George Heriot’s Hospital and Craigmillar Castle. 
Arriving at Princes Street station shortly after two o'clock, the: 
visitors were received by the office-bearers: and! other leading 
members of the local body, Mr. A. Hunter» Crawford, the: 


president, conducting the visitation, and giving notes regarding 7 


v 
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the principal buildings on the long route traversed, the party, 
numbering some sixty in all, being accommodated in a couple 
of four-in-hands. After driving round Charlotte Square the 
compan proceeded by Maitland Street, Palmerston Place, to 
George Heriot’s Hospital, where Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, RSA, 
gave a description of that institution. The drive was con- 
tinued by Lauriston’ Street to Craigmillar Castle. Here again 
Mr. Blanc acted as leader. At each place he was cordially 
thanked for his service. The return journey was by Dudding- 
ston, Queen’s Drive, Abbey Mount, Regent Road, Waterloo 
Place and Princes Street to Ferguson & Forrester’s, where 
dinner was‘served at seven o’clock, at the close of what had 
roved an; altogether enjoyable outing. Mr. Crawford pre- 
sided, and the croupier was Mr. W. J. Blane, Glasgow. 
Several toasts were honoured. That of “The Glasgow Archi- 
tectural Association” was proposed by Mr. William M. Page, 
secretary of the Edinburgh Association, who spoke of the 
value and usefulness of these joint visits, which not only offered 
opportunities for gaining professional knowledge, but for foster- 
ing such a kindly feeling as was desirous should exist between 
West and East.. Mr. Charles E Whitelaw, president of the 
Glasgow Association, replied, and heartily endorsed Mr. Page’s 
remarks as to the good purposes served by such excursions, 
than which nothing more tended to the broadening of their 
ideas and the strengthening of their ties of friendship. He 
looked forward to the time when all the architectural societies 
in Scotland would be united in some form in order to the pro- 
tection of their common interests - Mr. Blane gave “The 
Edinburgh Architectural Association,” and the Chairman 
responded. The visitors returned home by the 9.50 train. 


TESSERZE. 
Nature and Art. 


O study nature is worth little practically unless right con- 
clusions are drawn from it. In the natural sciences, and 

in the arts and manufactures founded on them, this is com- 
paratively easy, as any ideas-we may: have can;be-tested to any 
extent by experiment , In architecture, for, instance, if we erect 
an edifice and neglect the laws of, gravitation, ventilation or 
acoustics ‘the error is made manifest,.and_ nature informs us 
what is right with as much certainty as if the truths of physics 
were proclaimed with trumpet tongue. ‘ But the case is different 
in questions of ‘taste or att. Here, as in graver things, to all 
inquiries of-what ought to be observed we are met by the awful 


silence of nature. In painting, which, as it might be supposed | 


to consist in a representation of nature, ought to.present Jittle 
difficulty, there are,as,many different theories how far nature.is 
to be followed as there are schools. In industrial design the 
question becomes still more involved, as here we have. not 
merely to represent but to select. We may support’ heavy 
entablatures on delicate leaves, form jugs in the likenesses of 


illustrious individuals, represent lions and tigers on our carpets, ’ 


and there is'no manifestation of nature to indicate that we have 
offended against any of its laws, and, in spite of inherent ideas 
of taste, many worthy people would be found who would give 
substantial proof that they considered such. things. useful, 
beautiful and agreeable. The question, we know, is attempted 
to be solved by establishing the principle that in representations 
for such purposes natural forms must be ‘“ conventionalised,” 
but to what extent still must be determined by the artist. He 
May adopt one or more of the theories on the subject, and by 
its aid adapt natural forms to his purpose, but to do this 
successfully supposes previous knowledge. 


Originality in Art. 


The important question often arises in what originality con- 


sists, whether, belonging to invention or imagination ; and, 
above all, in what cases the use of elements or ideas belonging 
to another deprives the artist of the merit of originality, ‘or 
where he may claim to be still original. 
self of thé inventions of others, or merely convert to his own: 
use what he already finds prepared for him by nature, there 
appears but little occasion for resorting to originality.. On the 
other hand, if availing himself of the ideas used by others, or 
of those which nature yields, deprives anyone’s ideas of 
originality, hardly any can lay claim to it, as these materials 
constitute,’ as it were, ‘the raw commodity out of which the 
imaginative intéllectual wares of all are formed. The true 
test and criterion to determine whether originality exists or not, 
whether ideas be dishonestly stolen or lawfully: appropriated, 
appears, therefore, in reality to depend not on the borrowing, 
but on the application of them. If the,ideas in question are 
simply taken and transposed by the artist from the work of 
another, or from nature herself, without acknowledgment of 
the proprietorship, ‘or without making any alteration or modifi- 
Cation, the mere purloining of the ideas of another is all that 


is effected, and the person so using them is a pilferer and a 


Copyist. . But if, before :applyingthem to his own ‘use, he 
entirely remodels their form, or alters their position, or récon- 


If he may avail*him-.- 


structs their disposition, he is entitled to be considered an 
original composer, however much he may be indebted to the 
source from which he derived them. He is, in reality, in such 
a case under obligations not for his workmanship, but for his 
materials only. His was the machine which effected the 
work, while the quarry merely supplied the stone. Some men, 
although they imitate others by obtaining ideas from them, 
recreate them anew and convert them to their own property by 
the original combinations which they effect. By the fire of 
their own genius the old materials are melted down, and re- « 
appear in a new composition. We may fairly and honestly 
obtain the bricks from others, if the building we raise is of our 
design — It is.no derogation to the genius of Wren that he did 
not create the stones out of which St. Paul’s is built, as well as 
erect that stupendous edifice. 


Painting in Tempera. 


_ The word “tempera” is used in more than one significa- 
tion ; sometimes it signifies no more than the liquid vehicle by 
means of which the colour was applied ; occasionally it means 
a glutinous, in opposition to an unctuous medium, and in its 
most restricted sense it is properly applicable to a vehicle in 
which yolk of egg is the principal ingredient, sometimes mixed 
with the white and sometimes, as in the practice of the Italian 
painters, beat up with the milky juice of the young fig-tree. 
Eastlake thus. speaks of tempera, properly so called :—‘ On 
walls and in coarse work warm size was occasionally used, but 
the egg vehicle, undiluted, was preferred for altar pictures on 
wood. Thus used, and drying quickly, it was difficult to effect 
a union of tints in the more delicately modelled parts of a 
work—for instance, in the flesh—without covering the surface 
with lines (/vatéeggiare, Anglicé, hatching) in the manner of a 
drawing. Vasari, indeed, assumes that tempera pictures could 
not be executed otherwise. Examples of works painted with 
the egg vehicle being rounded and duly finished without this 
laborious process are certainly not common in ltaly The 
pictures of Gentile de Fabriano and Sandro Botticelli are : 
among the rare exceptions An early specimen of Perugino 
in the National Gallery exhibits the dryer method.” . He goes | 
on to say that the old Rhenish pictures, such as the glorious 
altar-piece in the cathedral of Cologne, have scarcely any 
appearance of this hatching. Various methods were in use for | 
making the tempera.dry more slowly. When the picture was 
on cloth the back was kept wet with a sponge, and in Germany © 
and England honey was used; a material which has recently- 
been again introduced into the manufacture of water-colours. 


The Garden of Epicurus. 


None of the rural retreats of the Greeks became so cele- 
brated in the history of philosophy as the garden of Epicurus. 
This school of his sect was consecrated like a temple, and the 
administration of it confided to those who successively taught 
the opinions of their master, and perpetuated the spirit of his 
famous system like a sacred and eternal flame. They could 
not, however, alienate this extensive domain which, planted 
with olive trees and cultivated with economy, sufficed to main- 
tain all the professors of their doctrine. An inscription, says 
Seneca, on the front of their sanctuary, announced that the 
sovereign good was only to be found on the bosom of pleasure, 
and invited those who were weary of wavering between 
opinions to repair thither and cultivate the repose of the mind. 
But he confesses that those who were attracted by such magni- 
ficent promises and flattering hopes must have been not a 
little astonished to find simple and honest mortals practising * 
the most sober regimen, and united by the ties of indissoluble 
friendship, which they considered as the purest virtue and most 
sublime enjoyment. Mutual failings met with an indulgence 
there unknown to the rest of mankind; and they supported 
without murmuring the caprices of their chiefs, who in reality . 
were neither wanting in wisdom nor moderation Apollo- 
dorus alone, from his imperious character, received the 
epithet of Cepotyrannos, or the tyrant of the garden; but his 
pretended despotism néver occasioned the effusion of blood, . 
nor even the sacrifice of a’tear. These Epicureans were not 
ignorant that in their paths through life they must meet with 
thorns as well as flowers, for they spring up, says Lucretius, 
around. the very altars which are consecrated to the graces. 
It appears by the letters of Cicero that in his time a Roman 
named Memmius, who was of great consideration in the | 
republic, conceived the unaccountable design of usurping the 
domains bequeathed by Epicurus to his successors in the 
vicinity of Athens. Their friends, however, were powerful and 
zealous enough to protect them against all the efforts of 
Memmius; and they preserved their possessions until Greece . 
fell under the yoke of the Christians, who desolated that 
country from one extremity to the other.’ Whole troops of . 
priests and monks, armed with axes and torches, were seen by ~ 
Libanius over-running the districts, burning the temples and 
demolishing the statues, so that nothing remained on their 
passage but scattered fragments and piles of smoking ruins. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A COMPETITION: to which exceptional interest was 
attached was that for the church of St. Andrew in Patras, 
Greece. It was not difficult to obtain a design from one 
of the French or German architects in Greece, but no 
doubt it was«considered better to avoid complications and 
allow all the world to compete. Thirty-two designs were 
received. Théy'were examined by a jury in Athens, and it 
was decided that the authors of eight of the designs were 
to be allowed an opportunity to work them out more 
definitely. The architects who gained this measure of 
success are :— (1) M. Binet, Paris; (2) M. Rosert, Paris; 
(3) M. Duck, Vienna; (4) “Sophia,” England; (5) M. 
Paniconi, Rome; (6) M. Tsituer, Dresden; (7) M. 
Demapks, Athens ; (8) M. KARATHANASOPOULOS, Athens. 


MycreNn# was known to every reader of HoMER as a 
royal city, and there was therefore no surprise when 
SCHLIEMANN was able to reveal some evidence of its 
former greatness. Further explorations have shown that 
its influence was not confined to Greece, for it was an agent 
in the civilisation of other parts of Europe. It would be 
strange if Argos, which was only a few miles distant 
from Mycenez, did not also exhibit evidence of greatness. 
Although the city had suffered before his visit, PAUSANIAS 
found in Argos no less than thirty temples, a gymnasium, a 
stadium, many monuments and statues and other signs of 
prosperity If England cared to increase the knowledge of 
ancient Greece, no better site could be found for spade- 
work. But the tardy aid afforded to Mr. Evans in Crete indi- 
cates how limited are our aspirations. We have in the case 
of Argos. succumbed to the Dutch, the last people who 
might be expected’ to become enthusiastic about a remote 
antiquity. M.Gorxoop, who aided Professor DORPFELD 
in his researches in Athens and elsewhere, has undertaken 
excavations in Argos, and has entrusted the direction to his 
countryman, Dr, VotGRaArFr. Already remains of an age 
preceding the Mycenzan period have been found. On one 
of the hills a little sanctuary was found enclosed by a 
double line of walls, the outer being of much stronger 
masonry. Five graves cut in the rock were opened, and 
corresponded with those of Tiryns, Mycene, &c. The 
remains of a Temple of Apollo were revealed on the 
northern slope of the Aspis hill. It was identified by means 
of some broken inscriptions. Countless fragments of 
sculpture are to be found in the earth, for Argos produced 
many ‘sculptors, including AGELADAS, PoLycLEeTus, ANTI- 
PHANES, &c. The work has been suspended, but will be 
resumed when the favourable time arrives in the course of 
the year. ant 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EVELYN HOUSE, 101 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
f “HESE premises, which occupy a prominent position 

at the corner of Finsbury Pavement and Ropemaker 
Street, immediately opposite the Moorgate terminus of the 
North Metropolitan Tramways Company, consist of shops 
on the ground floor and suites of offices on the upper floors. 
They occupy the site of the old offices of the Tramway 
Company. 

The elevation is of stone, and the construction through- 
out is of fire resisting material. The building is provided 
with an hydraulic passenger lift, and fitted with’ all modern 
requirements for office purposes. 

The general contractors were Messrs. E. LawRANcE & 
Sons, of Wharf Road, City Road, and the premises were 
erected from the designs and under the superintendence of 


Messrs. Davis & EMANUEL, architects, 2 Finsbury Circus, 
EC: 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BANK, CAMBERLEY. 
HIS was built by Messrs. Martin WELLS & Co., of 
Aldershot, from designs by. Mr. Ropert KEIRLE, 
F.R.LB.A., the materials being Lawrence’s red facing 
bricks with Bath stone dressings. The upper portion, it 


will be noticed, is used as a dwelling-house for the bank 
manager. Siete 


SOLDIERS’ HOMES, KILBRIDE MUSKETRY CAMP, AND BALLy- 
KINLAR CAMP, COUNTY DOWN. 


HE buildings illustrated comprise two of ‘a ‘series of » 
soldiers’ homes now being carried out at the large’ 
military summer camps in Ireland. These have been 
erected by Miss SANpEs, who has collected and subscribed for ' 
a large number of homes in connection with them. Both haye 
been opened by His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaueur, . 
Owing to necessities of site and camp arrangements, the . 
buildings have been designed in a bungalow type, of timber- 
construction, and provide recreation and refreshment-rooms ° 
for the men in the camps. The building of the’ Musketry-’ 
Camp at ‘Kilbride, co. Wicklow, comprises  coffee- | 
room, 40 feet by 20 feet; reading-room, 4o feet by 
20 feet; social-room, 30 feet by 20 feet, with private rooms, — 
kitchen, store, bedrooms for staff and all necessary offices, . 
That for the Musketry Camp at Ballykinlar, co. Down, . 
contains similar accommodation, and also in addition suites 
of rooms for the ladies who will be carrying on the work of 
the home. These suites include sitting-rooms, parlours and — 
bedrooms. Full sanitary and lavatory fittings have been 
put into the buildings. a 
The contractors were Messrs. McLaucHLIN & Harvey, — 
of Belfast and Dublin, and the sanitary and plumbingwork_ 
was executed by Messrs. J. DowLinc & Sons, Belfast_. 


The architect for both buildings was Mr. W. J. Wu 
RoomgE, M.S.A., Kingscourt,. Belfast. a 
BROADWAY THEATRE, DEPTFORD. 

CROWN THEATRE, PECKHAM, ng 


- 


CHICKSANDS PRIORY, SHEFFORD, BEDS: TOP OF STAIRCASE. ~ 
HE illustration we publish this week is more sug-’ 
gestive of the monastic style of Chicksands than the 
plate given in our last number. The old priory of the, 
Gilbertians has at the present time obtained a little. 
additional interest. As our readers are no doubt aware, 
there is a controversy in progress relating to an alleged” 
breach of copyright in respect of a new edition of the love- ' 
letters by DoroTHy OszorNE. Most of those letters were’ 
written from Chicksands. At the dissolution of the ’ 
monastery the buildings were obtained by a layman called _ 
Snow, and from him after an interval passed into the 
possession of the OsBorNE family. When the Civil War , 
broke out Sir PETER OSBORNE, a Royalist, was governor of © 
Guernsey. His son and daughter met WILLIAM TEMPLE, 
the son of the Irish Master of the Rolls, who was about to’ 
make the grand tour. In an inn at which they stopped im’ 
the Isle of Wight, OsBorNeE ‘scratched on the windows’ 
opinions adverse to the Parliamentary authority, and in 
consequence the three travellers were arrested. DoRoTHY 
OsBoRNE, however, assumed the whole responsibility for 
the offence, and as she could hardly be punished they were 
all set at liberty. The incident was not without its effect 
on young TEMPLE, and although Dorotuy’s family were- 
Cavaliers, while TEMPLE’s were Puritans, they became 
attached. The courtship lasted seven years, and during 
that time there was correspondence between the lovers. . 
TEMPLE’S letters are lost, but many of DorotHy OsBoRNP’s:- 
have been preserved, and are now in the British Museum. : 
They afford us information about the domestic life of the 
period, and there are allusions to Chicksands and neigh-: 
bourhood in the pages. TEMPLE’s life as a diplomatist and 
statesman is part of English history. When he retired!’ 
from public affairs he lived at Moor Park and Sheen, and 
it was there WiL11AM III. used to visit him. He had for , 
his secretary JONATHAN. SwiFT, who was supposed to have. 
laid the foundation for his brain disease by surfeiting him-- 
self with Sheen pippins. It was there also resided HETTY 
JoHNsoNn, the daughter of the housekeeper. TEMPLE could ’ 
have explained the true cause of the mystery which ' 
surrounded the lives of his two dependents. But as he’ 
was silent it can only be surmised. When Tempe was ill | 
in 1693 SwiFT wrote a poem inrwhich he referred to Lady . 
DorotHy TEMPLE as “Mild Dorotusa, peaceful, wise. 
and great, Trembling, beheld the doubtful hand of fate.” 
After her marriage little'was heard of Lady Temene. She 


' died in 1694. 


— 
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TERRA-COTTA, CONSTRUCTIONAL FAIENCE 
AND KERAMIG MURAL DECORATION.* 


ERHAPS the history of. modern terra-cotta should begin 
with the works of Coad, Blanchard and Blashfield. 
Excellent material was made by all of these makers, and here 
are one or two fragments of pieces made at Lambeth more 
than 100 years ago. 

The figure of Britannia on the dome of the Liverpool 
Exchange is also an example of Lambeth manufacture of 
about that date, and though exposed to very severe ordeal 
from the acid fumes of the district and the full force of sea 


air, I believe that figure is in a perfect state of preservation. | noticed, though of course it can be done. 


The dressing above ground-floor to the Sun office at Charing 
Cross may be mentioned as a little known example of 
Blashfield’s work, and the entrance gateway to Sion House, 
Isleworth, is another example of work done over Ico years 

O. 
= The one idea of all the makers of that period was to 
produce a clever and exact imitation of stone—truly an 
unworthy motive ; but as to their success, I think my refer- 
ence to the Sun office will suffice, as I think it probable most 
of those present will have accepted that as Portland stone. 

The early part of the past century was a time when all 
kinds of imitations and frauds were not only tolerated but 
were still fashionable ; and surely it is one ot the most hopeful 
and wholesome signs of our times that these deceptions have 
lost their charm and no longer obtain any hold on the educated 
public. ,I think we may say that the true modern use of terra- 
cotta began with the building of the Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington, and I think it is a remarkable achieve- 
ment for an architect to have demonstrated so true a use of 
the material at his first essay on any such large scale. Perhaps 
someone will say the colour is raw and somewhat aggressive. 
It is true also. that mistakes were made and manufacturers 
practically ruined by supposing that because the material 
could be made cheaper than stone that it could be made 
ridiculously cheaper than stone ; but every good cause has had 
its martyrs, and I think it should be recognised that such a 
fine building, so suitable for its purpose and of such an enduring 
nature, was indeed a triumph for something like a first attempt 
to use a practically new material. I have heard it remarked 
that the Natural History Museum looks almost as clean to-day 
as when first built—surely a valuable quality in our dirty 
atmosphere. 

Much has been learnt since the day that was built, and 
many different kinds of material have been tried in the manu- 
facture of terra-cotta ; delicate shades of colour have been 
obtained by combining clays from widely separated localities 
and generally the manufacture may be said to have reached a 
high state of efficiency. Still I venture to call your special 
attention to the enlarged photographs I show of this early 
building of Mr. Waterhouse, because of its suitability of design 
to the material, and after about twenty-five years one has to 
say that a large number of the designs produced recently for 
this material are not nearly so well adapted to its characteristics 
as this early example. 

' Typical Buildings. 

- I propose now to call your attention to a few typical build- 
ings gathered at random, which will serve to show a large 
variety of style and purpose, pointing out those characteristics 
which indicate special suitability of design to the material. 

_ I suppose all here will agree that it is a true principle that 
the method of manufacture should be a motive in the design— 
that the architect should study his material and that the most 
characteristic use of the material is its truest use. 

Let us now look at the Victoria Law Courts at Birmingham, 
of which Mr Aston Webb is the architect.. The exterior is in 
red terra-cotta with pleasing accidental variety of colour, but 
all red, whilst the interior is of a, warm buff colour. The 
design is exceedingly intricate, and both exterior and interior 
produce a very rich effect ; but note what care has been be- 
stowed on obtaining repetition of forms and features, while at 
the same time a different disposition of the features avoids 
monotony The smallest details of this building repay the 
most careful study; everywhere it is evident that the material 
has been studied and that a true use of clay has been con- 
stantly kept in view. Note the tracery in the great windows, 
how far it is removed in design from ordinary stone-like 
tracery. i 

The French Protestant Church, Soho Square, London, also 
by Mr. Aston Webb, is specially interesting in much of the 
internal work. 

Now let us look at two of Mr. Collcutt’s designs. Bech- 
Stein’s, in Wigmore Street, and the Palace Theatre, in 
Cambridge Circus—note in both these designs how he gets 


* A paper by Mr. J. Miller Carr (of Doulton’s) read before the 
pees of Architects, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on Thursday, 
3 R ; 


shadow, not by the projection of impossible cornices but by the 
arcaded method of producing deep recesses; note also the 
beautiful free modelled work. I am sorry to say the principal 
feature of the ground floor, the spandrels to entrance, are 
almost entirely hidden by the hideous iron shelter. Now, in 
contrast to these examples of Mr. Collcutt’s and Mr. Aston 
Webb’s use of the material, suppose we look at a more Classic 
type of building—Tootal’s warehouse, in Oxford Street, Man- 
chester, the late J. Gibbons Sankey, M.A.,.architect. We see 
at once that its great projecting cornices. and its. row of great 
columns and other similar features marks it as nothing like so 
suitable a design for the material as those examples previously 


The Higher Grade Schools at Aston, near Birmingham, 
Messrs. Crouch & Butler, architects, have many features which 
are specially well designed for terra-cotta, but some that one 
cannot regard otherwise than forcing the material out of its 
proper field, as, for instance, the enormous projecting cornice 
about 3 feet over the wall face, with a modelled trophy in the 
pediment, something like a foot further projecting. This, of 
course, is hung up by copper rods and cramps. 

A good example of an entire terra-cotta front for a city 
property is Mr. Chas H. Worley’s building, New Cavendish 
Street, and for theatres, Mr Ernest Runtz’s designs, Middles- 
brough, Peckham and Hastings, all recently built and showing 
a successful use of the material either alone or in conjunction | 
with brickwork. The General Hospital, Birmingham, of which 
Mr. Henman is the architect, possesses many interesting and 
some unique features ; notice the ceiling to corridor in which 
two colours are used, red ribs and with buff panels. These are 
about 2 feet square and about 4 inches thick, the usual hollow 
back being made the means of attachment to the iron girders 
which are buried in concrete, and the concrete then holds up 
the ceiling panels without any special preparations whatever. 

One of the most striking features of modern Birmingham is 
its ramification of covered arcades. Here is one of the five 
entrances of the City Arcades (Messrs Newton & Cheatle, 
architects). The interior of these arcades is faience of a special 
kind called malachite, to which we will refer when dealing with’ 
faience materials. 

A building which has attracted a good deal of attention is 
the recently completed one for the Ocean Accident Guarantee 
Corporation, Ltd, in Temple Row, Birmingham. This is ina 
special kind of grey terra-cotta finished with a dragged surface. 
Messrs. Mansell & Mansell, of Birmingham, are the architects, 
and they were very anxious to avoid meaningless ornament. [ 
have therefore had a photograph made of each feature and 
attached these to the margin of the }-inch scale elevations now 
shown. 

By the kindness of Mr. A. H. Kersey, the architect, I am 
able to show you this exceedingly fine photographic enlarge- 
ment of the front of Messrs. Redfern’s premises, Conduit 
Street. The multiplicity of fine vertical lines in this building, 
where the pilasters are not only fluted and reeded, but in 
addition, have a V in each fillet and other special characters 
about the work, rendered it desirable to carry out nearly the 
whole of the work by what are called direct methods, z.e. with- 
out the assistance of plaster moulds. Those who know this 
building well will doubtless be aware that the porch or main 
entrance is somewhat different from photograph. 

The photograph truly represents the building as designed 
by the architect and as originally carried out, but the pair of 
fine architectural grotesques supporting the hood over entrance 
were considered by his clients to be “ indecent,” greatly to the 
disgust of the architect, who had taken very special pains over 
them, and to ‘meet the objection these were removed and 
trusses of a totally different kind were introduced after the 
building was completed... I thought it might be interesting to 
architects to see the banished grotesques, and have therefore 
had the photograph enlarged. Here also is an enlargement 
of the entrance generally, showing to advantage the beautiful 
bas-reliefs which were modelled by Messrs. Elmes & Son, of 
Kensington. 

The special construction of the hood over this entrance is 
interesting, and is therefore shown by cartoon. Note that it is 
formed of interlocking blocks which neutralise the outward 
thrust and make the hood into practically an elliptic lintel, and 
at the same time ducts are provided in the thickness of the. 
material for the passage of electric wires for the lamps in the 
coffered soffite. . 

Our list of terra-cotta buildings would, however, be incom- 
plete without examples of some of the great modern hotels, so 
here we have the Hotel Great Central, of which Colonel 
Robert Edis is the architect, and the Hotel Russell, by Mr. 
Chas. Fitzroy Doll, both being good examples of modern use. 

The great hotel is surely the most telling example of active: 
life; it will therefore be an entire contrast to look at two resting- 
places of those who have passed from its busy scenes—Sir 
Henry Doulton’s Mausoleum at Norwood Cemetery, and the 
Stearne Mausoleum at Nunhead. With these examples we pass 
from the consideration of general design to details of manu- 
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facture, and will next consider the range of colour available for 
use in terra-cotta.— 

Some time ago.a lady was shown into my office with a small 
figure which she had modelled in clay and wished to have 
repeated in terra-cotta, I naturally asked her what colour she 
wished to have the copies produced in, to which she replied, 
“Why, in terra-cotta colour, of course.” Assuming as much 
innocence of expression as I could,-I inquired what colour that 
might be. The lady seemed surprised at this ignorance, which 
she evidently thought culpable in-a person in my position. 
Had she not bought blouses and, possibly tailor-made gowns 
also in terra-cotta, and even seen, it advertised as a distinctive 
colour in a book of patterns of wall-papers : ? So, putting on that 
smile serene and high which ladies can so well assume when 
they are quite sure they know, she informed me that terra-cotta 
was a pale-red colour as seen.in the statuettes and other 
similar wares manufactured | PY: the Watcombe Company, at 
Torquay. 

That material is, of course, : a. . kind of terra- -cotta, literally 
baked earth, but would be of little: use for architectural 
purposes. 


The Range. of. Colour. 


An immense range of colour is possible in the material, 
from a pale milky white through all gradations of yellow and 
buff to. burnt sienna and red and on through purple to the 
familiar blue brick, and all of these gradations can be obtained 
from different kinds of clay and their combinations and by 
different kinds of fire. 

Here are four blocks, seat bricks made in four of our 
most usual colours of terra-cotta, viz. buff, cinnamon, grey and 
red Each of these has been broken’in two, and one-half has 
‘been fired in a terra-cotta kiln and the other half in a blue- 
brick kiln. Note the surprising difference in colour resulting 
from the different kind of fire to which the material has been 
exposed. 

Almost all colour in terra-cotta is due to the oxidation of 
the varying quantities of iron contained in the different clays. 

It is possible by use of an oxidising fire to develop all the 
colour of which a particular clay is capable, or by what is 
called a reducing fire to repress the colour, so that a block 
which might be almost red under certain conditions of fire 
would be nearly white under others. 

Now as it is (fortunately, 1 think) practically impossible to 
exactly control the conditions within a largé!open-fired kiln, we 
have the natural result of variety of colour produced on ‘the 
same material. 

This characteristic quality of the riatemal sits charm and 
the hall-mark so to say of its having been ‘among the ardent 
tongues of the kiln flames—is much better appreciated to-day 
by architects than was the case some fifteen years ago, when 
the profession almost universally specified uniformity of colour, 
and, of course, the manufacturer had to try to, obtain it to the 
great detriment of the material. 

Mr Alfred Waterhouse did good service to the craft when 
he coined the phrase that he desired to have on his building 
the results of the “accidents of the kiln,” referring to these 
varying evidences of the fiery trial through which the material 
has passed 

, Beyond the range of colour to be obtained .by differences of 
fire on natural Clays and their combinations, there are other 
possibilities by the admixture at the time of .grinding the clay 
of certain mineral oxides, and with these various kinds of greys 
and greens and even pale blues can be obtained Such stained 
** bodies” are, of course, of the same colour all through, as seen 
in the vitreous floor, tiles of self-colour. Any attempts at 
surface colouring other than by fired glazes is, of course, highly 
xeprehensible and is not practised by firms of high standing. 


The Question of Cost. 

On the important question of cost it may be sufficient to 
state that this is, of course, controlled by suitability of design 
and the amount of repetition of the ‘several forms employed. 
It may be taken as certain that where the design is fairly well 


suited to the material the cost will be below'what it would be, 


say, in Portland stone, and where the design’is specially suited 
and highly elaborated ‘with many repeated forms, such asin the 
Birmingham Law Courts or the Natural History Museum, the 
cost will be very considerably below that of the same design in 
Portland stone with the carving included, >! 


! 
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Terra-cotta and Iron Construction. 


We must now pass on to the most*)modern type of 
building, I mean such as. are either .constructed entirely 
of glazed ware of various kinds or are composed partly of 
glazed ware and partly of terra- cotta, and'as these almost 
invariably combine some kind of iron or.steel construction in 
eet design and execution, I propose to take them together as 

a. special class. The Birkbeck Bank andthe large block of 
buildings attached to it, with the new extensive front- in 
Holborn, is I suppose by far the largest example of an entirely 
glazed building in this country. The hole of the exterior is. 
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in Carrara ware, the colours used being fawn, sage-green’ and~ 
ivory. The method of manufacture of this material produces’ 
beautiful accidental gradations of colour, so that dead 


rae 


The new building at the corner. 
of Fleet Street and Fetter Lane, for the Sheffield Daily” 
Telegraph, is another large example of this ware, and in'this — 
case it is nearly all ivory ; but it is only needful to imagine the © 
difference between the effect produced by the ivory: Carrara 
with its soft and pleasing gradation -and MES m4 ‘would have - 
been in, say, white glazed bricks, | ik 
Referring again to the Birkbeck Bank, the witiole af ‘thee 
interior of the banking-room, corridors, staircases and many of | 
the principal rooms and offices are treated’ in’ various kinds of 
faience, the board-room being a specially fine example in‘ 
purple, brown and cream colours’ The panelled ceiling of — 
this room and also all the galleries to’the’ bank are covered _ 
with Doulton’s patent safety back tiles on their special pre. 
paration blocks, and have now stood the test of about seven 
years with no sign of weakness of any kind. Tay 
Now, if you had told one of the grand old master masons — 
of the thirteenth or fourteenth century ; that you wanted a dome ° 
nearly 80 feet diameter and a similar height, but could not allow * 
of any room being taken up on the ground floor by abutments 
or buttresses, I think the good man would have either regarded © 
you as a cheerful idiot, or at any rate would have been likely — 
to say, “Ask me another !” or words to that effect. But here | 
are these conditions carried into actual fact, the dome being | 
constructed of sixteen great: steel stancheons, tapering as they | 
rise from the floor, and connected at their upper ends bya’ 
collar on which a’ gallery and lantern is carried, the 
stancheons themselves, as well as the spaces between them, | 
being covered with faience, and the structures of the cores or 
carcase of the dome of hollow. terra-cotta blocks, light and 
strong, bonded together with glazed panelled surface on the 
under-side. A full-sized section is here shown. if 
Work of this magnitude and importance naturally presents” 
many interesting problems in which the architect, a Sa and | 
keramic expert may all have their share, © © ii 
Mr. T. E. Knightley, the architect, has certainly dertioh t 
strated the courage of his convictions on a large and important ~ 
scale, and has “shown in many points the true usé of 
the materials chosen. For instance, in the great exterior columns | 
to the upper parts of the Southampton Buildings front and ‘to © 
the great tower, no attempt at large blocks has been made, but ' 
the plain jentasised shaft between the enriched portions has 
been candidly built up of blue green Carrara ware blocks not ' 
more than Io inches by 6 inches on face, and consequently the 
broken colour produced by the difference of tone from block to ' 
block is pleasant, and at the same time substantial columns © 
have beet built up which carry the superstructure without the - 
assistance of iron cores, except only those under the great” 
tower. 
The adv antages offered by steel construction in connection 


| with modern buildings are such, in the way of lightness and © 


strength, that they will doubtless demand i increasing attention © 
from architects and engineers, and I venture to say that there : 
is no other material so suitable as terra- cotta and glazed wares 
for casing such constructions. ~ 

Hardly has the fringe of this subject been touched, and _ 
those who have devoted most attention to the matter have yet 
much to learn, and the paramount importance of association — 
on the part of architect, engineer and keramist cannot be over- ‘ 
stated. The usual practice is to let the engineer’ work out his | 
structure in all its details, irrespective of the needful. clothing - 
which is to encase it, with the result that (his contract being — 
already arranged) the engineer cannot make such adaptations. ’ 
as are desirable to give the keramist his fair opportunity of 
doing his best, and consequently the best is not done, but | 
some kind of compromise is. 

In many parts of our country, if not in the streets of 
London, it will be found increasingly desirable to erect steel | 
structures and put the roof on before perhaps all the ‘details of | 
various floors are arranged as to elevation, and certainly new 
countries like many parts of South Africa need'such structures ~ 
in which the walls can be formed of rough local materials, and | 
while the internal parts*are being completed, materials te 
encase the steel structure can be obtained from England. 

These ‘conditions are so novel that I think, if truly con- 


| sidered and architecturally treated, there should -result a 


new style of architecture the absolute growth of the con- | 
ditions. 

In -this connection I may call your attention to a steel . 
structure now in process of clothing with Carrara ware and © 
terra-cotta’ in High Street, Leicester,’ the property of the 
architect, Mr. Arthur W akerley, F.R.I.BA., president of’ the’ 
Leicester Architectural Society. Here isa photograph taken © 
of the building with all its steel structure erected and the floors - 
in and the roof on, but with no part of the casing applied. 
And here is a second photograph taken about a fortnight ago, 
with the structure about three-quarters covered, and here we | 


all 
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have a perspective drawing of the completed building as it will 
shortly appear. 

The ground-floor piers are'encased with blue-green Carrara 
ware for about 6 feet up, and then the general material of the 
clothing is grey terra-cctta relieved with light enrichments in 
cream colour. This bi-coloured effect is quite a new departure 
obtained by the use of two kinds of clay wedded as to shrinkage 
and worked together into the same block. We have here one 

_of the ground-floor pier caps, which, while it produces a novel 
effect in the two colours, is yet surely a legitimate use of the 
possibilities of the material. The central bay is spanned by 
an elliptic arch of light section with the steelwork inside, and 

the spandrels are filled with light open work, modelled work, 
not suggesting that they carry the superstructure ~ 

It may also be noticed that there is no pretence of arch 

jointing in the long beams over the shop fronts, but the 
material is simply treated as a casing of the steel girders. 

Mr. Wakerley calls his building the Coronation Building, 
to commemorate in a measure the recent coronation of King 
Edward VII., and has introduced the, Union Jack as a spot of 
colour in the centre of each shield of the bays, these being 
suspended theoretically by a. chain of State and carrying 

_ emblems of the six great colonies above the shields, while the 
centre part is further enriched by two decorative marine 
subjects painted in Parian colours on tiles and a fine group of 
sculpture in cream colour in a hollow domical recess. The 
great arch has a modelled dolphin at each springing, anda 
figure of Britannia seated on a sort of throne with her 

attendant lion at her feet. This group is about 7 feet high; a 

colour band is also introduced over the group of sculpture 
below’ I have thought this building sufficiently novel in treat- 
ment and material to justify my showing you the full-sized 
details of the various parts and photographs of the various 

_ enrichments. 

Here are also other details of ceilings constructed of iron 
with terra-cotta and faience, and an example of casing 

_Stancheons now being carried out in the new building at 
Birmingham for Messrs. Bird & Sons, of custard-powder fame. 

Every example I have put before you has stood the test of 

_ actual execution, and can be examined as to its fitness. 


Keramic Mural Decoration. 


I must now ask your attention to the most interesting part 

_ of my subject, viz keramic mural decoration, and I only wish 

it had been possible to devote the whole evening to its con- 
‘ sideration, as I fear with the time now at our disposal we can 
do little more than glance at a few examples without studying 
any of them very closely. 

Let me call your attention then to what I think to be one 
of the most courageous attempts yet made.to get colour and 
“interest into our street architecture. This building, erected 

about five years ago for Mr Edward Everard, at Bristol, is a 
‘high-class printer’s establishment, and was designed by Mr 
W J Neatby, who at that time was one of Messrs. Doulton’s 
_ principal artists. The whole front is in Carrara ware, with the 
figure subjects and other decorative features treated in slab 
mosaic. You will notice the excellent decoration formed of the 
name “ Edward Everard,” and the spandrels of the arches over 
first floor are occupied, on the left by a figure of Gutenberg, 
the first printer, pulling his proof, with his alphabet decorating 
_the wall behind him, while on the right is William Morris, the 
nineteenth-century printer, pulling his proof and with his 
‘alphabet decorating. his part of the wall. The great winged 
figure in the centre represents the spirit of Literature presiding 
over Ancient and Modern Printing, whilst above all in the 
great Junette in the gable you have the spirit of Light and 
“Truth with her emblems of the Mirror and the Lamp. 
_ The purely decorative details are all of them interesting and 
_the printer’s mark is used for a decoration in the hall. 
Now Bristol is a very dull sort of ‘city and not easily 
aroused, but when the scaffolding was removed from. this front 
the police had to regulate the traffic in Broad Street for some 
' two or three days. 
__ Now I know very well how much easier it is to criticise 
_than to do, and I know also that anyone who ventures to strike 
out a new line in architectural treatment will probably meet 
first of all with execration, later on he may get admiration, and 
finally imitation, but that is the order. _ 
___ What I have to say about this front is that it isa genuine 
attempt to produce a building that can be read like an open 
_book, just as the interesting fronts of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries could be read by every passer-by It is also 
_ €ssentially Engtish, and not copied from any existing building 
at home or abroad. I know that the cry can easily be raised 
that it does not harmonise with its surroundings, but pull down 
_the public-house on the one side and the bank on the other, 
_and give us a chance, and we will bring them into harmony. 

I should like to point out to you the suitability of salt- 
glazed stoneware for exterior work, but must leave the few 
_ Samples here to speak for themselves, or we shall have no time 
* to look at interiors. 


The Tilework of the Moors. 

A profitable evening might be spent on tilework alone, 
beginning from early examples, and considering the work of 
the Moors at Granada, and so on to the more modern use, 
much of which I think fails of that mural character which all} 
wall-decoration should have _If we would only iearn from the 
ancient Egyptians and the Persians and Moors, we should 
not see that prevalence of worrying a wall with projecting 
mouldings, panellings and the like, but should return to 
broader decorative treatments, in which the wall is allowed to 
retain its wall-like surface, and the decorative effect is obtained 
by a suitable use of colour and patternwork. Here are a 
number of examples of different materials and methods, all 
interesting, and each possessing special qualities of its own 
which render it suitable for certain uses Here are examples 
of Doulton ware tilework in its low tones of colour; strong rich 
blues and ever-varying effects, vitreous enamels suitable for 
strong effects either out of doors or forjinteriors, imparts painting 
with its dull surface so restfulto theeye Then here are varieties 
of the majolica glazes with deep translucent effects of colour, 
malachite and fluxor, paintedwork, Carrara and Parian.. An 
important example of painted Parian work on a large scale is. 
afforded by the new fish and game market at Harrod’s Stores, 
Kensington, where twenty great roundels, of which we have 
three cartoons present, represent various kinds of sport, such 
as the hawking party, a stag-hunt, boar-hunt, &c. 

The value ot the gold outline used in this work may wel 
be noted. One of our latest new departures is that called Parian 
vitrograph, in which a stained body tile is used for a large part: 
of the decorative treatment and a little Parian painting is added 
to give full effect. The negress and the alchemist are good 
examples of this method. 

Will you in conclusion allow me to depart from practicalities. 
for a few moments and take a short excursion into the realms 
of fancy? 

I hope you will forgive me if I “magnify my office,” as. 
St Paul says, by calling your attention to an important con- 
sideration in relation to the various arts and crafts which com- 
bine to produce the various materials to which I have called 
attention to-night, and that consideration is the large number 
of persons and interests employed in those various trades, as. 
compared with the very small number of persons and the very 
limited number of trades which would be employed if the 
buildings I have put before you had been done in stone. 

Without asking: you to pin your faith to any socialistic 
scheme, I think I may claim that those crafts are most usefub 
to the nation which employ most of the people, and the more 
varied in station, education and craftsmanship the better I 
suppose it is one of the strongest objections to the brewing 
industry that it employs so very few people compared to the 
value of the product. 

Now, if we compare a glazed-ware building like the 
Birkbeck Bank with the same building carried out in say 
granite and Portland stone, we have first of all much more 
drawing and clerical work to be done; we have next the 
employment of artists, that host ever being augmented 
by the schools of art—surely we should care a little about 
employing them; then we have the plaster-making industry 
at, say, Uttoxeter, producing the large amount of plaster 
used in models and moulds, the model and mould-makers, 
the clay worker as well as the clay miner, and other yarious 
means of transit; the factory and all its attendant urban 
responsibilities, such as rents, rates, taxes, gas and water; the 
labour handling and the whole of the kilnwork, besides the 
cement labour in filling and fitting, and then all the industries. 
connected with the making of materials for glazes, with the 
shipping employed to bring many of the materials from abroad; 
and so we might go on and should find that these crafts 
benefit the nation at large to a much greater extent than if the 
money were spent. on stonework, which would only employ a 
tithe of the people. ’ 

Surely it is according to the fitness of things that we should 
be doing exactly what we are doing in this country to an 
increasing extent. 

We take the mineral treasures laid up by kind nature for 
us in our own land, layer on layer. | 

On the surface flows the water, that useful means for the 
conveyance of heavy materials from place to place by canals 

In the Midlands it.is not very clean water, but sufficiently 
liquid for manufacturing purposes. “Then just below we 
have the coal shales and a little deeper’the coal and iron. 

You take the marl or shale fro the coal measures and 
call in the merry demon, fire, resident in the coal, to aid 
you in subduing the iron to your purposes, and having got 
your engine and mill out of thé‘iron you set it to work 
to crush your marl; then the water°is made use of to give 
plasticity, and in that state the combined elements of earth 
and water wait your commands, responsive to your lightest 
touch of fancy; and as soon as your wish has taken actual 
shape, the water, being no longer required, modestly and 
silently rétires, escapes from its clod of earth and purified 
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goes up higher again to bless the human family by descending 
in-the gentle dew or rain, You now bring your product into 
closer touch with the element of fire again and commit it in the 
kiln to that merry demon who with many quips and cranks of 
his own fancy not, only makes: you. rock again out of clay, but 
puts what I have called his own hall-mark upon it. And while all 
this is going on, in another part of the Black Country the colour 
maker is busy with his china clay, chemicals and_ colour 
mills, and then the snorting iron horse gets hold and brings 
both products to London and there the artist is called in to 
add his touch to the whole, and so in time your erstwhile clod 
of earth becomes brother to the precious stones, enriched with 
colour and sheen and fit to take the place for which it has 
been designed by the architect. ; 

You have paid me the compliment of allowing me to bring 
these subjects before you to-night. Will you let me plead with 
you as to the importance of present-day architects leaving their 
mark upon their time, by not copying continental or other 
examples, however interesting they may be, but out of the 
conditions of life now present evolving an architecture as true 
and good to our day as was the Early English to its day, 
guided in its evolution at least as much by the Seven Lamps 
as by the Five Orders of Architecture ; and when you want a 
lunette panel for the hall of your Society let me suggest as a 
suitable subject “A Frolicsome Figure of Fancy” seated blow- 
ing bubbles and watching as they rise, with a stern “ Figure 
of Restraint,” her hand on “ Fancy’s” shoulder and pointing 
her back to a great winged figure in the background whose 
right hand rests on a pile of ponderous tomes, the history of 
the past, and who belongs to the past, the present and the 
future, the Genius of Architecture. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last, Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., 
president, in the chair. 

The SECRETARY announced the decease of the following 
members :—Messrs E. Birchall, associate 1863, fellow 1871 ; 
F, Edwards, associate 1857, fellow 1861; Young Bolton, 
associate 1882 ; R. Phillip Day, associate 1882 ; Colonel John 
Davis, elected hon. associate 1887. 

Messrs. John Woolfall, of Liverpool, and John Swarbrick, 
of Manchester, were elected as members. 

Mr. EDWIN T. HALL read a paper entitled 


Four Modern Hospitals. 


He did not deal with hospitals in general, but with concrete 
examples on which he had personally laboured. These were 
representative of four types, viz. (1) Hospitals for scarlet 
fever, diphtheria and enteric diseases, which are generally 
grouped under one staff ; (2) those for smallpox ; (3) sanatoria 
for tuberculosis or consumption ; (4) general hospitals. The 
examples the lecturer brought forward illustrated one of each 
kind, viz. (1) the City of Leeds Fever Hospital, at Seacroft ; 
(2) the City of Leeds Smallpox Hospital, at Killingbeck ; 
(3) the Sanatorium at Frimley, in Surrey, for the Brompton 
Consumption Hospital ; (4) the Camberwell Infirmary. 

Before dealing with his examples, some general observations 
were made on each type of hospital, discussing questions of 
site, plan, location, medical treatment, numbers to be accom- 
modated, &c Consumptive sanatoria the lecturer considered 
justified, if only as schools of domestic and personal hygiene. 
Patients may or may not be healed entirely of their disease, 
but they are taught the value of cleanliness, of exercise, of 
fresh air, of regular habits, of order and self-respecting disci- 
pline, and they go back as missionaries to their families and 
friends. As regards site, ‘all kinds of infectious hospitals 
should be away from a densely built neighbourhood. Fora 


general hospital in town, the site should be as open as possible, ,. 


and preferably surrounded by roads which form wind channels 
to change the air, Low-lying land with a shallow gravel sub- 
soil should be avoided. Public smallpox hospitals are required 
to have a quarter-mile zone around them—that is to say, the 
land forming the hospital estate must be 130 to 16) acres in 
extent, and in the heart of this, shut in by a ring fence, must 
be the portion reserved for patients. For mixed fever hespitals 
a@ zone is required to protect not only the public, but also those 
suffering from different diseases But where the site is large 
enough the isolation of the pavilions or ward units should be 
‘considerable for the comfort and pleasure of the sick. 
Prospect, sunlight, trees and gardens are all aids to recovery. 
No hospital on a rural site should be more than two storeys in 
height. In all the best modern examples of hospitals, the 
main wards are placed with their axes north and south, when 
this is practicable, with windows on both sides and at the ends. 
‘Thus every bed and every wall gets all the sunlight there is 
during some part of the day. Double wards—that is, wards 
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with a central wall and rows of beds.on each:side of it—should _ 
always be avoided. For consumptive sanatoria, as distinct 
from hospitals, large wards are not adopted ; the ideal isa 
single room for each patient, with a southerly aspect, in a 
building not more than two storeys in height. On a city site, _ 
where relatively high buildings are a necessity, three or more 
storeys are suitable, and lifts and thoroughly aerated staircases — 
for access and for fire escape must be provided. eee 
Referring to the ordinary layman’s idea that a hospital is 
but a single building, the lecturer said that a fever hospital is 
almost a village, with thirty to fifty separate buildings, and 
with a staff of three hundred or more persons. In one of his — 
hospitals there were within the curtilage six miles of drains, 


| twenty-nine miles of water and steam pipes and forty-two 


miles of electric wire. 
miles of drains. | 
The City of Leeds Fever Hospital, at Seacroft, is about 
three miles from the centre of the city. The site was formerly 
a beautiful park, and the trees have been kept wherever 
possible. The area is 41 acres, and from one end of the 
building to the other is about a quarter of a mile. The 
hospital consists of forty-two separate buildings. _Itis presided 
over by a medical superintendent with three medical assistants, 
a lady superintendent or matron with her assistants, and a staff 
of 102 nurses and seventy-two female servants. The male. 
officers and servants number about thirty-eight. Accommoda- 
tion is normally provided for 452 patients, but in cases of 
emergency a much larger number can be received Attached 
to the hospital is a quarantine station of many cottages, to 
which infected families are removed until danger is past The 
administrative buildings consist of:—(1) The offices, with 
residence for the matron, for the assistant medical officers and” 
for resident porters and others; (2) the nurses’ home, con- 
taining 121 rooms; (3) the female servants’ home, with eighty- 
four rooms; (4) dining-rooms for nurses and servants between — 
the homes and the kitchen; (5) the. hospital kitchen, steward’s © 
stores, dispensary, staff consultation-room, sewing-room, &c, 
A complete laboratory, with students’-rooms, forms another 
building. To.theeast and west of this group, on the main covered _ 
way, are patients’ admission rooms to the different parts of the 
hospital Every part ofthe hospital is connected by glass-covered — 
open ways, with subways beneath for steam, hot and cold 
water, and gaspipes, electric mains, &c. The hospital pavilions 
are grouped in pairs, with fuel store and nurses’ lavatories” 
common to both on the cross corridor Beneath these staff 
offices is the heating chamber. Each pavilion is axially north 
and south, with windows on both sides andatthe ends_ It has 
an entrance hall, with the duty-room opening from it To 
right and left are large wards, each containing fourteen beds, 
and opening from these are single-bed wards, all overlooked 
from the duty-room or ward kitchen. Each large ward has a 
wide balcony at the extreme end, flanked and sheltered by the 
towers, containing bath-rooms, lavatories and water-closets, 
and near these is an external flight of steps leading to the 
grounds. Beneath every pavilion is a paved open basement, 
about 5 feet or 6 feet high, forming an aerial disconnection of 
the wards from the earth. In this all pipes and cables are 
placed, so that repairs can be done without coming inside the 
building. The smoke flues are also swept from beneath. The 
ward floors are of polished teak laid direct on the concrete. 
The walls are of cement, painted and varnished to match the 
faience chimneypieces.. The heating is by passing fresh air 
over hot-water radiators at a calculated low velocity, so as 
always to be changing the atmosphere of the room, and this 1s 
done completely three times an hour. The extraction is by 
fire and aspirating flues. Heating should never be done by 
pipes laid in channels with gratings over These become 
receptacles for dust and filth of all kinds The venti- 
lation of the hospital was secured by natural, as_ op- 
posed to artificial, means, such as that usually called the 
Plenum system. In the lecturer’s judgment the latter 
was a mistake in any hospital. The windows, consisting of a 
pair of sashes and a fanlight with glass spandrel cheeks, 
extend to the ceiling.. Describing the sanitary fittings the 
lecturer showed a drawing of a bedpan sink designed by him- 
self for hospital use. Its advantages are that it uses about halt 
the water of any other; no water stands in any pipe when out 
of use ; one flush not only feeds the rim but spreads a palm- 
like wave which, entering the bedpan handle, thoroughly 
cleans everything. The isolation pavilions, of which there are 
four, consist of wards of one, two and four beds each, with 
nurses’ rooms and special sanitary accessories for treating 
different diseases. In each of the diphtheria pavilions there 1s 
an operating-room with side and top light. The block for 
severe operations contains an anzesthetic lobby, a theatre and 
a sterilising-room. The staff quarters have everything neces- 
sary for comfort. There is a large recreation-room, a writing- 
room, a library, a third sitting-room for probationers, a suite 
for the home sister, ample offices and a separate bedroom for 
each nurse. . The whole hospital is.of fire-resisting construc- 
tion, The hospital kitchen is a room 50 feet long, with a large. 


At Seacroft there were eight to nine 


Lal 
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.plan is as follows :—In the centre of the west front is the 


= 


sullery attached © Close ‘by isa large bakery, and there is a 
roup of larders facing north and arranged with through 
urrents of air. The ‘steward’s store is 60 feet 6 inches by 
5 feet 7 inches, with a gallery round. From this centre 
aclosed trolleys convey food and stores to all parts of the 
ospital There are separate laundries for patients and staff. Near 
he entrance to both is the disinfecting house and the destructor 
Jl unconsumed food and pieces are burnt The engine-house 
{ll contain three large direct coupled dynamos to light both 
xis hospital and the Killingbeck Hospital The heating of 
oth will be done from this centre. The exhaust steam from 
ie various engines is collected and used for heating. In like 
yanner is collected all the condensed water, all the cooling 
‘ater from electric engines, &c., and this is filtered and 
umped at 180 degs into the economiser. In this way, when 
ae engines are running, all the heating and hot-water supplies 
Hill be done for nothing, thus saving some hundreds of pounds 

year Describing the drainage and treatment of sewage, 
ttention was drawn to the sewage irrigation outfall, from which 
- js necessary to exclude typhoid germs. He showed drawings 
fan apparatus devised by himself for dealing with these 
erms. It consists of receiving tanks and boilers for alternate 
se. The typhoid sewage is received and boiled by steam, after 
*hich it passes to cooling beds, and thence to the outfall 


ewer. 

Killingbeck Smallpox Hospital is situated on the top of a 
ill, with undulating country all around The grounds proper 
re 12 acres in extent, but the total attached area is 140 acres. 
“he hospital buildings proper are grouped together on the 
ummit of the site, the offices and medical quarters being in 


he centre, the laundry and mortuary to the west, the discharge: 


lock to the east, all outside the hospital road Entering in 
he centre, the nurses’ and female servants’ homes, respectively, 
re to the west ; the kitchen and stores, dispensary and serving- 
oom to the south; the male servants’ home to the east. 
3eyond, to the north, lie three large pavilions and two isolation 
locks, while the admission block to these is at the junction of 
he covered way. The mortuary here has no visiting-room for 
riends to view their dead, but it has, under a peristyle, a plate- 
dass sarcophagus, into which the body, suitably dressed, is 
laced from the mortuary on a rolling bed. The visitor, stand- 
ng in the open air can thus see the dead, but cannot come 
nto actual contact with the body. To enable the heating to be 
lone from Seacroft, as above mentioned, the highway had to 
ye tunnelled, and a covered trench carried right up the hill. 
The hillside down which the drain had to come was very steep, 
o reasonable gradients were got by a series of weirs in the 
ipes 

The Frimley Sanatorium for the Brompton Consumption 
Tospital was next described. Here he had tried to get away 
rom the hospital, to suggest breeziness and health and the 
jleasant atmosphere of a large home. The institution consists 
Mf sixteen buildings The patients’ block is cross-shaped, with 
iccommodation for eighty-eight patients in four two-storeyed 
adial pavilions, and for twelve in the centre where special 
ases may be under closer surveillance. Every patient’s room 
aces S.,5.S.E.orSS.W His first design was for putting the 
ighty-eight patients in single rooms, but this was overruled 
‘or the King’s Sanatorium, however, his original plan was 
hown to His Majesty and to Sir Ernest Cassell, and the com- 
nittee came to the same conclusion as that he originally con- 
emplated. As regards concentration, which in Germany was 
arried to an extreme, the lecturer said he had tried to find a 
nean At Frimley they had 109 patients all within a radius 
f 195 feet from the doctor’s consulting-room and matron’s 
itting-room, and yet every room has an open outlook ; all are 
way from noise and bustle, all have the greatest amount of 
un, and all are sheltered. Another advantage of the plan was 
hat ample classification could be got. They could have units 
f twenty-five males or females, with their separate group of 
losets, bathrooms and lavatories, or they could arrange con- 
alescents by themselves or make other divisions of patients in 
nits of eleven There was but one dayroom on each floor. 
[he great aim is to get the patients out into the open air for 
heir. recreation, not to encourage them to remain within. 
Provision is made by which beds can be wheeled out on to the 
errace, and at each extremity of the pavilions there is a sun- 
oom formed in the turret for patients in the end ward, in 
iddition to a balcony. As regards roofs to terraces and bal- 
conies, the lecturer’s idea of rolling canvas shop-blinds had 
been adopted These could be lowered or rolled up at will 

Camberwell Infirmary, Brunswick Square, although technic- 
lly a parish infirmary, is, owing to its position, really a 
yeneral hospital, dealing with accident and acute cases of all 
cinds The original building in Havil Street he was altering 
ind modernising to form part of the larger institution It 
-onsists of twenty-one buildings, standing on a site of 44 acres, 
practically surrounded by roads, and all buildings are connected 
by glass-covered ways and subways. It accommodates 800 
patients, has a resident staff of five doctors, while the other 
officials, nurses and servants, number about 160, The block 


‘world if attention was given to 
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administration block, with a pavilion north and south of it. To 
theeast of the administration is a quadrangle, having on the 
east side the female staff house, and north and south two other 
pavilions; to the north-east lies the old pavilion, now divided 
into three parts. To the east is a circular pavilion, its conical 
roof, surmounted by a turret, forming a feature of interest in 
the general composition. To the south-east are the kitchen 
buildings, the stores and men-servants’ quarters. Further 
south the laundry, engine and boiler-houses, the mortuary and 
ambulance station. All buildings may be reached ‘by the 
private road on the outside and by covered ways on the inside. 
The principal buildings are of red brick and Portland stone, 
the main front forming a flat crescent.. The new pavilions 
are axially north and south. The pavilion to the north— 
which may be taken as typical of all, although they differ 
in detail—consists of three main storeys and a fourth one 
over part of the area_ It has at the home end a wide staircase, 
with walls of glazed brick from bottom to top. At the other 
end it has a secondary or escape staircase, extending from the 
flat roof to the road, in what is practically a separate tower. 
There are three exits from the building. On each floor there 
is a ward of twenty-four beds, with windows on three sides, and 
other wards of six, four and two beds respectively, affording 
opportunity for great classification. There is a ward kitchen. 
This and the corridors have also all their walls of glazed brick. 

The twenty-four two and four-bed wards are open to super- 
vision from the ward kitchen and from each other. All are 
well lighted, and every window opens. There is only one fire- 
place in each ward, for cheerfulness, the heating proper being 
by hot water. The large ward on the top floor has been 
specially designed for consumptive patients, and is a unique 
provision for a general hospital. _ Practically the whole of the 
enclosures on three sides consist of opening windows for open- 
air treatment, and above is a flat roof on which patients may 
spend all the day with something of interest to see in the 
panorama stret:hing across London. Three of the pavilions 
are sodesigued One of the greatest modern improvements in 
hospitals is the superior accommodation now given to the staff. 
The female staff home at Camberwell Infirmary is situated in 
the central quadrangle, with a pleasant garden attached. It 
has several large rooms for dining, recreation, writing, &c, for 
nurses and servants. Each of the staff has a separate bedroom, 
warmed by hot water, with an inlet and outlet ventilator. 
There are 140 rooms in the building. Details were given of 
the children’s pavilion, the kitchen block, the engine and heat- 
ing-rooms, smithy, shops, boiler house and laundries—the most 
costly block of the whole ; also of the heating and ventilation. 
The laundries are arranged so that linen received soiled at 
one end passes through and out clean at the other Electric 
fans remove all steam and polluted air. The drying is by hot 
blast. 

In concluding, the lecturer said he trusted he had been 
able to show that in hospital work there is much to interest the 
architect. In addition to the general design and detailing of 
not one, but dozens of buildings of diverse purpose to their 
grouping and co-ordination, so that each may take its proper 
place among the whole, one has to give special consideration 
to the medical requirements and hygienic conditions; to aeration 
and ventilation, to the design and organisation of the services 
for heating and artificial lighting ; for telephonic and other 
means of intercommunication; for fire extinguishing; for trans- 
port and commissariat. Unremitting attention is necessary to 
deal with so much of detail, often not alluring in itself, but with 
enthusiasm the dryest bones may be made to live, and to the 
strenuous man difficulties and new problems are but a spur to 
greater effort, an added zest to all emprise. 

Mr. HUGH STANNUS, who proposed a vote of thanks for 
the paper, said it was clear to him that the present was 
essentially an age of hospitals. The manner in which Mr. 
Hall had classified the hospitals had enabled him to deal with 
the subject ina masterly way. He (the speaker) had heard 
very able papers on the specialised work that architects had to 
do with in practice.. They had had papers on barracks, school 
buildings, private school buildings and on libraries, and they 
had just heard a paper on hospitals. These papers would form 
an exceedingly valuable corpus to students. ‘ 

Mr. T. BLASHILL seconded the vote. The adoption in 
modern work of hospital pavilions was, he said, a tribute to 
the original authors of the idea in so far as it had undergone 
little modification. The improvement in hospital construction 
was achieved by an intense study of details. 

Messrs. W. G. WILSON, R J. ANGEL, E. A. HAWKINS, 
W. Hitton NasH and J. OSBORNE SMITH supported the 
motion. ; 

Mr. HALL, in returning thanks, answered the questions 
which had been put to him. Referring to the cost of erecting 
a hospital, he said he would prefer not to give figures. 
Hospitals were the most. expensive buildings in the whole 
details—from 400/. to 650/. a 
bed would be about the average cost in an infectious hospital. 
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The area’ of:such:a hospital would bé about three times thes 
cubic space per bed of: a general hospital. The aspect would: 
be governed by the disease to be treated. In cases of infection 
free currents of air were needed so that the foul air was'driven 
’ away immediately. Ina sanatorium not one person in sixty 
was confined to bed, and the German authorities agreed that 

the best aspects for consumptives were south,‘ south-south-east 

or south-south-west. Deal floors were not'to be advocated; the 
most suitable material was teak, wax polished. The question 
of soil: was of importance, though very often a hospital had to 
be built on the one site available, Low-lying gravel was_ bad, 

clay. was cold, green-sand formation was the best, but so long 
. as the buildings were well:drained it mattered little whether 
the soil was gravel or clay. 


rr 


sy THE ROMAN FORUM. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Scotsman, when describing 

the Historical Congress at Rome, says:—Naturally the 
: recent-excavations in and about the Forum have proved highly 
attractive, and Commendatore Boni has been indefatigable in 
displaying the results of his work to small parties and great, 
while: he has explained it to the Congress at large by the aid 
. of ‘lantern projections. The lantern demonstrations in the 
large hall of the Collegio Romano, the seat of the Congress, 
have indeed been one of the features of the week, and the dis- 
play of slides relating to the Italian excavations at Phaestos, in 
Crete, by Signor Pernier, was of special interest to British 
members as showing that Mr. Arthur Evans’s Knossos is only 
one of many sites in the island that are contributing to restore 
to us the outlines of a long-lost civilisation. 

The importance of these recent discoveries in the Forum 
Romanum is threefold. In the first place there has been a 
-.complete removal of the Mediaeval and modern buildings, 
notably the church of S. Maria Liberatrice, which intervened 
-between.the Forum and the corner of the Palatine Hill over- 
looking it. The road till recently in public,use that ran under 
the Arch of Titus is now closed, and the whole area about the 
Arch and beyond it nearly to the Coiosseum has been given up 
to. “ scair” which are extending from this side up the slope of 
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ofounder of Rome. These black marble slabs, discover, 
a few years ago, have been supported below by concrete ay 
iron, and are sustained exactly zz situ, while excavatio 
carried out beneath them have disclosed to. view an_ interest; 
and apparently very archaic group of monuments connect 
with this supposed Heroon of Romulus. These relics, whi 
include the broken stele with the early inscription, have not. 
been officially described and illustrated, but they certainly bri; 
us into contact through a chain of tradition with the assoc; 
tions of the Rome of the kings. A more definite connectj 
has, however, been established between the Forum as we kn 
it and the earliest Rome by the discovery, close to the Tem; 
of Faustina, of a group of primitive burial-places of a ki 
already known from. excavations in other localities, some 
which almost certainly go back to the epoch of the traditior 
founding of the city. .In one of the graves, opened at the vi 
of the Congress, there is still lying a skeleton that im 
vrobably belonged to a member of oue of the small separ, 
communities out of which afterwards grew the city Ron 
This discovery carries back the history of the Forum and 
neighbourhood further than it has yet been traced, and 
attention is naturally being paid to it.. iit 
The extreme interest of these Forum excavations, and ¢ 
prospect opened of new and fruitful work. in the revelation 
an older Rome that is still underground when we have reac 
the ordinary late Imperial levels, show that the recent oper 
of the British school at Rome has come just at the psych 
logical moment, and establish in its favour a claim for practic 
support on all interested in historical studies. The sho 
located in a portion of the Palazzo Odeschalchi, gave a rece 
tion which has been one of the pleasantest social events of 
week. The official functions have included a dinner at 
Quirinal to a selected number of delegates, and receptions 
Minister of Public Instruction on Sunday: afternoon in t 
Palatine, and by the Syndic of Rome, Prince Colonna, int 
Museum of the Capitol The last two functions were nec« 
sarily crowded and miscellaneous. : oa 
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the Palatine. Only the church and convent of S. Francesca 
Romana are allowed to survive, and the old cloister of the 
latter is being now fitted up as a Forum museum. Palatine | 
and Forum form now a single field for.exploration, and in con- 
~ sequence the difficult topographical questions which concern 
the means of access at different periods from the one to the other 
have at last some chance of being settled. In the second | 
place, the extensive clearances that have been made on the 
north side of the Forum proper beyond the Arch of Septimius 
Severus and eastwards to the Temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina have rendered easier the comparison of levels, with 
the result that some structures formerly ascribed to the regal 
period have been. proved by their levels to be much later in 
‘ date Notably is this the case with our-old friend the Cloaca 
' Maxima, ‘which is now relegated to the Imperial epoch. The 
original conduit of the time of the kings must have run ata 
much; lower level. 

The third and most important result is the establishment of 
a new principle in the excavations of ancient Rome. Hitherto - 
it has been the custom to clear away the accumulations of 
' modern and Medizval times to such a depth as admitted of 
the complete display of the first stratum of antique masonry 
that was laid bare. This stratum might often consist of struc- 
' tures of the later empire that had taken the place of earlier 
and more interesting fabrics of Hadrianic, Augustan or repub- 
lican times. The- new principle, on which the more recent 
- excavations have been carried out, establishes it as the duty of 
future explorers to examine all these underlying strata till the 
virgin soil is reached, so that the earliest Roman, or perhaps 
pre-Roman, remains on each site will be made as clear as the 
more extensive relics on higher levels to which alone attention 
has hitherto been paid. In this way is created a situation 
which corresponds in some degree to that existing in England 
' at the epoch of church restoration in the last century. Early 
work in most of our old churches had been overlaid in the 
course of time by later, and to restore the old a good deal of 
| what was more recent was sacrificed. This more recent work, 
| however, though Late-Medizeval.or perhaps Jacobean, was 
. part of the history of the church, and its summaty obliteration 
gave rise to not a few well-supported protests. In the case of 
: Rome it will no doubt be difficult to preserve the upper strata 
- while. investigation proceeds at the lower levels, but Signor 
Bont is fully alive to the danger here hinted at, and is sparing 
‘ no pains to avoid any injury to works of secondary interest in 
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itself ; it is better lit than the Edinburgh octagon, it is 
| very inconvenient, and it quite suffices in extent for the 


_ hostility, is well calculated to reduce still further the dr 
‘| sent in. 


the course of the more searching explorations of lower strata 
‘ now demanded. The means adopted may be seen in the case 
' of the so-called “Lapis Niger,” or black marble slabs let into 
- the pavement of the Comitium and supposed by the Romans 
. of the later empire. to. 


mark the place of -burial of the’ 


R Glasgow Exhibition of Architecture as represen 
drawings, says the Glasgow Herald, is smaller this y 
than ever. In location it has been most cavalierly trea 
There is, perhaps, little to allege against the stairh 


tribution. All the same, the indifference shown, not to 
Soon, we take it, there will be none at all to pestei 
hanging committee Possibly, however, visitors will m 
regret the exclusion this year of artistic jewellery and the lil 
that in the past few exhibitions have lent interest at surelyt 
smallest possible cost of space.’ One must hope that wi 
new premises the Institute will better realise its obligati 
others than painters and sculptors. a 
The collection is a small one, and yet it cannot be said t 
the selection committee haye been over-exacting. Photograp 
again principally illustrate executed works; there are fi 
coloured drawings ; pen-and-ink is the favourite medium'a 
perspective the favourite method, and of geometric elevati 
there is but one solitaryspecimen It isremarkable that cht 
are so few and unimportant ; all, as regards style, are vetsic 
of Gothic. St. Michael’s, Carntyne, is a hg Tk 


chapel apparently. Mr Clifford has done something like ti 
before, and shown very well how interest can bé given W the 
expensive treatment. There is a low, squat tower, whose ai 
seems to be thrown into the church, a side aisle and a proje 
ing porch. The type and its treatment aré essentially Englii 
but none the less welcome because of that. Ina Wesley 
church at Girvan, by Messrs Watson & Salmond, also smi 
but with no tower, the most is made of a gable with a tract 
window, low side aisle, and a porch, partly of timber. Tht 
is apparently no gallery in the church; the style is Perpé 
dicular, freshly treated. St. Columba’s, Blackhall, Edinbur; 
by Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, is of an earlier period ; thed t 
is Norman, but something of the altitude of Gothic is given 
the general composition There is a fairly tall tower 4 
steeple, with a corner turret No plans accompany any. 
these views, and thisis unfortunate. The interior of Kilbarch 
Church, Mr. W. H. Howie, is shown by photograph to poss’ 
a side aisle that contains a gallery; the arcade is of stone, 
there is a hexagonal apse and open-timber roof. ee 
Of ‘domestic examples the most’ important come fré 
England. Hintow House, Northamptonshire, illustrated | 
twoframeés of photographs—one hopelessly skied—is a charm 
country house with all the thoroughness of design one expe 
from Mr. Morris. It has few features and ‘little orname 
Level lines prevail; in the interior ceilings are of heavy timb 
and in some apartments the stone is exposed in rather | 
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ssophisticated if not rude fashion. Mr, Fred. Rowntree, 
te of Glasgow, shows two houses for York, of brick princi- 
ally, early eighteenth-century period ; as to style a Classic 
eatment—that is, of cornices and pavilion roofs rather than 
ybles; one has timber oriels and the upper part of the walls 
ugh-cast. The house at Wimbledon, by Messrs. Niven & 
figglesworth, has also level cornice and pavilion roof and 
alls wholly rough-cast or harled—no doubt effective enough 
nbowered among trees, but a little more of design would not be 
niss. Nearer at hand, a House at Pollokshields, Mr. John 
esbit, has more pretension, with tower-like roof, gables 
ad oriels, but, in contrast, a very quiet entrance. The 
wer storey is of stone, the upper rough-cast—a favourite 
;cipe that insures variety of colour; a plan is given. 
raigend, Troon, by Mr. Clifford, is principally one-storeyed, 
ith dormer windows and carved stone gable tops, a com- 
osition quaint and out of the common; the semicircular 
orch is just a little droll. Taymouth, Skelmorlie, by 
[r. P. Macgregor Chalmers, is an addition in substantial stone- 
ork, but with half-timber gable; some of the detailing isa 
ttle commonplace. Photographs of country work, by Mr. 
ampbell, in rustic style, but of that fortunate variety that has 
good deal of money expended on it. Mr. Austin Laird’s 
yree residences at Kilmalcolm are very nicely drawn and of 
aried character, all good; one at Giffnock is in half-timber style. 
‘he interiors of Mr. Burrell’s house, Great Western Terrace, 
fr. R. S Lorimer, are particularly interesting and quite the 
jost important exhibit of the collection. The photographs 
how rich and beautiful work, and original, at least in the 
anse of happy combinations of known elements. Some 
ieces of old work are skilfully incorporated with the 
jodern settings, and whole walls are hung with old 
ypestries, so there is excuse for the archaistic treatment of 
ye carvedwork—the stair newel-posts for example. Of 
1€ interiors, by Mr. A. N. Paterson, the chief interest lies 
) the plaster ceilings, that may be described as flat vaults, left 
everely plain excepting for a largely modelled band of fruit 
srming a panel, a treatment that as a change from strapwork 
nd plaster enrichments generally is welcome, but it just 
erges on the extreme of protest. Thecentral hall of Hamilton 
fiddle Ward Offices, by Mr. Alex. Cullen, is surrounded by an 
pper-storey colonnaded gallery in Exchange fashion, and lit 
om rooflights in the segmental arched ceiling; all is finished 
1 plaster, and there is some well-modelled work. The stair- 
ase is of stone, and a good deal of fresh character is 
iven tothe phase of Classic adopted. A portion of the lofty, 
ffice block erecting at the corner of West George and Hope 
itreets, Mr. John A. Campbell, architect, one of the important 
dditions to street architecture of the year, is notable for the 
ather aggressive plainness of three storeys; they, at any rate, 
ct as foil to the richer top storeys There is a sug- 
estion of a tower, not actually on the corner, and it, with 
mg projecting oriels, gives verticality; the horizontal 
lement results from the tiers of square windows without much 
ssistance from strings or cornice. The somewhat robustious 
arving is allowable on so large a facade, and it is employed 
paringly and with discrimination The Sailors’ Home, 
liven & Wigglesworth, is of a type hardly known among us, 
he brick Georgian treatment seems peculiar to England ; here 
yell managed and shown in a good pen drawing. Mr. D. 
indrew’s School at Kilbowie is straightforward and appro- 
riate, and the Street Buildings, Kirkcaldy, J D. Swanston, 
hown in colour, are piquant and must give life to the thorough. 
are. Wolverhampton Exhibition is recorded in Messrs. 
Valker & Ramsay, architects, constructed of plaster, and for 
lurposes of temporary scenic display architectural canons were 
ot_ seriously taken, and the humorous vagaries of “new art” 
ad ample warrant. One of the rejected in a district library 
Ompetition, by Messrs.. Watson & Salmond, is a good and 
uggestive design in its largeness of parts, undoubtedly the 
ight treatment for a low building that must be dominated by 
igh tenements, and the quality conspicuously absent from the 
rio most recently chosen. * pu Fs 

_ Tea-rooms are in Glasgow a favourite field for architectural 
ffort, and those in West Campbell Street are as noteworthy as 
my. Mr. Rowan has successfully manipulated many styles in 
arger and more serious work, and this essay proves that the 
atest architectural fashion is neither beneath nor beyond him. 
\ reconstruction has been skilfully effected, and throughout 
he detail is playful; but never eccentric. *» Mr. Salmon’s ‘offices, 


st. Vincent Street, are unmistakably “new art,” and at least” 


he technical execution may be praised in stone carving and 
vrought metal ; marble panelling is beautiful in itself. All the 
ame, the architectural quality is poor ; stone is treated as if a 
jlastic material, and, generally; the forms are capricious for all 
naterials. This disregard of convention‘in architecture is just 
iS inartistic as a natural.treatment of. ornament without con- 
entionalism is. -The doorway, Mr. Dy Whittet, has apparently 
nlay on the stone of a kind, usually-found only in cabinetwork, 
ind whether.the novelty is worth the expense may be ques- 
joned. By the same is @ good-pencil sketch of-a hall in the 
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farm-kitchen manner. A colour scheme for a hall, Mr. John 
Ednie, is nicely touched in, and this design is not too aggres- 
sively original, as this kind of decoration usually is. 

The collection, it will be gathered, has little of first import- 
ance ; many of our architects are unrepresénted, and this is- 
hard to explain, for there are throughout the’ city not a few 
building projects that might well be submitted to public view 
and criticism. Of course, this cannot be done by photographs ; 
drawings there must be, and architectural draughtsmanship as 
a minor art should therefore receive encouragement from the 
Institute. eae 

Among the paintings are representations of buildings only 
moderately successful. Sometimes the architecture is only 
incidental, and so a slight indication suffices, Still, Mr.’ 
Lauder’s Swiss tower might have had its upper part centred 
with the lower, and neither Mr. Coventry’s street scene nor 
Mr. Newbery’s church interior would suffer bya little more 
definition. Mr. Cameron’s presentment of a Venetian palace 
is admirably detailed, but the Glasgow Exhibition buildings— 
may not one fairly argue from unsympathetic delineation of 
architecture that painters hardly find in the mother art that 
attractiveness she ought to have for all who claim to be artists? 


THE CROSSES AND HOLY WELLS OF 
LANCASHIRE. 


T the meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
i Society, held at Chetham’s College, Manchester, on the 17th 
inst , Mr. Henry Taylor, F.S.A , of Birklands, Birkdale, read the ' 
sixth paper of a projected series of seven on the Ancient Crosses 
and Holy Wells of Lancashire. The subject that night related 
to the Hundred of Lonsdale, which consists of two oval-shaped 
pieces of land divided by Morecambe Bay, each measuring 
roughly about thirty miles from north to south, and fifteen from ' 
east to west. The paper was copiously illustrated’ by maps of 
the district, and by plans of the most important towns and ' 


‘market:places, and by photographs and engravings of the 


numerous pre-Norman and other- ancient crosses which are 
scattered up and down over this portion of the country. 
Lonsdale, north of the sands, is in the diocese of Carlisle, 
and Lonsdale, south of the sands, in that of Manchester. 
Lonsdale, north of the sands, is divided into two portions, 
called High and Low Furness, the latter consisting of com- ' 
paratively flat land, and the former, which forms the northern- 
most portion of the county, of lofty fells and mountains. 
Ancient crosses are not numerous in High Furness. It has ' 
never indeed been a distvict, like the mountainous parts of 
East Lancashire, where crosses were placed as guides to 
travellers from one abbey or castle to another, or for the use of 
merchants, but has been the abode of shepherds who have 
never had occasion to go far from their own hillsides, every 
mile of which has been intimately known to them In Low ' 
Furness the circumstances were different. In pre-Norman 
times there were the Norse settlements, the invaders erecting 
monuments ofa distinctly Scandinavian type, and subsequently, 
in this rich and beautiful undulating country, the monks made 
their homes at Furness, Conishead and Cartmel, and small 


/ towns gtew up at Ulverston, Dalton-in-Furness, Cartmel and 


Broughton-in-Furness, where churchyard, market and other 
crosses were erected. 

Mountainous districts all the world over have been the 
home’ of poets and mystics, and have fostered superstitions. 
This is eminently the case in the Lake country, where the fells 
have had given to them in the far-away past the most imagina- 
tive and romantic names, such as “Queen of the Fairies’ 
Chair” and “Raven ‘lor,’ maintaining the tradition of! the 
sacred bird of all the Teutonic and Scandinavian races ; and, - 
furthermore, it is not surprising that holy wells abound Some- 
times the wells are dedicated to scriptural saints, St. Mary, 
St. John and the Archangel Michael. In other cases the 
spring is known merely as the holy well. In certain districts 


the wells appear> to have been named in an arbitrary and 


capricious fashion, as’ Sheriff Well, near Ulverston; Mary ° 
Bank Well, near Dalton-in-Furness ; Bean Well, near Alding- 
ham. In Lancaster we find St. Mary’s Well, the Friarage Well, 
Wolf’s Well and St. Patrick’s Well. Near Warton the well is ° 
dedicated to St. Oswald, and at Glasson the Hob and Dob 
fairy superstitions are perpetuated in Dob’s Well. Several of - 


‘these wells have been for centuries frequented for their sup- 


posed medicinal and healing properties, the word “holy” , 
meaning “healing” ‘The Holy Well, Humphrey Head, has . 
been so used from the time of the Romans by the lead miners. 
Market crosses were erectéd (and in many cases still sur- , 
vive) at Broughton-in-Furness, Ulverston, Dalton-in-Furness, _ 
Cartmel, Hornby, Over-Kellet and elsewhere. In Lancaster 
there was the’ historic high cross in the market-place—where 
many kings and some pretenders to the throne of England 
have been-proclaimed—the' Covel Cross, the White'Cross and ~ 


-the Red Cross, and, more important than all, the celebrated . 
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pre-Norman cross (on which is carved an inscription in Runic 
letters) now in a glass case in the British Museum. 

The bases of many ancient crosses, put up in Medizval 
times to mark the boundaries of lands given to Cockersand 
Abbey and other religious houses, are scattered up and down 
throughout this district. 

A pre-Norman cross to which extraordinary interest 
attaches is to be found in Halton churchyard, two and a half 
miles north-east from Lancaster, and many have been the 
speculations as to the meaning of the extraordinary sculptures. 
with which it 1s covered. On the west face are scenes from 
the Gospel narrative, the Resurrection and the Ascension of 
Christ. On the other three sides are sculptured scenes from 
the “ Volsunga Saga,” the classical legend—a most bloody 
story—known and recited in the great halls of Scandinavia for 
years before the Norman conquest of England. It is a great 
story, whose influence has been compared to that of the tale of 
Troy upon the Greeks. 

In Du Chaillu’s “ Viking Age” illustrations are given of 
precisely similar carvings from stones and church doors in 
Norway and Sweden. In both cases we find Sigurd piercing 
with his sword the body of the snake, and near him is Grani, 
the riderless horse. The heart of Fafnir is being roasted, and 
the head of the smith Regin is seen separated from his body. 
In these sculptures, which have been called the ‘“ Pagan- 
Christian Overlap,” we have evidence of the religious struggles, 
so eloquently described by Green in his “ History of England,” 
which took place during the two or three centuries preceding 
the Norman Conquest. Portions of other ancient crosses, 
some of pre-Norman date, are to be seen in the porch of this 
church. 

St Wilfred’s Holy Well is ina field close to the church. 
It was always considered a necessary part of the baptismal 
service for water to be brought to the font from this old well. 
The water is very pure, and has the reputation of being 
efficacious in the cure of inflamed eyes. 

The lower portion of what must have been at one time an 
extremely beautiful cross of pre- Norman date is in the church- 
yard at Heysham. Scriptural subjects are carved on it amidst 
luxuriant floralsornaments. The Sainty Well is near Heysham 
Church. 

Some interesting pre-Norman work is to be found along 
the valley of the Lune. In Hornby churchyard is to be seen 
the lower portion of a massive and lofty cross, carved and 
erected before the Norman Conquest. This stone is about 
6 inches in height and about 2 feet 6 inches square on plan; 
the sides are enriched. with Romanesque arcading. The 
celebrated Ruthwell Cross in Dumfriesshire is so built up, 
with tapering stones. An excellent illustration of it is given in 
Stephen’s runic crosses. Another notable instance is to be 
found in the market-place at Sandbach In the churchyard 
attached to Cartmel Priory the remains of what must have 
been at one time a most beautiful cross in the Late Decorated 
or Early Perpendicular style of architecture is still to be seen. 

A cross at Thurnham, erected with much formality in the 
year 1340, cannot now be found It is thus referred to in the 
Chartulary of Cockersand Abbey:—“ Therefore on the bank 
thereof, as fora boundary mark to endure for ever, William, 
son of Sir William de Furness, Lord of Thurnham, 
has caused a certain cross to be erected for a boundary 
between Thurnham and Cockerham, whereby all uncertainties 
of this kind respecting the bounds and limits of the said moss 
may be for ever removed.” 

We understand that when this series of papers is finished it 
will be reprinted in one volume, with copious illustrations, the 
title probably being “The Ancient Crosses and Holy Wells of 
Lancashire, with Notes on the pre-Reformation Churches, 
Monastic Institutions and Superstitions of the County 
Palatine.” 


GENERAL. 


The International Society of Sculptors, Painters and 
Gravers -has leased the New Gallery, Regent Street, for the 
seasons of 1904, 1905 and 1906, and the Society’s first exhibition 
in these galleries will be opened in January next. The 
president of the International is Mr. Whistler, and among the 
members of the committee are Messrs. Guthrie, Lavery, 
Thaulow, Sauter, Sullivan and Pennell. 


Mr. 3. M’Neill Whistler has received the honorary degree 
of LL.D. from the University of Glasgow, a distinction which 
is well deserved. 


At a Meeting of the executive committee of the National 
Trust, held on Monday, Sir Robert Hunter presiding, it was 
reported that the President, of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects had nominated Mr. G. F Bodley, R A., to represent 
the Royal Institute on the Council of the Trust, in the place 
of the late Mr. Penrose, and that Mr. Bodley had consented 
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ry ey rey 


‘ ; igy As ¥y f Grae / 3 , aa 
Mr. Henry James Castle, retired sutveyor, of West— 


sere e 


personal estate has been returned at nil. a 
The Metropolitan Asylums Board have approved plans 
prepared by Messrs. A. &. C. Harston for the provision of 
additional accommodation, &c., at the Joyce Green hospital at. 
an estimated cost of 7,650/. a 
M. Louis Schutzenberger, the Alsatian painter, has died 
in his native town Strasburg, in his seventy-eighth year . He 
was the pupil of Paul Delaroche and Gleyre. He obtained his, 
first medal at the Paris Salon in 1850, and received the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour in 1869. + eee 
The Guildhall Exhibition of works by early and modern 
painters of the Dutch school will be opened to the public on 
Monday next. : a 
The Southampton Harbour Board have resolved to 
carry out the work of dredging the Itchen Spit at a cost of 
12,000/. The improvement is to enable ocean-going vessels to. 
reach the Test Quay. 
Artists who have painted fire scenes or studies of fire- 
brigade life are requested to communicate with the hon. secre- 
tary of the loan section of the impending. International Fire 


tne’ | 


| Exhibition, Earl’s Court, S W. There will be a special group 


for British art in this section, as also a black-and-white group.’ 
Owners of pictures depicting acts of heroism at fires, either on, 
land or at sea, are also requested to communicate with the 
hon. secretary with the view of exhibiting on this occasion, 
The President and Council of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland have issued invitations for a-conversazione 
to be held in the rooms of the Royal Hibernian Academy on 
Thursday evening, April 39. — 
The Tower of Shrewsbury Abbey Church is to be restored 
at a cost of 2,000/. % | 
Colonel Sir Herbert Jekyll has been nominated to 
represent the Board of Trade on the committee appointed, at 
the request of that Department, by the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in regard to the Government grant of 3,co0/. in aid 
of the funds of the Engineering Standards committee. ar 
Mr. Robert Aspland Marillier, of Scarborough, civil 
engineer, formerly engineer to the Hull Docks Company and 
to the North-Eastern Railway Company for docks, 
who died on February 12 last, aged seventy-eight years, left 
estate of the gross value of 98,248/. 4s. 10d., including person- 
alty of the net value of 78,5087. 155 9d. P 
The Bavarian Excavations in Orchomenos, in Beotia, 
have been successful in discovering the foundations of a palace 
which evidently was adorned with paintings in the Mycenean 
style. | an 
The Brighton Town Council has accepted the offer made 
by Mr. Henry Willett of his collection of sixty-six works, 
mostly by great masters and their pupils, which has been on 
exhibition since February last. | 
The Fund for the renovation of Sherborne Abbey has’ 
reached 600/., which is about 100/ short of the sum required. 
According to the report of Mr. Batchelor, the architect, the 
work on the roof will absorb 430/. Other work is necessary, 
including overhauling the bells, recasting the seventh bell 
(1192 ), restoration of the south transept in order to bring it 
into character with the rest of the building, and taking up and 
relaying the nave. | am 
The Yates Lectures on “Archzxology” at University 
College will be given this year by Dr. Arthur J. Evans, the 
subject being “‘ The Minoan Civilisation of Crete and its Place | 
in the Ancient World” a 
The WNewcastle-on-Tyne Associated Masters On 
Monday decided to withdraw their demands for certain | 
alterations in the masons’ working rules and for the exten- 
sion of the stonemasons’ working day by one hour, The 
400 masons who came out on strike last Thursday against 


these demands therefore returned to work on Tuesday. ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Temple Temple West has 
left personal estate of the net value. of .261,588/. 10s. 1d., and 
the gross value of whose estate is 433,518/. 11s. 10d. Colonel 
West left the residue of his property in trust—as to two-fifths 
to the Trustees or Governors of the National Gallery, in trust | 
for the use and benefit of that institution, to expend the income: 
on yee of art in such manner as the said authorities shall | 
see fit. , . ae, | 
The New municipal map of Paris, which is 25 yards long 
and nearly 20 yards wide, shows every detail of the city, and 
88,500 houses are recognisable. . 
The Saturday Afternoon excursions of the London Geolo- 
gical Field Class conducted by Professor H S. Seeley, F RS, 
will commence on April 25., Amongst the localities to be visited 
this season will be Walton-on-the-Hill, Aylesbury, Harefield, 
Sevenoaks, Leighton and Tunbridge Wells. Further par- 
ticulars can be obtained from the hon, secretary, Mr. R. Herbert 
Bentley, 33 Church Crescent, Muswell Hill, N. igs 
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Architect and 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
_ the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
. made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
' complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
- dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
' yeaders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
' ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
. ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
: and.other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
| necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
. publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
comtmunications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment zs frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts. par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


—— 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

BLACKPOOL.—June 30.—The Corporation of Blackpool 
offer premiums of £109, £50, £30 and £20 respectively for 
‘designs for new picture poster. Mr. C. Noden, Corporation 
advertising manager, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

FENTON.—April 30.—Designs are invited for a public 
free library. Premiums of 60/. and 30/. are offered for the two 
selected designs. Mr. S, A. Goodall, surveyor, Town Hall, 
Fenton. 

MANCHESTER —April 30.—Architects within a radius of 
thirty miles of Manchester are invited to submit competitive 
designs for an hospital to be erected in Quay Street, Man- 
chester, at a cost not to exceed 14,000/. Premiums of 752, 50/. 
and 25/. respectively will be awarded. Mr. James Fildes, 
hon. secretary, Quay Street, Manchester. 


MANCHESTER.—May 1.—Plans are invited for a new 
Manchester Royal Infirmary, to contain about 500 beds. Mr. 
W. L. Saunder, general superintendent and secretary, Man- 
chester Royal Infirmary. 


NEW BROMPTON (KENT)—May 30.—Designs and plans | 


are invited in competition for public swimming and slipper 


baths to be erected in Windsor Road, New Brompton. Three 
premiums are offered, one of £20 to the author of the design 
which is considered to be the first in order of merit, one of £10 
and one of £5 respectively for the second and third. Mr. F.C. 
Boucher, clerk, New Brompton, Kent. 

SHEFFIELD.—Competitive designs and tenders are invited 
for the erection of about 122 artisans’ dwellings on the High 
Wincobank estate. Premiums of 5c/., 30/7. and 20/. are offered. 
Mr. C. F. Wike, city surveyor, Sheffield, 

_ STOCKTON-ON-TEES,—May 13.—Designs are invited for a 
girls’ high school, to be erected as a memorial of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, at a cost not exceeding 5,coo/. 
Premiums of 25/., 152 and to/. respectively will be awarded. 
Mr. C. J. Archer, 77 High Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 

SUNDERLAND.—April 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
alterations and additions to Victoria Hall, Sunderland. Pre- 
miums of too/., 507. and 25/. will be awarded for the first, 
second and third designs respectively. Mr. F. M. Bowey, 
Town Hall, Sunderland. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALLERTON.—For the erection of Hedge Nook Mills, 
Allerton, Yorks. Messrs Fairbank & Wall, architects, Craven 
Bank Chambers, Bradford. 

ATCHAM.—May 1.—Separate tenders are invited (1) for the 
erection of nurses’ home and (2) for alteration at the workhouse, 
including fire-escape bridges and staircases, bathrooms, &c. 
Mr. A. B. Deakin, architect, 124 Pride Hill, Shrewsbury. 

BATLEY.—April 27.—For the erection‘of: four houses, out- 
buildings, &c., in Knowles Street, Batley. Mr. John H. 
Brearley, architect, Branch Road, Batley. 

BisHoP AUCKLAND —May 7.—For the erection of fifteen 
cottages in Grey Street and five cottages in May Street, Bishop 
Auckland. Mr. F. H. Livesay, architect, Bishop Auckland. 

BOWERHAM.—April 30.—For the erection of an hotel at 
Bowerham. Messrs. Harrison, Hall & Moore, architects, 
Church Street, Lancaster. 

BRADFORD. —For the erection of three villas near Schole- 
moor cemetery. Mr. Frank Robinson, land agent, 78 Sunbridge 
Road, Bradford. 

BRIDLINGTON.— May 9 —For the erection of engine-room 
boiler-house, boiler settings, chimney-shaft and offices. Mr. 
Ernest R. Matthews, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Brid- 
lngton. 

BRIDPORT.—April 29.—For the erection’ of a 13-bed iron 
hospital at Bradpole, near Bridport (G W.R), Dorset, with com- 
modious administration block, foundations, baths, earth-closets, 
grate, and furnished complete for occupation, water storage 
150 gallons ; and for the erection and fixing of an iron building 
with foundations at Bradpole, , nearly adjoining the last- 
mentioned building, to contain ambulance, mortuary, laundry, 
coal and disinfecting chambers, with earth-closets, water 
storage 150 gallons. Mr. John J. Roper, Rural District 
Council clerk, 74 East Street, Bridport. 

BRISTOL.—April 28.—For alterations and additions to a 
shed at Pylle Hill, Bristol, for the Great Western Railway 
Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station. 

Bury.—May 4—For the Blackford Bridge improvement 
works, comprising the taking-down of the present bridge and 
the construction of a new skew masonry bridge 50 feet between 
parapets, 66 feet span, with retaining-walls, road formation, 
Xc., for the Joint Committee of the Lancashire County Council 
and the Corporation of Bury. Particulars may be obtained at 
the County Bridgemaster’s Office, Preston, 

CAMBERWELL.—May 12.—For the erection of public baths 
and washhouses in Old Kent Road, Mr. E. Harding Payne, 
architect, 28 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
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CATTAL.—May 8.—For the erection of an inebriates’ home, 
with administrative wards, at Cattal, on the North-Eastern 
Railway system between Harrogate and York. Mr. J. Vickers 
Edwards, architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

CHESTER.—May 1.—For the erection of escape staircases, 
padded rooms, &c., at the workhouse... Messrs. John H. 
Davies & Sons, architects, 14 Newgate Street, Chester. 

CLEATOR Moor.—April 30.—For alterations and additions 
of a classroom for St. Patrick’s schools, Cleator Moor. Mr. R, 
Robertson, architect, Public Offices, Cleator Moor. 

COLCHESTER.—April 29.—For the erection of an additional 
storey over the Council’s offices in Stanwell Street. Mr. 
Herbert Goodyear, borough engineer, Town Hal], Colchester. 

CoNnSsETT.—April 27.—For alterations of out-offices, &c., to 
cottages in Edith Street, Consett, Durham. Mr. Chas. E. 
Oliver, architect, Consett. 

CROYDON.—April 27.—For extending the flues, boiler 
settings and foundation work at the Corporation electricity 
works, Factory Lane, Croydon. Mr. F. C. Lloyd, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Croydon. 

DEWSBURY.—April 29.W—For alteration to premises in 
Union Street. Mr. Frederick W. Ridgway, architect, &c, 
Borough Chambers, Bond Street, Dewsbury 

DODWORTH.—April 27.—For the erection of five houses at 
Dodworth, near Barnsley. Mr. Ernest W. Dyson, architect, 
14 Market Hill, Barnsley. 

EAST HARLING.—For the erection of a meeting-house at 
East Harling, Norfolk. Mr. H. S. Margrett, Fern House, near 
Harling Road station. 

EXMINSTER — May 1.—For erection of female observation 
ward, male infirmary, and No. 5 male ward, at the Devon 
county asylum, Exminster. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, County 
Chambers, Exeter. 

FAIRFIELD.—For the erection of four cottages at Batham 
Gate, Fairfield, near Buxton. Messrs. Garlick & Flint, archi- 
tects, Terrace Road, Buxton. 

Fowry.—April 29.—For the erection of a masonry light- 
house tower upon a site near ‘St. Catherine’s Point, at the 
entrance to the harbour of Fowey, in the county of Cornwall. 
Mr. W. J. Graham, clerk to the Fowey Harbour Commissioners, 
Harbour Office, Albert Quay, Fowey. 

GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE.—April 29.—For erection of ten 
houses, Sunderland Road, Gateshead-on-Tyne, for the North- 


William Bell, 


Eastern Railway Company. Mr. architect» 
Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


GRIMSBY.—May 4.—For erection of shelters, Dn dsane 


and conveniences at the Grant-Thorold Park. Mr H Gilbert _ 2 


Whyatt, borough surveyor, Town Hall Square, Grimsby. 

HALIFAX.—May 4 —For alterations to Haugh Shaw school. 
Mr. W. H. Ostler, clerk to School: Board, 22 Union Street, 
Halifax. 

HARROGATE.—April 28.—For the reconstruction of large 
sliding doors at the market. Mr. F. Bagshaw, borough sur- 
veyor, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 

HOLBEACH.—April 29.—For additions to the infirmary at 
the workhouse. Mr. Burdett Ward, architect, Wisbech. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—April 28.—For the erection of chancel 
and vestries at Christ Church, Moldgreen. Mr. E. W. Lock- 
wood, architect, 37 Byram Arcade, Huddersfield. 

HUDDERSFIELD —April 30.—For the erection of a foundry, 
engineering shed and offices, &c., in Nile Street, Huddersfield. 
Mr. Ben Stocks, architect, St. Peter’s Street, Huddersfield. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—May 6.—For reseating the gallery of 
the Hinchcliffe Mill Wesleyan chapel. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 
3 Market Place,: Huddersfield. 

HuLt.—April 28.— For the erection of stables, &c, in West 
Hull. Mr. Ernest Whitlock, architect, 26 Seale Lane. 

HULL.-—May I. —For the foundation work of the Beverley 
Road _ baths. 


Hull. Bet 
HyprE.— For taking-down and rebuilding the Queen’s 
hotel, Hyde. Messrs John Eaton, Sons & Cantrell, architects, 


Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

ILFORD:—April 28.— For the erection of buildings, &c., and 
chimney for the new boiler plant at Ilford, Essex. Particulars 
can be obtained from the Engineer, Engineer’s Office, Gas- 
works, High Road, Ilford. 

IRELAND.—April 29.—For the erection of a fever hospital 
in workhouse grounds, Claremorris. 
tect, Ballinrobe. 

IRELAND.—May 


1.—For ‘alterations and additions to 


premises of the Domestic Mission in Stanhope Street, Belfast. 


Messrs. 

Belfast. 
IRELAND.— May 6.—-For alterations to premises in Scotch 

Street, Armagh. Mr. H.C Parkinson, architect, Armagh, 


Blackwood & Jury, architects, 41 Donegall Place, 


Mr. John Ritchie, archr- — 


Mr. A. E White, city engineer, Town Hall aie 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON THE SUNBURY WALL secon 


THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings te 


in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


CAMEOID, 


Telegram: 
‘‘Lincrusta-Walton, "London: 4 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &. 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a matarlaly thoroughly reliable, 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 


FREDK. WALTON & CO, Lp., Sole Qanufacturers and Batentees, 
1 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


phone, 


MELLOWES & CO.’S| 


ECLIPSE ROOF- GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, al) 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


principal Railways and Corporations. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WEIN S.W. 


ae: papa ant OF re 
: SS PTION 


Mi 


“ @PECIALITY: | 
BRILL IAAT LEER, 


A mit, 


7 


Tele’ 
No. 8769. P GERRARD. 


SOLID in Colour, Relief & Yala 


All particulars Free. 4 
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SUPPLEMENT 


IRELAND.— May 8.—Fer the erection of the Carnegie free 
Jibrary, Cork. Mr. F. W. McCarthy, town clerk, Cork. 

JRELAND.—May 8.—For alterations and improvements to 
Meelick Church, Limerick. Mr. Brian E. F. Sheehy, architect, 


_ 57 George Street, Limerick. 


IRELAND,— May 9.—For the erection of cottages in various 
townlands of Londonderry. Mr J J. S. Barnhill, engineer to 
the Rural District Council, 14 Strand, Londonderry. 

IRELAND.—May 13 —For the erection of a coastguard 
station and signal station at Fanad Head (about 18 miles from 
Milford), in the county of Donegal. Particulars on application 
at the Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

KIRKBY-IN- FURNESS.—April 30.— For the restoration of 
St. Cuthbert’s Church tower, Kirkby-in-Furness. Mr. J. 

-Standen-Adkins, architect, 3 Maze Row, Kew. 

KNARESBOROUGH.—For the erection of a Wesleyan chapel 
and schools at Scriven, Knaresborough. Messrs. Danby & 
‘Simpson, architects, 10 Park Row, Leeds. 

LrEeps.—May 1.—For the erection of a dwarf stone 


‘boundary wall at the Lower Wortley recreation ground. 
Particulars may be obtained at the City Engineer’s Office, 


Leeds. 


Street. 
Manchester. 


&c., at Rusholme public hall. 
the office of the City Architect, Town Hall. 


East Cliff House, Cliftonville, Margate, Kent 
W. Henman, architects, 64 Cannon Street, E C. 


detached villa, Cowlersley Lane, Milnsbridge, Yorks. 
John E. Lunn, architect, Milnsbridge. 


gasworks, for the North Berwick Town Council. 


Mr. William Windsor, surveyor, 37 Brown Street, 


MANCHESTER.— May 4.—For the construction ofa staircase 
Particulars may be obtained at 


MAPPLEWELL —April 29.—For the erection of two houses 


and outbuildings in blacker Road, Mapplewell, near Barnsley. 
Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, architects, 13 Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 


MARGATE.—April 29.—For the erection of a verandah at 
Messts, C. & 


MILNSBRIDGE —April 28. — For the erection of a semi- 


Mr. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—-May 18.—For the erection of 


blocks of dwellings for the labouring classes in Walker Road 
and Albion Row, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Browne, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Liddle & 
Mosley Street, 


: Messrs 
architects, Prudential Buildings, 
NORTH BERWICK.—April 39—For the erection of new 


Miraelier De 


LEEK.—May 2.—For the erection of an electric-lighting 
‘station in Station Street, Leek. Mr. John Taylor, architect, 


‘Leek. 


LEICESTER.—April 30.—For the restoration of Wanlip 
Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, architect, 


Church, near Leicester. 
The College, Durham. 


- LowER CUMBERWORTH.—April 28.—For-pulling down and 
rebuilding of the Foresters’ Arms inn, Lower Cumberworth, 
B. Abbey & Son, architects, 344 New 


Yorks. Messrs. J. 
Street, Huddersfield, 


‘LuToN.—May 4.—-For the renovation of Union chapel, 
Messrs. J. R. Brown & Son, architects, Luton. 


LyNDHuRST.—April 27.—For additions and redrainage of 


Castle Street. 


the Lyndhurst: police station, Hants. 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 


- © MACCLESFIELD.—April 27.—For the erection of stable, 
and outbuildings at the county police station at Macclesfield. 
Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 
MANCHESTER.—April 29 —For putting-in the foundations 
of the proposed chief fire station and police station in London 
Road, Fairfield Street, Whitworth Street and Commercial, 


Chapman Street and 


Mr. W. J. Taylor, 


Wallace, town clerk, North Berwick, 
OLDHAM.—April 28.—For the erection of public baths in 


Humphrey Street, Lowermoor. Messrs. 


Groome & Grant, architects, 2 St. Peter’s Square, Manchester. 

PORTSMOUTH.—May 5.—For the erection of a technical 
institute and free library in Park Road. 
architect, 145 Victoria Road North, Southsea, 

PRESTON (LANCS).— May 4.—For the construction of a new 
skew masonry and brick bridge, 24 feet between parapets and 
Io feet span, with the approaches thereto and diversion of the 
stréam. The Clerk of the County Council, Preston. 

St. MARY BOURNE.—-May 1 —For the extension of the 
‘cloakrooms at the schools, St. Mary Bourne, Hants. 
Spencer Clarke, clerk, 


Mr. G. E. Smith, 


Mr. 
Whitchurch, Hants. 


SCOTLAND.—April 27.—For the erection of sanitary con- 


neer, Aberdeen. 


veniences at the docks. 


Mr. R. Gordon Nicol, harbour engi- 


ScCOTLAND.—April 27.—For the erection of a tenement of 
houses, offices, show and store rooms; workshops, 
Assembly Street, Leith. 
Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 


&c., at 
Mr. James MW’G.; Jack, clerk, 2 


ELECTRIC 


HyYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


‘ 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
._ . MOTHERWELL. | 


Catalogues Free, 


THE 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS | 


ERFECTION 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


‘| Thorough means of Fireproof 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


ESTAB.] LIMITED. (1871. 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
2147 


‘‘LIMMER, LONDON,” 
London Wall. 


i) i 
Form or BLocx 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the OCompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, #.O. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 


Construction. 


alone can any 
Building be rendered 
Absolutely Safe from Fire. 
! HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS: 

TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO. 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices o! 


‘the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 


Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin 
Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 


IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


' Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 


Gold Medal Paris, 1867. 


. Only Medal, Vienna 1873. 
Works—BRIDGWaATER, 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


THE PATENT “ACGME” (Reg¢.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 
SS ee 


F 
l 


Out of 17} x3"x3!’ best yellow deal, planed all round, 
12s. 11d. per 100; 17}/’x3/'x2” ditto, 8s. 1ld. per 100; 
173''x 3!’ x14" ditto, 6s. 10d. per 100. 


Also in Pitch Pine. Prices on application, 


Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to 
conceal nails at following very low prices :— 
13x44” Wainscot Oak at 53s, Od. per square, 


1 x43” ditto at 49s. 6d. Fe, 
1} x 43" Pitch Pine at 23s. Od. 3 
1 x44” ditto at 19s. 6d. a 


These prices do not include desiccation. 
IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS,, Timber Merchants, 


Flead Office :—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.O.' 
Telephone, 601 and 602 Avenne 


" Bveady LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 


rr me ne a 
Vol: LXVIIi. of THE ARCHITECT. ~Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d .jublished on Application to The Publisher. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SCOTLAND.—April 30.—For alterations and additions 
to the steadings at Posnet, Cairnie and Brownhills, Aberdeen. 
Messrs Alex. Stronach, jun, & Son, advocates, 20 Belmont 
Street, Aberdeen. 

SCOTLAND.—April 30 —For the erection of a cottage at 
Lochboisdale, South Uist. Mr. Donald MacGregor, solicitor, 
Oban. 

SCOTLAND —May 2.—For the erection of (1) dwelling- 
house at Gordonsburn, Huntly; (2) dwelling-house at Bell- 
henny, Rhynie; (3) dwelling-house at Cults, Kennethmont ; 
(4) stable, cart-sheds and men’s rooms, &c., at Brawland- 
knowes, Gartly; (5) byres and turnip shed at Corrylair, 
Gartly; (6) stable, men’s room and barn, &c., at Mosshead, 
Drumblade ; (7) byres and men’s room, &c., at Cairnwhelp, 
Cairnie; (8) byre and stable at Inschtammack, Cairnie ; (9) 
byre and turnip shed, &c., at Upper Tullochs, Cairnie ; (10) 
reroofing barn at Templand, Rhynie ; (11) repairs on offices at 
Adamston, Drumblade; (12) repairs on offices at Wetwards, 
Drumblade ; and for the plasterwork of Nos. 1, 2 and 3. Par- 
ticulars supplied on application to the Factor’s Office, Huntly. 


=SCOTLAND.—May 5.—For the erection of offices, pump- 
house and accumulator tower at Regent Bridge, Aberdeen 
Harbour. Mr. R. Gordon Nicol, harbour engineer, Aberdeen 


SCOTLAND.—May 9.— For the erection of an infectious 
diseases hospital, laying-out grounds and incidental work at 
Melrose. Mr. George Monteath, architect, Post Office Build- 
ings, Newton St. Boswells. 

SOUTHAMPTON,—May 4.—For erecting the superstructure 
of the new electricity supply station on the Western Shore. Mr. 
R. R. Linthorne, town clerk, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—May 7.—For the erection of an office at 
Otterbourne waterworks, near Shawford, Hants. Mr. R. R. 
Linthorne, town clerk, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

SOUTHSEA.—May 6.—For the erection of business pre- 
mises, Albert Road, Southsea. Mr. G. E. Smith, architect, 
145 Victoria Road North, Southsea. 

STOCKPORT —April 27.—For the erection of an infirmary at 


SUNDERLAND.— May 1.--For the erection of a coastguard 
station, consisting of houses for an officer and seven men, andi 
a Royal Naval Reserve establishment at Sunderland, in the 
county of D:rham. Copies of the bill of quantities will be 
supplied on application to the Director of Works Department, 
Admiralty. 

SUNDERLAND —May 1.—For erection of Whickham Street, 
electrical sub-station and engine foundations, &c., at the 
Hylton Road electric-lighting station. , Mr, John F. C. Snell 
borough electrical engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 


TorKSEY. — April 28. — For demolishing the existing 
chimney-shaft and boundary-wall at the Torksey engine-house, 
and the erection of new shaft, 9ofeet high, with flues to connect 
same with boilers, new boundary-wall, timber bridge, &c. 
Messrs. Herbert Walker & Son, engineers, King Street, 
Nottingham. 

WAKEFIELD.—May 6.—For the erection of schools and 
teacher’s house at South Kirkby, near Wakefield. Mr. Walker 
E. Richardson, architect, Rothwell, near Leeds. 


WALES.-——For the erection of shop premises in Cowbridge ~ 
Road, Canton, Cardiff. Messrs. Veall & Sant, architects, — 
Cardiff. 

WALES —April 27.—For the erection of a school for boys, 
and girls and a school for infants, to accommodate respectively 
540 and 396 children, necessary out-offices, boundaries and 
playgrounds, Abertillery. Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, 
Abercarn, Mon. 

WALES.—April 27.For alterations and additions to the 
Metropolitan Bank, Bangor Street, Carnarvon. Mr. Rowland 
Lloyd Jones, architect, 14 Market Street, Carnarvon. . 

WaALES.—April 27.—For the erection of a house at 
Llangattwg, Crickhowell, for Mrs. Owen, Penypentre. Mr. B. J. 
Francis, architect, Abergavenny. . 

WaLeEs.—April 27..—-For the erection of thirty-seven houses. 
at Aberaman. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, 
Aberdare. 

WALES.—April 28.—For the erection of a house at Ponty-. 
pool, Monmouthshire, for the Great Western Railway Company. 


Stepping Hill, near Stockport. Mr. Charles F. Johnson, clerk, 
Union Offices, Stockport. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—April 27.—For painting, cleansing 
Particulars on application to 
the Chairman of the Land and Buildings Committee. 


and repairs at 26 Wood Street. 


Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station. 

WALEsS.—April 29.—For the erection of a mortuary at the 
workhouse, Pontypool. Mr. T. Watkins, clerk, Club 
Chambers, Pontypool. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, ‘QUANTITIES, &e., LITHOGRAP HED }-oone' Patent Transfer Process, 


Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNPRIBS SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upcn application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & cO., 52 CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O., 
** Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x9"x5"" 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, “‘Oldacres, London.” 
er SS 


W. SALTER & CO. 
pate: SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 

AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 
Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
Flat Roofs, ‘Basement and other 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphalte 
ing Work. All communications to 
587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON. W. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


; SMALL, MEDIUM, ‘AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Squares Drawing Paper, 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS, 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE,|HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


London—Creat New S&t., Fleet St., E.C, 


Set 
Canvas. Panels. &c., and Artiste" ART METAL WORKS. 


: POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 
tech. 
Accurately and with Despate POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up 


METC HIN Find SOn 73inches wide). 


9 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; Send for Particulars, and send for Oatalogues.ana Batyies, 


Leather,1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. CEO. Js POORE & co. LTD., LIVERPOOL, z 
BLUE and BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED 


ae | | PHOTO-OOPIES AND Ee cee daca Ae “4 
FERROGALLIC ont. 5. COOK, &, HAMMOND, 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. ° fs 
W. F. STANLEY & CO, LIMITED,|\0S: 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadwayy 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. a 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. ¥ 

NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, London.” 

a 


No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
LIGHTNING 


Telephone No. 871 Hop. , 
A. HARRIS, CONDUCTORS. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


TX. 
SANITARY ENCINEER, Ww. J. FURSE & co. 


56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Manufacturer of every description of 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored: 


SAN | TARY A PP Li AN C ES Telegrams, ES FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 
——————| NO. MORE BURST PIPES. 


PATENT 


to 


Catalogues on Application. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 


‘‘ DURABLE’ ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. ‘ ; 
GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO EMPTYING Jo ome 
AND ARCHIMEDEAN veNTiLATORS. |TWIN STOP-COCK. lie 


GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


Established 50 Years. 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out.in Iron or Brass. 


CATES, RAILINGS, CRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


‘G)|\ i 4 
wi pe 


GARRATT & CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, 8.E, — 


4 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


April 30.—For erection of a pair of cottages 
Richmond Road, Abergavenny. Mr. B. J. Francis, architect. 
Abergavenny. 

WALES.—April 30.—For the erection of a new CM. chapel 
at Carno. Mr. Richard Swancott, Cae-du Cottage, Carno. 

WaLeEs —April 30.—For rebuilding Noddfa Welsh Baptist 
chapel, Fochriw. Messrs. James & Morgan, architects, Charles 
Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

WALES.—May 2.—For renovating the Nebo C.M. chapel 
and building new schoolroom and caretaker’s house, Penygroes, 
R.S.O. Mr. Owen Ellis Jones, Frondirion, Nebo, Penygroes, 
R.S.0O. 

WALES.—May 6.—For the erection of a residence at 
Maindy Crescent, Ton-Pentre, Rhondda Valley. Mr. W. D. 
Morgan, architect, Victoria Chambers, Pentre. 

WALES.—May 7.—For erecting ten houses at Hengoed. 
Mr. P. Vivian Jones, architect, Hengoed. 

WALES.—May 7.—For the erection of lavatories and other 
alterations at the’ Bethesda County school. Mr. D. Griffith 
Davies, clerk to the Governors, Bank Chambers, Bethesda, 

WHEATLEY HiLL—May 7.—For erection of a Wesleyan 
‘chapel at Wheatley Hill, co. Durham. Rev. W. J. Pearce, 
Wesley Villas, Thornley. 

WINSFORD.—May 5.—For structural alterations to the 
Meadow Bank school. Mr. J. H. Cooke, clerk, Russell Street, 
Winsford. 

WINWICK.—May 4.—For decorating the recreation hall at 
the Lancashire county asylum, Winwick, Warrington. Mr. 
Henry Ellis, clerk and steward. 

YORK,—May 9.—For the erection of engine and boiler- 
houses, offices, &c., at the electricity generating station, Mr. 
A. Creer, city engineer, Guildhall, York. 


THE new cattle market at Market Harborough was opened 
‘for business on the 14th inst. The market, which with lairages 
comprises an area of nearly 12 acres, is situated on the 
southern bank of the Welland, and within five minutes of the 
station. The land and the market rights were purchased from 
Lord Barnard, lord of the manor. Accommodation is at pre- 
sent provided for 1,600 beasts, 2,200 sheep, 200 pigs, besides 
poultry, implements, &c. The total cost, including purchase 
price of land, market rights, &c., is upwards of 26,000/. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. | 
sphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


Glazed 


| The 


London : 77 Queen 


..c. WW. HOBMAN & CO. | 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, §.H. 


STANCHIONS 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


— JAW 


| Imperial Buildings. 
| CONTRACTORS TO H. 


AKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


HARLES 2. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


WITCHELL & CO. 
Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
JULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON) E.C, 


ideintion of ironwork for the Exterior and 

Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

and Estimates supplied. _‘ Trial order solicited. 


DESIGN No. 1-0. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Company work their own Mines of Fire- clay, | 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, £.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
‘Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


ALIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


~ “THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD., 


| WALTER’S, 


- VENTILATORS 


THE MOST POWERFUL 


Also Makers of WALTER'S Patent 
Solid Hinged Sherringhams, Mica 
Flaps, Tobin’s Tubes, Smoky Ohim- 


TENDERS. 


AXBRIDGE. 


50 tons of cast-iron socket water- “pipes, 


For supplying about 5 
Mr. A. POWELL, engi- 


6 inches to 3 ached in diameter. 
neer, 3 Unity Street, Bristol, 


G. N. Haden & Sons 47,041 0 0 
Birtley Iron Co. OOD. Ie 3 
J. E MacEwen & Co. thes Oo O 
Cochrane & Co. : Par s,009@) Eve 
Staveley Coal’& Iron Com Re Iya, 7 
D. Parsons & Sons { 3,500 17: 6 
C. JORDON & Co,, peta Mon. (accepted). 24525) 6 
T. Spittle & Co. ‘ ratte) ue Lie 
D. M. Stevenson & Co. . 6, 3 40Re BSS F 
Isca Foundry Co. é 3,369 4 6 
A, GoCloake:* ; : 3,219 0 O 
BARKING. 
For the construction of bridge at Barking, Essex. 
W. MANDERS, Leyton (accepted ). 
BATLEY. 
For erection of a car-shed at the Corporation yard in Mayman 
Lane. 
Accepted tenders. 
H. Crosslane, Healey Lane, Batley, bricklayer 
and mason ‘ - £160. 0. 0 
C. Illingworth, White Lee, Batley, carpenter and 
joiner : 125 6 6 
Newsome, Askham & Co., Anchor Foundry, 
Dewsbury, ironfounder and steelwork 22000 Ey oO 
J. Thornton’s Sons, Heckmondwike, slater se GOA ODO 
W. Walker, Staincliffe, np Seay plumber and 
glazier : . 441 3 


BIRKENHEAD. 


For the rebuilding of the upper stages of the tower of the 
town hall in Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 
W. THORNTON & SONS, 38 Wellington Road, Liverpool 
(accepted ). 


VAL BE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Bricks. 


Victoria Street, E.C. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


AND Senet 


, Rrs Ge 


Ih we 

IKE H. BASSANT 

| . & CO. 

Late of 87 Charlotte St.,W. 

Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 


Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 


M. OFFICE OF WORKS. 


Latest 
mproved | 


LONDON 
LANCASHIRE - 


EXTRACTOR MADE. 


ney Oowls, &c, 


LIVERPOOL. 


WALTERS( Wolverhampton) 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 
London Representative :— 
MR. H. J. HORTON, 
85 ace Street 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS: AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business 


’ Subscribed Capital, 2,228,875. 


ry 
“ a 
2 
aS 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BOURNEMOUTH. DORKING. 
For the erection of a cricket and football pavilion at King’s | For alterations and repairs at the workhouse. “ 
Park. POTTER Bxos., Horsham (accepéed ) ‘ - £3,098 0 o 
be Drape b Cas beotc pain : ; : : . LOT oO GO 
W. Hoare. : : : : : 5 ZL ELIC Oe GUILDFORD. 
J. McWilliam & Son . - 1,998 © ©] For the supply and erection of new flood gates, and'the erec- 
JENKINS & Sons, LTD., Bournemouth (accepted) E5953 . 0-50 tion of new buildings over same and over ‘cee forebay - 
BRIDGWATER. at os eee Millmead. Mr.C. G Mason, borough 
: ci SUuTV 
For the erection of new sorting office at Bridgwater. W. pies. SSonsie . £507 0 © 
A. TRIBE & ROBINSON, Guildford (accepted) . - 475 ©. 6 
H. A. Forse & Sons : ; ; £3,004 0-0 5 
C. Bryer, jun. . P : ; : Dssisio) eye (0) 45 HEACHAM. 
T. Stockham eng SO ag oleae Geer oa ee 12 | For the erection of a house and shop at Heacham, King’s 
H. W. POLLARD (accepted ) : , mM See oe Lynn. Mr. W. A. LEACH, architect, Hunstanton. 
F. Scott-. ‘ 5 : ue F,OOOR TSO fe) F. Geddings : ; ; 3 ; ‘ . £375 0 0 
W estbury & Jarman 5 1,489 17 6 15 J.J Bone . ; : ; ’ : Q . 369 10 oe 
A. Credit old materials. J. Medwell . : . «335 oe 
CANTERBURY. J. CHILVERS, Snettisham (accepted) : ‘ + 320 0 0 
For repairs at the girls’ dormitory of the workhouse. Mr. G. 
MITH, architect, 34 Station Road, Canterkury. HEBBUEN. 
J. W. Edwards. 5 : : 3 : . £89 10 o |/For the erection of shelter in the Hebburn Park. Mr, H.. 
Harris Bros. . : : : : : 5 v= 82-10 i CURRY, surveyor. 
G Browning. 5 ‘ ; : : ; wNSO Oso A. Davidson . . £88, ome 
W. J. Adcock - ; : ; ; ; Senos COO J. HENDERSON, Park Road, Hebburn (accepted ) 82 10° 4G) 
H, JBelsey.. : COOL 12.0 , B- 
A. J. BREWSTER, St. Peter's ‘Street (accepted ) sie) O95) HERNE COMMON. <a 


For the supply, delivery, laying, jointing, &c, at Herne ~~ 
Common, Kent, about 14} miles from Herne Bay, of about 
1,817 yards lineal of 3-inch cast-iron water mains, with the 


CHURCH STRETTON. 
For widening Sandford Avenue. 


HARRIS (accepted) 5 ‘ P ‘ 377.10. © necessary sluice-valves, hydrants and other fittings. Mr, 
CLENCHWARTON. W. D STATHAM, surveyor, Clifford Villa, Eddington, near ae 
For the erection of vestry at Clenchwarton parish church. Canterbury. ¥ 
Mr HERBERT TILSON, architect, Railway maed, Lynn. Wyxeri ge eiallen a ‘ ; : ; “mee ° a 
W. H. Brown : , E “ : ; £149 oo A. G. Osenton : . Cree . . . ° 555 oO 
T. Langley & Co. s 5 : ‘ ‘ ld 2 10 'O CW. Welby i i } ; : 7 +1490 2 
A. F..Foreman * . : ‘ : ; 138. OKO Bt OE ae 
Bariell Bros : ; ? ; Rite pes J. -G. .RUPPER & SONS, Washington Station, 
WW. Fo-Sinith : Raoery it, Ps co. Durham (accepted). . ; , 409 © Osa 
REEDER & BOON, King’ S Lynn (accepted ). seELEOALS 5-0 a 
Reeder & Boon . ; ; ; MELO Moro ILFORD. £4 
J. S:. Johnson -. 5 5 : : . - II2 5. 0 | For construction of bridge. 
J. Medwell . : f : ; ‘ ; 7 105830 (50 A. FAsEy & SON, Leytonstone (accefted ). 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND 
ee 


6 “i 


CONTRACTORS. TO HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


RAVES’ PATENT, ROOFING, 


=. For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 
FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING ‘UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, & . 
Tee proves it to be A ear se eae ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-P ROOF. ig ae 


™© DELTA METAL co, 


110 CANNON’ STREET, a 
: LON Dee E.c. | 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DICK’s Parents) } 


7, In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. . 


a oe 
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SUPPLEMENT 
IRELAND. LONDON. 

For the erection of nine cottages, including out-offices, piers | For roads and footpaths at eke Wood school. 
and gates, and for the fencing of ten plots at Kinsale. S. Parmenter . . £4,997 0 0 
B. CORRIGAN, Knocknamana, Minane, Carrigaline, Wilson, Border & Co. . ; ’ : 4,560 route) 
erecting cottage at Kilbeg £160, fencing plot Fry Bros. . , : , , : : 4,199 © ‘a 
at Kilbeg 23s. per perch (accepted ). T. Adams. : . : . ; > ~ 3,849 0 oO 
For the erection of cottages in various townlands of Inishowen J. ee . . . . : . . - 3,847 0 oO 
Accepted tenders. Pete | ORR EME WER me SSC 16. 74 
ae sel f : J. Jackson . : ; ¢ : . ns, 700" OF .O 

oherty, Main Street, Moville, cottages in Lawrence & Thacker 

Drumaweir. £320. O D T. Jackson . , ; ; } ; ‘ ape = n 


W. Doherty, Buncrana, cottages in Ardaravan . 310 90 0 Practical Landscape Gardening and Estate 


J. Kelly & S. ae Carndonagh, Sean Development Co, Ltd. 2.069 0 oO 
in Tulnaree. 273 18 o J.C. Trueman . 2/869 oO 
For sundry additions EG Reeratons to ie House, McCormick & Sons, London (accepted ) - 2,789 oO 
Drogheda. Mr. FREDERICK SHAW, architect, Drogheda. | For the erection of shed at the Mead ambulance station, for 

B. McDonnell . - £2,480 0 0 the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
T. CREASER, The Mall, Drogheda (accepted) 2,455 0 0 Field, Mallett & Co., Ltd. . . £292 0 0 
For the erection of a kiln, bins and other works at Drogheda Spiers & Sons. : . : F : 249 (sy fe) 
brewery. Mr. FREDERICK SHAW, architect, Drogheda. P. McCarthy : : ‘ : : : AE S2oeO sO 
T. Creaser : f : ; ; Al; 866 Io oO ‘ee earce ss. : : : : ‘ 3 . 220 00 
B. McDONNELL, Bull Ring, " Drogheda G. Briggs . ‘ é F ; : : ea On. O 
(accepted) . : ° 7 : ‘ <wel,o2 75000. J. McManus ‘ : : Z : e 2a OO 
Humphreys, Ltd. ’ F 6 ; : mzod O17 O 
Richardson Bros. : F : : : aL IOG. 0 0 
VTEC T. J Hawkins & Co. . : z : : : 189 oO; ‘Ga 
For street works in Howard Street, Randolph Street, Percy E. Wall & Co. . : : 4 : : FIR ison o 
Street, Back Monton Terrace, Back Dee Street. North, E. H. Cripps 159 12 8 


Back St. Paul’s Road; back streets between Salem Street W. HaARBROW, South Bermondsey Station, S.E. 
and Harold Street, between Russell Street and Wilberforce (accepted) ; ‘ ; j : i . 159 10 © 
Street, between Derby Street and Percy Street, between 
Percy Street and Raglan Street and Back Hope Street. 
Mr. J. PETREE, borough surveyor. 


For supply and fixing of cold-water storage tanks in No 17 
pavilion at the Northern hospital, for the Metropolitan 


cee nnedy : : ; ‘ ? . £2,331 We 5 Wee oe £428 oO 
ellSiare ; . “ ci é - 2,001 % : 3 ¥ z 

G. Thornton & Co, . 7 . 1,868 13 : a arp Flatt, Ltd. . : : : ; 7 Sc 

T. CALLAGHAN, 40 Staple Road, Jarrow. on- @ cate : Catmid wee Cah es 

Tyne (accepted ) ° . : 1,624 18 6 L&eF. MD onstruction Se : : ; 24 i i 

R Dempster & Sons, Eiger: C ; 3 ; 185 0 oO 

LEAVESDEN. W. G. Wakefield & Co. ; ; ; : 7 2121.40-.0 

For the erection of a home for female attendants at the R. Harding & Son ; aon h2). 70m O 
Leavesden Asylum, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. T. COLE, 125 Offord Road, Barnsbury, N. (ac- 

Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, architects, London. cepted ) : « 87,10 -0 
HENRY MARTIN, Northampton (accepted) . £6,467 0 Oo W. Arnott & Co, Coatbridge (infor “mal). 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC 
SAFETY BALANCE 


FASSENGER LIFTS. 


Highest Awards: 
International Exhibition 
Edinburgh, 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. 


Maker of all kinds of 
HYDRAULIC, 
ELECTRICAL, 
STEAM, AND 
HAND-POWER ° 


. LIFTS & CRANES 
For Hotels, Clubs, 
Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, Railway Sta- 
tions, kc. For working 
from Town’s Mains, 
Overhead Tanks, Gas 
Engines or Accumu- 
lators. 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Station 
end. Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow ; Paisley 
Station, Ayr , Station 
Hotel, Perth Sta- 
tion and Hotel, 
the New Club, 
Glasgow; Court 
Houses, Glasgow, 


ko., Ke. HEATING AND VENTILATING 
Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. |J OHN BENNIE, ENGINEERS, *“ © 


re tote roms, | NDE giar Boge Works,” (CROWN: WORKS,. 


R. MIDDLETON, 


| HYDRAULIC & GENERAL pana” 


elephone No. 214. . Moncur St., GLASGOW. 
London Agent— | SOLE LONDON AGENT—EDWARD W. ATKINS, LE = D S 
‘ E. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, |471&472 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, High Holborn, W.C. a 


| 
| 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. MIDDLESEX —continued. 

For the making and completing of roads, paths, &c., at the Contract No. 3a. 
infirmary, Bas Hill, ee Holloway, N. D. R. Paterson ; A 4 £29,106 6 6 
Ballard. seers eee Oar sci0. 0 H. Morecroft . 17,703) 0.0 
Goddard & eee : : 5 2 asOl an bud J. A. Dunmore 17,682, 6 6 
Adams. : : : ; : 1 ANS 3017.9 W. Neave & Son 15,945 9 0 
Dunmore . 5 : : : : : 16243263) '0.0 T. Adams 13,769 .1 II 
Jackson . : ; <b ed, T8OW OO “O C Wall . : 13,752 9 0 
International Asphalte Company : ‘ SP BOAT OO W. Griffiths & Co. . 13,596 12 3 
R: Ballard. ids. * d . T3016 48.26 
For cleansing and painting a part of the workhouse, Poland A. KELLETT & SONS (accepted ) : ; «12,778 hae 


Street, Oxford Street, W. 


Contract No. 5a. 


C. Pawner & Co. ; : ; : - £703 Ae D. R_ Paterson ; 10,659 16 6 
Warburton & Son , ; t 5 5 ey oA aa 8) J G. White & Co. . 8,847 /T5l og 
C. Dearing & Son ; ; s : : Eye a1s ie wee) Wimpey & Co. 8,640 0 0 
W. King & Son . ; 5 : ? by 540 O° '0 Nowell & Co. . 8,504 0 0 
M. Pearson . : 3 : : : : LADO) OFC W. Neave & Son 8,425 0 0 
F. Briscoe . . 4 : 5 ; ; PrZOT) nh. T. Adams : 8,124: (5, E% 
A. Papworth 3 : : ; ; : $4350). OO W. Griffiths & Co. . 8,100 18 2 
R. Athey . ; : : 350 707-0 H. Morecroft . 7,998 0 Oo 
JOHNSON & MANNERS, a5 ANA riCl Street, W. Co Walks. ; 4 é » T5470) sO 
(accepted ) : ; - . 346 10 oO A. Kellett & Sons . A oo Jot 5 tee 
C. Ford . : A : : : 3 se TF LOMIOee 
R. BALLARD, LTD. (accepted ) ; : oO, 716 Oia 
MOIRA. ; 
MIDDLESEX. For sewerage works at Moira, Leicestershire. Messrs. HER- 
For street and sewerage works in the urban districts of Totten- eit & SON, engineers; oo an 
bam, Wood Green, Hornsey, Finchley, Willesden, Hendon, Lock, Andrews & Price ; : A ey - £789 5 0 
Kingsbury and in the rural district of Hendon. Mr. j. Haim reas 7021 Toa 
H. T. WAKELAM, county surveyor. H. Ashley 685 0 0 
Sen H. Vickers, Ltd. 663 0 0 
Contract No. 1a. me Bae ce Bc 
D. R Paterson : ; ; : : £35: 207, th. Vi Johnson & Langley 6400 0 
H. Morecroft . : 5 4 ‘ : 27,289 90 O Bower Bros. 595 0 O 
R. Ballard, Ltd... . . . . ry 225,152. 90" 0 Cope & RAYNOR, Lenton, Nottingham ac- 
J. A. Dunmore ; ‘ : : 2 a ee FOZ eG 2 cepted) . ; ‘ ; : : £35560 Coat 
W Neave & Son . . : : j VAT SOI 50x O S. Richmond ; 540 13a 
C. Wall . . 5 : : 21,503). .0° 0 
We Giiinthsk Gor) Re ae oa net Oe, Met apeers 16 POOLE. 
T. Adams , A ; : if ; . 21,400 5 7 | For. supplying 2,000 tons (about) of Guernsey granite at the 
A. Kellett & Sons . % : ; : | “2n2as 17--8 borough wharf, Poole Harbour. Mr. J. ELFORD, borough 
Grounds & Newton ‘ ; 2,266. GOO surveyor, 
C. FORD, Harlesden (accepted) ; : we 20;584. G0 | J. MowLEM & Co., Westminster (accepted) 115. 4d. per ton. 


Brovants Dry Rot z ad e | 
Fungus, Decay ac. Solignum 


and is a pleasing 
Stain. 


=r Wood Preservative. = 


Particulars from IME AS OR co. Ltd. Solignum Depot, HU LIE. 


Cylindrical Tanks. 


"SYUD], poor.epurjhg 
HOD AL 2OTT 9Y2 JO swaoirpouzUr 2DUIDWLO 2YT, 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 


I 


~ 


lustrated Sheet, showing application of owr Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request, 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. 


ARCHITEC- IN ALL 
m T ERRA-COT TA“ 


SANITARY PIPES, GLAZED BRICKS. Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 
For Inaex of Advertisers, see page x. | Ree Myer thre aa 


JOHN CLARK, LTD., 


BLOOMSBURY oon & WIRE WORKS 
46447 HIGH STREET, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.G. 
Manufacturer of every aceoriptien 
of useful and ornamental 


Bs WIREWORK, 


AHAUUAALAUGAAIT , 
TM nA Sieves, Lime Sereens, Desk 
FT UTTIT eerie or aera en winders and 
AUAUUTAUUTALUUALAALL ake liaitie 

HAUUUINGUUAHAELAVAUUUTAA a | 
GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 

YARD GULLIES, &c. &c.. 

CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 


OTM “°° case, cites, es 
Estimates and Illustrations post 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


——_ 


OXSHOTT. SCOTLAN D—continued. 


For erection of detached cottage residence for Mrs. A. Martin- | For taking-down and removing buildings and erecting boundary 
Cobbett. Mr. S. D, EDMUNDS, architect, 79 Victoria walls, &c., as also for the formation and completion of the 


Street, St. Albans. roadway between George Street ‘and Causewayend, Aber- 
A. P. Mitchell . ; 4 : : . : AUIS o Oo deen Mr’ WILLIAM Dyack, burgh surveyor. 
H. Joyce . . : - A : : ; oc P ? GALL & WALKER, Richmond Street (accepted). £525 15 0 
Poe & ee ; ; f j p 3 ie eas For supplying 400 square copper street lamps, Aberdeen 
Es Cobham (modified and atcepied) 775 0 0 D. HENDERSON & SON, School Hill, £1 2s. 2d each (accepted \ 
Vail & Williamson (wztharawn) . § 4 7ZA4g.O) 40 STEPNEY. 


Re For lighting the new offices, lodge, stores and sheds at the 
PRESTON. | Wentworth Street depét by “electricity. Mr. W. M. 


For the supply and fixing about 439 lineal yards of unclimbable JAMESON, borough engineer, 15 Great Alie Street, White. 


wrought-iron fencing, with gates, &c, 


chapel, E. 
J. STARKIE & SONS, Preston (accefied) . We al oe OF EG Ward Bros. . ee : ; oe 
ROCHDALE. PONT A CoReae Sie ea ete BO 
oh ; ; ; Wv s.& Co. . ; : ‘ nS 07 O 
ee rege creer (aceefied) cas ota |. C CHPETTS Mansell Street (cepted)... 162.10 0 
“ag : 1 For the erection of two. blocks of workmen’s dwellings upon 
ST. ALBANS. the King John’s Court area, Limehouse, E. Mr. W. M. 
For erection of proposed engineering works, The Camp, for JAMESON, borough engineer, 15 Great Alie Street, 
Messrs. J. W. Flower & Co. Mr. S. D. EDMUNDS, archi- _ Whitechapel, E. | 

tect, 79 Victoria Street, St. Albans. Courtney & Fairbairn : : : : . £6,985 oO oO 
Deetiiteietiye. =.) «£2,512 0 0 | Harms QaWWAPArOpes Vide 2 hj. bo PO, GEO Oy 0 
Boff Bros. . : ; : : - : -| 2475-6 0).,0 Patman & Fotheringham . . . . O75 wth) O 
Whibley & Jervis. : : : : 511 32,420 980 +O L,F.Lamplough . . . . : - 6,937 0 0 
Miskin & Sons. : : ‘ : : - n2,4S0 FO ~O A. Porter . . . . . . : 7 O.BOse : OF O 
ene ee Ph et, 6 24357 AO een COs that eat Oe ee Gm. ae O 

4 a on ©; : ; ; : 4 ; 
For erection of a detached residence, Clarence Road. Mr. R. E. Ruans : pee 2 g 
S. D. EDMUNDS, architect, 79 Victoria Street, St. Albans. Martin, Wells & Co.. ; oie ies 
GOODCHILD & Sons, St. Albans (accefied ) «£560 0° 0 H. L. Holloway hen6 a 8 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA J. eee COOP cect. unas) 473 OO 

: id S. E. Mos : - d : : : é 3 
For supply and fixing an iron sand shield on the South Rugs & Edge ; e340 - : 
score: St. Annes-on-Sea, for a distance of about A. E. SYMES, Stratford, E. (accepted ) 6.208 aA 
327 yards. 
J. Monk, Preston (accepted ). STOCKPORT. 

For the erection of club premises, Napier Street, Hazel Grove. 
sc i, Bap yok G. Oldham : . : : 4 7713 105° {Or 0 
For repairing Kilbryde Bridge, Perthshire. ernante Smith iar tagh tua 
J. ANGus, Dunblane (accepted) . : ; tS OO WRB ebeattic ; peeeat (ica 

For carrying-out works of drainage at Drummore, N.B. S. DANIELS, Buxton Road, Hazel Grove, near 
W. HARLEY, New Galloway (accepted) . «4,730. OF 0 Stockport (accepted) . : 7 : 7 .BDZITIO=6 


Telephone, 274 Holborn. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


| FOR ALIX CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issue. 


| WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


YORKSHIRE PATENT GLAZING CO. 


( 

MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
3 s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN ; & BAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
a) | | § Telegrams, “ Snewin, London.’ LONDON, E.C. 
Cee 


(LIMITED). 


sa LIVERSEDGE. 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the 


a ™ Vey WEEE. re i Vi 
—————————————— ee = 


ABSOLUTELY THE MOST IMPROVED 


~< WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY. 
| 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TORPOINT. 
For sewerage works, &c , at Pole Terrace and Clarence Road, 


Torpoint, Cornwall. 
J. BUDGE, 24 High Street, Stonehouse (accepiled) £128 3 II 


TORQUAY. 
For rebuilding the Foresters’ Arms public-house. Messrs. E. 
APPLETON & SON, architects, Torquay. Quantities by 
Mr. C..S. APPLETON, 
Mitchell & Son . : ‘ : : ‘ . £769 
J. Smerdon . 2 . . . : . ; 
J.C & W. Watson . ~ : . : 
Rowland Bros. : ; 
S. Blatchford ‘ 
E. P. Bovey & Son. 
R. F. YEO & Sons, Torquay | (accepted ) 


ON 

un 

12) 
0000000 
lopleyela) Loko {eo} ire) 


WALES. 


For the construction of a new road frem Lanharry Commpn to 
Lanharran, Cowbridge, Glamorgan. Mr. G. E. MORRIS, 
surveyor, Llanbethian, Cowbridge. 


Barnes, Chaplin & Co. 25725 oman) 
W. Cooksley : 2,043, 50)-0 
W. David. 2,463 Oo O 
Jones & Son 2,284 0 0 
W. Raikes 2,036 0 Oo 
Osmond Bros. . 2030. 0/0 
T. Rees LO75n0 20 
E. H. Page : EOcigPO oO 
9.8. EVANS, Cardiff ( ‘accepted ) 150054 10 GO 
Fencing. 
J. Hibbert & Sons : ; : 27. 07,0 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss . ; : : 4 207) 3D SO 
Rowell & Co. 198 0° Oo 
Miller & Co. 5 : 180 0:0 
J. PRIEST & SON, Bristol ( ace epted ) : : 166 0 oO 
For the extension and alterations of stores, Union Sircee. 
Dowlais. . 
W. Watts . ; : , : : 3 «£338 I0 oO 
Davies & Hall : . F 270411 6 
E. Evans Deke satafe 8 
E Jones : ; : : ' . 2368.0 © 
JONEs & DAV IES, 20 Sent Street, Dowlais 
(accepted ) . * : : 218 4D 2D 


WALES—continued. 


For the furnishing of offices at the telephone exchange, Pier 
Street, Swansea. 


Domestic Supply Co., Ltd. . - 435 10 6 
» B: Evans’ &,Co., LTD, Swansea, (accepted ). . 34) ee 
' Eddershaw & :Son. .. ++) eS See 
For the erection of twenty of more houses at Nelson. Mr. 
GEO ._KENSHOLE, architect, Bargoed. 
'E. Edwards: * . : - ; : : - £191 10 6 
J. Jones ‘ aia a a K 189 0 0 
Davies & Francis : 188 0 0 
J. THomMas, The Werne, Nelson, Glamorgan ‘ 
(accepted ). 4 : 187 Io oO 
5p J all ‘oyd 178 ° oO 


ak the enecueneata a church at Radyr, near Cardiff. Mr. 
G. E. HALLIDAY, architect, Cardiff. 


Lattey & Co. £2, 602 12 0 
oEW ey COXMes. 2,365 1542 
_C. C. Dunn 2,132 .O=@ 

Couzens & Co. . : 2,045 10 © 

Williams & Hoare’. 1,979 0 0 

Beames & Nephew . 1,922 0 0 

Knox & Wells . 1,879 0 oO 


A’ W Capw ALLADER, Fairoak Road, Roath 
(accepted ) : : : 


For widening road leading feom Murton to Pyle, Bishopston, 
and improvements to a culvert near Murton, Swansea, and 
also to the road crossing over the ‘bed of the stream near 
Bishopston school. 


1,685 o 


O° 


J. Williams . . £249 Ome 
Bennett Bros, * . “Nae 163° 6 3mm 
T. G. THORNE, West Cross RS Cie Glamorgan 

(accepted ) 109 6 9 


For building police station at ‘Ameioeteene for the Carmarthen- 
shire County Council. Mr. DAVID JENKINS, architect, 


Llan lilo. 
JONES BROTHERS, kia: Ammanford (ac- ° 
cepted) . : . . 42,200 0 0 
For reconstructing’ Bethel Methodist chapel, Llansawel, 
Llandilo, fot the building committee. Mr. DAVID 
JENKINS, architect, Llandilo. 
D. DAVIES, Talley, Llandilo (accepted ) - £900, 5a ome) 


He BATH STONE FIRMS, Lm 


TELEGRAMS: 
* OOLITE, 
**OOLITE, 
“OOLITE, 
** OGERTE; 


LONDON.” 
BATH.” 
PORTLAND.” 
LIVERPOOL.” 


Head Offices: 


QUARRIES. al® aitipgit™ QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. Ok {ul p00 eet BOX GROUND. 3 
CORSHAM DOWN. ok Vo Hace COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. oo AG Wer tobe «ds STOKE. GROUND. 
7 FARLEIGH DOWN. «68 SaKwD obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. : 
egistere i 
* Registered =| BRADFORD. ms Orr a anh ee Firms, Ld, PORTLAND. ona 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
BATE. 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


AND “STEWARDS, 
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L. & SW R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 


oe 


LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK A SPECIALITE. 


IMPORTANT. 


J 


OHN WILKINS « CO., 


Steam Works: 2 & 4 GLOUCESTER STREET, 


For Bronzing, pera Plating, and Lacquering every description of Metal 


Work, Fittings, &c., send to 


CLERKENWELL, E.C. 


CLERKENWELL, E.C. Telephone No 527, King’s Cross. 


PRICE LISTS FREE FOR GILDING AND PLATING TABLE WARE, &. 


ESTABLISHED LONDON AND PARIS, 
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LONDON, E.C. 
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| ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EVELYN HOUSE, 101 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, EC. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BANK, CAMBERLEY. 


| SOLDIERS’ HOMES, KILBRIDF MUSKETRY CAMP, AND BALI Y- 
KINLAR CAMP, COUNTY DOWN. 


; 
| BROADWAY THEATRE, DEPTFORD. 
pote tee 


CROWN THEATRE, PECKHAM. 


 GHICKSANDS PRIORY, SHEFFORD, BEDS: TOP OF STAIRCASE. 


WALES—continued. 


For building three shops at Quay Street, Ammanford, for Mr 
Jonathan Jones, Red Lion hotel, Llangadock. Mr. DavibD 
JENKINS, architect, Llandilo. 

J. Daviss, Penrhos Joinery Works, Llanelly 
(accepted ) “ - : : ; £4 4c0> 01 4C 


WALSALL. 


For painting gasholders and framing at the Pleek gasworks 
and Wolverhampton Street gasworks. 
ASBESTOS FIREPROOF PAINT CO, LTD., Clement 
Street Works, Birmingham (accepted) . +6475. .0° 0 


| WATFORD. 
For erection of detached residence, Whippendale Road, Wat- 
| ford, for Mr. F. R. John. Mr. S. D. EDMUNDS, architect, 
| 79 Victoria Street, St. Albans. 
HENRY Brown, Watford (accepted ) 


° 


. £799 0° 


For sewerage works in the Watford Road, Northwood. 


_ Free & Sons, Maidenhead . atAOAL.3U)o 

Porter, Clapton - - : : 419 0 O 
__H. Brown, Watford . Z ; . ato. O70 
_ Champnies, Wealdstone. : ; é A 3g LELOm O 


WHITEHAVEN. 

For pulling-down and rebuilding boundary walls, levelling site, 
draining and asphalting playground, at National school, 
Whitehaven. Mr. J. S. MOFFAT, architect, 53 Church 
Street, Whitehaven. 

E. MOORHOUSE, Whitehaven (accefied ) 
For rebuilding 42. Scotch Street, Whitehaven. Mr. J, 5. 
MorFat, architect, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 
Accepted tenders. 
-J. Young, mason and brickwork. 
L. C. Harding, carpenter and joiner. 
R. Gammon, slater and plasterer. 
H. Burns & Sons, plumber and glazier. 
E. McConn, painter. 


I. WOOLSTON. 
For street works in ten roads in the district about three miles 


in length. Mr. T. A. COLLINGWOOD, surveyor. 
Mott & Sons. : ; : - : ~ £9,524.7 08 EO 
J. C. Trueman . . v3 P a 5302 5a On O 
Streeters & Todhunter 5,057 6,000 
PaQsman °°. F ; mh BOF, oe © 
F. W. PETTIT, Itchen (accepted ) S,122"9 Gyo 


For street works in part Avenue and part Manor Roads. Mt. 
T. A. COLLINGWOOD, surveyor. | 


Mott & Sons PESO oto % 
J. C. Trueman : ie 400s Gu O 
Streeters & Todhunter - A6G Om. O 
Ee Osinaheas) “. . : : : ; 463 fo" 0 
F. W. PETTIT, Itchen (accefted) - . . 426 16 o 


WORKINGTON. 

For carpenter and joiner’s work required at the workhouse, 
Pow Street, Workington. Mr. J. S. MOFFAT, architect, 
Whitehaven. , 

pak Accepted tenders. re 
B. Hyde, Workington, mason and brickwork. 
J. Roper, Westfield, Workington, joiner. 
J. Lythgoe,& Sons, Workington, slater. 
J. Ellwood, Embankment, Whitehaven, plumber and glazier. 
-E..McConn, Duke Street, Whitehaven, painter 
Workington Engineering and, Waggon Co, Workington, 
iron and steel. 
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The attention of ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, 
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_ BRILLIANT GLOSS AND HARD SURFACE. 
_\{EASY FLOW AND MANIPULATION UNDER THE BRUSH. 
_. ENORMOUS: COVERING PROPERTIES. 8 ) 
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ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd. New Cross, London, SE. : 


THE KINGDOM. 
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Received too late for Classtfication. 


THE 
COLCSESTER. 


For the erection of the new Grand Theatre, Colchester, for Mr. 
H. Slocombe, Forest Gate. Mr. J. W. START, architect, 


‘‘PHALANX” REVOLVING 


Frw, if any, who have been accustomed to the use of outside. 
window blinds or shutters can have failed to be forcibly im- 


eee Oh | 


VENTILATING 


BLIND. 


Colchester. Quantities by the architect. pressed from time to time by the serious shortcomings whi 
E. Saunders . 1 2 i ; . £24,475 © o | seem inherent in most of those of the regulation types, being due 
Waring & Gillow . 3 . 24,000 © o| as much to the system adopted as to the materials employed, 
R, Beaumont Lexden . 22,965 o o| and the effect of our much-discussed climate. And this seaso 
J. McKay 3 22,730 oO o| Of the year being an appropriate time to call attention to a 
E. West . f ; 22,449 © o| improved system introduced by the Phalanx Window Blind | 
Dupont & Co.. 21,997. © o| Company, whose showrooms we recently visited, a brief de- 
Grimwood & Sons . 21,880 0 o | scription will no doubt be read with interest. | : 
Chessum & Sons . : 21,400 0 O faking first the prismatic revolving ventilating blind, 
S. Kenney : ; : ; 21,000 o o | designed to take the place of venetian or spring-roller blin« at 
Patman & Fotheringham ; : 20,7c0 0 © | for external use, the laths which are made one inch wide are 
H. Lovatt i 3 : : : . 20,709 © © | SO fixed that a space is left between each one sufficient to ad 
KIRK & KiRK, Westminster ( Zvovisionally air and light, while affording perfect protection against | 

(accepted) : ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 20,505 © o| raysof the sun. They are attached to a wooden roller pl Ke 
W.C. Theobald. . 2 - : 19,640 © o| Under the lintel, and which, to prevent warping, is strengthened 
Vickers & Son ; ; . 19,090 0 © | by an iron rod through the centre. _ The blind descends into a 
W. Chambers . é , . 18,989 © o| grooved-iron frame which holds it rigid, and is raised or 

lowered by means of a band of webbing wound round one end 
of the roller. By means of an ingenious winding-box which 
FOREST BILL. fixed inside the room, the band is wound up as it isd 
For additions to works for the Oxychlorides, Ltd. Mr. JOHN down to raise the blind, and also acts. as an soe hold 

Jas. Downes, architect, 199 Lewisham High Road, securely maintaining the blind at any desired heig t, mmediat 

lositon tS a : the hand releases the drawing band The winding-box 
Elatisbrost Ne wcOures ; £915 0 0 well-finished and ornamental in appearance, but it can be if 
W.O Collingwood, Brockley WOO" 48.7.0 preferred let into the wall, and the drawing band placed out 
S. R. Best, Brockley . Soh 7 23885 ote] SISHE 


descends by its own 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE April Stock Sheet just issued by Messrs. Hahn & Co.! 
of 66 Mark Lane, timber merchants and importers of foreign 
hardwoods, shows that they hold a very large stock of the 
choicer hardwoods. Especially is this the case as regards the finer 
kinds of mahogany, of which they have a large variety. In 
addition to cabinet and ornamental woods, they carry a most 
extensive stock of seasoned hardwood specially selected for 
builders’ requirements. 


a 


When the band is released from the holder the blind 


is checked from going too far by the top lath, made thi 
than the others, which prevents it entering the iron fran 
but does not take up extra space, as it fits into a tI 
roller when the blind is raised. e 

Fig. 1 shows front view of blind when lowered. In fig. 2: 
it will be noticed that the iron frame is hinged, allowing the 
blind to be swung out as an awning when desired, and alsc 
shows the usual manner of fixing. Fig 3 illustrates an alterna 
tive method where there is not sufficient space below the li 

Another form of the ventilation roller-shutter enables it to’ 
be used as described above, or the light and air can b 
excluded from the lowest part to any desired height. 


weight, and while under complete controk 


cker_ 


groove in | 


Ae 
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ected by mortised laths connected together through the 
ntre by movable steel strips, galvanised to prevent rust. 
hen the blind is lowered it forms a solid closed surface, but 
‘drawing the lifting band the laths move one by one half an 


Zs 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. I. 


ch away from each other, commencing from the top, until 
e band is released. This shutter is also made with slots cut 
the laths, affording more light and air, but preventing the 
terior of the room being seen from the outside. 

The company also manufacture venetian blinds for inside 
outside use, but with improvements. The old method of 
wds is discarded, and in place of them for inside use bands 
e employed and fixed to a roller, the same as with the 
utters, rendering it impossible for the blind to run unevenly. 


hey are raised and lowered by the drawing band and winding- . 


yx and holder, and are extremely easy to manipulate, and one 
ind only is necessary to be used. 
_ For outside use no webbings at all are used, only rust-proof 
aterials. By use of the iron frame they can be swung out as 
, awning, and the laths closed or opened at will from inside 
e room. 
_Inall cases the outside blinds and shutters are protected 
hen drawn up by canopies made in zinc of ornamental 
ssigns to suit the character of the building, and can, if de- 
ced, be supplied painted in colours. 

We have said sufficient to explain the various improvements 


both in shutters and blinds adopted by the Phalanx Window 
Blind Company, whose showrooms are at 50 Bishopsgate 
Street Without, where further particulars can readily be ob- 
tained, and the different patterns be seen in operation; but we 
may mention that the manufacturers have during the past 
twenty-five years supplied them to royal palaces, mansions, 
hospitals, and sanitoria, municipal and government buildings 
throughout the continent of Europe, and have met with the 
approval of all those who have adopted them. 


NEW “BALTIC” AND SHIPPING EXCHANGE. 


THE imposing palatial building which has risen on the site of 
the world-renowned “ Baltic” coffee-house was opened with 
considerable ceremony by the Lord Mayor on Tuesday last. 

_The new building has a frontage in St. Mary Axe, of which, 
being in free Renaissance style, it forms a very handsome 
feature A spacious vestibule, finished with grey and white 
marble, with a range of detached marble columns on either 
side, leads to the great hall, and the windows are filled with 
painted glass representing the crests of the leading City 
companies and the principal ports of the kingdom. At the end 
of the hall is a postal and telegraph department, with offices 
for the chief of the cable companies, and above is a reading- 
room. A marble staircase leads from the hall to the basement, 
where are located members’ dining, luncheon and smoking- 
rooms, and auction and arbitration rooms. Ina sub-basement 
is an electric-light installation and pumping machinery, for the 
building provides its own light and its own water. Above the 
Exchange are four floors of offices, privately approached. 
Altogether the building represents an expenditure of about 
half a million of money. The architect is Mr. T. H Smith, with 
whom the late Mr. W. Wimble was associated, and the con- 
tractors are Messrs. G. Trollope & Co. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Wesleyan chapel, Port Dinorwic, is being fitted with 
the latest improved hot-water heating apparatus by Messrs. John 
King, Limited, engineers, Liverpool. 

Messrs. E. H. SHORLAND & BROTHER, of Manchester, 
inform us that they have just supplied some more of their 
patent Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues to the 
Corporation fever hospital, Bradford. 


IE “IMPERIAL INDEPENDENT” BOILER, 


supplied and fixed at York Cottage, Sandringham, residence 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
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THE Arrolithic Company (Mainzer’s patent), of 18 Berners 
Street, W , have secured the contracts for paving with their 
marble Arrolithic the following buildings, ze. the Warwick 
Union Infirmary (Mr. F. P_ Trepess, architect), Northampton 
Infirmary (Mr_ F. W. Dorman, architect), new central police 
station, Hull (Mr. J. H. Hirst, city architect), and the new 
electric sub-station and offices for Willesden District Council 
(Mr. O. Claude Robson, engineer to the Council), 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE foundation and memorial-stones of a new Wesleyan 
chapel have been laid at Cayton. 

THE foundation-stones of a new Roman Catholic church 
and school, to take the place of St. James’s at Renfrew, were 
laid on the r8th inst, 

THE Little Lever (Lancs) Wesleyans are proceeding with 
the erection of a new place of worship at a cost of nearly 
5,000/. It is expected to be completed by November. 

THE Hay Rural District Council, Talgarth, have received 
the sanction of the Local Government Board to the borrowing 
of 5,597/. for purposes of sewerage and sewage disposal. The 
engineer to the schemeis Mr. R. E. W. Berrington, M.Inst.C.E., 
of Wolverhampton and Westminster. 

AT a mass meeting held in St. Cuthbert’s Hall, Edinburgh, 
of the joiners of Edinburgh who were last week on strike, it 
was stated that the masters had signed the twelve months’ 
agreement, which included the wages agreement and the non- 
alteration of the rules, which were 
Thus ended the strike, which lasted scarcely half a day. 


THE competitive designs for the proposed new municipal 
and library buildings in 


discussed at Hamilton Town Council last week, and by 12 to 3 
it was decided that none should be paid. 


THE first stone was laid on Easter Monday of the new 
mission church at Foulridge, near Colne. The village is in the 
large and straggling parish of Christ Church, Colne, but lies 


mission church is greatly needed A site 
a certain proportion of the building fund has been obtained. 


the questions at issue. | 


Hamilton, recently sent in, had to be | 
set aside owing to the estimated cost exceeding that stipulated. | 
The question of the payment to each of an honorarium was | 
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A MEETING of the district committee of the Ayrshire 
County Council was held in the county board-room, Ayr, on 
the 14th inst , Mr. Claude Hamilton, chairman of the committee. 
presiding. The hospital committee minutes dealt with the pro. 
posed new infectious diseases hospital at the old powder 
magazine, near Ayr. The committee recommended that the 
site and terms for the purchase of the site were satisfactor ; 
that competitive plans be asked for, that the total cost of the 
hospital be not more than 7,000/, and that the size of the 
hospital be for sixteen beds. ‘The recommendations were 
agreed to, and it was remitted to the committee, with ful} 
powers, to proceed with the construction of the hospital. 
THE baths committee of the Manchester Corporation, 
have adopted the estimates for the year. They propose to 
expend 25,850/. in the erection of new baths in High Street, 
Chorlton-on- Medlock, 7502. in plans and other preparations for 
the erection of another set of baths in Bradford, and 3,750/. in, 
meeting a long-felt need in Pryme Street, Hulme, where they 
propose to build a small bath and a set of public washhouses, 
The amount for the purpose will have to be specially borrowed, 
The receipts last year from bathers were 6,7372, which was. 
considerably less than the estimate of 7,2082., and leaves an 
excess of 1,280/, to be raised this year from the rates. The 
original amount estimated as required was 22,8472, which,. 
with the 1,280/, already mentioned, brings the grand total up 
to 24,1282. ¥ 
THE completion of considerable improvement and extension 
at High Street church, Shrewsbury, was celebrated by special 
services on the 7th inst. The alterations include the enlarge. 
ment of the church on the south side to provide an organ 
chamber and the removal of the organ from the gallery to the 
ground floor Accommodation has also been provided on the: 
ground floor for the choir, and the place they formerly occupied 
in the gallery has been utilised for the enlargement of the school- 
room, thereby making room for thirty additional scholars. New 


_ choir stalis, made in oak, greatly improve the appearance of the 


church, and another improvement which will be most acceptable 
to the worshippers is the substitution of comfortable seats for the 


| old-fashioned high pews which have been a feature of the church 


; : : _for so many years. 
at a distance of two miles from the parish church, so that a | 


has been given, and | 


The walls, &c , have been tastefully re- 
decorated and the floor has been relaid, that of the aisle in mosaic 
by artists from Venice, and the body with parquet paving. The 

organ has also been thoroughly overhauled and repaired. The 
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erations, including the acquisition of two cottages, will cost 
out 1,0007. The contractors were Mr. Stanley (decorations), 
r, Pace (restoration) and Mr. Bickerton (reseating). It is 
resting to note that this church is one of the oidest 
ynconformist places of worship in Shropshire. The present 
ucture was built in 1691, the community being founded in 


62. 

Ar Lings’s Row, North Wingfield, on Easter Monday, a 
mber of foundation-stones were laid of the new chapel which 
being erected there by the Primitive Methodist body. The 
e of the new building, which has been rendered necessary 
‘the need cf increased accommodation to meet the rapidly 
yeasing population of the district, which is now estimated 
2,000, adjoins the existing Salem chapel, which was 
scted in 1864 and which for a number of years back has had 
serve both as a Sunday-school for the children and as a 
1ce of public worship. The new chapel, which is being con- 
ucted according to the designs of Mr. W. C. Jackson, 
S.A., architect, of Chesterfield, by Messrs. Cowley & Bell, of 
island and North Wingfield, is designed in the Gothic style 
architecture, in pressed bricks with stone dressings. The 
ating and woodwork will be in redwood, and the windows 
wed with leaded lights. The cost, inclusive of the site, is 


imated at 1,275/. 


VARIETIES. 


r. E. W. MountrorD is the architect for the new dis- 
lery in Cowcross Street. The panels on the front are by Mr. 
W. Pomeroy. 

THE annual meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
en the report of the Council will be received, will be on 
iesday next. 

TuE Local Government Board have approved of the scheme 
- the erection of houses for the working classes at Kingstown, 
Dublin, to the extent of 58,000/. 

THE Manchester City Council will insert in the Bill now 
fore Parliament.a clause authorising the purchase of the 
anchester Infirmary, and conferring powers to borrow the 
mey required. 

THE dedication of the new All Saints Episcopal Church at 
ckerbie, N.B, by the Lord Bishop of Glasgow and Galloway, 
yk place on Saturday. The church, erected at a total cost of 
out 2,00c/, is of Early English architecture, 


DUK 


HE IMPROVED WATE 


THE contract for the new naval college buildings at Osborne,. 
Isle of Wight, has now been placed. Nearly a quarter of a 
million feet of Uralite, the new fireproof material, will be used. 
Uralite is manufactured by the British Uralite Company, Ltd., 
Se in Kent. Head office, 50 Cannon Street, London, 

THE new Primitive Methodist school in Lightbowne Road, 
Moston, was opened on the 8th inst. This extension has 
become necessary on account of the great increase in the 
number of scholars. The new structure is estimated to cost 
about 1,400/. 

ON the 18th inst. the Victoria Memorial Cottage Hospital, 
which has a pleasant southern exposure at Balmallech, 
Kilsyth, on a site granted free of charge by Sir Archibald 
Edmonsione, Bart, was formally opened. The cost of the 
building, of which Mr. R. Walker is the architect, is nearly 
2,coo/, 

AT a meeting of the Glasgow Archzeological Society in the 
rooms, 207 Bath Street, papers were read on Carsluith Castle 
and Browns of Sweetheart Abbey by Mr. J. S Fleming, 
F.S.A.Scot., and on sculptured stones at Kilmodan by Mr. 
Robert Brydall, F.S.A Scot. Both papers were illustrated by 
drawings. 

Tue election of the Architectural Association of Ireland 
has resulted as follows:—President, Charles H. Ashworth ; 
vice-presidents, H. Allberry, James H. Webb ; hon. treasurer, 
E, Bradberry; hon. iibrarian, T. Cullimore ; hon. secretaries, 
A. G. C. Millar and F. Hayes; hon. auditors, P. F. O’Sullivan 
and G. R. Corringham. 

Mr. JAMES MAITLAND, who, since the death of his brother, 
the late Provost Maitland, has been sole partner in the firm of 
A. Maitland & Sons, architects, Tain, has taken into partner- 
ship his nephew, Mr. Andrew Gordon Maitland, son of the late 
Provost Maitland, and the business will be carried on as 
before, under the firm name of A. Maitland & Sons, architects. 

Tur Galston Gas Light Company have just inaugurated 
the completion of a new gasholder, with a holding capacity of 
80,000 cubic feet. The tank and holder, which are of steel, 
were built by Messrs. Clayton, Son & Co., Leeds, and the 
foundations by Mr. Thomas Timothy, builder, Galston. The 
cost is about 2,500/ 

THE amount of church extension which is going on in the 
large towns is shown by the following figures. The amounts 
are for a period of twenty-five years. Manchester 859,757/.5 
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Bristol 505,3512, Leeds 358,2787, Birmingham 315,8072., 
Sheffield 303,9577, Bolton 290,c0o/,, Halifax 
Nottingham 233,466/., Hull 207,3352, Preston 156,300/. 

THE new parish hall, erected adjacent to the Church of the 
Ascension, in Thorold Road, Bitterne, Hants, was dedi- 
cated and opened on Wednesday. The hall is 68 feet long 
by 28 feet, and is capable of accommodating 300. It is built 
in Queen Anne style. There are no elaborate adornments, but it 
is comfortably furnished. A commodious stage has been 
erected, with the usual appointments, and there are retiring- 
rooms, boiler-house and a kitchen. 

THE new waterworks of the Prestatyn Urban Council were 
opened on the 16th inst. The old works were purchased from 
Lady McLaren and reconstructed by Messrs. Beloe & Priest, 
civil engineers, Liverpool, the contractor being Mr Carder, 
Penkridge, Stafford. The water is obtained from a natural 
spring in the mountains nearly 400 feet above the sea-level, 
and gushes out at the rate of nearly 8,0c0,000 gallons a day. 
It is the second largest spring in the kingdom, Holywell being 
the largest. The total cost of the works will be about 18,0007, 

THE foundation-stones were laid recently of two new 
hospital pavilions and an annexe to the nurses’ home at the 
workhouse of the Chorlton Union at Withington. The infirmary 
accommodation is at present inadequate, and the Board of 
Guardians have recently obtained permission to borrow 
33,920/. for purposes of extension. Mr. J. B. Broadbent, of 
Manchester, is the architect of the new buildings. The 
‘pavilions, when complete, will be practically a new infirmary, 
which, with the existing hospital, will accommodate some 
1,600 patients. The pavilions will have thirty-two beds on 

‘each of three floors The surgical wards will contain thirteen 
‘beds. Altogether the number of beds provided is 205. The 
nurses’ home provides for the present and for the future 
requirements of the nursing staff of the workhouse infirmary, 
and it is to be built on the single-corridor plan. There will be 
accommodation for forty-nine nurses and ten servants, or for 
fifty-five nurses if the servants are housed elsewhere. The 
cost of the home is put down at 7,400/.,, and that of the two 
pavilions at 25,3704, 

His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to 
accept from Professor Corfield, M.D., of University College, 
consulting sanitary adviser to His Majesty’s Office of Works, 
a copy of the Milroy Lectures on “ The Etiology of Typhoid 
Fever,” delivered by him before the Royal College of Physicians 
last year, by special request of the Council of the College, in 


275, 1172, 


one of which lectures Dr. Corfield states his opinion that the 
attack of typhoid fever from which His Majesty suffered in 
1871, when Prince of Wales, was not due to any sanitary de. 
fects in Londesborough Lodge, Scarborough, the house in 
which he was staying, and the sanitary condition of which was 
described by Dr. Corfield in a letter published in the Times 
of January 23, 1872, but was no doubt due to contaminated 
food or drink partaken of by His Royal Highness, the gentle- 
men of the party, and some of the men-servants, away from the 
house—perhaps at a shooting luncheon; as Her Royal High. 
ness the Princess of Wales, the ladies of the party, and all the 
female servants escaped the infection. The disease, in f ct, 
entirely spared those who were most in the house, and only 
attacked those who were most away from it, and some of whom 
did not even sleep there, ; 


ELECTRIC NOTE. 


THE estimates for the electricity department of the Manc 
City Corporation were submitted to a meeting of the elec 
committee on Tuesday. On the revenue side it is esti 
there will be an income of 233,000/,, as against an esti 
expenditure of 242,450/, leaving 9,450/. to be provided o 
the reserve fund, The principal items on the income sid 


330/. for street lighting from the City Fund. On the exp 
ture side coal is responsible for 36,700/.; oil, engine-r 
stores, &c., 8,900/.; wages, 30,2co/; repairs, maintenance 
renewals of buildings, machinery and mains, 30,0007. ; 
rates and taxes, 17,000/.; stationery, printing and adver 
1,8co/; general establishment charges, 2,500/; law and 
liamentary expenses, 3,000/.; interest on mortgage d 
61,3002 ; sinking fund, 44,157/.; and instalment of loans rej 
5,0432. The corresponding expenditure estimate last year 
for 175,459/. and the approximate actual expenditure 189 
whilst the income, which was estimated to be 166,4472., 
approximately 189,2662. On capital expenditure the amot 
which last year were estimated at 875,799, and of w 
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.o00/. There only remains the cost of street lighting, which | 
st year was 5cO/. out of an estimated 6007, and which this 
ar is estimated to cost 4co/. net from the rates. 


EASINGWOLD WATERWORKS. 


g Tuesday last an important scheme for supplying the 
laves of Carlton Husthwaite, Raskelf, Flawith, Tholthorpe, 
ne, Aldwark, Tollertor, Huby and Sutton-on-Forest with an 
iple supply of pure water was brought to a successful fruition. 
1e reservoir is situated just beyond Kilburn, at the foot of the 
smbledon Hills, and directly beneath the feet of the 
eat White Horse, which is such a prominent landmark, 
ible for many a mile. The works, which are of an extensive 
ture, bear testimony to the efforts which the Rural District 
vuncil have made to boldly grasp the question of supplying a 
ge part of their district with a copious and pure supply. 
essrs. Fairbank & Son, C.E., of Lendal Chambers, York, 
te consulted, and after an exhaustive inquiry into the exist- 
x condition of the district and the possibility of procuring a 
od and permanent supply of water, the scheme now completed 
s presented to and approved by the rural district council. 
yplication was made to the Local Government Board to 
rrow the sum of 17,600/ in order to carry out the works, 
d after an inquiry by Mr. W. A. Ducat, on August 30, 1900, 
action to do this was granted. The supply is obtained from 
9 sources, namely, part of the springs supplying the Kilburn 
ervoir and the Cragg Hall springs. The supply from 
lburn is conducted to the inlet chamber, and any water not 
tually consumed is returned to its original course by means 
the overflow. Cragg Hall springs are conducted into the 
et chamber of the reservoir by 4-inch cast-iron pipes. These 
es are provided with an equilibrium float valve at their lower 
d, so that as soon as the reservoir is full the rest of the Cragg 
ill spring water overflows into its original watercourse at Cragg 
ll, The total supply available from these two combined 
irces is close upon 89,000 gallons per twenty-four hours. 
om the inlet-chamber the water flows into the covered 
wage-reservoir holding 120,000 gallons. The reservoir is 
astructed of Portland cement concrete, and is provided with 
: usual overflow, wash-out pipes and valves for controlling 
> supply, and is covered with a self-supporting galvanised 
n roof. A special feature of the reservoir is the drawing off 
the supply to the villages from just beneath the surface of 
s water by a floating arm. A 5-inch pipe is carried from the 


inlet-chamber to the reservoir, and is provided with a valve so- 
that the water may flow direct to the villages at such times 
as when the reservoir is being cleaned out. From the 
reservoir the water is conducted by a 5 inch cast-iron 
main as far as Alne Cross, then to Huby in a 4-inch 


main, and finally to Sutton in a 3-inch main. Three- 
inch mains for the purpose of distributing the water 


are laid in the various villages. Valves are provided e7 route 
to divide the delivery main into sections and control the 
supply. Wash-outs and air-valves are provided, also hydrants 
in the villages for fire protection and local flushings. The 
water is supplied to consumers by service pipes carried to the 
boundary of the private property and provided with stop taps. 
About thirty miles of mains have been laid. The water level 
in the reservoir is about 400 feet above the surface of the 
ground at the lowest part of the system. A break-pressure 
tank therefore is provided at Husthwaite so as to prevent an 
excessive pressure on the lower portion of the system. The 
whole of the works have been designed and carried out under 
the supervision of Messrs. Fairbank & Son, who in_ 1898 
completed the Nunnington, Stonegrave and District Water- 
works, who have been represented on the works by Mr. R. 
Godfrey as resident engineer. 


BIRKENHEAD TOWN HALL TOWER. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Birkenhead Town Council was held 
recently to consider a recommendation of the finance com- 
mittee to accept the tender of Messrs. William Thornton & 
Sons, Wellington Road, Liverpool, to rebuild the upper stages 
of the tower of the town hall for 5,3352. 

Mr. A. M. Robinson, chairman of the finance committee, 
said the. Council had been called specially so that the work of 
restoring the tower might be commenced at the earliest date. 
There were six tenders received, the amounts varying con- 
siderably. The lowest was unfortunately coupled with 
unfavourable conditions for the Corporation, among them. 
being a clause setting down the time for the work at a great 
deal more than double the period agreed to by the firm recom- 
mended, whose tender was next to the lowest. Messrs. 
Thornton had agreed to all the somewhat onerous conditions 
imposed by the Corporation, and their tender and work was 
fully approved by the architect, Mr. Henry Hartley. Among 
other buildings Messrs. Thornton were building the Royal 
Insurance Company’s new offices in Liverpool. They also 
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undertook to complete the work in six months, which would 
-give the Council the use of the completed town hall for next 
winter. : He moved that the tender of Messrs. Thornton be 
‘accepted. Mr. W. G. Wall seconded. 

'+“Messrs.‘ Grice and Snape asked for particulars of the 
‘other conditions of the lowest tender which rendered it un- 
‘favourable, Mr. Snape stating that it came from a Birken- 
head’ firm and. deserved full consideration before it was 
‘rejected. Personally, too, he doubted the wisdom of com- 
pleting such work in the short space of six months. 

Alderman ‘Singleton said the lowest tender was from 
Mr. J. E. Gabbutt, of Birkenhead, who tendered to do the 
work in fifteen months for 4,997. Messrs. Thornton offered 
to complete it in eight months’ for -5,0857, but afterwards 
reported that the special stone required by the Corporation 
could not be obtained, that “particular quarry having con- 
tracted to supply all their available stone elsewhere. They 
offered to supply another and harder stone at an extra cost 
of 2507, and undertook to do the work in six months. 
Apart from the time the money difference in the two tenders 
was 330/., and more than that amount would be saved in 
the renting of outside offices for certain departments which 
could be rehoused in the town hall as soon as the work of 
restoration was complete. Under the circumstances the 
finance committee unhesitatingly recommended Messrs. 
.Thornton’s tender as the most advantageous in every way. 

Mr Snape thanked Alderman Singleton for the explanation, 
and said he entirely agreed with his observations. 

The committee’s recommendation was ‘accepted without 
further comment. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION AND 
IRELAND. 


ARRANGEMENTS for the visit’ of’ the Surveyors’ Institution to 
Ireland next month are now completed. The Conference on 
the first day (Thursday, May 7) will be held; by permission 
of the Royal Dublin Society, in the lecture theatre of 
Leinster House, when the visiting members will be received by 
Lord Ardilaun, and an address of welcome will be delivered 
by the Lord Mayor of Dublin. The morning will be devoted 
to the reading and discussion of papers, after which the Irish 
members of the Institute will entertain the visitors at luncheon 
In the afternoon parties of members will visit Trinity College, 


St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin Castle, the National Libray 
the Bank of Ireland and Guinness’s Brewery, and in ¢ 
evening there will be a dinner at the Métropole Hotel, ¢ 
the following day excursions will be made to Powersco 
House, by permission of Viscount Powerscourt ; to the Alb 
Agricultural College, Glasnevin ; to Belfast and the Gian 
Causeway, and to Killarney, reduced fares having been pr 
vided for in each case. It was hoped that arrangemen 
might have been made, as on former occasions, for a reduct 
of fares on the English railways, but this has proved imposgj 
owing to new regulations at the Clearing House. The Iy 
railways, however, have been more compliant, and hav 
ceded, special facilities. Reserved saloon carriages w 
attached by the London and North-Western Railway Compa 
to the luncheon car train leaving Euston at-1r AM, , 
Wednesday, May 6, and the party will reach Dublin (Nor 
Wall station) at 8.30 P.M. The Shelbourne hotei will be ¢ 
headquarters of the Institution during the visit. “ipeey 


THE Roosevelt Building, Broadway and Thirteenth Street, sa 
the Engineering Record, is a 110 by 110-feet eight-storey a1 
basement building used for commercial, manufacturing ay 
warehouse purposes. It had unprotected cast-iron i 
columns 8 inches in diameter and steel wall columns, 
floor and roof were of hollow tile segmental arches betwer 
10-inch I-beams, supported on double 12-inch I-beam 

The lower flanges of the beams and girders were protec 
plaster on expanded: metal furring, set close to the stee 
out enclosed air space. The floors were covered with 1-in 
boards nailed to wooden strips bedded in concrete filling. T) 
ceiling was plastered direct on the under side of the floor. 
There was a central elevator and stair shaft and a rear el 
and a rear ‘stair shaft, all enclosed with hollow-tile par 
having wooden doors and large windows glazed with thi 
in each storey. Both sets of. stairs had iron strings and 
treads without reinforcing webs. : The basement, first, s 
fifth and seventh storeys were occupied with stocks of cl 
on wooden tables. The third and sixth storeys were u: 
the manufacture of suspenders and neckwear, the fourth 
for storing spool and: embroidery silks, and the eighth 
for a tailor’s cutting department. td 

Early in the morning of’ February 26, 1903, part 
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jing and contents was injured or destroyed by a severe fire 
h was made the subject of investigation by the Continental 
rance Company of New York. Their special inspector 
trained engineer made a report in which he described the 
sruction of the building substantially as above noted, the 
it of the damage, and, in conclusion, the lesson to be 
ed from the standpoint of the insurance company. He 
ed the building as belonging to the “class commonly 
snated as fireproof buildings with unprotected ironwork 
pied for mercantile and like manufacturing purposes.” 
report goes on to say that— 

‘he first warning of the fire was given by the pneumatic 


ymatic) alarm with which the building was equipped. As’ 


as can be determined, it started in rear part of the 
jern half of the sixth floor amongst a quantity of drummers’ 
cs, samples, &c. It evidently spread very rapidly and 
aded the central stair and elevator shaft referred to (which 
practically not cut off except by thin glass windows 


wooden sashes) and entered each of the _ floors 
fe. The sixth and seventh floors .were ‘divided in 
‘t the centre (north of the stair shaft) by 2-inch 


yw tile partitions plastered: } inch on each side, and 
> succeeded admirably in confining most of the fire on 
2 floors to the southern half ; but in this. portion the stock 
was about total on each floor. In the eighth floor the fire 
d.more fiercely than on the others, and produced .the most 
strous results. Five of the cast-iron: columns ‘supporting 
‘oof broke off clean about 2 feet from the. top, and all of 
“emaining columns. were badly: warped and twisted ; like- 
part of the framework of the outer walls, where the pro- 
on had been pulled off by the falling of the roof beams. 
giving way of the columns caused the entire roof except- 
about one-third of the area in one corner to fall, and in 
g so one section of it fell through the eighth floor, making 
yle in the same about 12 by 15 feet, and landed on the 
nth floor, which sagged considerably (where hit) from the 
zased load but remained intact. Part of the roof dropped 
he stair landing in the central shaft referred to and fell 
ght down through the building, carrying each landing with 
‘succession. The ironwork in the sixth and seventh floors 
tars to be in good condition, and structurally the building 
; not appear to be seriously damaged below the eighth floor, 
the exception of the two broken floors where the roof fell 
ugh The exterior walls being chiefly of brick and terra- 
1, damage to them was slight. Had they been of stone the 


loss would probably have been much larger. Loss on build--- 
‘ing estimated at from 25 to 30 per cent. te) 
While this fire is probably the most important that bas 
occurred in this class of risks. in New York, it can hardly be 
considered as teaching any new lesson, but rather as demon- 
strating and emphasising the opinions universally held by 
insurance engineers; firstly, that vertical openings not 
thoroughly enclosed in fireproof material are an extremely 
vital defect, and make an otherwise well-built building practi- 
cally at the mercy of any fire once well under weigh, and 
secondly, that unprotected ironwork is a dangerous thing, ., 
never to be depended upon. The floor arches withstood the 
extreme heat of the fire satisfactorily, and it can be stated to, 
a certainty that had the elevators and stairways been enclosed 
according to. underwriters’ standards, and. the ironwork been 
protected, the same fire under the same conditions would not 
have spread beyond the floor upon’ which it originated. 
Another point the fire emphasises is the necessity of at 
least two stairways in all buildings of this class, and the im- 
portance of having the treads rest on an iron web or plate, as 
called for under the new laws. It will be noted that one stair- 
way in this risk was, made a wreck by the falling of the roof, 
and had it not been for the second stairway escape would have_ | 
been entirely cut off for the firemen, and there would have 
been no way to fight the blaze except from adjoining buildings.. 
From an insurance standpoint a fireproof building with un- 
protected ironwork and floors not cut off when filled with 
merchandise is scarcely better than an ordinary building, and 
as far as the stocks in such buildings are concerned they are 
hardly as desirable, if all on, one floor, as when in an ordinary 
building of medium height. The floors of a fireproof building 
act as a reverberating furnace, and stocks contained therein 
are liable to be most effectually cremated, but if they be 
distributed over several floors properly cut off only that pro-- 
portion on the floor where the fire originated should suffer. 


BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION AT WORKINGTON. 


Mr. A. A. G.. MALET, M.Inst.C.E, Local Government: 
Board inspector, held an inquiry at the Albert Hall, Fisher 
Street, Workington, into the application of the Workington 
Corporation to the Local Government Board to borrow the sum 
of 15,048/. for the purposes of bridge construction. Mr. 
Sylvain Mayer, barrister-at-law, instructed by the town clerk, 
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Mr. John Warwick, appeared on behalf of the Workington 


‘Corporation. 

Mr.J. Bintley, surveyor to the Westmoreland County Council 
and engineer of the bridge works, produced plans and gave 
‘evidence He detailed the items of expenditure not included 
in the specification. Amongst these were a cut-water and the 
pitching of the west bank. In his opinion the pitching of 
the bank would prevent the flooding of part of the town by 
the spring tides. The bridge was commenced on July 4, Igor. 
He was practically certain that his estimate would not be 
exceeded. 

The Inspector inquired if there was any other authority 
except the County Council concerned. 

Mr Mayer replied in the negative. 

Mr. H. McAleer: What has the additional cost of the 
girders been? 

Mr. Bintley : About 1,700/. 

The Inspector: What do you mean by additional cost? 

Mr. McAleer: The original girders did not turn out quite 


right. 
The Inspector: The girders were found useless, you say ? 
Mr. McAleer: That is with regard to the mill stream 
bridge. 


In answer to the Inspector, Mr. Mayer explained that the 
girders for the mill stream bridge were rejected, and the 
Maryport bridge girders were used instead, and fresh girders 
‘obtained for the Maryport and railway bridges. The extra 
‘cost was 1,700/. He had the rejected girders on hand, which 
he would try to sell. 

Mr. McAleer said he thought Mr. Bintley ought to bear the 
loss in connection with the girders. 

The Inspector: You must take that to the Town Council. 
This point of the County Council’s contribution seems rather 
mixed up. 

Mr. Mayer stated that Mr. Bell, Mr. Eden and Mr. Wood 
all made estimates for a bridge, but not for the work that had 
been constructed. 

The Inspector said what the Board would want to know 
was on what basis the 10,000/. put in the Act as the provision 
for a new bridge was made, and why the bridge actually con- 
structed had cost 27,000/. 

Mr. Mayer said Mr. Bell’s bridge would have drowned the 
houses out at Northside. Mr. Bell put in nothing for com- 
pensation. 


Mr. Bell: I was not asked to. 


Mr. McAleer: There would not have been if the thing } 
been carried out in the proper way. 

Mr. Bell said his instructions were to make a brid 
between two points. There was a great deal of feeling whet 
the bridge should come out at the top end or at the lower p; 
of the town, and he made a straight road to come right out 
William Street. The intention of the Council then was to b 
the William Street property. ode 

The Inspector said a point was that at first the Council e 
sidered 10,000/. would be sufficient, and now they sough t) 
sanction for the greatly-increased scheme. 

In reply to the Inspector, Mr. Hodgson: stated that 
County Council had never promised any specific sum. 

The Inspector asked what might be given by them. 

Mr. Hodgson: I can only say that the committee have cc 
sidered the application, and that at present the minutes of t 
County Council speak for themselves. It was exceeding 
improbable that the County Council would contribute me 
than 5,000o/, The County Council objected strongly to t 
height of the bridge. As far as they could the County Coun 
were insisting on bridges 17 feet 6 inches in height on accou 
of tramways. The bridge was only 14 feet 6 inches. 

The inquiry then terminated, 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF A ‘SKYSCRAPER, 


IN the Mew York Evening Post Mr. Edward Lowry gives : 
account of the way the tall buildings of New York are raise 
In the beginning, he says, there is the man with the money 
buy the ground and pay for the building when it is erected. 
the capitalist. Next comes the architect, who executes fl 
plans, prescribing definitely and comprehensively what mann 
of building is to be erected; how many floors, of what heig 
and width, saying where stone shall be put and where iro 
He draws ‘plans showing the exterior appearance of the buil 
ing. Then the third factor, the designing engineer, tak 
charge. Before his share in the work is explained it must | 
understood that a modern steel-frame building is constructed ¢ 
the same architectural principles as a canvas canoe—a ligh 
tough cover on a rigid, secure frame. Given the dimensior 
of the cover, the engineer designs a steel frame over which tl 
hull of stone, brick and cement may be reared. In a stee 
frame building the only purpose the outer walls serve is | 
keep out the weather. When the designing engineer has mac 
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is shop drawings and sent them to the rolling mills his work 
ended. 

The site cleared and the steel framework ready to. be 
slivered, the fourth and most interesting factor—the engineer 
? construction—takes the work in hand. Because these men 
, habit, speech and manner, in mental alertness, in their 
ywer to grapple with and master problems and obstacles, in 
ieir ability to “turn a keen, untroubled face home to the 
stant need of things,” typify what we are all proud to call 
ie American spirit, the day’s work of one of them is chronicled 


danger and delay. So it has come about that one of the prime 
requisites of a construction engineer is an ability to handle 
‘|men. This must be considered apart from his executive 
ability, as shown in a well-ordered plan of work, supply of 
materials, and the direction of the activities of his labourers 

and artisans. 

When an engineer is assigned to a building he takes the 
plans of the designing engineer and the architect, and studies 
them until he has mastered and carries in his mind the last 
intricate detail of each truss and beam and angle, until he 

oa . knows each physical detail of the building to be erected, asa 
First, he must be a master of men, knowing the sluggards | man may know his own children. An engineer coming into 
om the workers, and the malcontents from the trustworthy, ; New York one morning recently from his New Jersey home 


id able to bend them all to his will. In erecting a big “‘sky- | pointed to a string of flat cars on a siding loaded with iron 
sraper” employment is given daily for many months to from | beams and pillars :—“ There’s that section C stuff I have been 
90 to 800 men, representing from thirty to sixty-five trades. | waiting for,” he said. He had recognised it from the plans. 
ach of these trades has its union, and each of these unions Carrying the entire plans for the building engraved on the 
as precise ideas as to the limitations of a day’s work and the | plates of his mind, the engineer is ready to begin work. When 
‘ice to be paid therefor, and in the present state of a fallen | the ironworkers and the riggers have shoved the framework up 
orld these ideas are “subject to change without notice,” as | three or four storeys, the masons, stonecutters, steamfitters, fire- 
ie programmes in the vaudeville houses put it. The con- | proofers, tilelayers, carpenters and what not are called in, and 
ruction engineer must have the tact and the knowledge of | the work of putting on the hull of the structure begins. The 
jman nature necessary to keep these men of diverse interests | engineer is in daily consultation with the architect ; he lives . 
orking in harmony. He will, if he is a man of the first class, | on the building, and as soon as possible establishes his office 
ek to establish such relations with his men that they will | in it. Here he installs a clerk to receive materials, a time- 
aow his interest is their interest, and that any delay on the ; keeper, a stenographer and maybe a clerk. Ata certain hour 
ork is ‘a throw-down for the boss.” each day he requires his division foremen, that is, the foreman 

In one building that I know of, the estimated cost of the | of each trade, to report. He questions them regarding the 
itside marblework alone was 1,000,000 dols. One day, when | progress of the work and the number of men employed and 
very marble worker in New York was busy, the men of that | their needs. But decisive action is never taken until he has 
ade on this particular job decided they must have 50 cents | made personal inspection. The engineer must know as much 
ided to their daily wage. The lock-out lasted a week before | about the work of each trade as the best man in that trade 
ie men were taken back, and their demands granted. The | knows. He notes the number of men employed on each task, 
iforced concession cost the contractors in round numbers just | and he must know whether or not they are doing their full 
000 dols, “And that didn’t do me a bit of good,” com- | stint. 


ented, in rueful tones, the engineer who told me the story. When the boss steamfitter comes to him with the demand 
he incident throws a sidelight on one of his manifold responsi- | that a hole be cut through an angle iron that a certain pipe 
lities. may be placed, he must know whether the hole is necessary or 


Sometimes it happens that men of two trades claim the | not. He must be able to tell a stonecutter or a mason with 
‘ivilege of doing a certain kind of work, The engineer must | equal positiveness wherein his work is lacking. 

scide which trade is to have the job, and must make his He must look far ahead and keep constantly before his eye 
cision so plain and deal such evenhanded justice as to | a mental picture of the completed building. When a pipe is 
tisfy the disappointed artisans. Practically not a week | once placed or a beam laid and rivetted, the work must not be 
isses that is not marked by some labour dispute that, how- | undone again to make place for something that should have 
er trivial in its beginning, kas not in it potentialities for | gone before. Mr. Kipling has written of that board of London 
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‘directors who destroyed half an acre of calculations by decree- 
ing at the eleventh hour that Findlayson’s bridge should be 
dhalf a foot wider than the original plans specified. The engi- 
neer must uphold the plans of his architect. 

Sometimes it happens, when haste is desirable, that a 
building is started before the architect has completed his 
‘detailed plans, when none'of the “inside work” is laid out. 
Then the engineer’s work becomes doubly difficult. He must 
anticipate the plans of the architect, and do many important 
pieces of work on his own responsibility. Told that a certain 
heating system is to be installed, work must be directed in 
such a way that the steam or hot-air pipes will not mar the 
inside architectural beauties of the building. Every question 
the engineer decides means a saving ora loss in time and 
money to his employers, and usually involves no inconsiderable 
sum. They all agree that the man who can see furthest into 
the future and discern the needs of the growing structure is the 
man of highest value. 

One afternoon, while I sat in an engineer’s shanty on the 
ground floor of a big building now towering over Madison 
Square, these things happened in the order in which they are 
related :— 

The engineer, a stockily-built, square-jawed young man, 
with the clearest grey eyes I ever saw, sat at a flat-topped desk 
going through a mass of papers like a young steam-engine. 
The cavernous interior of the incomplete structure echoed with 
the clanging of the rivetters’ hammers and the harsh rattle of 
steam-winches. 

“Take a letter to these cement people, Miss Daisy. Tell 
em that last lot of stuff wasn’t up to grade, and I won’t stand 
or it. Make it pretty strong. Tell the architect I’ll be here 
all day to-morrow, and he can come any time he gets ready. 
You can answer this other stuff yourself. Have ’em all ready 
in an, hour. Jim, tell Brannigan—y’ know. him? foreman of 
the painting gang ?—tell him to paint eight of those A16 
beams along the Twenty-fourth. Street side of section C with 
that new rust-proof paint. I want the architect to see how it 
goes. I don’t want the rust spots covered where they were 
painted before, y’ understand ?” 

He began signing the day’s time card, while an under-sized 
man in a labourer’s mortar-stained overalls stood in the door- 
way, waiting for the boss to look at him. 
yg; “‘ Well, what is.it? » What can I do for you?” 

The man whispered in the engineer’s ear for a few minutes. 

“Well, do you want to stay on the job? -You can if you 


want to, and you won’t have to pay anybody 1o dols, either, 
Send that labour delegate to me, and I'll put it up to him so 
good and hard he won't come about this job again. The work’s 

too hard, eh? and you want to quit? All right. Tom, give 
this man his time up to five o'clock. You come back here then 
and get your money.” 

“Scared out,” said the engineer in explanation to his 
visitor. “I took him on to oblige a friend of mine, and to- -day 
a walking delegate told him he would have to pony up zo dols, 
if he wanted to stay on the job. He hasn’t earned that much 
yet. I’ve got that labour delegate just where I want him, but 
this man says the work is too hard for him.” 

His assistant came in with a roll of blue prints. “You'll 
have to make a ground plan of that area on the east side of the 
entrance ; the masons want to begin on it in the morning,” 

‘‘ What shall I do about this man?” broke in the time- 
keeper; “he says,” &c. A workman came to the door, 
“Them cornice-irons that you wanted to see are here. Can 
you come up now?” “Jersey City is on the ’phoné,” said the 
stenographer, “(and they want to know when you'll be ready 
for that fancy bronzework.” These problems of the day's 
work were disposed of as rapidly as they came up. Then the 
engineer talked of the future :— 

‘‘ Building booms, as history will show, have come in New 
York at long intervals. Each boom has been marked by some 
characteristic. Just: now we are riding on the crest of the 
wave and eating cream. Never before at any one time has so 
much money been put into building in New York. I calculate 
that it is going to last about ten years more, and I can figure 
out where I won’t care what happens after that time. [’m 
going to make my pile in those ten years. I’ve earned what's 
coming to me. I’ve had to master sixty trades before I could 
hold this job, and learn a lot of other things besides. Tye 
sweated and worried about eile until 1 am gray on the 
temples at thirty-five. 

“Ten years from now these masons that are getting 
65 cents an hour now (they'll get 75 next year) will be glad to 
work for 35 cents, and may be less. Then these labour unions 
will begin to crumble and go ‘to pieces, when the work gets 
scarce. Mind you, I’m not against ’em, not for a minute. 
Anybody’s liable to play a pat hand too strong, and they are 
certainly doing it.” 


These are the views of.many other engineers. For the 


‘most part they impress you as strong men who know —_ 


work and are able to do it up to the handle. 
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THE WEEK. 


Buirpers and others who have obtained approval of 
plans from local authorities will be wise in acting with 
some expedition. Weare so accustomed in this country 
to consider all edicts as irrevocable unless a complicated 
procedure is gone through, the nature of by-laws is apt to 
be overlooked. They represent the state of knowledge 
about sanitation and construction at the time they were 
issued. They are only, as it were, tentative efforts to insure 
public safety. If knowledge advances they have to be 
altered, but in such instances there can be no doubt incon- 
venience may be caused. An appeal case which was heard 
a few days since by the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Witts and Mr. Justice CHANNELL, is enough to show what 
is possible. Mr. Wuirr, a builder in Sunderland, appealed 
/against a conviction of the local magistrates for a breach of 
by-laws in the construction of a terrace. The plans for all 
the houses had been approved, but before all were com- 
pleted new by-laws were issued. His counsel contended 
that the appellant had acquired an indefeasible right to 
erect the houses according to the plans which had been 
approved, and that the local authority could not deprive 
him of that right by passing new by-laws, and that the new 
by-laws were w/¢ra vires in so far as they sought to deprive 
‘the appellant of the right which he had acquired. Further, 
it was argued that the houses in question were not new build- 
ings; that the terrace was one entity—one building, in fact, 
and that the commencement of one of the houses which 
formed the terrace was the commencement of the whole 
terrace. The Lord Chiet Justice considered it would be un- 
desirable to tie the hands of local authorities for all time 
from altering their by-laws in respect to the construction of 
houses, simply because the houses formed part of a 
terrace, the plans in respect to which had been previously 
approved. ‘The question as to the time of the commence- 
‘ment of the building of the houses was one of fact, and 


vires, and that the justices were right. There was no 
difference of opinion among their lordships, and the appeal 
was accordingly dismissed with costs. Application was 
made to bring the case before a higher tribunal, but Lord 
ALVERSTONE said they had not power to grant it. This is 
to be regretted, for similar cases have lately arisen, and it 
would be well if some check were imposed on the issue of 
new by-laws. The liberty to alter is especially hard on 
architects who prepare plans in London for buildings to be 
erected in provincial towns and districts. It needs constant 
watchfulness on the spot in order to become acquainted 
with the changes that are allowable. They should be treated 
in a similar way to changes in’ harbours or channels, 
which are announced in such a manner that mariners can 
amend their charts. At least there should be some central 
dffice in which records of new and amended by-laws could 
d€ seen without much difficulty. 


fi 


__ THE discovery of a beehive tomb at Orchomenos, of 
which the walls were adorned with slabs covered with a 
design that might be called Assyrian, has revived the 
‘interest in a place described by Homer as renowned for its 
vealth. It was known as the Bceotian Orchomenos, as there 
Nas another city of the same name in Arcadia. There are 
40 many ruins about the site, it is difficult to determine 
where was the city or its most important part. It has been 
supposed there was a removal, caused by the overflowing 
f a lake, to a higher position. The treasury of Minyas, 
neluded by Pausanias among the wonders of Greece, stood 
it the foot of the Acropolis. It was constructed of white 
narble, - which must have been conveyed from a long 
listance. The ancient topographers evidently preferred 
he treasury of Orchomenos to that of Mycenz. SCHLIEMANN 
‘sited the place and made some discoveries in it, but he 
sared more for Mycenz from its connection with Troy, of 
vhich he was in search. There can be no doubt that 
Jrchomenos has importance of its own which makes it a 


he was of opinion that the new by-laws were not w/fra’ 
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desirable field for exploration. The work is about to be- 
undertaken under the auspices of the Bavarian Academy- 
Funds have been provided by Herr JORDAN, and the 
operations will be directed by Herr BULLE, who will bave- 
the aid of Herr FurtTWANGLER. They will endeavour in 
the first place to bring to light the remains of the palace. 
As Orchomenos was called the City of the Graces, it is to be 
assumed the place possessed some architectural dignity- 
But, so far as is known, the masonry was of polygonal con- 
struction, the style seen in Tiryns having been only partially: 
adopted. 


THE worship of Mirura, or the Sun, existed at an: 
early age in Persia. It may have been derived from India,. 
but how far it was followed in Greece is not clear. That 
it was allowed in Tripoli during the Roman occupation is 
made evident ty a recent discovery. Two sarcophagi have 
been found bearing an inscription in Latin to the effect that 
a man and his wife of the Punic race reposed within them. 
On one was painted a representation of a lion with the 
sentence, ‘‘ Leo jacet,” and on the other a lioness with the. 
words, “ Que lea jacet.” From the figures it is concluded 
that the deceased when living were sun-worshippers. The 
Mithraists were divided into seven classes, which the wor- 
shippers were expected to pass through before they were- 
considered as fully initiated into the mysteries. The Punic 
couple belonged to the fourth degree, and must have gone 
through the three inferior degrees of Coraces, Gryphi and 
Milites. If they had survived for a longer period they 
might have ascended through the upper grades of Persz, 
Heliodromi and Patres, although, according to some, the 
last consisted of priests or priestesses. 


BRESLAU is about to lose one of its treasures. “The: 
Golden Crown” will shortly be remeved. The building 
occupies a large site in the centre of the town, and it wilh 
be supplanted by several houses of business. “The 
Golden Crown” was much prized by the people, for it was 
one of the stateliest mansions to be found in Germany. It 
was erected between 1521-28 by Jonann Hotrz, who by 
his marriage was able to obtain possession of the site, which 
even at that time was valuable. The building evidently 
was erected when Italian influence was powerful in Breslau, 
and an old representation of it shows that the front was 
adorned with figures and ornament executed either in. 
painting or in scraffito. An inscription dated 1544, 
“‘Quaevis terra patria,” suggests the building belonged to a 
stranger, and indeed Hotz was not a native of Breslau, . 
but of Cologne. ‘The house was altered from time to time, 
yet it was never degraded, and was always occupied by: 
people of: some rank. Breslau’s prosperity through manu- 
factures is increasing, and the ancient patrician mansion, 
like many another example of antiquity, has to succumb 
to trade. There is general regret at its loss, but* the 
inevitable is not to be avoided. 


Ir was expected that the name of the late CHARLES 
GARNIER would be given to some thoroughfare in the 
vicinity of his principal work, the Paris Opera House. A 
street will be called after him, but it will not be in the 
centre of the city, for the “ Rue Charles Garnier” will rum 
over the site of the former prison of Roquette. This is 
supposed to-be preferable to a street at Mazas, where the 
prison for juvenile offenders stood. ‘The Rue de la 
Roquette was not always connected with prisons and * 
executions. The original name was Rochette. It con- 
tained a branch establishment of the Hospitaliers for 
paying patients and for other people who desired the quiet 
of a convent life without entering a religious order. 
SEDAINE, the dramatist, who was also secretary to the 
Academy of Architecture, and who is held by some to 
have been the originator of comic opera, lived for many 
years in the street. REAUMUR, the naturalist, was also a 
resident. But al] admirers of the architect would have- 
preferred to see his name on a tablet in a different districts 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, ; 
NYONE who was familiar with the statements about 

“el the depressed state of the building trade which have 
appeared in so many newspapers during the past year would 
be.amazed on seeing the large number of drawings in the 
Architectural Room of the Royal Academy. There are 
about two hundred and fifty, which is in excess of the 
average. It is not to be assumed they are all remarkable 
as. works of art. Indeed, we must admire the unusual 
leniency which was exercised in examining many of the 
drawings. If the most excellent of those submitted appear 
on the walls the question must be asked, ‘‘ Of what quality 
were those which were rejected?” and the answer will sug- 
gest mournful reflections about the condition of modern archi- 
tecture. This year a novel experiment is attempted in the 
hanging of the drawings. As a rule there is a mixture of 
various Classes of work on each of the walls. But care was 
generally taken to’ place those which were considered as 
mcst impressive opposite the entrance, and on the long 
wall there were if possible several points of vantage utilised 
in order to avoid any appearance of monotony in-so large 
a space. That arrangement is not followed this year. The 
majority of the drawings which represent ambitious works 
are to be found on the short walls which flank the entrance, 
while with a few exceptions the wall with the largest area is 
assigned to domestic buildings. It may be supposed that 
the few people who will turn into the room during the 
season are incompetent to judge of important designs, 
while the majority of visitors, whether old or young, can 
appreciate a drawing of a house. Anyone who is thinking 
of erecting a domicile will find in the Academy this year 
examples to suit all requirements and all degrees of wealth. 
It would be a thankless undertaking to discriminate 
between the merits of about 150 houses. A reader would 
not be gratified by an exercise in which there could be little 
variety, for the limitations of invention for town houses, 
country houses, business premises, flats and offices are 
fixed by laws which resemble those of fashion. Designs 
‘are to be seen by Messrs. GEoRGE & YEATES, BELCHER, 
‘ MouNTFORD, WoRLEY, R. BLOMFIELD, BOLTON, WIMPERIS 
& East, CATTERALL, MITCHELL, PRENTICE, C. SMITH; & 


Son, PER¥s, Witson, Mawson, A. C. BLOMFIELD, Guy’ 


DawseEr, E. NEwron and others whose manner of treat- 
ment can be inferred without difficulty. But, as we have 
remarked, the judging this year was rather benevolent, and 
many designs for simple structures have in consequence 
found places as if to encourage the authors. A more 
rigorous standard of criticism will be applied by other 
architects, and in that way success will be neutralised. 

Mr. Bop.ey’s “ diploma work,” “‘ A View of the Exterior 
of St. Mary’s, Clumber,” with two other designs by him, are 
hung among the houses. The Duke of NewcasT.e’s chapel 
is the most remarkable example of itsclass in England. As 
a rule Englishmen were timorous before a, suspicion of 
being ostentatious in devotion, and. therefore their chapels 
were not detached buildings. Indeed, Bacon in his ideal 
Elizabethan mansion, supposes the chapel to be an annexe 
to. the withdrawing-room. As. a result, it. is, difficult to 


discover) examples “of private chapels, apart. from, those in, 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


ee 


churches or cathedrals which have architectural interest, 
St. Mary’s, Clumber, might be a parish church, and in 4 
style it is among the most interesting of the architect’ s works, © iy 
The interior of ‘‘ Proposed New Church, Leeds,” is another . 
fine Gothic example which is so treated that the chancel 
appears from colour and adornment to be the necessary _ 
climax of the composition. The “ Design for Canon 
Carter’s Tomb ” gives opportunities for using sculpture and — 

mosaic. We hope there will be no retrenchment of details for 
the sake of economy. Mr, Jackson has a view of “ New 
Buildings for Hertford College, Oxford,” in which a bridge © 
is introduced—a novelty in collegiate buildings—and the > 
“Entrance to Sedgwick Memorial Museum, Cambridge.” 
The position is sheltered, but there is compensation in the 
number of steps which will have to be ascended. The | 
“ Proposed Restoration of Gateway of Nottingham Castle” “ 
is.one of those exercises which give delight to all who love © 
Medievalism, and Mr. Jackson has evidently worked at it 
con amore. Mr, BELCHER has a drawing of the remodelled — 
“Tapeley Park, North Devon,” a large brick mansion in 
which apparently some features of dressed stone are intro- 
duced. ‘The Royal London Friendly Society’s New. 
Building” is a hopeful indication of co-operative enter- 
prise in undertaking a. costly building as an investment. — 
The upper parts are not sacrificed to the ground floor, and 
vertical as well as horizontal divisions are emphasised. — 
A large-size model of a corner is also exhibited. An 
entrance wing to ‘‘Cornbury Park, Oxon,” shows some 
novelty in fhe treatment of the Tome capitals and of the 
caps of pilasters. Tapestry has been provided for, and th 
hall is refined in all details. Mr. Aston Wess has two 
large elevations of the “ Victoria and Albert Museum,” — 
together with a detailed drawing of a bay. For the first 
time it is possible to obtain an adequate idea of the 
exterior of the new building. Although they have a generic . 
correspondence the two elevations show variety of treat-_ 
ment between generai lines, and it is evident also that in 
the details traditionary forms have not been followed with 
exactitude. 

Some designs for the Liverpool Cathedral are exhibited. 
Mr. SkrpwortH has ‘three drawings, an interior which, 
being in grey and white stone, has a reposeful effect, and , 
exterior parts which are in keeping. Mr. CorLETIE’S | 
interior is marked by. severity, while the exterior from the . 
point of view taken appears to be constricted by the . 
numerous buttresses. Mr. BERESFORD Pite’s design is of | 
a Byzantine type, the tower showing a later development | of | 
the style. The flat domes give the key to the composition » 
for the arches and many details are in keeping with them. — 
There is consequently a sense of unity throughout; still, , 
the design from its novelty could not fail to be considered 
as extraordinarily expensive by men who had to count the - 
cost and found a difficulty in attracting subscriptions. Mr. 
C. H. Reitty’s “ Design for a Cathedral,” of which | there | 
are interior and exterior views, is Italian in style. There 1s - 
no plan, but evidently the dome is sufficiently capacious | to. 
comprise the greater part of the building, as if it were a 
symbol of a protecting Providence. The small. chapels, as _ 
shown on the exterior, appear insignificant beside the mass i) 
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of the building, but there is on the whole an effect of 
majesty which it was courageous to introduce. Mr. J, 
“OipRip Scotr has a drawing uf the ‘“‘ New West Front, 


Hereford Cathedral,” which is in keeping with the older. 


work, and the drawing of “St. John the Baptist Church, 
- Norwich,” is almost suggestive of a cathedral. 
-_ ‘There are several competition designs for municipal and 
other ‘buildings. That the colonies may be turned to 
account is shown by Mr. Hatsey Ricarpo’s “ Proposed 
Government Building at Johannesburg.” The building 
eovers a large area, but economy was recognised. ‘The 
blocks in which are entrances slightly project, and the 
intermediate parts show verandahs with flat arching. The 
désign for ‘Lahore Post Office,” Ey Mr. M. STARMER 
- Hack, is Classic treated in an Indian spirit, and the effect 
is pleasing. Mr. Mountrorp has some drawings for the 
New Sessions House” for the Corporation of London, 
but he has not keen favourably treated this year, as some 
of his works have been skied, although they merited 
“positions on the line. In fact, this year there is a good 
deal of haphazard hanging, and we do not consider that the 
exhibition will be considered as satisfactory. 
{> ean , 


Wee 
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INDUSTRIALISM IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


HEN Napoteon found his improvised ambassadors 
) were discomfited by foreign ministers he changed 
histactics. He induced some ofthe Royalist aristocrats to 
accept office and sent them on embassies. They ferreted 
out all the information he desired. Some of our manufac- 
turers, also believing in the principle szmlia similibus 
‘curantur, have endeavoured ‘to imitate NAPOLEON’S 
_ example. 
_Americans and Germans, they sent foremen and managers 
to the rivals’ countries in the hope of discovering the 
secrets of success. They have been rarely fortunate. 
Manufacturers have then gone abroad, and they also have 
been. puzzled. When they relate their experiences they 
generally admit the failure to discover much difference 
between the foreign systems of production and transacting 
business and their own. ‘The workmen they consider on 
the whole not more productive than English workmen. 
The wages are at least as high and the other expenses not 
less. In the case of Germany, some of the travellers have 
not hesitated to say that the classes of productions with 
which they were best acquainted could not be sold so 
cheaply if it were not for secret subsidies from the Govern- 
“ment. In America the case is different. For the differ- 
ences between the work in the two countries there is always 
the plausible explanation that American work is made to 
_be sold, and there is indifference about its endurance. 

The Mosely Commission, of which the reports have 
appeared, is the most organised of the attempts to 
gain information about the methods of our rivals. It 
was confined to work in the United States, but sooner or 
later Germany may be subjected to a similar investigation. 
The experiment originated with Mr. ALFRED MoseELy, who 
‘invited representatives of trade societies to accompany him 
as guests in a tour of which the main object was the 
investigation of industrial methods. ‘The majority of the 
‘members belonged to trades producing exports, such as 
cotton, cutlery, paper, printing, leather, machinery, &c. 
Americans are not, however, content with becoming our 
“competitors for an export trade. They have already 
“endeavoured to supplant Englishmen in some forms of 
building in this country. Accordingly the Operative 
Plasterers, the Operative Bricklayers, the Operative 
Carpenters and Joiners were allowed to send deputies. 
This broadening of the scope of the inquiry merits recog- 
nition at a time when the building trades are in a state of 
fluctuation, and the Americans believe they have gained 
the advantage of appearing under the highest auspices as 
contractors. In a late number of one of their building 
|papers it is stated that His Majesty, wishing to have 
schools erected near Sandringham, was compelled to give 
the order for them to an American firm, as they were pre- 
| pared to complete the work in about a quarter of the time 
asked by an English firm. There is little doubt of some 
/etror in the story, but it is calculated to advance American 


Finding themselves outwitted in the markets by ° 


interests in this country and to facilitate the success of 
strangers. 

It would be absurd to suppose we have a monopoly of 
good building in England or to deny the possibility of 
Americans producing work which will be as enduring as 
ours. But it should be remembered that among all 
practical arts building is the most representative of the 
spirit of a country, and as it happens the national spirit in 
England and America is not identical. 

We are more or less conservative and the present is 
affected by the past, while in America the future , has 
stronger influence on the present time than any former age 
whether near or remote. Sixty years ago Emerson told 
his countrymen that theirs was “the country of the future,” 
and that ‘‘ Man’s heart the Atmicuty to the future set by 
secret and inviolable springs.” Everything around them 
was “giving an aspect of greatness to the future which the 
imagination fears to open—a new and more excellent social 
state than history has recorded.” 

Although for less transcendental reasons the American 
has so kept his eye on the future, he can only look on his 
own time as one of transilion. In the description by a 
hustling “engineer of construction” which we published in 
our supplement last week, he told his interviewer that his. 
own views did not extend beyond a future of ten years, for 
in that time he was to “make his pile,” and for what was 
afterwards to happen he did not care. It was not impos- 
sible masons’ wages would then be 35 cents instead of 
65 cents, and the whole building system would be changed. 
We cannot expect people who believe that invention may 
at any time cause a revolution in a trade will do more than 
create temporary organisations. The ruling maxim is ‘‘ get 
out as much work as possible to-day, for our process may 
be superseded to-morrow.” 

In the reports of the Mosely Commission we find many 
instances of the power of this apprehension, and its influence 
on the expedition with which work is produced. Oneof the 


‘party tells us that at Mr. CarNrEGIE’s works at Homestead 
| on an occasion when things were being taken very quietly, 


““T saw a large block of steel turned out of the furnace and 
laid on the rollers, and in three minutes and thirty seconds it 
was a steel plate 150 feet in length, 3 feet wide and 3 inch 
thick.” The representative of the carpenters was told by 
the head of one woodworking factory:—‘“ Machinery does 
the work here. Whenever we hear of a new machine 
coming out, and we find it is better than what we have got, 
we chuck the old out and put up the new one at once. 
Here is a mortise machine, the best I could get at the 
time. Now there is a new one. I ordered one at once, 
but I cannot get it; such is the rush of orders. That is 
how we get along so fast with the work here; in the old 
country they just drag along with the old machinery, and 
only when it is worn out, and not till then, will they think 
of replacing it.” 

In the Cleveland factories for joinery machinery was 
not only supreme, but omnipotent. ‘I found,” says Mr. 
CRAWFORD, “ machines doing what we entirely do by hand 
labour at home. All the men had to do was to put 
together, the cleaning-off being done by a machine called 
a glass-papering machine. It had rollers about 4 feet wide. 
Round each roller was a layer of carpet, and then the 
glass-paper. As the rollers moved in opposite directions 
both sides of a door or sash would be cleaned off at once. 
The pulleys of sash-frames are rounded at the ends 
instead of square, as at home. The machine completes 
the housing, nothing being left for the mechanic but 
to put it in its place.” Bevelling or chamfering, glueing- 
up, &c., are all performed by machinery. ‘Two joints 
1” inch, thick’ can’ at), once’ be completed’ by the 
jointer, four caps or trusses are simultaneously turned out 
from the carving machine, and the carving is never touched 
by hand unless in special cases. A franking machirie 
mortises sash-bars. A housing machine can do any width 
desired. Ina billiard-table manufactory it was found that 
the veneers of the legs were put on from the band-saw ; the 
veneer is steamed and stamped by a machine the exact 
reverse of the leg. At a large cabinet factory, having an 
area of rz acres, Mr. CRAWFORD ascertained that ‘ nothing 
is done by hand, except in the shop where new designs or 
patterns are made. ‘They have a show of furniture every 
six months, when three new designs are submitted to their 
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<ustomers ; 
‘every piece is made, and all are numbered and sent out 
into the factory.. The machines:do all the’ rest except 
‘glueing together.” In a sash and door factory it was stated 
that four men with the aid of machines were able to turn 
out 150 five-panelled whitewood. doors per day. 
A chain mortise machine for use when: the mortise 
-does not go through is described. It works on two small 
pulleys like a band-saw, digging into the wood and 
‘bringing up the core with an action like a grain elevator. 
It is, we suppose, difficult for any English trader who is 
allowed to inspect American manufactories to resist the 
“belief that in our country we do not sufficiently utilise 
machinery or are too considerate in the working of 
machines. Mr. MosE.y, who organised the Commission, 
_says:—‘‘ My own observations lead me to believe that the 
_average American manufacturer runs his machinery at a 
.much higher speed than is the usual practice in England— 
in other words, ‘for all it 1s worth’—and the men ably 
_second the employer’s efforts in this direction.” If the 
machines are less productive with us, Mr. MoseEty believes 
it is Owing to the absence of inducements to the attendants 
“dike those obtainable in America, where large earnings are 
willingly paid to men because it is considered the profits 
~will be proportionately increased. 
There are trades in which machinery can be of only 
partial assistance, and what is their character in America? 
Bricklaying is one. Mr. Taytor, the reporter, arranges 


the buildings he examined into three classes, viz. 
those with steel skeletons, buildings of smaller 
types resembling those in England, and suburban 


houses and villas. He was surprised to see men at 
-work on different floors at the same time, but the only 
-advantage of the arrangement is the saving of time to the 
contractor or client. In America more than elsewhere 
time is supposed to be money, and becomes a valuable 
asset. On the other hand, the rivalry which is induced 
causes rushing and scamping. Of work in the first 
and the other classes of buildings which: more nearly 
correspond with English, Mr. Taytor says that ‘no 
_ architect or engineer worthy of the name would permit any 
-of these systems to obtain in this country, as in all three 
there is no pretext and no attempt to properly bond the 
“brickwork. Nearly all the faced work consists of stretching 
courses only (merely a veneer), although on the rough and 
interior walls of any thickness there is usually one course 
of headers or bonders to every five or six courses of 
stretchers, instead of English bond consisting of alternate 
courses of headers and stretchers, or the Flemish bond 
consisting of headers and stretchers Jaid alternately in each 
- course—either of these systems (the English for preference) 
securing the proper bonding of the brickwork, both longi- 
tudinally and latitudinally. Flushing-up or grouting, ze. 
filling in the interstices with mortar of a more or less 
liquid nature, in order to obtain greater solidity of the work, 
is very seldom practised.” Gauged work is rare, owing to 
its cost. Terra-cotta blocks partly hollow are employed 
for partitions. The bricks, we are told, are “very well 
burnt, very hard and fairly true,” Measuring is per 1,000 
bricks. « Mr. TAYLOR says that hitherto cheap work and 
uasty was demanded, although some good work is now 
executed. He describes a party wall of a comparatively 
mew building as ‘“ certainly one of the worst specimens of 
work I have ever seen; joint upon joint, in many cases, for 
eight and nine courses ‘at a time ; very few cross-joints put 
up at all, and in several places no mortar had been used to 
even bed the bricks, which were laid on dry. I was informed 
that that class of work obtained a few years ago, and when 
I suggested that probably in those days bricklayers were 
employed to lay érzcks, not mortar, my informant quite 
agreed.” 

Mr. TayLor ascribes the defects to custom and system 
rather than to employers and employed. But so long as 
Americans believe in the coming of constructional revolu- 
tions, we can hardly blame them if they do not endow 
their buildings with the qualities which are required for a 
lengthened endurance. The English builders’ desire to see 
work “stronger than strong enough” must seem to 
Americans to be only a relic of old fogeyism. The effect 
of an introduction of American methods in this country 


if any of them take, then an exact pattern of | pride the real craftsman takes in the strength, ‘durabilit : 


and finish of his handicraft would ‘be extinguished and 
destroyed ; all the years of struggle and work we have had 
to raise the standard of workmanship to its present high 
standard would have been in vain, and all would be 
sacrificed to the interests of present-day utility.” Those 
who are eager, owing to their ignorance of the differences 
between building construction and modes of production in 
which machinery i is the chief factor, to see American con- 
tractors at work in this country will do well to reflect on the 
inevitable consequences of the innovation. . English 
buildings have generally resembled other things in this 
country. They exemplify that commanding sense of right 
and wrong from which springs, according to EMERSON, that 
thoroughness and solidity of work which is recognised as a 
national characteristic. 

The plasterers have long been reckoned as the enfants 
terribles of the building trade in England. When we found 
a representative of their incorrigible association was one of 
the Commission, we anticipated a report in which American 
work would be ‘lauded. Mr. DELLER has, however, set all 
prejudices aside, and presents an impartial statement. When 
le was asked whether he could cover 10 yards of lathwork with 
one hod of stuff he was nonplussed, but when the doer of 
such a feat said that was all the stuff allowed by the “ boss,” 
it became a revelation of the American system. Next he 
heard that “a plumb rule was seldom if ever used, and that 
employers invariably insisted upon either adulterating the 
better material ‘or substituting altogether inferior material 
to that contracted for.” Such work as he saw in the 
Buffalo Post Office he declares to be ‘a standing disgrace 
to the trade.” At Cleveland he was informed that “the 
architects preferred speed to quality, everywhere they 
think only of to-day ;” but, as we have said, that isa 
national characteristic. The President’s room at Wash- 
ington had walls which were ‘‘very poorly plastered,” and 
at a theatre in the evening Mr. DELLER states that he had 
“the mortification of sitting under a ceiling that had simply 
one coat on the laths.” In New York, for the first time in 
America, he saw real plastering, but the bad could not be 
worse. On the whole, Mr. DELLER found the work to be 
‘‘far and away behind that executed in England, and the 
hampered conditions are anything but pleasant to work 
under.” The scaffolding is often dangerous, which he 
attributes. to the utter disregard for stability and human life. 

There will be found a general agreement among the 
members of the Commission about what they saw in the 
towns visited. In all that can be carried out by the aid of 
machinery the Americans are ahead of us, for they sacrifice 

machines with as little remorse as six-storey buildings are 
transformed into twenty-five or thirty-storey skyscrapers. 
But in work which demands the constant operation of 
men’s hands it cannot be said they have gained or are 
likely to gain supremacy. 


THE NEW GALLERY EXHIBITION. 


F the will could be taken for the deed, if aspiration were 
a substitute for perfect execution, then this year's 
summer exhibition at the New Gallery would be attractive 
to all classes of visitors. It would, however, be necessary 
to avoid applying the tests usually supposed to belong to 
the painting of natural objects and to be satisfied with forms 
of which it can only be said they are suggestive. No doubt 
paintings can be seen on the walls which recall actualities, 
but the unreal classes become most characteristic of this 
year’s exhibition. There is of course another way of 
regarding the collection. An exhibition is a sort of market 
which is dominated by the law of supply and demand. 
There are people who from a belief in their individual 
superiority and refinement are dissatisfied with ordinary life. 
Thev resemble those who wish to have better bread than 
can be made from flour. If they desire pictures of a peculiar 
sort it is allowable for artists to produce them. But many 
of the works in question appear to be only exercises made 
by amateurs for their own enjoyment. 
The work which could be pointed to as the highest 
example of the new aims would be Mr. Warts’s Zhe Sower 
of the Systems. While recognising his genius, which often 


sw ould be, according to Mr. TayLor :—“All that natural | attains the sublime, we are compelled to say that in this 
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instance he has attempted to make painting serve a pur- 
pose for which it is incompetent. It may be Miltonic to 
“suggest the Creative Power casting worlds into space with 
the same ease as the sower throws seed. But painting 
should be Dantesque, or, in other words, precise and 
definite rather than Miltonic. We seea figure, or rather 
an adumbration of a figure, of which the only portions 
distinctly human are the hands. The robe resembles 
a cloud which is piled up in such a way as to make it 
‘doubtful whether there isa head. This no doubt may be 
intended to recall the figure in the Temple of Isis, and the 
inscription, ‘I am whatsoever is, whatsoever has been, 
whatsoever shall be; and the veil which is over my 
countenance no mortal hand has ever raised.” But when 
considered as a question of technique what is it more than 
ithe old Classic painter’s evasion of a difficulty in expression 
by covering the face of AGAMEMNON in representing the 
sacrifice of his daughter? Mr. Warts has not the courage 
‘to follow the example of the Renaissance artists. But by so 
doing he omits the part of the body associated with 
intellect, and it might be said that his figure is no more 
than a mechanical apparatus, part of which resembles the 
human hand. The truth is that painting has its limita- 
tions, and it is only reasonable to respect them. Mr. Warts 
departs from nature in a majestic manner. Some other 
exhibitors merely display their weakness. His Lxd of the 
Dzay is simply a combination of colours, which an uninitia- 
ted observer would not be able to define. We seem to 
have a renewal of TuRNER’s attempts to make colour serve 
instead of form, or something corresponding with 
FLAUBERT’s proposal for a fine poem in which melodious 
words should be introduced regardless of sense. 

Another endeavour to make colour supreme is in the 
Fates, in the first room, by Mr. WALTER CRANE. Asa 
decorator he has produced admirable colour schemes, but, 
knowing the company in which his picture would be placed, 
he has in this case become lawless. The daughters of 
THEMIS were generally known as sisters of the same age, 
but we do not quarrel with the artist because they belonged 
to different periods of life. From the peculiar diversity 
of colour, which seems to be haphazard, the solemnity of 
character which should belong to them ceases to be 
manifest. 

Near this last work, in the south. room, is Lady 
WENLOCK’s Sunrise on the Himalayas, which will afford 
much delight, for it appears to be an honest representation 
of a natural phenomenon. All the world over it is sup- 
posed that “jocund day stands tiptoe on the misty 
mountain tops” without much change of manner. But 
lature varies, and this sunrise is a novelty. Mr. GERALD 
METCALFE’s Credo shows the knight looking steadfastly 
orward as if prepared for some coming struggle, regardless 
of the very substantial demon behind him. Itis a brilliant 
example of colouring, and asserts itself over the neighbouring 
vorks. It is refreshing, however, to turn from symbolical 
ubjects to Mr. Grawam Perriz’s Zhe Market, Fiume, 
me of the pleasantest scenes of its class, and Mr. ERNEST 
-ARTON’s Zo their Night Pasture, showing sheep going 
owards a small plantation that stands out against the sky. 
Mr. SHANNON, in his Ze Baroness de Meyer, enhances the 
ubject by making art and nature axuiliaries to the figure. 
Jn one side are some tall lilies, and behind is a sculptured 
‘1eze or band of ornament. The lady is clad in black and 
tay. The companion picture, Zhe Baron de Meyer, is in 
ae west room. The first impression is that a priest is 
-presented, for the peculiar black robe and white collar 
ré not suggestive of modern secular attire, but the blue 
ning of the sleeves is out of keeping with that notion. 

he Sleeping WVymph of Mr. LLEWELLYN shows a figure 
ho has selected a spot amidst trees and rocks, well 
Japted to increase her charms. Mr. Gopwarp’s Odd, 
@ Story is a Greek youth and girl with the usual 
iarble accompaniments; and Mr. HERBERT SCHMALZ 


aS an expressive French girl holding an_ old- 
shioned glass called 4 Zot. Mr. HeENNEsSEY's Zzorxt 
‘ay and Night might be presumed from the 


‘le to be an allegory, but it is simply a happy 
Presentation of a child between an old French peasant 
oman and one much younger. Mr. FREDERICK SHIELDS 
4 painter animated by the highest aims, and he some- 
mes has expressed moralities very ably on canvas. But it 


is doubtful whether, despite the aid of a long description in 
the catalogue, any visitor will find the time requisite to 
interpret his Patience. The figure bears a manifold, if not 
a heavy, load. Mr. Barcray’s. Amongst Flowers, children 
in a field abounding with primroses, is another welcome 
sight. Sir J. D. Linton’s Madonna and Child competes 
with the Italian works in which the Virgin is seen seated 
on a throne with a narrow back that rises to a height. 
Upholstery and robes are of the richest stuffs. The 
wreaths or swags are of the requisite stiffness, and the 
picture is unquestionably one of the most brilliant in the 
south room. The face seems to be a portrait rather than 
an idealisation ; not only RapHaE.’s J/adonnas, but those 
of other Italian masters, are no more than portraits, which, 
through the influence of association, have come to be 
regarded as if they were superior in idealism to ordinary 
life. They served as altar-pieces, and we doubt if in any 
church or chapel the work before us could be utilised in 
any way. Mr. RecinaLp Barratr’s Jn the Piazza, Venice, 
shows two of the recessed entrances to St. Mark’s, with 
one of the flagstaffs in the foreground. Here we have 
accuracy combined with pictorial effect. The New Gallery 
artists are not disposed to acknowledge inspiration from 
books. The incident from “Wilhelm Meister,” by the 
Hon. JoHN COLLIER, is therefore somewhat of a novelty. 
It represents the egg-dance of Micnon. It is doubtful 
whether in that scene the Italian girl was dressed as a boy, 
for she had been purchased out of the troupe of tumblers. 
But the figure is suggestive of the fairy-like creature. A 
German looks on the Walkyries as of gigantic size, but Mr. 
CRANE, in Zhe Walkyries’ Ride, shows them as particularly 
slim figures—as if they formed a part of the light cavalry. 

In the west room are Mr. WattTs’s paintings. Mr. G. 
WoOoLLISCROFT RHEAD has represented the Zen Virgins, but 
has carried the expression in the foolish faces to excess that 
ceases to be tragic. Sir GEORGE REID has two portraits in 
the room. Tom Morris, the golfer, is sure to be the 
favourite. Mr. J. T. Peppin’s Zulip Stealer has almost 
from fine colouring the effect of a piece of tapestry. Mr. 
Byam SuHaw shows the ruins of an abbey which is visited 
by a mysterious old lady as an illustration of the text, 
“Here we have no continuing city, but we seek one to 
come.” Mr. HA.ut’s altar: piece, JZadonna and Child with 
Attendant Angels, is Guidoish in character, but is suffi- 
ciently successtul to prove there is no necessity for convents 
to go to France and Germany for.altar-pieces. His Sv. 
George shows the warrior on foot. The dragon is not more 
successful than the majority of those by other modern 
artists. Mr. Lavery’s JZiss Ldonta la Primaudaye is a 
skilful adaptation of black drapery against a black back- 
ground, a variation being obtained in the gilded framing 
of the chair. Sir J. D. Linton’s Washing the Beggars’ 
Jeet on Maundy Thursday is further evidence of his success 
in the treatment of old German costume. We see a prince 
in rich robes engaged amidst a crowd of monks and 
ecclesiastics, courtiers and others going through the annual 
ceremony. An incident of the kind, even in the present 
century, cannot be regarded as otherwise than serious. But 
as a painting the artist has marred the effect by the intro- 
duction of elements entirely out of place. It was never 
likely that a Hofnarr or jester would within a few feet of the 
prince have struck a man with his flapper. The painting 
becomes an incongruity, for we have a solemn sixteenth- 
century ceremonial represented as it would appear to a 
modern sceptic. The St Christopher of Mr. WINDSOR 
Fry is a frank acceptance of Medizval treatment. The 
saint is a powerful giant who might well use the stem of a 
tree as a staff. But the spirit of the legend is not suggested 
by the slight alarm of the Child at the faltering of his strong 
bearer. The work is carefully executed throughout, and is 
among the successes of the exhibition. ; 

In the north room Mr. H. J. Forp’s Lvening Harmony, 
in which we see a satyr and nymph, gains distinction by 
the treatment of the upright lines of the pines. The rocks 
are of a reddish colour, and there is a glimpse of the 
ocean; it is an idyll in keeping with the title. Mr. A. D. 
PEPPERCORN’s only contribution is LZvenimg, a simple 
scene of a creek with very low banks, but which derives 
solemnity from the happy manner with which the time is 
indicated. The Mowing Tide, by Mr. Morrat LInDER, is 
an interesting eflort to show waves on a flat shore with the 
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-sun striking the crests as they arise. The View on the 
River Uruguay, by Mr. MacWuirtTer, would pass for a 
scene in England; there is nothing especially suggestive of 
‘South America. The Scheherazade, by Mr. WILLIAM 
-Wontner,'looks like an English girl clad in very bright 
-eastern robes. Mr. W. H. Bartiett’s Waiting for the 
Ferry is one of the Connemara subjects painted with his 
-customary feeling and truth, but is larger in size than the 
-majority of its predecessors. Mr. PicKERING’s Au Pays de 
 Chataigniers et a’ Olives, Corse, is a revelation of Corsican 
scenery. The mountain peaks appear to have suffered in 
‘some great physical catastrophe, and almost every chasm is 
-distinguished by a different colour. The trees seem to be 
wild, and present contrasts of form as well as colour. It is 
-a mountain view to be remembered. Mr. THORNE WAITE’S 
At the Foot of the Downs is a vision of beauty almost too 
-unsubstantial for an English landscape. The portrait of the 
late 7. # Bentley, the architect, by Mr. Rent LE BRUN 
pE.L’Hopitat; is so lifelike it should find a place in one 
_of the buildings attacbed to the Westminster Cathedral he 
designed. The scheme of.colour is suitable; a dark gray 
“coat makes the sketch which the architect is considering 
‘stand out more effectually. The head was a difficult one 
to paint, but it is presented with force. Above it is a 
-second portrait by the same artist, Ze Very Rev. Alderman 
‘Canon A. White. The countenance is refined, and would 
serve for an artist, a mystic or a divine; but it is strange 
to find such an apparent type of unworldliness doomed 
to the affairs of a borough council. Mr. Joun Lavery in 
Spring has a contrast to the portrait we have already men- 
tioned, for here we have a girl with early blossoms painted 
vigorously. 
.. There is no portrait in the exhibition which is likely to 
gain more -attention than that of /. MacNeil Whistler, 
‘by Jean Borprni. Without the name of the painter it 
would be accepted as a portrait of himself by Mr. WHISTLER. 
He is represented in mourning, and in his left hand carries 
a hat with a very deep band. ‘The thin but sinewy right 
hand supports his head. The expression is vivid, as if the 
sitter were about to make a sarcastic remark in a friendly 
manner. It may be said that Mr. WHISTLER has set up a 
tival to himself. The work appears to be extraordinarily 
‘simple in treatment, but it would assert itself in any 
collection of portraits. Mr. A. j. BLack’s A Sea of Mirth 
well describes waters which seem to express their revels by 
kaleidoscopic colours. Mr. T. AUSTEN BRown’s A Peasant 
Tdyll, a young man and a young woman, will excite much 
discussion. The colours, if few, nave been laid on liberally, 
and the picture has almost the effect of a fresco in white 
and red. 
- On the wall of the balcony there are about a hundred 
smaller paintings of various degrees of merit. In the 
‘central hall are miniatures, examples of sculpture on a 
‘small scale, and of gold and silverwork, enamels and 
jewellery. The panels in gesso and mother-of-pearl cannot 
fail to attract the attention from their novelty and brilliancy. 


THE GUILDHALL EXHIBITION. 

HE visitor to the Corporation Art Gallery is likely to 

be startled on entering when he perceives the 
scarlet cloak in Wy First Sermon, and not far off finds its 
companion. For the moment it would be allowable to 
suppose that as this year’s exhibition relates to the Dutch 
school, copies of the English painting were produced in 
Holland. On looking round it is realised that the main 
gallery—the only one worthy of the name in the building— 
is filled with paintings the late Mr. CHARLES GassIoT 
bequeathed to the Corporation. ‘The visitor will see before 
him many farniliar works by representatives of the English 
school—ConsTABLE, PHILLIP, Cookk, Dyck, G. LESLIE, 
Hook, MuLuer, W. CoLiins, WEBSTER, FAED, GOODALL, 
&c. It will be wise to spend some time in the examina- 
tion. It is not fair to draw a comparison between works 
belonging to two schools and produced under dissimilar cir- 
cumstances, but it may be taken for granted that English 
works are more likely to afford pleasure to English visitors 
than the works by Dutchmen which are found in the upper 
rooms. Some critics may say there is too much diversity 
among the English paintings, but what else is to be 


expected from a people who are not only travellers, but can 
take an interest in all manner of subjects? oe 
The Dutchmen have the advantage of possessing “a 
school of older date than ours, and examples of the earlier 
as well as living artists have been lent to the Corporation. 
By Jacop vAN RuispDaEL there are three forest scenes, a 
view on the Brill anda sea-piece. ‘The artist’s name is 
generally associated with forests and waterfalls, but the sea 
in his view on the Brill, as well as in the last-mentioned 
work, might be produced by a man who had devoted him- 
self to marine scenes. He was one of the painters who 
believed there was a sou! in nature, and he expressed its 
moods as if they were in keeping with his own. By Ren- 
BRANDT there are six examples, but it is impossible to 
accept them all as genuine without a little misgiving, 
Never was there an artist more addicted to representing 
himself, and the portrait lent by the Duke of WESTMINSTER 
is the earliest of all we have seen. His son Titus might 
well pass for a bejewelled girl. The Beginning of the Stor 
is marvellous in its aeriai effects, but, the ground has 
suffered, and the gradation is ineffective. Lord DENBIGH’s 
Abraham Dismissing Hagar and Ishmael is characteristic. 
REMBRANDT was deficient in sympathy, and there is nota 
trait in this work to suggest that a wrong was bein 
inflicted “under the guise of morality. The Patriarch is 
one of the artist’s conventional Jews with a rich turban, 
and HacGar is acommonplace Dutch woman. 4 Rising in 
a Dutch Town, by GERRIT BERKHEYDE, is interesting fron 
the care taken in the representation ofa,red brick church 
or town hall, and the restraint which the Revolutionists have 
imposed on themselves. Jan STEEN’S portrait of himself must 
have compelled his contemporaries to laugh at him. The man 
who painted such a work must have been wanting in self- 
respect, and it is a pity to see so much talent misapplied. 
There is only one flower-piece by JAN vAN Huysum, but itis 
a masterpiece. It is as bright in colour as if painted a few 
years ago. BREUGHEL’s road scene would suggest that 
Holland was a thickly-wooded country. The trees forma 
frame through which the earth and sky is seen in the 
middle, and the effect is heightened by the number of men 
wearing red coats. GERARD TERBURG’S portrait of a 
gentleman shows a student who might say “In my wisdom 
there is woe and in my knowledge care.” He holds a 
volume with red edges in his hand, and another of larger 
size lies near him on a desk. Ona shelf behind is a row 
of books all bound in plain calf. In those days labels 
were not found on the backs of works, and the artist was 
deprived, therefore, of one means of variety... Although on 
a small scale, there is no more definite rendering of charactet 
in the room, and the same may be said of a portrait of a 
young woman. Asecond portrait of a lady by TERBURG 
deserves to have a place in a book of costume, for never 
was there a more formal and stiff display of millinery. 
Van Artst knew the value of vertical lines, although the 
subject might be only still life. In a Dead Partridge with 
hoods and gesses he shows the strings by which they are 
suspended, and, although evidence of a very useful 
practice, in this case it is unnecessary, or carried to excess, 
It is remarkable how many paintings of buildings are te 
be found in the collection of which the subjects cannot be 
identified. VAN DER HerypDENn’s view of a town is ver 
interesting, for there are two or three buildings elaborately 
represented, but the interest would be increased if it could 
be known what had attracted him. Jan Ficroor is one 
of the Dutchmen who has been systematically neglected, 
The large head of an old man with a stern mouth is enough 
to demonstrate his power. By Paut Potter there is onl} 
one work, three rabbits, one of them resembling a squirrel 
The decayed trunk of a tree introduced compels us t¢ 
conclude that with all his love of nature he could no 
escape from conyentionalism. FRANK Hats is at his bes| 
in.single figures. His portrait of Admiral pz RuYTER| 
belonging to Earl SPENCER, is a masterpiece; although he 
was an enemy of England he must in many ways havé 
resembled an English sea-captain. The likeness does no 
correspond with one by Ferpinanp Bor in Amsterdam 
Beyond the naturalism the group called Zhe Man with th 
Rumble cannot be considered pleasing; the faces are un 
doubtedly lifelike, but it is difficult to make a work of ar 
out of so much ugliness. GEERAERT VAN HOECGEEST Wa’ 
one of the foremost of the Dutch painters of architectut 
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"he Zomb of the Prince of Orange at Delft shows the Gothic 
hurchin which men walk about without removing their hats. 
\LBERT CuyP generally represented animals ona small scale, 
ut the Head of a Cow seems almost larger than life-size. 
The pictures we have referred to would all be con- 
idered of immense value if they appeared in an auction 
50m. But the modern examples of the Dutch school 


ossess points of interest which will be more appreciated by ’ 


yajority of visitors. In several of them we observe signs 
fa restlessness from which there is no escape. Holland 
| supposed by travellers from other countries to be a sleepy 
lace, and only parts of cities like Rotterdam and 
msterdam show signs of the feverish activity inseparable 
om most parts of Europe. In several of the paintings the 
ttists seem to be desirous to suggest there was no 
ifference between Holland and the most agitated cities. 
ew would be able to recognise the view of Amsterdam by 
acon Maris, owing to the want of repose in all parts. 
he Knife Grinder, which at one time was a stock subject 
ad gave occasion for the introduction of several spectators, 
now a representation of a solitary man engaged with a 
ig machine worked by steam or electricity. ‘The nameless 
lutch towns give a similar impression. It is therefore 
ell to enjoy works recalling the old manners of the people, 
x atime is approaching when. they will have to succumb 
) the modern love of expedition. 
_ By Josrr IsrakLs are no less than twenty-eight works, 
id he may be considered as a connecting link between the 
ist and the present. The old Dutch masters, if they 
mild return to earth, would enjoy most of his 
orks seen in the gallery. But they could hardly help 
inting out that in a Jewish wedding, with its full-sized 
sures in latest fashions, the painter was unable to resist the 
mptation to get out of his true element, and in such a 
ene as Washing the Baby they would say that in his haste 
: was indifferent to the form which the infant was 
assume. JOsSEF IsRAELS is an admirable painter and he 
a master of the pathetic, but there is no use in concealing 
e fact that he can be careless in the modelling of his 
ures. The elements of his pictures, and especially of his 
‘eriors, are very simple. It might be said that the window 
th its muslin curtain and flower-pots is part of the 
amatis personze. No painter of our time has made so 
ich of glass. It serves to show the fisherman’s wife 
xiously looking out for the return of the husband; 
becomes a ray of sunshine ; it throws light on the whole 
the workers in the sewing schoo! ; it reveals the church 
-which the old churchwarden is an authority. But 
IsRAELS is equally successful in utilising land that is not 
‘turesque. The flat and gloomy ground is adapted for 
+funerals he represents. The shallow canal serves to 
sh the cradle, a painting which has no touch of tragedy 
it; and Zhe Late Hour would be less sombre if we saw 
*woman and child journeying through a less desolate 
trict. The Young Lovers, both silent, simple and stupid, 
to be a product of the land over which they walk, 
ithe son of the chosen people, a poor Jew dealing in 
‘Sand cast-off clothes of the humblest kind, is in keeping 
h his miserable habitation. The earlier masters have 
ted Dutchmen and Dutchwomen of as, humble a con- 
on, but they never, like M. Israr is, made it plain that 
‘sants also could feel pangs of the keenest kind. 
_Jacoz Maris in number comes nearest to M. IsrAkts. 
_ does not confine himself to the incidents of one class 
deople or one class of painting. He can be pathetic. 
'shepherdess and sheep indicates a bovine desire to 
‘opel the barefooted girl to give protection to her flock 
‘he coming storm; while the power of the colouring in 
little work is almost Venetian. In Gathering Seaweed 
) reat expanse of sky makes the ground appear in- 
Mficant. 4 Stormy Sea might have come from the hand 
t specialist, and Zhe Arrival of the Boats, in which a 
'S€ 1s introduced to pull them ashore, is equal to any 
‘kof M.Israrts. Zhe Weary Watcher is marvellous 
light and shade and feeling. MatHrew Maris is more 
llern. The vaporous view of the outskirts of a town is 
ost ghostlike. The ram’s head would bear microscopic 
mination. The still life with its brass, platter will sustain 
‘parison with any French or Dutch work. In a Lady 
Goats it is hard to say whether the trees, the animals, 
he richly dressed woman is the most captivating. The 
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Butterflies, representing a child lying on a bank with 


her long hair floating about, seizes the attention by the » 


vigorous drawing and the skill with which blue, white, 
brown and green are utilised. 


LEnfant Couchée is a 


variation of the same scheme, and no less successful. In 
the Lady of Shalott he has taken a subject with which. | 


he could have little sympathy, but he is not the. first artist 
who has failed in treating TEnNnvson’s poem. 


WILLEM , 


Maris, the third of the brothers, devotes himself mainly to , 


small cattle-pieces. 
Another Dutch 
ANTON. MAUVE. 


sentative of the old school of landscapists. He prefers, of 


painter who is largely represented is . 
He appears to be the most faithful repre- | 


course, out-of-door scenes, but his. view of the studio of his . 
inaster, VAN Os, a room in anold mansion with a grand , 
chimneypiece, proves that in his early days at least he had , 


the qualities of producing successful interiors. The garden 


at the back of his own house with its thatched cottage, , 


plants and trees is delightful. 
MespaG which suggest his power as a marine painter. 


There are two works: by . 


Jan Bossoom is the modern successor of the Dutch , 


painters of interiors. -There are four of his pictures—an 
interior of a cathedral; a church in Maasland, with a 


massive timber roof; an archway at Hoorn; and a second 


interior of a remarkably white cathedral. 


It is evident that the old traditions which made .-the » 


school famous continue to be respected, for in almost: 


every variety of painting the early practice continues to 
receive attention. It would not be possible in the limited 
space of the Guildhall Gallery to exemplify the history 
of Dutch art, but a comparison of the early and later works 
will convince the student of art that the continuity between 
past and present, at any rate from the time of REMBRANDT, 
was unbroken. 
been favourites, but it may. be doubted whether at any time 
examples have been brought together to surpass in interest 
those which the public can enjoy through the exertion of 
the library committee of the Corporation of London. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
ae annual general meeting in connection with the Edin- 

burgh Architectural Association was held on the 22nd 
ult. in the Rooms, 117 George Street, Edinburgh, Mr. A. 
Hunter Crawford, F.R.I.B.A., president, in the chair. The 
treasurer’s report showed that there had been exceptional 
expenditure, but that up to date there was a small credit 
balance. Among the office-bearers appointed were the follow- 
ing :—President, A. Hunter Crawford, F.R I B.A. ; past presi- 
dent, Henry F. Kerr, A.R.I.B.A.; vice-presidents, H. O. 
Tarbolton, J. Stuart Syme ; hon. secretaries, William M. Page, 
Colin B. Cownie ; hon. treasurer, W. Glassford Walker, C A. 
In his closing address the President said that the membership, 
which now reached the total of 358, was the largest attained in 
the history of the Association. He alluded to the preposed 


registration of architects, and moved that it be remitted to the, 


Council of the Association to consider what reply should be 
sent to the Royal Institute on the subject. This was agreed to, 
and it was also arranged that the associates’ section of the 
Association should communicate their views on the subject to 
the Council. The meeting thereafter separated. 


ROMAN REMAINS AT CAERWENT. 

HE exploration at Caerwent, which has been continued 
during the winter, has resulted in further important dis- 
coveries. A small building with an apsidal end, which it is ' 
thought may have been a Christian church, has been unearthed 
at the north gate, where Lord Tredegar is conducting the search. | 
Near the gate in an adjacent field have been disclosed the | 
remains of an amphitheatre about 150 feet in diameter. The 
consent of the parish council was obtained to excavate on the 
village green, and here, it appears, was the centre of the 
Roman town. One of the most important discoveries yet made | 
at Caerwent was here. It consisted of a memorial-stone, © 
mutilated, but still standing upright on a broad stone base. ' 
The stone, which is 3 feet in height, has panelled sides, and on 
one bears a well-preserved inscription showing that the citizens ' 
of Silurum erected the stone in honour of an officer, whose 
name, however, is unfortunately missing, though enough, 
remains of the inscription to show that he was a commander of, 
the Second Legion, governor of the senatorial province of 
Gallia Narbonensis, and legate of the imperial province of. 
Gallia Lugudunensis, ‘ The inscription, reads as follows :—- 
“, . . legato legionis secundz Auguste proconsuli provinciz’ 
Narbonensis legato Augusti propreetore provincie Lugudunen-' 


‘sis ex:decreto ordinis respublica civitatis Silurum.” LR 


In England, Dutch paintings have long » 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


StrupeNnTs of German art will hear with regret of the 
death of FRIEDRICH PECcHT, the author of “‘ German Artists 
in the Nineteenth Century,” “The History of Munich Art 
in the Nineteenth Century,” an autobiography and recol- 
lections and other works. He was a constant contributor 
of criticism to the Munich journals and was editor of the 
periodical Dre Kunst fiir Alle. By birth he was a Swiss, 
for he was born at Constance in 1814, being therefore the 
Nestor of the numerous Munich art critics. He began as 


a lithographer, and assisted in the production of the series. 


of plates from paintings in the Dresden Gallery. Like so 
many artists he was attracted to Paris, and studied in the 
atelier of PauL DELAROCHE. When he returned Munich 
was enthusiastic for wall paintings, and PEcHT was allowed 
to decorate the Maximilianeum. He also adorned the 
council chamber in Constance. For the last fifty years he 
resided in Munich. He published drawings illustrative of 
the works of Lerssinc, GoETHE and ScHILLER. His 
‘‘ Shakespeare Gallery” is one of the most interesting books 
of its class. 


WHEN an agreement is entered into that works are to be 
kept in order or maintained for a certain period it is some- 
times supposed not to be easy to determine whether it is 
necessary for an architect or engineer to grant two cer- 
tificates, viz. the customary final one and a special certificate 
for maintenance, or whether a single certificate can be made 
to serve both purposes. That seems to have been the 
difficulty in which the case lately decided in the Irish 
King’s Bench Division, M‘Larnon v. Carrickfergus Urban 
District Council, originated. Plaintiff entered into a 
contract to carry out a sewage scheme for 4,990/. 15. 34d. 
in the course of twelve months. After completion the 
works were to be kept in order for a year, and ro per cent. 
on the amount of the contract was to be retained. There 
were some extras,.and plaintiff claimed 1,0o40/. as the 
balance due, including the retention money. The de- 
fendants lodged 50/, in. Court, and contended that 
neither the balance nor the retention money was to 
be paid unless a certificate was forthcoming from 
he engineer. Whenthe case was tried judgment was 
given for the plaintiff for 9752. The District Council 
appealed on the ground that judgment should have been 
entered for them or'the application for a new trial granted. 
There ‘was no ‘certificate forthcoming, and it had been 
agreed that 10 per cent. was to be retained for twelve 
months. It was also alleged that the terms of the contract 
had not been complied with. The appeal.was heard last 
week by the Lord Chief Baron, Mr. ; Justice Gipson and 
Mr. Justice Boyp, when their lordships came to the con- 
clusion that judgment should have been entered for the 
defendants at the trial, and it was accordingly changed, with 
costs against plaintiff. We must suppose that in this case 
the plaintiff did not understand the terms of his contract. 
He should have known that a final certificate was necessary 
under ‘any circumstances, and although it might appear 
rather severe, it was allowable for the architect to wait 
until the term of maintenance was at an end. . The 
litigation might be avoided and the contractor need not be 
left at the mercy of the Council as he is at present if in the 
contract deed it had been stated that the final certificate 
was to be granted within a certain period after the com- 


pletion of the work, ro per cent. of the amount, of course, 


being retained. 


THE Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion for Ireland announce that a limited number of 
scholarships and of teacherships in training, tenable at the 
Royal College of Science, Dublin, will be offered for 
competition among students of science and technology in 
1903. The scholarship will entitle the holder to free 
admission to lectures and laboratories, and to instruction 
during the associate course, with a maintenance allowance of 
21s. per week for the session of about forty weeks each 
year, and third-class railway fare for one journey each 
session to and from Dublin. The examination for these 
scholarships will be held in Dublin on June 3 and on 
_July 1 and 2, but application for admission to the 
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examination must be made on or before May 30 next, ona 
form to be obtained from the Secretary of the Department, - 
Upper Merrion Street. saezed t é 


THE struggle for existence among architects is exempli- 
fied by the circumstance that no less than r24 designs were 
prepared for a proposed free library in Castleford, Yorkshire, 
The work might be expected to attract only architects in 
the district, but drawings arrived from many parts of the - 
country. Mr. BUTLER WILSoN, the assessor, has made his 
award, with the following results :—ist premium, Mr. Gxo, - 
H. VERNON Cate, of 60 Newhall Street, Birmingham ; 
2nd premium, Mr. WiLtiamM BaKkEWELL, F.R.I.B.A., of ° 
38 Park Square, Leeds. The assessor ‘has placed the ’ 
designs by the following architects, next in order of merit:— 
Mr. H. V. ASHLEY, 50 Berners Street, London; Mr. Frank . 
L. Hestop, East Parade, Leeds; Mr. James CARTER, | 
64 Hinkle Street, Darwen: Mr. ArTtHUR McKerway, © 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham ; Mr. Henry T. Hopens, 
7 First Avenue, Heaton, Newcastle; Mr. A. F. McMILLican, 
Central Chambers, Castle Street, Liverpool. ix 


Mr. HENRY vAN Brunt, the American architect, died 
on April 8. He was born in 1832. He designed several — 
important buildings, one being the Memorial Hall of 
Harvard University.. He was President ef the American 
Institute in 1899. ; a 


err 
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CATHEDRAL SERIES._.WORCSSTER: CHAPEL QF Sf. JOHN. 


i ( Sey 
HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, FINCHLEY. = 9 
HIS school, for which tenders have just been 
received, is to be erected on the Great North Road,” 
between East Finchley and Whetstone. Theschool, which 
will give accommodation for 330 scholars, contains on the | 
ground floor ten classrooms, a large central hall 60 feet by — 
30 feet, separate cloak-rooms and entrances for boys and 
girls, and headmaster’s room. On half-landings rooms fay 
assistant masters and mistresses, and on first floor physical’ 
and chemical laboratories, balance and preparation-rooms, — 
lecture-room and drawing-class room. A schoolkeepers 
house is to be erected on the site. The buildings are 
built of brick, with picked stock facings for back and 
Wrotham sand-faced bricks for the front walls, with Bath 
stone dressings. All internal walls will ke plastered with 
‘‘Sirapite” excepting the lower portions, which have glazed — 
brick dados. The roofs will be covered with Westmoreland 
green slates. The heating will be by means of ventilating — 
radiators, and a thorough system of automatic ventilation — 
will insure a frequent change of air. The floors are of fire- ~ 
resisting construction. All classrooms are lighted from 
the left hand, and the laboratories have in addition cross_ 
lights and top lights. Mr. W. G. Witson, A.R.LB.A., of 
5 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, W.C., is the architect. 


DESIGN FOR TOWN HALL, PONTYPRIDD. ‘ Y 
’T “HE conditions required the placing of the principal 


elevation and entrance to the short frontage facing’ 
Gelliwastad Road.’ ‘An opportunity seemed to present 
itself of making a special feature of the council chamber, 
which is given plenty of height, and is not hampered by 
rooms or offices over. The central spacious corridor seems 
to be an integral part of the scheme. ‘ The long elevation 
to Morgan Street was of secondary importance, and 1s 
treated inexpensively. Local stone was to be used for the 
walling, and Bath stone dressings. The cost of the building” 
at 81d. per cubic foot amounts to 10,0007, Mr. ALBERT E- 
Dixon, Leeds, is the architect. a, 


THIRKLEBY CHURCH, YORES. 
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‘NEW GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 


N view of the visit of the members of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation to this theatre to-morrow, we have thought it would 


_bé of interest, not only to the members of the Association, but 


to our general readers, to give some details of this, the most 
prominent structure at present rising upon the Strand Improve- 
ment, together with a 7¢swmé of the facts which led to the con- 


summation of the ‘reinstatement, rather than the confiscation, 


advantage of the maximum height. 


of the Gaiety Theatre by the London County Council—a policy 
of new lamps for old. 

Prior to the passing of the London County Council (Im- 
provements) Act, 1899, the Gaiety Company opposed the Bill 
in committee, and after considerable negotiation with the 
Council, withdrew their opposition, in consideration of that 
body granting the company a lease at the rent now paid for 
the old theatre for fifty years of a site at the north angle of the 
so-called “island” site of at least.a similar area to the existing 
theatre, plus such additional land as might be found necessary 
for further staircases, exits, &c, to comply with the then exist- 
ing theatre regulations. 

' . The new site allotted consists of 12,800 square feet, as 
against about 11,200 square feet upon which the existing 
theatre stands, and has a: frontage of 97 feet 6 inches to the 
Strand, a corner frontage of 40 feet and a frontage of 138 feet 
6 inches to Aldwych, both.of which thoroughfares at the point 
being 109 feet in width. 

In settling the question of reinstatement with the Council, 
a sum of money was agreed upon (50,000/.) as the minimum to 
be expended in covering the site, and a sum beyond this by 
way uf compensation for disturbance. Designs were prepared 
and were part of the agreement as a “type” contemplated by 
the parties in entering into a contract ; but a special provision 
was made whereby the Council, should they desire a building 
‘of a more ornate or costly character and design, should pay the 
difference between the cost of such more ornate design and 
the “type” design. 

It is now well known that the perspective of the “type” 
design, which was on the line in the Academy in 1991, was 
intended to be carried out in red brick and Portland stone. 

It was then found that the theatre (gva theatre) could not 
be carried up to the full height of 80 feet as permitted by the 
Building Act, and that the adjoining new Gaiety hotel and restau- 
rant (also being reinstated) would, for obvious reasons, take 
The Council were of 
opinion that the difference in the heights of the two structures 
was not desirable, and were further of opinion that the mate- 
rial for the exterior should be of a more costly nature, and the 
architects were instructed to send in an amended design. This 
was done, but prior to this eight suggestions by as many 
architects had been submitted to the Council at its invitation 
for the general treatment of the elevation upon the Strand Im- 
provement, which led to a somewhat chaotic condition of 
affairs, tending towards a delay which would have been 
against the interests of all concerned. This condition of 


‘deadlock was ultimately solved by Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A. 


(who from the first had taken a keen interest in this great street 
improvement), being approached by the architects, with the 
consent of the Council, and he, taking the matter in hand, 
prepared sketch designs for the exterior which were acceptable 
to the Council, and from: which th2 architects prepared the 
working drawings of the exterior as now executed. 

Practical architects will appreciate the difficulties attending 
the adaptation of plans to an elevation designed apart from 
such planning, but the difficulties have been surmounted in 
ane a manner as can hardly be appreciated by the lay 
mind, 

Pending the settlement as to the elevation, however, an 
entirely new set of theatre regulations had been passed by the 
Council, still further complicating matters and promising to be 
a fruitful source of controversy, but fortunately this was 
avoided, and a compromise between the old and the new regu- 
lations accepted. Still later, new regulations in regard to 
electric installations. at theatres were passed by the Council, 
thus putting further trouble upon the architects. 

-It may be added that under the new theatre regulations no 
projection shall extend beyond one inch of the wall surface 
of any corridor or staircase, even if they exceed the di- 
mensions prescribed ; structural decorative treatment is there- 
fore now a thing of the past to these portions of theatre 
buildings, and it is well the general public should be acquainted 
with the limitations imposed upon the architects. 

»Prior to giving a Be criptive account of the building, we 
may mention that the plans in their successive stages had to 
receive the approval of the following bodies and committees: — 

The improvements committee and its departments, the cor- 
porate properties committee (as freeholders), the Building Act 
committee and its departments, the theatres committee and its 
departments, the Lord Chamberlain, the Westminster City 
Council, the district suryeyor, and the New Gaiety Theatre 
directorate. 

Truly a Brobdingnagian task to be accomplished more than 


once, but a course of procedure which will naturally appeal to 


all architects and building owners who are fortunate enough to 
obtain building agreements on the Strand Improvement, .as 
being so simple and expeditious that they will welcome the 
arrangement as one which will at any rate enable them to com- 
plete their buildings at least a few years prior to the expiry of 
their eighty years leases. 

Having given some slight insight to the members of the 
Association of the pleasurable occupation which may be 
derived from the preliminary steps essential to enable an archi- 
tect to successfully erect a building upon this improvement 
prior to his entering the “sere and yellow leaf,’ we. may be: 
permitted to revert to the architecture of the Gaiety, whose 
career has happily not been brought to an untimely close by 
its infantile indispositions, 


Internal Planning. 


Auditorium.—The disposition of the site, with its two 
frontages diverging from the important circular corner, has 
naturally influenced the plan of the building. The position 
for the chief entrance was naturally at the junction of two such 
thoroughfares as the improved Strand and the new Aldwych, and 
gave the cue, so to speak, to the general internal arrangement, 
suggesting a symmetry of plan as regards exits and entrances 
about an axis passing through the chief entrance. This, 
together with the circular treatment of the crush-room and 
foyer, prompted by the most striking external feature, became the 
guiding principles in the planning of this theatre. 

Entering, therefore, under the dome we find ourselves in a 
circular columniated crush-room, with retiring-rooms and box 
office, from which staircases lead right and left up to the grand 
circle “back.” This again leads one right and one left for the 
full width of the tier, with three entrances thereto and down 
both sides of it, with additional entrances at the bottom, and 
midway between them on either side an extra exit on to the 
street, which obviates the necessity of passing through the 
crush-room in the event of a panic. This arrangement obtains 
practically in all parts of the house. Suitable accommodation 
for both ladies and ‘gentlemen is provided for each part. Below 
the crush-room is the stall saloon, and above it are the saloons to 
the grand circle, balcony and gallery, all following the lines of 
the crush-room and circular or oval in plan. A special feature has 
been made ot private retiring-rooms or lounges to the private 
boxes of the stalls and grand circle tiers; those to the latter on 
the O.P. side become the royal retiring-rooms, with a separate 
entrance from Aldwych, and with private and separate accom- 
modation. The ranges of boxes and the adjoining retiring- 
rooms can be respectively thrown into one at will. 

The entrances and exits to the parts other than the stalls 
and grand circle are alternately in the Strand and Aldwych. 
On the north side is provided a convenient and commodious 
suite of offices for the use of the management. 

The open colonnade or loggia is approached by two stair- 
cases from the gallery level. 

Great care has been taken in designing the line of the tiers 
so as to insure a perfect view of the whole of the scene from 
every seat in the house. 

The theatre is what is known as a “three tier house,” and 
the seating accommodation is approximately as follows :— 
Gallery, 400; upper circle, 250; dress circle, 180; stalls, 1403. 
pit, 320; private boxes, 48; total, 1,338. 

The chief dimensions are as follows :—Auditorium, 60 feet 
wide by 64 feet deep; proscenium, 30 feet wide by 32 feet high 
by 36 feet 6 inches deep. 

Stage and Dressing-room.—Behind the proscenium is a 
commodious stage 49 feet deep, and of an average width of 
8o0°feet, with a mezzanine floor and cellar below. Right and 
left to the Strand and Aldwych are the stairs leading to the 
stage exit and entrance and the dressing-rooms, numbering 
twenty-nine in all. 

The flies will be provided with a separate gallery for the 
convenience of the electrician managing the lighting effects. 

The “ gridiron” is very convenient, and of more than usual 
working capacity. 


Exterior Treatment. 


The grand but simple proportions of the Italian Renais- 
sance of the Florentine school have supplied the so/zf of 
the external treatment, sufficient relief for the large walk 
spaces being found in the large circular-headed windows. 
and niches with their pilasters and pediments. The mas- 
siveness of the treatment is well crowned by the open 
order of coupled Ionic columns, entablature and balustrade. 
But the most striking feature is naturally the large dome 
40 feet in diameter and 90 feet above pavement level, sup- 
ported by seven pairs of consoles of strong, yet graceful, 
outline, and surmounted by a figure 17 feet in height. 

The whole of the facades are executed in Portland stone, 
with bands of verde antique marble. The internal dome will 
be constructed of steel and concrete, and finished in gold and 
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colour mosaic, The external’ dome will be built up in ‘steel 


and wood and covered with copper. 
The crowning figure is being designed by Mr. W. J. Neatby. 


Construction. 


The whole of the construction is as fireproof as is practically’ 


possible, and generally consists of cement, greystone and blue 
lias-lime, brickwork and steel, and concrete floors and roof. 
The floors are almost exclusively finished in cement, and the 
roofs (of auditorium) with a double layer of asphalte. The 
steps. throughout are of granolithic, supplied by Messrs. 
Lascelles. 

Scagliola will’ be employed in the columns of the crush- 
room and foyer, with modelled caps and bases in plaster, and 
where practicable all architectural decorations will be in 
plaster. 

Steel Construction. 


The constructional steelwork of the tiers, roof and dome 
hhas been executed by Messrs Dennett & Ingle, engineers. 

The circles are constructed in steel and concrete 
throughout, and so designed as to carry from wall to wall of 
auditorium without intermediate supports. The main girders 
of circles vary from 3 feet to 4 feet in depth, and support 
lighter shaped girders through which cantilevers project 
12 feet to 15 feet to the front of circles. The cantilevers are 
built up with steel plates and angles, and the larger ones have 
a depth of 2 feet ai the fulcrum. The total weight of the three 
circles when fully loaded is estimated at about 350 tons, and 
this weight is transmitted to the foundations partly by the 
brick walls and partly by cast-iron and steel stancheons 
embedded in the brickwork. The stepped surface of circles is 
formed in concrete upon steel bearers spaced from 2 feet to 
3 feet apart, and the ceilings are constructed with metal 
lathing suspended below the girders and cantilevers, and at 
such a level as to permit of an unbroken soffit and a clear 
height of not less than 8 feet from circle to ceiling. 

The large dome, which will. be a prominent feature of the 
new building, is placed partly over.the auditorium, and is 
carried upon steel girders at the roof level. The two main 
girders support loads of 200 tons and 120 tons respectively. 
‘The ends of the larger of the two girders come over openings 
in the auditorium walls and are supported by twin rivetted 
girders, and the weight is eventually transmitted to the 
foundations by means of cast-iron stancheons built in the 
walls. 

The total weight of the tower portion of the building at its 
base is estimated to be about 1,700 tons,‘inclusive of the loads 
supported upon girders and stancheons, 


z Fire-resisting Appliances. 

To cope with an outbreak of fire, a complete system of 
high-pressure fire mains and hydrants is being installed by the 
well-known firm of Merryweather & Sons, Ltd., both in the 
auditorium and behind the scenes. In addition to this the 
proscenium is to be fitted with an improved double thickness 
asbestos ‘fire-resisting curtain, with patent slip gear at the 
stage level and at the stage door, as demanded by the London 
County Council, as well as the usual raising and lowering gear 
and counter-balance weights. Provision is also made for 
cooling the curtain by means of a specially designed sprinkler 
controlled from the stage level or in necessity from the stage 
door. 

Sanitary Appliances. 


It need hardly be said that the plumbingwork and the 
Sanitary appliances in general are of the best description and 
thoroughly up to date. The fact that the latter are being 
supplied by the eminent firm of Doulton & Co., Ltd., is ,a 
sufficient guarantee of their excellence. 


. Ventilation and Hleating. 

The system of ventilation is known as. the propulsion 
system, and the ventilating and heating arrangements by 
Messrs. James Stott & Co., Ltd., are in combination. 

_ The air-supply is all obtained at the roof line, one intake 
for the auditorium portion and another for the stage. These 
positions are selected as being at the purest points of supply. 

Immediately after leaving each intake the air will be passed 
through a patent revolving air-screen, the functions of which 
are to arrest dust, smuts and any suspended matter that the 
outside air may contain. 
forward by means of a disc propeller, and passed’ through 
heating pipes that are formed of certain standard lengths with 
special gills or fins arranged radially at certain distances. 
The air, now being washed and in a high state of purity as well 
as warm, is passed into a short main duct over the ceiling of 
the auditorium and finally enters the auditorium through inter- 
stices or openings arranged in the fibrous plaster decorations. - 

_ Circulation and. diffusion immediately begin, and. the fresh 
air penetrates to all points of the-house. For dealing with the 


gallery a special fresh-air trunk leads away in the roof from the 
fan;chamber, _ del 


oe ant ES eal 


Leaving the screen the, air is driven’ 


The stage portion is:arranged on similar lines, fresh air 


coming down from above after being suitably warmed and — 
purified. Ae a 
The temperature control is of the most complete character, . 
inasmuch.as::the heating batteries are furnished with sliding — 
valvyes,that permit the whole of the heat being shut off or vied 
versa; the whole of it. may be warmed, or, on the other hand, 
half warm and half cold sent forward, or any intermediate 
mixture of each, and all this simply by raising or lowering the 
dampers in question, and without in the slightest degree 
restricting the volume of the air. The positions of the inlet ~ 
points at the, ceiling level are arranged and calculated so that 
at no point will there be a stagnant portion, The whole of th 
atmospheric .contents will be continuously diffusing andl 
circulating, and gradually 
levels of outlet. i 
For the outlet special flues run from the pit level and the 
stage floor to the roof, and on the various circle plans con> 
nection is made with these foul-air flues at the floor levél. 
The heating medium is in the shape of a low-pressure steam- 
boiler suitably placed in the basement, and from this the 
requisite mains are led on to the batteries in the roof. iar 
A special feature of the system is that there will be no- 
indications to the playgoer that the building is warmed or 
ventilated. . Pee: 
The necessity of hot-water pipes is entirely dispensed with, 


tts 


but, imperceptibly reach the various — 
ng 


From an architectural. point of view this, we think, will be — 


admitted a distinct step in advance. The displacement power 


of the air-propellers is computed to maintain a constant prés- 
sure in the building, but at the same time it is quite of an — 


imperceptible character. Air leakage is thus outward, and — 
therefore dangerous and uncomfortable draughts, so chroni€ to — 
theatres, will not occur in this building. Opera cloaks and 
overcoats can thus be thrown off during the performance with ‘ 
impunity. / (s 


The system of heating is on the most economical lines, as _ 


all condensation is returned to the boiler, and after the’ per- 
formance is over steam can be shut off and all heat confined to _ 
the boiler instead of being transmitted hours and hours*when 
not required through walls of the heating medium, as is the 
case with hot-water pipes, ; 


From what has been said about the patent air-screen it will, _ 


be readily understood that it forms a great factor in the pre- 
servation of the decorations and furnishings, In addition to 
its purification properties the screen is also used as a 
medium. 


The Electrical Installation. 


cooling 


In designing the electric-light installation every precaution a 


has been taken to minimise the risk of a total extinction through 
the failure of supply. The two-circuit system is being installed 


throughout, the theatre, in the auditorium, passages, entrances — 


and exits, the lamps being installed alternately on two circuits, — 
these being connected through the necessary switchboards ‘and ° 


supply, so that the lamps at any moment.can be fed either all” 
from one supply or half on each as desired. As a further 
means of protection a number of lamps throughout the theatre 


are being installed for the purposes of identification, called 


“police lights,” and connected to a third independent system 
of supply In the event of the first two supplies failing there — 
will be sufficient illumination for the public to leave the build- 
ing in safety. These “ police lights” will be used during the — 
daytime for cleaning purposes. ae “i 
The whole of the lamps in the auditorium, passages, &c., 
are controlled from two points only, the two large switch- 
boards, having a total of about seventy switches, being fitted 
in chambers leading out of the stalls saloon, where they will be 
under the control of a responsible official. All the lamps in’ 
the auditorium in view from. the stage will be controlled by 
switchboards by the fire-resisting pass door to stage, and will - 
be fitted with arrangements for lowering the illuminating power — 
of the lamps whilst the play is in progress,'and under the con- 
trol of the electrician in charge of the stage. : 


The electroliers and fittings are being specially designed 


by the architects so as to harmonise with the general scheme 
of decoration. " 
. The stage is being fitted on the three-colour system, and 


“special attention has been given to the tegulating arrangements 
so as to produce the necessary lighting effects as near to nature 


as possible. 

The system of regulation which is being adopted is novel 
in this country, although largely in use in the State theatres on 
the Continent. A total of fifty-seven regulators are provided 
for, this being the largest number. in use in any theatre in 
England. ee 

Two independent sources of supply will be available for the 
stage and three supplies for the dressing-tooms, &c. 

A switch platform will be:provided for all the stage regulat- ' 
ing gear, the switchboard being bolted to the proscenium wall 
and the regulating gear being fixed on the up-stage edge of 


| the platform, thus enabling’ the person manipulating same to 


z 


change-over switches to two absolutely independent sources of 
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- face the stage, instead of as now in usual practice having his 
_pack to the lamps he is regulating. The resistances them- 
_ selves will be fixed in fire-resisting chambers built above the 
stage switchboard, extending to the under side of the fly floor, 
- the multiple switches which are bolted to the resistance frames 
_ being connected to the regulating gear by means of steel wire 
ropes. 
PTO enable some idea to be formed as to the amount of 
- copper required for the installation, a total of 2 square inches 
- sectional area of such metal is being installed from the point 
‘where the supply company enters the premises to the main 
stage switchboard, allowing of a carrying capacity of 5,coo 
lamps of 16 c.p. each. 

A complete system of electric lamp signalling is being 
_installed to the principal points in the stage cellar, on the stage 
and to the flies, the whole being placed under the control of the 

stage manager in the prompt corner. 

.. A total of twenty-four arc lamp points are to be installed, 
-and special lighting flies provided and fixed underneath the 
ordinary working flies. 

_. The whole of the work is being carried out by Messrs. 
. Roger Dawson, Limited, to the specification of the consulting 
engineer, Mr. Thomas J. Digby. 

. ’ Decoraiive Treatment. 

The Auditorium, Proscenium, Boxes, &c.—The former is 
‘flanked with twelve private boxes, with arched loggia over, 
-forming also a constructional feature in carrying the novel 
vaulted ceiling with its squinch-arch treatment, trumpet-like in 
general formation for acoustic purposes, and embellished with 
“bold winged figures and modelling by Mr. W. J. Neatby, and 
three decorative tympanum panels in oils by Charles Buchel, 
‘the principal one over the proscenium opening representing 
‘Aladdin journeying with his magnificent retinue to his new 
‘palace. Upon either side of this arched opening and in the 
-spandrels are two niches containing figure-subjects of Music 
‘and Dancing, by Hibbert Binney. The whole of these figures 
will be decorated in colour 

‘The boxes are divided by pilasters and columns, in front of 
which are conventional figures bearing electric lights. 

The Ceiling over the auditorium is fan-shaped, with the 
‘ divisions embellished by shells, masks and swags. 

The Circle Fronts are of modelled plaster, principally by 
“Sidney Webb, and are most refined in detail. 

Colour Scheme—The mural decorations will consist of a 
material by Rottmans, having a groundwork as seen by artificial 
light of old rose, with a raised ‘fart nouveau” designed in 
- gold, cerulean blue, Hooker’s green and permanent red being 
‘sparingly introduced. 

The decorative plasterwork (George Jackson & Sons) will 
‘be harmoniously treated with the above scheme, and an attenipt 
‘made to modify the strong contrast between the circles and 
-the walls usually so apparent. 

The draperies and pelmets will be of pale moss green, 
‘richly embroidered, in conformity with the general scheme ; 
the carpets and seats of similar colour. 

The Retiring-rooms, in the rear of the boxes, will be of 

‘various colour schemes, in contrast to the auditorium; the 
‘royal rooms are in the Georgian style, having a special 
‘brocaded fabric on the walls. 
‘ The Crush-room will be in the Georgian style, with marble 
columns with bronze caps and bases supporting a modelled 
-entablature and frieze ; the walls will be suitably treated, and 
the floor of marble mosaic. 

The Foyer is similarly treated, but the walls are panelled in 
hardwood, dull polished, six panels being occupied by full- 
length portraits of the following Gaiety favourites :—Nelly 
Farren. as the Street Arab; Kate Vaughan as Morgiana in 
“The Forty Thieves ;” 


entirely in ivory white. 

The buffet, occupying a segment of the foyer, will be in 
hardwood. 

The Balcony Foyer will be panelled in hardwood and 
tapestry fabric. 

The Gallery Saloon will also be panelled for the reception 
of sketches in black and white by well known artists. 

The decorative treatment for the corridors, as previously 
‘stated, will be somewhat restricted owing to the existing 
theatre regulations. 

The architects are Messrs. Ernest Riintz & Geo. McLean 
Ford, and in addition to the general structure the whole of the 
decorative work and upholstery are from their designs. The 
contractor is Mr. Henry Lovatt, of London and Wolver- 
hampton. 
occupied a similar position at the Adelphi, Apollo and 
Wyndham’s Theatres. 

It is anticipated that the building will be ready for occupa- 
- 9n in or about the second week in August. 


Letty Lind as a Dancing Girl ;) 
‘Sylvia Grey in “ Monte Cristo ;” Connie Gilchrist in “The 
Forty Thieves ;” Ellaline Terriss in “The Runaway Girl.” . 
‘The frieze above will be plain tinted, and the modelled ceiling | 


The clerk of the works is Mr. D. Davies, who. 


ARTISTIC FANS.* 


a Me paper I have the pleasure of submitting to you this 
afternoon is On a subject which, although it has been 
much discussed, has really not received the attention it de- 
serves, Old china, miniatures, engravings and a host of other 
objets a’ art all have their admirers; the artistic fan, however, 
though a fascinating object, has been undeservedly neglected 
by many connoisseurs. 

_ The lack of enthusiasm as regards this interesting subject 
is to me incomprehensible, for the study of artistic fans is no 
narrow one. It necessitates a knowledge not only of the 
various fabrics used in the manufacture of this article of the 
toilet, but of the painters of various periods and nationalities. 
who decorated them, and an accurate remembrance of the 
main incidents in history and mythology, in order to enable the 
student to understand the subjects ‘depicted on the leaf. 

What I may term the “genesis” of the fan dates to so 
remote a period that it cannot be accurately‘traced, and all 
that has been written and said on the subject is’ mere 
conjecture. 

Uzanne, in his elegant and charming little book, entitled 
“ L’Eventail,” expresses himself as follows in regard to our 
knowledge of the origin of the fan :— . 

‘“¢The origin of the fan is still shrouded in the most ‘un- 
penetrable mystery. It is in vain that. pens’ have’ absorbed 
huge bottles of ink, and have composed’ ingenious essays, 
curiously interspersed with quotations trom precious documents 
or citations in all languages to explain’ its origin. The point 
of interrogation is always omnipresent like a diabolical hiero- 
glyphic sign, on which the erudition of archeologists is 
sarcastically inscribed.” 

In-view of this statement there ‘is nothing left for me to do 
but to place before you some points of information, true or 
fictitious, historical or mythological, which are to be found in 
titerature, and leavé my intelligent listeners to separate for 
Ihemselves the chaff from the grain, or fact from mere con- 
jecture. | 

That fans are indeed a very ancient institution is proved by 
their mention in the Old Testament as implements employed 
for winnowing. 

In Chinese records, moreover, it is stated that during the 
Chow dynasty, 1106 B.c., fans were used to keep the dust from 
the wheels of the chariots; at this time they were doubtless 
nothing more nor less than dried’ palm leaves, for ivory fans 
were not known in China until two’ centuries later, namely 
991 B.C., and since then such diverse materials as dragon-skin, 
tortoise-shell, bamboo, oil-silk and rice paper have been 
employed in their manufacture. 

Some of the older authors state that in China at a remote 
period fans or rather hand screens were made of peacock 
feathers, the tail feathers being mostly employed, for this pur- 
pose. It is related, however, that in 650 A.D the Emperor 
Kao-Tsong heard the cry of the pheasant which is an omen of 
good luck ; he therefore henceforth resolved to use only a fan 
composed of the tail feathers of this bird. 

A story is told of a mandarin’s young w'fe who wished at 
the deathbed of her husband to swear that she would always 
remain true to his memory, but he said, “ No, only promise me 
you will not marry again until the soil that covers my last 
resting-place is dry.” The rest of the story is like the well- 
known tale of the widow of Ephesus. A lover appears, and the 
widow, true to her promise, daily visited the grave, but not to 
weep, for she was busily engaged in fanning the soil with her 
fan, so that it should dry up.quickly and she could marry her 
lover without breaking the solemn promise made to her late 
husband, 

The custom of using fans in Japan, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, dates back to the sixth century A.D., and in that country 
every person from the Mikado on his throne downwards in 
successive grades, princes, noblemen, courtiers, priests, sages, 
women, dancing-girls, even ‘children, all wielded a fan of 
special design according to’his or her rank, profession or social 
standing. It has played an important part in life in Japan 
past and present, being an article of many uses and multifarious 
duties. As in Egypt, it was borne aloft in times of waras a 
standard. The “ War Fan” was used by generals and com- 
mandets for directing the movements of the troops during 
action, and, if necessary, could be utilised as a shield for 
defence ; it was strongly fashioned of double leather, some- 
times even of wrought-iron lacquered, and it usually possessed 
a long iron handle. ; : 

In Japan.a fan was wielded by the umpire of wrestling 
matches, and this custom is still in vogue. Lovers were wont 
to exchange fans as tokens of fidelity, and friends regarded the 
gift of a fan as a sign of liking and esteem. In the Land of the 
Rising Sun it is used to waft cool air to the heated counten- 
ance and'to fan the charcoal flame used for cooking. Held 
above the’ head it shields the face from the fierce rays of the 


* A paper by Miss Hannah Falcke, read before the Applied Ar 
Section of-the Society of Arts. ++ tou 
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sun, and in the street it is waved. in greeting or salutation. 
The nurse in Japan wafts a fan also gently to and fro over her 
infant charge to lull him to sleep and to keep off the insects. 

At all times Japanese artists have delighted in expending 
their skill in painting on the open fan, and the present artists 
do the same. Their productions are sketchy, and perhaps, 
according to our Western notions, somewhat. grotesque, but 
their touch is delicate and their colouring good. A charming 
custom prevails m Japan at artistic social gatherings. As a 
means of entertaining the guests and passing away the time, 
the brothers of the brush often sketch little scenes, groups and 
incidents of interest or history on fans, which, are subsequently 
passed round and exchanged and carried away as treasured 
keepsakes. 

I must not, however, enlarge further on the fan and its uses 
in the Far East, for it is a common article in the hands of every 
class, and has a place in every household. Indeed, it serves so 
many purposes that a volume might be filled with a description 
of its uses. 

There are two hypotheses as to the manner and means that 
suggested the folding fan, and both have to do with the obser- 
vation of nature. : 

According to one theory, it is said that an artisan of Tam 
Ba was seated one night at the door of his house idly fanning 
himself while watching the flight of the bats overhead. The 
idea suddenly occurred to him to fold the stretched material of 
the fan in imitation of the bats as they opened and shut their 
wings, and he thus originated the folding fan, which is called in 
Japanese ‘“‘komori,” a bat. 

The other theory is equally fanciful, but perhaps the more 
probable. There is no doubt that the flat fan was originally 
simply a palmetto leaf, and the gentle breeze made by its 
moving to and fro on the parent tree may have suggested the 
use of a single leaf for the like purpose. It is said that the 
folding fan was likewise suggested by the palmetto leaf, for, 
undeveloped, it is pleated and packed, delicately and com- 
pactly, by nature’s deft hands, and the clever Japanese, ever 
ready to seize and imitate something fresh, took advantage of 
the copy already prepared for them, and in 750 AD. their 
supple fingers invented tine folding fan. 

Fans were already used in Egypt in the thirteenth century, 
B.C., as is clearly proved by the frescoes that ornament the 
palace Temple of Medinet-Haboo.at Thebes; on these frescoes 
Rameses III is depicted, surrounded by princes and courtiers 
bearing hand-screens, semicircular in form, bright in colour 
and mounted on long handles. The fan at that period was, it 
must be noted, no feminine adjunct to the toilet, its use being 
only permitted to leaders of armies, princes and high dignitaries, 
by whom it was borne aloft as a sign of distinction, and, in the 
case of warriors, as insignia of command. Ostrich feathers 
were largely used for making these stately fans. 

India, likewise, claims the right of having first invented the 
fan, and there is no doubt that, though we are not in a position 
to confirm or deny the assertion, the fan has for ages been used 
in this country of mystery and charm, of gay flowers and 
luscious fruits, of jewels, wealth and luxury. In a country so 
hot and enervating as India the fan was almost. a necessity of 
life. In Hindostanee the fan is called “ pank’ha,” and to this 
day the term is applied to the huge swinging screens suspended 
from the ceilings in India and worked by natives during meal- 
times to cool the airfor European inhabitants and Indians of 

. wealth and high degree. In India fans were made of carved 
ivory, of tortoise-shell and sandal. wood, of dried grasses, 
bamboo, palm leaves, straw, peacocks’ feathers and muslin ; 
also were they made of thin sections of wood joined in the 
centre, and with a handle at either end, so that when the two 
handles were brought together the fan opened like a circle, 
and when b:ought together in the opposite direction it closed 
up flat. 

The fan was also. known to the ancient Medes and As- 
syrians, andthe Persians made use of the long-handled square 
or spherical fan of the hand-screen variety. The kings of the 
latter country when, taking the field against an enemy, were 
wont to be accompanied by a sacred fire carried on a splendid 
chariot drawn by four high-stepping, white steeds, and followed 
by a bevy of youths, 365 in number, clothed in yellow. So 
holy was this fire considered that it was thought that the 
breath of a man would defile it, and it was therefore always 
kept alive by a special fan. It is probable that the 365 youths 
were emblematical of the days of the year, and that the fire 
represented life 

From Asia, by way of Asia Minor or Egypt, the fan made 
its way into Europe. 

Greece was the first country in Europe to adopt the fan, 
and that must have been at a remote date, for it is gravely 
asserted that the Sibyl of Cumz was in the habit of wafting 
a fan to and fro whilst delivering her momentous oracles. 

_ The first fan used by the Greeks was simple in form, but 
like most things Greek, very elegant. It consisted merely of a 
pair of birds’ wings, joined and fixed on to a long handle. It 
was used by the acolytes in the temples to drive the flies 


away from the sacrifice; and to cool the air. In the Temple of 
Artemis the vestal virgins utilised palm-leaf fans to‘fan the 
sacred fire, and branches of myrtle and the leaves of the 
Oriental plane-tree were likewise used for the same purpose, 

It is a curious fact that, in contradistinction to the custom jn. 
vogue in Ancient Egypt and Japan, the fan’in general was, in 
Greece, at first only used by slaves to cool the atmosphere, and 
thus contribute to the comfort of their masters.- Re 

A few days ago when passing through the Greek room at 
the British Museum my attention was specially attracted to the 
exquisite terra-cotta statuettes found in the tombs of Tanagra. 
Three of the female figures carried fans, two of them being of 
the palm-leaf shape and one circular in form. One little male 
figure also carried an enormous fan, round in shape, and 
covered by long feathers. ‘These statuettes are, as you know, 
referred to the fifth and fourth centuries before Christ. : 

From Greece the fan by gradual stages crept on to Italy, - 

There are extant in our museums paintings on antique 
Etruscan vases of figure subjects, with accessories in the shape 
of fans. These are always of the hand-screen order, with long 
handles, and are square, pear-shaped, or semicircular, and 
covered with feathers. The presence of fans on antique pottery 
proves how ancient these ornaments must be. , 

At the dawn of Christianity the first converts at Rome were 
in the habit of using fans, and some documents of that era 
mention the circumstance that during the services held secretly 
in the Catacombs, deacons stationed at either end of the altar 
incessantly waved to and fro large fans to cool the close atmo. 
sphere and drive away the flies that might otherwise have 
settled on the sacred bread or have fallen into the chalice. 
This custom actually continued in vogue in the Church of 
Rome until the fourteenth century A.D, ‘ 

Fans became very popular in Italy during the twelfth 
century, and were made of feathers either in bunches or 
fastened in a semicircle on to a frame. The feathers employed 
were those of the ostrich, peacock, parrot or Indian crow. 
They were of the hand-screen form, were made in the East 
and exported thence to Venice and other ports for distribution 
throughout Europe. The handles were made of ivory, or even 
of gold embellished with precious stones. 74 d 

During the fifteerth and sixteenth centuries the fan in Italy 
became a most extravagant article, the kinds most fashionable 
being the feather, the folded and the hand-screen fan. Ladies 
were in the habit of wearing their fans suspended from the 
waist by a golden chain, as was the housewife’s bunch of keys, 
and this mode may still be observed in some parts of Italy at 
the present time. i 

During the sixteenth century fans were articles of fashion- 
able attire, not alone of ladies but of gentlemen, and were 
dainty little articles, the body being of paper beautifully painted — 
on both sides and the small handle made of wood. The 
favourite subjects chosen for decoration were love scenes from 
literature and mythology, an explanation in verse being some- — 
times inscribed beneath. ; 

More costly materials, such as kid or lamb-skin, vellum or 
satin, were also utilised for fans, and these were painted with 
no mean skill, the best artists not considering it beneath their 
dignity to decorate a fan The sticks or bouts of the best fans 
were fashioned of tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl or ivory, the 
latter being so beautifully pierced and carved as to resemble 
the finest lace. It was at this time that ?éventatl plissé was 
introduced into Italy. a 

In 1730 the fan in Italy was made entirely of ivory, carved 
or plain, and in some cases, as in the fan I now have the plea- 
sure of introducing to your notice, three plaques of painted 
satin, beautifully executed, were skilfully appliqued on. This” 
fan also is of the same date and both are known as Péventail 
brisé. The sticks and mount are in one, as you will observe. 

By this time the fan had become so popular in Italy that it~ 
was equally common in the hands of the peasant and the 
duchess. . : 

The two countries of Italy and France have ever had near 
commercial interests; thus it came to pass that the folding fan, 
called ?éventail plissé or éventotr, was introduced to the 
French by the Italian perfumers in the time of Catherine de 
Medici, and soon became the rage, the hand-screen of Eastern — 
origin being speedily abandoned. a 

France has produced some of the most beautiful fans 
possible from the fourteenth to the nineteenth century. The 
lightness and delicacy of the ornament, together with its beauty 
and elegance, seem to appeal irresistibly to a nation at once so 
tasteful and so sentimental. Indeed, the temperament of the 
French has shown itself at its best and their artistic skill at 
its highest in their treatment of fans, for in no country in the 
world has the subject been so lovingly and gracefully handled. 

Almost from the time of their introduction into France the 
fan sticks were made of ivory, mother-of-pearl and tortoise- — 
shell; they were richly carved and inlaid with gold, silver and 
other metals. Sometimes the sticks were made of gold and 
enriched with diamonds, rubies, emeralds and other precious 
stones, or with pearls; filigree silver was also in high favour. 
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The material of which the leaf was composed varied ex- 
-ceedingly, and comprised chicken-skin, swan-skin, ‘kid’ and 
-jJamb-skin, as well as vellum, satin, silk and paper. It may be 
imagined that with such a choice .of substances, many diverse 
effects could be obtained. 

An old French book mentions that, in the reign of 
‘Charles V..of France, that monarch, about 1370, possessec a 
folding fan, bearing on its leaf the arms of Franceand Navarre, 
and having an ebony handle. 

-.. During the reign of Louis XIII., Anne of Austria introduced 
many Spanish fashions into France, fans made of scented 
wood amongst them. The fashion, however, did not last long, 
for the artistic eye of the French rebelled against the in- 
feriority of the Spanish workmanship, the coarseness of the 
carving, the crudity of the colouring, and the ungracefulness of 
the drawing. Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
to learn that the trade soon dwindled, and finally collapsed 
entirely. 


During the reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV., the arts |- 


and crafts flourished exceedingly, and fans were not neglected. 
The leaves of chicken-skin, vellum or parchment were painted 
in figure or pastoral subjects by such celebrated artists as 
Watteau, Lancret, Detroy, Vien, and even the - celebrated 
Greuze; landscape and pastoral subjects were painted by 
Joseph Vernet, Boucher, Baudoin and Lebrun. All lent their 
splendid talents for the adornment of these ladies’ toys. 

The fan now shown on the screen is of the time of 
Louis XV., and this one, which is called the “ French Marl- 
borough Fan,” exhibits on the side shown to you three 
vignettes, depicting respectively the parting of the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough on the departure of the former for 
the scene of war, the Duchess watching her husband from the 
tower, and the duke’s tomb. 

On the reverse side the nineteen verses of the famous 
Satirical song, entitled ‘“ Malbrouk,” are printed. They were 
composed after the battle of Malplaquet in 1709, when the 
duke was reported to have been killed. This song maintained 
its popularity in various parts of Europe for a century and 
more. 

During the time of Louis XV. there lived a family of four 
brothers named Martin. One of them was an able chemist, 
and invented a wonderful varnish.- It was delicate and trans- 
parent, and possessed the lustre and hardness of fine porcelain 
glaze. The brothers, being coachbuilders, at first employed 
this varnish to finish off the carriages they made, but later on 
it was used for the purpose of varnishing painted fans. It is 
asserted that the inventor of the varnish ornamented the fans 
as well as varnishing them, but this I think is improbable. In 
any case this. varnish, called “Vernis Martin,” was used to 
glaze all the best fans of the period. 

_ Unfortunately the secret of its manufacture, jealously 
guarded during the inventor's life, died with him, and though 
many attempts were made to imitate it, they were unsuccessful 
During this period the sticks were smaller and more delicate 
than in the preceding reign, and perhaps. the richness and 
doveliness of colouring and design of the leaf was improved by 
the introduction of Chinese sticks, or sticks ornamented in the 
Eastern style. Some fans were painted bya French artist, 
finished by Martin and the sticks subsequently decorated by 
an Oriental painter. Other fans, as the one I now show you, 
were of zvory brisé, the leaf and stick being combined ; 
this particular ¢ventaz/] is interesting from the fact that it 
tells its own tale It is evident that the fan itself 
was of French workmanship; the decoration of the upper 
part was probably undertaken by a Flemish painter in 
France, the sticks or bouts were ornamented by an 
‘Oriental artist, and, finally, the varnish was put on, but evi- 
dently by an imitator of Martin’s method, or by one of his 
pupils, as it lacks the translucent appearance of real ‘“ Vernis 
Martin.” I also have pleasure in showing you another fan of 
the same period, but somewhat larger; the mount in this case, 
however, was the work of a French artist, as will be seen. 
The period of Louis XVI. was also a luxurious one. Speci- 
mens are very scarce at present, as they were small, delicate 
and easily broken. The sticks were beautifully carved in 
figures, horses and chariots, dogs, birds and trees, and then 
coloured true to nature. The leaf asa rule was of a light and 
flimsy material, sometimes spangled, and in very rare cases 
painted by artists of renown 

Then followed the dark and dreadful days of the Revolution, 
when Louis XVI., the heavy and foolish, and his consort 
Marie Antoinette, the beautiful and light-hearted, suffered 
death on the guillotine. All good taste died during this time, 
and the art of fan-making languished. Luxuries of every sort 
‘Savoured of the hated aristocrats, and no woman would have 
dared to use a jewelled or gold-handled fan. Those fans 
that were made at this time were of coarse paper, and re- 
flected the temperament of the people. Lzderté, egalité, 
Sraternité, was the cry, and crude drawings of current 
mcidents figured on the fans. 
Assembly, the murder of Marat in the bath by Charlotte 


The meeting of the National | 


Corday, &c.—these incidents depicted on the fans showed, as 
in a mirror, the mind of the people. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note that, on one évenfaz/, Charlotte Corday is 
ec carrying a dagger in one hand and a fan in the 
other. ; 

Again there was a lull, and again there was a revival of the 
art of fan-making during the Empire period. The fans of this 
time were small, and either made of horn painted with flowers, 
or muslin or silk gaily spangled (like this one on the screen). 
A few, such as the two I now show you, were, however, larger. 

There were fans also that reflected the feelings of the 
French for Napoleon, such as his’ portrait, with folded arms 
and downcast gaze, or his likeness in the well-known cocked 
hat and grey riding coat. There were fans, too, that exhibited 
a martial spirit, and these were decorated with cannon and 
other cruel instruments of war, the escutcheon of the Emperor, 
the flag of France or the fleur-de-lys. A’ few, on the other 
hand, were painted with classical subjects. 

During this time also, the fan was used by hostesses as a 
token of greeting, salutation, or welcome to their guests. 
Many degrees of intimacy were thus expressed, from the formal 
stately wave of the fan to the playful rap on the artn or 
shoulder of the welcome friend. 

In the year 1827 the fan was indirectly an important factor 
in. the conquest of Algeria by the French. The Dey of Algiers 
insulted the consul of France by giving him a blow with his 
fan of peacock feathers. War was declared, and Algiers 
became the property of the French. 

In 1829 the taste for luxurious fans revived, and fans in 
imitation of those of the time of Louis XV. again became the 
fashion, but they never attained their former excellence; the 
master hands were gone, the spirit that animated the period of 
Louis XV. could not be revived, and the result was a failure, 
because, although expensive materials only were used, the 
taste of the former periods was lacking. ~ 

Spain has ever been the land of romance and gallantry, and 
the home of song, music, and the dance. The mandoline 
and guitar are played by enamoured swains beneath the 
windows of their sweethearts. The music is accompanied by 
tender love songs or serenades, and dark-eyed beauties shielded 
from view by their large fans glance forth into the night to 
ascertain wko it is that is serenading them. When the first 
fans were introduced into Spain, they were eagerly adopted by 
the lovely and coquettish ladies, and to this day the fan is con- 
sidered an essential part of a woman’s dress, and is her constant 
companion. 

Though the Spanish fans are by no means models of artistic 
excellence, there is no country on the face of the globe where 
they are so gracefully wielded. The advanico is really an 
important weapon in the mimic warfare of coquetry and flirta- 
tion in the hands of an accomplished senora or senorita. Mrs. 
Salwey, in her clever book on fans, thus expresses herself on 
the fan of Spain and its uses:— 

‘The fan in the hand of a Spanish lady knows no rest ; it 
is perpetually in motion, portraying the feelings and thoughts 
that are passing through the mind of its owner. It is her 
interpreter, often unconsciously. It is always in her hands ; in 
church, in places of amusement, when visiting or walking, and on 
every occasion. There is a complete language of the fan which 
is studied with great care and persistence until it is thoroughly 
acquired, and it is almost a necessity to study this accomplish- 
ment.” 

Later on the fans, or adanicos, in Spain, following the lead 
of other European lands, were made to fold, and they 
possessed one distinct advantage over the others, namely, that 
they were made to open both from right to left and left to 
right. The little ivory fan I here show you is a specimen of 
this style, and has four distinct sides. 

I find that during the fifteenth century, and even later, the 
fan was used in Spain by men as well. as by women; indeed, 
at the bull fights, the fan was frequently employed by the 
toreros to flap in front of the bull and thus rouse his 
slumbering ire and cause him to charge his insulter. Be this 
as it may, it strikes me from what I have read on the subject 
that the use of the fan by toreadors on these occasions was 
really only a means of showing their courage in the face of 
extreme danger by an affectation of indifference and frivolity. 

It is curious how a national sport, pastime or custom 
becomes impressed on the art of a country, or even on 
articles of jewellery or wear. Now, perhaps fans come under 
the heading of both “art” and “wearing apparel,” and 
therefore the fan is in Spain impressed with the spirit of the 
country, for whereas other lands have more pleasing subjects 
to portray, the Spanish fans are mostly painted with scenes 
from the arena, and I fancy this subject does not appeal to 
tender-hearted Englishwomen. True, other subjects — the 
dance, the serenade and so on—are depicted on Spanish fans, 
but the bull fight is the most popular one. The mother-of- 
pearl sticks are gaily decorated. 

A printed Spanish fan of the eighteenth century, though 
crude in colour and imperfect in drawing, is interesting from 
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the circumstance’ that it bears..the words Ovigen de los 
Abanicos. Psyche is depicted asleep on a couch under a tree, 
Cupid is standing by bearing in one hand.-his arrows and in 
the other a wing torn from the shoulder of Zephyr, who is 
disappearing in the distance. sf 

Of the German and Dutch fans I can have little to say in 
this paper as they.are not particularly interesting. -Perhaps I 

_have not seen enough of them to be a good judge. They are 
mostly illustrated by pastoral subjects, but these are heavily 
treated. Historical subjects have also a place in the decoration 
of these fans. - ? 

English fans are said to date from the year 1307. Thus it 
will be noted that fans made their appearance almost simul- 
taneously in the fourteenth century in France, Italy, Spain and 
Great Britain. : 

During Queen Elizabeth’s reign fans became the height of 
fashion; they were of an extravagant: description, the sticks 
being made of mother-of-pearl, inlaid ivory or gold and silver 

studded with pearls, rubies and emeralds. 

After Queen Elizabeth’s death twenty-seven fans were found 
to have been entered in the inventory of her wardrobe. 

Now good Queen Bess hada strange but refined notion 
that a fan was the only gift permissible from a subject to his 
sovereign. Sir Francis Drake presented the queen with one 
It is described as, being of red and white ostrich feathers, and 
the gold handle was decorated with a half-moon of diamonds 
and pearls, which formed a frame for a miniature of herself. 

Another fan presented by the Earl of Leicester was of white 
feathers. The handle was likewise of gold and was thickly 
jewelled, bearing a lion rampant with a muzzled bear beneath 
its foot; still a third fan was of swansdown, its handle repre- 
senting a golden monster, with head and breast of mother-of- 

earl. 
i I must not forget to mention that at this time fans were by 
no means monopolised by women, though the use to which 
they were put by men was by no means too gentle, for Aubrey 
says :—‘“ The gentlemen had prodigious fans, and they had 
handles at least half a yard long; with these their daughters 
were oftentimes chastised.” 

As articles of use, wear or ornament become more widely 
known they become universally adopted, or, in the phraseology 
of the past, “ the mode,” and thus it happened in England that 
by the latter part of the sixteenth century fan-making had 

‘become an important trade in England, though the fans were 

not so artistically made as in France until the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, when numerous French fan- 
makers came to England, and by introducing their industry 
improved the taste and style of fans here. 

This fan shown on the screen is of English manufacture 
and dates from early in the nineteenth century. The fans of 
former centuries are a faithful mirror of passing events and a 
truthful recorder of history, music, politics, social customs, 
sports and poetry. There is scarcely an occurrence of import- 
ance that’ has not been painted or printed on a fan. Gay 
subjects, grave subjects, heroes of the sword and pen, each and 
all have been portrayed on fans. The most striking events of 
ancient history have been transferred to chicken-skin or vellum, 
or immortalised on silk or paper. An account of the fans of 
the eighteenth century would form a comprehensive history of 

‘the period, and the late Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s wonderful 

- collection, given by her tothe British Museum, is representative 
of this time. 

‘I feel that no paper on fans would be complete without some 

‘reference to this remarkable collection, but as the time at my 
disposal is drawing to a close, I must content myself with the 
mention of a few, together with the names of their makers and 
publishers. With the exception of one or two, all Lady 
Charlotte Schreiber’s English fans were printed on paper or 

‘skin, plain, or coloured by hand. The ¢ventazls 1 am referring 

_to comprise historical, geographical and botanical fans, riddle 

‘fans and fans representing scenes from Shakespeare, mytho- 

‘logical subjects, portraits of Milton, Wellington and Napo- 
leon I. 

Very curious is one on which a punning bill of fare of a 
wedding dinner is printed. Melancholy soup with crooked 
sauce, the divine part of a man boiled, and a Dutch prince in a 
pudding are among the good things set forth on the menu. 

The love scene is a pretty fan ; it was issued by “Clarke & 
Co., fan-makers to their Royal Highnesses the Duchess and 
Princess of Gloucester, at their warehouse, No. 26 Strand. 
N.B.—Inventors of the Pockett Sliding Fans.” 

Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s collection likewise contains a 
garden scene, which was issued by Chassereau, and which is 
dated 1741. 

‘‘ Boys with tops” and “ Children with battledores ” are two 
pretty printed paper fans the production of “A. Poggi, 
St. George’s Road, Hyde Park.” 

There is also a “ History of England,” a duplicate of which I 
am fortunate enough to possess. 

There is a highly interesting allegorical fan on the 
marriage of the Princess Mary with William Prince of Orange. 


This fan was published by M. Gamble, who,,thus advertised it 
in the Craftsman of August 25, 1733 :— 29 


“The Orange Fan, with a letter to the lovely She who has 
more than 30,009 charms. . . +). « 
‘* Once more the Orange joins the British Rose, e ; 


And fragrant sweets they mutually disclose. 
Entwin’d by Nature’s bonds, their charms unite, 
And ‘from the Foil the Jewel shines more bright.” 


iy 


Another fan on the subject, but differently treated, was pro- 
duced by “Jonathan Pinchbeck, fan-maker, the Fan and 


‘Crown, New Round Court, Strand ” ( 


hf 
There is no doubt that these two fan-makers were rivals, as 
will be gathered by the following advertisement which appeared 
in the Craftsman of September 22, 1733 :—“ The Orginal 
Loyal Nassau Fan, or Love and Beauty triumphant.” A fan 
representing Bartholomew Fair is inscribed :—‘ Published 
as the Act directs by J. F. Setchel, 23 King Street, Covent 
Garden.” — 2 gees) 1 os 
The most artistic and neatest trade-card of a fan-maker is 
the following :—“‘B, Coker, fan-maker, Wholesale and Retail, 
118 Fleet Street, London. Fans neatly repaired.” ‘This card 
is small, and is decorated with a draped classical figure holding 

a shield on which the above lettering is inscribed. = 8 = 
In trying to cover so extensive a field as the history of fats, 
I have of necessity been forced to be brief in my descriptions, 
but I trust that I have been able to give to my hearers some 
faint idea of the great interest of the subject. : 
There are so many points worthy of notice that I felt it was 
almost hopeless to touch upon more than a few of the most 
representative of these. The great and abiding charm of the 
fan is connected with its personal associations, and however 
ornamental it may be, however great its artistic value, useful- 
ness is never entirely overlooked. The fan is an object loved 
by its possessor, and when we look at any collection of fans we 
cannot but feel how great is this personal charm. 1 
Each age has left its mark in the pattern of the fan. 
Events of passing interest as well as those of historical 
importance have been recorded, and artists of repute have been 
found to ornament them. The variety of stylés is so great 
that there cannot fail to be some to interest all tastes. 7. 2 
I hope that in the present day we shall never let this artistic 
feeling die out, for we may be sure that in the future, whatever 
fluctuations there may be in fashions, the fan will always hold a 

high position in popular esteem. Al 


ARCHALOLOGY IN DURHAM. 


ee annual meeting of the Archzological and Architectura 
Society of Durham and Northumberland was held 
Bishop Cosin’s Library, Palace Green, Durham, last we 
The Rev. Dr. Greenwell, president, was chairman. 
It was decided to visit the following places during 1 
ensuing summer:—Two days’ meeting—First day, Hull, Hed 
Preston, Patrington, Welwick; second day, Barton-on-the- 
Humber, Thornton Abbey. One day meetings—1, Ha 
whistle, Williamswick, Bellingham ; 2, Warkworth, Guyzanée, 
Felton; 3, Seaham, Dalton-le-Dale, Dawdon, Easingte 
4, Tanfield, Kirklington, q 
The President said that when visiting Seaham, where th 
had an unrestored church, they would have the pleasut 
meeting the Rev. A. Bethune, who was ninety-three years 
age, who still conducted three services every Sunday, and is 
capable as he was thirty years ago. : 
The President then delivered his annual address. In 
nection with the visit to Sockburn, says the Durham Adu 
wiser, Dr. Greenwell told the legend of one of the Cony 
slaying the dragon with a falchion, still treasured at Sockbum, 
and went on to impress upon his hearers that Durham is not 
part of England. It was the Palatinate of Durham, and 1 x 
present king is Count Palatine of Durham, had his officials 
and chancellor, and so on. Hence they had this very remark- 
able fact in connection with their county, that they were 
separated from every other county in England by theirs being” 
a kingdom in itself. Formerly, when the Bishop: of Durham 
entered the Palatinate, the Lord of Sockburn presented to him 
the falchion, by reason of which the lord held his land. Had 
he not done so the bishop could have taken the land into his” 
own hands. Unfortunately the king had not come to claim 
his ancient possessions in the Palatinate. Were he to 
do so, Mr. Edward Blackett would present His Majesty 
with the falchion. At the close of his review of last 
season’s visits the President said their Society was im @ 
very good financial state. They always experienced great 
difficulty in getting out their Transactions. There were @ 
great number of members who were capable of writing excel 
lent essays on various subjects but who would not do so. He 
could not tell why. But he had thought in order to stop the 
gaps which were always gaping that they might spend a con- 
siderable portion of their balance.in this way. Some of the 
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most interesting things to be seen were a number of pre-Con- 
quest stones in the shape of crosses, grave covers, &c., 
scattered throughout the counties of Durham and Northumber- 
land, and he proposed to issue in connection with their Trans- 
actions illustrated descriptions of these sculptured pre-Conquest 
stones, commencing at Hartlepool and travelling northwards. 
These could be ‘either bound up in the accounts of their 
meetings or separately into one volume. 
could be reproduced either by some photographic process or 
drawn. It would be an exceedingly valuable book, and would 
be a work worthy of their Society. If the meeting assented 
the work would have to be putin hand at once He proposed 
chat, promising to write as many descriptions as he could. 
Archdeacon Hamilton thought it a very desirable under- 
caking. 
- The proposition was carried. 
_ The President said they would not do anything in a 
scamped way. Whatever they undertook would be thoroughly 
well done. Whatever could be produced by photography 
should be done, because they then got a representation of the 
subject as it is. The President paid a high compliment to 
Mr. Footitt as a draughtsman, remarking that it was impossible 
0 find a man who worked more in the spirit of the old work, 
\ll of them might be acquainted with the “ Rites and Monu- 
nents of Durham,” a book written by a man, if not a monk, 
vho must have been anovice here. At all events, he was very 
ntimately acquainted with the monastery of Durham and 
averything that went on therein. He produced an account 
which it was patent at first reading had been written by a man 
vho knew all the ins and outs of the place. He told them of 
he altars, the ceremonies and everything that went on in the 
‘athedral before the Dissolution. That book was produced by 
he Surtees Society a great many years ago. They were 
ndebted to the Surtees Society for a great many most valuable 
vorks connected with the history of England north of the 
dumber, and no more valuable book was produced than 
he “Rites.” It was out of print and unobtainable 
xcept at high prices. A fresh edition had been taken 
n hand by the Surtees Society. The editorship had 
een undertaken by as capable a gentleman as could possibly 
ave been selected—Canon Fowler. No man is _ better 
cquainted with*monastic rites and ceremonies, and no man 
; better acquainted with the cathedral of Durham than was 
dr. Fowler, who had spared neither money nor time nor pains 
ver the new edition, which would really be a monumental 
ork. With regard to the excavations at the cathedral, the 
oad going through from the cloisters into the cemetery and 
ae monks’ ante-chamber to the chapter-house had been cleared 
ut, and a good deal of old work had as a consequence been 
qade visible. Ir. Gee, the new master of University College, 
90k an enormous interest not only in the building, but in the 
istory of Durham Castle, and was determined to draw up an 
ccount of the castle which he (the President) hoped would be 
roduced in a separate book. Plans were being made by 
fr. Hodges, one of their members, who some years ago made a 
ery careful survey of the castle, and who had his notes ready, 
nd would undertake to produce the book on a large scale 
nd containing a very ample plan. Dr. Gee would assist in 
‘riting the history of the castle. Thus they would have pro- 
uced a work of very great value indeed. It would be an 
xpensive work, and he hoped members would assist to obtain 
ibscribers, In connection with the work Dr. Gee had under- 
ken to have some excavations made. As those present knew, 
lere were a great many places and features about the castle 
*specting which a little light was required, and a little digging 
light enable them to form some idea of what possibly the great 
astle built by William the Conqueror, on his return from 
cotland after defeating the King of Scotland, and bringing 
1€ whole North of England into subjection was. On his return 
Villiam found Durham was in a defenceless state. His 
eutenant, Robert Cummin, had been murdered in the bishop’s 
ouse. All Cummin’s men had also been murdered. William 
etermined in that year, 1072, tobuild a castle at Durham. Of 
dat castle there still remained the old chapel. He thought there 
‘ere some other remains, They were not quite certain, still if 
<cavations were made probably some light would be thrown 
pon what the original castle of William was. It had been 
tered at various times by Bishop Pudsey in the twelfth 
sntury, by Bishop Beck in the latter part of the thirteenth 
sntury, by Hatfield in the fourteenth century, and later by 
ox and Cosin. It had consequently passed through a great 
umber of alterations and a great number of additions had 
cen made Nevertheless it still possessed most of the 
iaracteristics of an important castle of the first magnitude. 
- Was one of the great castles of the County Palatine of 
‘urham against Scottish inroads. The County Palatine had 
ae great castle at Norham and the other great castle was at 
‘urham. Besides, the bishop had a number of houses and 
‘aces where he lived, but Norham and Durham were the great 
iStles which protected the Palatinate and the rest of England 
3ainst the raids and invasions,of the Scots. In conclusion, 
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Dr. Greenwell wished long prosperity to their Society, hoping - 
that they might all live to see a few more years of it. 

The members, under the guidance of Mr. Freeman, then 
proceeded to the cloister garth, and were entertained by 
Father Brown’s description of the recent excavations, and 
what had been found. He described from the “Rites of 
Durham ” the beautiful lavatory which originally existed there 
for the monks to wash their hands when summoned to meals. 
The chief meal was at 11 A.M. It was very curious how for a 
simple purpose like that there came to be erected such a 
magnificent building as the lavatory doubtless was. From:the 
number of pieces of shafts, rings and capitals found there had 
been an Early English building there, but what it had been 
there was at present no apparent sign.. In the deep well which 
had been cleaned out there was discovered the grave cover of 
Henry of Horncastle (latter part. of the fourteenth century). 
How that grave cover got down that well, which also con- 
tained a lot of Early English débris, burnt coal, &c., it was 
difficult to say. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 


HE final meeting of the session of the Architectural 

_ Association of Ireland was held on the 21st ult. in the ' 
rooms of the R.IA.I, 20 Lincoln Place. The president, Mr. 
Fred. G. Hicks, occupied the chair. In his opening address he 
laid some stress on the subject of examinations by the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland, which he was gratified to 
know was very favourably received by the members generally. 
A deputation was appointed to wait on the Institute in 
connection with this very important move. He felt quite 
satisfied that the time was not so far distant when the 
profession on this side of the water would have so 
benefited by the change as to reach the highest pinnacle 
of architectural renown. Architecture, like everything else 
in the country, was going to advance, and the rising 
generation must be, in a measure, responsible for this advance- 
ment. Let them look to it that their efforts should be worthy 
of them, and the great profession they had adopted. Educa- 
tion was the key-note of the age, and in this respect it was 
gratifying to know the Government contemplated spending 
some millions on technical education in this country. He 
hoped architecture and the other arts would not be lost sight 
of. A knowledge of them was quite as essential for the layman 
as for themselves, else how could they expect him to have a 
desire for the beautiful, or to appreciate it when he had gotit? 
He looked forward to the time when the State would exercise 
some control over architecture and building. It might come 
with registration, if ever that came. He feared both were a 
very long way off, but public bodies should not be allowed to 
entrust architectural work to incompetent men or to 
erect buildings with public money that would be an 
eyesore for a century (that was if the building 
did not fall down). The lords of the soil in_ their 
own interests and their successors, to say nothing of the 
public, should have no dealings with the jerry-builder or the 
jerry-architect. If they wanted to develop building estates 
profitably let them appoint an architect of repute, by whom all 
designs must be approved. He was glad to say that this was 
done on some estates near Dublin, but he regretted on other 
estates builders and architects were allowed to do just as they 
liked, with very disastrous results. Good work had been done 
during the past session. He hoped there would be a good 
competition for the prizes afforded by the Association and by 
the individual firms in connection with the technical demonstra- 
tions which were being organised. With regard to his successor, 
Mr. Ashworth, the best interests of the Association would be 
safe in his hands. 


TESSERZ. 
Roman Influence in France and England. 


N ANY English towns stand on the site of Roman towns, 

but very few, if any, English towns can trace the same 
uninterrupted connection with primitive times which is still 
plainly written on the ancient cities of France. It is by no 
means clear that the Roman towns in Britain so generally 
occupied Celtic sites as they did in Gaul; it is quite certain 
that few or no English towns can show the same continuous 
existence from Roman times which so many French towns can. 
A great gulf, an interval of historic darkness, a period given up 
to the conjectures and’ inferences of ingenious men, divides 
their latest. recorded Roman existence from their earliest 
recorded English existence. No existing English, or even 
Welsh, bishopric pretends to trace an uninterrupted episcopal 
succession further back than the sixth century. That any 
English town retains a traditional, or even an imitative, Roman 
constitution, is a mere dream without a shadow of proof. Nay, 
it is not even certain that the sites of the ancient Roman towns 
were continuously inhabited. Many of them-are utterly for- / 
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saken ; others have changed their names ; of those which have 
kept their names several are suspected to have changed their 
sites, . London retains its name, but learned antiquaries 
doubt whether the oldest English London occupied the site of 
Roman London, Except when it has been tampered with by 
recent changes, the episcopal succession in a French city has 
gone on uninterruptedly since the third or fourth century ; the 
present cathedral stands on the site of a church of those primi- 
tive times; the extent of the diocese marks the extent of the 
Roman civil division of which the city was the head. Then 
came the Teutonic inroads—those of the Franks in the north, 
those of the Goths and Burgundians in the south. The con- 
nection with the seat of empire, with Rome old or new, first 
became nominal, and then was wiped out altogether till the 
day when the Roman diadem was set on the brow of a 
Frankish king. But the Gaulish hill-fortress, the Roman city, 
lived through the storm. It remained a seat of habitation and 
of dominion ; it retained its name, its position as the head of a 
district ; in the south it even retained large traces of its Roman 
municipal organisation. Above all, it retained its character as 
a seat of spiritual rule, the seat of a chief church and its chief 
pastor. The cities of Gaul have lived on uninterruptedly from 
the days of Sextius and Cesar till now. The episcopal 
churches of Gaul lived on uninterruptedly from the days of 
primitive Christendom to the great Revolution. And with 
most of them the great Revolution itself was only a passing 
eclipse The chief towns of France, in short, are places which 
have been abodes of man, seats of man’s industry and govern- 
ment, such as industry and government have been at various 
times, for eighteen hundred or two thousand years, and for as 
many more prehistoric centuries as anyone chooses to add, 
Dynasties, governments, nations, languages, all have changed ; 
but to this day the chief fort of each tribe overrun by Cesar 
commonly remains the cathedral city of a diocese, and is often 
also the capital of an ancient province or a modern department. 


The Acropolis at Athens and the Rock of Cashel. 


Comparison has been made between the rock and ruins of 
Cashel and the Acropolis of Athens, the most famous memorial 
of antiquity which the world possesses. There exist many 
curious resemblances. Both were strongholds of religion, 
honoured and hallowed above all places in their respective 
countries ; both were covered with buildings of various dates, 
each representing its peculiar age and style in art. And as the 
Greeks, for the sake of effect, have varied the posture of their 
temples so that the sun illuminated them at different moments, 
the old Irish have varied the orientation of their churches, that 
the sun might rise directly over against the east windows on 
the anniversary of the patron saint. There is at Cashel the 
great cathedral, in loftiness and grandeur the Parthenon of the 
place. There is the smaller and more beautiful church, 
Cormac’s chapel, the holiest of all, like the Erechtheum of 
Athens. Again, the great sanctuary upon the Rock of Cashel 
was surrounded bya cluster of other abbeys about its base, 
which were founded there by pious men on account of the 
holiness and greatness of the archiepiscopal seat. Of these 
one remains, like the Theseum at Athens, eclipsed by the 
splendour of the Acropolis. The prospect from the Irish 
sanctuary has indeed endless contrasts to that from the Pagan 
stronghold, and such as are not without a certain harmony, 
The plains around both are framed by mountains, of which the 
Irish are probably the more picturesque, and if the light on the 
Greek hills is still the fairer, the native colour of the Irish is 
infinitely more rich. So, again, the soil of Attica is light and 
sandy, whereas the golden Vale of Tipperary is among the 
richest in the world. Both places were the noblest homes, 
each in their own country, of a religion which civilised, 
humanised and exalted the human race; and if the Irish 
Acropolis is left in dim obscurity by the historical splendour 
of the Parthenon, on the other hand the gods of the Athenian 
stronghold have faded out before the moral greatness of the 
faith preached upon the Rock of Cashel. 


ead Joints. 


SIR,—In constructing a. series of wide flights of square 
York stone steps (in the open), employer insists on the jointed 
ends being run with lead, and is desirous that the joints of 
Portland stone paving should also be made with lead. His 
idea is that horizontal joints made in cement are soon washed 
out by the action of rain; but as I have never heard of such a 
thing as he proposes doing, and have my own ideas on the 
subject, I shall be glad if your readers will give me their 
experience and views. C. oF W. 
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The Prince of Wales laid the foundation-stone on Mon- 
day last. of the City of Westminster workmen’s dwellings, 
to be erected in Regency Street. The site covers a superficial 
area of nearly an acre and a half, and the buildings will have 
a frontage to Regency Street of 305 feet, to Page Street of 
175 feet and to Vincent Sireet of 228 feet. They will consist 
of three parallel blocks six storeys in height, including halt 
basement and attic storeys, divided by roadways or play- 
grounds 4o feet wide. The rents range from 3s to 4s. a week 
for one-room tenements to I1s. to 12s. for four-room tene- 
ments. Messrs. Joseph, Son & Smithem are the architects, and 
Sir John Mowlem Burt is the contractor. 

His Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway has 
graciously accepted from Professor Corfield, M.D., of 
University College, a copy of the Milroy Lectures on “ The 
Etiology of Typhoid Fever,” delivered by him before the Royal 
College of Physicians last year by special request of the 
Council of the College, Dr. Corfield having been for the past 
eleven years a Fellow of the Medical Society of Sweden. : 

The Duc de Loubat has presented 20,090 francs to the 
French Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres for the 
purpose of completing the clearance of the soil of the Isle of 
Delos. 

A Bill to provide for the registration of architects was 
brought into the. House of Commons by Mr. Atherley-Jones 
and read a first time on Thursday in last week. . q 

The Annual Dinner of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund took 
place on Thursday, April 30, at the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water-Colours, Piccadilly. Sir W. B. Richmond, R A., pre-. 
sided. a 

The Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, 
Piccadilly, have elected as members Mr. James Clark, Mr, 
Frank Reynolds, Mr. J. Sanderson Wells and Mr. Graham 
Petrie. a 

Lord Sefton has promised 2,000/. to the Liverpool Cathe- 
dral Fund, which now amounts to nearly 174,000. 

Sir John Aird & Co., the engineers, have met with an 
ample supply of water for the proposed King’s Sanatorium for 
Consumption, near Midhurst. The springs are to run toa 
pumping-station and then the water will be pumped over a 
high hill, necessitating much labour. The resident engineer 
estimates that it will be eight months before the work of com- 
pleting the water-supply for the sanatorium will be accomplished. 

Mr. David B. Butler will read a paper entitled “ Certain 
Vexatious and Fallacious Cement Tests now in Vogue,” on 
Monday next before the Society of Engineers. - et 

Mr. Walter Frederic Osborne, R.H.A., the portrait- 
painter, died last Friday at his residence, Dublin, at the age” 
of forty-three years. He had exhibited frequently at the 
Royal Academy, Royal Hibernian Academy, and the Society 
of Oil-Painters. Pie 

The Count of Turin laid the first stone of the new 
Campanile of St Mark last Saturday. The stone, which was. 
placed in the centre of the foundations, was an oblong of | 
trachyte 2} feet long, 1 foot deep and 1 foot wide. In the; 
centre of the stone was hollowed out the space required to | 
receive the parchment and the gold and silver coins com-/ 
memorating the event. The Royal Academy fund towards the» 
rebuilding amounted to 1,000/, made up in the following ) 
manner :—53 members of the Royal Academy, 2917. cs. 6d.; ° 
35 other artists, including architects, 87/ 75; 159 other 
subscribers, 6217. 125. 6d. a 

The Royal Marines war memorial, which was unveiled ; 
last Saturday, has been erected on a site in St. James’s Park » 
provided by the Office of Works. Two figures, designed and - 
sculptured by Captain Adrian Jones, represent Marines Mr, | 
T. Graham Jackson, R.A., designed the scheme of the pedestal. | 
Bas-reliefs depict the action of Graspan and a scene recording 
an episode during the defence of the Legations at Pekin. It | 
was cast by Messrs. Hollinshead & Burton, of Thames Ditton. 

The Edinburgh Architectural Association’s fifth visit 
of the session will take place to-morrow (Saturday), and will be 
to Wemyss Castle. 

Sir Weetman Dickinson Pearson, Bart., member of 
Parliament for Colchester, has been appointed a director of 
the National Provident Institution, to fill the vacancy caused ~ 
by the death of Mr. William John Barron. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have ' 
made the following awards for papers read and discussed 
before the Institution during the past session :—A Telford 
Gold Medal to Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G; a Watt ! 
Gold Medal to Mr. Bertram Hopkinson, and a George 
Stephenson Gold Medal to Mr. Percy John Cowan. Telford’ 
premiums to Messrs. Charles Hopkinson, B.Sc, Ernest 
Talbot, Frederick Wilfrid Scott Stokes, Percy John Cowan, ~ 
James Tayler Milton and William James Larke. The presen- 
tation of these awards, together with those for papers which 
have not been subject to discussion and will be announced 
later, will take place at the inaugural meeting of next session- 
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in view of the many difficulties which are certain to artse in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial. Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 

may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T: hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


NEW BROMPTON (KENT) —May 39 —Designs and plans 
are invited in competition for public swimming and slipper 
baths to be erected in Windsor Road, New Brompton. Three 
premiums are offered, one of £20 to the author of the design 
which is considered to be the first in order of merit, one of £10 
and one of £5 respectively for the second and third. Mr. F.C. 
Boucher, clerk, New Brompton, Kent. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—May 13.—Designs are invited for a 
gitls’ high school, to be erected as a memorial of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, at a cost not exceeding 5,coo/. 
Premiums of 257. 157 and rod. respectively will be awarded. 
Mr. C. J. Archer, 77 High Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACTON.—May 7.—For the erection of the central schools 
to accommodate 1,1co scholars, with teachers’ rooms, care- 
taker’s house, manual, cookery and laundry centres, covered 
playgrounds, latrines and boundary walls, &c., in Shakspere 
Road. Messrs. Edward Monson & Son, architects, Grosvenor 
House, Acton Vale, W. 


ALNWICK.—May 13.—For the erection of twelve houses at 
Alnwick, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr, 
William Bell, architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


ASHBORNE.—May 4.—For the erection of a gas manager’s 
house, Mayfield Road, Ashborne. Mr. Edward Forshaw, 
architect, Balance Street, Uttoxeter, 


_ AYLESBURY.—May 5 —For additions to the literary in- 
stitute, Aylesbury, Mr. Fred Taylor, architect, Aylesbury. 


BARNES.—May 11.—For taking-down premises known as 
32, 33,334 and 34 High Street, Barnes, with outbuildings, 
sheds and walls appurtenant thereto, and for the clearing of 
the site. Mr. G. Bruce Tomes, surveyor, Council Offices, High 
Street, Mortlake. 


BARNET.—May 13 —For alterations to the workhouse. 
Messrs. White, Son & Pitt, architects, High Street, Barnet. 


BARNSLEY.—May 4—For the erection of two houses, 
Carlton Road, Smithies, near Barnsley. Mr. J. W. E. Knight, 
architect, 22 Regent Street, Barnsley. 


BARNSLEY —May 6 —For the erection of one house and 
outbuildings in Sackup Lane, Darton, near Barnsley. Messrs. 
Crawshaw & Wilkinson, architects, 13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 


BENTHAM —May 9—For the erection of the Bentham 
Wesleyan chapel and schools. Mr. John F. Curwen, architect, 
26 Highgate, Kendal. 


BIDEFORD.—May 12.—For erection of free library and 
municipal offices. Mr. Alfred J. Dunn, architect, 86 Colmore 


- Row, Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM.—May 4.—For the erection of boundary 
walls and outbuildings on the workhouse estate, and for form- 
ing a new entrance and doors to one of the corridors of the 
workhouse. Messrs. C. Whitwell & Son, architects, 23 Temple 
Row, Birmingham. . 

BIRMINGHAM —May 12—For extension of Sparkbrook 
culvert and reconstruction of sewer in Stoney Lane, with man- 
holes, &c. Mr. John Price, city surveyor, Council House, 
Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM.—May 14.—For erection of two lodges, 
stables and loco. sheds, &c., on the site of the Frankley 
reservoir, near Birmingham. Mr. Edward Orford Smith, town 
clerk, Council House, Birmingham. 


BISHOP AUCKLAND —May 7.—For the erection of fifteen 
cottages in Grey Street and five cottages in May Street, Bishop 
Auckland, Mr. F. H. Livesay, architect, Bishop Auckland. 


BOsTON.—May 16 —For alterations and additions to the 
Shodfriars’ school. Mr. James Rowell; Borough Surveyor’s 
Office, Boston. 

BRADFORD — May 
125 Godwin Street. 
Hall, Bradford. 


BRADFORD,—May 11.—For the erection of a doctor’s house 
Barker End Road, Bradford. Mr. W. H. Herbert Marten, 
Cheapside Chambers, Bradford. 


BRENDON —May 6.—For the erection ofa pair of cottages at 
Brendon, Devon. Messrs. Smyth-Richards & Fox, architects, 
Barnstaple. 


BRIDLINGTON.—May 7.—For rebuilding the shop and 
premises, 38 King Street. Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, Carlton 
House, Bridlington. 


5. — For alterations to 123 and 
Mr. Frederick Stevens, town clerk, Town 


BRIDLINGTON._-May 9 —For the erection of a chapel at 
Bempton. Mr. Samuel Dyer, architect, 29 Quay Road, 
Bridlington. 


BRIDLINGTON.—May 9 —For the erection of engine-room, 
boiler-house, boiler settings, chimney-shaft and offices. Mr. 
Ernest R. Matthews, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Lrid- 
lingtoo. 


SANITARY 
HORSE 
MANGERS, 


In Finest White, 
Cream and Brown 
Salt Glazed 
Ware. 
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BRISTOL.—May 12.—For the erection of stabling accom- 
modation in Portwall Lane, Bristol, for the Great Western 
Railway Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington 
station, London. 

Bury.—May 4—For the Blackford Bridge improvement 
works, comprising the taking-down of the present bridge and 
the construction of a new skew masonry bridge 50 feet between 
parapets, 66 feet span, with retaining-walls, road formation, 
Xc., for the Joint Committee of the Lancashire County Council 
and the Corporation of Bury. Particulars may be obtained at 
the County Bridgemaster’s Office, Preston. 

CAMBERWELL —May 12.—For the erection of public baths 
and washhouses in Old Kent Road. Mr. E. Harding Payne, 
architect, 28 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

CARLISLE —For the plasterers’ work required in connection 
with new cake factory at Caldewgate, Carlisle. Messrs. John- 
stone Bros, architects, &c., 39 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

CARLISLE.—For the erection of four dwelling-houses at 
Morton Terrace, Wigton Road. Messrs. Johnstone Bros, 
architects, &c., 39 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

CATTAL.—May 8.—For the erection of an inebriates’ home, 
with administrative wards, at Cattal, on the North-Eastern 
Railway system between Harrogate and York. Mr. J. Vickers 
Edwards architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

DEWSBURY.—May 4.—For the erection of two semi- 
detached residences in Birkdale Road, Dewsbury. Messrs. 
John Kirk & Sons, architects, Dewsbury. 

ELLENBOROUGH.— May 9 —For the erection of a dwelling- 
house at Ellenborough, Cumberland. Mr. James Stobart. 
11 Marsh Terrace, Ellenborough. 

GLascow.—May 4—For the construction of abutment 
walls and piers to cary the aqueduct across the river Kelvin 
at Partick Bridge, also to construct part of the sewer at each 
end of the aqueduct. Mr. A. B. M‘Donald, city engineer, City 
Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street. 

GRIMSBY.—May 4.—For erection of shelters, bandstand 
and conveniences at the Grant-Thorold Park. Mr. H. Gilbert 
Whyatt, borough surveyor, Town Hall Square, Grimsby. 

HALIFAX.—May 4.—For alterations to Haugh Shaw school. 
Mr. W. H. Ostler, clerk to School Board, 22 Union Street, 
Halifax. 

HARROGATE.— May 5 —For the erection of convent, Harro- 
gate. Messrs. Thos. Priestley & Sons, quantity surveyors, 
Oxford Chambers, Leeds. 


Hastincs —May 11.—For construction of a lock-up 
division and other work in connection therewith at the fish- 
packing station, Rock-a-Nore, Hastings. Mr. B. F. Meadows, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Hastings. 

HEANOR.—For erection of ‘Wesleyan schools at Heanor, 
Derbyshire. Mr, Arthur Marshall, architect, King Street, 
Nottingham. 

HorRNSEA.—May 8.—For erection of two shelters (wood 
with glass fronts), Hornsea, near Hull. Mr. W. E. Warburton, 
surveyor, Public Rooms, Hornsea. 

HoyLAKE —May 11 —For the erection of a mortuary at 
Hoylake, Cheshire. Mr. Thomas Foster, surveyor, District 
Council Offices, Hoylake.. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—May 6.—For the erection of four dwel- 
ling-houses at Close Hill. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 3 Market 
Place, Huddersfield. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—May 6.—For reseating the gallery of 
the Hinchcliffe Mill Wesleyan chapel. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 
3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 


IRELAND.—May 5.—For alterations, &c, at the building, 
for infirm classes at the workhouse. Messrs. Young & 
Mackenzie, engineers, Belfast. 

IRELAND —May 5.—For new sashes in upper portion of 
windows in school buildings, and upper sashes and. casements 
in infirmary and main buildings at the workhouse. Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie, engineers, Belfast. 


IRELAND.—May 6:—For the erection of four houses on 
Duncreggan Road, Londonderry. Mr. Daniel Conroy, archi- 
tect, 21 Shipquay Street, Londonderry. 


IRELAND.—May 6.—-For alterations to premises in Scotch 
Street, Armagh. Mr. H. C. Parkinson, architect, Armagh 


IRELAND —May 8 —For the erection of the Carnegie free 
library, Cork. Mr. F. W. McCarthy, town clerk, Cork. 


IRELAND.—May 8 —For alterations and improvements to 
Meelick Church, Limerick. Mr. Brian E. F, Sheehy, architect, 
57 George Street, Limerick. ; 

IRELAND.—May 8 —For the erection of a timber wharf at 
the waterside, Londonderry. Mr. Jas. Dawson, secretary,. 
Port and Harbour Office, Londonderry. 

IRELAND —May 9.—For the erection of cottages in various 
townlands of Londonderry. Mr J J. S. Barnhill, engineer to 
the Rural District Council, 1A Strand, Londonderry. 


PATENT INDURATED STONE 
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IRELAND —May 9.— For the erection of galleries in St. 
Colomb’s Church, Burtonport, and Star of the Sea church, 
Annagry, co. Donegal. Mr. Edward J. Toye, architect, 20 
Great James Street, Londonderry. 

IRELAND.— May 12.—For the erection of a Masonic hall at 
Arklow. Mr. Samuel Stuart, Ferrybank, Arklow. 


IRELAND.—May 13 —For the erection of a coastguard 
station and signal station at Fanad Head (about eighteen 
miles from Milford), in the county of Donegal. Particulars 
may be obtained at the Office of Public Works, Dublin, and the 
District Office of Works, Londonderry. 


IRELAND.—May 13 —For alterations and additions to the 
asylum premises at Down District lunatic asylum, Down- 
patrick Messrs. Graeme-Watt & Tulloch, architects, 774 
Victoria Street, Belfast. 

IRELAND.— May 13—For the erection of a gentleman’s 
residence at Queenstown Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, archi- 
tects, 23 South Mall, Cork. 

LAMBETH.—May 7—For repainting, redecorating and 
executing general repairs to the Tate Public Library, South 
Lambeth Road. Mr. Henry Edwards, C E, borough engineer, 
Lambeth Town Hal], Kennington Green. 


LEEDS —For additions to Providence U.M.F.C. chapel, 
Horsforth, and alterations to Lister Hill Mission, Horsforth. 
Mr. F. Musto, architect, Greek Street Chambers, Leeds. 


LEEDS —For the erection of two houses ‘and shops and two 
scullery-houses, Burton Road. Mr. Edwin Hill, architect, 
13 Oxford Row, Leeds. 

LEEDS —For the erection of a Primitive Methodist chapel 
and school, Armley, Leeds. Messrs. Howdill & Howdill, 
architects, 7 Oxford Row, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—-For the erection of four shops and dwelling-houses 
at corner of North Street and Lady Lane, Leeds. Messrs. 
Richard Horsfall & Son, architects, 224 Commercial Street, 
Halifax. 

LEEDS —May 11.—For rebuilding the Jubilee hotel and 
adjoining office premises, Victoria Square, Leeds Messrs. 
Thomas Winn & Sons, architects, 92 Albion Street, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—May 16.»—-For extensions to the nurses’ |homes 
and the erection of new stables, &c, at the workhouse, Beckett 
Street. Messrs. Thomas Winn & Sons, architects, 92 Albion 
Street, Leeds. 


ELECTRIC 


Telegrams, 


“‘LIMMER, LONDON,” 


Construction. 


THE LIMMER 


/ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


LIMITED, 


s 
ForM or BLocx 


|\COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Officer 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. E.O. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 


LEICESTER.—For the erection of stabling and six cottages, 
Nedham Street. Mr. J. Wigg, architect, 5 St. Martin’s East, 
Leicester. 

LONDON.—For pulling-down and re-erecting a new building 
between Oxford Street and Manchester Square. Messrs. 
Arthur Newton & Co., 23 Great Marlborough Street, Regent 
Street, W. 

LONDON, N.—May 12.—For the erection of (a) conveni- 
ences, &c., at Highbury Fields, N. ; (b) bothy, potting-shed, 
&c, at Meath Gardens, N.E, for the London County Council. 
Particulars at the General Section, Architect’s Department, 
18 Pall Mall East, S.W. 

Lonpon, N —May 26.—For the erection of fourteen rows 
of cottage dwellings for the working classes on the White Hart 
Lane Estate, Wood Green. Particulars at the Housing Sec- 
tion of the Architect’s Department, 19 Charing Cross 
Road, W.C. 

LuTON.—May 4.—For the renovation of Union chapel, 
Castle Street. Messrs. J. R. Brown & Son, architects, Luton. 

MANCHESTER.— May 4.—For the construction of a staircase 
&c., at Rusholme public hall. Particulars may be obtained at 
the office of the City Architect, Town Hall. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE._-May 18.—For the erection of 
blocks of dwellings for the labouring classes in Walker Road 
and Albion Row, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. Messrs Liddle & 
Browne, architects, Prudential Buildings, Mosley Street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

NEWTON-LE- WILLOWS —May 9.—For extending the exist- 
ing engine-house and for the construction of a cooling pond at 
the pumping station, Newton-le-Willows. Mr. C. Cole, clerk, 
Town Hall, Earlestown. 

NORTH SHIELDS.—May 5.—For the erection of a female 
hospital pavilion at the workhouse. Mr. Henry Gibson, archi- 
tect, Wellington Chambers, North Shields. 

ORMSKIRK.— May 7-—For the erection of a boiler-house 
and additional hospital wards at the workhouse in Ormskirk, 
Lancs. Mr, James Dod, architect, D16 Exchange Buildings, 
Liverpool. 

PORTSMOUTH.—May 5.—For the erection of a technical 
institute and free library in Park Road. Mr. G. E. Smith, 
architect, 145 Victoria Road North, Southsea. 

PRESTON (LANCS).—May 4.—For the construction of a new 
skew masonry and brick bridge, 24 feet between parapets and 
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10 feet span, with the approaches thereto and diversion of the 
stream. The Clerk of the County Council, Preston, 


PRESTWICH —For the erection of a church, Whittaker 
Lane, Prestwich, Lancs. Mr. Frank P. Oakley, architect, 
Haworth Buildings, Cross Street, Manchester. 


ROTHERHAM.—May 4-—For the erection of a brick boun- 
dary walling, with entrance gates, to enclose land belonging to 
the Corporation at the corner of Rawmarsh Road and Drum- 
mond Street. Mr. J. Platts, architect, High Street, Rotherham. 


Royton.—May 18 —For the erection of a police station 
and court-room at Royton, Lancs. Mr. Henry Littler, archi- 
tect, County Offices, Preston. 


SCOTLAND.—May 4—For the rebuilding of Blairadam 
tavern, Kelty. Mr. T. Hyslop Ure, architect, 43 Carnegie 
Street, Dunfermline. 


SCOTLAND.— May 4.—For the erection of houses in King 
Edward Street, Fraserburgh. Mr. William Reid, architect, 
Saltoun Square, Fraserburgh. 


SCOTLAND.— May 5.—For additions to Marischal College 
buildings, University of Aberdeen. Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, 
architect, 343 Union Street, Aberdeen, 


SCOTLAND.—May 5.—For the erection of a cottage for the 
farm grieve at the branch asylum, Daviot, Pitcaple, Aberdeen. 
Mr. George Taylor, clerk of works, Royal Asylum, Aberdeen. 


SCOTLAND.—May 5 —For the completion of the excavator 
and mason’s work of the tenements and saloons now in course 
of erection on the east side of High Street and north side of 
Duke Street, Glasgow. Messrs. Frank Burnet, Boston & 
Carruthers, architects, 180 Hope Street, Glasgow. 


SCOTLAND —May 5.—-For the execution of the artificer 
work of workshops, stores, offices and enclosure walls to be 
erected by them at their generating station, Port Dundas, for 
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Melrose. Mr. George Monteath, architect, Post Office. Build- 
ings, Newton St. Boswells. : 


SCOTLAND.—May 13 —For the erection of (1) new steading 
at Upper Mains of Tillygarmond, Birse ; (2) servants’ room, 
&c, at Balfiddie, Birse; (3) servants’ room at Dalsack, Birse ; 
(4) alterations on offices at Milton of Auchinhove, Lumphanan. 
(b) Carpenters and slaters’ work of repairs to offices at Tulloch, 
Lumphanan; (c) Carpenters and plasterers’ work of repairs to 
dwelling-house at Easter Clune; (d) Carpenters’ work of 
repair to offices at Knows. Mr. Geo. Cocker, Balnahard, 
Finzean, Aboyne. 


SHEFFIELD.—For the erection of a Board school at Hands- 
worth, near Sheffield. Messrs. W. F. Hemsoll & H. L. Pater- 
son, architects, 18 Norfolk Row, Sheffield. 


SHEFFIELD.—For the erection of four houses, Lound Side, 
Chapeltown. Mr. W. J. Taylor, architect, Bank Street, 
Sheffield. Ri 

SOUTHAMPTON.—May 4.—For erecting the superstructure 
of the new electricity supply station on the Western Shore. Mr. 
R. R, Linthorne, town clerk, Municipal Offices, Southampton. . 


SOUTHAMPTON.—May 7.—For the erection of an office at — 
Otterbourne waterworks, near Shawford, Hants: Mr. R. R. 
Linthorne, town clerk, Municipal Offices, Southampton, 


SOUTHSEA.—May 6,—For the erection of business pre- 
mises, Albert Road, Southsea. Mr. G. E. Smith, architect, 
145 Victoria Road North, Southsea. 

SOUTH SHIELDS.—May 4—For the erection of the new 
Scotia public-house at the corner of King Street and Mile End - 
Road, South Shields. Mr. Henry Grieves, architect, Albany 
Chambers, South Shields, 

SUTTON.—For the erection of a residence at Sutton, Yorks, 
Messrs. John Haggas & Sons, architects, 71 North Street, 
Keighley. 

TOLLERTON.—May 4 —For the renovation of the Wesleyan 


the Glasgow Corporation. 
engineer, 75 Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 


SCOTLAND.—May 5.—For the erection of offices, pump- 
house and accumulator tower at Regent Bridge, Aberdeen 


Harbour. Mr. R. Gordon Nicol, harbour 


SCOTLAND.—May 9.— For the erection of an infectious 
diseases hospital, laying-out grounds and incidental work at 


Mr. W. A. 


Chamen, electrical Easingwold. 


engineer, Aberdeen. tects, gO Aiea anaag 


Redruth. 


chapel, Tollerton, Yorks. 


Mr. J. Francis Todd, architect, 


Torouay.—For the erection of an annexe at the Victoria 
and Albert hotel, Torquay. Messrs. E. Appleton & Son, archi- 


Torquay. 


TRURO.—May 15.—For the erection of three houses near 
the railway station at Truro. 


Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, 
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Upron.—For the erection of two pairs of houses at Upton, 
mear Birkenhead, Mr. E. W. Johnson, architect, Lord Street, 
Southport. 

WAKEFIELD.—May 6.—For the erection of schools and 
teacher’s house at South Kirkby, near Wakefield. Mr. Walker 
IE. Richardson, architect, Rothwell, near Leeds. 

WALES.—May 4.—For the erection of a new concert-room 
and other extensions at the Working Men’s Club, High Street, 
Neath. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Neath. 


WALES.—May 5.—For the erection of a shop and dwelling- 
thouse at Abercynon. Mr. Edmund Jones, 17 Margaret Street, 
Abercynon. 

WALES — May 6.—For the erection of a minister’s house 
for Calvary Baptist church, Brynmawr. Mr. T. Hope, Ash- 
‘field House, Brynmawr. 

WALES —May 6.—For the erection of one shop and two 
-dwelling-houses at Abertridwr, near Caerphilly. Mr. Morgan 
‘Williams, 3 The Square, Abertridwr. 


WALES:—May 6.—For the erection of a residence at 
Maindy Crescent, Ton-Pentre, Rhondda Valley. Mr. W. D. 
Morgan, architect, Victoria Chambers, Pentre. 

WALES —May 6 —For the erection of 100 houses on the 
Pentwyn Isha estate, Penzhiwceiber. Messrs, J. Llewellyn 
Smith & Davies, architects, Aberdare. 


WALES.—May 7.—For erecting ten houses at Hengoed. 
Mr. P. Vivian Jones, architect, Hengoed. 

WALES.—May 7 —For the erection of lavatories and other 
alterations at the Bethesda. County school. Mr. D. Griffith 
Davies, clerk to the Governors, Bank Chambers, Bethesda. 


WALES.—May 9 —For the erection of sixteen or more 
houses at Cwmbran. Mr. C. Telford Evans, architect, 8 
‘Queen Street, Cardiff. 

WALES.—May 11.—For the enlargement of Williamstown 
Board schools, Ystradyfodwg. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, 
Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 

WALES.— May 13 —For alterations and extensions to the 
Blast Furnace inn, Pontlottyn. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, architect, 
Hengoed. 

WATFORD.— May 6 —For the erection of sanitary annexes 
at Leavesden asylum, near Watford, Herts. Mr. T. Duncombe 
Mann, clerk to’ Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, 


_ WALSALL.—May 14.—For the erection of orphanage build- 
ings at Aldridge, Walsall. Mr. Frederick W. Mager, archi- 
eC. 

WARMINSTER.—May 1c.—For cleaning, painting, de- 
corating and renovating the Wesleyan church, Warminster. 
Mr. Pope, 32 Market Place, Warminster. 

WHEATLEY HILL —May 7—For erection of a Wesleyan 
chapel at Wheatley Hill, co. Durham. Rev. W. J. Pearce, 
Wesley Villas, Thornley. 

WHITCHURCH —For the erection of Wesleyan schools, &c., 
at Whitchurch,.Hants. Rev. J. W. Harbord, Tne Cedars, 
Junction Road, Andover. 

WINSFORD.—May 5.—For structural alterations to the 
Meadow Bank school. Mr. J. H. Cuoke, clerk, Russell Street, 
Winsford. 

WINWICK.—May 4.—For decorating the recreation hall at 
the Lancashire county asylum, Winwick, Warrington. Mr, 
Henry Ellis, clerk and steward. 

WITHINGTON —May 5.—For the erection of a master’s 
house at the workhouse at Withington, Lancs. Mr. James B. 
Broadbent, 15 Cooper Street, Manchester. 

YORK,—May 9.—For the erection of engine and boiler- 
Mr. 
A, Creer, city engineer, Guildhall, York. 


CONSIDERABLE excitement has prevailed at Dover during 
the last few days in connection with a poll being taken upon the 
question of the purchase of the electricity undertaking by the 
Corporation. The result of the poll shows a majority of 772 in 
favour of the Corporation acquiring the undertaking. 


THE new Wesleyan chapel and schools at Higham Ferrers 
were opened: on Easter Monday. The premises consist of a 
chapel to seat 550 persons comfortably, and in emergency 600; 
a schoolroom or lecture-hall to seat 4-0, with five classrooms 
opening directly out of it. There are also two classrooms 
leading out of the chapel. The other rooms are chapel 
parlour, stewards’ vestry, minister’s vestry, choir vestry and 
infants’ classroom, making twelve rooms available for classes 
if required. The style of architecture is sixteenth-century 
Gothic. The whole of the work has been successfully carried 
out by Mr. Robert Marriott, of Rushden, from the designs of 
Mr. Tom Dyer. of the firm of H. H. Dyer, Son & Winterburn, 


architects, of Northampton and Leeds. The entire outlay, 


13,468 


including site, is 6,2382. 


houses, offices, &c., at the electricity generating station, 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 
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A.C. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, §.E. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


oy oh 


CK-= 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newrort, Mon. 
a 
BACK NUMBERS. 
‘Owing to the demand for the Cathedral 

Series, all Numbers previous tc 
_ October 3, 1902, are now charged 
at 6d. each. 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., Ltd., 


OXYLIN Fibrous Plaster 
| DECORATIONS. 


'H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
| CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. 
'OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 
ESTIMATES FOR SPEOIAL WORK. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
| STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


ALIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD., 


Imperial Buildings. Ludgate Cireus, E.C: 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Publishers, ‘‘The Architect,” 
611 Imperial Buildings; Ludgate Cireus, London, B.C. 


WARMING 


_ LondonOffice : 7 Quality Court, | 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Honuses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co, 


% (Successors to 
& . CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY). 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
.. SYPHON VENTILATORS 
‘| Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 
Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 

Tele. Address, 


REG. No. 321530. ‘‘ Ventilator, Halifax.” 
. » OSlvoV. 


FALDO'S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertica! Dam) 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 
Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coach-housés, &c. 


CONTRACTOR TO [8353 ESTABLISHED 
H.M. GOVERNMENT. -< aay, 1851. 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 
T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 


LONDON, &.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
TENDERS.. BOURNEMOUTH. - : 
. For the enlargement of the head post office. 35 aes 
BARNSLEY. ag Atl nur 
For the erection of house and shop at Four Lanes End, hay Renate “6 8 He Ee ee £3,496 £183 
Mapplewel]. Messrs. CRAWSHAW & WILKINSON, archi- ay Sone en ALCING shucks aihes ame one ree 
tects, 13 Regent Street, Barnsley. Jenkins ons, . : ‘ : * 39393 oy 
Acepeditenien J. McWilliam & Son : 2 35359 So." 
Turton & Field, Stairfoot, mason. A ere Oa eta 
. Smith, Western Street, joiner. 
Pr Fleming, Eastgate, slater. For the outside painting of the Council’s property in Cliff 
B. S. Ledger, Staincross, plumber. Terrace and Garrison Street. Mr. E. R. MATTHEWS, 
M. Fleming, Eastgate, plasterer. borough surveyor. ated : 
Beaumont Bros , George Yard, painter. J. M. Clarkson & Son . ; : : : -£21 0 @ 
G. Knaggs. . : siete : 4 5 . is FOO 
BERGHAPTON. ‘-E Dunn & Sons . 2 18% OSE 
For the erection of a small farmhouse at Berghapton, Norwich. ie GARLAND, 8 Chapel Street (accepted) . of 15 1OMNe 
Ras OROe J. CHAMBERS, architect, St. Giles’s Plain, CANT &RBURY,. 
Oorwic 
: For supplying eight Doulton’s white enamelled stoneware: 
ay ee ae ; : : 3 - £590 eS washtubs for the workhouse laundry. 
Lincoln & Bush . ; : 4 : : 548 0 oO ; 
Rowe 6 G. Wiltshire . : ‘ - 4,430 "6 
cograve © tt we 51D OO) | BW. BATEMAN, Canterbury (accef7a)) ae 
Hipperson . : ; : : : : pa 5 LOusOn.O onwmhenn 
Greengrass . : : : 5 : . « 493. 01 O . 
Morris ; ; é 5 ; . 490 oO O| For putting-in foundations for the new dwellings in Beaufort. 
Chaston & Grimson : ; : z= : 3 14539,0° 40 Street, 
Body & Son ; ; : : ; ‘ : 465720" 6 Mowlem & Co. (work tobe done in 16 weeks) £5,131 0 Oo 
Dowe . ; : ‘ 2 7400..40""'G Fortescue & Sons (15 weeks) . ; os a 4589710 com 
PLUMB, Norwich ‘(accepted ) : : 3 S450 TO" 0 Greenham (14 weeks) ? ; ‘ : - 4,750: 0 oO 
Holloway Bros. (18 weeks) : 4 . e457 1020 f8G 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. Dubb Bros (18 weeks) . 4 : : ~ 4,575.0 6 
For supply of electrical plant. C. Wall & Co. (16 weeks) s . - 4459 0 oO 
Accepted tenders. Patman & Fotheringham (12 weeks) ‘ + 45273 0720 
Bock Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- ieee ree HA . . . . ee . 2 
t > C 4 -k ; t d eesmae V ° ! 
(Bell's Marcon cemeann Wesinshcnse FOSTER & DICKSEE (16 weeks) (accepted) 3,919 pO. 
dynamo) - £2,839 © O| For erection of stables. Mr. T. WILSON, Architeee 34 New: 
Babcock & W ilcox, water-tube boiler and Bridge Street, E.C. 
superheater . : 928 16 o Patman & Fotheringham . i s : £31650 rome) 
Flavell & Churchill, ro- ton overhead trav relling Whitehead & Co. . ; ¢ ; = 3,615. 0. @ 
crane . . : : . : . : 210 O Oo C. Walla ‘ ; Z : ; : - - 3,590 ‘0 O% 
Wall & Co. : ° : ; . : : 3,439 roe) 
BEXLEY. Gould & Brand. j A p 3 3 0: Fy429% 05.07 
For sewerage works, &c, with manholes, &c. Nightingale. ; : ‘ : : » 3396.0 0 
STREETERS & TODHUNTER, Godalming, Surrey (accepted ). Chessum & Sons. : : é A oi 33320 2 One 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. | 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) os 
a Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND, 


“Impermeable” Concrete Paving 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &c. 


ARTIFICGI AL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Window- - 
Dressings, &C. Fireproof Floors and Stairs. 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N.E. 
American Maple Flooring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, NW. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross. Telegraphic Address, *¢ Veneer, London: 


FOR ALL cui ae 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. : 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. .For LAYING on JOISTS. Placed under Floor Boards. HXCLUPS 
Damp and DEADENS SouND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870.. 
For Index of Advertisers, see page x. _ 
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DEWSBURY. FINCHLEY. 
For the erection of two classrooms, outbuildings and fence | For the erection of a higher elementary school and offices. 
walls at the Wesleyan school, Thornhill Lees. Messrs. School, 
JoHN KIRK & SONS, architects, Dewsbury. G. Batty & Son : : : -KI8774,000 © 

: Accepted tenders. J. Bird & Sons : . . . . - 18,631 0 oO 

E, P. Sheard, Thornhill, mason. Coles& Sons... . . ‘ 7 - 18,520 0 Oo 

Wilson Bros. Webster Hill, joiner. Patman & Fotheringham . . . ie.252 720) -O 

J. Shepley, Northgate, plumber. Lawrence & Sons . . . : : - 18,c97 0 oO 

G. Hargtaves, slater. Kilby & Gayford  . . . . . 157,027: 0} O 

A. & F. Hodgson, Willans Road, plasterer. - TOUtWI 6 is Seo ek 17,346 0 oO 

' ; : Gough & Co. . : ; : P s) F7I347 0° O 

DURHAM. Treasure & Sons . ° - é a A 17,087 oOo 

; Jarvis & Sons . : , : ; 16,78 

For street and sewerage works at Horden Colliery, near Castle > Beate Ce a ee 

Eden. Mr. E. W. LYALL, engineer, 29° Northgate, Pap DAVEY, AMC ted ; SEE EY She he 
Darlington. G. Batty & Son ; 

P . : : 8 
J.Carrick. . 0s +e es £2,400 0 0] Coles & Sons. eee eng ee be: " 4 
f. Brown . . . . . . 2, hzOn tT 5 Patman & Fotheringham : : . ‘ 1,278 © Oo 
J. Burn. , . . : . , - 2,072 11 I Lawrence & Sons 1,230 Ss 
McLaren & Co. i : . : : - 2,069 17 -9 Kilby & Gayford : : : : : 1,197 rome) 
Bergh Bros. 2 pS. Se fee é a FORE OOUST eee eT me OY!” MP oer TSAO 

ae * EGS ck eae pa PEN Gough & Co. . : 
J. FOWLER, Station Road, Darlington (accepted ) 1,667 ji 2s pecs & Bons ; ‘ i ; : ase e . 
SaoUMaA TL F. & E DAVEY (accepted) : : i 980 0 o 
: Tout 930 0 oO 


For the erection of a an Abbeydale en Ecclesall, | For the supply and erection of the vaste plant :—(Section 7) 
Sheffield. Mr. H. L. PATERSON, architect, Cairns steam, exhaust, feed and drain piping, auxiliary plant 
Chambers, 19 St. James’s Street, Sheffield. ’ y plant, 


4 chequered plating, tools and sundries; (8) main switch- 
H. TurTON, Meersbrook, Sheffield (accepted) . £827 0 oO board—two booster sets, testing tee anararee: 


Section 7.—Steam-piping, &c. 


ERITH. Geipel & Lange : - : : i «£5,000. 0 0 
For street works in Horsa Road and Hengist Road,| Wheeler Condenser Co, Ltd. . 3.5035". O 
Northumberland Heath, and Victoria Street, Victoria Crompton & Co. . . . . . - 3:794 0 0 
Cottages, Alfred Road, William Street, Seabrooks Cottages E. Le Bas & Co bh ; . , : sed 710, 11 
and Staply Road, Belvedere, Kent. Mr. A. H. JENNINGS, Sir Hiram Maxim, Ltd. . Te ae. (3,544 404.0 
surveyor for private street works. BABCOCK & WILCOX (accepted) ; a 450080), 0 
Northumberland Heath. Ss x ee q “ : . : 3.417 0 Oo 
T. FREE & SONS, Maidenhead (accepted) . £2,896 11 5 | J SPence ttd 3333 5 0 
; Alternative tenders, 

G. G. Page, 19 Lyndon Road, Belvedere (wz¢h- Geipel & Lange Roieey GG 
drawn) . : ° oe - . 2,614 3 4 E.Le Bas& Co... 2 : ; 3,507 16 11 
elvedere. Sir Hiram Maxim, Ltd. ; d 723,430.00 .0 
S.J] BRICE &’SONS (accepted) . d - tt; 030 nO =a Babcock & Wilcox . : : : : awe 3,400'.. 015 0 
G G. Page (withdrawn) . : : ; el 74 eon J. Spencer, Ltd. “ . - ‘ : san 3530 ALO 
Surveyor’s estimate, £1,948 9s. 6d. miton 62. Co. im. : wna ws Re 65,3570 OO 

RO U G Hl T FORMERLY 4 


E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 


THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO., Ltd. 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


GALV?) CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 


TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 


Iron or Steel 


WINDOWS 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 


OOF LIGHTS 
CASEMENTS 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


GALYVANIZERS 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS OF ALL ERDS OF 
eee ris oe: DIRECT COUPLED IRON WORK. 
- CLOBE ENCINEERING WORKS, ELECTRIC LIFTS. TANKS & CISTERNS. 
CARDIFF. HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR LONDON OFFICE— 


HAND POWER. 5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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FINCHLEY— continued. 
Section 8 —Switchboard, & c. 


S. H. Heywood : “£2 710 0 © 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co. 2,360 0 O 
Siemens Bros. & Co. 2,280 0 0 
General Electric Co, Ltd. 2,223 1§ oO 
T. Parker, Ltd... : 2, Tao 107.0 
Mavor & Coulson : 5 1,866 0 0 
Sunderland Forge Co. . . 2,158 © 0 
Crompton & Co. d 2,135.40. .O 
Veritys, Ltd. . 25083 0. -o 
J. G. Stattéer'& Co. . ; 2,068 5 Oo 
KELVIN & J. WHITE, LTD. (accepted) 2,046 5 Oo 
Electric Construction Co., Ltd. 5 : $e 5 3.0: 0 
B. Thomas : : : » 21,950, .0 0 
Cowans, Ltd. . : 1,949 0 O 
Consolidated Telegraph Construction Co. 1,893 0.0 
British Westinghouse Co., Ltd. $316 .0. 20 
HALIFAX. 
For erection of a house at Hand Carr, Luddenden Foot. Mr. 


T. H. Tyson, architect, Fountain Street, Halifax, 
T. Wild, Luddenden Foot, mason. 
J Kershaw & Sons, Mytholmroyd, joiner. 
J. Robinson, Luddenden Foot, plasterer. 
J. Brown, Luddenden Foot, plumber. 
Total, £514 145. 7d. 


HASTINGS. 
For the laying of water mains and the supaly and fixing of 
hydrants and fire valves, &c., at the new workhouse, Ore, 


BRUNTINGDON. 
For the erection of a post office at Huntingdon. 

Bes 
G. Riches . £3175 °o oO 2S 
J. Parren & Son . 2,707. OO — 
J. Guttridge 2,697 0:07 250 ommm 
Siddons & Freeman 2,417. O06 47 ~.Onrg 
F. Geddings 2,387/204-0 40 0 0 
G. Wrycroft & Sons ; +. 222 One 54 00 
Redding & Son . ; 's, 2,2TOmowng 96 0 o 
F. R. Thackray & Co.,, Ltd. - 2,137 10 0° 140 5.00 
W. Howard : . 2, 1028s sno 75 18 o 
E. W. Beech 2,040 0 O 20-0. {6m 
G Page& Son . 2,012 =3@0 74 Tt 
M. J. Allen & Sons 1,894 16 o 65, ‘One 


A— Credit. old materials, 


IRELAND. 
For erecting grand stand at athletic grounds, Cork, Messrs, 
W. H. HIL1, & SON, architects, 28 South Mall, Cork. 
D. DUGGAN, Phcenix Street (accepted) ; £550 0. oO 


For enlarging Flanagan’s hotel, Cork. Messrs. W. H. 
HILL & SON, architects, 28 South Mall, Cork. 


D. DUGGAN, Pheenix Street (accepted) , . £880 0 0 
For the erection of a sessions house at Larne 

J. Ferris - £1,465 Omg 

ID. McILGorM, ‘Larne, co. | Antrim (accepted) . 


1.445 0 0 


KENSINGTON. 
For the erection of a chapel of rest for the dead at Avondale 
Park and the entrance gates and piers in connection — 


Hastings. Messrs. JEFFERY & SON, architects, 5 Have- therewith. 
lock Road, peed: Building. 
Long . : » £303 19 10 T. Cruwys ; ; : - £1275 Oe 
Upfield & Son egos 1s oO F. Bryan x - r 1,150 Ome 
Merryweather 292 14 9 C. Dearing & Son . : : : B «. .1,c97 (Oc 
Blakeborough 291 II oO J. Shelbourne & Co. : : ; . 107k Te ae 
Glyde . : pee 905.04) <3 W. Nash . : ‘ : , : ‘ Iol4 0 oO 
SHAND & Mason, London (accepted) 4 g7230 '4° 6 W.-S. Beaton . ; ; "983 ona 
Small . . . . geeeeQ, "73.213 London & County Builders, Ltd. : 979 4 0 
Spiers & Son : 976 0 on 
HORSHAM. C. R. Price Ee 929 0 Oo 
For carrying-out drainage scheme at Billinghurst. Foster Bros.* 898 0 oOo} 
STREETERS & TODHUNTER (accepted) . 2eHAs305 0-0 Recommended for acceptance, . 


TD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS 
a BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD 
B B Ei Telegrams, ‘“‘ Snewin, London.” LON DON, E.C, 

—$—$—$—$—$— XK 


Telephone, 274 Holborn. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


cold eeae ALFRED FD W ALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq. London, Wz) Poca 
Leeds.” Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. jadi 


CONTRACTORS FOR ae SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &e. 
EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). | 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, ‘ Walkers, Con-reters, Pudsey.” 


Travelling Cranes 


For use in 
TIMBER YARDS, 
=) SAW MILLS, 
| STONE YARDS, 
SELF-SUSTAINING HAND-POWER FOUNDRIES, 


Also Makers of 


OVERHEAD ELECTRIC 
CRANES, 


OVERHEAD ROPE 


CRANES, : 
TRAVELLEW, CONTRACTORS’ YARDS, | ovenurap pLaTronm.. SINGLE GIRDER TROLLEY GRANE, 


In sizes from y to 10 tons. WORKSHOPS CENERALLY. CRANES. In sizes from 3 cwts. to 5 tons. 


VAUGHAN & SON, LTD., Royal tron Works, West Corton, MANCHESTER. 


Deis *“ VAUNTING, MANCHESTER.” Telephone, 5113 CEN ech 


TELEPHONE, POST OFFICE—NO. 4,258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE&CoO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council. &c. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free, 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


3 A STRAND, LON Down , WV .Cc. (inst 
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KENSINGTON — continued. LITTLEHAMPTON. 
Gates. For the erection of a Coronation drinking fountain on the 
London & County sce aed Ltd: ©. , i> £10300 Oo Common. Mr. H. Howarb, architect and surveyor. 
T. Cruwys : ‘ ; f ; 92 0 oO E. G. HOLLAND, Littlehampton (accepted ) . 2,205. 0 0 
W. Nash . 3 - - : . : 5 go Oo oO 
W. S. Beaton . : . : : : : 88 15 oO 
J. Shelbourne & Co. 5 4 : ; : 8610)'0 ys LONDON. j 
C. R. Price ' i ; . k } : 78 o o| For repainting, &c, the workhouse premises, Poland Street, 
C. Dearing & Son . : ; 2 ; ‘ 770 0 Oxford Street, W. Mr. WILLIAM LOCKWOOD, surveyor, 
Foster Bros.* . ; . ; : i : 75090 36 Gerrard Street, Te ad Avenue, W. 
Spiers & Son . ; : : ° : : 7705 0 W. Coleman. . - £1,030 II © 
F. Bryan . : Q : ; 2 73°00 ve R. mee : ; - : 2 z - 1,000 4 11 
Borough engineer’s estimate, Je 80, * Recommended ites | : \ ; ‘ : ; i 738 oe s 
for acceptance. Johnson & Manner (a AG °o Oo 
LAMBETH. M. Pearson : : ‘ 5 ; : é 542 0 O 
: 2 ; Warburton & Son . : : 7 i : 498 19 5 
For the construction of an overground convenience for ladies P. McCarthy a 5 
and children at Vauxhall Park, South Lambeth Road. Wolkiston. Bros: ; : : ‘ SN? pee 4 2 
Mr. HENRY EDWARDS, borough engineer. Ainge : ; c ; ; : ‘ pen € rs 
en. Oz aa, Som els vite ¢ £es4 Pe Proctor & Sons : oe Ace Lae 304 rz. 50 
ee Sen SEAS ee tr TOY oo x 3 SMITH & FRENCH (accepted) . cake a92° 0° § 
T. Lapthorne & Co. . 738 o o| For additions to works, for the Oxychlorides, Ltd, Kilmorie 
B. Fincu & Co.,, 82 Giocdece Road, Lambeth, Road, Forest Hill, S.E. Mr. JOHN Jas. DOWNES, archi- 
S.E. (accepted) . : ; 728 0 0 Cae 199 Lewisham ig Road, London, S.E. fr 
all Bros. . : : 915 0 oO 
{Ape W. O. Collingwood - 7 ; : : : 985.0. C 
. Seika BEStins - ; : , : 2 L8a5,-.0" 0 
For the erection of three wooden shelters on Woodhouse | Foy supply of about 2,000 tons of te best blue Guernsey 
Ridge. granite spalls, free from outcrop, at Notting Hill. 
SMITH & BLAND, Kirkgate (accepted ) ; -£195 0 oO A. & F. MANUELLE, 57 Gracechurch Street, E.C., 9s. 9d. 
For cleaning-down, painting, &c., the interior and exterior of Dem LCi alae nerG )- 
the Meanwood Road baths. 
J. GAUNT, New Wortley, Leeds (accepted) . : BLS [O%e0 nee MACCLESFIELD. 
e ad) aio? 4 For painting the outside wond and ironwork at the cemetery 
For cleaning-down, painting, &c., the interior and exterior of lodges, mortuary chapels, &c. 
the Seacroft and Becket Street hospitals. A. E. WILLIAMS, Macclesfield (accepted ). 
: Seacroft Street. 
L. Cook & Co., Gathorne Terrace, Seacroft MANCHESTER. 
hospital (accepted) . : ; . ‘ - £50 9 8| For erection of a goods shed at Trafford Park for the Lanca- 
Becket Street. shire and Yorkshire Railway Co. 
L Cook & Co, Gathorne Hy ees Becket Street E. TAYLOR & Co, LTD, Ebor Street, Littleborough, near 
‘hospital (accepted ) - : : : Pea vot ter eve’ Manchester (accefied ). 


Tre BATH STONE FIRMS, L™. 


“OOLITE, LONDON” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. caw, no, 


“‘OOLITE, BATH.” 
*“OOLITE, PORTLAND.” L. & S.WR., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
““OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” Head Offices: BATE. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 

MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. oh¥S Pz & 


QUARRIES wor ait®® | QUARRIES. 
g 
MONK’S PARK. ge. {ud Rs BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. Wee See COMBE DOWN. 


CORNGRIT. Qo* ac To be STOKE GROUND. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. gee o™ WESTWOOD GROUND. 
Be craced BRADFORD poe 9’ obtained only of PORTLAND Reéisfered 
TRADE MARK. : .) The Bath Stone Firms, Ld, | . TRADE MARK 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


OETZMANN & CO. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road.) 
60 & 61 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN; 75 UNION STREET, RYDE. 
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Handsomely Inlaid Sheraton 


i Bureau. Axminster Door Mat. — — ¥ a 
‘a drawers. writing-flap lined with leather, Handsome Designs and Colouring. i Glook, age Handsome, Oarved) Chinaaicints 
1¢ interior ge 8 eg A 6in. w ide, 30 in. by 15 in. : 33 in. by 15 in. In case, 11s. od. « Aquarium” Curio Case, with plate 
4 n Soh 3s. 9d. each. glass top, sides, and shelf, £3 7s. 6d. 
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MATLOCK. 


ST. AUSTELL. 


For the erection of four 20-feet purifiers, connections, steel roof | For the erection of two dwelling-houses, St. Austell, Cornwall. 


and lift for oxide, for the Matlock and District Gas Com- 
pany, Ltd. 
CLAPHAM BROS., LTD., Keighley (accefied ). 


NORTH BERWICK. 
For supply of about 1,400 yards of 12-inch cast-iron spigot and 
faucet main pipes, &c. 
MACFARLANE, STRANG & Co., LTD., Lochburn 
Ironworks, Glasgow (accepted ) 7176341 7 


OUNDLE. 
For the erection of the administrative block of an isolation 
hospital, fencing, drainage, &c. 


W. Howard . £2,090 19 O 
J. Parnell & Son 2,037 16+ I 
J. Bridgefoot & Son . 1,870 0 O 
J. Lucas : 1,850 0 O 
G. Henson 1,8c8 0 O 
C. Pettit : 1,724 10 © 
SIDDONS & FREEMAN, Oundle (accepted ) 1,710 0 O 
RASTRICK. 
For street works at Lillands, Rastrick, Brighouse. Messrs. 


G. & G. H. CROWTHER, engineers, 38 New Street, 
Huddersfield. 


J. BALMFORTH, Woodview, Elland, Yorkshire (accepted). 


RIDGE. 


For rebuilding The Old Guinea. Mr. PERCIVAL C. BLow, 
architect, 7 London Road, St. Albans. 


W. Sharp . 41,907 0 O 
Miskin & Son . 970 0 O 
J. Bushell . ; : ; ; : L rO3o 107 nO 
Borr Bros, Park Street (amended and ac- 

cepted) . ‘ ; 995 0 O 


ROCHDAGE. 


For street works in Philip Street, between Milkstone Road and 
Deeplish Road, Rochdale. 
J. MOORE, 23 Entwisle Road (accepted). 


Mr..J. MUTTON, architect, Charlestown. 


Mason 
R. Clemes . £302 10 © 
R. Richards : . 268 10-6 
LOCKETT BRoOs., Bethel, St. Austell (accepted). 225 0 =e 
Carpenter. 
A, Bennett . ; : 170) OnaS 
J. Northcoote I50 0 0 
A. Mably . 134. 5.96 
J. HARRIS, Mount Charles, ‘St. Austell (accepted) 129 0 oO 
SCOTLAND. 
For the erection of parish cottages, Carr Bridge. 
Accepted tenders. 
D. Grant, Carr Bridge, N.B, joiner "Loo ton 
‘ Ferguson & Cooper, Newtonmore, NB, mason . 75 o 
J. Hay, slater : 29 14 
J. Hay, Grantown-on- Spey, plasterer : ‘ > eS 
J. Hay, plumber : Sas AG 
UTTOXETER. 


For the erection of new vagrant wards, attendants’ rooms, 
waiting-rooms, &c, at the union workhouse, Uttoxeter, 
and alterations to porters’ room. 

G. HODGES, Burton-on-Trent (accepted) . . £1,210 Oe 


WALES. 


For sewerage works, Maesteg. Mr. JOSEPH HUMPHREYS, 
engineer and surveyor. 


McKee & ete . £30,494 fo) 
J. E Evans : 20,602356 
J. O. Brien 29,237 O 
M. Thompson. 5 28,170 O 
A. Braithwaite & Co. 28,147 oO 
A. G. Collins . 25,380 O 
R. C. Brebner & Co. 25,027 O 
Barnes & Chaplin . 24,929 oO 
J. Riley 5 24,390 Oo 
G. Rutter 22,973 O 
E. H. Page . 21,657 oO 
H. Hick, * Reading (accepted cs 19,023 oO 
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FOR INSIDE OR 


applied over it. 


OUTSIDE. WORK. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
a SS 
ILLUSTRATIONS. WALES—continued. 
For additions to Llechwen, parish of Llanfabon. Mr. A. O. 
CATHEDRAL SERIES,_WORCESTER: CHAPEL OF ST. JOHN. EVANS, architect, Pontypridd. 
Morris & Thomas. é e ° : . £1,850 90 oO 
HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, FINCHLEY. J. Howells : : : : : ; ete 7O9,107 10 
$$ ______—_ E. Turner & Sons. : : ; ‘ 75540 -O 
DESIGN FOR TOWN HALL, PONTYPRIDD. Knox & WELLS, Cardiff (accepted) . 1,545 0 0 


For the erection of a Congregational church at Pontypool. 
Messrs. SwasH & BAIN, architects, Midland Bank 
Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

ee OOOowe=~=~qoeseeee—ea=_»«qwa>S>Ssoaoaoauaa===x-_ENqlerm”” LEADBETER BRrROs., Crindau Joinery Works, 


Albany Street, Newport (accepted) : £4,197 0° 0 


THIRKLEBY CHURCH, YORKS. 


WALES— continued. 
For the erection of twenty-five dwelling-houses at Llanbradach. 


Mr. GEORGE KENSHOLE, architect, Station Road, Bar- WIRRAL. 
goed. For the construction of the Fender Valley outfall sewer. 
Davies & Francis . : ‘ - : 35,625 © © Messrs. BELOE & PRIEST, engineers, 13 Harrington 
J. Lewis . ‘ ‘ : : : 3 » 5505 “© -o Street, Liverpool. 
ei ost) . = ea OO) tieem Son. . «© «+ «+ « +£53,600 0 0 
J. Howells . : : ‘ : ; Bet cts Sa Bo) J. Byron . : ‘ : \ i ‘ . 51,107 0 O 
eres. 4 = aye OO) ees. lll ltl 40,813 ITO 
Meeesiowells sews O75 0 0 Bennie & Thompson . . . . « 40,682 19 6 
THOMAS & HUGHES, Llanbradach (accepted). 4,668 15 0 S. Johnson & Sons . ‘ : : } . 35,873 0 O 
Meresnapcott «se tll lt 4425 OO Rae SOS. 5 we Ce Ce 35,231 0 
For the erection of schoolroom and classrooms at the rear Johnson & Langley : : . 5 34,05 1312—.5 
ot Wesley chapel, James Street, Ebbw Vale. Mr. R, L, Bower Bros. . . . . . . 34,698 0 o 
ROBERTS, architect, Abercarn. G. Read & Sons. : : : é fo 34,000. 0140 
Meo. foster . ; , : F - £1,185 0.0 A. Kellett & Sons, Ltd. . ; : ‘ o9532,017 908 0 
J. Morgan : 5 ‘ 6 3 : i 7012 O-20 H. S. Buckley. : ; : : j meagekeznta. 9 
D. W. Richards : ; F} ; 72 O05 Seo W. Roberts. . . . . . . 29,699 9 Oo 
Smith Bros... : : ; ; , : 8970. %0)-O Gasiell yf: : : : ; : ; ¢ 28,386,1L 4 
J. Newcombe . : 5 ; é Se EGO NO eo J. THomas & SON, Oxton (accepted) .  . 28,0co O O 
S.T. Davies. ; ; : : : . 0 612-0 40 J. Ainscouth & Son, Gladwick, Oldham (with- 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Cwm, Mon (accepted). 885 0 Oo drawn) a ase 9 AMEE ed Pally © 20,547255 °7 
Gaen Bros. ; f : : : : ; S770 Oo 
W. Marsh& Sons . F F ; : .* =875)u0 to 
For completing eight houses at Victoria Terrace, Ebenezer, 
Carnarvon. Mr. HENky THOMAS, architect, Castle Ditch, Our attention has been drawn to a little discre pancy which 
Carnarvon. appeared Jast week in our account of the opening of the new 
H. D. Jones : ; : : . : » £846 0 0 Biltic and Shipping Exchange, which we spoke of as having 
Roberts & Williams . ; ‘ : ; . 810 0 o| been built on the site of the old Baltic. The old Baltic, 
JONES Bros, Pontnewydd, near Carnarvon however, was of course situated in Threadneedle Street, some 
(accepted ) : : : ‘ ; : . 578 © o | little distance from the site of the new building. 
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‘*MARMORITE.” 


A NEW decorative material of wide potentiality is being intro- 
duced to the English building world by the ‘ Marmorite 
Artistique” Syndicate, of 30 Great St. Helens, who on 
Wednesday gave an exhibition of specimens at the Trocadéro 
Restaurant. ‘“Marmorite” is a by-product of glass with an 
admixture of iron (the latter having a toughening effect), and, 
as its name implies, it bears a strong resemblance to marble, 
from which indeed, zz sz¢z, it would be indistinguishable. It 
can be made in any colour and practically to any size, takes a 
high polish, and is susceptible of ornamentation either incised 
or applied in any style. Admirable effects are produced by 
figure or other painting ; and for outside application the colours 
can be burnt in and the decoration thus rendered indestructible. 
Among the examples shown were a fascia and piers, each in 
one piece, for a shop front, and decorated panels in a variety of 
styles, amongst them being a large number adapted to the 
purposes of advertisement, a use to which the material lends 
itself in a marked manner. “ Marmorite” is eminently artistic 
in appearance, and possesses the additional advantage of being 
comparatively inexpensive, its cost, which however, of course, 
varies with the amount of applied ornament, being about 100 
francs per square metre. 


TRADE NOTES. 


ARROLITHIC paving has been selected for the new surgery 
at His Majesty’s dockyard, Devonport. 

THE steelwork of the Falkirk Theatre, near Glasgow, will 
be almost entirely composed of Differdange beams supplied by 
Messrs. H. J. Skelton & Co, 71 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. It 
is believed that a great saving in space, certainly in cost, will 
be effected by this means. 

WE are informed by Messrs. G. M. Restall & Sons, o 
Birmingham, that they have appointed Messrs. E. R. 
Burtt & Sons, of the Lime Works, Camberwell, S.E., to be 
their sole agents in London for their fireproof Adamantine 
plaster and metallic Albion cement. 

A LARGE clock, with Cambridge chimes, has been erected 
in the parish church of Ottershaw, near Chertsey, as a 
memorial to the late vicar. Messrs. John Smith & Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby, carried out the work to the 
general designs of Lord Grimthorpe. The same firm are 
making a large clock for Accra Church, West Coast of Africa. 


area 

MEssRS. BENHAM & Sons, LTD, of 66 Wigmore Street,, 
ask us to mention that all the kitchen fittings at the new 
Baltic Exchange have been supplied by them. Everything has 
been done in the most up-to-date style, and the fittings include 
a large central hot-plate for coal, steam-boiling pans and 
vegetable steamers, a coke grill, various hot plates and other 
fittings, extensive steam-carving tables for the serving-room, 
and various other fittings for still-room, sculleries, &c. 

THE Yost Typewriter Company, Ltd., have recently taken, 
in hand the task of providing the great ocean liners with 
capable shorthand writers and typists, whose labour-saving 
abilities are, for a reasonable fee, placed at the disposal of the 
saloon passengers, First the Campania was fitted in this way, 
then [other vessels, and now the North-German Lloyd Com- 
pany’s fine new steamer, the Aazser Wilhelm II, has been, 
fitted with an expert shorthand linguist, with the most modern 
form of the Yost typewriter, The experiment will be watched, 
with keen interest by all concerned, 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


It has been decided by the Margate Vestry to apply for a 
faculty for the enlargement of Holy Trinity Church and the 
provision of a peal of bells, ; 

THE Macclesfield Town Council have called in Mr. R. E. W. 
Berrington, M_I.C.E, of Westminster and Wolverhampton, to. 
advise in connection with the sewage disposal of the borough. 
Mr. Berrington has also been instructed to report as to the 
sewerage and sewage disposal of Littlehampton. 


VARIETIES. 


ON the 25th ult. the Bishop of Southwell dedicated the. 
hamlet church at Cressbrook, in the parish of Tideswell. The 
new church is of the Early English style of architecture. . 

MR. WILLIAM E, FARRER, engineer and sanitary specialist, 
informs us that he has removed his offices and showroom from, 
36 Cannon Street, Birmingham, to Star Works, Cambridge: 
Street, Birmingham. 

THE new buildings for the Lichfield Grammar School, in 
the erection of which the present Dean of Lichfield and Mr. 
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R. P. Cooper, of Shenstone Court, have been actively interested, 
and which cost between 9,00c/. and 10,coo/., were opened on 
Tuesday. 

‘THE annual meeting of the Liverpool Engineering Society 
was held on Wednesday evening at the Royal Institution, 
Colquitt Street, Liverpool. Mr. E. S. Wilson, the retiring 
president, occupied the chair. In presenting the report of the 
twenty-ninth session the committee had pleasure in announcing 
an increase of membership, forty-three having been added, as 
compared with thirty-eight in the previous session. This 
brings the total membership of the Society to 514, including 
406 ordinary members. The accounts showed the Society to 
be in a flourishing condition, there being a substantial balance 
jinhand. The report was adopted. 


THE death occurred on the 21st ult. under painful circum: . 


stances of Sir Thomas Thornton, LL.D , town clerk of Dundee 
Sir Thomas was seized suddenly with illness while in the High 
Street the previous afternoon, and losing consciousness, never 
recovered. He had had great influence in the affairs of the 
city for the past forty years, and was one of the best-known 
men in Scotland. Born in 1829, he was admitted a solicitor in 
1851 and was knighted in 1894. He wasa lawyer of eminence, 
and was as well known at Westminster as in Scotland. 


Mr. H. C. LONGSDON, managing director of Messrs. W. 
Summerscales & Sons, Ltd, the well-known laundry engineers, 
of Keighley, has just been the recipient of a handsome silver 
dessert service in recognition, of his valuable services as Mayor 
for the past three years of Keighley, Yorks. It bears an 
inscription as follows:—'‘This service of silver plate was 
presented to Mr. Henry Crofts Longsdon, J P., and his_ wife, 
Annie Longsdon, mayor and mayoress of Keighley in the 
three eventful years 1899-1922, by some of their many friends, 
in grateful recognition of the energy and hospitality by which 
their term of office was made memorable.” 

WE have received’a copy of the thirty-third annual issue 
of the City of London Directory (W. H. & L. Collingridge), 
which as usual presents a mass of useful information. The 
section relating to the public buildings of the City contains 
details as to the history and structure of the bridges and the 
better known of the City churches, and a brief, account of some 
of the halls of the Livery Companies. The street improve- 
ments of the*year are indicated in the large coloured map. 
There have been many alterations in the streets of the City 
during the last twelve months. Among the principal additions 
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may be mentioned the opening of Broad Street Place, the 
erection of the New Baltic in’St. Mary Axe, the new Birkbeck 
premises in. Holborn, important buildings in Old Jewry, King” 
William Street and-Threadneedle Street, and the further 
extension of Lloyd’s Avenue. In addition may be noted the 
demolition of Newgate Prison and Christ’s Hospital, and the 
extension of the City boundary in the Ward of Farringdon 
Without. ; 

THE executive of the British Fire Prevention Committee 
announce its arrangements for the impending session, which 
will comprise some fixtures of more than ordinary importance. 
The International Fire Exhibition at Earl’s Court, which has 
been organised under the auspices of the British Fire Preven- 
tion Committee, will be opened by H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, K G., on May 6 noon. The committee’s testing opera- 
tions will recommence at their private testing station on June 1, 
and will this year comprise several tests with floors and parti- 
tions. The International Fire Prevention Congress, convened . 
by the committee, will be opened by the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor on July 7. The associations of the chief officers of 
professional fire brigades hold their annual meeting in London 
at the invitation of the British Fire Prevention Committee on 
July 9. The National Fire Brigades Union will arrange its 
annual competitions in connection with the International Fire 
Prevention Congress to commence on July 10. The Interna- 
tional Fire Brigades Council will meet, at the invitation of the 
committee, on July 11. 

AT the annual general meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, held on Tuesday evening, Mr. J. C. Hawkshaw, 
president, in the chair, the result of the ballot for the election 
of members of Council for the sessional year 1993-4 was 
declared as follows :—President, Sir William H. White, K C.B., 
D.Sc, LLD., F.RS.; vice-presidents, Mr. Francis William 
Webb, Sir Guilford L Molesworth, K C.I.E, Sir Alexander R. 
Binnie and Dr, Alex. B. W. Kennedy, F.R.S. Other members 
of Council :—Mr. Cuthbert A. Brereton, Mr. John Brown, 
C.M.G. (Cape Town), Mr. R. Elliott Cooper, Lieut.-Col.R E. B. 
Crompton, C.B, Mr. W. J. Cudworth (York), Mr. C. W. Darley, 
Mr. G. F. Deacon, Dr. Francis Elgar, f}RS., Mr. W. R. 
Galbraith, Mr. G. H. Hill, Mr. J. C. Inglis, Mr. G. R. Jebb 
(Birmingham), Mr. T. C. Keefer, C M.G. (Ottawa, Canada), 
Mr, J. A. McDonald (Derby), Mr. W.. Matthews, C.M.G, the 
Hon. C. A. Parsons, F RS (Wylam-on-Tyne), Mr. A. Ross, 
Mr. W. Shelford, C.M G., Mr. Alexander Siemens, Mr. H. C. 
Stanley (Brisbane, Queensland), Mr. John Strain (Glasgow), 
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Sir John I, Thornycroft, LLD, F.RS, Prof. W. C. Unwin, 
B.Sc., Mr. F. R. Upcott, CS.I1, Sir Leader Williams (Man- 
chester) and Mr. A. F. Yarrow. : 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK. 


ON Wednesday afternoon their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales visited Kensington for the purpose of 
opening the new premises of the Royal School of Art Needle- 
work, which have been erected on a corner site having a 
frontage to the Exhibition Road and another to the Imperial 
Institute Road. The opening, ceremony took place in the large 
hall on the first floor, where there was ‘a large gathering of 
notabilities, among those present being the Duchess of 
Somerset, the Marchioness of Winchester, the Countess of 
Derby, the Countess of Ancaster, Sir Henry Fowler, MP., 
Sir Philip Magnus, Sir Henry Roscoe, the Hon. W. F. Danvers 
Smith, M.P., Sir Edward Poynter, Professor Herkomer, Mr. 
Val Prinsep, Mrs. George Alexander, Mrs. Edward Stern, the 
Hon. Alexander Yorke, and Captain Burmester, the secretary. 
The new building is erected from designs by Mr. F. R Wade 
in late Renaissance style From the entrance hall, which is 
pillared and vaulted in graceful style, a marble staircase leads 
up to the principal showroom on the first floor. This extends 
the whole length of the building, and has a south aspect, and 
above this is the principal workroom Both rooms are lighted 
by large and numerous windows. The remainder of the build- 
ing includes a number of convenient showrooms and class- 
rooms and other necessary offices. 


DECAY OF METALS. 


AT the meeting of the session of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers held on Tuesday, April 21, Mr. J. C. Hawkshaw, 
M.A, president, in the chair, the paper read was “ The Decay 
of Metals,” by J. T. Milton:and W. J. Larke. 

The durability of metals under the conditions in which they 
were actually used was of great importance, and must always 
receive as careful consideration from engineers as questions of 
strength or cheapness. Copper, brass, gun-metal and other 
alloys were chosen for use on account of their durability, but 
even these metals were sometimes found to corrode or decay 
under seemingly obscure conditions. It was to cases of such 
decay and to a discussion on their probable causes that the 
paper was devoted. 


The following examples of the decay were adduced :— 

1. The pitting of the tubes of marine surface condensers. 

2. The decay of brass or yellow-metal bolts in composite — 
vessels, and in the under-water fittings.of iron.and steel ships, 

3. The decay of the brazing metal in copper steam-pipes. 

4. The deterioration, as distinguished from oxidation, of 
cast-iron used for parts of marine engines, and also for other 
appliances which were in frequent or continuous contact with 
sea-water. ; ‘ : ; ; 

5. The decay of some propellers made of the patent bronzes — 
when fitted to copper-bottomed vessels. = 

. In the case of condenser tubes, it.was apparent that some of © 


' the metal became eaten away into holes, while in the other cases — 


mentioned the metal appeared to retain its original form. The 
authors termed the former action “corrosion,” and the latter 
“decay. : 
Chemical analysis of the decayed portions showed that a 
change had occurred in the composition of the metal, but did - 
not explain why its strength and properties were so’ completely 
modified. It showed that in copper-zinc alloys the process had — 
been mainly one of dezinckification, or loss of zinc, while in 
cast-iron, part of the iron, and possibly also of the manganese, 
had disappeared, the whole of the graphitic carbon remaining. — 
Although the decay of copper-zinc alloys had been known — 
for many years, the first published research into its cause 
appears to have been made by Professor Arnold, who in 1898 
investigated the case of the failure of a marine boiler steam- 
pipe. He pointed out that the brazing-metal of the pipe, when 
microscopically examined, was seen to possess a duplex struc- 
ture, similar to that of Muntz metal, both constituents being — 
definite chemical compounds of copper and zinc, but one richer 
in copper than the other; and he attributed the decay to local 
galvanic action set up between these constituents, whereby in the — 
first stage the one less rich in copper becomes dezinckified, and 
subsequently that richer in copper also lost its zinc, the whole ‘ 
then becoming a spongy mass of copper. ~ 
Microscopic’study showed that the Muntz metal tube-plates, - 
rods, &c., illustrated in the paper had been subject to similar — 
decay to that pointed out by Professor Arnold, and also that in | 
the decay of cast-iron the complexity of structure doubtless led | 
to the same result, the decay in this case advancing along the — 
lines of the graphite plates and leaving the phosphide eutectic 
portions till the last. : 
This explanation of local galvanic action, however, did not 
account for the corrosion and decay of condenser-tubes which: 
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» made of an alloy not having a duplex structure ; nor did 
xplain why cast-iron in some cases did not decay, even 
ough its composition and structure were the same as in 
1 cases where decay took place. 

Sondenset-tubes were usually made of an alloy consisting 
ominally, 70 per cent. copper and 30 per cent. zinc. The 
niralty specification was, not less than 70 per cent. copper 
I per cent. tin, the remainder being of zinc; while one of 
large mail steamship companies, as the result of consider- 
experience, had the tubes made of 78 per cent. copper, 21 
cent. zinc and I per cent. tin. 
These were nominal. compositions, for commercial copper 
zinc were rarely pure. If the impurities became uniformly 
ised through the mass of the alloy it would still be homo- 
eous, but if they had a tendency to segregate, as it was well 
wn some elements did in steel, there would still be such 
t of uniformity as might set. up local galvanic action and 
‘to local pitting or corrosion. Segregation was not only 
ible during the solidification of the alloy in the original 
ing, but might also occur while the metal was at a high 
perature during the operation of annealing, which was 
ral times repeated in the course of the drawing process. 

if segregation occurred during’ solidification only, the 
ying process would cause the impure portions to be much 
gated in the direction of the tube’s length, and the resulting 
osion would be seamy, whereas if it occurred also to a 
ked degree during annealing, the corrosion would affect 
e rounded areas. Examination of the insides of condenser- 
25 revealed cases of deep corrosion of both kinds ; but in 
‘tion it was seen that the general surface of the inside of the 
s had become partially dezinckified to an extent sufficient 
ause it to crack when the tube is flattened. 

In order to determine whether the various impurities which 
commonly present in copper-zinc alloys do tend to segre- 
or diffuse during annealing, some experiments, detailed in 
appendix, were made. These experiments incidentally 
wsome light upon the changes of structure which Muntz 
al, and also the 70-30 copper-zinc alloy underwent, due to 
nges of heat treatment. 

it was pointed out that considerable protection was given 
opper-zinc alloys, when exposed to the action of sea-water, 
the practice, adopted by the Admiralty, of requiring the 
ition of at least 1 per cent. of tin to all such alloys. 

[he conclusions arrived at were :— 

, Iron.—Beyond the very small portion which doubtless 


existed in a state of solid solution in the brass, iron occurred in 
combination with zinc as small isolated particles, which were 
neither diffusible nor liable to segregation. These particles 
were probably a zinc-iron alloy. 

2. Lead.—A sma!l portion of this metal would also exist in 


-brass in a state of solid solution, but beyond the saturation 


point, lead did not diffuse into brass. A small proportion, 
however, in solid solution materially increased the liability to 
corrosion. 

3. Tin.—This metal could exist in small proportions in 
solid solution in brass and in Muntz metal. In the latter it 
probably. entered into both. micro-constituents, but when 
present it certainly occurred in the one which was richest 
iu zinc, as was shown by the protective effect it gave to this 
constituent against corrosion in sea-water. In larger quantities 
tin would also diffuse into brass, the extent of the diffusion 


. depending upon the temperature to which it was raised. 


4 Zinc.—Zinc alloyed with copper in all proportions, and ° 
if it was not uniformly distributed through the metal, it tended 
to become so by prolonged heating. 

Some experiments, detailed in a second appendix, were 
also made to determine the galvanic action between copper, 
iron, brass, Muntz metal, &c., when in contact with sea-water ; 
and other experiments showed that weak applied currents, 
when long continued, had a decided corrosive action upon 
copper and its alloys when immersed in sea- water, the amount 
of corrosion—with the same current—being greatest in those 
containing the highest proportion of copper. 

With a current of ooo1 ampere acting on an immersed area 
of 40 square centimetres in the case of Muntz metal, the 
wasting produced was confined to the dezinckification of the 
constituent poorest in copper; but the same current, acting 
upon 60 square centimetres of ordinary brass condenser-tubes, 
gave tise to a fairly uniform corrosion, both the copper and 
the zinc of the alloy being dissolved. 

{ Summarising the results of the investigation it would 
appear that— 

1. Decay was more frequent in metals which had a duplex 
or more complex structure than in those which were compara- 
tively homogeneous. 

2. Decay was due to a slower or less energetic action than 
that causing corrosion, and, moreover, it required an action 
which removed part only of the constituents of the metal, 
whereas corrosion removed all the material attacked. 

3. Both decay and corrosion might result from chemical 
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action alone, or from chemical and electrolytic action com- 
bined, : 

4, Pitting, or intense local corrosion, was probably often 
due to local segregation of impurities of the metal; but it 
might also in some cases be due to local irregularities of 
surface or structure producing local irregularities in the dis- 
tribution of galvanic currents. 

5. In the case of brass exposed to sea-water, tin was dis- 
tinctly preservative, while lead and .iron were both injurious, 
rendering the brass more readily corrodible. 
of the latter elements should therefore be 
possible in the case of all metal intended for 
contact with sea-water was inevitable. 

6. With a view to obtain a minimum of corrosion, the 
internal surfaces of condenser-tubes should be as smooth and 
uniform as possible, and in order to insure this the cast-pipe 
from which they were drawn should be smoothly bored inside, 
either before the drawing was commenced or in an early stage 
of the process, as was done in the manufacture of brass boiler- 
tubes. Soh ea as 

7. The experiments ‘with an applied. current show that 
electrolytic action alone, even where exceedingly minute cur- 
rents were in question, might result in very severe corrosion or 
«lecay. Every effort, therefore, should be made to prevent 
such action by careful insulation of all electric cables. Where 
galvanic action was inevitable through the proximity of dif- 
ferent metals exposed to the same electrolyte, the currents 
resulting should be neutralised by the application of zinc plates 
in the circuit, so arranged that they would be negative to both 
of the other metals, 
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for the opening which is fixed to take place at Whitsuntide. 
The old entrance and reading-rooms have been removed, and 
on the site has been erected a spacious and commanding 
building with a frontage of 73 feet to the Square, and a return 
front of 164 feet towards St. John’s Road. The theatre is 
built on up to date lines, and with all the latest improvements, 
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and patent exit doors provided. 
smoke-rooms are provided, and the comfort of the audienc 
has had every consideration, The principal entrance is in tk 
centre of the arcade. Polished mahogany doors filled wit 
glass will open into a very handsome vestibule, where marb) 
has been very extensively used On either side of the gran 
staircase, which, faces the entrance, are massive scrolls , 
polished alabaster supported on red marble bases, and ; 
each end of these are white marble seats. The gran 
staircase, constructed of white marble, and to be covere 
with a rich Turkey carpet, leads to the crush 
room, panelled and filled in white silk tapestries On eac 
side are small lounges, from which the wide but short corridor 
conduct to the dress-circle seats and the private boxes, . Th 
walls are covered with white Carrara marble, with plinths an 
bases of Emperor red marble. The floors are inlaid mosaic 
The ceiling is richly carved in raised plasterwork, with 
strikingly fine artistic panel in the centre, representing lyricz 
poetry, the side panels being treated with musical trophies an 
flowers. Over the entrance vestibule is the grand foyer, wit 
bar for refreshments. Mirrors and old prints will adorn th 
walls, and luxurious lounges and _ settees help to furnish wha 
will be a very delightful addition to the theatre. The uppe 
circle is approached by a wide fireproof staircase. The ceilin; 
is in the shape of an oval dome, formed into six painted panel 
representing music, painting, poetry, literature, dancing an 
comedy. The Buxton coat-of-arms, treated in monochrome 
on a gold background, will form a graceful feature over th 
proscenium arch. On each side of the proscenium are thre 
private boxes. The drop scene, painted. by Hemsley, has beer 
painted to accord with the genera! design. The.whole theatr 
will be brilliantly illuminated by the electric light, the’ fitting 
being specially designed to accord with the decorations, Th 
cost will be about 20,0004. a 
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THE British Consul at Naples, in his latest report, says tha 
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with linseed oil. The first invention of it by. Mr. Frederick 
Walton in England was brought out under the name of 
‘“Kamptulicon,” but the improved product received the name 
of Linoleum.” There are some fifty establishments in all for 
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yanufacture, of which thirty are in the United Kingdom, 
loying 2,500 hands, with a capital of over 1,000,coo/., ten in 
nany, many in the United States, a few in France and 
sia, and one in Italy. This last is at Narni, in Umbria. 
» a Lombard company with large capital buys up cork 
ngs and the soft cork which is taken from the younger 
, which grow in the groves by the seashore. They make a 
eum which is about half cork, and consume about 150 tons 
wk annually. They would do better business but for the 
vay rates, the rate from Milan to Narni being higher than 
from Milan to the centre of Germany. 
Vith the exception of Portugal, which is the principal cork- 
ucing country, the cork supply of the world is grown on 
Mediterranean littora], Spain, Algeria, France, Tunis and 
‘being the countries which produce it. None is grown in 
, or Asia Minor, and an irconsiderable quantity in Turkey 
Greece. Several of the Mediterranean islands, and notably 
ica, produce it in considerable quantities, the Corsican 
being included in the French returns. 
jtatisticians vary from 80,000 to 120,000 hectares in their 
nate of the land under this cultivation in Italy, but if the 
age is uncertain the value of the cork exported in 1900 is 
lally stated at 900,080 lire (36,000/.) besides the home con- 
option, which, in a wine- growing country, must be large and 
ytant. This remark applies to all the other cork-growing 
itries, except Algeria and Tunis, where the quantity of wine 
eand exported is small as compared with that of France, 
n, Portugal and Italy. 
*he industry represented is therefore a very interesting one, 
‘might produce very sensible benefit to the Italian Ex- 
uer if the matter were taken seriously in hand. In order 
) this effectually the State will probably have to protect the 
ing trees by re-enacting the old forest laws, by exempting 
under cork cultivation from taxation for a term of years, 
by creating nurseries from which private persons: may 
hase young plants at a reasonable price. Few owners are 
position to plant at their own cost, for it takes thirty years 
the date of planting before the tree can be stripped for the 
time, and even then the first crop of bark is too soft for 
lary purposes, and is useful only for packing fruit or 
ing into linoleum. After the first stripping the trees may 
enuded of their bark every five years, and they become a 
ible property. 
‘he want of statistics as to the cork production of Italy 
's how much this valuable crop has been neglected. 


Sardinia and Sicily alone produce the greater part of Italian 
cork, The Calabrian forests have been almost entirely de- 
stroyed, the trees having been burnt for charcoal, and even. 
Sicily imports a considerable quantity of cork both at Trapani 
and Marsala, and exports it at Catani. 

The trees may be reckoned to produce 13 Ibs. at 30 years of 
age, 53 lbs. at 50 years, and at 90 years as much as a hundred- 
weight. If, therefore, a tree is stripped every seven years, a 
better interval than five years, there would be a crop of bark 
from the same tree ten times between the ages of 30 and 93— 
that is to say, on the average the tree would produce 6 cwts. of- 
cork in 60 years. The trees will produce cork in continually 
increasing quantity until they are over 200 years old. 

_ In the year 1830 nearly all the cork used in the United 
Kingdom came from Italy, but since then the destruction of 
the cork-woods has caused us to seek other markets. The two- 
principal causes of the destruction have been the making of 
the trees into charcoal and their destruction by fire to produce 
potash, of which the wood contains a large proportion. A. 
German traveller writing recently on certain woods states that 
a company is exploiting them and carrying on a work of. 
absolute devastation merely to obtain the valuable ashes, and. 
that no one thinks of replanting the ground, which naturally. 
gets washed away owing to the absence of trees. 

Large forests containing a majority of cork trees are con- 
tinually being released from the forest laws, and there is a. 
great risk that the production of cork in Italy will soon be a 
thing of the past. In these days, when vast quantities of cork 
are used in the making of linoleum and in shipbuilding, its 
supply is a matter of primary importance. The great 
desideratum for the trees is land which contains potash, and 
the volcanic soil of Italy contains this in large quantities ; so- 
that land if not otherwise suitable might readily be prepared at 
a small cost by manuring it with volcanic ash, which is easily 
obtainable in inexhaustible quantity. 
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AT the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Professor W. E. 
Dalby read a paper describing the methods under which the 
education of engineers is pursued in America, Germany and 
Switzerland. Reference was first made to the fact that in 
England, with scientific progress, changing methods of manu- 
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facture, and the advent of electricity as a necessary part of the 
engineering equipment of every mechanical engineer, there 
has been scarcely any change in the recognised method of 
training engineers. In recent years, courses of instruction in 
the scientific principles of engineering have multiplied at the 
universities and at institutions of kindred types and equal 
standing from a purely engineering point of view. At the 
present time, therefore, there is no difficulty in obtaining a 
scientific training of a high character. The weak point in the 
system is the want of co-ordination between the workshops 
and colleges. Many employers look askance at a college-bred 
youth, and there is no doubt that many college youths quite 
deserve it. But not more so than many who are trained en- 
tirely in the works. It is too often forgotten that a college can- 
not give a youthability. All that can be done is to train what 


abilities he happens to bring to the college with him. Both in the’ 


States and on the Continent many of the specialised lectures are 
given by men in the full practice of their profession, and who 
are not regular members of the teaching staff. The best 
courses in this country are arranged on practically the same 


‘basis, but the longest being three years there is no time to’ 


develop the instruction into the specialised branches of 
engineering. At Boston, Cornell, Berlin and Zurich a student 
can get special instruction in the scientific part of locomotive 
and railway work. Not an institution in this country can offer 
similar instruction. The locomotive comes in for scant notice 
in the general course on the steam-engine. The advantage to 
railway companies would have been great if even one course 
ef instruction in locomotive engineering existed where a 
laboratury was arranged in which an actual locomotive could 
be tested ; such an establishment, for instance, as exists at 
Purdue University, or in connection with some of the locomo- 
tive departments of the American railways. The course, said 
the lecturer, should be arranged for men who have already had 
an undergraduate course of study and have served two or three 
years at a locomotive establishment. There is an essential 
difference in the method of training in America and 
Germany. In America the course of instruction is 
very exactly laid down, and the student is compelled to 
follow it step by step. Slight variations are permitted in the 
form of options, to use their term, in the later periods of the 
course. But whatever option is taken the student must go 
through with it. He gets his degree from the gradually 


accumulating results of terminal and sessional examinations, 
ending finally with a thesis. 


He is, in fact, put through a 


thoroughly well-organised species of educational drill, ay 
must work or fall out. In Germany the students of the 
great technical high schools enjoy the “ Academische Freiheit 
peculiar to the university system of that country. No stude 
is compelled to take any special course. For his convenien 
definite courses are arranged and laid down in the scho 
calendar, but the sequence of lectures therein state 
are not binding. There is in no sense a prescribed cours 
The courses are only recommendations, and students m, 
follow them or not. as they please. Degrees 4 
granted by examination, chiefly oral in character, by t] 
professors of the schools. At Zurich the course is part 
prescribed, partly selected. The American courses a 
more practical in character; they include more laborato; 
training than is recommended in the German course, a1 
devote a large proportion of the course to the teaching | 
handicraft skill. In Charlottenburg and Zurich no attempt 
made to teach handicraft skill, and the bulk of the training 
given in the drawing office, though in addition a considerab 
amount of time may be given to engine-testing. In bo 
Charlottenburg and Zurich a student finds himself at the en 
of his course with a degree or diploma, age twenty-three, an 
no workshop training except a year, which is insisted upon ¢ 
a preliminary to entry for some students at Charlottenbur, 
In America a student finds himself with a degree or diplom: 
age twenty-one, with what handicraft skill and worksho 
practice he has picked up in his college workshops. With thes 
assets he has no difficulty in getting further practical training i 
the large works of the country. Employers take him witho 
premium, and pay a wage sufficient for maintenance straigk 
away, recognising that his knowledge places him in a differer 
position to ordinary apprentices. In this way they get highly 
trained men into their works, and by their own observatio: 
soon discover whether the youth possesses, in addition to intel 
lectual acuteness, the qualities which go to make a successfi 
business man or a good organiser, and recruit. their sta! 
accordingly. The American, German and Swiss student start 
his course with a far better education on which to build than i 
the case with us. Much time is wasted at colleges here o 
teaching things which should have been taught at school... Th 
general opinion seemed to be that a course arranged so tha 
the winter months are spent at college and the summer month 
in the works is a desirable one, and one from which gon 
results may be expected, but no system will be of any aval 
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nufacturers. With their co-operation almost any system 
y be made to work. 


EAST SUSSEX ASYLUM. 


tg new asylum erected by the East Sussex County Council 
approaching completion. The Sussex Daily News gives a 
scription of the buildings, from which we take the following :— 

The estate lies about half a mile to the east of Hellingly 
tion. The electric railway, which will connect the institu- 
n with the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway, will 
ortly be finished. The main block of the building is prac- 
ally complete, and has only to be furnished to render it fit 
-gccupation. So satisfactorily has the work progressed that 
2 process of removing the patients to their new quarters will 
obably commence during July, and will proceed gradually 
til the whole of the patients chargeable to the administrative 
unty of East Sussex have been received. The numerous 
tached buildings are in a more or less advanced state of com- 
stion. Both the steward’s and medical superintendent’s 
sidences, which are on the left of the drive, are almost ready 
: their tenants. 

The church is probably the least advanced of any of the 
ildings. It is situate almost opposite the main entrance to 
e asylum proper, and will provide accommodation for several 
mdred patients. Some may be led to suppose that it is a 
-ce to send those mentally deranged to Divine service, but it 
ast be remembered that the bulk of the patients are not con- 
med lunatics ; their mental faculties are simply defective on 
rtain subjects, and thus, generally, the large proportion are 
rfectly sane to all appearance. Among inmates of asylums 
js quite possible to find men who are capable of discussing 
tionally every subject under the sun, and there is a marked 
d general tendency towards religious devotion. 

In the centre of a little copse is a small but perfectly 
uipped isolation hospital. The four “villas” which. are 
‘tted about the grounds for the use of the more useful and 
ss affected or better-behaved patients, who work in the fields, 
srkshops or laundry, are nearly finished. It must, however, 
. distinctly understood that there are to be no social 
stinctions. The “villa” system is employed for its curative 
jue alone. Each of these will accommodate thirty patients. 
larger “villa” is also in course of erection for the accom- 
odation of sixty children, who will receive as much education 


as possible in useful employments. A number of comfortable 
cottages have also been built on land immediately adjoining 
the estate for the use of married attendants. 

The largest of the detached buildings is the receiving 
hospital, which is situate about 500 yards from the main 
building, and will form the first stopping-place for the electric 
railway. It will contain accommodation for thirty male and 
fifty female patients. This represents the average proportion 
of lunacy among the sexes, for mental disease is more preva- 
lent among women than men. The receiving hospital is a 
feature of the asylum ; it is the first institution built for the 
purpose in England, though at some other asylums detached 
buildings have been converted into receiving hospitals The 
hospital is divided into small wards, and here patients will be 
first dealt with. Here each individual case will receive careful 
attention. If there is a prospect of a speedy cure, the patient 
will not be sent to the asylum proper, but will be retained in 
the hospital until complete cure is effected and then discharged. 
In those cases where the mental trouble is of a more serious 
character, the patient will be removed to the main building as 
soon as the work of classification has been accomplished The 
masons have practically finished their work on this building, 
and workmen are at present engaged in placing in the windows 
and floors. 

In the asylum proper it will be possible to accommodate 
380 males and 460 females. The building is built on the 
broad-arrow principle. At the base are the workshops and 
offices ; the administrative block forms the centre bar, and the 
wards, which are in the shape of an irregular. bow, constitute 
the apex, which faces directly south. The principal entrance 
is in the centre of the base, and to the immediate right and left 
are the offices of the medical superintendent and his assistants, 
a committee-room and photographic room ; all these apart- 
ments are commodious and well appointed. The medical 
superintendent’s office is in telephonic communication with 
every part of the asylum, and here there is also placed an 
ingenious electric indicator by which the medical super- 
intendent can ascertain whether the night attendants are 
regular in their duties. The indicator is worked by “tell-tale” 
clocks, which are placed in each ward. 

A layman would naturally wonder if the photographic room 
is for the benefit of patients who are amateur photographers, 
Though patients are encouraged in healthy recreations, photo- 
graphy is not one; but nevertheless it plays a useful and im- 
portant part in facilitating identification—which naturally is 
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attended with considerable difficulties where there are so many 
patients—and in indicating what progress is being made in 
‘each individual case. The progress or cure of the disease, as 
the case may be, is accurately reflected in the face. 

The floor of the corridor leading from the main entrance is 

of prettily designed mosaic, and there is a handsome dado of 
‘ornamental tile. All the other corridors are paved with a new 
‘composition called “ papyrolith,” the chief ingredient of which 
is wood pulp. It has a warm reddish colour, and as its surface 
‘is brightly polished the general effect is decidedly good. The 
-advantages claimed for it are that it is practically noiseless, 
impervious to water; that being without cracks and joints, there 
'isno opportunity for the secretion of dirt or disease germs, 
and that it is also fireproof. Whether it willstand the supreme 
‘test of wear has yet to be ascertained. The workshops running 
-along the base are virtually finished, and the same remark 
-applies to the administrative block which forms the centre of 
the “arrow.” 

The kitchen would be quite worthy an up-to-date London 
hotel. It is a large, well-lighted apartment, and splendidly 
equipped with ovens and ranges, steam-jacketed carving 
‘tables and pans for making tea, coffee, beet tea, &c. In an 
adjoining room are appliances for boiling vegetables, and a 
large steam cupboard for potatoes, while a third room is to be 
used for the cleaning of the vegetables. Every reasonable 
means will be taken to insure the patients receiving their 
meals hot, and when it is remembered that the main building 
alone will accommodate 842 patients it may be easily 
imagined that this task will be onerous indeed. The food will 
be conveyed to the different wards by a cleverly constructed 
trolley, and. will be passed out of hutches at each end of the 
kitchen, opening on the male and female quarters respectively. 
The upper portion of the trolley is composed of hot-water com- 
)partments for the food, and these may-be removed, and the 
itrolley adopted for conveying linen to and from the laundry. 

There is also a model bakehouse, fitted with two of Perkins’ 

“patent steam ovens and kneading machines. The laundry is 
likewise thoroughly up-to-date. There are really tiiree distinct 
laundries under one roof. In the larger one the patients’ 
“ordinary linen will be prepared, and two smaller ones will be 
vused for officers’ linen and foul linen. Each laundry contains 
smodern machinery, driven by electricity, for washing and 
‘mangling, and they are also fitted ‘up with drying cupboards. 
There is a spacious drying-ground paved with asphalte. 

The nurses and male attendants’ quarters are situate at 


pressure steam in large gilled radiators. 


large apartments, which may be used as recreation or Sitting) 
rooms. The chief nurse has separate apartments, and a billiay, 
table will be put up in the men’s wing. The men’s rooms wj 
be well furnished and made as comfortable and homely | 
possible. At the time our representative paid his visit | 
number of women were engaged in the nursés’ wing in makin 
underclothing for the patients. 

In the centre of the administrative block is the recreatio 
hall, which is the largest and certainly the most handsom 
room in the building. The hall is lofty and well lighted, th’ 
windows being fitted with pretty-coloured glass, and is pre 
vided with a stage and dressing-rooms complete. It is easij 
approached from either wing, and here patients will be entey 
tained with amateur theatricals, concerts, dances, &c.,all of whic. 
have a marked tendency towards aiding the’ physician in hj 
cure, . oy 
The building has been rendered fireproof as far as possible’ 
and every precaution has been taken against fire. Hydrant. 
have been fixed at cenvenient places all over the building, an 
in case of an outbreak it would be only necessary to connect ; 
hose, so that several jets of water might be directed to a fir! 
in the space of a very few minutes. A fire-brigade yj] 
probably be formed among the attendants in due course, but ; 
steam-engine will not be necessary, as there is sufficient pres 
sure to send water over the highest portion of the building, | 

“The County Council met with a great disappointment i 
failing to obtain water on the estate, although boring operation: 
were carried toa great depth. Consequently the asylum ha 
been connected with the Hailsham waterworks, which ar 
working an inexhaustible supply of pure water The tanks are 
placed in a tower which rises to a height of 120 feet. The 
three tanks each have a holding capacity of 25,000 gallons, an¢ 
the elevation is sufficient to carry to all parts of the build 
by gravitation. ; 

The whole of the buildings are lighted by electricity 
the light is produced on the premises. The electric work 
fitted with absolutely modern plant, and the power for dr 
the electric cars will also_be generated here. Although 
are fireplaces in most of the wards the heating will be by 
The boiler-h 
fitted with two large Galloway boilers, which is considered 
be the best boiler on the market. 
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THE WEEK. 


reEw weeks back we published an illustration of 
swspaper Buildings in Gilbert Street, close to the Strand. 
) action by the lessees has given occasion for a declara- 
nof Mr. Justice ByRNE respecting an implied grant to 
ht, a claim which is generally difficult to determine, and 
this case (7inancial Times v. BELL) has led to a suspen- 
in of building operations for a year anda half. In 1896 
agreement was entered into by a Mr. MacRae for the 
xction of printing works and offices, and on the com- 
‘tion of the buildings he or his nominee was to be granted 
long lease. As the site was close to King’s College 
dspital he was threatened with an action for interference 
hh light and air by the trustees, To avoid litigation he 
rchased from them an adjoining plot of ground. The 
ildings were subsequently demised by him to the com- 
ay who were plaintiffs. Their contention was that the 
joining plot, part of which had been sold to the 
fendants by Mr. MacRae’s executors, was to be kept as 
cant land, in order that there might be no interference 
h the light and air of Newspaper Buildings. The 
intiffs’ claim was based on an implied obligation. Mr. 
stice ByRNE held that when Mr. MacRae purchased the 
sant ground from the trustees he was not acting as agent for 
: plaintiffs, although no doubt he was director of the com- 
ay and held a large number of shares. Nor was there any 
dence of an intention to keep ground vacant for which he 
dio,ooo/. Hehad not entered into any agreement to that 
xct. There could be no implied grant of right to light 
less at the time of the transfer of his interest in the 
ninant tenement the grantor was in a position to make an 
yress grant of the easement over the servient tenement. 
‘the present case the grantor of the dominant tenement 
ino such right over the servient tenement as to entitle 
ato make such an express grant or to create a right to 
tess of light. His lordship therefore dismissed the 
jon with costs against plaintiffs. An inquiry was also 
nted as to the amount of damages due to defendants by 
suspension of their building operations. The case is 
great importance in the laying out of building estates. 
s too often taken for granted that certain plots which for 
occasion may be laid out as attractive open spaces will 
ays remain in that condition, as if the owner of an estate 
st have no thought beyond the interest of those who buy 
Iding sites. Unless there is a clause guaranteeing that 
und is to be reserved and remain vacant the Courts are 
ind to hesitate before accepting implied grants, even when 
more is claimed than an easement. 


THE recent litigation between Brighton and Hove has 
de it clear that in arrangements about drainage 
Tiament and other authorities are disposed to make 
‘eral orders without having any definite idea of what is 
‘templated, as if sewers were elastic and could be easily 
‘pted to meet all contingencies. Another case which 
| not rest on private Acts, but on the Public Health Act, 
| been heard before Mr. Justice SwInFEN Eapy, but only 
tially, for all that was claimed wasa declaration that the 
‘ers on a private estate could be connected with the 
‘er of an urban council. Section 22 of the Act says :— 
‘he owner or occupier of any premises without the 
irict of a local authority may cause any sewer or drain 
‘n such premises to communicate with any sewer of the 
tl authority on such terms and conditions as. may 


‘agreed on between such owner or occupier and such local | 


‘1ority, ur as in case of dispute may be settled at the 
jion of the owner or occupier, by a court of summary juris- 
lion or by arbitration in manner provided by this Act.” 
ts probable when the Act was drawn it was expected that 
“premises ” would only consist of a house or two, but 
‘e is no limit about the number. ‘The owners of a large 
te in Northumberland, which was to be laid out for 
ding, claimed the right to use the Gosforth sewer. 
Urban Council were advised that such a series of 
rs as was contemplated would be outside the scope of 
jon 22. An action was brought by the owners in the 
a above stated. 


| 


large system of sewers was shown on the plan, and if 
carried out a large volume of sewage would have to pass 
through the Gosforth sewer, which might be of insufficient 
capacity. Having no facts before him his lordship 
declined to make a declaration, or to deal with the legal 
points. From his lordship’s resolve it is evident that the 
right of the owner or occupier of any premises to drain into 
public sewers on complying with the regulations of the 
local authority has some limitation. The owners can have 
recourse to arbitration or toa court of summary jurisdic- 
tion, and it will be well to have so important a subject 
thoroughly considered. 


A MEETING will be held at the Mansion House on 
June 29 to inaugurate the fund for commemorating the 
services of the late Sir Henry Bessemer, whose process 
for the manufacture of steel has led to the cheapening of 
the material and its employment in building construction. 
It is proposed to erect, and if necessary to endow, a 
department for metallurgical teaching and research work in 
connection with the University of London, equipped for 
the testing of ores and metallurgical products by modern 
methods, and for the investigation of new methods and 
processes. If possible it will also be arranged to have 
international scholarships for post-graduate courses in 
practical work in connection with proposals now under the 
consideration of the Board of Education. If sufficient 
funds are obtained it will be seen that much more will be 
accomplished than the raising of a memorial to BESSEMER 
alone. Indeed, it would be an advantage if by scholarships. 
or in some other way the services of other men in con- 
nection with the steel industry could be commemorated. 


THE Glasgow Dean of Guild Court has been able to 
assert its authority over no less a potentate than the 
Postmaster-General. It was proposed to erect a parcel 
post-office in Waterloo Street, but the postal authorities 
believed it was not necessary to comply with the usual 
regulations incumbent on ordinary citizens. Accordingly, 
no application was made for authority to build, and no 
plans were lodged in the Dean of Guild Court. All that 
was done was to seek authority to enclose and occupy parts 
of the streets adjoining the site. Some owners of property 
objected on the ground that there was no information about 
the length of time during which the streets would be occu- 
pied or closed. The Glasgow Master of Works also 
objected, for the closing of streets, he held, was only 
allowable in connection with a license to build, which had 
not been granted in this instance. The Lord Dean of 
Guild, having considered the subject, says that the Post- 
master-General claims that he is not subject to the juris- 
diction of the Dean of Guild or bound to apply to him for 
a warrant to build, but admits that the Dean has a common 
law jurisdiction in regard to the occupation of streets. It is 
new to the Dean of Guild to hear that he has a jurisdiction 
in regard to the public streets of the city apart from and 
without reference to any warrant for the erection of build- 
ings. The Lord Dean, therefore, dismissed the petition of 
the Postmaster-General, and allowed costs to those who 
opposed the petition. The point is interesting, for in 
England it is generally understood that ‘‘any building, 
structure or work,vested in and in the occupation of any 
part of His Mayrsty’s Government” is exempted from the 
customary regulations for building. 


A NEw street was recently constructed in High Wycombe 
by Lord CarrIncTON and presented to the dorough as a 
memorial of the late QUEEN. It was decided that the new 
municipal buildings should be erected in Queen Victoria 
Road. Premiums of 100 guineas and 25 guineas were 
offered for designs. Mr. T. E. CoLLcuTr was appointed 
assessor. By his award the first premium goes to Messrs, 
JoHN J. BaTEMAN, CHARLES E BaTEMAN & ALFRED 
Hate, of 81 Edmund Street, Birmingham. ‘The second 
premium was awarded to a design sent by “F. H,” of 
10 Cheyne Row, Chelsea. The third position was assigned 
to Mr. J. Epwrn Forses, 21 Waterloo Street, Birmingham, 
and the fourth to Messrs. WILLES & ANDERSON, of Adam 


Mr. Justice SwiInFEN Eapy said a! Street, Adelphi, London. 
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Types oF CostruME: ENGLISH, SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES, ae: 


PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—I. 
HE Archbishop of CANTERBURY must have surprised 
many of the guests at the Royal Academy Banquet 
on Saturday when he said:—‘I should rejoice to see the 
painter’s skill again at work more freely within our church’s 
walls. Nay, I look forward hopefully to the time when that 
noblest and most inspiring form of bright adornment may 
be again so widely used that our churches shall once more 
be aglow with colour, and shall contain, as churches did in 
days gone by, some of the greatest pictures of our greatest 
men.” Last year there were a few paintings which could be 
used for the adornment of ecclesiastical buildings, but this 
year, no doubt owing to the absence of all encouragement, 
the number is diminished to one, and this is likely to be 
passed over, for it bears the title Zze Zraztor. It is a 
representation of the Last Supper, by Mr. G. E. Hicks, and 
is inspired by the words, ‘“‘ Lord, who is it? ... He it is 
to whom I shall give a sop, when I have dipped it.” The 
picture is small in size. Instead of following the precedents 
of Italian and other old masters, the subject is treated 
realistically, or, in other words, it is suggested that the 
disciples and their Master were reclining at the simple meal. 
here is no nimbus, and the Saviour’s head is covered by 
the hood of His mantle. It might be an ordinary supper of 
poor men but for the alarm on the face of Jupas and the 
small money-bag before him. That so small a work should 
alone exemplify Christian art amidst so large an assemblage 

of paintings is a commentary on the Archbishop's speech. 
The liberal use of old myths of pagan origin is an 
indication of the tendency of public taste at the present 
time. Greece rather than Palestine is gaining ascendency. 
The influence of Lord LricHton has not ceased to be 
effectual, for there are other artists who endeavour to follow 
hisexample. It must be acknowledged it is no freak of our 
day to regard mythology with affection. Mr. DRaprr’s 
Prospero Summoning Nymphs and Deities, which is a design 
for a ceiling painting, suggests the Elizabethan precedents 
for such subjects. Iris, CERES and the imperial Juno 
Herself were at the call of the magician. Mr. Draper’s 
work, if carried out as indicated, will be an ornament to 
the building containing it, but it is odd to find the Drapers’ 
Company preferring nude figures to draped. The J77s of Mr. 
J. M. Swan, who is clad in yellow gauze and white, is, we sup- 
pose, the many-coloured messenger of PRosPERO, who with 
saffron wings diffused honey-drops and refreshing showers. 
Sir W. B. RicumMonp, in his Phaeton» Sunrise, shows howa 
myth could have originated. When viewed from a distance 
the sun-god in his chariot drawn by upsptinging horses 
might be taken for the outline of a golden cloud. That is 
a concession to modern scepticism, but a Greek would 
prefer the old arrangement of Guipo as seen in his Aurora, 
as being more in keeping with his thought. The Echo and 
Narcissus and Psyche Opening the Golden Box, by Mr. 
J. W. WaTERHOUSE, possess rather more of the antique 
spirit. ‘The artist’s little women have a simplicity recalling 
the antique, but there is a risk of their becoming insipid 
through continual repetition. We may suppose that 
PsyCHE was more curious than wise, and that EcHo was 
foolishly enamoured of a shepherd. There are, how- 


ever, mythic beings less languid and more worthy 
representation. The Svvens, by Mrs. E. NorMant 
are evidence that in ancient as in modern tj 
cannibalism was a cause of vigour. The women a 
excellent condition. They vary in flesh tones from E 
sirens, for they seem to belong to a sunny clime, but 
also are accompanied by relics in the form of bones fre 
recent meal. Would not details of that kind be b 
omitted from both pictures? Mr. ArtTHUR Hack 
Leaf-drift might be sirens or nymphs lying asleep an 
leaves, but while the lady artist is careful to have ro 
contours Mr. Hacker is not afraid to be anatomically 
The Pyrrha of Horace, which Mr. J. W. Gopwari 
picts, must have been related to the sirens, for the p 
votive offering after his escape from ber was dedicated t 
sea-god. Inthe picture we have no suggestion of the 
near the sea, for this graceful figure prepares hersel 
victory in Rome. It is well to have an_ illustr 
of Horace, whose limited collection of poems abo 
in subjects that might with advantage be utilised. 
There are legends of a later sort which have 
employed this year. Mr. Joy’s Mower of Wifely Pat 
is the GRISELDA of CHAUCER, whose history was told to 
by PerrarcH, who may have taken it from Boccat 
But evidently it relates to a remoter age when more 
princes lived. Mr. Joy’s princess belongs to the 
family as Mr. WATERHOUSE’s mythic beings. She seen 
much of a child, we are not surprised at the meekness 
which she abdicates her position as a wife, and made 
parations like the meanest servant for her successor. 
is represented in the act of stripping herself, and there 
simplicity about the scene which adds to its pathos 
suppose there never was and never will be a time w 
people eager to drink of the water of Lethe Mr. 
KENNINGTON has presented the legend with good é 
but his picture with its semi-nude figures was not suffic 
valued by the hangers, for it is placed too high. 
President, in his Cave of the Storm Nymphs, has am 
version of the subject he used last year. His being 
not be Greeks, but they are of the same species :— — 

Fair as their mother foam, and all as cold, 
Untouched alike by pity, love or hate ; 

Without a thought for scattered pearl or-gold, 

And neither laugh nor tear for human fate. © 


The light is strong upon the figures, and they are pal 
with unquestionable accuracy. ‘Every trinket or bit of dé 
has also photographic fidelity ; but the picture is acade 
although on a small scale, and we think more will be th 
of the treatment than of the subject. We may 
mention the Wymph of the Pool, by Mr. Percy Gipps, 
The Music of Pipe and Brook, by Mr. WETHERBE ya 
examples in which imagination is exercised. 
Ancient history would likewise appear to be growin) 
obsolete. People do not believe in the veracity of th 
records, and the incidents narrated have rarely the ¢ 
of the myths. Mr. T. R. Spence has had the courage 
show Zhe Surrender of Capua, 210 B.C.: Passing Roum 
the Poisoned Cup. It recalls the scene of the white-robec 
senators of Rome, seated immovable as statues and await 


Re 
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g the arrival of the barbarians, But at Capua, or rather 
aserta, the invaders were Romans,‘and the Campanians 
ere likely to have preferred richly-coloured raiment. It 
as not an heroic deed they were engaged in, for death at 
e hand of the lictors was inevitable. It is well to find 
ye artist who is not afraid or ashamed to be considered an 
storical painter. The care taken with the architecture 
erits recognition; so noble a building is rarely seen 
yeanvas. Mr. MatrHew Hate’s Zhe Congueror’s Horses 
really an important historical picture, for it depicts 
ie Norman cavalry leading their horses through the sea 
Pevensey on December 28, 1066. According to the 
ironicles the archers landed first, then the cavalry in 
yats of mail with helmets of polished iron, and bearing long 
id heavy lances and two-edged swords ; they were fol- 
wed by the pioneers, carpenters and smiths, who on land- 
g erected three wooden castles; and last of all came 
uke WiLLIAM. The spectator is supposed to view the 
my from the English coast. There is a good deal of 
reshortening required in representing the horses, but the 
tinting is so dexterous that difficulties which had to be over- 
me are likely to be ignored. If informal it is spirited in 
tion, and the instinctive gaze of the horses on the strange 
ad before them has a realism which merits recognition. 
cavalry incident which took place some seven centuries 
terwards is observed in Mr. JoHN Cuar.ton’s Rossbach. 
he charge in question is memorabie, for, as the Baron DE 
)MINI says, ‘“‘un pouce de terrain, un instant perdu,” 
ould have enabled the Allies to form their line ; but 
2EDERICK THE GREAT’S instructions were precise. The 
ovement was directed by SerpLitz, and was so sudden 
t. CHARLTON is justified in showing the majority of the 
‘uadrons as impulsively shouting. 
Records of some modern historic events are to be 
rserved on the walls. Mr, ERNEST CrortTs portrays the 
neral of Queen Victoria, and has vividly realised the 
pressive spectacle as it passed along Piccadilly. A part 
Mic procession on Coronation Day has been selected by 
r. J. B. Beapite. Mr. Bacon’s subject is the Homage- 
wong, Westminster Abbey, when the late Archbishop of , 
ANTERBURY succumbed to the excitement of the occasion. 
he three pictures possess qualities in common, and it 
ould be well if they could be placed together. 
| We presume the painting, A/rs. Szddons in the Studio of 
7 Joshua Reynolds, by Mr. ORncHARDSON, should be con- 
lered as an historical work. The first President of the 
pademy was an admirer of theactress, and it is not unreason- 
le to believe that she might vary the tedium of a sitting 
7 a little declamation, especially as nearly all those present 
sre in some way connected with the stage. Mrs. SIDDONS 
is cast off the heavy robe worn when she was painted, 
twhich Sir JosHua’s name was to appear. She stands 
id ina simple, tight-fitting gown of white, and yet becomes 
ipressive, for, with her arms extended above her head, 
e looks like a priestess proclaiming the wrath of the gods 
ainst some evildoer. As a contrast with her tragic figure, 
tsee Mrs. JoRDAN seated—not the comédienne of later 
ars, but the actress who was perfect in Ophelia, Helena 
d Viola, and who, as CHARLES LAmp says, spoke the 
irds of her parts as if they were watered by tears. 
‘aother portrait-painter’s work is commemorated in Mr. 
( C. Hinpiey’s Rembrandt. We see the painter, in 
isplendent costume, before one of those old ladies 
10 seemed to be favourite sitters with him, but who 
es not enjoy her position. Did some actress pose for 
It is not the princess that most 


|r. Boucuton’s Jmogen ? 
laders of the play create for themselves and to whose 
jath and beauty so many of the dvamatis persone are 
ade to testify, but the attitude is easy, if suggestive of the 
ge, and although the Roman chiton is more fresh than 
‘ts to be expected when worn by one who for two nights 
gether made the ground her bed, yet that also recalls the 
ige. But we must not be hypercritical when artists 
‘pear to consider that SHAKESPEARE spells bankruptcy 
‘them. 

| Mr. VAL PRINSEP is one of the few painters in whose 
rks there is no iteration; he does not care to remain 
+ the same groove two years in succession. Last year he 
inted Zhe Virgin at Bethlehem; this year, Venetian Women 
ter their Day's Work. He professes to have drawn 
ispiration from Dre Musser’s expression, “Dans Venise 
+ rouge,” but THftorHILE GAUTIER was more conformable 


to local colour when he said, “notre appartement faisait 
partie d’une simple maison crépie de rose, comme la 
plupart des maisons de Venise.” We find a group of 
Venetian women, some of whom are clad in red or red artd 
black, harmonising with the walls. Two or three are asleep, 
and there is a general air of content at the day’s toil being 
over, although it was no doubt short. It is not often that 
so large a picture in which red is the prevailing colour is 
equally reposeful. Instead of diminishing the effect of 
the pictures around they appear to be more garish. There 
is, however, a risk that so masterly a work from its simplicity 
may be undervalued. The Venetian labourers look 
dignified if compared with the JVomads, a group of gipsies 
with their horses and waggons which Mr. STANHOPE FORBES 
has contributed. It is also quiet in treatment, and all the 
figures are modelled with power ; it is, however, true to 
nature, and the unclean wanderers can never be considered 
picturesque unless by the aid of accessories which do not 
belong to them. Another incident of country life is 
Mr. Macpetu's Lunch at a Coursing Meet. It is rarely of 
late we see a picture which wholly satisfies by this artist. 
Parts approach perfection, but there is always something 
counteracting. The luncheon is merely an accessory, as it 
were, for it is seen in a barnin the background. ‘The 
prominent figure is a handsome girl with a basket of 
sandwiches, on which a splendid hound is pouncing. 
There are colours in the girl’s dress which are trying 
to the sight. The figures are not well combined, and yet 
many portions are excellent. Admirers of the artist will 
probably prefer the etching by him of the picture which is 
in the Black and White Room. A single figure by Mr. 
Macsetu, Zz the Smugglers’ Mist, is found amidst strong 


| rivals in the third gailery, and is worthy of the position. 
We see 2 dark-haired woman in a scarlet jacket on a cliff 


surrounded by mist and engaged in drawing up small kegs 
of brandy. Modelling, colour. and finesse are united. 
It has for neighbours a brilliant view of the Venice canal 
by Mr. Henry Woops, a Pot-Pourri by Mr. Appey, in 
which we see an abundance of rose leaves heaped on white 
clothes on the floor, as-well as on the table in a room that 
was once a crypt and has been lately whitewashed, an act 
of vandalism which we hope is imaginative and 
required only for pictorial purposes. Sir ALMA-TADEMA 
in Silver Favourites proves by his dainty girls in 
ancient Roman costume, his fine marble piscina with its 
graceful curves, and his dark blue sea, that his hand is as 
dexterous as ever. Mr. E. J. GREGORY is again exasperating 
in his Rediviva: Great-Grandmother’s Wedding Dress, a 
girl not remarkable for beauty, wearing a big bonnet and 
a white embroidered dress to her own satisfaction. Mr. 
G. D. Lesiim is, as usual, without any enterprise, for Ze 
Lily Pond seems to be a part of a series with which we are 
long familiar, There is a boat lying close to steps and 
children wearing the white, grey and blue dresses we 
have seen before. The masonry, bank and water are old 
acquaintances. If groups of spectators are to be taken 
as a test, Zhe Prodigal Daughter, by JOHN COLLIER, 
should be considered as one: of the prominent pic- 
tures of the exhibition. Last year the artist showed a 
plague-stricken woman made more ghastly bythe faint 
light in which she was seen. This year we have a humble 
room, illumined by a small paraffin lamp, invaded by 
a brigandish young woman who stands with her back against, 
the closed door. The entrance we suppose was so sudden, 
neither the father nor the mother knows how to act, and 
whether she is to be welcomed or rejected. ‘The sig- 
nification of the picture is perhaps enhanced by the suspense, 
but the effect is also increased by the strongly-marked light 
and shade due to the lamp. Mechanical results produced 
in that way please certain observers from their definiteness, 
but they are generally followed by a reaction, and Mr. 
CoLLIER is too able an artist to depend upon them. 
Another picture which will excite attention is Mr. Byam 
SHaw’s The Fool who would please Every Man—an illus- 
tration of Aisor’s fable. The rustic who was so amenable 
to advice carries the beast that should carry him in what 
appears to be a market-place, thronged with men, women, 
children, soldiers and civilians. Every figure is painted with 
care and has a distinct characterisation. The colours 
have to be varied, but the effect is not disagreeable. 
It may- not exemplify pictorial composition in the 
usual acceptation of the phrase, but there is no doubt 
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of its thoroughness and spirit. Another work no less 
remarkable is Mr. J. C. Dottiman’s Mowgli made Leader 
of the Bandar Log. Wis Kismet of last year was a revela- 
tion of unexpected power, and this year’s picture is still 
more remarkable evidence of development. The monkey 
has. often appeared in paintings, but in this picture we 


have a host of them engaged in the important duty of 


selecting a leader. The legend may have been familiar 
for generations in India, for we cannot suppose It 1s a 
sarcasm ona elective assemblies. Mr. DoLiMan has, at 
least, gone through his work seriously, and not one of the 
little beings can be considered ridiculous. MowG., the 
boy familiar with elephants, realises his helplessness, but 
no look or act leads his observers to imagine he is 
unworthy of the onerous post, and he deserved the honours 
he received from the elephants for his bravery. The 
picture is undoubtedly the most original in the exhibition, 
and the lighting recalls the scene of the conference. Strong 
light of another kind is exhibited by Mr. La THANGUE 
in his Mowing Bracken, which is presumably a Sussex 
incident. But three of his four pictures are derived from 
Provence. Zhe Provencal Winter will make many people 
desirous to escape to a land where roses and fuschias grow, 
oranges abound, and the seasons appear to be reversed. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA.* 

MONG the auxiliaries of literature the index-maker 
was always one of the least appreciated. This is easily 
explained. <A great many, if not the majority, of books are 
at most read through once and are rarely referred to after- 
wards. When a work was to be carefully studied the 
reader was advised to prepare his own index toit. Knowing 
how little value was set upon his labours, and the poor 
price paid for it in most cases, the index-maker often 
scamped his abstracting. Indeed, it was an opinion 
among publishers as well as some classes of readers that 
the shorter the index the more it was efficient. Many of the 
most important English books are *not even provided with 
a brief index. Stuart Mitvr’s “ Political Economy ” is one, 
his father’s “Analysis of the Human Mind” is another. 
There is only an insufficient index to the “ Logic,” and, in 
consequence, summaries have been brought out to serve 
instead. In some instances it may be said that inefficiency 
arose from independent thinking, as in that of MILL, but 
writers who have had to depend’ upon the authority 
of books have suffered so much from the absence 
of indexes, or through those which are imperfect, they 
have been careful to provide against similar charges 
being made against themselves. CarLyLE often used 
very strong language on the subject, and he not only 
attached an index to each of his works, but they were 
all collected and rearranged in a separate volume. Without 
an index, remarks FuLier, ‘‘a large author is but a 
labyrinth without a clue to direct the reader therein. I 
confess there is a lazy kind of learning which is only 
indical, when scholars (like adders which only bite the 
horse’s heels) nibble but at tables which are cakes Lbrorum, 
neglecting the body of the book.” There is no class of 
book which does not gain by a clue of the kind. Dr. 
Jounson, who probably performed a good deal of urknown 
dradgery over indexing, wrote to RicHarpson, the novelist, 
suggesting one for “Clarissa.” As he said :—“I wish you 
would add an zzdex rerum, that when the reader recollects 
any incident he may easily find it, which at present he 
cannot do, unless he knows in which volume it is told; for 
‘Clarissa’ is not a performance to be read with eagerness 
and laid aside for ever, but will be occasionally consulted 
by the busy, the aged and the studious.” RicHARDSON is 
still without his index, in common with all his successors, 
except CHARLES DICKENS, to whose writings there is an 

index-dictionary which is an invaluable aid. 

With a work so comprehensive as the “ Encyclopzedia 
Britannica” an index is indispensable. It was objected 
that by adopting the alphabetical arrangement for a work 
of that class a treatise on any subject had to be broken 


* An Index to the complete Lxcyclopedia Britannica, being the 
eleventh of the new volumes which constitute in conjunction with the 
existing volumes of the ninth edition the tenth edition of that work. 
(Published by the Z¢7es, London.) 


into fragments. 


The. index, however, gives some com- 
pensation, for it collects the parts and thus enables a 
reader to co-ordinate them into a whole. The advantage 
is also gained of being directed at once to the ‘particular 
matter about which one may be seeking knowledge without 
undergoing the labour of reading through a’ long arficle. 
It may be said that, apart from ‘its utility as-a guide, an 
index to an encyclopedia enables a reader to be impressed 
with the extent of knowable things in the world, and 
although he may not be able to take all knowledge as his 
province, he can conceive its vastness and diversity) In 
such indexes, as SHAKESPEARE foresaw, ‘ thére is seen the 
baby figure of the giant mass.” It is difficult to explain 
how this is done in the multiplex volume before us 
without reprinting at least a page. ‘But it may be 
indicated in an imperfect way by a comparison of a 
few items of the index of the ninth and tenth edition 
cf the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica” with that ofthe 
eighth edition, which was prepared by the Rey. J, 
Duncan. The more modern work consists of 1,058 closely 
printed pages. As there are five columns in each we 
have 5,290 columns of small type. In the index tothe 
eighth edition there are only 928 columns. If we régard 
the different sizes of the type we may calculate that the 
jatest index contains at least six times as much matter as its 
immediate predecessor. The increase is partly owing to 
the more systematic and exhaustive’ manner of showing 
respect for details; but we must also remember that in 
the yzars which have elapsed between the publication of 
the two indices knowledge has grown from more to more 
to an unprecedented extent, and that all the advances are 
recorded in the ‘‘ Encyclopzedia.” It would be a profitable 
task for any student to compare the two carefully, for in 
that way he would come to understand what modern 
omniscience involves. But a slight effort may be’ made by 
glancing at some of the headings relating to architecture 
and building to suggest the character of the work. The 
test, no doubt, is as inadequate as the old pedant’s brick 
was to represent his house, for it cannot be asserted that 
architecture as a fine art has made extraordinary progress, 
and in building the old ways are still respected. In the 
index to the eighth edition architecture is treated under the 
following heads; we omit the references to volumes and 
pages :— = 

Architecture—French Academy of; Mexican; Peruvian; 
Chinese ; Egyptian; Nubian; Hindu; Grecian ; Roman ; 
Italian; Gothic or Pointed; principles of architectural com- 
position ; glossary of terms; Assyrian; of Pompeii; Spain; 
America; Alison on the beauty of Grecian; Coulomb’s eS 
problems relating to; improved by the Crusades; its position 
among the arts; Lombard style; garden architecture; in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, &c. See Arch, Building, Carpentry, 
Chimney, Dome, Free Masonry, Roof, Stoné Masonry. S 


In the new edition the following articles are given:— : 


Architecture—Anglo-Saxon; Arabesque; archzeological dis- 
coveries; Assyrian; Babylonian; bibliography; Byzantine; 
Chinese; on coins; colour in; of Coptic churches; Cyclopean; 
Egyptian; Elizabethan; and ethnology; Etruscan; French; 
Georgian; German; glossary; grotesque in; Indian; iron 
work; Jewish; Medizeval societies; megalithic ; modern 
English; modern European; and music; Norman; orders; 
Palmyrene monuments; Persian; Phoenician ; prehistoric; 
pyramids; Raphael; Renaissance; Ruskin’s works; Saraceay| 


ai 


societies; street; Tudor; Vitruvius’s work; Zodiacal symbols.— 
American; ancient; sky-scrapers.—Gothic; England; France; 
Germany; Italy; Spain; transitional style —Greek; Corinthian; 
Doric; early; Ionic —Roman; Colosseum; columns; domestic; 
orders. 


On building in the eighth edition the following articles 
appeared :— =), 

Building—Transmission of sound by stone; deadening of 
sounds in rooms; calc-tuff as a building stone; Purbeck and 
Portland stones; expansion of building materials by heat; 


strength of different kinds of wood; and of stone. a 


It should be remembered that men _ like Tuomas 
YounG, TREDGOLD and ASHPITEL contributed articles on 
construction, some of which were found in the earlier 
editions as well. But what different proportions does 
building assume in the index to the latest edition: — 

Building—and architecture; beams; brickwork; cabinet- 
making; carpentry; casements; cements; clubs; architecture; 


| 


« 


- 
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‘cost of, in London ; floors; gasfitting; gilding; glazing; house- 
“painting; joinery; joints in carpentry; legislation concerning, 


U.K.; masonwork; materials in Rome; method in Paris ; 
modelling; mouldings; mural decorations; paving and draining; 
plasterwork; plumberwork; protection. against fire; railway 
cuttings; sawyerwork; slatework; smithwork; stairs; steel con- 
struction, N. York ; stone joints; ventilation; in United States. 
Building stones :—Dartmoor granite; Haute Savoie, France; 
classification of. | 


_A single article sufficed for archzology in former 
Now there are special articles on various periods 
as well as on remains in several countries, or in other 
words, the science has attained twenty times the former 
magnitude. 

It is, however, when we consider topics of a different 
kind that progress. is more manifest. Electricity, for 
example, needs three columns of the index. Steel, for 
which ten lines sufficed, has now nearly a column. The 
importance of sanitary science in our time, as compared 


with that of Dr. LerHasy and Dr. LANKESTER, is revealed 


by the index. Even in subjects belonging to metaphysics, 
psychology, logic and philosophy in general we realise how 
the intellect has been active. Political science, if not as 
certain. in its conclusions as physical science, demands 
almost as much attention. McCuLiocn. would . have 
thought the world was near its end if he saw the number of 
articles which relate to socialism and communism, as if he 
had not repeatedly denounced them in former editions of 
the ‘‘ Encyclopedia.” Theology also could not resist the 
forces which have been at work. If not a progressive 
science, it is shown to be a widely related one, and is 
expected to be submitted, to evolution, development, 
symbolism, philanthropy, system, and to stand on a philo- 
sophical basis. There is, in fact, nothing in which men 
take an interest which is not found in the volumes, which are 
aniversal in their aims, and beyond all the preceding efforts 
come nearest to the ideal of ALsTEDrus, the Saxon, when 
he wrote :—‘‘ Encyclopedia est systema omniuin syste- 
matum, quibus res, homine dignz, methodo certa 
explicantur.” 


' THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN. 


By Percy L. Marks. 
CHAPTER -XI. 


5 VM OL. ART. 


A MONGST the numerous resources possessed by a 

designer for giving variety to architectural facades, 

the introduction of symbolic emblems and figures is second 
to none in value. 

By this means the intention of the building can be 

aptly expressed, even where it may be difficult to do so by 

the general lines of the facade, and without having to resort 


_ to the use of inscriptions as the sole means of interpretation. 


_- To mention two concrete examples—the first called to 
mind—the Trinity Almshouses in the Mile End Road, 
London, express their purpose in any case, and, aided by 


the symbols at the entrance, &c., convey the impression 
that the inmates have been associated with the sea— 


similarly with the sea-horse effigy at the Admiralty, London. 
Again, where on the facade of a building, a series of 


medallion portraits of artists is displayed, the natural 


inference is that the structure is an art gallery. 

But the use of symbols and symbolism (cvp/34\Aw—to 
throw or take with) has a much wider significance, and the 
subject is as interesting as it is ancient—almost archaic. 


Most names of people and places transmitted to us from 


discoverable and in other cases lost. 


thousands of years ago bear a hidden meaning—sometimes 
Whilst a journey 
Over this ground would be very attractive, it is not ap- 
propriate for this series, and must therefore be relegated to 
-some other occasion. 
Symbols admit of the following classification :— 
Those expressed in (a) names ; (4) digital numbers ; 
(c) animal forms; (d) colours; (e) geometrical 
diagrams ; (f) common objects ; (g) mythologi- 
cal forms; (%) vegetable forms. 
‘The first two classes will not -be enlarged upon in this 


series; but, in passing, the following examples may. be 


given :—Derivatively, the name Adrahkam means the father 
of nations ; the word Hebrew refers to descendants of. him 
who passed over into Canaan ; Mesopotamia refers to the 
district de/zween the waters. Respecting digital numbers, 
each one in turn has probably at some time or other been 
represented as of symbolic value. In fact, the sams-culottes 
and their fellow-citizens at the time of the great French 
Revolution went further, and would designate one. indi- 
vidual as “the man of 28th February ”—or of 1st April, as 
the case might be. | 

These two classes of symbolic possibilities do. not, 
however, come within the architect’s professional ken ; but 
when the succeeding classes are considered, a close connec- 
tion with the designer’s opportunities is at once observable ; 
the use of symbols—from -an architectural standpoint— 
being to embody ideas or to suggest ideas which the 
building itself should develop. 

But care must be taken that the symbol is neither 
involved nor too far-fetched, except in cases where a 
prescriptive use is attached ; for if a symbol is to act as 
an index to a building, it is useless to write it in a language 
that may not be understood. To give examples—every- 
one recognises the sign of the three golden balls as repre- 
senting pawnbroking, simply on account of its prescriptive 
force, for otherwiseit is not at all self-explanatory ; the 
fact that it is a reminiscence of the Lombards, who were 
the prototypical money-lenders, is not ‘universally known, 
and even then this is only an intermediate stage in the 
explanation of the symbol, which, pursued to its reputed 
origin, is to be found on the armorial bearings of the 
Mepici family, who included some of the wealthiest of the 
Lombard merchants ; the three golden balls on the coat 
of arms are said to be a punning device on the family 
name, for three golden pills. This is more than probable, 
as puns and acrostics have the complete sanction of 
antiquity to recommend them. 

If, on the other hand, a blindfolded figure holding a 
balance is seen on a public building, it requires but little 
perspicacity to understand it as symbolising Justice. The 
cat as an emblem of Liberty is not as apparent, though it is 
so recognised, and its position erstwhile in a niche in the 
wall of Newgate Gaol had a peculiar inappropriateness, 
tinged, perhaps, with malicious humour. 

There is one quality in art that has not been enlarged 
upon in this series, and, as a matter of fact, scarcely 
admits of diffuse treatment, and that is the quality of 
mystery ; nor is there any intention to do more than refer 
to it here to emphasise the objection to its use in con- 
nection with symbols; the latter, as above remarked, 
cannot be too luminous. Mystery has a value of its own 
in pictorial design generally, and in architectural design 
when concerned with religious and memorial buildings, as 
it creates or fosters a feeling of transcendentalism, which, 
under such circumstances, is appropriate. hy 

The art of obtaining an effect of mystery is consider- 
ably more negative than positive in its nature. Mystery is 
obtained by the suggestion of hidden possibilities, and the 
“dim religious light,” of which so much is made, is a 
powerful factor in perfecting a scheme where mystery is to 
play an important part. In Westminster Abbey there are 
vistas and passages as full of mystery as of beauty; and 
though there may be some who will disagree on the next 
point, yet the writer is free to confess that, for his part, 
numerous as his visits to St. Paul’s Cathedral have been, he 
cannot discover the slightest suggestion of mystery from 
any standpoint in the body of the building, except when 
gazing upwards into the dome. 

And it may be stated here that age is not a necessary 
attribute of mystery ; that it occupies a prominent place in 
relation to it may be granted, but that is all. In the case either 
of the Assyrian winged man-bull or of the Egyptian sphinx, 
if these were created afresh to-day, but line for line in full 
agreement with those in existence, the air of mystery would 
still be perfect. 

Colours have symbolic meanings, when used either 
independently of, or in connection with, common objects ; 
and as Heraldry has provided a method for representing 
the several colours, irrespective of actual pigments, archi- 
tects are able to make full use of them as symbols, if 


desired. 
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Briefly noted, the heraldic names and representation of 


colours are :— 
Red blazoned as gules. 


Blue Pane ALI 5 

Black Bernie yaa) 0 

Green Besant Cao 0 

Purples ,.v2ees ule: 

Gold Pet eae 6 0} 

Silver ota a TOUTS 

Orange ,,° ,, tenne. 

Blood-red,, sanguine or murrey. 


99 

Since the sixteenth century these colours have been en- 
graved on a system of lines and dots, said to be the idea of 
a certain Signor PeTrasancta. Thus (see fig. 74)— 
Gules (red) is represented by vertical lines. 
Azure (blue) + ,, horizontal lines. 
Sable (black) s 5, cross-hatching of the above. 
Vert (green) of ,, diagonal lines from right to left. 
Purpure (purple) _,, i do. from left to right. 
Or (gold) 5 
Argent (silver) Re 
Denne ( Orange) cia a. Ab age 
Sanguine or murrey <, 


,, the use of small dots. 

,, a blank shield. 

cross hatching of vert and gules. 
do. 


vert and purpure. 
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Heraldic Colours 
FIG. 74. 


It is sufficient, in concluding these remarks on the 
engraving of heraldic colours, to call attention to the fact 
that directions are read as from the position of the shield 
when borne by the owner and blazoned personally. 

A reference was made before in this chapter to the early 
use of acrostics. ‘These have not any particular architec- 
tural bearing, but “‘rebuses” have been not infrequently 
used as a variety of decorative sculpture. ‘The famous one 
of Prior Botton in the church of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, London, may be instanced. ‘This fine old Norman 
structure is situated in West Smithfield ; in the south 
triforium is Prior BoLToN’s window, a simple, shallow oriel, 
with stone-carved panels beneath the lights ; the central 
panel bears the semblance of a do/¢ driven through a fun. 
Another rebus called to mind is that of Friar Is_rp, where 
a man is portrayed sipping down a tree. 

In the succeeding pages are given two alphabetical lists 
of symbols ; the first indexing the symbols used, and the 
second indexing the characters and characteristics sym- 
bolised. In many cases the emblems that are used bear 
reference to one or other of the Saints, who, however, are 
but slightly dealt with in this series, though their symbols 
are used. Since preparing these lists, the writer has 
become cognisant of a book by Mr. E. A. Gopwin (‘Saints 
and their Symbols”), which enters with some degree of 
minuteness into that branch of symbolism, and which will 
prove a valuable work of reference for the purpose. For 
the present work, it is considered adequate to give a 
generally useful list, without trenching on the ground so 
ably covered by Mr. Gopwin. 

(Zo be continued.) 


IRISH ARCHAOLOGY. 


A SERIES of lectures has been given in Dublin by Mr, 
George Coffey, M.R.I.A.. Keeper of the Irish Anti- 
quities, National Museum, Dublin, on “ Pre-Christian Civilisa- 
tion in Ireland.” The lectures are in connection with the 
memorial of the late Miss Margaret Stokes.. In his opening 
lecture, Mr. Coffey said that within such a narrow limit of time 
as was at his disposal he could only give them a mere view of 
the fringe of this subject, and in commencing ke would try to. 
give them a general sketch of the Stone Age in Ireland. They 
had up to the present no definite facts as to when man first — 
appeared in Ireland, but they had evidence of the association. 
of man with the great Irish deer or elk. Ina cave in Water- 
ford a large number of bones of the elk had been found, and 
these bones had been split down-—evenly, and in the 
same cave sharpened stone implements had also been 
found abraded at the ends, thus proving’ that human 
agency had been at work. They had another portion 
of evidence as to the presence of man at this remote period— 
the configuration of the coast as they went north from Dublin. 
Beneath the raised beaches in many places were peat beds — 
containing the roots of old trees—yew and oak. In Down and 

Londonderry, the great flint counties of Ireland, there were 

many places covered with splinters of flint and the remnants of 
what were almost beyond doubt implements in the Stone Age. 

Since that time they would find something of the arts when. 

man gradually changed his habits from being only a hunter 
and raised crops and reared domestic animals. Mr. Coffey 

then caused to be shown on the screen a number of ancient stone 

axes, arrow-heads and various implements which were greatly 

admired, as were also the lecturer’s interesting description of the 

various stages in the chipping, grinding, sharpening and polish- 

ing of these primitive tools and weapons. Proceeding to deab 

with the cromlechs, or ancient burial-places in Ireland and 

elsewhere, Mr. Coffey pointed out that these peculiar struc- 

tures were, without almost an exception, erected either on the 

coast or a very short distance inland, more particularly where a 

river renders access from the sea an easy accomplishment. It 

was evident, he said, that the central parts of Ireland were 
covered with dense forests of yew and oak at that period. 

The lecturer also referred to several coast settlements of 
ancient people in the Stone Age, which had been definitely 

located, notably that at Whitepark Bay, where many valuable 

relics had been discovered. The lecture also included an 

account of primitive milling, and quite a number of fine photo- — 
graphs were shown, with pictures of early pottery. 

In his second lecture Mr. Coffey dealt principally with 
what is distinguished as the Bronze Age, a cycle supplanting — 
the more ancient and primitive Stone Age, when most of the 
weapons of war and chase and implements of industry, cir- 
cumscribed so much as the latter branch of life undoubtedly 
was, were fashioned out of the nearest and most crude sub- 
stances. The lecturer expressed the opinion that the Stone 
Age, as calculated by all available evidence, might be said to 


| have come to an end in Southern Europe between 2500 and 


2coo B.C. A remarkable thing with regard to the appearance ~ 
of metal was that metal was found in a state which marked a 
transition stage from the Stone Age culture to the Metal Age 
culture, practically, over the whole of prehistoric Europe: 
With regard to the beginning of metal in Europe they could 
no longer say that it was derived from the East. The evidence 
was just as strong for the origin of metal in Europe as in the 
East ; but whether it originated in the East or in Europe they 
could not reallysay. It might perhaps have had two or three 
centres of origin. The first appearance of metal was found 
in the form of copper. It was quite possible that man had 
discovered the use of copper at different periods in Europe, and 
that that might account for the fact that they had at these 
different centres, as it were, a story of progress all to itself. A 
large number of interesting pictures of axes and other imple- 
ments were thrown on the screen representing the copper 
“interregnum,” and the lecturer stated that Ireland and 
Hungary were the two countries in Europe which had the 
largest collections of copper implements. The copper picks in 
Ireland had never been found with handles, but specimens of 
the same implement had been found in Spain with wooden 
handles, preserved to an extent which gave a thorough 
illustration of the manner in whch such articles were fashioned. 
Mr. Coffey proceeded to sketch with much attractive vividness, 
illustrating his remarks with many instructive pictures, the 
merging of the “copper” period into the Bronze Age. The 
copper axe preserved all the distinctive features of the stone 
axe, and these features were maintained in the implement of 
bronze and gradually developed and improved upon. It was 
almost impossible to say when tin was introduced, but in the 
development of the bronze period.they found that the “amal- 
gam” was in the proportion of 90 per cent. copper and Io per 
cent. tin. It was also very difficult to get the exact stage 
when the wood was inserted and secured in the socket of the 
axe or Spear, instead of the axe or spear blade or haft being 
inserted in the wooden handle. From this point Mr. Coffey 
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ave some interesting details as to the development of the axe 
and spear, and the arrival and improvements in form of the 
dagger and sword. Taking all the evidence into consideration, 
he thought the centre of the Bronze Age might be placed at 
between 1000 and 800 B.c. The moulds for these weapons wee 
first of all cut out in stone—sandstone for preference, but from 
the formation and finish of later weapons they could safely say 
that the use of clay moulds came to be recognised and 
generally used. Stone moulds and the remains of clay moulds 
had been discovered in various places. Referring briefly to 
the question of gold ornaments which had been discovered in 
Ireland and some handsome specimens of which were thrown 
upon the screen, the lecturer said the question had been asked, 
Was this Irish gold? Most people were sceptical, but he 
always replied that if it was not Irish gold they had a much 
more difficult question to face. 
The third lecture dealt with the ancient Celtic views con- 
cerning the soul and their influence on the burial customs of 
the people. We know from Lucan’s Pharsalia and other 
sources that a belief in personal immortality was an essential 
element in the old Druid faith—one so prominent that it 
seemed to have impressed all the writers of antiquity who 
have touched upon the Celtic peoples. This lecture further 
described the wonderful subterranean structure known 
anciently as Brugh-na-Boinne (the palace on the Boyne), at 
Newgrange, in county Louth, a memorial of Druid times which 
dates back many centuries before the Christian era, and is as 
unique and interesting in its way as the far better known relics 
at Stonehenge, though, probably, the majority of educated 
Irish people have scarcely heard of, much less visited, it. The 
last lecture dealt with the remains of the Iron Age, which 
followed on that of bronze, bringing us down to much later 
times, and also with the distinctive features of Celtic decora- 
tive art before as yet it was influenced by the introduction of 
Christianity, and, consequently, of new motives in art. 


PAINTING IN IRELAND. 


T the annual drawing of prizes of the Art Union of Ireland 
a§ the following address by the president, Lord Powers- 
court, was read :—Among the events of the artistic year here 
in Dublin have been the first of what we hope will be a series 
of winter exhibitions of pictures by Old Masters. There were 
collected examples of Gainsborough, Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Romney, the three portrait-painters whose works are the most 
appreciated in the present day, and specimens of whose talent 
command the highest prices when they come to the hammer. 
Romney especially, with his light and graceful touch, is a 
master whose paintings are eagerly sought after by the 
millionaire, who pays twenty to thirty times or even more than 
what the artist received for them from his easel. It was to 
most people who saw the collection which had been got 
together to adorn these walls a great surprise to find 
that even now, when it was thought that from adverse 
circumstances much of the art which formerly existed 
in Ireland had disappeared, there was still to be 
found a number of gems of the highest merit which 
were still preserved in Ireland. I imagine that this winter 
show, especially as it was accompanied with afternoon tea and 
music, must have helped the finances of the Academy ‘toa 
considerable extent. With respect to the present exhibition, it 
seems to me that there is a decided improvement over former 
years in the quality of the works exhibited by our native artists. 
But there are a few pictures lent from over the water which 
must first claim our attention. Perhaps the most remarkable 
is the powerful portrait of Lord Russell of Killowen, by Mr. 
Sargent. It shines like a gem across the room, and you can 
almost think you hear the great lawyer addressing you. There 
is also near it a fine portrait of Lady Ulrica Duncombe, by 
These two are well worth the careful study of 
our native students; in this latter picture the flesh tints are 
extremely delicate. One of Mr. Hayes’s breezy seapieces, 
perhaps his masterpiece, occupies the centre of the wall. On the 
‘Same wall is a fine picture by Mr. Alfred Grey, “‘ The Home of the 
Red Deer.” The sun shining through the mist is very well 
portrayed ; it is the best work I have seen from his pencil. 
There is a striking likeness of the late Marquis of Dufferin, 
full of truth and strong colour. Among the pictures most 
worthy of remark are the two works of Mr. Orpen, “ A Window 
in London Street” and “A Mere Fracture,” in the former of 
which the composition and the fine finish is worthy of all praise, 
and the latter is also a most careful and conscientious piece of 
work. Mr. Orpen is making a name for himself, and will go 
far. Mr. Shore has progressed very much in his representations 
of shipping. I think his work of this year is the best we have 
seen ; in marine painting Mr. Pearsall shows also some beau- 
tiful examples. Mr. Orpen’s work, with its accurate delineation 
of all the detail and truth in form and colour, reminds me much of 
the pictures of Zoffany, a painter of the last century, whose 


works command high prices at public sales. Mr. Harry 
Scully has also a very nice picture, No. 97, ‘‘The Cloister and 
the World ;” the architecture is extremely well done and the 
figure of the monk tells its tale must graphically. He has also 
another work of merit in a different style, “ The Lowing Herd 
Winds Slowly o’er the Lea” Mr. Nassua Blair Browne also 
shows some clever works, especially “The Winter's Store ;” 
the horses feeding on the haystack are well drawn and the 
foreshortening very good. For winners of small prizes [ 
admired No. 19, ‘‘Calves,” by Miss Thompson; No. 24, “ The 
Wood of Annagh Ross;” No 146, in the outer room, “ Sir 
John Rogerson’s Quay,” a familiar scene in Dublin; No. 194, 
‘‘A Golden Harvest,” by Mr. Gregor Grey ; a strong portrait, 
No. 204, by Mr. Allan, and many others. Mr. Walter Osborne’s 
portraits need no praise from me; they speak for them- 
selves as good likenesses and work of a facile brush. 
Mr. Alexander Williams also has faithful representations of 
Killarney, and many studies of Irish scenery which he exhibits 
in London and elsewhere. The other important event in art 
in Dublin is the recent reopening of our National Gallery. 
Under the direction of Sir Walter Armstrong and the genius 
of the architect, Mr. Manly Deane, a member of our Academy, 
the Gallery has been almost entirely reconstructed, with the 
exception of the great hall and the adjacent rooms, and series 
of galleries have been added which give opportunity for the 
placing of pictures of different schools of art, Italian, Dutch, 
English and others in such positions as that the visitor can 
now see every work in the best manner and in good light. I 
think that we have now got a gallery which will vie both in 
excellence of arrangement and in the merit of the works which 


it contains, even with a good many of the continental 
galleries, and certainly with those of such cities as 
Liverpool, Manchester, Edinburgh and others in the 


United Kingdom. Dublin may now really be proud or 
possessing a home for art, and a collection in it which is 
worthy of any city in the Three Kingdoms, and will hold no 
mean place even in the museums of art of Europe. This 
ought to be an encouragement to Irish artists to go on and 
emulate the fame of those who have gone before them, and 
although I hear many say that art is going down in this 
country, I think that the Academicians and others who have 
contributed to the show in these rooms prove that there is still 
the artistic spirit in Ireland which has always been attributed 
to the natives of this island. Since writing the above I have 
been shocked and grieved beyond measure by hearing of Mr. 
Walter Osborne’s untimely death. It is most sad, and the 
more so as his reputation as an artist was rising every day, 
and his works were appreciated not only here but in London 
also as being of a very high class. Besides having lost one of 
our most distinguished painters, those, like myself, who knew 
him, have lost a dear and good friend. He was marked out for 
distinction, and I deplore more than I can say the sudden 
termination of a successful career. 


PLAYING CARD DESIGNS. 


ake Worshipful Company of Makers of Playing Cards 

announce their annual competition indesigns. The “H. 
D. Phillips Prize” of 1o/. tos. is offered for the best design for 
backs of playing cards intended for presentation by the com- 
pany to its guests at the inauguration banquet of the master 
and wardens. Three other prizes, of 5/. 5s., 3/7. 3s. and 2/. 2s. 
respectively, are offered by the company for the three next best 
of such designs. Novelty of idea will be regarded as an 
important element in the competition. To enable competitors 
to avoid repetition in design, they may inspect the cards issued 
by the company since 1882 in the Guildhall Library, or a 
photograph of those cards may be obtained, on payment of 3s, 
from Mr. W. Hayes, the clerk of the company, Guildhall, 
London, E.C., to whom applications for any further information 
may be made. 


The British Government have decided that a sum of 
30,000/, shall be included in the Estimates for the year 1903-4 
for the purpose of the St. Louis Exhibition. A decision as to 
what further amount shall be provided is deferred until it is 
ascertained to what extent a larger sum may be required. The 
office of the Commission is at 47 Victoria Street, S.W. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, sub-treasurer of the Inner Temple, 
has stated that the Temple Church has been examined by an 
architect, and the matter is under consideration of the Benchers 
of the two Inns. The carving and decorations of the porch 
were considerably decayed, and would, sooner or later, have to 
be renewed. It was a question whether this would have to be 
done now or ten years hence. There was, however, no struc- 
tural damage, and nothing to imperil the safety of the building. 
All the decayed work only dated back about sixty years, when . 
there was considerable restoration of the church and unsuitable 
stone was used, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue last number of Z’A7v¢ suggests the aristocratic charac- 
ter of its upholders. There isan etching of a farmhouse 
in Normandy by Her Royal Highness the Countess of 
FLANDERS. There is a reproduction of a painting of a 
bull-dog by the Princess WALDEMAR OF DENMARK, and 
a pastel portrait of Colonel BuRNELL by the Baroness 


LAMBERT. But the most important in an artistic sense is 
a scene from ‘“Cinq-Mars,” by Prince JacQuES DE 
Brocuig. It shows a dining-room in the Chateau of 


Chaumont, which belonged to CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. 
The architectural part is represented with the utmost 
exactitude, and the numerous figures would do credit to any 
water-colour artist of the day. In addition to the plates in 
the number, an additional etching of a lion “Au Désert” 
is presented to subscribers. An article on HoRACE 
VERNET as a Caricaturist comprises memoirs of the French 
architects FONTAINE, Huvyot, VaupoyrEr and LE Bas, 
who were subjects of his humour. The number is a 
remarkable one, and testifies to the undiminished spirit and 
tact of the editor, M. PauL LErol. 

THE English visitor to Sveroua generally turns to the 
chapel, with its rough red sarcophagus, which is assumed 
to be the tomb of Jutier. There is continual disappoint- 
ment, but as long as the old horse-trough remains it will be 
an irresistible attraction. Of infinitely more importance, in 
an historical and architectural sense, is the arena, which is 
supposed to date from the end of the third century. It 
could accommodate about 20,000 spectators on its seats or 
steps, and an equal number could watch the performances 
standing. Visitors from this country are annoyed when 
they find they have to pay half a lira for admission. The 
reason is the ruins are private property, belonging to the 
Monca family. The municipal council are desirous of 
putting an end to the present state of affairs, and it is 
believed negotiations have been concluded which will make 
the old amphitheatre, which is next to the Colosseum in 
importance, the property of the city, and it will be open to 
all without any fee. The arena measures 242 by 146 feet, 
but the outer dimensions are 500 by 404 feet, the plan 
being elliptical. From the four bays remaining of the 
outer enclosure it is possible to form an idea of the appear- 
ance of the great structure. 


In 1885, when the late ACHILLE HERMANT was added 
to the roll of foreign members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, we published the house in the Rue 
Legendre which he designed for his residence and office. 
It adjoined the dwelling of Bastien LeEpaGeE, the painter. 
As we said, “* M. HerMANntT departed from the usual prac- 
tice, and, instead of a very tall building, he erected a house 
of a size that would be sufficient for his own requirements. 
Compared with many in the neighbourhood it could be 
called a cottage. It might be said that the key to the 
arrangement of the elevation was found in the initial letter 
of his surname. As the letter H is made up of straight 
lines, so the house was made to exemplify lintel architec- 
ture. With the exception of the basement, arched open- 
ings areabsent.” Modest as was the mansion, M. HERMANT 
conducted an important business within it. He was one of 
the best-known and respected architects in all Paris, and as 
such was often consulted during Jawsuits. He had reached, 
however, his eightieth. year, and though hale and hearty, he 
succumbed under a brief illness. He had obtained various 
medals from the Salon and other exhibitions, and designed 
several private as well as public buildings in Paris He 
wrote many essays and papers, especially upon the legal 
responsibility of French architects. One of his sons, 
M. AseL HERManT, has already won a distinguished posi- 
tion among French writers by his novels and plays. M. 
JacguEes HERMANT co-operated with his father and will 
carry on the practice, and M. PIERRE HERMANT is a 
composer. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SHALDON CHURCH, DEVON. 


: ‘HIS new building was consecrated by Bishop RHYL 
last July, being the first church that was newly 


consecrated in the reign of Epwarp VII. It is built of 


five different kinds of stone, which give colour to the walls, _ 
and no plaster has been used in the building. The church 
consists of chancel and nave, measuring 130 feet in length, 
the width across the aisles being 45 feet. There is a south — 
lady chapel that is separated from the chancel and aisle 
by wrought-iron grilles. 

All the ceilings in the church are simply vaulted in stoned 
of two colours. The vault of the aisle ceilings is in the | 
form of a half-arch, formed into panels by ribs and purlins. 
of Bere stone. The barrel vault of both nave and chancel. 
is divided up by wide ribs and purlins, these being nearly — 
2 feet in width. The vaults are constructed so that the thrust - 
is self-supporting, but flying buttresses give additional ,_ 
security to the structure. The west window is 23 feet wide, ; 
and is supported on a segmental arch across the nave, 
under which the font ‘is placed. An alabaster figure or 
St. Joun as a youth holding a shell forms the font. The 
chancel screen is of stone, the upper portion of which is to- 
be rearranged. The central figure is of bronze. The 
figures of stone and alabaster were executed by Mr. Hitcu, 
of London. The cost of the building in its present — 
has been about 10,0007. Mr. EpMUND SEDDING, F.R.I.B. AS 
is the architect. 


REOGARTH, CORK: GARDEN FRONT. TH& HALL. DRAWING- 
ROOM. DINING-ROOM. 
HIS building has been erected by Mr. ArTHUR HILL 
for his own residence, and the views suggest that a 
modern type is not unacceptable in Ireland. As the 
scenery about Cork is picturesque, there is an advantage in 
having a satisfactory house in one of the desirable positions. 


RAVENSLEA, NIGHTINGALE LANF,. WANDSWORTH COMMON. 


HE materials of which this dwelling-house is built 
consist of red brick and Bath stone facings, with — 
red Aberdeen granite columns supporting the porch. The’ | 
roof is tiled and there is an oak verandah at the rear. 
There are four reception-rooms and a billiard-room, all. 
having 2-inch six-panelled mahogany doors on the ground ¢ 
floor, with all necessary offices. The bedrooms are eight. 
in number besides two attics. ‘The whole of the apartments: 
are plainly but tastefully decorated, and the building, which” 
stands in about an acre of ground, cost altogether about: 
5,500/. The architect is Mr. HERBERT BiGNOLD, and the- 
builder, Mr. A. Boon, who is also the freeholder of ail the’ ; 
adjoining property, resides in the old mansion i 
to the estate, which is known as the * Furze.” 


GRAND HOTBL, CHARING C&03S: THE BRIDGE. 


B’ an oversight this work has been overlooked, 

although arrangements were made for its illustration — 
soon after it was set up. The bridge continues to be — 
unique, although many structures to serve as means of com--— 
munication across streets are to be seen in the Metropolis. 


THE LESLIE ARMS HOTEL, CROYDON. 


THE WHITE BEAR HOTEL, PORTSEA, 


N the ground floor of this building, including the name 
fascia, BURMANTOFT’S faience “has been employed ‘ 

with advantage. There is not only an attractive appearance, _ 
but cleanliness is easily obtained. The adoption of the: — 
material imparts a variety in a district in which: there is an. 
excess of sameness. ca 


THIRKLEBY CR are 


HIS little church, of which an illustration acces 
last week, was built by Lady FRANKLAND RUSSELL,., 
in memory of the late Sir ROBERT FRANKLAND Russia i 
Bart. It stands upon the site of a former church, which was: 
erected some time during the last century—a poor design inv — 
the Italian style. The present church has accommodation’ 
for about two hundred worshippers. It is built entirely of’ % 
stone, arcaded inside, and has a lady chapel on the south. 4 
side of the chancel, 4 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE concluding meeting of the session of the Association 
If was held on Friday evening last at 9 Conduit Street, W., 
{r. H. T. Hare, president, in the chair. 

The following were elected as members:—Messrs. R. 
laensler, C. R. B. Murphy, J. P. White, Geo. Hornblower. 
[r, A. Dicken was reinstated a member. 

Qn: the motion of the President votes of thanks were 
ccorded to the Royal Institute of British Architects for the 
velfth grant of 100/, and for the use of the meeting-rooms, to 
1e School of Design visitors and to the Technical Education 
ard for the facilities afforded to members in workshop 
emonstrations. 

“It was announced that the members’ supper would be held 
t the Hétel Great Central on Friday, May 15. 

Mr. A. NEEDHAM. WILSON ‘read the following paper, 


atitled 
Architecture and the Public. 


It may be considered that in selecting such a subject as 
Architecture and the Public” I may be travelling over well- 
orn ground. I hope to avoid the charge, for a threadbare 
bric is scarcely improved by further embroidery of the old 
attern, but may present new aspects if held in differing lights. 
t will be my endeavour to offer for your consideration these 
iffering lights, in the hope that the aspects may occasion some 
pening for useful discussion. As I look back over the period 
‘uring which I have dwelt in the architectural world (a longer 
eriod than I like to contemplate sometimes) it appears to me 
jat I have witnessed a remarkable change. The old order of 
hings has passed away, and the architectural era I now live in 
;a very different one to that which witnessed my architectural 
irth. I do not intend to emulate either the keen insight or 
ae eloquence of Professor Pite’s review, read before the 
nstitute recently, and that masterly vészé is probably too 
resh in your minds to require any enlargement from me. We 
ave passed through many stirring influences. We underwent 
he ordeal of the 4:sthetic era in emerging from the Victorian— 
re had a severe attack of the “Queen Anne”—and recently 
7e have suffered more or less from a strange disease 
now as the “New Ajit,” from which we are scarcely conva- 
ascent. We have fortified our constitutions with the school of 
Yorman Shaw. We have trembled in the throes of the Gothic 
tevival and the influences of the Oxford Movement, and we 
lave seen as the outcome a new and, I venture to think, a 
turdy dévelopment of Ecclesiastical architecture. And a 
‘reater appreciation of the Renaissance stock has encouraged 
he grafting of some vigorous shoots on that fine old tree. 
New methods of training have been established, and the 
jowers that be have been more or less alive to the necessity of 
‘eeping abreast of the rapid changes of this strenuous age and 
he demands thereby created. It is pleasant to feel that our 
\ssociation has been and is anxious to meet those demands 
nd to furnish the rising young architect with the equipment 
lecessary to encounter them. Is it too picturesque or over- 
lrawn to imagine English architecture as a giant awaked from 
leep, and ready and anxious to battle successfully under the 
iew conditions amidst which he finds himself, still stretching 
\is powerful limbs and yawning a little? _I believe, by the 
vay, architecture is generally represented as a lady—but let 
hat pass. 

_ If it be granted that we are living in a transitional age, and 
hat the old order ot things has passed away, that as a nation 
ve are awaking to the knowledge that we can no longer plod 
ilong in our old stubborn way, but must bestir ourselves 
inless we would be left behind and unheeded in life’s race, are 
ve architects fully alive to the fact? 

__ New inventions, new ideas, new demands, new conditions, 
lew uses for materials crowd upon us and increase daily. We 
lave a differently constituted public to cater for, with an educa- 
jon which makes them infinitely more difficult to please than 
ormerly, and yet have we succeeded in awakening generally a 
yreater appreciation of the beautiful in art as far as we are 
soncerned? ‘Have we, succeeded in more than meeting the 
demands of sanitary and constructional enlightenment? Are 
we leading or being led? Is architecture to-day an educa- 
donal force ‘calculated to elevate and teach and brighten the 
»xistence of the. masses, or to relieve the dull grind and 
nonotony of the great middle classes, or the sordid and deadly 
dull existence of the workers? Are we as fully equipped for 
this position as we ought to be, or even alive to the necessity, 
or is it all the idle Utopian idea of the dreamer, and shall we 
meet it with the reply that it cannot be done at 5 per cent. ? 

_. Further, has the status of the architect at all improved, or 
's he still considered a visionary, an unpleasant necessity, or an 
unmitigated nuisance, whose. services may be dispensed with if 
possible? Can he command, any more than before, the tribute 
to brains and genius ungrudgingly given to the successful 
painter or sculptor, or can he appeal to the popular imagination 
with the expression of those brains and genius as can the 
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engineer? It may not be the ambition of all to appear in the 
illustrated papers or the cheap sensational dailies, or to be the 
cause of a torrent of dull statistics served up in attractive form. 
for popular consumption in cheap magazines. But every 
architect in his soul must hanker even modestly for that 
deference, that incefinable bowing down, as it were, to the great 
ideals (which he often feels he so unworthily represents) from an 
appreciative public. But have we an appreciative public—one 
that can recognise genius when it exists ? 

it can scarcely be claimed that we are artistic as a nation. | 
Art with us is not spontaneously produced, it is rather the 
result of forced effort ; it is not the natural outcome of inhe-- 
rent liking—which will evolve art unconsciously without know-’ 
ing that it is art. As a nation we do not produce art uncon-’ 
sciously, and as a nation we are not aware of the fact. The 
painter appeals more directly to the public than either the: 
architect, sculptor or craftsman ; not because the public appre- 
ciate painting as an art, but because it presents subjects. 
which they hke to see pictured in a way they understand. 
They are probably equally pleased with coloured photographs. 
In spite of our schools of art and all the machinery for incul- 
cating a true and natural appreciation of painting as a means of 
representing the beautiful, how many of the vast crowds who. 
throng the galleries of Burlington House are capable of judg- 
ing whether a picture is good or bad either in drawing or 
colour? If they take any interest at all, it is only a languid 
sense that the subject pleases them in some undefined manner. 
And if this may be said of painting, wherein a serious effort. 
has been made to train the public mind, how does it apply to 
the work of the sculptor and the craftsman, and still less the 
architect? 

Yet I think even I can detect a growing appreciation of art 
for art’s sake, as expressed by the painter, the sculptor and the 
craftsman, an appreciation that is gradually spreading, and 
even now with the public is supplanting what I may term the 
oleographic epoch. I hope I can detect signs of an apprecia- 
tion of better things in domestic decoration, furniture and 
ornaments. Is it too optimistic to trust that the era of hideous 
flowered wall-papers, marble mantlepieces, grained woodwork, 
ugly mahogany, glass lustres, dyed grasses and wool mats, and 
their deadly dull atmosphere of sordid respectability is giving 
way to a craving for something better? The dull monotony of 
the struggle for existence is leading to a yearning for that 
which will brighten the grey and leaden hue of the lives of 
the great mass of the people. In their ignorance it may have 
taken a trend which we frequently deplore. It may be too 
often found expressed in tinted glass of an assertive nature, 
circular stone columns with real carving at the angles of the 
everlasting bay window, cast-iron monstrosities of various 
forms, and the weird introduction of so-called “ half-timber.” 
But we have not as yet succeeded in abolishing the deadly 
dreariness of the interminable streets of “ villas”—long,. 
wearisome vistas of endless monotony—the drab of which 
must be reflected in the lives of the unfortunates who dwell 
therein. Yet even the speculative builder caters for tenants 
with some approach to what he fondly imagines is art, finding 
that the “half-timber” is worth an additional 5/. on the rent. 
Shall we see the day when these interminable rows of dwellings, 
ground out of the speculative builder’s mill, will give place to 
cheery and well-designed groups of houses facing their common 
green quadrangle ? 

Well, I venture to assert, not until we architects have a 
hand in the matter. Not until we have succeeded in moulding 
the popular mind into a far greater appreciation of the beauti-' 
ful as expressed in architecture; not until we have suppressed 
the prejudices against us, and created such a demand that it 
will be as natural to employ an architect as it is now for the. 
builder to draw himself one set of plans for a hundred houses. 
For any building of importance, and for many a private house, 
the services of the architect are felt to be a necessity, though 
this feeling has scarcely reached the stage when the architect 
will co-operate with the engineer and the contractor as a 
natural thing, when the public will insist that its engineering 
works must no longer be blots and eyesores, but possess a. 
definite beauty. 

I venture to think that as architects we hardly grasp the. 
importance of the influence of our work upon the social well- 
being of the people. Do we not design too much for 
ourselves and our self-gratification? I suggest that we 
count too much upon the solid insular reserve of the Briton, 
and too little upon the emotional side, which it is our 
national characteristic to repress. As a case in point, may not. 
the indefinable religious atmosphere of a church stir the 
emotions, or fail to do so, according to its sense of fitness for 
its sacred purpose? The man who can evolve deep devotional 
feeling in a cold, bald surrounding must be a devotee, and how 
few modern churches impress the worshipper with that sense 
of almost reverential awe which surely a church ‘should create ?' 
If the emotions may be stirred by music, why not by architec- 
ture? However dull, however hardened a man may be, surely 
he must’be unconsciously influenced by his environments and” 
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may I suggest in this we have a means of educating our fellow 
men to a fuller and healthy appreciation of our work? It 
seems to me that this is a great responsibility, and one far 
greater than that hinging on questions of stability. This 
sense that the work of one’s brain is an educating power for 
good or ill, to be handed down to future generations, and 
either held up to public derision or pointed at as something to 
be admired, or else utterly ignored. I think I would prefer to 
have my work held up as a something to be avoided than not 
have it noticed at all. And yet how many buildings in this 
unwieldy Metropolis attract even a passing glance from the 
hurrying thousands?) Whose fault is it? It is easy to rail 
against the supineness of the public, but is that the true 
explanation ? 

And yet I suggest that there are signs that the public are 
slowly awaking to the fact that there is such a thing as beauty 
in building. They may not as yet have the trained apprecia- 
tion which teaches them what should constitute beauty, but I 
think most architects will be prepared to endorse the opinion 
that they have to cater for much more critical clients than was 
formerly the case. Further, I will go so far as to maintain that 
the public are beginning to realise that a building may actually 
be ugly. Their ideas of beauty and ugliness may not coincide 
with either yours or mine, but the fact that they are not always 
prepared to accept the architect’s dictum, though adding to 
one’s difficulties, may surely be welcomed as a distinct advance 
and one that offers a fine educational field. 

Some may not consider this ‘a consummation devoutly to 
be wished,” and may hold that a new terror is added to the 
profession when every man who believes he can edit a news- 
paper or write a play better than anyone else will add a little 
dabbling in architecture and a dangerous knowledge of con- 
struction and sanitation. Picture the time when the egg-and- 
tongue wall-paper border will no longer be fixed upside down, 
or when it will no longer be held that warm carbonic-acid gas 
lieson the floor. I fear our profession will be robbed of its 
humours. But do we not see on every hand this awakening 
knowledge and keener interest in our work? If only it all can 
be turned in the right direction, I venture to prophesy that no 
registration of architects will be necessary to protect the public 
against incompetent or unqualified men, but that the public will 
no more employ such men than they would an incompetent or 
unqualified lawyer. 

Why, even the Press—not a bad barometer, by the way— 
has been reflecting the movement, and, when reporting upon 
the opening of a new building, has even illustrated it occa- 
sionally, and actually in some instances mentioned the name 
of the obscure individual who has conceived it and carried the 
work of his brain into concrete form. Through what anxiety, 
what difficulties, what exacting labour, weary days and weary 
nights, obstacles innumerable, it matters not: but the public 
are actually aware that a brain has conceived the building, 
that it has not developed spontaneously under the hands of the 
builder, and so the name is given, as subsidiary to the builder 
perhaps, but still it is given. 

I do not wish it to be thought that the aim and end of an 
architect’s career is to be mentioned in the papers. I merely 
mention the matter as a sign of the increasing interest of the 
public in the creations of our brains. 

We are perhaps too ready to dwell on our grievances 

against the public—sometimes real, sometimes imaginary— 
and into these I do not, as I said, propose to enter. But what 
{ would ask is, Have the public any legitimate grievances 
against us? Personally I hear of them constantly. ‘Oh, you 
‘architects are so impracticable You allow matters of con- 
venience and common sense to become a secondary considera- 
tion in your over anxiety to give undue prominence to your 
beauty. You always insist on having what you want, not what 
we want. You know nothing of ventilation ; you never con- 
sider the domestic working of a household ; and you can never 
carry out your work for the price named, and your fees are 
most exorbitant; the next time I am fool enough to build I 
will get a builder to work on my own ideas ;” and so on. 

I dare say all of us have heard something of the kind, and 
beyond a momentary feeling of irritation have put it aside as 
something utterly irrational. Probably it is in most cases, but 
may there not be a sufficient substratum of truth to require 
consideration ? 

The many-sided character of the profession shows no ten- 
dency to diminish, but rather to increase, and the exigencies 
of a modern architect’s practice call for a dozen experts merged 
into one. He never knows what the scope of that practice 
may demand; anything between the designing of an altar-cloth 
or chalice-veil to the settling of some intricate legal difficulty 
or the cure of a smoky chimney. He must be a sanitary 
Specialist, a ventilation specialist and a constructional specialist; 
capable of supervising or arranging the installation of electric 
power or light, acetylene gas, heating apparatus or laundry 
machinery, lifts or cooking plant. 

_ He must be au courant with the latest fad; must advise on 
all forms of decoration; be an artist in colour schemes ; under- 
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stand the stoking of a kitchen range, or laying out a garde 
He must have an all-embracing knowledge of the nature a; 
properties of materials, and, if we are to judge by the advertis 
ments for assistants in the professional journals, must be 
quantity surveyor as well. Small wonder if, in his anxiety 
find scope for a little design and comply with the innumeral 
by-laws, building Acts and vexatious regulations, he occ 
sionally puts drawing-room handles on a classroom do 
passes Swedish timber as Russian or omits to specify a sti 
for the scullery copper. I am not quite sure that we are alj 
to the full demands of the age, or that we are taking steps 
keep ourselves fully abreast of it, or that not only ourselves, b 
those who will take up our pencils in the time to come, a 
efficiently equipped for the modern architect’s career. 

I do not think as yet we fully recognise the chang 
conditions under which we ‘practise, and unless we do, son 
foundation will continue to’ exist for the charges. levell 
against us. 

(Lo be concluded.) 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


fone annual report of the Council which was submitted 

the meeting on Monday stated that the losses by deat 
have been as follows :—Fellows: Edward Birchall, Franc 
Edwards, Charles France, Thomas Oliver, John Bond Pearc 
Francis Cranmer Penrose, William Salway, Thomas Rog 
Smith, Coutts Stone, William Wimble. Associates : Youn 
Bolton, Albert Charles Breden, Richard Philip Day, Hen: 
Dunkin Shepard, James Foster Wadmore. Retired Fellows 
Samuel Stenton Markham, George Truefitt. Hon. Associate 
Colonel John Davis. Hon. Corr. Members : Eugene Miint 
Emerich Steindl. By the death of Mr. Penrose the Institut 
has lost one of its most distinguished and venerated member 
The first paper of the present session was read by him wit 
unimpaired vigour and enthusiasm; now the Council wit 
sorrow have to record his death. In Professor Roger Smit 
the Institute has lost a familiar friend, a loyal supporter, and 
wise counsellor, 3 

The present subscribing membership of the Institute C01 
sists of 627 fellows, 1,117 associates, 43 hon. associates— 
total of 1,787. During the official year since the last annuz 
general meeting 30 fellows have been elected, 68 associate 
and 2 honorary associates. One hon corr. member has bee 
elected—Constant Moyaux (Paris).’ The number of candidate 
for the progressive examinations continues to increase. ee 

The Council desire to point out the new category ¢ 
“Exempted ” under the “ Intermediate ” heading. An arrangt 
ment has been made with University College, Liverpoo 
whereby any probationer of the Institute who, having beer 
through the full two years’ course in architecture, has obtaine 
the professor’s final first-class certificate, and whose work don 
during his course at the college is found satisfactory ‘by th 
Board of Examiners, may be exempted from the intermediat 
examination; the Institute being represented by a member c 
the Board of Examiners at the examination held for the purpos 
of granting certificates by the authorities of University College 
Liverpool. ea 

The statutory examinations, qualifying for candidature a 
district surveyor in London and for candidature as buildin; 
surveyor under local authorities, were held in October. — Certi 
ficates of competency to act as district surveyors in Londot 
have been granted to William George Perkins and Arthu 
Halcrow Verstage (A.) The Council, with the approval of the 
London County Council, have decided to hold these statutory 
examinations for the future only once a year, @e. in October. — 

The Council sent an address of congratulation to Hi 
Majesty the King on the occasion of his Coronation. A 
scheme for decorating the front of the Institute for the 
Coronation on june 23, designed by Mr. G. F, Bodley, R.A. 
was being put into execution when the unhappy news of the 
King’s illness was made public. The scheme was, however. 
carried out in order that Mr. Bodley’s artistic design might be 
realised. A portion of the materials were utilised as decora- 
tions for the Coronation on August 9,, On the occasion of the 
Coronation the King honoured the Institute and the profession 
at large by conferring a knighthood upon the retiring President, 
Sir William Emerson. = ah é 

During the official year the Edinburgh Architectural Associa: 
tion has been admitted into alliance with the Royal Institute. 
The Council have much pleasure in recording the fact, as now 
there is no non-metropolitan architectural society of any 
importance which is not constitutionally associated with the 
Institute, and thus have been furthered the unity of organisa- 
tion and the centralisation of architectural influence which 
have been the aims and policy of the Institute since 1889. 

In the last annual report the Council stated that the com- 
mittee of the Architectural Association and themselves had 
adopted the recommendation of a joint committee of the two 
bodies, that the Institute and the Association should combine 
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in a building scheme to house both bodies under one roof. 
The Architectural Association, however, having decided to 
take over the premises of the Royal Architectural Museum, 
consideration of this joint building scheme has been aban- 
doned. The question of new premises for the Institute is one 
which the Council have always before them; but they feel that 
it is wiset to wait for a favourable opportunity of securing a 
site that meets with all the requirements of the Institute than 
to commit themselves to any undertaking to inaugurate a build- 
ing scheme within a definite period. As a favourable oppor- 
tunity may not occur in the immediate future, the Council have 
made certain improvements in the meeting-room which they 
hope tend to the comfort of members as well as to the con- 
venience of the working of the Institute. The Council have 
decided to issue an album of photogravure reproductions of 
portraits of past Presidents, with spaces for future plates. 

The practice committee, as will be seen from their report, 
have done excellent work this session for the Institute. To 
them is due the book on dilapidations published this year. 
The Council especially tender their thanks to the chairman, 
Mr. Douglass Mathews, and to the sub-committee, consisting 
of Messrs S. Flint Clarkson, Sydney Perks and C. H. Brodie, 
upon whose shoulders the labour of preparation chiefly feli. A 
form of contract, for use where quantities form a part of the 
contract, prepared by the practice committee, has been issued 
as an Institute publication. 

- With regard to the point raised on the discussion of the 
last annual report as to the possible effect of the decision given 
in the case of Hobbs wv Turner upon the validity of the Institute 
form of contract, the Council have been advised by the Insti- 
tute’s solicitors that it is unnecessary to alter the present form 
in view of that decision. 

_ The Ancient Lights Bill, approved by the Council of the 
Institute and the Council of the Surveyors’ Institution, is now 
in the hands of Mr J. Fletcher Moulton, K.C., M.P., who has 
kindly undertaken to be responsible for its introduction into 
Parliament. 

At the general meeting of March 2 the President made an 

announcement with regard to the question of registration, to the 
effect that the Council were still opposed to any such scheme of 
registration as that set forth in a previous Bill dealing with the 
same subject. 
_ The operation of part of the proviso of by-law 9 lapses this 
year on May 18, viz.:—‘“t Provided always that when the Council 
of the Institute receive a unanimous recommendation formally 
submitted by the Council of any allied society that a practising 
member of the profession is eligible and worthy of being 
elected as a fellow, the Council shall, during the five years from 
the date of approval of this provision by the Privy Council, 
have power to elect him if in their opinion his work be of suffi- 
cient merit.” The second clause, “‘The Council shall also 
have the power to elect annually to the fellowship without 
ballot the President or President-elect of any of the allied 
societies who may be eligible or appiy for admission,” is not 
subject to the five years limit. 

In the last annual report reference was made to the ques- 
tion of the appointment of assessors in competitions, and it 
was stated that a select committee of the Council were con- 
sidering the various matters referred to them. The Council 
duly received the report of their committee, and were brought 
to the conclusion that the appointment of assessors was best 
left entirely in the hands of the President of the Institute, and 
that, even were it desirable, there was little chance of success 
in trying to establish the jury system in this country, A 
practical result of these deliberations was (1) a revised edition 
of the “Suggestions for the Conduct of Architectural Com- 
petitions,” and (2) a confidential set of suggestions for the 
guidance of assessors. A copy of the “Suggestions for the 
Conduct of Architectural Competitions,” with a circular letter, 
was sent during the summer to every town council, urban 
district council and rural district council in the United 
Kingdom, 

The Council have empowered the competitions committee, 
so as to avoid delay, to take independent action where neces- 
sary in respect of any competition within the scope of the 
“ Suggestions.” To prevent possible misconception among 
members, the Council desire to state that in the great majority 
of cases the unsatisfactory points in conditions are of so 
obvious and simple a nature as to be adequately dealt with in 
the routine of the Secretary’s office without troubling the com- 
mittee to meet. 

The Council also desire to refer to the Competition Reform 
Society, with whose aims they are quite in sympathy. The 
Society rep rts to the Secretary of the Institute any competi- 
tion matter that may need investigation. The matter being 
thus. placed in the Secretary’s hands becomes an entirely 
Institute question, and in furnishing such material for Institute 
action—material which it would be often impossible to obtain 
officially—the Competition Reform Society is doing exceedingly 
useful work. 


Mr. E. T. Hall and Mr. 


Thos. W. Cutler have been 


appointed by the Council to represent the Institute at the 
ute congress of the Sanitary Institute to be held in Bradford 
in July. 

Mr. Alfred Culshaw has been appointed by the Council to 
represent the Institute at the annual congress of the Royal 
Institute of Public Health to be held in Liverpool in July. 

The President’s first “At home” on January 12 was largely 
attended, nearly 400 members being present. The feature of 
the evening was a collection of drawings by the late Mr. J. F. 
Bentley. The second “ At home” will be held on Monday, 
May 11, when a collection of drawings by the late W. Eden 
Nesfield will be exhibited, 

In presenting the statement of income and expenditure and 
the balance-sheet for the year ending December 31, 1902, and 
the estimate of income and expenditure for the current year, 
the Council have again the pleasure to draw attention to the 
continued financial prosperity of the Institute. The balance of 
income over expenditure of 1,028/. 15s. falls somewhat short of 
the estimated balance, but the unforeseen expenditure for the 
Coronation decorations accounts for the difference. 

Owing to the many additions made in recent years the 
property of the Institute was found by the Council to be con- 
siderably under-insured. The Council at Michaelmas therefore 
took out a fresh policy with the Westminster Fire Office to the 
total value of 22,7c0/. 


DISCOVERIES IN CRETE, 


CORRESPONDENT of the 7?7mes in the Balkan Penin- 
sula writes from Sofia, April 22:—The excavations begun 
towards the close of last season at Hagia Trias, near Phzestos, 
on the southern coast of Crete, by Professor Halbherr, have 
been resumed this spring under the direction of M. Hatzidakis, 
the ephor of antiquities at Candia. It will be remembered that 
at this spot Professor Halbherr made the very interesting dis- 
covery of another Mycenzan palace similar. to those at 
Knossos and Pheestos. The palace is conjectured to have 
been the maritime residence of the kings of Pheestos, for the 
sea, which is now some two kilometres from the site, has 
probably receded considerably since Homeric times. The 
recent excavations have revealed a large structure containing 
the usual “ megaron,” or hall for men, another “ megaron” for 
women, baths and ‘‘apothekoi,” or storerooms. No cisterns or 
water-pipes have yet come to light. The principal movable 
objects discovered by Professor Halbherr last year have 
already been described in the Zzmes. In addition to these a 
large number of clay seals have been found here, as in other 
Cretan dwellings of this period, and some dozen inscribed 
tablets exhibiting the mysterious linear or pictographic signs, 
which as yet have defied interpretation. Among the bronze 
objects recovered are several statuettes, votive effigies of oxen 
and goats, a spearhead and ten double axes of the usual Cretan 
type, together with two small votive double axes. Nineteen 
tablets of bronze, in the shape of rectangular p'aques, have also 
been found; these apparently served as standard weights, or 
were employed in commercial transactions. A large amount 
of pottery has also been recovered. The excavations, which 
have been suspended during the Easter holidays, will shortly 
be resumed. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Ln responding for “ The Royal Academy” at the banquet on 

Saturday, Sir E. J. Poynter, president, said :—After having 
spent the evening in making heavy demands on so many of 
our guests, beginning with His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, all of whom I thank most unfeignedly for the cheerful 
readiness with which they took upon themselves the onerous. 
task involved in making an after-dinner speech, it falls to my 
turn to speak in response to the toast which His Grace the 
Primate of England has proposed in such kind words, and to: 
thank him in the name of my colleagues and myself, and also 
for the most interesting and valuable speech with which he 
accompanied the proposal. The inevitable changes have taken 
place in our body since last year, and we have to mourn the 
loss of two of our members, whose names will be absent from 
our summer exhibitions henceforth. Early in this year our 
respected member, Mr. Wells, succumbed to a failure of the 
heart, with which he had recently been threatened. Beginning 
his career with miniature painting, an art which, on the intro- 
duction of photography, declined to almost total extinction, he 
lived to see it revive and grow to a flourishing condition which, 
as our exhibition shows, gives promise of rivalling this 
exquisite art in its palmiest days. Meantime Mr. Wells took 
to oil-painting and gained a high position as a portrait-painter, 
numbering among his sitters many of the most distinguished 
men and women of the time. Of an extraordinarily clear 
and logical mind, he had mastered all the details which go 
to make the history and status of this institution with 
an exactness which rendered him a most valuable and at 
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the same time a most formidable debater at our councils and 
assemblies, and the Academy will miss his guiding counsel on 
many an occasion. Our other loss is an especially sad one, 
inasmuch ‘as it is of a much younger man, Matthew Ridley 
Corbet, who had been but just elected an Associate of this 
Academy. In the selection of his works, which were to be 
seen with those of three other of our recently-deceased members 
at the last winter exhibition, he shone out as one of the most 

oetic of our landscape-painters, with a rare sense of style. 
With a highly artistic nature, not given to discouragement 
indeed, but peculiarly sensitive to sympathy from his brother 
artists, his election to this body gave him the highest gratifica- 
tion and encouragement, and he was, I believe, destined to 
become one of its chief ornaments. We have suffered a 
further loss in the death of one of our honorary members, the 
venerable Mr. Penrose, who was “ antiquary” to the Academy. 
He was distinguished as an architect who in his early days had 
by his survey and exhaustive measurement of the Parthenon 
developed a theory which established the extreme subtlety of 
Greek methods of construction, Later in life he was for many 
years architect to St Paul’s Cathedral. His death made a 
vacancy among our honorary members, and it is a great 
gratification to me to announce that Lord Dillon, the president 
of the Society of Antiquaries, has honoured us by consent- 
ing to become our “antiquary.” Another honorary member- 
ship, that of ‘‘ Professor of Ancient Literature,” has been vacant 
since the lamented death of the late Bishop of London. I am sure 
that every one in this room will congratulate the Academy on 
the distinction which has been con‘erred on it by the consent 
ef the Right Hon. John Morley to fill this vacant but, like the 
other, purely honorary post These honorary memberships 
are an ancient institution of the Royal Academy, and were 
established, the first one—that of Secretary for Foreign Corre- 
spondence—in the year after the Academy was founded in 
1768, and Mr. Baretti was appointed to it. Three othere were 
founded in the succeeding year. Dr. Johnson was made 
Professor of Ancient Literature, Oliver Goldsmith, of Ancient 
History, and Richard Dalton was the Antiquary. In 1784 the 
Rev: William Peters, an criginal member of the Acaderny, was 
made chaplain, an office now held by His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York As may be supposed, these offices are now 
purely honorary in every sense of the word; they have been 
held in succession by some of the most distinguished men of 
their time. I have spoken of but one feature of our late 
winter exhibition. The invariable kindness shown to the 
Royal Academy by owners of valuable pictures enabled us to 
put before the public a display which was found, I believe, 
more than usually interesting, and of which, besides the works 
referred to above, the important features were a series of 
landscapes of the older English schools and a choice collection 
of works by Albert Cuyp. His Majesty the King, by lending 
to our. exhibition the two magnificent pictures by Tintoretto 
from Hampton Court, gave students and the public a better 
opportunity. of knowing these great works than could be 
acquired in the galleries of that noble palace, where their great 
size prevents their. being placed to advantage. In thus 
enabling our students to study at their leisure the masterpieces 
of past times the owners of our great historical collections 
confer a real benefit by putting before them a high standard 
of example, for this rather than the opportunity for historical or 
comparative criticism is the true object of these exhibitions, 
and the Royal Academy is proportionately grateful to those 
who so liberally consent to part with these treasures. In con- 
nection with the winter exhibition I must not forget that most 
interesting room filled through the kindness of Mr. Arthur 
Evans with the records of his recent discoveries in the island 
of Crete, discoveries which take us back to the origin of 
Hellenic civilisation and justify the poetic myth of the Cretan 
Deedalus as the fountain-head from which the unsurpassable 
art of the Greeks originally sprang. We regret that 
Mr. Evans is not. with us to-night, but he is absent in 
Crete, pursuing his remarkable discoveries with the help 
of public subscriptions, on which he is wholly dependent 
An object of more surpassing interest to the cultivated 
public and more worthy of their support can hardly be con- 
ceived. The disastrous event which occurred in Venice last 
summer—the fall of their ancient landmark, that Campanile 
which we all knew so well—awakened the sympathy of the 
whole, civilised world. The Venetians, I think, have shown 
their appreciation of the English feeling towards themselves 
‘by accepting a contribution towards its reconstruction which 
was initiated by this Academy, and subscribed to by many 
artists and lovers of the beautiful ; a contribution which was 
intended as a tribute from us to that beautiful City of the Sea 
—mother of the most superbly decorative school of painting 
which ever existed, and in itself a gem of art and in the infinite 
beauty and variety of its aspects a never-ending source of 
attraction to the painters of all countries. I will keep you but 
a short time on another subject. _ I have already alluded to the 
forthcoming St. Louis Exhibition, and the active part which 
HR.H. the. Prince’ of Wales is taking in its promotion 


‘in this \ country.” : 
‘are most desirous of making the arts a*deading feature — 


Our _cousins..in» the o/United -- States | 


of the exhibition, and are most ambitious’ of success, | 
know also as a fact that they have a: most’ sympathetic — 


desire that England should take a leading part in the art sec. 


tion, and they have allotted ample space to our country in the 
splendid building which they are erecting forthe purpose, My 
hope is that our artists will make every effort to help them to 
realise this friendly intention, and, further, that our long. 
suffering patrons of art will once more listen to our appeal and 
not hesitate to spare some of their most valued treasures, [t 
will be the ‘business of the fine art committee to make our 
collection as representative of the best, and only the best, side 
of British art as possible, and it is only by the generous help 
of the owners of such pictures that we can hope for success, 
The fine art committee has been promised a liberal grant by 
the general committee, and I will conclude in the words of His 
Royal Highness by “ expressing the hope that the representa- 
tion of this country may be worthy of the British Empire.” 
Your Royal Highnesses, my lords and gentlemen, I thank you 
for the kind attention you have given to my words. = 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND: 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. — 


MEETING of the members of the Cumberland and 

Westmorland Antiquarian and Archeological Society 

for the reading of papers was held in the Art Gallery at Tullie 
House, Carlisle. The president, the Bishop of Barrow, was present — 

during the latter part of the meeting, and presided for a short 

time, but prior to his arrival the chair was occupied by Mr. T, 
Hesketh Hodgson, of Newby Grange, chairman of the Council 
of the Society. ; oe 
The papers read included, says the Carlisle Journal, one 
on Cleator Church by Mr. J. H. Martindale ; Askham Registers, — 
by Miss Noble, Beckfoot; a paper by Mr. Collingwood with 
reference to recent diggings at Keswick in search of Derwent- 
water Castle, conducted under the superintendence of himself and — 
Mr. T. H. Hodgson, but with unsuccessful results; the Danish 
Camp at Gosforth, by Dr. Parker; some notes on mound open- 
ing, with a description of one recently opened on Sizergh Fell, — 


the validity of which Dr. Todd denied. — a 


Memorials in Churches. * 4 
Canon Bower read a paper on “ Portrait Medallions, Busts 
and Modern Effigies in the Churches of the Diocese” He 
said at the ninth annual congress of archzeological societies” 
held in London in December, 1897, it was resolved to recom- 
mend to the committee appointed to prepare a catalogue of — 
effigies to include in their lists effigies of all dates, all busts — 
and portrait medallions. A paper on the old effigies had been — 
printed in Vol XV. of the Society’s Transactions, and he was — 
now attempting to catalogue all modern effigies, busts and 
portrait medallions. Canon Bower then explained the steps — 
which he had taken to obtain the list, and said effigies were to 
be found at Bromfield, Cartmel, Carlisle Cathedral, Cros- 
thwaite, Heversham, Lowther, Wetheral, Wreay, Ulverston 
and Lanercost. Busts at Allhallows, Bampton, Cartmel; — 
Carlisle Cathedral; St. Cuthbert’s, Carlisle; and Lowther 
Medallions at Allonby, Dalston, Holme Cultram, the 
Cathedral, St. Cuthbert’s, Carlisle ; Grasmere, Lanercost, 
Keswick (St. John’s), Wreay, and Whitehaven (Holy Trinity). 
He gave a description of all these effigies, busts and medal — 
lions, and intimated that he would be glad to hear of any 
others. 


Local Worthies Buried in Westminster Abbey. : 

Mr. J. P. Hinds read a paper on “Local Worthies Buried 

in Westminster Abbey.” He said it seemed to have been 
generally understood for some years that George Graham, the 
watchmaker and clockmaker, was the only Cumbrian who had 
been buried in Westminster Abbey, but search in a’ copy of 
Colonel Chester’s edition of the registers of Westminster 
Abbey had yielded a certain number of names connected, 
nearly or remotely, with Cumberland. There were also names 
connected with Westmorland and Lancashire North of the 
Sands, which it had seemed worth while to include in the notes 
for his paper. The most appropriate name to begin with was 
that of the undoubted Cumbrian George Graham, the clock- 
maker, who was born at the Rigg, Kirklinton, July 20, 1673, 
and who died in London November 16, 1751. His grave was 
almost exactly in the centre of the Abbey nave, next to that of 
David Livingstone. . Another man who might safely be 
reckoned as a Cumbrian was Sir Joseph Williamson. He was 
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horn at Bridekirk, of which place his father, Joseph Williamson, 
as vicar about the year 1625. After being amanuensis to a 
Mr. Tolson, who at a later.date represented Cockermouth in Par- 
iament, Williamson was admitted by Tolson’s influence into 
‘Westminster School. Thence he went to Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and obtained his BA degree in 1653 and his M.A. in 1657. 
Soon after the Restoration he became secretary to Sir Edward 
Nicholas, Secretary of State. A few years later he became 
‘€lerk to the Council, and in 1671 or 1672 he was knighted. 
He was one of the plenipotentiaries at the Treaty of Cologne 
in 1673, at the Treaty of Nimeguen in 1679, and again at 
Ryswick in 1696 or 1697. In 1674 he became principal 
Secretary of State, and continued in that office till February 
1678-79. In 1677 he had been elected President of the Royal 
Society. He was in Parliament for some years, though not for 
a northern constituency. In 1679 he married Catherine 
Stuart, daughter of George, Lord D’Aubigny, and sister of 
Charles, third Duke of Richmond and sixth of Lennox. She 
was the widow of Henry O’Brien, Lord Ibrackan, and was 
Baroness Clifton in her own right. By this marriage he 
acquired considerable wealth in addition to what he previously 
possessed There were several persons who held, or had held, 
official positions in the diocese whom it might be convenient 
to group The first in order of date was Sir Christopher 
Perkins. Dean of Carlisle from 1596 until his death in 1622 
James Usher, Archbishop of Armagh, held the bishopric 'of 
Carlisle 7 commendam, and was buried April 17, 1656. On 
May. 22, 1731, was buried Dr. Samuel Bradford, Bishop of 
Rochester and Dean of Westminster. He had been Bishop of 
Carlisle from 1718 to 1723. ‘The next name in the group was 
one much more widely known, that of Francis Atterbury, who 
had been Bishop of Rochester and Dean of Westminster, but 
who died in exile after having been deprived of his preferments. 
He had been Dean of Carlisle from 1704 to1711. He was 
buried on May 12, 1732. The last of the group was Samuel 
Goodenough, Bishop of Carlisle, who was buried on August 18, 
1827. Two of his grandchildren were also buried in the Abbey. 
Perhaps this was the best place to insert the name of Thomas 
Greatorex, organist of the abbey, who was buried on July 25, 
1831. When a young man Greatorex was ordered to a 
northen climate for his health, and obtained the position of 
organist of Carlisle Cathedral, which he held from 1780 to 
1784. The next series of names consisted of members of 
county families, but he did not pretend to assert that every 
individual mentioned was a resident in the district There 
were several of the Howards. Two sons of Sir William 
Howard, of Naworth, brothers of Charles, first Earl of Carlisle, 
were buried, Colonel Thomas Howard on July 21, 1678, and 
Sir Philip Howard on April 15, 1686. Thomas was noted for 
his duels, and Philip was M.P. for Carlisle from 166r to 168t. 
Mary, Duchess of Richmond, Colonel Thomas Howard’s 
widow, was buried November 28, 1685. Three children 
of Charles, the first earl, were buried, viz. Charles, an 
infant, April 4, 1670; Katherine. March 23, 1681-82, and 
Frederick on October 11, 1684. Three children of Edward, 
second Earl of Carlisle, were also buried, viz. Anne 
on August 26, 1685; Mary on November 3, 1694; and 
William, who was M P. for Carlisle in 1695 and 1608, on 
July 24, 1701. There were two members of the Lowther family 
Mrs Mary Lowther was buried on October 23, 1724. She was 
the daughter of Colonel John Lowther, of Lowther, and sister 
of John, first Viscount Lonsdale, and she married, as her 
second husband, her relative John Lowther, son of Robert, of 
London. Her son, Major-General Anthony Lowther, was 
buried on January 22, 1745-46. There were several members of 
the Tufton family, but only one Musgrave. Christopher Mus- 
gtave was buried on September 16, 1718. He was the youngest 
son of Sir Christopher Musgrave, of Edenhall, the fourth 
baronet. Christopher Musgrave was born in Carlisle and was 
M.P. for the city in the second Parliament of William ITI and 
_ the first of Anne. He succeeded his elder brother Philip as 
‘Clerk of the Council, and was for twenty-five years one of the 
officers of the ordnance. There were two of the name of 
Graham, one of Westmorland and one of Cumberland. 
Dorothy, the wife of Colonel James Graham, of Levens, and 
the daughter of William Howard, fourth son of Thomas, first 
Earl of Berkshire, was buried on December 17, 1701. Charles 
Graham was buried on June 17, 1685. He was the eldest son of 
Sir Richard Graham, third baronet of Esk and Netherby, who 
had been created in 1681 Baron Graham and Viscount Preston 
There were three Aglionby names, but it was not much more than 
conjecture which allowed one to connect them with Cumber- 
dand William Aglionby was buried on December 1, 1705 He 
shad been envoy to Spain (twice), to Savoy. and to Switzerland, 
in the reigns of William III. and of Anne. The only authority 
he could find for considering him to be of a Cumberland family 
was Cox’s “Magna Britannia” His daughter Sybilla was 
buried on June 11,1706, and a conjectural brother of his, 
Henry, had been buried on April 6, 1643. There was one 
very, eminent name which belonged to one or other of the 
counties of Cumberland or Westmorland, that of Joseph 


Addison. His father Lancelot, Dean of Lichfield, was born in 
Westmorland, and his ancestors had been settled at Meaburn 
Town Head, Maulds Meaburn, sixty years or more before his 
birth.. But Mr. Jackson, in his “ Papers and Pedigtees,” and 
perhaps elsewhere, expressed the belief that the family was 
previously Cumbrian, belonging to Low Wood Nook, near 
Bothel. Joseph Addison was buried on June 26, 1719. His sister, 
Mrs. Dorothy Combes, was buried on March Io, 1749-50. The 
next four names might safely be claimed as those of persons 
belonging to the district. The Rev. Henry Wharton was 
buried on March 8, 1694-95 ; Ephraim Chambers, the author 
of the “ Cyclopedia” and a fellow of the Royal Society, was 
buried on May 21, 1740. He was born at Kendal, where his 
father owned and occupied a small farm, and was educated at 
Kendal Grammar School. John Leake, M.D, was buried on 
August 16, 1792 He was born at Ainstable, the son of a 
clergyman, and studied medicine abroad. William Dobson 
was buried on March 13, 1813 He was the son of Christopher 
Dobson, of Edenhall, and was spoken of at the time of his 
death as a man of mechanical ingenuity and a classical scholar. 
There were four other names about which more or less doubt 
might be expressed. John Fox, Prebendary of Westminster, 
was buried on September 27, 1623. He was ason of John Fox, 
goldsmith, London, who founded the Grammar School at Dean, 
near Cockermouth. He had the authority of Archdeacon 


Sherwen for saying that, although there was no legal proof, 
Fox’s Cumbrian descent might be looked upon as morally 
certain. Mrs. Mary Trohear was buried on July 21,1775. Her 
will was proved by Raisley Calvert, of Greystoke, to whom and 
to his heirs, without naming any relationship, she bequeathed 
her personalty, except a legacy, and all her freehold estates in 
Bassenthwaite and Underskiddaw, or elsewhere in the county 
of Cumberland. Agnes Marton was buried on January 27, 
1787, and her sister Jane on October 15, 1798. They were 
daughters of Oliver Marton, of Capernwray Hall, Lancashire, 
by his second wife Jane, daughter of Roger Wilson, of Casterton 
Hall, Westmorland. Since the publication of the book from 
which he had extracted the names, the Rev. John Trout- 


beck, D D., one of the minor canons of the Abbey, had been 
buried there. He was born at Blencowe on November 12, 1832, 
and died on October 11, 1899. Dr. Troutbeck was for more 
than twenty years a member of this Society. The existing 
burial registers only began in January, 1606-7, and on consuit- 
ing Dart’s work he found {two more names which might be 
added. Sir Thomas Wharton, second Baron Wharton, was 
buried in the chapel of St Michael in 1572. He had formerly 
been M.P. for Cumberland, and in 1547 had been Sheriff. 


Margaret Clifford, described as “daughter to Henry, Earl of 
Cumberland,” was buried in 1596 in St. Edmund’s Chapel. A 
Cumberland man had a monument in the Abbey, but was not 
buried there, Dr. John Thomas, Dean of Westminster, and 
afterwards Bishop of Rochester. He was born in Carlisle in 
1712, and his father, the Rev. John Thomas, afterwards became 
vicarof Brampton. Bishop Thomas’s mother was the daughter 
of Richard Kelsick, of Whitehaven. He was educated at 
Carlisle Grammar School, died in 1793, and was buried at 
Bletchingley. The bust in the Abbey had a lifelike appear- 
ance, and the countenance bore a resemblance to the first 
Lord Brougham. In conclusion he said if his paper had done 
nothing else it might be held to have shown that George 
Graham was not the only Cumbrian buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 
The Roman Vallum. 

Mr. T. H. Hodgson submitted a report with reference to fur- 
ther explorations of the Roman vallum between Newtown and 
Headswood. The result was that they had traced the vallum 
to the cliff overhanging the valley of the Cambeck, but there 
seemed to be no prospect of being able to trace it across this 
valley. The steep banks had been evidently subject to much 
erosion, and the low-lying holms were subject to such frequent 
and heavy floods that all traces must have been long since 
washed away, and the site buried under the alluvium brought 
down by the river. 

Find at Thirlmere. 


The most interesting of the exhibits was a pair of bronze 
armlets recently found at Thirlmere, and shown by Mr. Mar- 
shall, Castlerigg Manor. The story of their discovery was told 
by Mr. Collingwood, who stated that they had been found at 
the foot of Rough Crag by Joseph and Solomon Grisedale, 
while getting material for repairing the roads. Mr. Marshall 
acquired the armlets from the road surveyor for the district, 
Mr. W. Hodgson, and they had been pronounced to be Late 
Celtic, which practically meant that they belonged to a period 
over a thousand years ago. At the place where the armlets 
were found, under an almost perpendicular crag, 400 feet high, 
there could never have been a burial-place, and the presump- 
tion was that the armlets must have Leen worn by some person 
who had fallen from the crag above and perished on the spot. 
In order to find an explanation he had examined the summit of 
‘the crag. High up on the face of Rough Crag a niche in the 
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rocks could be seen, and it could be reached by a curious path 
traversing the cliff from a ledge high up on the eastern side, 
and apparently artificial. The path led up to a platform, from 
which rude steps led to a grass slope, whence the summit 
of the crag could be reached. Any person falling from this 
platform would have alighted at the spot where the armlets 
were found, and as the armlets must have been worn by a lady 
they had all kinds of romantic possibilities presented which 
some ingenious novelist might make good use of. 

Other exhibits were a stone celt from Walney and various 
prehistoric objects shown by.Mr. H. Gaythorpe, F.S A., Scot.; 
a stone implement from Moresby, shown by Dr. Parker; an 
ancient sword recently found on the shore near Workington, 
shown by the Rev. C. T. Phillips; a sculptured head from 
Ormside, belonging to the late Rev. J. Brunskill, and an 
earthenware urn found between Great Salkeld and Lazonby, 
shown by the Rev. A G. Loftie. 

The Bishop of Barrow, as president, was requested to 
forward to the family of the late Mr. J. A. Wheatley an ex- 
pression of the Society’s sympathy with them in their loss, 
Mr. Wheatley having been one of the original members of the 
Society. The Bishop was also asked to forward a similar 
expression of sympathy to the family of the late rector of 
Ormside, who was also one of the original members. It was 
intimated that the first summer excursion would be to the 
Alston district on June 25 and 26. 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting of the Great Yarmouth committee of 

the Norfolk and Norwich Archzological Society was 

held on May 1 at the town hall, Great Yarmouth, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S. 

Mr. G. H. L. Blake, joint hon. secretary, having read the 
report of the Society’s operations during 1902, 

Mr, E M. Beloe, jun. of King’s Lynn, read an interesting 
paper upon “ Norfolk Norman Fonts,” illustrated by lantern 
slides. 

Mr. F. R. B. Haward, architect (Messrs. Olley & Haward) 
also read a paper on “The ancient oak hammer-beam roof 
recently brought to light by the pulling-down of, and altera- 
tions to, the Duke’s Head hotel, Hall Quay, Great Yarmouth.” 
He said :—In making a survey of the premises known as the 
Duke’s Head hotel prior to pulling-down, and upon examining 
the roof, which must have originally covered a large hall, 
attention was at once drawn to a series of octagonal columns 
and caps, which a further inspection proved to be the upper 
members of the principals, or supports, of an old hammer- 
beam roof. When pulling-down operations commenced, it was 
hoped that the roof would be sufficiently intact to be capable 
of restoration, but on clearing away the two storeys of bed- 
rooms which had been built in the roof, it was tound that this 
plan was impossible to carry out, as only one of the principals 
was at all complete. ‘This principal owed its preservation to 
the fact that it had been used as the basis for a partition, and 
had been cased in on either side. The remaining four principals 
had been cut away right up to the tie-beam. Remains 
of a fine old moulded brick arch were discovered at the east 
end of the hall, also indications of a spiral stair, which might 
originally have led toa gallery. Before removing the roof a 
record of it was taken by photograph and measurements, and 
the interesting parts of the roof have been erected and thus 
preserved in the bottling store at Messrs. E. Lacon & Co.’s 
brewery, this firm being the owners of the property of the 
Duke’s Head hotel. The roof appears to have covered an 
extensive hall, 4o feet long by 24 feet wide, 21 feet high in the 
walls, and 40 feet to apex or top of roof. The use that the hall 
was originally intended for is uncertain, though the general 
character is civic. The apparent argument in favour of its 
having been constructed for ecclesiastical use is that it stands 
east and west. The possibility is that the hall was either attached 
to a private house or has been a guildhall of some company, 
and this would be illustrative of the prosperity of the town at 
an early date. This last assumption is based on a paragraph 
in Palmer’s “ Perlustration of Great Yarmouth,” which reads 
as follows :—“ Adjoining and to the south of the Barge hotel 
is an Elizabethan house long occupied as an inn called the 
Duke’s Head. It has a cut flint front with stone dressings. 
The rooms are wainscotted in panels divided by pilasters, with 
ornamental chimneypiece from the ceiling to the floor. The 
woodwork has been painted, but the rooms are otherwise 
in good preservation. .In one of the rooms there is a chimney- 
piece elaborately carved. On the front of this house there is a 
stone tablet inserted, bearing the date 1609. The King’s 
Head was, in the last century, the property of the Eldridge 
family. In the latter part of the last century the Ship 
Masters’ Society held their meetings at the Duke’s Head. 
From this inn, more than a century ago, the London stage- 


coach, [when first established, set out on its journey.” The 
mouldings of the roof are of a very interesting nature, and 
clearly show the roof to be of late Decorated work. Those on 
the curved struts are very elaborate, and it is interesting to 
note the way these mouldings have been carried on and cut 
into the tie-beam. The posts, like those of the Tolhouse roofs, 
are octagonal, having moulded, caps, but no bases. The stone 
corbels at the feet of the principals were too mutilated to dis- 
cover their original shape, but traces of carving were visible, 
Other remains of window and door jambs in stone were found; — 
these were moulded, and of the same period as the roof. The 
construction of the roof is curjous, having a double principa) 
rafter; thus the hammer-beam had a great weight placed upon it, 
being only supported by the curved strut, which rested upon a 
stone corbel, and although tension was preserved bya wall- — 
piece spiked to the hammer-beam, yet this hammer-beam did 
not appear to enter into the wall far enough to take the foot of 
the principal rafter, as is usual. The second, or inner principal 
rafter was probably an after-thought to strengthen the roof and 
keep it from spreading; as the joints between it and the 
hammer-beam, the beam and top collar, are all halved and 
oak-pinned. The probable date of the roof is about 1450, — 
although the mouldings are of an earlier character. 
The reading of the foregoing paper was accompanied by — 
the exhibition of two lantern-slides, which had been prepared — 
by Mr. F. H. Sayers. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF 
IRELAND. 

ee conversazione of the Royal Institute of Architects of 

Ireland took place on the 3oth ult in the buildings of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts, and was (says the /7ish 
Times) a brilliant success. His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
honoured the Institute with his presence, and there was a 
numerous company of guests representing every social and 
professional. class in Dublin. The idea of holding the con. ~ 
versazione in the Royal Hibernian Academy buildings wasa 
singularly happy one, and the readiness with which the 
Governors -of the Academy agreed to it is a _ proof 
of the cordial relations that subsist between the re- 
presentatives of various arts in Ireland. The doors 
opened at 8.30 P.M, and soon the several halls of 
the Academy were gay with an assembly representing every 
interest, social and professional, in. Dublin. The picture was 


an animated one, revealing great wealth and variety of colour, 
and the many handsome works hung in the galleries*formed a _ 
framework which set off the picture to the best advantage. 
The’ connection between the painter and the architect is 


both historical and close, and the association of the two 
was as appropriate as it was happy. During the evening the 
guests enjoyed the many pictures to the full. The conver- 
sazione, therefore, served the double purpose of a pleasant 
social evening and an object lesson in the development of 
modern Irish art. It will no doubt do something to increase 
that growing interest in native work ot which we have ~ 
recently had so many indications equally in painting andin ~ 
literature. His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, who arrived 
shortly before to o’clock, was attended by Captain the Hon, 
Gerald Cadogan, A.D.C. He was received by the president of 
the Irish Institute of Architects, Mr. George C. Ashlin; Mr, 
W. Kaye Parry, hon. secretary; Mr. Charles A. Owen, hon, 
treasurer; and the following members of the Council:—Messrs. 


J. Rawson Carroll, Charles J. MacCarthy, Albert E. Murray, 
William M. Mitchell, J. Howard Pentland and George PP. 


Sheridan. His Excellency went through the salons and 
examined the various paintings with much interest, spend- 
ing a considerable time before a clever picture by 
the late Walter Osborne, R.H.A.— No. 70, A 
the Sands—Evening.” In common with all who were present, — 
Earl Dudley expressed admiration for this work of one of the ~ 
most eminent Irish artists who have exhibited in the rooms in. 
Lower Abbey Street. A silent, but none the less impressive, 
tribute of regret for the departed painter was the crépe rosette 
attached to the picture by his brother academicians. His 
Excellency remained for over an hour, and was_ cordially 
greeted both on his arrival and departure. During the evening 
the fine string band of the 21st (Empress of India’s) Lancers 
played very tastefully the following selections under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Edmund Hinton (bandmaster):—March, “ Prodana — 
Nevesta” (Smetana); serenade, “ Italienne” (Czibulka); selec- — 
tion, “The Country Girl” (Monckton); intermezzo, “ Sunset” 
(Matt) ; selection, “ Dorothy” (Cellier); valse, “Mon Réve” 
( Waldteufel). ee 
The band selections were interspersed with harp solos and 
vocal contributions by several young ladies. Miss Florence 
Kerin, a charming performer on the Irish harp, played several 
solos, and Miss Madeleine Macken sang an old Irish folk song 
with effect. A vocal trio, “Go where glory waits thee,” was 
tastefully rendered by Miss Kerin, Miss M. Macken and Miss 
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J. Macken, 
marked ability. Refreshments were served in one of the 
salons, the Trocadéro Company being entrusted with. the 


catering. 


HOLLINGBURY CAMP, BRIGHTON. 

‘a LECTURE was delivered at the meeting of the Brighton 
and Hove Natural History and Philosophical Society 
last week by Mr. Herbert S. Toms, sub-curator of the Brighton 
Museum, on “ Hollingbury Camp.” Having, in a few introduc- 
tory remarks, recalled to the minds of his hearers that Holling- 
bury Camp had lately become part and parcel of the municipal 
property of Brighton, Mr. Toms, says the Sussex Daily News, 
gave a brief description of the camp. It is situate about 400 
yards east of the Ditchling Road, and about a mile N N.E. of 
the spot where the Corporation tramway branches into the 
Drove. It consists of a comparatively shallow ditch with a ram- 
part standing some 3 or 4 feet above the level of the surrounding 
hill crest, and enclosing an area of about six acres. Its shape 
roughly approximates a square with the corners rounded off and 
the sides bulging outwards. There are four entrances, and near 
the centre of the gorse-covered interior are the remains of pits 
and a small mound, closely resembling the burial-mounds’of the 
Bronze Age. The period to which the camp belongs is still in 
the realm of conjecture, but all authorities who had grappled 
with the subject agreed in relegating the camp to an antiquity 
ranging from the Stone Age to the Roman occupation of 
Britain, and in regarding it, together with similar entrench- 
ments capping the South Downs, viz. Cissbury, Chanctonbury 
and the Dyke Camp, as having been thrown up for the pur- 
poses of fortification. General Pitt-Rivers strongly maintained 
that these Sussex earthworks, including Hollingbury, are not 
of Roman but prehistoric origin. He observed that the whole 
hill-top, or the whole available portion of it, appeared to have 
been fortified by a line of ramparts drawn along the brow, in 
the position best suited for defence, and with but little regard 
to the amount of space enclosed, whereas the Roman practice 
was to regulate the outline and arrangement of the camps in 
accordance with the strength of the force intended to occupy 
them, and with a chief regard to the considerations of disci- 
_pline and interior economy. Considerations of the supply of 
water and fuel were, in these camps, invariably sacrificed 
to the necessity the people appeared to have been under 
of occupying the strongest features of the country. He did 
not meet with a single example in Sussex of a fort having a 
supply of water within the enclosure, and the majority, like 
Cissbury, were at a considerable distance from a spring. Nor 
could fuel have been obtainable anywhere in the immediate 
vicinity. This, according to Vegetius, was a primary requisite 
in the selection of a Roman camp, and among camps of un- 
doubted Roman construction no instance of a neglect of these 

rinciples had been found. The strength of the ramparts in 
the Sussex forts corresponded inversely to the natural strength 
of the position. In some places where a steep declivity pre- 
sented itself, there was no rampart, implying that the defence 
of those places must have been confined to a stockade. The 
ditch, generally on the outside, was sometimes in the interior 
of the work. Outworks were thrown up upon commanding 
Sites within 200 or 300 yards of the main work. The ramparts 
at the gateways were increased in height and were sometimes 
thrown back upon the causeway over the ditch. This was 
not a characteristic of a Roman gateway. The occupants 
of these works frequently dwelt in pits, which was not 
the Roman practice. These entrenchments were, more- 
Over, in an especial manner associated with evidence 
of the manufacture of flint implements, found scattered 
in great abundance upon the surface, whereas the Romans did 
not use flint for their tools and weapons. Mr. Toms went on 
to refer to General Pitt-Rivers’s subsequent excavations at 
Cissbury, Highdown, Mount Caburn and Seaford Cliff, indi- 
cating them to be of pre-Roman origin, after which he com- 
pared Hollingbury with the Bronze Age camps of Wilts and 
Dorset in order to disprove the belief that Hollingbury was of 
Roman origin. Like Hollingbury, these Wilts and Dorset 
camps were thought to be Roman because of their rectangular 
shape, but the excavations which he (Mr. Toms) had the 
honour of personally conducting at those camps conclusively 
proved them to be the work of the Bronze Age. Passing on, 
Mr. Toms, with the aid of several diagrams, proceeded to 
show that Hollingbury owed its present aspect to the action of 
the weather, which caused the sides of the trench and rampart 
to fall into the trench, the bottom of which would very soon 
be covered with chalk rubble, and the sides partly so, Then a 

ner mixture, washed and drifted into the trench, would accu- 
mulate, and over all turf would grow and mould accumulate 
by vegetable decay, the tendency of all this being ever in the 
direction of softening and reducing the outlines of the earth- 
work, and eventually almost their obliteration. Coming to 
the question of how to determine the age of a camp, he 
Showed that this could be done by careful excavation and 
analysis of the deposit with which the trench had become 


and Miss A. Magrath played the pianoforte with | 


filled during the lapse of ages. Relics in the bottom of the 
trench or in the body of the rampart would obviously belong to 
the period of the first construction of the entrenchment, and 
the objects found would naturally be of more and more recent 
date in the later and latest deposits. ~The relics in the trench 
would, in fact, be found to be arranged, so to speak, in 
chronological order. Dealing next with the best method of 
excavation by means of which to determine the age of Holling- 
bury, he showed the importance of first preparing a carefully 
contoured plan, and then pointed out the right and wrong ways 
of excavating sections of the earthworks. The proper way was 
to take the turf off first and then work down layer by layer, 
removing and recording the depth and position of the pottery, 
&c., found in the upper layers before digging into the lower 
layers. If necessary the whole of the ditch and rampart should 
be explored in a similar manner, and after the earthworks had 
been explored the interior area of the camp should be similarly 
trenched for traces of occupation. As the evidence bearing 
upon Hollingbury’s age still lay hidden beneath the soil, they 
could only conjecture the nature of the objects forming the 
clue, but from a comparison of the results of excavations made 
elsewhere they might safely say that this question would be 
mainly solved by the shards of broken pottery invariably found 
in great numbers in earthworks of this kind. Pottery alone, 
however, was not a safe criterion by which to determine the 
age of an earthwork. Other evidence, however slight, of the 
metallic or non-metallic periods was required to confirm the 
conclusion to which the pottery pointed. Finishing his 
paper with a consideration of the connection which it was 
supposed that the earthworks of the South Downs had with 
each other in the defence of the country, Mr. Toms. inclined 
towards the views of General Pitt-Rivers, which were opposed 
to the hypothesis of older archeologists that these entrench- 
ments formed part of a triple series of forts. Confirmation of 
this view they imagined could be found in the position of the 
gateways of these forts; but General Pitt-Rivers thought there 
was nothing in the position of the gateways or works then- 
selves incompatible with the hypothesis of their having been 
isolated works, erected by several distinct tribes, as a protection 
against the incursions of their neighbours. The earthworks of 
the South of England, General Pitt-Rivers believed, led us 
rather to infer the existence of frequent intestine wars, in 
which each section of the community fortified itself against its 
immediate neighbours, than of any extensive and combined 
system of national defence. Another weak point in the 
evidence of connection supposed to be afforded by the position 
of the gateways, which had hitherto been overlooked, was that 
sometimes a footpath or road led into, across and out of the 
camp, the points of entrance and exit being through a 
depression in the rampart which looked so uncommonly like 


| one of the old gateways as to raise a question whether these 


entrances formed part of the original design of the earthwork. 
Theonly way to settle the difficulty was by excavation at these 
points, but as none of the Sussex forts had been thoroughly 
and systematically investigated, the question of the original 
number of entrances and their hypothetical bearing upon the 
relation of the camps must remain in abeyance until such had 
been done. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 
4 Re Lord Mayor’s committee of inquiry into the affairs of St. 

Bartholomew’s Hospital met on Tuesday at the Mansion 
House, the Lord Mayor presiding. The meeting was held for 
the purpose of receiving the report of the sub-committee on 
administration and finance, of which Sir Thomas Jackson was 
the chairman. After a lengthened consideration of the report 
the following resolution was unanimously agreed to :—“ That 
this committee, having carefully considered the report of 
the sub-committee on the financial and administrative manage- 
ment of the hospital (which is summarised in the ‘ conclusions’ 
given below), are of opinion that the governors have completely 
vindicated the reputation, character and administration of the. 
hospital, and are fully justified in appealing to the public for 
funds to enable them to utilise the land acquired from Christ’s 
Hospital, and to provide the new buildings urgently necessary 
to bring the hospital up to modern requirements in all respects.” 
The conclusions at which the sub-committee had unanimously 
arrived were summarised in the report as follows :—“(1) That 
the hospital is properly and economically administered, and 
that an increase rather than a reduction of expenditure must 
be looked for ; (2) that any prospective increase of rental will 
be more than absorbed by the deficit caused by the purchase of 
land from Christ’s Hospital, and consequently (3) that no part 
of the outlay that will have to be incurred for new buildings can 
be provided out of the hospital’s funds except by additional 
borrowing that would entail a further loss of income.” It will 
be remembered that on March 2 last the Lord Mayor’s com- 
mittee passed a resolution to the effect that it was desirable in 
the public interest to retain St. Bartholomew’s Hospital on its 
present site. The building sub-committee has yet to consider 
the plans for the new buildings. , 2 
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ART GIFTS TO BIRMINGHAM. 
MEETING of the Birmingham City Council was held on 
Tuesday, when the Lord Mayor announced important 
gifts of pictures to the Corporation Art Gallery. The offers 
were made in the following letters:— 
101 Harborne Road, Edgbaston. 

My dear Lord Mayor,—On behalf of the Right Hon. W. 
Kenrick, Mr. C. A. Smith Ryland, Mr, John Feeney and Mr. 
Cregoe Colmore, as well as for myself, I wish to offer for 
presentation to the Corporation as a gift to the Art Gallery a 
collection of drawings and studies which will be acquired for 
that purpose. The collection comprises about 260 drawings, 
studies and sketches by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 226 by Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, a portrait in pastel by Ford Madox 
Brown, a portrait by Frederick Sandys and a water-colour 
drawing by G. P. Boyce. A large number of the drawings and 
studies require to be mounted and framed. This work is being 
proceeded with, but it will be some little time before the 
collection will be ready for exhibition. It is thought best, 
however, not to defer the offer which we have the pleasure to 
make.—I am, yours very truly, JG. (ket OLLIDAY, 

Brookfield, Belbroughton, near Stourbridge. 

My dear Lord Mayor,—I understand that several of my 
fellow-citizens are proposing to give to Birmingham a unique 
and invaluable collection of drawings by Rossetti and Burne- 
Jones. Although my own offer of certain pictures to Birming- 
ham, which remained open for two or three years, has been 
finally withdrawn, I wish to use the present occasion for asking 
you to do me the honour of accepting, on behalf of the city, 
and without being subject to any conditions at all, the series of 
four pictures by Sir Edward Burne-Jones entitled ‘The 
Pygmalion Series.” They are at present on loan to the 
Nottingham Art Gallery, but they can be brought to Birming- 
ham, where they have already been exhibited, in the course of 
a very few months.—I am, my dear Lord Mayor, yours very 
faithfully, . T. MIDDLEMORE 

The Council passed a cordial vote of thanks to the donors 
for their valuable gifts. 

Mr. Whitworth Wallis, the keeper of the Art Gallery, states 
that the collection of gifts consists of 280 drawings, in pen 
and ink, pencil, charcoal and colour, by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
They form studies for many of his well-known pictures and 
designs for stained-glass windows, together with finished water- 
colour drawings, and it would be quite impossible, even at 
enormous cost, to form such a collection at the present day. 
There are in addition 226 studies in chalk, pencil and colour, 
by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. These are studies for many of 
his important works, together with studies of the nude, 
draperies, &c. Further drawings are by Frederick Sandys, 
Ford Madox Brown, and others who are followers of the pre- 
Raphaelite movement. The collection is absolutely unique, 
and its formation has been the work of years. To emphasise 
the great importance of this gift, Mr. J. T. Middlemore, M.P., 
presents Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s famous series of ‘‘ Pygma- 
lion and the Image.” Mr. Middlemore has already presented 
William Holman Hunt’s masterpiece, “The Finding of the 
Saviour in the Temple,” together with designs for stained-glass 
windows by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON LIBRARY. 


T the annual meeting of the Shakespeare’s Birthplace 
Trustees at Stratford-on-Avon on Tuesday, the chairman 

of the executive committee, Mr. Edgar Flower, referred to the 
reported intention of the trustees to destroy Shakespearean 
relics The trustees, he said, were charged with the intention 
to pull down ancient cottages adjoining Shakespeare’s house 
to make room for a Carnegie library. Nothing could be 
further from the fact. It never for one moment entered the 
minds of the trustees that the library was to be on the site of 
the cottages given to the birthplace. They were given for the 
sole purpose of extending the garden and so isolating the 
precious building, and they were, as everyone could see, mere 
modern cottages of no historic or sentimental value. Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift of a free library was quite a_ distinct 
matter, unconnected with the Birthplace Trustees, but 
one in which they naturally took a lively interest, as 
the site was adjacent. It had been persistently stated 
that a palatial modern structure was to be erected. All 
that was intended was the careful restoration of an ancient, but 
dilapidated and wretchedly modernised house, and the filling 
up of a vacant piece of ground adjoining the School of Art (a 
space caused by a fire) with a building suitable for its purpose 
and situation. He asked what would be the position of the 
trustees if they had not accepted Mr. Carnegie’s generous gift 
and had let the cottages remain, if a fire were to break out in 
the adjacent buildings, especially after the warning they had 
had when a neighbouring shop was burned to the ground ? 
On that occasion, if the wind had been in another direction, 
the birthplace would have been in imminent danger. Sir 


‘has been made possible to secure that isolation. 


Theodore Martin, one of the trustees, writing on the subject, 
said :—‘‘ The first duty of the trustees I hold to be to obtain as. 
complete isolation as possible of the Shakespeare House, and I, 
am delighted to hear that by the generosity of Mr. Carnegie it 
If this cannot 
be effected without removing existing buildings, well, let them 
be removed. Where is the vandalism of pulling down such 
houses?” Nothing, however, would be done without careful 
and earnest consideration. Mr. Flower added that the trustees 
were aS anxious as any one to preserve Shakespeare relics in 
the town. 


It was reported that 27,802 persons had visited the birth. . 


place during the past year. 
reported. 


A number of valuable gifts were 


GENERAL. 


Mr. E. J. Physick, sculptor, has been commissioned to: 


execute the memorial of Dr. Parker for erection in the City 
Temple. The design will be executed in white marble, with a. 
polished granite background. 


The Academic Council of Venice have unanimously : 


passed a vote of thanks to the British Royal Academy for its 


generous contribution towards the expense of rebuilding the — 


Campanile of St. Mark. 


Mr. Thomas M. Rooke was elected on Monday a full 
member of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 


Mr. T R. Shervinton, M.Inst.C.E., aged seventy-six, late 


consulting engineer to the Japanese Government and Com- — 
panion ot the [mperial Japanese Orders, The Rising Sun and 


The Sacred Treasure, died on the 30th ult. 


The Chantrey Trustees have made four purchases from 
this year’s Academy. The paintings are Mr. David Murray’s 
‘In the Country of Constable,” 600 guineas, and Mr. Adrian 
Stokes’s Alpine landscape, ‘‘ Autumn in: the Mountain,” 
3024. The sculpture is a female figure, “Remorse,” by Mr. 
H. H. Armstead, R.A., 9007, and a group of children by Mr. 
Colton, A-RA., called “The Springtide of Life.” Last year 
the Chantrey Trustees bought no pictures. - 


At the Annual General Meeting of the members of the 


Manchester Society of Architects on April 30, the follow- £ 


ing officers and members of council were elected :—Pvesi=' 
dent.—J. W. Beaumont, F.RI.BA. Vice-Presidents.—John’ 
Ely, F.R.I.B.A.; W. A. Royle, F.R.I.B.A. Hon Secretary and 
Treasurer.—Paul Ogden, F.R.I.BA. ‘Assistant Hon. Secre- 
tary.— George Brown. Members of Council.—Fellows—Alfred/ 
Darbyshire, F.R.I.B.A., F.S A.; J. B.’ Gass, F.R I.B.A‘;! 
Edward Hewitt, F R.I.B.A.; Jesse Horsfall, F.R.1.BA.; J. D. 
Mould, F.R.I.B A.; A. J. Murgatroyd; Isaac Taylor; John H. 
Woodhouse, F.R.1 B.A ; P. S. Worthington, M.A, A R.I.B.A. 
Associates—A E, Corbett, A.R I.B.A.; L.H. Dutch, A.R I.B.A.; 
A. H. Mills, A.R.I.B.A. ; 
A Portrait by Beechey has been sold by auction in Paris 
for 33,020 francs. It formed part of the Lelong collection. 
The Court of Common Council have given authority for 
the erection, at an estimated cost of about 7,090/., of a. 
crematorium at the City of London cemetery at Little Ilford, in. 
accordance with plans approved by the Home Secretary. 


Mr. J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A., has been appointed assessor — 


for the selection of ten or twelve architects who are to prepare. 
plans for the Manchester Infirmary. He has had practice in 
hospital planning, and among his buildings are the Western. 
Infirmary extensions, the Pathological Institute, erected partly, 
by the Western Infirmary and Glasgow University; the Uni-. 
versity buildings for the. Professors of Practical Surgery and. 
Anatomy; and the proposed extension of the Kilmarnock. 
Infirmary. Mr. Burnet is also acting as arbiter, in conjunction. 
with Dr. Donald Macintosh, M.V.O., for the Stobhill Hospital. | 

Professor Hans Bohrdat has been entrusted by the German: 
Emperor with the execution of the wall-paintings in the. 
officers’ casino at Wilhelmshaven. 

The Representatives of the University of California who 
are engaged in exploration in Egypt have adopted the plan of 
photographing each tomb when it is opened before any of the 
remains are dispersed. : 

A Memorial of Gustav Freytag, the novelist, who wrote 
“Debit and Credit,” “ The Lost Manuscript,” “ Pictures from 
the German Past” and other works, is to be erected in Wies- 
baden, where he died in 1895. The statue is to be the work of 
Professor’ Schapers. It was intended to have a fountain as. 
part of the memorial, but the municipality refused to grant a 
water-supply. 

The Late Mr. Charles William Mitchell, of Jesmond. 
Towers, Newcastle-on-Tyne, an artist in figure painting and 
portraits, and a director of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth’ 
& Co., of the Elswick Ordnance Works, has left property 
valued.at 922,542/. 

Mr. F. J. Dick, assistant engineer to the Commissioners of 
Public Works in Ireland, has been appointed engineer. 
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ALFRED H. BONE, Architect. 
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Architect and Contract Reporter. 
by EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
fn view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
| staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
‘The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


Wo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 

name and address of the writer—not in every case for 

publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 

as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


THE Worshipful Company of Paviors offer premiums of 
Too guineas, 30 guineas and 20 guineas respectively for essays 
as to the best means of preventing the inconvenience and loss 
at present occasioned by the disruption of carriage and foot- 
vays in cities and boroughs arising from the operations of gas, 
water, electric-light and other companies. Conditions of the 
competition can be obtained on application to Mr. William P. 
Neal, C.C., clerk to the Company, Pinner’s Hall, Old Broad 
dtreet, E.C. Fe 
_ IRELAND.—June 18.—The Trustees of the Limerick free 
‘brary and museum invite designs from architects in inde- 
»endent practice for the proposed Carnegie library and museum 
0 be built in the People’s Park, Limerick. Prizes of 752. and 
5¢. respectively will be awarded to the designs placed first and 
econd in the competition. Mr. W. M. Nolan, town clerk, 
‘own Hall, Limerick. 

NEW BROMPTON (KENT).—May 30.—Designs and plans 

re invited in competition for public swimming and slipper 
aths to be erected in Windsor Road, New Brompton. Three 
remiums are offered, one of £20 to the author of the design 
‘hich is considered to be the first in order of merit, one of £10 
ad one of £5 respectively for the second and third. Mr. F.C. 
‘oucher, clerk, New Brompton, Kent. 
_ STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—May 13.—Designs are invited for a 
irls’ high school, to be erected as a memorial of Her late 
lajesty Queen Victoria, at a cost not exceeding 5,coo/. 
remiums of 25/7, 157 and 1o/. respectively will be awarded. 
(ir. C, J. Archer, 77 High Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—May 13.—For the erection of twelve houses at 
Alnwick, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. 
William Bell, architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE —For the erection of a workshop. 
Mr. A. Turner, architect, 26 Clegg Street, Oldham. 


ATHERSTONE — May 19 —For additions and alterations at 
the Atherstone workhouse Mr. J. W. Godderidge, architect, 
4 Bolebridge Street, Tamworth. 


BARNSLEY.—May 15.—For the erection of a Wesleyan 
church at Dodworth. Mr. George Moxon, architect, Central 
Chambers, 26 Church Street, Barnsley. 


BARNES.—May 11.—For taking-down premises known as 
32, 33, 334 and 34 High Street, Barnes, with outbuildings, 
sheds and walls appurtenant thereto, and for the clearing of 
the sice. Mr. G. Bruce Tomes, surveyor, Council Offices, High 
Street, Mortlake. 

BARNET.—May 13.—For alterations to the workhouse. 
Messrs. White, Son & Pitt, architects, High Street, Barnet. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS —May 22.—For the 
Wesleyan chapel, Walney Island, Barrow-in-Furness. 
John F. Curwen, architect, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 


BIDEFORD.—May 12.—For erection of free library and 
municipal offices. Mr, Alfred J. Dunn, architect, 86 Colmore 
Row, Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM —May 12-——For extension of Sparkbrook 
culvert and reconstruction of sewer in Stoney Lane, with man- 
holes, &c. Mr. John Price, city surveyor: Council House, 
Birmingham, 

BIRMINGHAM.—May 14.—For erection of two lodges, 
stables and loco. sheds, &c., on the site of the Frankley 
reservoir, near Birmingham. Mr. Edward Orford Smith, town 
clerk, Council House, Birmingham. ; 


BIRMINGHAM.—May 18.—For additions to the kitchen and 
sculleries at the workhouse infirmary, Dudley Road, Birming- 
ham. Mr, W. H. Ward, architect, Paradise Street, Birming- 
ham. 


BOsToN.— May 16 —For alterations and additions to the 
Shodfriars’school, Mr. James Rowell, Borough Surveyor’s 
Office, Boston. 


BRADFORD,—May 11.—For the erection of a doctor’s house 
Barker End Road, Bradford. Mr. W. H. Herbert Marten, 
Cheapside Chambers, Bradford. 


BRADFORD —May 19.—For widening Church Bank, Braa- 
ford. Mr. J. H. Cox, city surveyor, Town Hall, Bradford. 


BRENTFORD.—May 19.—For the erection of a free library 
building in Clifden House grounds, Boston Road, Brentford. 
Mr. Nowell Parr, architect, Clifden House, Boston Road, 
Brentford. 

BRISTOL.—May 12.—For the erection of stabling accom- 
modation in Portwall Lane, Bristol, for the Great Western 
Railway Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington 
station, London. 

CAMBERWELL —May 12.—For the erection of public baths 
and washhouses in Old Kent Road. Mr. E. Harding Payne, 
architect, 28 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

CASTLEFORD.—For about 1,300 yards of Welsh slating at 
Castleford, Yorks. Mr. Arthur Hartley, architect, County 
Chambers, Castleford. 

CUMBERLAND.—May 14.—For rebuilding farm buildings 
at Craika Hall, Dearham. Mr. J. S. Moffat, architect, 53 Church 
Street, Whitehaven. 

D1PTON.— May 18.—For the erection of one self-contained 
and two tenemented houses at Dipton, Durham. Mr. George 
Nicholson, contractor, Dipton. 


erection of 
Mr. 
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DURHAM.—May 13.—For the erection of presbytery, &c. 
at Westwood. Mr. Geo. Thos. Wilson, architect, 21 Durham 
Road, Blackhill. 

DURHAM.—For the erection of twelve four-roomed houses 
at Oakenshaw Colliery, near Willington. Plans and specifica- 
tions can be seen at the Engineer’s Office, Brancepeth Colliery, 
Willington, co. Durham. 

FAILSWORTH —For taking-down and rebuilding St. John’s 
No. 1 School, Failsworth, Lancs. Mr. Charles T. Taylor, 
10 Clegg Street, Oldham. 

FLimMpy.—May 14.—For the erection of six dwelling-houses 
at Flimby, Cumberland. Mr. C. Eaglesfield, architect, 
Maryport. 

GILLINGHAM.—May 14—For the erection of a chapel, 
lodge, &c., at the Gillingham (Kent) Burial Board. Mr. Fredk. 
Smith, architect, 10 Gardiner Street, New Brompton. 


GLASS HOUGHTON —May :8 —For extensions and altera- 
tions to Board school, Glass Houghton, Yorks. Mr. R. M. 
McDowall, architect, Carlton Street, Castleford. 

HALIFAX.—May 12.—For the erection of a dwelling-house 
at Far Butterworth End Farm, Norland. Mr. Lister Coates, 
architect, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

HAMPTON-ON-THAMES.—F or the erection of a’ detached 
house at Marling Park. Mr. Fredk. G. Hughes, architect, 
The Estate Office, Hampton, Middlesex. 


HANDSWORTH.—May 12.—For the erection and comple- 
tion of buildings now being built on the Council’s land at 
Normanton Hill, in the parish of Handsworth, Yorks. Mr. 
Bernard Powell, C.E., surveyor, Council Offices, Woodhouse. 


HASTINGS.—May 11.—For the erection of a lock-up 
division, &c., at the fish-packing station, Rock-a-Nore, 
Hastings. Mr, Ben, F. Meadows, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Hastings 

HEANOR — May 16.—For the erection of Wesleyan schools 
at Heanor. Mr. Arthur Marshall, architect, King Street, Not- 
tingham, 


HOYLAKE —May 11.—For the erection of a mortuary at 
Hoylake, Cheshire. Mr. Thomas Foster, surveyor, District 
Council Offices, Hoylake. 

HUDDERSFIELD —May 13.—For the erection of a hotel, to 
be called the Black Horse inn, in Briggate, Dalton. Mr. J. 
Berry, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. ° 


HuL.L.—May 22 —For the erection of the superstructure of 
buildings to be erected on the west side of Victoria Square. 
Mr. Joseph H.. Hirst, city architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

ILKESTON.—For the erection of a Congresaeentt chapel, : 
Ilkeston. Mr. H. Tatham Sudbury, architect, 18 Market. 
Place, Ilkeston. 

IRELAND —May 11.—For extension to the electric-light 
station, Londonderry. Mr. Daniel Conroy, architect, 21 Ship- 
quay Street, Londonderry. 


IRELAND.—May 11.—For the erection of three dwelling. 
houses at new street offCreggan Rd., Rosemount, Londonderry, 
Mr. R, E. Buchanan, architect, Castle street, Londonderry, 


IRELAND.—May 12.—For the erection of a Masonic hall at 
Arklow. Mr. Samuel Stuart, Ferrybank, Arklow. 


IRELAND.—May 13—For the erection of a coastguard 
station and signal station at Fanad Head (about eighteen 
miles from Milford), in the county of Donegal. Particulars 
may be obtained at the Office of Public Works, Dublin, and the 
District Office of Works, Londonderry. 


IRELAND.—May 13.—For alterations and additions to the 
asylum premises at Down District lunatic asylum, Down- 
patrick. Messrs. Graeme-Watt & Tulloch, architects, 774 
Victoria Street, Belfast. 


IRELAND.— May 413 ——For the erection of a gentleman's 
residence at Queenstown, Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, archi- 
tects, 23 South Mall, Cork. 


IRELAND.—May 13 —For the erection of six workers’ cot- 
tages at Lisahally. Mr. Daniel Conroy, architect, 21 Shipquay 
Street, Londonderry. aq 


IRELAND.—May 14.--For the erection and fitting-up of two 
sanitary annexes at the workhouse, Kilkenny. Mr. Kieran 
Comerford, clerk of union, Kilkenny. 


IRELAND.—May 14 —For rebuilding and enlarging business. 
premises, Ferryquay Street, Londonderry. Mr. R. E, 
Buchanan, architect, Castle Street, Londonderry. 

KEIGHLEY.—May 19.—For the erection of ten dwelling- 
houses, Bradford Road. Messrs. Barber, Hopkinson & Co, 
architects, Craven Bank Chambers, North Street, Keighley. 

LEEDS.—For the erection of Wesleyan minister’s residence — 
in Upper Wortley Road. Mr. John Ed, Gaunt, se 16.5 
trustees, The Cottage, Upper Wortley. a 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON THE SUNBURY WALL DECORATION 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and ie al 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, he. 
CA M EO ID, The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a materials thoroughly reliable, ant 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 
FREDK. WALTON & CO. Lt., Sole 2anufackurers anod Patenters 
“Linorusta: Welton London.” 1 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. wo, ae aaa, 
MELLOWES & CO.’S 


ECLIPSE ROOF~GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and Corporations, 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, R, 8.W. 


“SP PECIALITy- ” : 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LEEDS —May 11.—For rebuilding the Jubilee hotel and 

adjoining office premises, Victoria Square, Leeds Messrs. 
Thomas Winn & Sons, architects, 92 Albion Street, Leeds. 
_ Leeps.—May 16.—For extensions to the nurses’ homes 
and the erection of new stables, &c , at the workhouse, Beckett 
Street. Messrs. Thomas Winn & Sons, architects, 92 Albion 
Street, Leeds. 

LINDAL-IN-FURNESS. — May 12. — For rebuilding the 
Anchor hotel, Lindal-in-Furness. Messrs. J. W. Grundy & 
‘Son, architects, Brogden Street, Ulverston. 

Lonpon, N.—May 12.—For the erection of (a) conveni- 
‘ences, &c., at Highbury Fields, N. ; (b) bothy, potting-shed, 
&c, at Meath Gardens, N.E, for the London County Council. 
Particulars at the General Section, Architect's Department, 
18 Pall Mall East, S.W. 

LONDON.—May 19.—For erection of Patent Office, Quality 
‘Court Block, for the Commissioners of H M. Works and 
Public Buildings. Mr. J. B. Westcott, H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. 
 Lonpon.—May 19.—For the foundations of the new parcel 
office, Union Street, S.E., for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of 
Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Lonpon.—May 19.—For the demolition of the Atlas 
‘Works, Woodfield Road, Harrow Road, W. Mr. Fras. J 
‘Smith, architect, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 
~ Lonpon, N.—May 26.—For the erection of fourteen rows 
of cottage dwellings for the working classes on the White Hart 
Lane Estate, Wood Green. Particulars at the Housing Sec- 
‘tion of the Architect's Department, 19 Charing Cross 
Road, W.C. 

_ NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—-May 18.—Fer the erection of 
blocks of dwellings for the labouring classes in Walker Road 
and Albion Row, Newcastle-upon-fyne. Messrs Liddle & 
‘Browne, architects, Prudential Buildings, Mosley Street, 
‘Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

_~ NortH SOMERCOTES —May 20.—For the erection of a 
‘Wesleyan chapel and schoolroom, &c., at North Somercotes, 
‘Lincs. Mr. W. H. Dinsley, architect, Chorley, Lancashire, 

NoTTINGHAM.—May 16.—For the erection of farm build- 
ings at Bulcote, near Nottingham. . Mr. Arthur Brown, city 
engineer, Nottingham. 


PONTEFRACT.— May 12.—For the erection of stable, coach- 
house, alteration to house at Mill Hill, &c. Messrs. Tennant 
& Bagley, architects, Pontefract. 

POOLE.—May 13.—For building a salt-water tank in brick- 
work at Constitution Hill, and for the erection of a public con- 
venience in brickwork at Thames Street—both in the borough 
of Poole. Mr. John Elford, borough surveyor, Pooie. 

_ PULHAM MARKET.— May 15 —For alterations and addi- 
tions to the workhouse at Pulham Market, Norfolk. Mr. 
Alfred Clarke, architect, London Road, Lowestoft. 

KAMSGATE.—May 25.—For the erection of superstructure 
of pavilion, shelter, &c., at Harbour Parade. Mr. E. B. 
Sharpley, town clerk, Albion House, Ramsgate. 

RICHMOND (YORKS).—May 11 —For the erection of a new 
ward, lavatories, bath and other rooms in connection there- 
with, also laundry, mortuary, coach-house, &c, and alterations 
to the existing buildings, at the fever hospital. Mr. T. H. 
Hailstone, borough surveyor. 

ROCHDALE.—May 20 —For repairing and reslating a por- 
tion of the retort-house roof at the gasworks. Mr. T. Banbury 
Ball, the manager, Gasworks, Dane Street. 

RoyTON.—May 18.—For the erection of a police station 
and court-room at Royton, Lancs, Mr. Henry Littler, archi- 
tect, County Offices, Preston. 

SANDBACH.—May 11.—For the erection of engine-house 
at the central shops, Sandbach. Mr. Alfred Price, architect, 
Sandbach. 

SCOTLAND.— May 11.—For alterations and additions to 
Meigle public school. Messrs. Carver & Symon, architects, 
34 Castle Street, Forfar. 

SCOTLAND.—May 11.—For additions to hous? in New 
Street, Rothes. Plans and specifications may be seen at 
10 Seafield Square. 

SCOTLAND.—May 11.—For the erection of a school, with 
offices and enclosing walls,atSandend. Messrs. Sutherland & 
Jamieson, architects, Elgin, 

SCOTLAND.—May 11.—For alterations on Castle Lodge, 
Glenbuchat.. Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, arcitects, 16 Bridge 
Street, Aberdeen. 

SCOTLAND —May 12.—For the erection of the grand stand, 
bandstand, pens, jumps and other works in connection with 
the fitting-up of the showyard in Westlands Park, Cupar-Fife. 
Mr. David Storrar, architect, Cupar-Fife. 


THE LIMMER 


ELECTRIC (aspwatte paving coMPANY. 


cyYDRO- EXTRACTORS.) ssv42.] LIMITED. [1871. 
Telegrams, (ALT Telephone, 
2147 


‘LIMMER, LONDON,” 
London Wall. 


fhe) 
FoRM or BLoex 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

Every information to be obtained at the Company’s Offices 

2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, &.O. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 


Construction. © ape N By Its use 


alone can any 
Building be rendered 
Absolutely Safe from Fire. 


HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS: 
TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


| MOTHER WELL. 


fORTLEY FIRE cLaY co, 'MENGH ASFAALIE C0, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.), Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


ATED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS |5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 
ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


‘Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
id Medal Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna 1873. 
Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


See ee eee eee 
ie LXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. ~Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. | - 


DELTA ALLOYS, No. I. & IV. 


STRONGEST MALLEABLE BRONZE. 
RESIST CORROSION. 
DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS. 


DELTA METALS 


DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 
MANGANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 


|YELLOW METAL, GUN METAL, ETC. 
THE DELTA METAL CO., LTD. 


110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte St.,W. 
Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


3evelled Wood Block 
Flooring. 


REGD. No. 60,808. 


‘ y 
of 
, Mah 
ye M, 
4 
h 


ole Proprietors : 


NIGHTINGALE & CO, 
Great Grimsby. 


SPECIALTY— 
“Baltic ” es 
Redwood. gy 
Prize Medal, 
Liverpool Exhibition, 


(886; Awards Sanitary 
xhibitions 1885 & 1886 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SCOTLAND.—May 13 —For the erection of (1) new steading 
at Upper Mains of Tillygarmond, Birse ; (2) servants’ room, 
&c, at Balfiddie, Birse; (3) servants’ room at Dalsack, Birse ; 
(4) alterations on offices at Milton of Auchinhove, Lumphanan. 
(b) Carpenters and slaters’ work of repairs to offices at Tulloch, 
Lumphanan; (c) Carpenters and plasterers’ work of repairs to 
dwelling-house at Easter Clune; (d) Carpenters’ work of 
repair to offices at Knows. Mr. Geo. Cocker, Balnahard, 
Finzean, Aboyne, 

SCOTLAND.— May 16.—For the erection of warehouses at 


the corner of Nelson Street and Trongate, Glasgow. Messrs. 
Thomson & Sandilands, architects, 241 West George Street. 


SEIGHFORD.—May 20.—For the restoration of St. Chad’s 
Church, Seighford, Stafford. Mr. W. D. Carée, architect. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—May 18.—For erecting the superstructure 
of the new electricity-supply station on the Western Shore. 
Mr. R. R. Linthorne, town clerk, Municipal Offices, South- 
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WALES.—May 11.—For the enlargement of Williamstown, 
Board schools, Ystradyfodwg. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect 
Hillside Cottage, Pentre. if 

WALES.— May 12.—For completing six houses at Bargoed, 
Mr. T. Edwards, Brewery, Rhymney. 


WALES.— May 13.—For alterations and extensions to the 
Blast Furnace inn, Pontlottyn. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, architect, 
Hengoed. 4 

WALES.—May 14.—For repairing, 
the King’s Head and Cambrian inn, Tredegar; Royal Oak. 
Blackwood; Crown hotel, Abercarne, and the Clarence inn. 
Brynmawr. Mr. T. Edwards, Rhymney Brewery, Rhymney. . 


WaALES.—May 16.—For the erection of thirty-five houses at | 
Pontypridd. Mr. A. O. Evans, architect, Pontypridd. 


WALES.—May 16.—For the erection of a chapel at Tumble, 
Mr. W. Griffiths, architect, Llanelly. x 


painting and papering 


ampton. 

SOUTHTAWTON.—For rebuilding and 
dence at Wood, Southtawton, Devon. 
architect, 1 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 


TRURO,.—May 15.—For the erection of three houses near 
Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, 


the railway station at Truro. 
Redruth. 


WALES.—For the erection of premises, Monk Street, Aber- 
Mr. E. A. Johnson, 


gavenny, for Inland Revenue offices. 
architect, Abergavenny. 


WALES.—For the erection of ten cottages at Cross Hands, 


Llanelly. Plans and specifications at 
Colliery, Cross Hands. 


WALES.—For the erection of Calvinistic Methodist chapel 
Mr. William Moss, architect, 


and schoolroom at Llandegla. 
2 Temple Row, Wrexham, 


WALES.-—-For the erection of fourteen houses in Ruthin 
Road, Wrexham. Mr. Frank J. Whittingham, architect, Bank 


Street Chambers, Wrexham, 


WALES.—May 11.—For the erection of sixty or more 


houses on the Cwmdare Fechan Field, 


Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 


WALES.—May 11.—For the erection of thirty-seven to forty 
Mr. G. A Evans, secretary to the 


cottages at Penrhiwceiber. 
Cottage company, Ffwrd Offices, Mountai 


SPRAGUE & CO., Lta., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, | 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING, 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; 


or with Receipt, 5s. 

ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. | 

SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO., 52 OHANOERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 

: “ Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x9"x 5’, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.” 
re ee 


W. SALTER & CO. 
| .. SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
2 AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
Flat Roofs, Basement and other 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphalte 
ing Work. All communications to 


587 & 589 HARROW}ROAD, PADDINGTON. W. 
RS SD 


OATALOGUE SENT“FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiies 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares Drawing Paper, Canvas. Panels. &c.,and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, | 
HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED|-oon:DR&2ING_ OFFICE, 


WALES.— May 16.—For the erection of large market halls 
and alterations and additions to the Cowbridge Arms hotel _ 
adjoining. Messrs, Llewellin Smith & Davis, architects 
Aberdare. ere pe 

WALES. — May 16.— For alterations and extensions to 
Emlyn and Clytha Villas, Nanthir Road, Blaengarw. Mr, — 
R. J. Richards, Conservative agent, Port Talbot. A 


WALES.— May 18.—For the erection of a cottage hospital = 
at Tredegar, Mon. Mr. E, A. Johnson, architect, Merthyr, 


WALES.— May 19 —For the erection of a church in Holton a 
Road, Barry Dock. Mr. Geo. E. Halliday, architect, Cardiff 


enlarging the resi- 
Mr. James Jerman, 


New Cross Hands WALES. — May 20.— For altering and renovating Bethel 


Baptist church, King Street, Blaenavon. Mr. Geo. C, Hillard, 3 
architect, Market Chambers, Abertillery. : a 


WALES.— May 21.—For the construction of new lavatories, . 


fire staircases, &c., providing and fixing new eaves, gutters, 
down spouts and various other works at. the ye 


fi 
Bangor Road, Conway. Mr. T. B. Farrington, architect, 
Trinity Square, Llandudno. 2 

WALSALL.—May 14.—For the erection of orphanage buil 
ings at Aldridge, Walsall. Mr. Frederick W. Mager, are 
tect 

WARRINGTON.—May 12.—For the construction of a co 
crete culvert. Mr. James Deas, water and sanitary engin 
Bank House, Warrington. 


Aberdare. Mr. T. 


n Ash. 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kin 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Paper 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and 8 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHE : 
: APHY, 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGR 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMON 
DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway 


WESTMINSTER. ne 

Telephone No. 185 Westminster. _ ae 
Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, London 

Re SR 


LIGHTNING a 


Telephone No. 871 Hop. 
A. HARRIS, CONDUCTORS. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, : 


TT. 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 


56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 3.£. |W. J. FURSE & 


Manufacturer of every description of TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. — 


SANITARY APPLIAN CES | chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 


Telegrams, ‘‘FURSH, NOTTINGHAM.” 
Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


CRO G GON & & so N : NO MORE BURST Ba 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. PATENT €% >i 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. Wi Me ite 
‘‘ DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO EMPTYING 

AND ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. |TWIN STOP-COCK. 
GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS.|As used by War Office and 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. London School Board. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. y 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. i 


GATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. pa. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d@., post 7d. ; 
Leather,1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 
White line on blue ground, and dark line on whiteground. j 
W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 


; 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C, 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, |\GARRATT & CO: 


} 1 & 2 Castle St., Long Aere, London, W.C. Leipsic Road, Camberwell, \S-E.. f 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WARWICK —May 18.—For the erection of nurses’ accom- 
modation, extensions to wards and a porter’s lodge at the 
Warwick joint hospital Mr. F. P.. Trepess, architect, 
1 Church Street, Warwick. 

WINDSOR.—May 11.—For taking-down and rebuilding the 
mortuary at the Windsor cemetery: Mr. E. A. Stickland, sur- 
veyor, Alma Road, Windsor. 

WOOLWICH.—May 21.—For the erection of a public library 
on a site adjoining 230 High Street, Plumstead. Mr. Frank 
Sumner, borough engineer, Maxey Road, Plumstead. 

WORKINGTON.— May 15.—For the erection of a shop, hall 
and dwelling-house at Clifton. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., 
architects; Victoria Buildings, Workington. 

WORKINGTON.—May 18.—For the erection of a public 
library. Mr. W. A. Mellom, architect, City Chambers, York. 

* WYKE.—May 21.—For the erection of seven houses at Carr 
House Gate, Wyke, Yorks. Mr. Raymond Berry, architect, 
Commercial Street, Halifax. 


IMPROVED CONTINENTAL SERVICES. 


It would be an advantage for the country if all railway 
companies were as’ eager to adopt improvements and to turn 
opportunities to account for the benefit of the public as the 
Great Eastern Railway Company. Their continental system 
is every year increasing in efficiency. By a new express 
service passengers travelling by the MHarwich-Hook of 
Holland Royal British Mail route now arrive at Berlin much 
earlier than hitherto; a passenger leaving Liverpool Street 
station at 8.30 P.M. can reach Berlin at 6 43 next evening. 
Corridor carriages and restaurant cars run between the Hook 
of Holland and Berlin. By this new service communications 
with other North German towns, with Saxony, Austria, Russia 
and Sweden, have been much improved and accelerated. 
Passengers from the northern and midland counties of Eng- 
land leaving in the afternoon.can travel direct to Harwich 
alongside the steamers, thus saving the trouble and expense of 
crossing London. A dining-car and through corridor carriages 
run between York and Harwich; also through carriages to and 
from Manchester and Liverpool, vzé Lincoln, Birmingham, 
London and North-Western and Midland Railways vd Peter- 
borough. On the return journey to England a corresponding 
saving of time will be effected by the new service 
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TENDERS. 


AMBLE. 


For laying about four chains length of 3-inch cast-iron water- 


mains, 
Street, Amble, 
R. & G. Brown 


J. TURNBULL (accepted ) 


valves, &c. 


Mr. W. GIBSON, surveyor, 31 Queen 
ueree, OF, 0 
BS ok CET 


ASKERN. 


For the erection of stabling for nine horses, sheds and other 


buildings to the Railway hotel, Askern, Yorks. Messrs. 

GARSIDE & PENNINGTON, architects, Pontef fract. 
D. Gill & Son »£447 0 O 
Bryant & Sons. . » SOR to 
k. Walker & Sons 345. @ Oo 
THOMPSON & Co, Howden, near Goole (ac- 

cepted ) : 337 I0 Oo 
Thackery Bros. 336 0 0 
R. Stewart ‘ 1 (320 Re 5 


For the construction 


for Watnall Chaworth, 


Offices. 
Bower Bros. 
J. & S. Shaw 
H. H. Barry 
Cope & Raynor 


Lock, Andrews & Price 3 
J HAWLEY & SON, likeston b (accepted) 


. Richmond 
Re ry & Co. 


BASFORD. 


of pipe sewers and sewage disposal works 
Mr. S. MAYLAN, engineer, Public 


£003 
658 
650 
632 
615 
610 
« 598 
+ DAY, 


‘G0 0'0'C°0.0.6 
00000000 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


For the erection of a residence in Osborne Road, Branksomé 


Park. Mr. PHILIP STURDY, architect. 


Hoare & Sons . 
Brown & Sons . 

' W. Hoare. : 
NORMAN & SONS, 
J. Nichol . 


£1 695 o 0 

1,578 0 0 

. 1,477 9.0 

Blandford (accepted) : 1,425!) aro 
: LO“ Os O 


A. C. W. HOSMAN’S 
(MPROVED KENTISH 


AG «TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
halte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


Glazed 


Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


aie 


STANCHIONS 


(E THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 


or full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


ARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


VITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
LOAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


ery iReaneinition® of ironwork for the Exterior and 
erior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 


DESIGN No. 1-0. 


mM 
4 a WA 
AM Wy 


and Estimai 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, EC. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


A LIST of ART PLATES. 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD., SKYLIGHT BLINDS. 
Imperial Buildings. Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS. | 


WALTER'S juice 


i, VENTILATORS 


THE MOST POWERFUL 
EXTRACTOR MADE. 
Slso Makers of WALTER'S Patent | 
Soiid Hinged Sherringhams, Mica 
Flaps, Tobin’s Tubes, Smoky Ohim- 


ney Oowls, &e. 


WALTERS, Wolverhampton) 
Ltd. | 


Melbourne Street, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 
London Representative :— 


MR. H. J. HORTON. 


\\’ 85 Graeceechurch Street, 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Counci)] and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 
CB at er a = Si ateletenl oobi hc tes at AS pomineaiat © sass ee 


‘VAL BE TRAVERS 
| ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &e, 


} ’ 
Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


BLINDS. TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS.” 

FITTINGS. 

/SUN BLINDS. HOWELL & C0 
a) a 


| VENETIAN BLINDS. 7 
‘park Room Buinos, 120 Albion St., 
45 Years’ Experience. LEEDS. 


WINDOW BLINDS. 


‘NOTE -OUR - SPECIAL: OFFER - 

BRitTISH STANDARD CreiteS 1+ _ 
BEST-IN - THE -WORLD 

FROM THE dal Lad TO THE RIDER. 


\ Full Particulors 


See Photo Lists 
\ POST FREE. 


- JUVENILES~ 414) 
Free WHEELS fe : 

Rim BRAKES Ne CN FREE 10/: - 
) PLATED RIMs, v pote 


54 Blackfriars Rd. s. E. 124, Kings Road,sw CONDON. 


£ 9:10 
12 poe PAYMENTS, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BATTERSEA. _ HALIFAX:; 


For the supply of sash-wéights for the houses on the Latch- | For rebuilding warehouse in Portland Street, Halifax. Messrs. 
mere Estate. j WALSH & NICHOLAS, architects, Museum Chambers and! 


MOSERS, LTD., £4 125. 6d. per ton (accepted ), Station Chambers, Halifax. 
BLOOMSBURY. \ Accepted tenders. 
For preparing and painting the whole of the ironwork on the S. Mitchell, Kirk Lane, Hipperholme, mason. 
outside of the four blocks-of the workhouse in Endell J. Turner, New Bank, joiner. 
Street and offices in Broad Street, and cleaning out and J.S. Ackroyd, 46 Pellon Lane, plumber. 
repairing all the gutters and stack pipes, and repointing |J. Bancroft & Son, Winding Road, slater and plasterer, 
the back, front and sides of the offices in Broad Street. R. Hird, Ltd, Shipley, iron and steel. 
Accepted tenders. Seed & Ingham, King Cross Street, painter. 
Munday, 73 Endell Street, W.C., painting. W. H. Heywood & Co, Bay Hall Works, Huddersfield, patent: 
Sandland, High Street, W.C., repointing. glazier. 
For the erection of four shops, workrooms, offices, warehouse, 
BRIGHTON, stable, &c., in Horton Street. Messrs. WALSH & 
For painting and renovating the interior of the quarantine NICHOLAS, architects, Halifax. 
wards at the workhouse, Elm Grove. T. MITCHELL, Warley Town (accepted). 
J. Dutton : : : : : : 21OeL2— 40 
W, Brown & Sons : : 5 : : a3 25 eo a0 
FE: C, Holland  « : : : : : p31 SO. -O HASTINGS. 
Gates & Son Seta : : . : - 205 © ©} For brickwork for engine and boiler-houses at Bede pumping- 
J. OLLIVER, 12 Richmond Terrace (accepied) . 200 0 0 station. Mr. P. H. PALMER, waterworks engineer. 
F, WEEKS & G. SMALL (accepted) . ‘ . £289 Io o- 
GUILDFORD. 
For repainting the volunteer drill hall and club building, 
Haydon Place. Messrs. CLEMENCE & MOooN, surveyors, HULL. 


Bank House, Guildford. For the erection of a junior department at the Northumberland — 


Bluett . ’ : F , ° : : - £216 6 o Avenue Board school. 
J. Foster . . : : ; : ; 0 E52 (EO. Amalgamated Builders, Ltd. . : ; - 46,552 Oona 
D. Coker . 3 F : : ; : v2 145 boro T. Bilton . : ‘ : ; ; > 5,090 7m 
A. FRANKS, Guildford (accefied ) : 4 « 130860 6 Fld AIOE. “ ; : 5 « 5,700‘. 0 iaae 
G, Chesswass : f f Wel Se) © J. Houlton & Son . ‘ : : : -. 5,571 Ono 
F. Southern. : ; i 3 5 . 5)427-16ane 
HACKNEY. E. Good & Son, Ltd. s ; : - > 5-402; 1b 
For the supply of condensing plant. W. Hodgson _ : P : ys 5,390: 3m 
Coles, Marchant & Morley, Ltd. ; : «£2750. On 0 M. Harper : A 5 : : ; - 5,297 (Ounem 
Pulsometer Engineering Co., Ltd. . : so 2,08. Uo 'p G. Jackson & Sons . : A : F . 5,173 Gi 
Bertrams, Ltd. . : ; “ , : a | QO FOO) £0 Jc, Use vittn ae : : : j ; » 5,120 6 0 
Alley & MacLellan . : f : : + 2,471 ©. 10 J. R. Woods. . ; ; ; ‘ : < 5,083 14 4 
Ashton, Frost & Co., Ltd.. : : : - 2,445.0 © T. Goates . : : : : ‘ A . 5,000° .O 3G 
RICHARDSON, WESTGARTH & Co., LTD. (ac- J. Simpson & Son . : ; . ; - 4,980 5 
cepted) . : ; : : : : wn 25440 0. 0 F. BIELBY (accepted ) ‘ : : ; »: 4,879. 0 [om 
Bertrams, Ltd. (alternative with German motor) 2,366 0 o Hull General Builders, Ltd. (“complete) . . 3,880 0 0 


AM HILL STONE, 
LTING STONE. 


AM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) ' 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND 


CTURERS WOWERE 


== ps COPY b = SS a = 
SF eg = = SS = a -——— 


= = 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


ES’ PATENT ROOFING, 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 
FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, &. — 
Eaperience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULL PARTICULARS. @RAVES’ PATENT ROOFING CO., 14 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
APE IAEO TALENT RUUFING UU., 14 WATER OTREET; EVE 


erican Maple Flooring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168,10 178 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No 773, King’s Oross, Telegraphic Address, ** Vei eer, T.ordon.’ 
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HIPPERHOLME. ; LONDON. 
For construction of 800 yards of 9-inch pipe sewer, with man- | For the supply of fire hydrants, main eng pump at the Northern 
holes, Xc., from Lydgate Bridge to Southedge Edge, Hospital. 
Hipperholme. Messrs. WALSH & NICHOLAS, surveyors, J. Milne & Son, Ltd. : ; , : £2, 556 15 6 
Halifax. S Witk . W. J. Fraser & Co. . ‘ : : - mre Za O 
. WILKINSON (accepted). Merryweather & Sons. 2233 °d! }0 
Teh jodhe Ce trike Potter & Son, United, Ltd. 1,998 0 Oo 
akeboroug ons . F 1,925 0 Oo 
HUSBANDS BOSWORTH. Rosser & Russell, Ltd. ca es 
For additions and alterations toa house. Mr. W. J. SMITH, J.&F.May . F ae oe he ‘ : ee a ; 
architect, Market Harborough. ; B. Rhodes & Son P . F : ‘ 281,050 O) O 
G. H. Eastwood, general work . ; ; : £329 12 0 
J. Gilby, plumber, painter, &c. . 7 ; - 143 10 oO | For the supply of fire main and hydrants at the South-Eastern 
Hospital. 
IRELAND. Russell & Co. . : . . . . . £1,297 I2 2 
For the erection and completion of a Presbyterian church at J.Milne& Son, Ltd. .  . 6 772 6 8 
Convoy, co. Donegal. Mr. JOHN M‘INTyRE, architect, Dump iaser & Cony eee fs). in, 4 67008 C Oo 
Letterkenny. Rosser & Russell, Ltd. . : ; : ; 677 I0 oO 
S. Donnell & Co. . . ; ; ce TOOK OmG J &F.May . a) ot eee im | OT 7g OO 
D. M. Coffrey . ; veo } MOG e KR Merryweather & Sons 2 ‘ ; : ‘ 6764,1 6 
J. M. Clay j 1,412 7 0 J. Blakeborough & Sons . , 653 19 oO 
5 ybtos, Ballybofey, co, : Donegal ‘(accepted ) 264 10 oO ae Ney Co. and T. Potter & Son, 6 
For supplying and erecting a suitable Cae Fee on the Shand, Masons a : ‘ es : x 
workhouse premises at Ballinrobe, to weigh from 39 cwt. R. Harding & Son. ; : ‘ ; BSAG Sis'c 
to 35 cwt. , Wenham & Waters . : - A - : 52605 On. O 
F, KILKELLY, Ballinrobe (accepted) . E OY seg TeV Ho) T. Woop & Sons, 21 Chapel Street, Luton 
(accepted) . : , : : : - 507 17 9 
LANCASTER. 


For the erection of an emergency staircase, &c., at the Lan- 


caster Union workhouse. Mr. J. PARKINSON, architect, For sewerage and street works in Studley Grange Road and 


67 Church Street, Lancaster. _ St. Margaret’s Road (part of), Mr. S. W. BARNES, 
N. W. STONEHAM, Lancaster (accepted) . ; surveyor. 

; Hie bac £153 0 0 St. Margaret’s Road. 

R. Ballard, Ltd. 3 : : ; : wa Ooze r a O 

LICHFIELD. PenNowellice Comme sce hos © fe 6g «804 Ly IO 

For alterations and repairs to public baths, Walsall Road, Felkin & Watson . ‘ ‘ : way) OdQuas, EE 

Lichfield, Staffs. Mr. WM. LINDLEY CATLIN, surveyor. T. Free & Son . : , : ; - Ae OcCA lie 7 

T. Walmsley = : a ‘ : : #4479) 10.0 J. Mowlem & Co. . ; : : : BE RE ON Oe) 

W.A Goodman . : : : é : 7S 15996 W. Neave & Son. : : : ‘ wr 751 Oa: O 

A. Pilsbury . a OnTOmO M. Morecroft . : ; : : 740 0 O 

Woop & SON, 39 St. John Street (accepted) e- §2°15; .0 J. MACKLIN, Hanwell, W. ‘(accepted ) : e —nfO2-14, 9 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS 
s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
| a a q Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C. Telephone, 274 Holborn, 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See neat issue, 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS ae LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


YORKSHIRE PATENT GLAZING CO, 


(LIMITED). 


LIVERSEDGE. 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the 


=o “PREMIER SYSTEM 
OF GLAZING. 


ABSOLUTELY THE MOST IMPROVED 


WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY. 
LONDON OFFICE: 53 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


i 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. } ; RAVENSTHORPE, 
Studley Granve Road For street works in the Dewsbury and Elland main roads. 
‘ Mr FRED GREENWOOD, surveyor. 
. Ballard, Ltd. : ; : 5 : 1,952) 10 9 1 
Sette eas ; ete Au G Whitehead é . : : : ; » £6,075 OnLG 
B Nowell & Go" <5 0) SP. ee a Se eerie ts ees Song CO a CS ieee 
Tiel Gin ge Watson d ; : : ; : 1,696 9 4 Dick, Kerr & Co, Ltd. : A : ‘ . 45100°> 40 -no 
Mee csonk. : f : j ‘ JHE OOS ERO a8 A. Graham & Son. j : ; : = 3,850 'sOnre 
J. Mowlem & Co... : 5 : : Gt Ly ox Peele) Brookes, Lid. . : ; , ¢ ; - 31595 Oe 
W. Neave:& Son > pos 0 os be Ta eee one Rie to 9 a) alee ee ae ee 
WAGE “cepte ’ ‘ é ; E 246 16 6 WUNET SMe Vea. . . . . . . 7) (ooo) 
St ROSANA EEL) vooe M. Hall & Son. : , : d ; 353507 mm 
S. Coop & Son. : 5 5 : ‘ . 3,250 "Oana 
J Speight. : : “ 2 +, 25990) ORG 
HON eT ‘Turner, Heason & Mitchell : 2,862 10. Oo 
For street works in Sutherland Road and Weston Colney Road. RILEY Bros. & “HARTLEY, Sowerby Bridge 
Mr. J W. WARDLE, borough surveyor. (accepted). ; ‘ . 2,325 eau 
e. Tesken: : : 5 : 2 : 2, 5420 Onto F . 
or the erection of two houses. Mr. W. J. SMITH, architect, 
ee Ba ? : é j ; k a vd 3 Market Harborough. 
i Bare : i ; ; : : 21,058 Ape Hees Hele Sharman . : 3 " : £457 37 
J. BASSETT, Strongford, Tittensor, Stoke. on- aaa: ; : ; f . : ice ie a 
Teeny accepied ) Ne Pig Ai Gate (ee uO OUTER (0 BucKBY, Rothwell (accepted) 1 | |. 400 0 Oo 
SCOTLAND. 
MARGATE. For the erection of farm steading and alterations and additions 
For the construction of a verandah at East Cliff House, to present steading of Reswallie-by-Forfar. Mr, A. H. L. 
Cittouwillet MACKINNON, ) architect, 243 oe Street, Aberdeen. 
ccepted tenders. 
ae fs greats BPs ; ; ; £505 z : Liddle & Calder, Brechin, mason . : - £1,026 o 6 
Brawn. ge Souk : ; 4 ‘ ; 4 ae oh J. Robertson, Arbroath, carpenter , : . 1,166 °C ae 
. Dyke : , f ; ; 4 7 ee aamtes W. Brand & Son, Arbroath, slater. and tiler: . . - 333 "6uee 
J. W. WoopHALL & Son. Lrp., 68. ‘Boundary D. Masterton, Forfar, plasterer : “ . 190 16556 
Road, Ramsgate (accepied) 378 10 0 Milne & Sons, Forfar, plumber : ; 96 00 
D. Savage, Kirriemuir, painter and glazier : 78 13 Io 
For extensions to the fever hospital, Bannockburn. Messrs. 
NORTHOWRAM. MCLUCKIE & WALKER, architects, Stirling. 
For the erection of a farmhouse at Westcroft, Northowram, Accented venders. 
Halifax. Messrs. WALSH & NICHOLAS, architects, Halifax. J. J. & P. M‘Lachlan, Stenhousemuir, buildingwork. 
Accepted tenders, David Stewart, Bannockburn, joinerwork, 
H. Barraclough, Buttershaw, mason. Anderson & Dewar, Bannockburn, slaterwork. 
H. Abbott, Ambler Thorn, joiner. Robert Foster, Stirling, plasterwork. 
W. Stocks, Queensbury, plumber. W.G Crichton, Surling, plumberwork. $ 
Crowther Bros, Shelf, slater and plasterer. The estimates amount to nearly £3,000, as. 


Prevents Dry Rot 


Fungus, Decay, &o. Solignum = “Stain a 
ae ® ae 
saa Wood Preservative. 2" 
po Gradihdemicck2. HULL. | 
WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS “ORM LARK, LTD. 
“Ri PARTY WALLS 
i OF 


NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
°c WAREHOUSES, &c. 


Solgar Pepet, 


Manufacturer of every description 
of useful and ornamental 


fil in 
f muti iN 
fh SOR 
Sieves, Lime Sereens, Desk 
AA ea cose, Lifts, ea 
FODNHNUUEAYA AA 


Special low quotations for Wirework 
for the protection of Windows and 
Skylights, 

Estimates and Illustrations post 
free on application. 
TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


oJ IM SRE 
we | FRED':-BRABY.Co. | UM . 

7 LL) 7E) /L TT at = ge Tg He 

Double Sliding Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD. TAMWORTH. GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


YARD GULLIES, &c &c. 
ie ae IN ALL GHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
COLOURS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. ~— 


SANITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRICKS. tie ‘ 
LX Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH, — 
Vol. LXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Gilt Lettered. 


Telegrams, ‘“‘ Haywood, Moria.” 
Price 12s. 6d. Office: Imper ial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. National Telephone, No. 17. Swadiincote, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SHILDON. WALES—continued. 
For alterations and reseating of the Primitive Methodist | For erection of a C.M., chapel at Carno. 
chapel, Shildon, E. Davies & Son. : : : : - £35493 200 
J. F. Adamson . : ‘ Tess : . £665 12 6 E. C. Phillips . : ; : vere > 2,900RO 20 
H. T. Heppel . A - ‘ ; ? here SOO E. H. Williams ‘ - A808 
R. Blackett . : ‘ Pk1O tO. J. J. MEREDITH, Llanidloes (accepted ) : = 11,0278 20 50 
Be ee LBUEN, Hartlepool ey epted) 7 were noe ° For sewerage and sewage-disposal works at C 
sf - olwyn Bay. 
North of England Furnishing Co. (incomplete). 436 90 o Mee CEG eae Sr Ce: erate 
| SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 37 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 
For sewerage works in Leigh Road. Mr. ERNEST J. ELFORD, J bestar. : , . 7 ? : . £108,868 10 oO 
borough surveyor. G. Law . “ : , : : : . 836007 <0 0 
W.E Davey . . . : . . - £1,894 Oo oO i Strachan . - 4 i f < 79,500 0 O 
eee .. A : 4 : : : Ll 722. OO ato McKee & McNally , , f f . 71,402 0 0 
ime}. & J. Iles : : ‘ : . . ~ etO7O-s 85 W.Jones& Sons... ; s ‘ . 69,369 18 10 
| W. Iles 5 A A 1,660 Oo oO \F S. Dawson. P i < a 3 ’ 68,401 3 6 
| BuxTon & JENNER, Southend. on-Sea (ac- Nowell & Sons. : 7 , : « 64,904 0-0 
cepted) . . ‘ : é - ° - /1,549°17 © Johnson & Langley é é : : - 63,900 0 Oo 
| G. Burgoyne . ; : - - r eels 53s O 80 J. & T. Binns ‘ } : ‘ . 62,869 8 10 
| TOOTING BEC. B. Cooke & Co. 57,990 0 0 
|For the erection of disinfector-house, greenhouse, &c., at eae & BRo., Dukinfield (accepted) 55:276 0 O 
| asylum. J olat . ) bd 49,550 II 7 
Jones Bros. . er ee eS O59 O FO Wor new Wee aces and foreshore improvement works at 
W. Johnson & Co, Ltd. if : ane a - Colwyn Bay. Mr. WM. JONES, surveyor. 
CROPLEY BROS, Lp , Epsom (accep é ee . 893 fe) je ASA S Ne: 
| WALES. a CoMiaeattickyvite: oe ee. £ee-gg ho Fo 
_ For the erection of a school for boys and girls and a school for Bower Bros. . 7 : : «5254500 Or 0 
infants, to accommodate respectively 540 and 396 children, Turner, Heason & Mitchell . é : ects Pic iy eleere) 
with out-offices, boundaries and playgrounds, at Aber- W. Kennedy . - : : é ; Se So55he a kD 
tillery (Mon). Mr. R. L. ROBERTS, architect, Abercarn E, Nuttall - : : : E : PORE ERC iy he fertye 
| (Mon). Quantities 2) architect. Es. Roberts >. ; . d é 5 . 26,464 70 0 
D. W. Davies : : ; 7 £13,200. 2.0n 0 J. &. T. Binns. ‘ - . ; ; 2 227078) OO 
D. Davies 4 4 , - . : 12,0059 0m © J. Moffatt : : : : : wa 22 63720 VO 
Latty & Co. . : ‘ : ‘ ; «E2300 sae 5 R. C. Brebner & Conan . : ‘ P22. 227°. 0 
ime NN. Badley & Co. . ‘ : : . . 12,418 16 6 Pethick Bros. . . : i : ‘ : 21,899 oO 
Smith Bros. . . : 5 + + 150,060 40°50 McKee & McNally. : ’ ; i e215 3020 20 
J. Newcombe . . ; - A 4 < 31,642) 050 Nowell & Sons ; ‘ : ‘ ; B20. 660 OLLO 
D. Lewis : ° , , ° : » Jo,650°°0 0 J. Strachan. : é : : é 20, 20h NON 
A. P. Williams 4 ‘ . . - a7 10,500u0000 EK; Lester: : : : ‘ : Pee 0 \ Sec tae i, ©) 
E. C. Jordan . ; . ‘ + 40,370.00 0 W. Jones & Sons . : 5 ‘ : nea, Fro Ono 
D. W. Richards & ‘fhe Ltd. - : A #, IO;100)7 0,0 G.Law . : é : ‘ : : e120, 570) -10 2.0 
i.). Davies . 10,040 0 O J. S. Dawson . ; 7 : : ‘ amt. 400 270i. O 
iF oo 11 Clifton Road, » Newport (ac- Public Works Co. . . 10,050" oO: tO 
cepted ) 4 : : : Aga Rasp Tey Te UNDERWOOD & BRo., Dukinfield (accepte: Let, £01757: 20 FO 


: BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


| QLITE, LONDON” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. = awa, wesreourne park, 
' **OOLITE, BATH.” L. & S.WR., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
eT capoon” Head Offices: BATE. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 


* OOLITE, 
ae LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. . 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. onks Py & 


yor git®® | QUARRIES. 


QUARRIES ( Rs 
MONK’S PARK. Chk {ul tor BN : BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. gO AG & «ee COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. gots To be STOKE GROUND. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. air ty™ obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. reer 
: aries reres BRADEQED. we OM he Bath Stone Firms, Ld, | PORTLAND. eee ee 


QWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT™»” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


- TESTED - BY ->- ——=a0 & Go LONDON, ey. 2 Sy 
grist oe FIRE ‘PREVENTION CoMpTTEE.) 


= OH- 9 oidd ie eS ~~ 


- SOUNDPROOF-: 


7 {= =]PARTITIONS) 


| \ PATENT SLABS & BLOCKS \ = m| -FLOORS-CEILINGS-Erc - 
: ve ==Sr =} LINING DAMP WALLS £- IRON BUILDINGS 
Ie A. KINGs@ 4G J \ 181 QUEEN VICTORIA ST EC. 


6 HOLYWELL ROW, FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E.c. 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WALES—continued. | WALES—continued. 
Promenade No, 2. For the erection of a villa, Standard Street, Crickhowell. Mr. 
J.&M Patrick . : : : : TE 572, 0s 0 B. J. FRANCIS, architect, Abergavenny Quantities by 
W. Kennedy . ‘ ; : Hy ‘ hel 2>2202a0L nO architect. 
Bower Bros. . 5 § : 5 : «| BLL STS Oye O Thomas & Sons . : : : ; ; - £998 0 o 
E, Nuttall ; ; ; : aplt,025. 10.710 T. Morgan . ; «| O45. 1GeaG 
Turner, Heason & Mitchel : : ‘ ie 1O,330 4404 50 G. GRIFFITHS, Crickhowell (anepeny 5 &t S22 OSs 
J. & T. Binns . . : : : - 8,866 © ©] For the erection of a workmen’s library, institute, &c, at 
J. Moffat ae gee - : - 8,130 0 0 Nantyfyllon, Maesteg. Messrs. E. W. BURNETT & Son, 
McKee & McNally. . . . . b20 1755 99 OHO. architects, Jarrow House, Tondu 
J. Strachan. : : 5 : : e714 FeO sO W. J. Jackson E ; F . £2,600 0 0 
Public Works Co. . sts . . » 7,420 0 0 S. LEwIs, Maesteg (accepted) . : ‘ .' 1925 fomme 
Pethick Bros. . : : : : : ao Wyllikey Wy Ko) adc as : 
Cape bocce : : : : : . 7,396 0.0 For street works in Tunnel Terrace and Gwyn treet (portion 
Caay : ‘ 4 ; i ; Haey T88 OR of), Blaengwynfi, Mr. W.P. JONEs, surveyor, Council 
[see oben eon: 4 y 7.135 Sues Offices, Cymmer, Port Talbot. 
Nowell & Sons : : ; 3 : sae 0,012,100 J. Evans. . . ‘£1,475 6 7 
R. C. Brebner & Co. . ; ' S EO;7OS nO 2hO M. Thompson & Co. : ° é : - 77a 
UNDERWOOD & Bro. (accepted Pare iia Phat O WOOT teO UO Duckells & Balls. - ee we 755 13 II 
G. (Beil, ane Ja + 6,885 010) S- Rees: 9. + 8) 
W. Jones & Sons . : : j : : Oar oo WALESBY. 
is ORicn ; : \ ; ‘ ; ; Sa = For erection of Primitive Methodist chapel and school at 
Dixon & Co. . : 4 : ; ; ess O15 20 VO Walesby. 
G. W. COULSON, Market Rasen Agere . £2950 ne 
Promenade No. 3. McGinnis. f . 293 0. Oo} 
J. & M. Patricks. : ; : : » 118,304 10 #0 
T. Dent & Sons. : ; ; , Sah tpl vey oN Ye: WOMBWELL. 
W. Kennedy . : ; ‘ ‘ : . 15,172 0 oO] For covering floors of Primitive Methodist church, gallery and 
Bower Bros. . : : : ; ; edd, 303-5 O20 classrooms at Wombwell with linoleum, and carpet for 
E, Nuttall A ; ; ; ; ; i wl 4,042.0. 20 pew seatings. Mr. J. P. EARLE, architect, 10 Norfolk 
j.cc 7. Binns | é 4 5 : oo PLL, 1COs 10vg 0 Street, Sheffield. 
Turner, Heason & Mitchell . : 5 - 11,028 0 o| T. & J, ROBERTS, Moorhead, Sheffield, linoleum 2s. per yard, 
L. Roberts. ; 5 : : i) 10,800.60 0 Seat rugs 25. 6d. (accepted ). 
J. Moffat . ; : ; a : ; - 803340" e0 
McKee & NcNally 0 .0)° 0) SA). Re oye no eco YEADON, 
R. C. Brebner & Co. : : : ; . 10,343 0 o | For the extension of Leafield Mills, Yeadon. Mr. HAROLD 
J. Strachan . , ’ ; . 3 55 10;646>.0: 0 CHIPPENDALE, architect, Guiseley, near Leeds. 
Pethick Bros. . ; : ; : : FOB ele Accepted tenders. 
Nowell & Sons : ; ; : ; Pa, 275 BOO McYeadon & Sons, Yeadon, contractors. 
E. R.: Lester... ; : : ; : » aug; 240 BORO A Parker, Windhill, Shipley, joiner. 
R. Finnagan . . sie ;044 OO J. Lockwood, Guiseley, plumber. 
UNDERWOOD & BRO. (accepted) « ; t. = 0,903- 20° SO A. Firth, Yeadon, plasterer. 
J. S. Dawson . 4 : : : 2 OOS POS. Hill & Nelson, Edmund Street, Bradford, slater. 
Public Works Co. . : . : 5 $y ghO;005: LO). LO F, Tillotson, Shipley, ironfounder. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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a A= 
ILLUSTRATIONS. _ The window may with safety be left open less than 5 inches 
Eo without being locked, for if a thief came along and tried to 
SHALDON CHURCH, DEVON. raise the sash it would lock automatically at the 5-inch hole, 


REIGARTH, CORK: GARDEN FRONT. THE HALL, DRAWING 


RAVENSLEA, NIGHTINGALE LAN*®, WANDSWORTH COMMON. 


GRAND HOTEL, CHARING C2XOsS: THE BRIDGE. 


the bolt shooting into its place as soon as it came opposite to 
ROOM. DINING ROOM. it. The housekeeper or housemaid may now with an easy 


THE LESLIE ARMS HOTEL, CROYDON. 


THE WHITE BEAR HOPHL, PORTSEHA, 


WALL’S AUTOMATIC BURGLAR SASH-LOCKS. 


Just as the improvement in the defensive armour of our Navy 
must be in advance of the improvement in the destructive force 
of projectiles, so should the protective devices in the windows 
and doors of our houses be in advance of the resources of the 


enterprising burglar. It must, however, be confessed that in 
the past the burglar has had the advantage. But at last the 
position is about to be reversed, a result due to the skill of Mr. 
‘Osborne Wall, who has invented what he calls an automatic 
burglar-proof sash-lock. 

The device consists of a spring-actuated bolt fastened upon 
the top of the upright of the lower sash, When the window is 
closed the bolt rests in a socket in the lower end of the upright 
ofthe top sash. To open the window the bolt is withdrawn 
by pulling a milled-edged handle at the end of the bolt, and 
both sashes can then be moved any distance. At the end of 
the bolt is a roller disc, which enables the bolt to run 
freely up and down the face of the upright of the top sash. 
The window may be left open at night for ventilating pur- 
poses with perfect security. This is effected by boring a hole 
4r 5 inches distant from the first hole. Into this second hole 
the bolt is automatically shot and the window, though open, is 
locked. The top sash may then be lowered 4 or 5 inches, or 
both sashes may be moved, leaving the window open, say, 
2 inches at the bottom and 3 inches at the top. An opening ot 


4 or 5 inches is suggested, as through such a narrow space it | mind Jeave the windows ‘open, so that a room: may be aired 
would be impossible tor a burglar to introduce his body. while her duties call her upstairs or elsewhere, knowing that 

The position of the bolt being at the intersection of the | though the window be open, it is alsolocked. If a person 
sashes, it would be impossible for a burglar to reach it byyjeoutside his house notice a window open he has only to move 
thrusting his arm through the opening at the bottom or that at the sash, and the window is locked automatically inside. He 
the top of the sash. _ 4 need not enter the room to lock it. 


IILSON'S PATENT “MULTILUX” WINDOWS 


| The above illustrates an office where the light coming from the sky falls on to the floor and is absorbed, thus leaving 
the back part of the room dark. The illustration | elow shows the sane 1¢om with WILSON’S PATENT MULTILUX 
WINDOW fixed. This refracts th: reys of light and throws them lLorizontally, thus preventing them falling on to the 


(a and lighting up the whole room, 


PRICE 
5/- per foot super. 
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an improvement on 
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To prevent a burglar pulling back the bolt, even if he broke 
the glass pane to get at. it, asmall padlock put through a staple 
beneath the handle may beemployed. This would be found an 
extra security in cases where a householder was away at the 
seaside or visiting friends. | 

To meet the burglar’s device of inserting a knife between 
the sashes to turn the catch, or of inserting a steel saw between 
the sashes to cut the catch, methods employed against the 
ordinary sash lock, the inventor employs a loose collar revolv- | 
ing around the bolt at the point of intersection of the sashes. 
This collar prevents the saw “biting.” The more the burglar | 
saws the more the collar revolves without effect. Another 
advantage is obtained from the pressure of the bolt against the 
upper sash—it prevents the rattling of the sashes when they are 
loose. This sash-lock is simple in construction and effective in 
action. In appearance it is neat and ornamental. A model 
window to which the lock is affixed is on view at Wall’s 
Fountain Pen Depot, 56 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


A NORTHERN INDUSTRY. 


WE recently had the opportunity of visiting the showrooms and 
works of Messrs. Dinning & Cooke, for so many years esta- 
blished at Percy Ironworks, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and were 
particularly interested in the new showrooms devoted to stable 
and harness-room fittings, where are displayed all the various de- 
vices and arrangements for the safety, health and comfort of the 
horse that the long experience in this branch of their business has 
enabled them to perfect. In the largest of the showrooms and for 
the better display of these they have constructed a range of five 
full-size stalls and three ioose boxes, each one a model of con- 
struction and perfect in fittings, without unnecessary ornamental 
designs, and yet each exhibiting different patterns and arrange- 
ments, so that a wide selection is offered to suit individual tastes 
and requirements, from a plain stall division, consisting of plain 
heel-post and ramp, cleaded with wood, to the more elaborate, 
fitted with brass-mounted heel-post and ventilating panel with 
blind plate, sliding barrier, &c, The sliding barrier is drawn 
out at the heel-post and the ball end dropped into a socket 
fixed in the wall of the stable, converting the stall into a loose- 
box, and also confining the horse should it break loose during 
the night. 
One stall is fitted with extended heel-posts to carry another | 


floor or roof, which can be seen in the illustration, taken from — 
a photograph of part of the showroom. a 


/ 


Cast-iron is used as the best material for stall-post, loose 
box, pillar ramp and stall rails, mangers, channel gutter, &c.; 
while wrought-iron is utilised for ventilating panels, hayricks, 
&c., the mangers being coated with vitreous enamel, insuri: 
cleanliness. a 

Care has been taken that the importance of good ventila- 
tion and drainage should receive proper attention. Proper 
drainage is effected by an enamelled iron channel, which is 
graduated, allowing the stable floor to be laid level from head 
to foot of stalls, and is fitted with loose cover in short lengths, 
by which the channel can readily be cleaned and obstructions 
removed, and ventilation secured by various forms of ventilat- 
ing windows, admitting air without draughts, fixed at the stall- 
heads. 

Concrete flooring is principally shown and the walls 
covered with enamelled tiles. Both being non-absorbent and 
easily cleansed a sanitary stable is insured. :. 

The stalls are fitted with a noiseless tying apparatus 
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attached beneath the manger top. The strap works over an anti- 
fiction roller, and the weight is enclosed in cast-iron shield 
which contains a buffer, and in the loose boxes a brass traveller 


“uns along a steel rail which gives the horse plenty of freedom" 
with security. The doors of the loose boxes are fixed at an, 


ingle, centre hung and open both in and out, and are fitted 
vith a special deadweight catch, a security against accidental 


ypening.. 
A part of the showrooms is reserved for harness fittings, 


t heavy harness bracket designed to hold a complete set of 
art harness calling for special attention, in addition to 
ventilating malleable iron brackets for riding and driving 


yarness. 


ve 


THE INTERNATIONAL FIRE EXHIBITION AT 
EARL’S COURT. 


4 R.H THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G., opened on Wednes- 
lay the attractive Exhibition which this year occupies 
‘ondon’s pleasaunce at Earl’s Court. 

In the various halls and galleries are shown a comprehen- 
ive collection of fire-resisting building materials, fire-alarms, 
ind numerous appliances for combating and extinguishing 
ires, while in the Empress Theatre and the Loan Collection 
vill be practically displayed or exhibited the primitive engines 
ind other fire paraphernalia of our ancestors. 

The Exhibition has been organised under the auspices of 
he British Fire Prevention Committee, and a powerful and 
nfluential honorary advisory Council has been formed with, for 
resident, H.R.H. the Duke* of Cambridge, K.G, and vice- 
residents, the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London, Sir 
Viarcus Samuel, the Duke of Marlborough, K.G., president 
National Fire Brigades’ Union, and Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, 
chairman British Fire Prevention Committee. In addition 
here are a score of sub-committees, including the best technical 
rains of the United Kingdom, of the leading European 
lations, and of the United States. On July 6 an International 
‘ire Prevention Congress will be held at Earl’s Court, and 
xtend over several days. 

In the German Court, which occupies the whole of the 


Ducal Hall, will be: found the highly interesting historic and 
artistic collection from Germany, for the; loan of. which. the 
Government of that country were gracious enoiigh to give 
special permission. In the galleries surrounding the Imperial 
Court other foreign nations are fittingly represented, and here 
also will be found the British Loan Exhibits on entering by» 
the “ Monolith of Fame.” 

In the Empress Theatre, twice daily, will be given the 
thrilling and practical sensation of “ Fighting the Flames” on 
a most elaborate scale. Stately buildings, with imposing fronts, 
represent large business thoroughfares through which passers- 
by and traffic hurry on duty bent. Fire breaks out, and from 
beginning to end all the scenes of a great conflagration are 
vividly enacted, without exaggeration and without omitting a 
detail. The firemen are practical and experienced fire-fig hters, 
selected from leading brigades, and the appliances and ¢ equip- 
ment are of the most approved pattern. 

Inthe northernend of Elysia, the Garden of Variety, i is located 
a village of the Upper Nile, which has been imported to Earl’s 
Court by permission of the Egyptian Government. There the 
“fellaheen” can be seen amid the typical local colour and sur- 
roundings of the sacred river tilling the soil with crude imple- 
ments, irrigating the arid pastures laboriously, or engaged in 
the pastimes of his people. In the covered bazaar the various 
Egyptian handicrafts are in full swing, jugglers and acrobats 
show their skill, and the youths contest with their “‘nabbouts,” 
ze. double-handed sticks. Buffalo, cattle, camels, gazelles, 
Pharao poultry, Arab dogs, &c., add a verisimilitude to this 
faithful reproduction of the East. 

Behind a representation of Old Temple Bar a reproduction of 
the Great Fire of London, 1666, at midnight may be seen. 
There are numerous other side-shows of more than ordinary 
interest, and the illusory scenery which forms the boundary of 
the grounds represents with remarkable effectiveness Warwick 
Castle on the Avon and Bothwell Castle. The ‘exhibition, 
which is both interesting and instructive, should, given fine 
weather, be a great success. 

An interesting feature of the Exhibition is the fully-equipped 
station of the London Salvage Corps, which has been erected 
on the grounds. A full staff of men, horses, &c, will be kept 
there, and will “turn out” to any fires occurring in the 
district. _Lieutenant-Colonel Fox selected the stable fittings, 
&c, for the station from the St. Pancras Iron Work Company, 
Ltd., and the excellent appearance of the stables generally 
reflects great credit upon this firm. 
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CLOISONNE MARBLE MOSAIC. 


ARROLITHIC, LTD, formerly Mainzer & Co, Ltd., 18 Berners 
Street, W., have forwarded us a sheet of mosaic patterns 
illustrating (Mr. Mainzer’s patent) the application of the 
cloisonné principle to mosaic pavements, which has the two- 
fold object of limiting the cracking of floors of wide dimensions 
by subdividing large surfaces into sections by the insertion of 
metal strips, which can be so arranged as to form at the same 
time an ornamental pattern, as shown on the following sketch 
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(fig. 1), which has been actually carried out for the aisle pave- 
ment laid in two colours in St. Edward’s Church, Selly Oak ; 
and foy outlining tle ornament in the mosaic, which gives it 
the appearance of cloisonné, producing a pleasing artistic 
effect. The thickness of the brass can be varied as required 
from 1-16-inch to }-inch, and is 3-inch in depths. Border pat- 
terns can be.treated in the same manner, as illustrated 
in fig. 2. 

We wish to call particular attention to pattern No. 203, 
which attains both objects at the same time, viz. forming a 
corner ornament, with an elongation forming a mitre which 
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counteracts the expansion and contraction of the cement, 
Various applications of the process are on view at the offices of 


Fic. 2. 
the company, 18 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W., and are " 
worth inspection by all architects and artists. 4 


THE Local Government Board have sanctioned the scheme ~ 
submitted by the Oakengates, Warwick, Urban Council for — 
the borrowing of 18,500/. for purposes of the sewerage and 
sewage disposal, including the cost of the Jand for the outfall 
works at Oakengates. The scheme first proposed involved an 
expenditure of about 49,200/. i 
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» TRADE NOTES. 

Mr. W. ALDERSON, of London, a native of Reeth, North 
Yorks, set a new public striking clock in motion on Wednesday 
at the Reeth Congregational church. There isa large illuminated 


dial facing the market square. The clock was made by Messrs. 
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IGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 
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«e HELLIWELL VAUGHTON, 


GOTHIC WORKS, 
‘**PERFECTION SYSTEM” BIRMINGHAM. 


ATENT GLAZING 


LOOR 


jOut of 17}x3’x3” best yellow deal, planed all round 
s. 11d. per 100; 173/’x3’’"x2" ditto, 8s. 1ld. per 100; 
2’ x3" x14" ditto, 6s. 107. per 100. 


Wm Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds and Newcastle, 
who erected one at Fridaythorpe church, near Driffield, last 
week. 


CAEN WooD TOWERS, the historic mansion at Highgate, 
now the property of Mr. C. F. Cory-Wright, J.P, has been 
entirely redecorated and the floors covered with Mainzer’s 
‘improved parquet, and the conservatory has been paved with 
Arrolithic mosaic of special design. The alterations have been 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. G. E. Nield, A.R.I.B.A, 
The Outer Temple, 222 Strand, W.C. 


THE London County Council have erected extensive car 
sheds in Clapham Park Road for the accommodation of the 
electric cars, which will commence running on the 15th inst. 
after the opening trip by H R.H the Prince of Wales. They 
have been fitted throughout with Kinnear’ steel rolling 
shutters by the “B. & S.” Folding Gate Co. of Great Tower 


_ Street, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, W.C., who are also supplying 


them for the car sheds at Bexley Heath. Other orders 
recently received include the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Co. for Bankfield Warehouses, Liverpool, and at 
Fulham two large ones are being fixed at the Imperial Saw 
Mills. 


MEssRs. EASTON & Co., LTD., successors to Easton, 
Anderson & Goolden, Ltd, engineers, Broad Sanctuary 
Chambers, Westminster, announce that they have appointed 
Messrs. J. Lomax, Kendal & Co., of St. James’s Square, Man- 
chester, as agents for their electric and hydraulic lifts for the 
cities of Manchester, Stockport.and Salford, and that all com- 
munications relating to lifts should be addressed to them. 
They point out that this agency is entirely separate from the 
superheater and general agency for Lancashire and the adjoin- 
ing counties, which is conducted by Mr. G. D. Seaton from 
No. 49 Deansgate, Manchester. 


THE annual meeting of the shareholders of the London and 
Lancashire Fire Insurance Company was held on the 3oth ult. 
at the Law Association Rooms, Liverpool, when the chairman 
of the company, Mr. Edward H. Harrison, was in the pleasant 


position of being able to speak in very glowing terms not only 


of the business done in the past year, but’ also of the great 
strengthening of the company’s financial position which has 
taken place. As he explained :—‘ Having passed 100,000/. 
additional to the reserve fund, the company is now within 
measurable distance of that fund becoming the round million 
sterling which is a company’s natural ambition.” The dividend 
has risen from 12 per cent. to no less than 28. per cent., while 
fae sum of 50,coo/. has been set aside to establish a pension 
und. 
ee eee 


ELECTRIC NOTE. 


THE Ramsgate Corporation, whose electric-lighting order 
expires very shortly, have before them the offers of two com- 
panies to take the powers over, and they have just decided to 
enlist the services of an electrical engineer, upon whose advice 
they will act. The position is a somewhat difficult one, inas- 
much as the local gas undertaking is municipally owned, and 
from its profits handsome sums have been paid in relief of the 
district rates. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE foundation-stone of a Congregational Sunday school 
was laid at Garstang on the 6th inst. The school is to be built 
on a site adjoining the present chapel. The cost, exclusive of 
furnishing, will be a little over 1,000/. 

ON the 4th inst. Alderman Alliston (chairman of the City 
police committee) laid the foundation-stone of the new police- 
station at Moor Lane. The old station at Moorgate only 
accommodated thirty-seven constables, whilst the new building: 
will be Jarge enough for sixty-seven. It will include a reading- 
room and a billiard-room, and the whole erection will cost 
20,0007, 

AT a meeting of the Stepney Borough Council in camera 
negotiations were set on foot for the acquisition of an extensive 
site on the Thames at Limehouse. The site is estimated to 
cover 6c,oco square feet, and can be adapted both for purposes 
of storage and the erection of tenements to accommodate 
between 6co and 700 of the working classes. It is calculated 
that the site will cost between 20,000/. and 30,000/. 

THE gas and water committee of the Barrow Corporation 
will recommend at the next meeting of the Council. that 
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Messrs. ‘Hannay & Clarke’s tender, amounting to 42,3037, he 
accepted for the supplying of cast-1ron pipes in connection with 
the DDuddon water scheme, and that Messrs. John Aird & 
Son’s contract for the laying of the pipe track, amounting to 
26,4712, be also accepted. The track will be about 16 miles in 
length.. ‘The heaviest work in connection with the scheme will 
be! the construction of a masonry dam to raise the level of 
Seathwaite Tarn, the source of the river Duddon. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made for a special visit of the 
delegates and subscribers of the Hospital Saturday Fund to 
Llandudno to-morrow (Saturday) on the occasion of the 
opening of Marle Hall by the Lord Mayor'(Alderman Halle- 
well Rogers), who will be accompanied by the Lady Mayoress, 
A short time since the Hospital Saturday committee acquired 
the freehold of Marle Hall at a cost of 6,000/7,, and they have 
expended some 7,090/. in what is practically the rebuilding of 
the structure for the purpose of a permanent convalescent home 
for women. The building will now accommodate eighty-five 
patients, as compared with twenty-seven hitherto accommo- 
dated there, and a further twenty-seven at a neighbouring 
house. The party is expected to number about 402, and for 
their accommodation a special train will leave New Street 
station at 7.30 A.M., calling at Monument Road and Smeth- 


wick, 


VARIETIES. 


Methodist church at High Park, 


A NEW Independent 
The total cost of the 


Southport, was opened on the 2nd inst. 
building ahd land has been 1,614/. 

CHRISf CHURCH schools, Heaton, Norris, have been 
extended, and the new portion, which has cost some 2,000/,, 
is now open. 

THE new Baptist Church House, which forms so con- 
spicuous and pleasing a feature of the newly-widened 
Southampton Row, has been opened. The building has been 
erected to the designs of Mr. A. Keen. 

THE Bishop of Derby dedicated a clock tower and peal of 
five bells presented to St. Andrew’s, Swanwick, by the ex-high 
sheriff of Derbyshire (Mr. Fitzherbert Wright) in commemora- 
tiomof the Coronation. 


central hall with two classrooms at either side. It will 
accommodate about 500 pupils. ; 


THE -competition for the Wavertree Baptist church and — 


schools, Liverpoo], has been decided in favour of designs sub- 


mitted under motto “ New Eva,” the authors being Messrs, — 


G. & R. P. Baines, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C, 
The assessor was Mr. Henry Hartley. 

COMPENSATION to the extent of 7,770/. has been awarded 
in the London Sheriffs’ Court to Mr, J. Tyler, an ironmonger, 


for the compulsury acquirement of his premises, 15, 35, 41 and | 
434 Wandsworth: Road, which are needed by the London 
County Council in connection with the scheme for widening © 


Wandsworth Road. 

ABERGWILI PALACE, Carmarthen, the country seat of the 
Right Rev. John Owen, Lord Bishop of St. Davids, has been 
practically destroyed by fire. The chapel was irreparably lost, 
with its handsome stained windows, but some of the paintings 


were saved. His lordship’s library was also saved. Most of © 


the furniture was thrown into the garden. 

THE Duke of Devonshire laid, on the 25th ult, the 
foundation-stone of the new technical institute and free library 
at Eastbourne The site has been presented by the Duke in 


commemoration of his year of office as mayor in 1897-98. ‘The — 


contract price is ‘34,700/. 
Robson. 


The architect is Mr. Philip A. 


THE section of the District Railway between South — 


Harrow and Ealing is expected to be ready for electrical work- 
ing in the course of a few weeks. The electric traction of the 
main line depends upon the completion of the’ power-house at 


v 


Chelsea, and that of the Metropolitan Railway on the station — 


at Neasden. 


ENTRIES for the London Cart Horse Parade in Regent’s Park | 
on Whit Monday close on Monday, May 11, but the lists will 
be kept open for seven days longer on payment of the late fee. — 
About 4oo/. will be awarded in prizes to deserving drivers, © 
Full particulars and forms can be obtained of the Secretary at — 


the offices, 12 Hanover Square, W. 


THE St. Pancras ~Borough Council have informed the 


London County Council that, with a view to linking up the north 
and south tramways, and subject to any street widenings that 


might be necessary, St. Pancras is prepared to give its consent 


’ 


Oe EN ee 


A NEW school, erected in connection with the Baptist | to a tramway along Tottenham Court Road, contingent upon the 
chapel, Mills Hill, Chadderton, near Oldham, has recently been | County Council obtaining Westminster’s consent to continue 
opened. The school has cost about 2,228/., and consists of a | the same class of tramway to the Embankment. a 
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’AN open competitive examination for not fewer than 
twenty-four situations as assistant examiner in the Patent 
Office will be held by the Civil Service Commissioners in July 
next. The examination will commence on the 21Ist of the 
month, and forms of application for admission to it will pro- 
bably be ready for issue in the course of a few days. They will 
be obtainable on request addressed by letter to the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 

THE members of the East of Scotland Engineering Asso- 
ciation visited on the 2nd inst. the new dock works in progress 
at Grangemouth. The company were conducted over the 
works by the engineers and the contractors, Messrs. Charles 
Brand & Sons, engineers, who explained the various features 
of interest, including the suction dredging, sinking of the 
monoliths at the entrance, caisson gate, &c. The members 
were then entertained to tea, and an inspection of the work at 
the junction of the old and new docks concluded a most 
instructive and enjoyable excursion. 

THE Bridge House Estates Committee of the City 
Corporation, under whose direction the Tower Bridge was 
built, have under consideration a proposal for improving 
Southwark Bridge. Owing to the steep incline on the City 
side, the bridge is not much used by heavy vehicles, and many 
propositions have been made in the past for reducing the 
gradient. One of the schemes considered by the Corporation 
was the building of a viaduct, which it was intended should 
span Upper Thames Street, but the idea was abandoned. The 
new proposal will, it is believed, practically involve the 
rebuilding of Southwark Bridge, which in its present condition 
leaves much to be desired. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


MESSRS. JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS, Baltic Wharf, Waterloo 
Bridge, have just issued the new sink section (forming the 
second section) of their néw complete catalogue which is in 
course of preparation. It is handsomely produced, printed in 
tints, and contains numerous illustrations of the various kinds 
of sinks made by the firm. The variety of forms is very great, 
all purposes being provided for, and dimensions and all necessary 
information are fully given. It is noticeable that in all designs 
shown, while cleanliness and excellent sanitary conditions are 
the prime desiderata aimed at, attractiveness of appearance is 
by no means disregarded. 


IN the compendious catalogue just issued by Messrs. Beck 
& Co., Ltd., hydraulic, sanitary and general engineers, of Great 
Suffolk Street, S.E., illustrated descriptions are given of the 
machinery manufactured by the firm, which embraces water 
meters for the measurement of hot and cold water, sluice 
valves, reservoir fittings, water cranes, standposts, hydrants, 
surface boxes, cast-iron tanks, pipes and_ specials, fire 
extinguishing apparatus, stop and bib taps, ball valves, sewer- 
age ironwork and fittings, gas valves, pumps and pumping 
machinery, cast-iron flanged pump pipes and fittings, steam 
and boiler fittings, valves, patent visible-drop and other 
lubricators, hot-water valves and boilers, engineers’ tools, 
shafting, &c. 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS. 


THE hospitals committee of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
have presented a report, from the point of view of risk from 
fire, on the subject of the use of temporary buildings for 
hospital purposes. It has already been decided by the Board 
to demolish two out of eight wooden huts at the Northern 
Hospital, and the question of replacing those eight huts by 
permanent buildings is before the Board. The demolition ofa 
temporary hut at the South-Western Hospital and of one of 
the temporary huts at the South-Eastern Hospital is proceed- 
ing, and the question of reconstructing in permanent materials 
a part of this iatter hospital is under consideration. At the 
North-Eastern Hospital the Board have approved of steps 
being taken for pulling-down the wood structures there and for 
completing the reconstruction of the hospital in permanent 
materials, and the whole matter of the preparation of a scheme 
is before the works committee at the present time. Alluding 
to the recent fatal fire at Colney Hatch Asylum the committee 
said it seemed to them, speaking generally, that, as between a 
lunatic asylum and an infectious hospital, the circumstances of 
fire risk in wooden buildings were more favourable to the 
hospital. They did not advise, at the present at all events, 
any further demolition of existing temporary structures, but 
they were of opinion that the accommodation which the tem- 
porary structures afford at the Fountain and North-Western 
Hospital should be looked upon in the light of a second line 
of defence, and be used only for purposes of emergency and 
when the number of cases rose considerably. Following this 
principle they proposed to empty the Fountain Hospital and 
the temporary buildings at the North-Western Hospital of 
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patients,as circumstances of infectious disease made it prac- 
ticable, and to utilise permanent accommodation to the fullest 
possible extent. The empty buildings would be kept aired, 
clean and ready for use.at short notice, so as to provide for 
quick expansion of accommodation in time of increased needs. 
The principles proposed by the committce as to the utilisation 
of temporary buildings for fever patients and as to the empty- 
ing of the Fountain Hospital and the temporary wards at the 
North-Western Hospital were approved. 


STRAND IMPROVEMENTS. 


&. LETTER has appeared in the Zzmes from Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, R A., in which he says the work of widening the 
Strand between the two well-known island churches—St. 
‘Mary’s and St Clement Danes—is now sufficiently advanced 
to satisfy any observer of the vast gain that has been effected 
in the main thoroughfare to the Courts of Justice. But it has 


also revealed very clearly the one weak point in the scheme of. 


improvements, viz the narrowing of the street at its eastern 
-end, where it joins Aldwych. The reason for this narrowing 
at this point can only have been for the sake of economy ; but 
now that one can stand on the ground and see how the plan 
will work out it is very clear that it will be a fatal mistake and 
one that will wreck the symmetry of the whole effect. 

The way out of the difficulty is, however, comparatively 
easy. Itis simply to make the Strand the same width from 
the eastern end of St. Mary’s to the junction with Aldwych, a 
distance of 130 yards. This would give three permanent—and, 
I venture to say, very important—advantages ; first, in bringing 
the beautiful and symmetric church of St. Mary’s into align- 
ment with the centre of the thoroughfare ; secondly, in making 
the direction of the thoroughfare aim at the front of the 
-church of St. Clement’s, and not at one corner of it, as it most 
awkwardly does at present; and thirdly, it would secure for 
the future a good view of the Courts of Justice to all.coming 
along the Strand from the west. 

The first two of these results are very desirable, for the 
new arrangement, as at present indicated by the newly-laid 
pavement, seems only to have accentuated the singularly 
awkward angle at which the two churches are set in relation to 
the -line of the street ; and I am confident that unless the line 
on the north side of the street is thrown back, as suggested, 
the general effect of the ‘‘improvements” at this point will be 


— 


a constant eyesore, not a crookedness’ which ‘is picturesque 
but an unfortunate crookedness, yet one which happily there is 
still time to avoid. 

As I have said, the only valid objection’that can be made 
to the proposal is on the score of economy, as it would curtail 
the frontage some 69 feet in the new street Aldwych ; but I 
have no doubt whatever that the gain in the fine, generous 
open space and a symmetric effect in the great thoroughfare 
of the Strand would more than compensate for® the outlay, 
The change could now easily be made; later, wien buildings 
have been erected, it would be a costly matter. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE annual meeting of the members of the Edinburgh and 
East of Scotland District Council of the National Registration 
of Plumbers was held in Dowell’s 
Edinburgh, on the 3oth ult., Councillor Purves presiding. 
Mr. James Marchbank, S S.C., submitted the annual report of 
the Executive Council, who reported satisfactory progress with 
the work carried on in connection with the registration move- 
ment. The Registration Bill advanced to such a stage that 
there was a reasonable prospect of the Bill becoming law 
before the session closed. 
pressure of other business, the Government were not successful 
in getting the Bill pushed through. 
every indication in favour of it becoming law at an early date, 
On November 6 last Mr. Long, secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, received a deputation in favour of the Bill, and 
the Council felt confident that the hearty support given by Mr. 
Long to the principle of the Bill would be of invaluable service. 
This report and the report by the treasurer, Mr. Rutherford, 
were adopted. Office-bearers were elected as follows :—Hon. 
president, Sir James Russell; president, Councillor Lang 
Todd; vice-president, Councillor Purves; secretary and 
registrar, Mr. Marchbank, S.S.C.; treasurer, Mr. J. Ruther- 
ford, jun. ; auditor, Mr. D. E. Wallace, C.A. The Chairman, 
in the course of a few remarks, referred to the success which 
had attended the registration movement. Public opinion had 
reached the House of Commons, and, while there might be 
opposition in England, he was certain that they would be able 
to prove conclusively that this registration movement was no 
selfish one of theirs. It was a movement for the public benefit 
and for the preservation of health. 
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All round the main hall on the various floors there will be 
ranged about 209 offices for members, fronting to the streets, 
ane over 40 strong-rooms fitted with Chatwood strong-room 

oors. 

The whole building will be heated by steam pipes and 
radiators, especial attention being paid to the ventilation of 
the Exchange Hall and offices. Four staircases and three 
electric-passenger elevators give access to every part of the 
building. The lavatories and sanitary arrangements are of the 
20,000 cubic feet of stone, 502 doors, 690 windows, 60,000 feet | latest improvements, and are conveniently placed in various 
of 9-inch by 3-inch joists, and 16,009 square feet of glass. parts of the building. 

The main entrance in Hollard Street will be wide and The exterior is treated in a free Classic style, based on the 
spacious, and lead into the entrance-hall 35 feet by 17 feet, , architecture prevailing in England about the end of the seven- 
with semicircular ends, and the ceiling will be formed with a | teenth century. The whole of the basement and principal 
dome and two half-domes over the circularends. Here clients | features will be carried out in stone: the plain wall spaces will 
can interview their brokers and obtain the latest quotations of | be red-faced brick. 
the share market. The building was put out to competition by the Stock 

An inner vestibule leads into the main hall, which isin the | Exchange, and was won by the architects Messrs. Leck & 
centre of the building, and will be go feet by 70 feet, divided | Emley, who have the carrying-out of the building. The con- 
into nave and aisles by arcades of columns and arches. The | tractor is Mr. Charles Woods (who is under contract to finish 
nave will have circular ceiling richly panelled and decorated | the main hall by the end of the year), and the clerk of works, 
in plaster relief and colour. The ceiling of the aisles will be a | Mr. S. Burnett. The cost of the building will be about 
series of flat domes on arches covered with gold, and though | 125,000/. 
all is not gold that glitters, it will be in thiscase. The windows 
in aisles and clerestory will be filled in with stained glass, 


especially rich colour being reserved for the high windows in | THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION (IRISH BRANCH) 


the ends. 
An extensive use will be made of scagliola in imitation of | THE annual general meeting of the Irish Branch of the Sur- 


choice marbles, so that practically the columns, walls and | veyors’ Institution was held on the 2nd inst. at the offices, 


STOCK EXCHANGE, JOHANNESBURG. 


THE foundation-stone has been laid by Lord Milner of the new 
Stock Exchange, which will occupy a site 180 feet square, 
bounded by Fox, Sauer, Mainand Hollard Streets, on a portion 
of «shat was formerly known as Marshall Square. The build- 
ing will be four storeys high, the basement ceiling being about 
six feet above the pavement level The total floor-spaces will 
measure about 34 acres, and will contain 3,030,000 bricks, 


window openings will resemble varieties of marble in various | 110 Graften Street, Dublin 

colours. The floor will be solid oak blocks, divided into Colonel H. G. S. Alexander, F.S.I., chairman of the branch, 
panels with teak or Jarrah wood, and being laid on concrete it | presided. 

will form a pleasant and quiet floor to walk upon. The attendance of members was large, the following being 

A second entrance is provided from Fox Street, and the | noted as present :— 

entrances and vestibules will have marble or tile wall-linings Frederick A. B. Turner, Toler R. Garvey, W. E. Holmes, 
and floors. A gallery will be provided at one end to seat | Savage French, A. H. Wynne, P. F. Chenevix Trench, George 
spectators, F. Stewart, D L.; Hugh Galbraith, George F. Trench, T. C. 


A post and telegraph office will be situated near the Fox | Townshend, Matthew H. Franks, E. C. Hamilton, W. A. 
Street entrance for the use of the public, with a private space | Barnes, T. Loftus Townshend, James C. Trench, Tissington 
for members, who will enter direct from the Exchange Hall. | W. G. Tatlow, Averell Lloyd, Charles Dickinson, R. C. Town- 
The secretary’s office will be placed on the opposite side, and | shend, R. E. Hodson, William J. Roe, E. A. Penrose, W. R. 
have access from the hall, and also from the corridor for the | Penrose, Francis M‘G. Denny, P. Fitzgerald, G. R. M. Hewson, 
convenience of the public. At one end of the hall will be the | R. E Maunsell, C. G. C. Hemphill and A. B. Watson, LL.B., 
safe deposit, fitted by Messrs. Milner & Company with all the | secretary. 
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latest improvements, and made thoroughly fireproof. The Secretary read the annual report, which referred to the 
the surface perfectly clean and ready for applying new 
Paint or Yarnish. 
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Ihave had it used at Sandringham for H.M. the 
King and found it most satisfactory. It was used 
on some large additions last year. 

C. SMEDLEY BECK, Architect. 
lla, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich, Jan. 21, 1903. 


ARCHITECT. 


I am exceedingly pleased with the result of the 
Velure I had last year. Our doors look and feel like 
ivory, and show every appearance of great durability. 
I find that they keep very clean, and do not take the dirt, 

A. E. PURDIE, F.R.1.B.A. 
Meadow Grange, Blean, near Canterbury, Jan.2, 1902. 


IN A STEAM DISINFECTOR. 


Iam pleased to state that the Velure has been a 
perfect successsofar. It has been subjected to great 
heat, steam pressure, and withstood the expansion 
. and contraction of the iron, and there are no cracks 
or flaws to be found, the surface being perfect. It 
was applied by unskilled labour, the hospital porter 
doing the work. 

J. BROOK, §.I1.C., A.S.I., Surveyor, R.D.C., 
Stratford-on-Avon, 5th December, 1902. 
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FINISHED LIKE A MIRROR. 


Your white Velure is the best we ever tried on the 
Yachts. Two coats really finished like a mirror. It 
far surpassed any enamel or ivory japan we ever used, 
I have done all the Windows in the house with it. 

HUGH DORRIAN, Yacht Builder. 


Nunsquarter, Kirkcubbin, Co. Down, June 24, 1901. 


UNDER WATER. 


Velure gives a beautifully smooth surface, which re- 
mains hard under water, and does not foul easily. 

{ JOHN MACKENZI®#, Sail Maker. 

Sandbank, Argyllshire, Sept. 26, 1901. 
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spast year as one of exceptional strain and anxiety, due to the 
projected change in the land laws vitally affecting the profes- 
sional existence of Irish land agents, and calling for unsparing 
-effort from all responsible for the guidance of the branch. 
The report in its details dealt chiefly with the action taken by 
the committee on behalf of the interests of members as affected 
‘by the previous and present Land Bills. 

Its adoption, having been moved by the Chairman and 
seconded by Mr. George F. Trench, was unanimously carried. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Alfred H. 
Wynne, Mr. William Rochfort, F.S.I , Cahir Abbey, Cahir, was 
unanimously elected chairman for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Toler R Garvey proposed that Mr. Thomas Courtney 
‘Townshend, F.S.I., Dublin, be elected vice-chairman. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. George F. Stewart, and was also 
passed unanimously. 

Mr. P. Fitzgerald, Limerick, then moved that Mr. George F. 
Stewart be appointed to represent the Irish branch on the 
Council of the Surveyors’ Institution of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The appointment was cordially approved by the 
meeting and confirmed. 

Messrs. Charles Dickinson and J. R. C. Townshend having 
‘been nominated scrutineers, the meeting proceeded to the 
‘election of members to serve on the executive committee. 
Subsequently several provisions of the Land Bill were fully 
discussed and the following resolution was unanimously 
passed :— 

“ That, while recognising the great merits of the Land Bill 
recently introduced into Parliament, we desire to call the 
attention of the Government to the fact that while it employs 
public credit and public funds for the advantage of two classes 
—landlords and tenants—it overlooks the claims of a third— 
the land agents—who will be financially ruined in exact pro- 
portion as the Bill is successfully carried out, and that we call 
upon the Government to grant us compensation for the loss of 
our profession and income.” 

_ Mr. T C. Townshend having been moved to the second 
chair, Mr. George F. Trench proposed, and Mr. Hewson 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the outgoing chairman, Colonel 
H. G. S. Alexander, for his untiring attendance and valuable 
work during the year. The vote was passed most cordially, 
and suitably acknowledged by Colonel Alexander. 

Subsequently the scrutineers reported the result of the 
ballot for the executive committee as follows :— 

Colonel H. G. S. Alexander, H. D. M. Barton, W. A. 


Barnes, Charles Brownlow, James D. Crosbie, W. D. Talbot 
Crosbie, Charles Dickinson, P. Fitzgerald, Matthew H. 
Franks, Hugh Galbraith, Toler R. Garvey, G. R. M. Hewson, 
W. E. Holmes, Lieut.-Col. Henry Irvine, R. W. Jameson, 
J. Stewart Kincaid, Maurice Knight, Averell Lloyd, Arthur J. 
Owen, J. E. Penrose, Robert Sanders, George F. Stewart, 
Alexander Tailyour, J. Garnett Tatlow, E. Shaw Tener, H. C. 
Tisdall, P. F. Chenevix Trench, F. A. B. Turner, Arthur P; 
Vernon, Gilbert de L. Willis, A. H. Wynne, E. Synge. 


SALFORD’S ELECTRIC SUPPLY. 


THE 14th inst. has been selected for the inauguration of the 
important new electricity supply works which have just been 
completed, the old establishment having proved inadequate. 

A site for new works was selected in Frederick Road 
(formerly known as Strawberry Road), and it is these which 
will be started on the date mentioned. The works have been 
constructed under the directions of Messrs. Lacey, Clirehugh & 
Sillar, consulting engineers. A plant of 10,002 horse-power 
has been provided, this being sufficient to supply the require- 
ments of the tramways and lighting systems for five years to 
come. A complete cable system for both tramways and 
private supply has also been established. A loan of 398,275/. 
for the purposes jof the scheme has been sanctioned by the 
Local Government Board. Most of the plant at the Frederick 


Road works has been in position for some time, and the station - 


has been at work for considerably over a year, the old Walness 
Road station having been shut down in May last. 
adopted is the direct-current system, with a declared pressure 
of 220 volts for lighting, on the three-wire system. Power can 
be supplied to motors at 440 volts, and to the tramways at 
500 to 550 volts. The station is of simple design, consisting 
mainly of a boiler-house, containing a single row of sixteen 
boilers, and an engine-room equipped with a _ parallel 
row of eight generating sets, At each end of the buildings are 
economiser and pump-rooms, and the plant can be divided, in 
case of need, into two complete and independent systems. The 
boiler-house, which is 221 feet in length, contains, as already 
mentioned, sixteen boilers. These are of the Lancashire 
pattern, with Galloway tubes (they have been supplied by 
Messrs. Galloway, Ltd ), and each is 39 feet long by 9 feet in 
diameter. They are arranged in eight pairs, each pair feeding 
one engine or supplying steam to the main range as desired, 
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They are fitted with coking mechanical stokers, which are 
worked by an overhead shaft, driven by a Westinghouse 
motor. The coal required for the boilers is stored in steel 
bunkers, which extend the length of the boiler-house. Adjoin- 
ing the boiler-house is the Bury and Rochdale Canal, and from 
the barges in the canal the coal is raised by electrically driven 
cranes, which run on rails over the bunkers. From the bunkers, 
which have a storage capacity of about 1,6co tons, the coal is 
fed to the mechanical stokers by means of shoots, each of 
which is fitted with a measuring device. Similarly, the ashes 
from the boilers are raked into hoppers, and by means of 
an automatic ash-conveyer and a shoot are deposited in the 
canal barges without being handled. There are four economisers, 
two at each end of the boiler-house. They are of the Green 
type, and comprise 400 tubes each. Feed water is obtained 
from the canal, with the town mains as an alternative supply. 
Each of the two pump-rooms contains three electrically driven 
feed pumps. The steam piping consists of steel, with copper 
bends; the flanges are of steel, rivetted and welded Each 
pair of boilers is connected with an engine by a pipe 8 inches in 
diameter. The engine-house has an imposing row of eight 
generating sets, each of 800 k.w. These, as well as the 
machinery in other parts of the station, have been constructed 
by manufacturers either in Salford or in Manchester. The 
lofty engine-room is spanned by a 30-ton single-motor electric 
_ travelling crane running on rails at a height of 34 feet from the 
floor level. Along one side and both ends of the room is a 
gallery, at a height of 15 feet, which renders supervision of the 
generating plant easy. The gallery communicates with the 
switch-room at one end and with the stores at the other. The 
headquarters of the electricity department adjoin the new 
generating works, with the frontage into Frederick Road. 
Here, besides the offices of the borough electrical engineer 
(Mr. C. D. Taite) and his staff, are committee-rooms for the 
use of the electricity committee of the Corporation. 


THE MEANING OF ‘‘SCAFFOLDING.” 


A NUMBER of appeals under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, says a legal correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, 
engaged the attention of the Court of Appeal, and though 
several of their decisions were of general interest, one 

them stands pre-eminently forward in importance, 
both because of its unexpectedness and because of the 
number of employers and workmen affected by it. An 
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ordinary step-ladder, such as is used by painters—and if so, 
then any kind of ladder—may be “scaffolding” within the 
meaning of the Act, said the Court of Appeal. This decision 
brings within the Act all workmen who are engaged in house- 
repair—and painting or whitewashing may be “ repair ”—pro-, 
vided that the house exceeds 30 feet in height, and provided 
that a ladder is used, whether inside or outside, for the purpose 
of their work. That is to say, a master painter who contracts 
to whitewash or paint a dining-room ceiling, and whose men 
use ladders for the purpose of reaching their work, may be an 
undertaker within the meaning of the Act, and so liable to pay 
compensation to hisworkmen. For amongst the employments 
to which the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, applies is 
employment “on, in, or about any building which exceeds 30 
feet in height and is either being constructed or repaired by 
means of a scaffolding.” 

To the ordinary person this wording seems clear enough, 
as there are few who, on seeing a building in the course of 
construction or repair, would not consider themselves com- 
petent judges as to whether scaffolding was being used in the 
operation or not ; but to employers of labour and workmen, to 
legal and insurance men, and to all who come into contact 
with the working of the Act, its meaning has ever been a 
source of trouble and uncertainty, and still remains involved in 
doubt. And why? Because “scaffolding” is not defined in 
the Act, and the Courts have refused to give a definition of it, 
with the result that the question has again and again arisen, 
whether it bears its ordinary popular meaning, or includes any 
temporary structure of any kind used to enable a workman to 
work at an elevation. The history of the litigation that has 
centred around the word is interesting and instructive indeed. 
The Court of Appeal early held that whether a structure 
amounted to a “scaffolding ” within the meaning of the Act or 
not, was a question of fact for the arbitrator to determine, and 
that his finding could not be upset on appeal, except on the 
ground that there was no evidence to supportit. ‘This decision 
was as unsatisfactory as it well could be. So long as it was 
purely a question cf fact whether a structure constituted a 
scaffolding or not, arbitrators were at liberty to find that exactly 
similar structures were scaffolding in one case and not in another. 
Such an anomaly did, in fact, arise. In Maude v. Brook an 
arbitrator held that loose boards placed upon trestles about 4 feet 
high to enable plasterers to reach tne top of the walls ofa 
room were “scaffolding,” and the Court of Appeal refused to 
disturb his finding. Shortly afterwards, in Fergusson v. Green, 
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‘where the structure was identically the same, another arbitrator 
held that it did not constitute scaffolding, and again the Court 
of Appeal refused to interfere with the finding. 

When the question came before the House of Lords, as it 
did in Hoddinott v. Newton, Chambers & Co, it was hoped 
that the question what constitutes a “scaffolding” would be 
settled once and for all. But the hope was disappointed, as 
the House of Lords refused to define the word. They did, 
however, decide that such questions as to what is a scaffolding 
are not solely questions of fact but mixed questions of fact and 
law, upon which, after the facts have once been found, the 
Court of Appeal is “bound” to express an opinion, and Lord 
Brampton gave some very clear directions as to the kind of 
facts it is necessary to find before deciding in law that a 
particular structure is a “scaffolding.” 

Now let us return to the Court of Appeal to see how they 
have reviewed the questions of law, as the House of Lords 
said they were bound to do. Since the case just mentioned 
was before the House of Lords three cases bearing on 
“scaffolding” have been before the Court of Appeal. In 
Veazey v. Chattle a workman was injured while engaged in the 
repair of the roof of a house by means of a ladder and a 
“crawling-board,” which consisted of a wooden plank about 
20 feet long and roinches wide, across which were nailed ridges 
of wood for the purpose of giving a foothold; on the underside of 
one end was fastened a cross-piece of wood which fitted over the 
ridge of the roof and kept the board in position. At the time 
of the accident the workman was on the roof fixing the crawling- 
board, while the lower end of the board was being steadied by 
an assistant standing on the ladder The County Court judge 
found that the ladder and crawling-board were suitable for the 
particular purpose for which they were used, and held as a 
matter of law that such a2 combination might be a “ scaffold- 
ing,” and further, as a matter of fact, that it was, and the Court 
of Appeal (Lord Stirling dissenting) said that he was justified 
in so holding. Following this case came Marshall v. Rude- 
‘forth, where a workman was injured while employed on a house 
which was being repaired by means of a ladder, the lower end 
-of which rested on the ground and the upper end against the 


parapet of the building. The County Court judge found that | 
the ladder was not a “scaffolding,” and the Court of Appeal | 


theld that he was entitled soto find. ‘Unless we can say as a 
matter of law,” said the Master of the Rolls, ‘that a ladder 
used under the conditions which existed in this case must be a 
scaffolding we cannot reverse his decision,” a “‘review” of a 
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question of law upon which the Court of Appeal is to be 
congratulated. 

Then last week the converse of this case came before the 
Court of Appeal in Elvin v. Woodward & Co, where a pair of 
ordinary painter’s steps were used to paint the wall of a house 
which was being repaired, but from which the main scaffolding 
used in repairing it had been taken down, In the opinion of 
the County Court judge such steps afforded no evidence that 
the house was being repaired by means of a “scaffolding,” but 
he added that if the Court of Appeal were of opinion that such 
steps were a scaffolding he would award the workman 1/. per 
week ; but as he was not of that opinion he made an award in 
favour of the employers. The appeal to the Court of Appeal 
was allowed and compensation awarded (Lord Stirling again 
dissenting), on the ground that as it was impossible to sayasa _ 
matter of law that a ladder was not a scaffolding, there was 
some evidence that it was. The Master of the Rolls, however, 
said that if the County Court judge had merely made an award 
in favour of the employers he would have found it impossible to 
disagree with him, because there seemed to his lordship to be 
evidence upon which he could have found either way. 

‘hus in one case an appeal against a finding that a ladder 
is not * scaffolding” fails because it is impossible in law to say 
that it must be “scaffolding”; in another the appeal is allowed 
because it is impossible in law to say that it cannot be 
“scaffolding.” Ejther a ladder is or is not “scaffolding,” and, 
according to the remarks of Lord Brampton mentioned above, 
it would appear that it is not However, this is one of the 
questions of law which the Court of Appeal ought to “review” 
and finally determine, and they appear to be shirking their 
duty in refusing to do so. And the result of their refusalis 
that now, after the Act has been in force for nearly five years, 
and after appeal upon appeal has been heard, the position is 
exactly the same as it was before Hoddinott v. Newton, 
Chambers & Co. reached the House of Lords. As the law at 
present stands, whether a particular structure is “scaffolding” 
or not depends almost entirely upon the view taken by the ~ 
arbitrator in the first instance. If upon the facts he is at ~ 
liberty to come to one or the other conclusion in law, com- 
pensation must be given to one workman and refused to ~ 
another who are working under exactly the same conditions. 
The right to compensation will therefore depend, not upon the ~ 
law of the country, but upon the particular view of that law 
taken by the County Court judge of the district in which the 
accident happens. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue works of over 400 engravers and etchers will be seen 
in the loan exhibition which is arranged in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, near the Imperial Institute. As they 
are hung in chronological order the visitor to the gallery 
will be able to derive an accurate idea of the history of the 
art. It is to be understood that every example is bya 
native of this country or by a foreigner who resided 
here. Plates by REMBRANDT, Marc ANTONIO, MORGHEN, 
VoLpaTo, AUDRAN and other masters are not to be found 
in the collection. There is, however, a title-page by 
GEMINI, which was published in London in 1545, and 
FRANZ HOGENBERG’S print of Queen Mary, dated 1555. 
The sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries have all contributed. Of course, the 
specimens obtained will not always be approved by amateurs. 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, for instance, is not at his best in the 
Worship of Bacchus and his illustrations of “ The Life of 
GRIMALDI,” and Omnibus.’ HaBLoT K. BROWNE (PuHIZz) not 
only was an etcher, but he executed some engravings ; 
there is no work by him here, although he helped to 
popularise the art. The Kinc has lent Zhe Great 
Lxecutioner, by Prince RuPERT, and there are three others 
of the Prince’s mezzotints. By HocartH are six or seven 
plates, and there are four by Sir Robert STRANGE, who 
was one of the greatest of the British masters. The 
splendid mezzotints by the engravers who worked after 
REYNOLDs will delight many visitors. Plates from the 
Etching Club series lead the way to the etchings by Sir 
Francis HapEn, Mr. WuisTLerR, Mr. LeEcrRos and later 
artists. Mr. A. H. Haic has lent four of his architectural 
plates. An interesting feature of the exhibition, especially 
for novices, is a display of tools and materials used in 
etching and engraving. The exhibition will repay many 
visits, and the only regret it can excite is that space was 
not available for a larger collection, But nearly 1,000 
examples are to be seen in addition to the exercises of the 
students of the engraving school of the Royal College 
of Art. The collection is an argument for greater 
encouragement of the art by the Royal Academy. 


: THE House of Commons on Monday, by a majority of 
forty-seven, declined to allow the second reading of the 
Old Bridewell Burying Ground Bill. From its position in 
Dorset Street, near Blackfriars Bridge, the ground is very 
valuable. Since it was closed as a burial-ground by order 
of the Home Office it was used for various purposes, and 
at present it serves as a builder’s yard. The Bill was 
opposed by the City Corporation and by members con- 
nected with the Metropolis. It appears there is some 
doubt whether it was ever a public burial-ground, but the 
Circumstances are considered to be sufficient to allow the 
Disused Burial Ground and Open Spaces Act to be applied 
‘to the land, and the Bill was rejected on the ground that 
the House of Commons declined to sanction a private Bill 
‘in contravention of general public statutes concerning open 
Spaces for the express purpose of enhancing the value of a 
private estate. 


__ A FEw weeks ago we recorded the commencement of 
‘an action by M. BoucurrkEav, the French painter, whose 
Printemps is in the principal room of this year’s exhibition 
at the Royal Academy, against some porcelain manufacturers 
in Limoges. He was offended because they copied a head 
from his picture, Za Vierge Consolatrice, in the Luxembourg 
Gallery. The head by itself could not, he maintained, 
afford any adequate idea of his work, and therefore was 
junfavourable to his interests as an artist. A law-suit about 
‘such an offence was novel, and the Court has taken a month 
to arrive at a decision. The judgment states that when a 
painter has alienated his work, or, in other words, has sold 
it.to the State, he cannot interfere if copies, however im- 
perfect, are made in large numbers. But he is still entitled 
‘to the right to preserve the idea expressed in his picture 
unaltered. In M. Boucurreav’s picture there were two 
women and a dead child. The character of the painting 
could not be inferred from a single head. M. BouGuEREAU 


did not claim damages, as all he sought was the recognition 
of his right, and the manufacturers were therefore only 
ordered to pay the costs of the action as a penalty. 


Ir is remarkable to find that Americans can compete: 
with Germans in the reproduction of pictures. A copy- 
right case heard before Mr. Justice GRANTHAM shows: 
the kind of success which attends such feats. Messrs. 
Wotrr & Co. claimed damages from Messrs. PLimpTon 
& Co. for infringement of copyright. Mr. ScHauer 
brought out prints in colours from a painting called Z7%e 
Awakening, and the prices charged to Messrs. WoLFr were 
30s. and 10s. each, to the trade 52s. 6d. and 22s. 6a., and 
to the public 105s. and 45s. In America the prints were 
copied successfully, and the copies were sold in this country 
for 1s. and 2s. each. There could be no disputing the 
infringement, and the case was settled by defendants agree- 
ing to pay a further 252 over and above the 25/. paid into: 
Court, as well as plaintiffs’ taxed costs on the High Court 
scale. A perpetual injunction was granted restraining the 
sale of infringements, and copies now in possession of the 
defendants were to be surrendered. In England publishers 
say they are compelled to have recourse to Germany for 
the production of prints, as the prices asked for such work 
in this country would not allow of sufficient profit. The- 
Americans, however, can contrive to manufacture plates, of 
which the excellence was admitted, at less than a tenth of 
the German prices. It is not merely in the production: 
of steel bridges and machinery that the contest between: 
America and Germany is remarkable. 


So few people in Paris are able to occupy the whole of 
a house, it becomes an important question to those who- 
propose to take appartements whether the other parts of the 
building are in a sanitary condition. Indeed, the majority 
of tenants would hesitate if they were invited to investigate 
the premises. Although sanitary conditions are lax in the- 
city, it is found that many houses in all districts do not 
show a compliance with them. According to official: 
returns, out of 79,742 ‘‘immeubles,” or mansions, no less 
than 25,000 are tabulated as ‘‘médiocres” and 7,026 as. 
“‘mauvais.” In 11,050 the water was a mixture and several 
depended mainly on filtered Seine water. The occupiers 
are therefore likely to approve of the project of M. Pau. 
STRAusS. He proposes that every house is to have its 
“‘livret” or record, corresponding with those which are 
essential for every individual Frenchman. A tenant would: 
be able to demand an inspection of the document, and by 
means of it would realise the extent of the risks he was- 
likely to encounter. 


ACCORDING to the report of the Board of Manufactures. 
in Scotland there were 57,255 free admissions to the 
National Gallery, Edinburgh, last year. There were 
3,517 visitors who paid 6d. and 2,2c2 attendances by 
copyists of pictures. The School of Art is in a transitiom 
state. The resignation of the headmaster affected to a 
considerable extent the attendance of the students during 
the autumn and winter session, but in the spring and 
summer session the number enrolled was fully up to ‘that 
of the previous year. Several important changes and 
reforms in the arrangements and conduct of the school 
were made. A Students’ Sketch Club was also organised 
for home work. and outdoor sketching classes were esta- 
blished during the summer session, all of which proved 
very attractive and successful. For some years past the 
numbers of students entering the school for elementary 
instruction have been gradually decreasing, owing to ele- 
mentary art being now taught in all ordinary schools, in 
day and evening continuation classes, and in technical and 
other similar institutions. |The Board, taking this into 
consideration, came to the resolution that while general 
subjects of art study should continue in future to be taught 
in the School of Art as formerly, the study of advanced art 
in all its branches should be made a special feature of the 
curriculum. Arrangements were accordingly made for 2 
complete reorganisation of the school. During recent 
years the works sent up to the national competition in 
London by schools of art in Scotland have been gradually 
growing fewer in number. Several schools have now ceased 
to compete, and comparatively few works were this year sent 
from the Edinburgh school. 
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PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—II. 


E mentioned last week some of the pictures which 
were supposed to be derived from ordinary life. 
A few others deserve notice. Zhe Chess-Players, by Mr. 
MELTON FIsHER, shows two girls engaged in the game, and 
would be considered as a very rich example for its colours 
and costume. The Back from the Fair, Co. Donegal, by Mr. 
BARTLETT, iS not suggestive of wealth, but poverty, and ex- 
presses that mixture of sadness and resignation which is now 
coming into favour as'an element of Irish character. Mr. 
CaLDERON’s Lot 97—The Grey Mare, is one of the truest 
pictures of country life-to be seen in the exhibition. The 
splendid horse, that is not without a touch of vanity, 
shows the artist’s power as an animal painter. The crowd 
of people who have come to the farm to witness the auction 
might have been derived from a photograph of an actual 
sale. ‘There is some. of the pathos of agricultural work 
suggested by Mr. F. G. Wauci’s Larly Toilers,.a plough- 
ing scene before there is daylight. . Mr, Movuat LoupaAn’s 
nameless picture, which is suggested by the verse of OMAR 
KuayyaM, “ Alas! that spring should vanish with the rose,” 
is cne of the most delightful of this year’s paintings. Two 
girls in richly.embroidered dresses. are seated under trees, 
and look out of. the canvas with the utmost simplicity. 
There is nothing in the subject that has not been expressed 
repeatedly, and yet it can never tire, especially when 
rendered as in this case. The technique is of high order, 
for the effect is gained by thin painting on coarse canvas. 
Mr. SPENLOVE SPENLOVE’S /filo?’s Funeral: Southwold, 
Winter, is pathetic, and yet seems-to be real. The long 
low row of cottages, with snow on the roofs, the long line 
of walling, all seem from their quiescence to be in keeping 
with the incident. 

A great change has taken place in the manner of regard- 
ing portraits.. Not many years ago they were looked upon 
as intruders. Painters of historical pieces, of genre or of 
landscape, and especially those whose pictures were rejected 
or were not hung in desirable positions, used to make 
estimates about the large area on the walls assigned to 
portraits. Visitors in general complained about the 
*‘ nobodies ” who were obtruded on their attention, and about 
whom they were indifferent. Portraits are now believed to 
constitute an important class of art, and the space assigned 
to them is considered to be well disposed. It is not to be 
inferred that the subjects are more interesting than formerly, 
for the majority of the men and women represented cannot 
be claimed to have attained distinction by their abilities or 
' their public services. Likenesses are tolerated -because it 
is now imagined that .in them, more than in any other kind 
of painting, there is displayed that daring manipulation 
which is thought to be as remarkable as the feats of a con- 
jurer. The most impressive effects are assumed to be pro- 
duced by a few strokes of the brush, and amazement at the 


legerdemain takes the place of the grumbling formerly ' 


excited by the works of painters who were masters of the art. 

_ The large work' which is Mr. Fitpes’s only contribution 
this year, Mrs. James Reynolds and her Daughter Leila, 
appears, if compared with some examples by other artists, 
to be a little old fashioned. We suppose more time and 
labour have been expended on it than on any other of the 


numerous portraits in the exhibition. The posing is 
pictorial, or,,as some would say, formal.. A lady richly 
clad is seated on a sofa looking at a locket which she wears, 

and which, we may presume, represents her husband, while — 
the child’s gaze isin the same direction. ‘The white dress — 
of the child with a scarlet scarf, and the costume of the 
mother, which is brilliant.in colour, are almost Eastern in — 
effect. It is an elaborate and conscientious painting, and 

at one time would be accepted asa masterpiece. But the 

indifference shown to the new spirit or dogmas of por- — 
traiture will cause its excellence to be questioned. JM7s. 

Huth Jackson, by Mr. F. D. MILxe?, isin a similar manner, 
for the subject, is clad in red, and is placed in front of a 
large screen copied most exactly. But the picture is small, — 
and in an exhibition where so many figures are. immense — 
that consideration is enough to merit favour for it. The 
excellent likeness by Mr. Frank Dicksee, Lady Aird, 
which is also in the first room, cannot be looked upon as; 
type of modern treatment, for it does not impress us as” 
hurried product ; but it is a masterpiece for its truth, 
naturalness and quietude. We see a lady unostentatiousl 
dressed, with a fur cloak, seated in a well-furnished room 
as if she had just returned.from shopping or from a roun¢ 
of visits. There is no posing or obtrusiveness. The 
portrait becomes the more noteworthy because the artis 
usually is captivated by many colours, and, it must be said, 
is not always able to control them. It is only necessary to © 
compare it with 4 Dwet, Mr. DicKsEk’s principal con: 
tribution, a lady at a spinet, while another holds a lute 
and sings, to see how much can be gained by restraint. 
Although Mr. SarGENT has six portraits, regrets have been 
heard from his admirers that he has not a larger number, — 
‘The two we prefer are his J/rs. Joseph Chamberlain an 
G. McCorquodale, Esq. Bothare vivid and appear to have ~ 
been struck off without much labour. But the Za7/ of 
Cromer does not do, justice to the intellectualism of the 
Egyptian ruler. Mr. SHANNON is almost on a level with 
the American artist. The hard blue dress in his” 
Mrs. Ansellis enough to deter people from appreciating — 
that portrait, although the vigour is unquestionable. But 

there can be no objection to the treatment in Mrs. Lazarus — 
and Daughter, or the Mrs. Henry Riviere with its very dark 

tapestry background-- Mr. Ouress has seven portraits in 

his customary style, of which Zhe Lar/ Cawdor is the most 

effective. Mr. SoLomon confines himself to three portraits ; 

the H. /. Levy, Esg., and the Mrs. Benjamin Lazarus, 

denote increased skill. Mr. Hucu Riviere has been 

successful with his rofessor Kennedy, of University 

College. Major-General Baden-Powell, by HH. YON 

HERKOMER, shows the soldier sketching with his 

left hand, and is a suggestive representation of a man 

who has nothing of the pipe-clay officer about him, 

and who is well adapted to be an innovator if not a 

reformer. Vice-Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, by Mt. — 
C. W. Fursg, is a half-length portraying the officer in full — 
uniform but bareheaded, leaning on therail ofaship. The — 
manliness or'breeziness of the commander is suggested, but _ 
it is overborne by the extent of the’ conventionalism, and 
to be complete'a storm should’ be: suggested, or at least a 
battle in progress. <7. Aston Webb, A.R.A.; is the work 


. 


¢ 


of Mr. C. E. Brock, but is also over-emphatic in its pro- 
fessionalism. The portraits of Lady Lucy | Hicks- Beach, 
Miss Deena Tyrrell and Sir Frederick. Falkiner, K.C., 
demonstrate the loss, which Ireland has sustained«by the 
death of WALTER OsgorNE. His works secured.attention 
whenever, they appeared of-late in the Academy exhibitions, 
and it was reasonable to conclude that if favouréd with,the 
‘adequate support which is attainable in England, he would 
have competed successfully with any portraitist of our time. 
‘The portrait of Mr. LeHmann, by-himself, recalls the 
kindly old artist whose works have often appeared on the 
walls of the Academy. L ; ‘ 

Landscapes, we hope, will always be. abundant in an 
Academy collection, as they are this year. Mr, LEADER’s 
Southward from Surrey’s Pleasant Fills is of the simplest, 
but everybody must;,enjoy the vast prospect which: is 
unfolded. Itisa typical English scene.‘ Mr. MACWHIRTER’S 
White Queen is, of course, one of his delicate.Scotch trees 

‘that seems to rule over.the country around. If in the 
north wood was more abundant and attained English pro- 
‘portions the artist’s occupation might appear. to be at an 
end. But Zhe Rugged Hills of Skye and The Silent Night 
_are enough to show that the artist could conquer in other 
‘fields. Mr. Davirs’s Old Monmouthshire Canal suggests a 
.country that has not; been greatly used by the landscapist. 
Mr. J. W. Nort, from whom so much was expected, is 
allowing his invention and observation to lie fallow, and if 
he does not always confine himself to the same scene, he 
restricts himself to the same colours. Zhe West-country 
Woodland differs from its predecessors by the introduction 
of a great mass of barren rock on the left side. But the 
woodland is familiar, and the figures on a broken tree 
might be taken for a clump of green and gold vegetation. 
Some of the pleasure which Mr. Davip. Murray’s land- 
scapes impart is owing to the ease with which they appear 
to have been derived from nature. ‘They might be copies 
rather than compositions. This year in /wxe he shows 
trees abounding in blossom and growing in meadows near a 
river and with a church in the background, such a landscape 
as might be found in any county.. Mr. ‘Murray’s Ju 
the Country of Constable shows a Suffolk scene with a 
canal and trees, but there-is no imitation of CoNSTABLE’S 
manner of treating land, water and sky. Mr. W. L. Wy.utin’s 
Peace Driving Away the Horrors of. War is sure to. give 
rise to many interpretations, but all will acknowledge the 
evidence of versatility which it affords on the part of a 
painter whose pictures are generally surrounded by the 
gloomy atmosphere of .the lower Thames and the Tyne. 
The sun, we know, shines.on the just and the. unjust, and 
the earth is indifferent whether it produces fields of corn 
or affords a tomb for an army, as at Waterloo. On the left 
of the picture we see dead warriors, while their companions 
appear to be making the final arrangements for their burial. 
Birds of prey abound, and in the distance a-city is on fire 
with ruined buildings. On the right men and women are 
labouring in the fields and the limits between peace and 
war are defined by a double rainbow. The picture is, 
therefore, symbolic. Whether landscape art lends itself to 
that purpose may be doubted. Mr.. Witt1aAm LocspaIL 
continues to be faithful to Venice. His Summer Evening 
is a view on the canal near the church of S. Giorgio 
Maggiore. : 

Mr, GEORGE CLAUSEN’s work still remains in the experi- 
mental stage. He is satisfied with endeavouring to inter- 
pret very limited aspects of nature, but often contrives to 
Make them impressive. The elements of Dusk could 
hardly be simpler, for all we see is a hayrick rather clumsily 
piled, which looms out of the darkness by means of the streaks 
of golden and coloured light which are observed beyond it. 
It is aa illustration of something witnessed, but is rather 
disappointing. Mr. H. W. Davis by his Apple Blossom: 
Upper Wye, would delight a Japanese. ‘The trees and 
country denote the hand of a landscapist, while the sheep 
are introduced with. special skill. Warkworth Castle has 
long been a favourite subject, especially since the time of Sir 
WALTER Scott, but we doubt if a more masterly_view has 
been produced than that by Sir E, A. Warertow, ; The 
old building still asserts its supremacy over a border-land 
that was well’ worth fighting for, either for conquest or 
defence. Mr. J. FaRQuHaRson has often given.snow 

scenes. In Zhe Shortening Winter's Day thé monotonous 


. 
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white is varied by patches of. glow which are pleasing, 
Blossoms are again found abundantly in Mr. A. Parson’s 
Pear Orchard. Mr. J. H.C. Mitier’s Zhe Kremlins of 
Crougham is a noble study of the summits of cliffs rising 
through a mist. . The Golden Hour of Mr. WestLEY Man- 
NING is an excellent effort to depict a sunset scene. «But 
the long barren trunk on the left excites a desire to:conceal 
it with paint.:. It-is a sign that the old conventionalism of 
a dead tree in the foreground is not atan end. Not even Mr. 
Watts can escape from it, for his Parasite is the trunk of a 
tree surrounded with ivy, with a barren» one beside it 
in its naked -decrepitude. Mr. Atrrep East. in «his 
Tintern gives.a panoramic view.of the valley of the Wye. 
The. scene is so beautiful, we are bound to overlook the 
rigid line of the railway bridge which forms so prominent 
an object in the landscape. Mr: H. S. Korrricut’s 
picture Zhe Peaceful Hour is expressive of its subject, 
because he realises the fact that it is only by the introduc- 
tion of buildings of some kind stillness can be made plain to 
us. In this case there are old barns and farm-buildings, but 
they serve their purpose as well as the view of London, with 
its towers, domes, theatres, and temples, did for Worps- 
WorRTH when he wrote his sonnet on Westminster Bridge. 

This year the absence’ of Mr. Hook is noticeable. But 
there are several paintings which seem to be inspired 
by his spirit. Mr. J. R. Rep shows one of his 
picturesque little harbours in the Home Sguadron, but 
he likes to represent .the sea at rest. Mr. Hermy, on 
the contrary, cares only for a sea that has motive 
power in it. His. Youth is a picture of a yacht race, 
and derives the title from the young fellows sailing the 
boat. It could with no less fitness be called Sfeed, for the 
yacht has the effect of rapid flight. This no doubt is in 
some measure caused by the skilful way in which the boat 
is placed near the‘side of the canvas, as if the bow had 
passed beyond the frame. This picture is at least equal to 
the sea-scene which put the seal on Mr. Hemy’s reputation 
after Jong years of waiting. -There is a wise northern 
proverb about giving “our ain sea-guts to our ain sea- 
mews;” it seems to have inspired his Sea-gz//s, in which is 
shown a fishing incident, but modern birds do not wait for 
food to be offered to them. As Mr. Hemy rightly depicts 
them, they are quite prepared to snatch it from the fisher- 
men’s hands. Another fine seascape is Mr. PETER 
GraHam’s Washed up by the Restless Waves, a subject he 
has often treated, but. never with more force than in the 
picture to be viewed in the exhibition. The waves are not 
in serried files, but dash themselves in tumultuous masses 
against the rocks, while the gulls look on.as if the concus- 
sion between land and sea was intended for their amuse- 
ment. 

Incidents that have taken place out of doors, landscapes 
and seascapes, are so much the vogue, there is no oppor- 
tunity for a painter who would paint grand interiors. or 
represent buildings. If another Davip RosBerts were to 
arise, it is doubtful whether any of his great cathedral 
studies would gain admission. Mr. Bacon, in 4 Aomance, 
neatly portrays a French salon in the eighteenth century, 
and Mr. Tatsot Hucues in Played out has a gay and 
festive scene in a hall of dazzling light where stakes are 
high, but the rooms are no more than backgrounds. Mr. 
FULLEYLOVE represents the interior of the Dome of the Kock, 
Jerusalem, with customary skill and knowledge. But the 
most ambitious architectural effort is found in Mr. ALBERT 
Goopwin’s Zhe Gate of the Inferno. It is not the first 
time the artist has measured himself with JoHN MARTIN as 
a creator of stupendous structures. DANTE, who Is gene- 
rally so definite, is almost silent about the entrance to his 
Inferno. He gives us the inscription which was written 
in sombre characters over a door or gateway, but what was 
the character of the structure is left to our imagination. 
It is not his sight which was exercised but his 
ears. The sighs, the weeping and the piercing cries 
compelled the poet himself to weep, and the tumult of 
divers tongues, horrible expressions, words of dolour 
and the smiting of hands overcame him, and he asked 
VIRGIL not to explain the architecture, but, the meaning of 
the sounds. All we know is that the structure was to 
endure for ever. It is not within the province of architec- 
ture to raise an emotion of terror. It is difficult to design 
a prison that will frighten culprits. The belief that a 
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merciless governor presided over one is found to be more 


effective than’ any masonry. 
attempts an impossible: feat. 


Mr. Goopwin “therefore 
His building retains some 


characteristics of the Classic style such as might have 
floated before the vision of the poet, and the pale grey 
stonework is enshrouded in mists, but it would be difficult 
for a student of DANTE to show a connection between it 
and the poem..' There are windows which are no doubt 
antended to exclude the light, and it would be easy to 
imagine from the treatment that a part was undergoing 


repair. 


But if that were the case the building could not be 


the work of divine power, sovereign wisdom and primeval 


dove. 


As a contrast with this vision we may refer to the 
President’s Fells of St. Mark's Campanile. 


Here, for- 


tunately, we have the utmost precision, and the painting 
will be a valuable record of the belfry before the destruction 


-of the tower. 


Sir E. J. PovnTER always ‘treats architecture 


as an expert, and we wish he would test public taste by an 
architectural Dist in which figures’ would have only minor 


importance. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
4 DESIG 


By Percy L. MARKs. 
CHAPTER XI (continued). - 


aXe 


SYMBOLS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE (see fig. 75). 


Anchor . Hope. 

Anvil . . Blacksmith. 

Apollo . Music. 

Ark, Noah’s |. ie Safety (illustrated at, ¢). 

Ass carrying blindfolded 
person : Ignorance. 


Atlas carrying the World . 


Bacchus 
Balances 


Balances carried by blind- 
folded female witha sword 


Balls, Three golden 


Banyan tree 
Barrel . 


Bear 


Beehive 

Black (pigment) :. 

Blue (in-Christian ey 

Blue, 
art) . 

Book, Open 


Box-shrub (in Christian art). 


Britannia 

Bull : 
Calliope the Muse 
Camel 

‘Cannon 


Cap (blue, Lae white border) 
. Liberty (illustrated at aN 
a 


‘Cap (on a pole) . 


‘Cap (red). 
Cap and bells 
Cat: 
‘Chameleon . 
Circle . F 
Clio the Muse 


Club (Saint holding a fuller’s 


. Fullers, St. James the Less. 
Club (Saint with club ot r staff, 
and a 8 LN § S square) . 


club) 


Cock 
Combs 


Cornucopia 
Cow 


Crescent moon ea star 


ene 


. Newspaper called Zhe World 


. Conviviality. 
. Equinox. 


. Pawnbroker (illustrated at ) 


. Empire. 
. Brewer, 


. Stock Exchange, 


. Industry, schools. 
. Mourning. 

. Hope. 

Azure (in Christian 

. Immortality. 


. Liberty (France). 
sFolly: 

. Liberty. 

. Air, 

. Eternity. 


(illustrated at e). 
Justice. 


vintner (illustrated 
at 7). ; 
Russia, 


furriers. 


. Study. 
Resurrection. 


. England ‘(illustrated at y). 
. Stock Exchange. 

. Heroic poetry. 

. Endurance, Africa. 


Military buildings. 
Liberty (England). 


. Historical poetry. 


Carpenters, St. Jude. 


. Vigilance, St. Peter. 
. Hairdressers, 


woolcombers, 
St. Blaise. . 


. Plenty, fruiterers. 
. Dairies. 

. Turkey. 

. Egypt. 
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Crook (curved) . 

Crook (floriated) 

Cross (Latin) : 

*Cross (St. George’s, red ‘on | 
white field) © 

*Cross (saltire, white on blue 
field) 

*Cross (saltire, red on white 
field ; : 


7 BIShOp. | | 


. Archbishop. ~ rte 
. Christ. Sod aavla 


England, ambulance work. Ht 
St Andrew, Scottandl ae cial 


al 
St Patrick, Ireland, 


* Illustration of Union Jack at 2, drawn according to heraldic blazonry, 


Cross. (triple) 
Crown and sceptre 
Crowns, Three °. 
Cupid ; 
Cuttle-fish : 
Cypress 
Diana hunting with bow and 
arrows : 


. St. Peter, fishmongers. 

: Sovereignty (illustrated at w). 
. ‘Munster. 

. Love and courtship, 

. Printers, newspaper offices. 


Mourning. 


. Shooting-box. Ss 
. Vigilance, ee ah 


Dog, Bull 

Dogs . . Kennels. a 

Dolphin : idals rivers, sea (illustrated 
= ats). . 

Dove :. . Peace: ot: 

Dragon . Wales.’ 


Eagle (in Christian art) 


Eagle (in heraldry) | 
Eagle (in mundane affairs) . 
Eagle, Double-headed . 
Electric bolt geet in we 

hand 
Elephant ; ‘ 
Equilateral _ triangle 

Christian art) . 
Feathers, Three ostrich. 
Figurehead . 


St. John the Fangetie (sea 
illustration 7). 


. Fortitude. 


Empire. erent 


. Dual Se ‘Austria. aA 


. Electricity. . 

5 Asia, cuflers (illustrated: at A 
(in: 

. The Trinity. 

. Prince of Wales.’ 

. Navigation. 


Fish (in Christian ait) " os, Christ 
Flag (half-masted) : Mourning. 
Flag (red) . Battle. 


Flag (stars and stripes) . United States - of ; Nou 
America:s! "9%, & 
Flag (white) . ‘Peace. 


Fleur-de-lys 


. French sign nae at rae! 


Forge . . Blacksmith. 
POx = ‘ , Cunning. lo 
Globe (in Christian art) . Eternity. eh ET | 


Globe (ir, mundane affairs) . 


Goat 4 
Grasshopper 


Green (in Christian art) 


Green (pale, in Christian art) 
Gridiron : : 


Guns . 
Hahnemann (the 

phy sician) 
Halberd — 
Hammer. . 
Hand, blood red and erect 
Hand i issuing from a cloud .. 
Hand with electric bolt 
Handcuffs °. ; 
Harp: . 


German ° 


Heart Gain 

Heart, pierced with arrows 

Hebe (figure holding a cup). 

Helmet + >. 

Hen and chickens in Chris- 
tian art)’. 5 

Hercules 

Hind with arrow through 
the neck . ; : 

Holly . 

Horse . 

Horseshoe. . . 

Hour-glass . . . 


Travel ; Newspaper office (il 
lustrated at ¢ 2nd. eee 


. Wales. 
. Grocers, badge’ of Sir ‘Thomas 


Gresham (illustrated at 4). — 


. Faith, Immortality, Resurrec- 


tion. 
Baptism. 


. Curriers, St. Lawrence (lus 


trated at ¢). 


. Military buildings. 


. Homeceopathy. 

. Military buildings.’ ~ 
. Smiths, auctioneers. 
. Baronetage, Ulster. - 


The Deity. 


. Electricity. 
. Prison. 
. St. Dunstan, 


Ireland (illus- 
trated at @and zw), Leinster. 


0b. Augustine, charity. 
. Sorrow. - : 


Youth. 


; Military biildings 


. Providence. — 
. Strength. 


. St. Giles, cripples’ homes. 
. Resurrection. 

. Courage, speed, stables. 

. Good luck. 

. Time. 
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Hygeia (female figure hold- re Key (or two keys) . ©. Fishmongers, St. Peter (illus- 
ing a salver to catch the ; trated at a). 
serpent’s virus). ; . Health (illustrated at w). Lamb (in Christian art) . Christ. 

Hymen (man holding bridal | Lamb led by a child (in 
torch and veil). : . Marriage. . Christian art) . . . St. John the Baptist. 

Tris (see Fleur-de-Lys) ‘Lamp . : : : . Study. 

ivy . ; : : . Eternity. Lamp, Red. ; . + « Doctors, chemists. 

John Bull (a farmer type) . England. Laurel. : waruie . Mourning. 

Kangaroo . 5 : . Australia. | Laurel wreath. : . Victory. 


A 


——_, 
mT 


\= SecuRITY 


4 @ 4 
Mess"? Bryant Jtays Trade Marle ; 
h or 
a hiker 3 aenu4 bbls ats (a) The Royal Arms 


(Oniked Kingdom) 


St Lawrence Jewry, 


(ake EDierper) 
6-9) 
_ Top of Lectern, 
. 7 oly Tramty Ch: Coventry. 
e Lloyd's Registey of Shipping: ye 
ce = ben fe Ppin > be = eB 
meee EN 
? ee { \ 
Phe Laskey Tilegraphc 2 : MS 
bene ruert SSeS 
OF ices London, Arms of thelale Vestry of wee 
SGeorge'sHanover 547 London. ye Vo ; 
pes LEE yt 
me” § SF EX é t Bronze Lion sn the 


Tiazzelta of S'™Mark, Venice. 


a 
_ Vintners’ Co. Almshouses, 
: London. 


: Fire Insurance S Office London 
: 6 


~ Y 
Tey Sans lary Institute. 


Th Sign of the peblisning house 
of Ph cos? George Bell § Sons. 


FE Sign ofthe ‘publishers, 
Mess? Crosby, Lockwood§ CZ - 


French Colonial C coinage MIA then borough (Pawnbroker) 


Ete bate / Argentine 2-cent piece. City Read, Londen. 


Signs and Symbois. 
Fic. 75. 
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Leek*« : Wales. 

‘Legs, ‘Three radiating and 
courant . Isle of Man. 

Leopard . : : sBravery. *~ 

Lily . France, purity. 


Li Christian art). » St. Mark (illustrated at f).’ 
ihe in regardant on | England (illustrated at d and 


shield) . al age): 
Lion nee on shield) . Scotland (illustrated at @ and 


0). 
Lion (saliant " . Valour. 
Lion ae . Counsel, barristers: 
Lotus flower (or plant). . Regeneration. 
Pyre a. . Music. 
Mace . . Authority. 


. Mercury, the gods’ messenger 
(see below). 
The mother of Christ, 


Man with winged hea 


Marigold (in Christian een 


Mask . ; . Comedy. 

Mercury (statue) . : . Messenger, electric cable office. 

Mitre . , . Archbishop (illustrated at /). 

Myrtle : 5 . Union, concord. 

Neptune with trident . . The sea. 

Nimbus. . "s . Sanctity. 

Oak . . Mourning. 

Olive branch ECAC. 

Olive tree . Prosperity. 

Organ . . St. Cecilia, music. 

Owl , Bakers’ sign, wisdom, schools 
(illustrated at 7). 

Padlock . ; . Locksmiths. 


. Painters’ sign. 
Triumph, victory. 


Palette and brushes 
Palm branch : 
Palm branch held in the hand 


(in Christian art) . Martyrdom. 
Palm tree sePree-of life; 
Parsley wreath .. Victory. 
Peacock (in Christian art) . Incorruptibility. 
Pelican (in Christian art) . Christ, sacrifice: 
Pelican (in mundane affairs) Charity. 


Pestle and mortar . Apothecaries’ sign. 

Phoenix (in Christian art) . Resurrection. 

Phoenix (in mundane..affairs) Regeneration or resurrection, 
chemists’ sign, fire insurance 
(illustrated at 7). 


Pole with gilt knob at end . Hairdressers’ sign. 


Policeman . ; - . Guardianship. 
Pomegranate : . Union, concord, Spain. 
Portcullis . Security. 

Purple 2 . Justice, royalty. 

Quails . . Plenty. 

Ram, suspended . . Tailors’ sign. 

Raven. . Providence, Denmark. 
Rede . Charity. 

Rose (colour) § Martyrdom. 

Rose. (flower in Christian art) Incorruptibility. 


Rose (flower in mundane 

affairs) . . England (illustrated at zw). 
Saffron colour (in Christian 

art) . : . Confession. 


( Tr 0 be ed. ) 


THE ARTS IN ENGLAND.* 

HEN MILTON attempted to write the history of 

early England he became dissatisfied with his 
undertaking, owing to the difficulties he encountered from 
the authorities on the subject. As he said,’ “The age 
whereof we now write hath had the ill hap, more than any 
since the first fabulous times, to be surcharg’d with all the 
idle fancies of posterity.” It was a penance to him, he 
stated, merely to think of the works of some of the later 
monastic historians, but he underwent the toil of sifting 
their fables i in order to save others from such unpleasing 
labour, ‘‘except those who take pleasure to be all their 


lifetime raking in the foundations of old abbies and 
cathedrals.” 


* The Arts in Early England. Vol. 1.—The Life of Saxon 
England i in its Relation to the Artse Vol. II.—Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture in England from the Conversion of the Saxons to the Norman 
Conquest. By G. Baldwin Brown, M.A. (London: John Murray.) 
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It is still as difficult as in the scventea a century to 
define the chronological sequence of events prior to’ thé 
Norman Conquest. But in a great measure, owing to the 
investigations of those who have been raking ‘ amongst ‘old 
abbeys and cathedrals and other ecclesiastical institutions, 
it is possible to explain relations betwéen ‘life in- those 
distant days and our own. Many of the*foundations then 
laid continue to be the support pf things which are most 
dear to us. In spite of all impédrtations from abroad; we 
are yet mainly Anglo-Saxons ‘as a ‘people, and the* deter 
mination of the identity is an important exercise. 
The task of bringing past and present into connection 
is mainly modern. Many. prejudices had to be overcome 
before it. could be attempted. Since the Reformation it 
was held to’ be a sign of patriotism to insist on indepen- 
dence of Rome, not only in the present, but in the past. It. 
was believed there was an original Christian Church 
founded here in apostolic times. Even if that were the 
case, it would in no way prevent the formation of other 
bonds with Rome. . The imperial’ city might be considered, 
after the downfall of Athens, as the capital of civilisation, 
The world—that is to say, Western Europe—derived from 
it not only law, but much else of importance.. We find 
men going there from remote places, although it may not 
be clear to us what was the object of their journey. As 
the late E. A. FREEMAN used so often to repeat, ‘“ All roads 
lead to Rome,” and, indeed,so much was. sought there, it 
is no wonder that a great deal was credited to. the city 
which never belonged to it.. From Rome issued not merely 
material highways, but what we may call: ‘intellectual / high- 
ways, and for the latter'it sometimes happened the’ centre: 
from jwhich the lines diverged was sometimes no more: 


| than an abstraction. 


Professor BALDwIn Brown has produced ‘a. pair of 
fascinating volumes relating to the arts in early England, 
because to a large. extent he. recognises the direct or in- 
direct influence of Rome. Although he holds that Rome 
or Roman may have’ been occasionally only an idea, 
“certain elements,” he says, “‘of the civilisation which we 
call ‘ Roman,’ and which we find pervading all the lands of 
the empire, had, in fact, their origin and the source of their 
power in the actual city of the seven hills: such elements. 
were law, and the military and administrative system in 
general, but it must not be supposed that Rome: herself 
was the fountain-head of all the intellectual and religious 
raovements which pulsated throughout that vast domain.” 
In all such cases it should be remembered that inspiration 
could not be always direct. There were likely to be many 
intermediaries, and in the course of the conveying and 
transferring changes were certain to occur. In respect to 

buildings this is demonstrated plainly. The forms which 
are characteristic of Saxon architecture do not bear a close. 
resemblance to what is seen in Rome. But if an ordinary 
Englishman who could not draw endeavoured to make a 
builder in a distant colony realise the styles which are now 
in favour in London, there is no doubt any structure raised 
as a consequence of the instruction would be no more 
than a caricature. The English buildings may simply have 
been derived from similar caricatures erected by Roman 
colonists in England. There is much to be said for 
the opinion expressed by THomas RicKMAN ninety 
years ago. Speaking of the architecture in early 
England, he asserted :—“ Although some fine specimens 
of workmanship have been dug up in parts, yet by far the 
greatest part of the Roman work was rude, and by no 
means comparable with the antiquities of Greece and Italy, 
though executed by the Romans. When they left the 
island it was mostly likely that the execution of the 
Britons was still more rude, and endeavouring to imitate, 
but not working on principle the Roman work, their architec- 
ture.became debased into the Saxon and ‘early Norman, 
intermixed with ornaments perhaps brought in by the 
Danes.” This may not be clearly expressed, but there can 
be no hesitation about RickMan’s meaning. 

Any remains of the early architecture in England which 
happen to survive are parts of churches. With a people 
like the English we suppose in all times buildings of 
that class will be the best representatives of contemporary 
architecture. The chapters in Professor BALDWIN BROWN’S 
first volume therefore “deal with some of the facts 
of religious and social life that underlie the early 
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history of English art.” Some readers may be alarmed 
at the word “religious,” imagining the book is 
am attempt to establish some theory about the primi- 
tive Christianity of England. But, so far as we can 
‘see, the author has no aim of that kind. Religion was 
closely bound up with life in England, and out of it arose 
much which is secular. This will be observed by the 
‘mere titles of the chapters in the volume :—The Country 
and the Town a Thousand Years Ago—The Castle, the 
“Church and the Monastery—Christianity in Roman and in 
WUnromanised .Lands: thé Conversion of England—The 
English Missionary Bishop’and his Monastic Seat—The 
Saxon Monastery in its Relation to Learning and Art—The 
Village Church: the Circumstances of its Foundation— 
‘The Village Church:~ its Constitutional History—The 
Village Church in its ‘Relation to the Life of the People. 
‘These headings are sufficient to show that a developing 
iprocess was in operation. The parish, for instance, in the 
‘sense that we now interpret the word, was a late arrange- 
ment. On the authority of Bourx, there was no parish 
known in any. of the French cities’ prior to 1032. As late 
as the time of the Council of Trent there were dioceses in 
Italy which were without parishes, and we believe that at the 
present day a Florentine child can be baptized only in the 
baptistery near the cathedral. The parish and diocese 
‘coincided in their boundaries and the bishop was thus the 
parish priest. According to BincHaw, the revenues of the 
whole diocese were in the hands of the bishop, and there 
were no priests, deacons or clergy for particular churches 
in the city or diocese. They were all served from the 
mother church. Consequently, in a country like Ireland 
the administrative unit was not a town or a district, but 
rather a tribe or a clan, and in the time of St. Patrick there 
were, it is said, over 300 bishops in the island. 
_ In England, where there was more stability than in 
Treland, there seem to have been villages which were the 
<apitals of a tribe, or, it may be, of a family and its 
retainers. Sometimes the village church would be regarded 
as essentially the property of the nearest land proprietor. 
A few years ago, it will be remembered, there was long 
litigation because the Duke of NorroLk treated the 
‘chancel of the church at Arundel as if it were his private 
property. It contained the monuments of some of his 
ancestors, and he separated it by a wall from the rest of the 
building. Archzclogists who were unaware of the history 
of English churches looked on the act as illegal ; but the 
Courts took a contrary view, and the old chancel is now 
locked up as a private chapel. The case exemplifies many 
things found in the Professor’s first volume. No doubt the 
power of the clergy was enough to restrain private owners 
from any arbitrary exercise of ownership in respect of church 
buildings. But the right existed and still remains. There 
was one instance with which the late Sir GILBERT ScoTT 
was connected in which the owner of an estate, or lord. of 
the manor, believing he was: affronted by the vicar, 
threatened to deprive him of a church by its demolition, 
and it was, we believe, mainly through the architect’s diplo- 
macy that the evil was avoided. Wilful men of that class hap- 
'pily are rare, and the English church was allowed to become 
the centre of local life to the great advantage of high and low. 
The second volume is as architectural as the first is 
‘constitutional and social. The various types of structures, 
from the beehive huts on islands off the west coast of Ireland 
down to the churches in which the Normans endeavoured 
to improve on what stood in this country, are illustrated 
and described. The principle of evolution is kept in view, 
and the change from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, 
Or, to put it in the author’s words, “ the exigencies of form 
produced originally ty the exigencies of construction, is 
gradually modified by subdivision and by the defining and 
accentuating of parts.” We give one abstract descriptive 
Of a familiar characteristic in order.to suggest the author’s 
manner of treating his subject :— 
__ Long-and-short work is the best known and most easily 
diagnosed of all Saxon symptoms. The following is~ the 
method of it :—An upright pillar of stone, square in section 
and in height, varying from about 2 feet to 4 feet, is placed at 
the angle of the structure. It may be that of the tower, the 
/ Mave, the chancel,-or the porch, and over it-is laid a flat- slab 
of stone which grips into the wall and shows the length of its 
Sides along the two faces. The correct designation of the 
work, when the whole of it is seen, would be upright and flat 


rather than long and short, but the latter term becomes 
appropriate when, as is often the case, the surface of the walls 
is plastered. With a view to plastering, which was a common, 
perhaps.a normal, finish to Saxon walling, the wall face was set 


_back some half-inch or so from the surface of the upright 


stones on the quoins, and the plaster brought up flush with the 
edge of these. The parts of the flat slabs that lay along the 
walls were cut back level with the wall faces and covered 
with the plaster, so that only that portion of them ‘was 
visible which corresponded with the widths of the uprights. 
This portion was in height only the thickness of the slab, and 
appeared “short” in comparison with the “long” upright 
pillars. Fig. 34 exhibits the technique in an example where 
the plaster has been stripped from the stonework. Were the 
plaster present the tailing of the flat piece into the wall would 
not be seen. This quoining is an excellent Saxon criterion, 
for, so far as the writer’s knowledge goes, it is never used in 
Norman work in the Duchy, or indeed anywhere on the 
Continent, though there are occasional survivals of it in 
Norman work in England. An equally significant feature, and 
one that can be caught in a passing glance, is the so-called 
pilaster strip. This must be carefully distinguished from the 
buttress. Saxon walls in general are unbuttressed, though the 
buttress occurs in three Kentish examples, St. Martin and St. 
Pancras, Canterbury, and Reculver; also in the enigmatical 
church of St. Peter-on-the-‘Vall, Essex, and round the apse at 
Brixworth. These buildings are all presumably early. 

It will be observed there is no indifference to the details 
of construction in the passage. The volume can be con- 
sidered as practical in the sense that it would be possible 
to make drawings which would be indicative of construc- 
tion from the descriptions alone. There is, however, 
nothing to daunt the intelligent reader who is not an archi- 
tect. Page after page can be perused with ease, for the style 
is clear and precise. The two volumes fill a void in pro- 
fessional literature. There are some excellent histories of 
earlier and later periods of architectural history. But either 
the difficulty of piercing the obscurity or the fear that 
readers were indifferent has prevented the preparation of 
any adequate treatise on the pre-Norman period, when it 
may be said the foundations of what is best in modern 
English life were laid. Thanks to Professor BALDWIN 
Brown’s courageand research, the chain of history has been 
completed, and both Englishmen and foreigners can now 
realise the part which has been taken in the evolution of 
architecture during fifteen hundred years. 


IRISH BUILDING STONES. 

N Monday at the Imperial Institute a lecture was 
delivered on “Ireland’s Mineral Resources” by Mr. 
St. John Lyburn, the mining expert of the Department of 
Irish Agriculture and Technical Instruction in charge of the 
collection of Irish building materials and minerals row at the 
Imperial Institute. The lecturer declared that the mineral 
resources of Ireland were deserving of the attention of 
capitalists. Iron. ores were also known throughout the 
country, but transit difficulties stood in the way of proper 
development. The other minerals which might be worked 
to advantage in Ireland were lead ore, zinc, copper, gypsum, 
barytes, rock-salt, pottery clay, and there were besides a 
large number of granite, limestone, sandstone and marble 
deposits. He believed there was a great future in store for 
Ireland in the development of its granite industry. What was 
wanted was first inspection and then prospecting, to be 
followed by vigorous development where the discoveries 
justified such a course. Mr. H. Plunkett, vice-president of 
the Department of Agriculture and ‘Technical Instruction 
in Ireland, said that it was not those who talked about industries, 
but those who took part in their development who were the 
men that Ireland wanted at the present time. The mineral 
resources of Ireland which appeared to him to be the most 
important at the moment were the building materials, the most 
attractive of which were the marble and granite. When Ireland 
possessed such a variety of marble and granite of great beauty 
of colour, it must be a matter of surprise to many that. these 
stones were so little used in England. The reason was a very 
simple one. While there was a demand for them there never 
had been any concerted attempt to develop them in a large 
way. They could not be developed with small capital or in 
single localities, but he believed the time had now come for 
developing these resources in a large way. His Department, 
was satisfied that in many districts all the unskilled labour that 
was required could be provided, and in time all the skilled 
labour that was necessary to put the requisite capital to a pro- 
fitable use. There was undoubtedly a very useful movement in 
the way of the industrial development of Ireland, and he 
believed that Ireland was going to do its share in upholding 

the industrial and commercial life of the United Kingdom. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue annual dinner of the Society of Architects will be 
held this evening. Mr. Sttvanus TREvaiL wiil preside. 
Several distinguished guests have accepted invitations. 
The President will at Thursday’s meeting give his im- 
pressions of architectural rambles on the Continent. 
On May 23 there will be a “field day” at Rochester, with 
Mr. GEorGE PAynE, F.S.A., as leader. The party will 
leave Victoria Station at 930 A.M. During the day 
Eastgate House, the Cathedral, Restoration House, the 
Castle, and the old Corn Exchange will be visited. ‘There 
will be also an excursion to Cobham. The return is due 
at Victoria at 9.25 P.M. 


ALTHOUGH the first number of the Burlington Magazine 
(Savile Publishing Company, Ltd.) was excellent, it has been 
surpassed by the second. The reproductions of paintings 
by Francia, Lurni and an unknown Flemish master are 
successful renderings. There are others from drawings, 
old engravings, silver plate, &c. Sir E. MAUNDE THOMPSON 
explains the drawings of pageants known as the Warwick 
MS., and which form part of the Cottonian collection in 
the British Museum. ‘They are invaluable as illustrations 
of costumes, armour, &c., and photography in such cases 
is more true than any engraving, as will be seen by a com- 
parison with Srrutt’s plates. Mr. Percy MacqQuoip 
treats of the “Evolution of Form and Decoration in 
English Silver Plate.” Mr. WEALE continues his descrip- 
tion of works in the Bruges Exhibition. Mr. PHILIP 
NorMAN narrates the history of Clifford’s Inn, and appeals 
for its preservation ; but when lawyers have determined on 
a project of legal education, for which the price of the old 
Inn is needful, lovers of antiquity have no chance of a 
hearing. The Burlington Magazine is the most interesting 
of the new ventures of its class. 


THERE are a great many judges who believe that 
ADOLPHE MENZEL Is the foremost illustrator of our time. 
We speak of him in the present tense, for although he was 
born six months after the Battle of Waterloo, he is still 
competent to produce fine drawings. Whether his natal 
year had any influence on him perhaps he could not tell, 
but a great many of his drawings have been given up to the 
illustration of war, and especially of FREDERICK THE 
Great. It is doubtful whether Raucn’s splendid monu- 
ment in Berlin can equal as a memorial the numerous 
plates which MENZEL has devoted to the warrior king. He 
must, however, have regretted that he was unable to 
witness with bodily eyes the events he commemorates, for 
Herr MENZEL is, above all things, a lover of truth. A vast 
number of his drawings, from which engravings were made 
or photographs taken, will shortly be cn view in London. 
They go back from recent times to his early years, and 
they will show the progress he attained, not only by hard 
work but by an endeavour to make every drawing better 
than its predecessor. The art of illustration receives so 
much attention among us, we have no. doubt the veteran 
artist’s work will be welcomed by those who labour in the 
same field. 


THE Italian explorations at Haghia-Triada in Crete, 
which were recommenced in February, have brought to 
light a great many small examples of various classes of 
ancient art, besides the remains of a palace resembling the 
Knossos building. About two hundred stamps of baked 
clay were found, and they are supposed to be novelties in 
Greece, although familiar in the East. What purposes they 
served is unknown. Twenty plaques bore characters similar 
to those which Mr. Evans was the first to bring under 
notice. Among the “finds” are four plain vessels of copper, 
ten female figures of copper, a dozen figures of sacrificial 
victims in bronze. There are also lamps in clay, steatite 
and stone, weights, vessels with figures of warriors, &c. 


A CASE was recently heard before Mr. Justice FARWELL 
which demonstrates that the Public Health Act cannot be 
employed to support the claims of individuals. <A , Mr. 
HusparD erected a stable and coachhouse in Corporation 
Street, Loughborough, which a neighbour, Mr. Mutts, 
alleged was contrary to the provisions of the Public Health 
Act, and was, moreover, outside the building line as’ marked 


_was taken. 


by the plaintiff’s front wall. An application was made to 
take down the building, but as defendant refused, an action 
The defendant stated that the plans were sub- 
mitted to the local authority, and the only amendment 
in them was the covering of a manure-pit. When plaintiff 
complained the authority refused to take proceedings. Mr. 
Justice FARWELL said the case was the first attempt ever made 
by a private individual to make use of a public Act passed to 
protect public rights: for the purpose of asserting a private 
right, and in his opinion such attempt could not succeed. 
The urban authority was constituted for the purpose of safe- 
guarding the general rights of ratepayers within its area, and 
not for the purpose of protecting the particular rights of 
next-door neighbours. If the next-door neighbour had 
any common law rights these were. left untouched, and he 
could assert them. If he had no common law rights it 
seemed to him (the judge) that the legislature by the Public 
Health Act intended not to create rights in individuals, but 


general rights for the benefit of the inhabitants of a 


particular borough or district. , Under these circumstances 
the action failed, and must be dismissed with costs. — 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._WORCESTER: CLOISTERS AND SOUTH 


TRANSEP?, , 


CARVED OAK PULPIT AND SCREEN, ROTHBURY CHURCH, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. ce 

THE RAILWAY HOTEL, NORTHALLERTON, YORES. 

HIS hotel, situate immediately adjoining the North- 
Eastern Railway Station, has recently been com- 

pleted for Messrs. PLews & Sons, of Darlington, &c. 
A portion of the old house still remains (as may be 
seen from the accompanying illustrations), but this, together 
with the whole of the extensive stable block and out- 
buildings, has been entirely remodelled and brought up to 
date. The lower portion of the building, to the level of 
the first floor windows, is faced with the*Huncoats Com- 
pany’s Accrington red “plastic stamped”. pressed bricks, — 
relieved with Burmantofts buff terra-eotta. The bay 
windows and principal- doorways are entirely of terra-cotta 

with bold enrichments. The upper portion, to level < 
overhanging eaves, is hung with red tiles, with intermediate 
courses of fancy tiles, and the whole of ‘the roofs are 
covered with red tiles, all supplied by Mr. ns EDWaARrpDs, 

t 


tp 


Ruabon. The bar and tea-room (32 feet by 16 feet), 
divided by a glazed screen 7 feet high, is fitted out in 
stained and polished mahogany. The Bowes well ” fires 


have been used to all the principal rooms, and are in 
colours to match the decoration of the several rooms. The 
entrance halls, vestibules and bar are laid with Maw & 
Co.’s black and white tiles to an approved design, the floors - 
of tea-room and smoke-room being of wood block on con- 
crete, beeswaxed and dull polished. The whole of the 
windows externally, above the transoms, and the doors and 
fanlights over, internally, on the ground floor, screens, 
upper panels of doors on first floor, borrowed lights, &c, 
are of leaded lights of suitable design in plain white 
Venetian and sheet glass, the panels of the doors om 
ground floor being lettered in copper. The bar and tea- 
room windows are of brilliant cut and embossed glass with 
gilt lettering, the whole being supplied by Messrs. WM. 
Morris & Co., 252A Fulham Road, Kensington, London. 
The stable fittings were supplied by Messrs. Younc & 
Co., London. The whole of the building is lighted by 
electricity, the fittings to the principal rooms being of 
oxidised silver. APES 
The hanging sign of copper with vefoussé lettering, the . 
arc-lamp brackets and wrought-iron gates were supplied 
by Messrs. N. & E. SpirtLe, Birmingham. The spandrels 
to porch and to frieze of oriel bay window are executed in 
boldly modelied plaster by Messrs. G. Jackson & SON, 
London. _ a ee -- 
- The contract for the furnishing was placed in the hands 
of Messrs. MapLe & Co.. . , oe 
The whole of the work has been executed from the 
designs and under the personal supervision of, Mr. W.- 
HARGREAVES Bourne, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Darlington. — 


CHICKSANDS PRIORY, SHEFFORD, BEDS.: THE ENTRANCE HALE. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE PUBLIC.* ° 
(Concluded from last week.) 


-’\ NE of the problems of the age is undoubtedly the domestic 
O - servant difficulty, and I venture to suggest that we have 
‘50 little grasped the fact that we neither design our houses to 
minimise the evil, introduce labour-saving appliances, nor so 
decorate as to lessen work. I do not think we are far-seeing 
‘enough. We design for the moment—perhaps on the principle 
that “sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” The time 
seems to be approaching when the middle class will not be 
able to procure domestic servants at all, and when that time 
comes we cannot expect everyone to build afresh or to live in 
flats. The ingrained liking in every Englishman for his own 
Tittle castle will not be eradicated readily, and the problem is 
‘to make that castle practically independent of domestic labour. 
Small wonder that the lady of the house, overwhelmed by 
her domestic worries, rails against the architect who has 
aggravated them. 

- Are we ahead, not abreast, of the demand for technical 
education in these days? Are we conversant with the recent 
scientific discoveries? Are we making proper use of new 

‘inventions and applications of materials? Are we taking the 
“measures we should to minimise fire risks? I do not know that 

‘we are. I will not extend the list, lest I try your patience. 

Hedged about as we are with difficulties, hampered at every 
turn, we can neither experiment on our clients nor at their 
‘expense. Our opportunities of testing materials are limited, 
‘and we fear to attempt new departures lest they prove failures, 
‘and bring down upon us the wrath of our clients. No wonder 
we are dubbed old-fashioned, and accused: of lagging behind 
the age. If I am correct, and I admit my assertions may be 
‘disputed, I do not think we should be hampered. With all 
respect, I would offer one or two suggestions to the Institute, 
not at all as criticisms, but as expansions of its usefulness. 

1. Cannot some of its:funds be devoted to such valuable 
tests of materials as, for example, those recently applied to 
brickwork, which, I believe, are now taken as the standard ? 
I cannot but feel that the Institute could further the welfare of 
‘the profession to a much greater extent than it does in this 
way. I venture to think that a series of tests of cements, 
‘especially as to their expansive properties, would be invaluable; 
and further, in view of the behaviour of steel girders and 
stanchions during a fire, how far concrete with steel rods can 
be substituted. The question of fire protection is so important 
a one to the public that some definite data for those who are 
endeavouring to combat the difficulty would surely be highly 
welcome. 

2 Cannot evidence as to the behaviour, advantages or dis- 
advantages of certain materials, fittings and appliances be 
collected and published ? 

Manufacturers are doing much to keep level with the times, 
and all sorts of new ideas are showered upon the practising 
architect. If one-of these ideas commends itself to me, if I 
think it grapples in a common-sense manner with some diff- 
culty, or is an improvement on a preceding invention, I should 
like to make use of it, but in nine cases out of ten I dare not. 
I have no evidence that it is a success. If I boldly adopt it 
and it turns out satisfactorily, well and good, but if otherwise, I 
have to endure the rage of a client who instantly puts me down 
as incapable or crazy. 

It is too much in the nature of an experiment. I would 
suggest that such ideas, such inventions should be considered, 
and if thought to be of value to the profession should be 
thoroughly tested, that evidence of their behaviour should be 
gathered, and that such information should be accessible to 
members of the Institute. I am not sure, but I think manufac- 
turers would welcome such a test, and the profession might be 
spared a considerable amount of rubbish, and while avoiding 
the necessity of constantly falling back on things which are 
nearly obsolete, would encourage the manufacturers to a whole- 
some emulation. 

I am quite prepared to be told that all this is utterly im- 
practicable. Perhaps so—but I am certain of this, if the 
Institute do not establish something of the kind some other 
body will. 

I need only mention one matter to illustrate my point. I 
suppose one of the greatest difficulties we have to encounter is 
the work of the plasterer, and recently attempts have been 
made to find efficient substitutes, but as far as I know with 
only moderate success. Here, then, is a field for investigation. 

3. Cannot the Institute afford facilities for the testing of 
materials at a cheap rate to its members? Here is a matter 
in which our governing body have already been forestalled. 

The National Physical Laboratory is prepared to undertake 
such tests at a moderate charge, I believe—to a limited extent 
—but I suggest that this is a boon which membership of the 


* A paper read |before the Architectural Association by Mr. A. 
Needham Wilson on’Friday evening, May 1. 


Institute should confer, and would be of more’ practical value 
than knowing how the Greeks set out’a voliite. 

If I wish to specify a cement, if I want to know the strength 
of a particular type of brick, if I am doubtful as to the quality 
of my timber, or if I want to know whether the plasterer has 
introduced’ garden mould ‘into his rough: stuff, I think my 
Institute should afford me the necessary facilities for ascertain- 
‘ing the information. 

4. Cannot an elementary knowledge of chemistry be intro- 
duced as one of the subjects for examination ? 

I cannot conceive of any subject more important to the 
practical architect, and yet one more generally neglected. I 
think the advantages of even an elementary knowledge of such 
a subject are so very obvious that I need not weary you by 
recapitulating them, but I imagine chemists must stand appalled 
at the alarming ignorance of men who deal with substances 
without knowing their properties. 

As an example, why should it gravely be proposed to dis- 
pose of the vitiated air in a room by “drawing off” carbonic- 
acid gas from the floor, under the impression that it is heavier 
-than air? A little elementary knowledge would prove that 
warm carbonic-acid gas is lighter than cold air. Where air 
and carbonic-acid gas are of. the same temperature, it is per- 
fectly true that the latter is some two and a half times heavier, 
but having regard to the high co-efficient expansion: of gases, 
it should be obvious that carbonic-acid gas, as produced from 
human bodies and artificial lights, is at a high temperature, and 
therefore so far expanded that it rises readily through cold air. 

Are we not far too dependent upon so-called experts, who 
themselves lack the definite technical training which should 
make their services of any real value? 

It is in considering such questions as these that it appears 
to me an intelligent knowledge of chemistry and physics, as 
applied to ventilation, materials and hygiene, should form part 
of the technical training in the equipment of the architect of 
the immediate future. Therefore, I would ask the committee 
of the Association to consider the advisability of establishing a 
simple laboratory and the necessary instruction. 

If the architect is hampered by. insufficient technical train- 
ing, how much more is he hampered by the lack of any such 
training at all in the workman—not only the artisan, but the 
labourer ? 

As a case in point, may I instance a labourer who in filling 
up with dry rubbish under a tile floor included enough lime to 
blow up the floor and cause considerable worry—which, of 
course, recoiled on the architect. I maintain that no architect 
should have to stand over a workman to prevent such results of 
ignorance. Ignorance like that should not exist, and I for:one 
would welcome any system of technical training which would 
not only create efficient workmen, but give them an intelligent 
interest in their work. Perhaps then we might have less 
deficient workmanship, less friction, and the long-suffering 
architect would not be goaded to the last pitch of exasperation. 

Perhaps, too, in time our employers will come to realise. that 
the scale of remuneration is not always such that it should 
command the services of many experts in the person of one 
man, who, if he is to earn a decent livelihood, must so over- 
burden himself that he cannot give the attention he would wish 
to minute details. At present the public little. realise the 
immense amount of labour represented by an architect’s 
services, their idea of his labours generally being comprised 
in the notion that he sits down in an easy chair for an hour or 
two and produces a pretty sketch, for which no brain-work is 
required. When it is realised that the services of such an 
expert as an architect are a valuable commodity, it may be that 
it will be made worth his while to devote such services to fewer 
things at a time with advantage, I venture to think, to both 
parties. ati: 

If an architect could but take up his job, make it his pet, 
live in it and revel in it, as a painter does his picture or the 
sculptor the work of his chisel ; if he could make it the fitting 
home for the work of these artists or the craftsman—untram- 
melled by sordid considerations—I think we should hear less 
of the grumbling, and perhaps ‘receive a word of grateful 
appreciation with the final cheque, more than repaying the 
months of anxious thought and unwearying devotion, and end- 
less trouble and worry. ‘ 

It is coming to this, that with the multifarious requirements 
now demanded of the architect, life will be too short to cram 
into it the requisite amount of study, and we shall have to 
specialise more and more. It may be that our system of train- 
ing is too general and too superficial, and the problem will be 
to develop the particular bent, to encourage the special talent 
of the young beginner. I am not sure, myself, that our present 
system of training is by any means perfect. I think far too 
much time is spent over “the orders,” to the detriment of 
more important subjects. What does it matter ‘that the 
student should’ determine the proportions of the Parthenon 
to a hair’s-breadth, and be called upon to judge between 
the measurements of various authorities? Are we to breed 

' architects or mere antiquaries? What does it matter if a 
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student does not know the difference by name between an 
‘ apophyge ” or a “cyma recta,” or that he cannot give offhand 
the name of the man who designed the Parthenon? Is he less 
likely to turn out a practical architect because he does not 
_ know these things? Does it give him greater power of design, 
or a keener sense of the beautiful? I do not wish to deprecate 
for one moment the advantage of a good sound grounding and 
solid knowledge of all on which we base our modern archi- 
tecture, but I do strongly deprecate the trifling with un- 
important detajls to the exclusion of more urgent matters. As 
I said, if the particular bent of the student can be determined 
after a period of general training, then will be the opportunity 
to insist upon qa proper understanding of the minute details 
connected with that bent. I cannot but feel that in our anxiety 
to emphasise the artistic side of the profession we have swung 
a little too far, and the public have developed some impatience 
with us and our methods, and it is high time to show them we 
can be artistic and practical as well. 

Further, we are a humble minded folk much to our detri- 
ment. We have not sufficient self-assertion or combination. 
We take little heed of criticisms or attacks, and we rarely con- 
cern ourselves as to whether they are justified. We live too 
-much in a little world of our own, and scarcely realise that we 
are a vitalising force, and should make ourselves a vital neces- 
sity and a tremendous educational power. There is too much 
individualism amongst us. Why should any one of us be left 
to fight out as best he can some vital point, intimately affecting 
the weal or influence of the profession as a whole? Why should 
a single individual be left to fight for a principle? He should 
have the whole weight of the profession and its leading body 
at his back, provided the cause is just. Far too often have we 
to acquiesce in some palpable injustice because we dare not, 
cannot stand alone 

What weight do we carry as a body? If some glaring 
vandalism. is contemplated, who attaches any weight to our 
feeble protests? ‘Things are perpetrated which should raise 
a storm of nghteous indignation, and we shrug our shoulders 


and placidly go on our obscure way. Our streets are made. 


hideous by every Philistine method that can be compassed by 
the wit of man, and we content ourselves with a nervous 
grumble. Now the public are beginning to open their eyes 
to the sordid dinginess and dead level of monotony which 
surrounds them and the rampant ugliness on every hand. 
They are casting about for means of delivery from this blight- 
ing ugliness of commercialism which crushes them down, and 
it is for us as a body to proclaim ourselves their emancipators, 
to set ourselves at their head, It is for us to raise the oriflamme 
of a new era of brightness and beauty adapted to the practical 
needs of the age before municipalism sweeps us one and all 
into a chaos of general commercial utilitarianism. 

In conclusion, I feel some apology is due for the uninten- 
tional prominence of the personal pronoun in these notes, but 
on such a subject it is unsafe to dogmatise, and better to stand 
or fall on the merits of one’s personal opinions. .I am quite 
prepared to have them mercilessly criticised, and I do not 
claim that they are particularly new, and if any of them are 
I will cheerfully accept the statement that they are quite worth- 
less. If I have but offered, however crudely, a field for useful 
discussion: from wiser heads than mine, I shall be more than 
content. 

Lord WINDsOR, in acknowledging the invitation to the 
meeting, said he did not feel he had any right to address the 
members after the admirable paper they had heard, but for the 
reason that the subject was not a purely architectural one—7e. 
wholly technical—the public had been prominently introduced. 
He had had the opportunity—a rare one—of calling in the 
efforts and knowledge of architects in a private capacity, but to 
an extent which did not fall to the lot of most people. This 
was for the building of a house in the country and in London, 
and, so far as his experience went, the result of the work in the 
concrete form would redound to the credit and raise the fame 
of the architects engaged for generations. There was one 
point he would refer to. It was one common to the education 
of the present day in its various branches, namely, it all 
tended to-extreme specialisation. They knew that scientific 
men were unable, as their predecessors were able, to follow 
scientific pursuits within a large area, and as each one desired 
to attaiti the highest point in the investigations he was engaged 
in, he was almost compelled year by year to specialise more than 
his predecessors, and to devote himself to one narrow branch. 
He (the speaker), from what he had heard in the paper, 
imagined that this state of affairs was true to some extent nowa- 
days in the practice of architecture. He could quite believe, there- 
fore, that the difficulties were very great when the architect was 
obliged by the public to make himself acquainted with the large 
number of subjects: which he: would have a right to believe 
should be treated by a specialist. At the same time, it would 
be.a pity to narrow more than could possibly be helped the 
great conception of architecture. It was-well to remember the 
Italian Renaissance, a great time in the history of building of 


two schools. ; In Italy certainly the Florentine school proved | 


that their buildings were not only the work of the greatest 
architects, but the greatest painters and sculptors, and it could 
not be doubted that the extreme beauty of the creations of that 
time were attributable to the wide knowledge of those men 
engaged in building and the various branches of art. Thus it 
seemed that the nearer the relation of the arts the more was it 
possible to have good architecture and to produce great and 
lasting monuments of art. aot : ice 
Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER, who proposed a vote of thanks for 
the paper, said he had had the pleasure and satisfaction of 
taking part in some of the tests of brickwork undertaken by 
the Institute ; the results were valuable, but little appreciatior 
was shown for the efforts of those who conducted them—men 
who had few spare moments, 
Mr. MURRAY seconded the motion, supported by Messrs, 
W. A. Pite, W. Banks Gwyther, R. H. Weymouth and A, F, 
Munby. ue 
The PRESIDENT read the report of the scrutineers and the 
result of the ballot for the committee for session 1903-4 :— 
Prestdent.—Henry T. Hare. V2ce-Prestdents.—R. S. Balfour, 
Arnold Mitchell.  Committee.—W. A. Pite, Louis Ambler, 
A. N. Prentice, E. Guy Dawber, W. Howard Seth-Smith, 
E, L. Lutyens, John Murray, J. S. Gibson, F. D. Clapham, 
R. H. Weymouth. Hon. Treasurer —Francis Hooper. Hon, 
Librarian —J, MacLaren Ross. on. Secretaries —H. P. G. 
Maule, Henry Tanner, jun. 
A vote of thanks was 


passed to the scrutineers and the 
meeting then terminated. 


A DUBLIN CHURCH BUILDING CASE. 


x REMARKABLE action was heard before Mr. Justice 
Madden in Dublin on May 5,6 and 7. It was brought 
by one of the Roman Catholic priests of that city, the Rev. 
J. E. O'Malley, P.P., against the archbishop, the Most Rey. 
Dr. Walsh. The plaintiff claimed 4,727/., which was paid to 
and for the use of the defendant by the plaintiff as his agent, 
and at his request. The plaintiff had been appointed in 1892 
parish priest of St. Agatha’s, which was then in want of a 
church. In 1894 a parishioner, Miss Eliza Walsh, died leaving 
by will a large legacy to Father O’Malley and to the Arch- 
bishop with which to provide for the erection of a church in 
the parish. The plaintiff took steps immediately to carry out 
this desire, and he selected a site in Richmond Place, which 
was then occupied by a laundry carried on by the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society. The arrangement was that premises — 
no less suitable for the business should be provided in exchange, 
Accordingly, plaintiff arranged with the late Alderman Meade to 
purchase premises in Henrietta Street for2,500/ Machinery was 
put in, the removal was duly made and the negotiations and agree- — 
ments met with the approval of the Archbishop. The costs in 
all amounted to 4,700/. odd. At a later date the Archbishop 
alleged that he had not sanctioned the application of any of 
the trust money of Miss Walsh to the Henrietta Street 
premises. ay 

The Commissioners of Donations and Bequests brought an 
action against both the Archbishop and Father O’Malley with 
the view of having the trusts of the will carried out and 
administered by the Court. The Master of the Rolls decided 
that the trust funds had not been properly applied to the — 
purchase of the Henrietta Street premises, and gave Father 
O’Malley credit for 3,2257, and the balance between that sum 
and the original total of 4,7257. was the sum the plaintiff was 
now actually suing for. That balance amounted to 1,472/. 
which the plaintiff had paid out of his own pocket. The 
plaintiff had spent, at the request of the Archbishop, 
4,727/. 15s. 3d, aud he had been allowed all but the 1,472/, 
Father O’Malley could not raise that money by appeal to his 
parishioners or the public without the sanctionof the Archbishop. 

The plaintiff gave evidence in support of the case. In 
the course of the cross-examination he was asked about the 
preparation of plans of.the church. 

Who did you employ to prepare the plans ?>—Mr. Lowey. 

You described Mr. Lowey as greater than Michel Angelo, 
greater than Gandon, and the Parnell of architecture ?—I 
suppose I did. Jes 

And that this gentleman, Mr. Lowey, solved a problem that 
was. annoying Michel Angelo all his life, inasmuch as he 
united the five orders of architecture in one tower?—No 
answer, 

Counsel ‘read a letter of October 28, 1895, from Father 
O’Malley to the Archbishop, in which he described Mr. Lowey 
as the ablest architect in the city, and said he proposed to 
build schools under the proposed church to accommodate 
2,400 children which would. be value for 19,0007, and “the 
carcase” of the church, ‘that is the four walls and the roof, 
would cost 23,000/, 

You said the thing did not quite deserve the fuss that had 
been made?—There was a lot of talk about the matter. I 
never got leave to publish a- plan of the church, and- I never 
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‘sent the specifications to Dr. M‘Grath, the Archbishop’s secre- 
‘tary, as stated in one letter. The church plan is the finest ever 
‘presented to the Archbishop of Dublin, or for the matter of that 
to an archbishop anywhere else. ; 
. , Where did you propose to get the 40,000/.?—That is for 
me to make out. 

Were you sure you could get the 40,000/. ?—I was. 

You say in that letter—‘ 1 have been doing nothing but tall 
talk.” Is that the 40,000/.?—No. 

Counsel read a letter from Father O’Malley to the Arch- 
bishop, dated November 4, in which he said, “I have learned 
a great deal of frauds and tricksters and contractors and 
‘architects, &c, which in the next: three months I may find to 
be of some gain to your Grace, that is, assuming you are not 
well up in that already.” Counsel further read a letter from 


Father O’Malley to the Archbishop, dated November 8, in |. 


which he said, “There is not a church in this country like it, 
or, so far as I can see, anything on the Continent either.” He 
added that 30,000/. would be able to do the whole thing, 
including the portico, and he asked about the date for laying 
the foundation-stone.. He added that it was absolutely neces-, 
sary to get the money together at once, and that he had got! 
another will: within ten days leaving him 14,000/.; Is that 
where you were to get the 40,000/. ?—-I won’t tell you anything 
about it. se SE i 


Weren’t you intending to build a cathedral also?—From | 


the fact that I wrote it was in my head. 

Did you ever say where the cathedral was to be?—I won't 
tell you. 
_ Just as a mere bit of curiosity. Suppose a little bird were 
to tell me where ‘the cathedral was to be ?—Then it would be 
‘unnecessary to get an answer from me. 

Didn't’ you say it was to be in the centre of Stephen’s 
Green ?—Yes ; you seem to know all about it. 
.. And Mr. Lowey was to build it >—Yes. 

A man, you said, that James Gandon might take lessons 


from, and that Angelo himself might confer with. Was that 
all true?—-So far as I knew, it was. 
“ A man who would give an entirely new face to ecclesias- 


tical work.” 
Yes.; - f 

When Mr. Drew was referred to he wrote that he only knew 
your great architect as a ganger on a railway?—I heard he 
wrote a disparaging letter.. 

Counsel read further letters from Father O’Malley to the 
Archbishop, in which he spoke of submitting Mr. Lowey’s 
plans to the “Architectural Primate of Ireland;” that referred 
to the President of the: Institute of Architects. 

In further cross-examination witness said that the Archbishop 
asked him to mention a single ecclesiastical edifice designed 
by Mr. Lowey. He mentioned one, but did not remember it 
now. He mentioned Findlater’s Church. 

He was clerk of works on it?—Yes, that is the man that 
builds it. _I don’t know whether Mr. Lowey was a member of 
an institute of architects. I know he was an articled architect. 
The Archbishop asked me for details of the work. I could 
not give him details If you knew what it was you would ask. 
It was a series of drawings the full size of the entire buildings— 
a thing that would load a horse. 

I believe you said you would have to charter a donkey cart 
to’ carry them?—No; a horse’s cart. The paper drawing 
should be the full size of every block of stone in the building 
for the workmen to work on. 

On a'scale of 12 inches to the foot ?—Certainly. 

Counsel read another letter from Father O’Malley to the 
Archbishop directing His Grace’s attention to a paragraph in 
the Freeman about Armagh Cathedral, and adding that it 
ought to be a warning to builders about Gothic architecture. 
“The roof is within measurable distance of the floor, and in 
my opinion Maynooth Church will be in a few years also.” In 
another letter of Father O’ Malley’s to the Archbishop he spoke 
of Mr. Lowey as “a living Council of Trent in his line,” and 
he estimated the builders’ cost of the proposed new church at 
43,000/, and the architect’s cost at 32,000/. 

So you would save 11,000/. if you built the church yourself 
apart from a contractor ?—TI believed that. 

Counsel quoted from the Archbishop’s letter: —“ As regards 
your intention of taking steps towards the erection of a 
church on a plan not approved of by the diocesan authority, I 
will not again say to you that you are not to doit. But the 
time plainly has come to say to you that if you do anything 
of the kind the consequences will be very serious indeed. As 
egards the deed sent to me some time ago, I am not going to 
waste my time writing over again what I have already written 
about it.” Was not that the conveyance of the Henrietta 
Street premises that he had refused to sign?—Yes. . That was 
the extraordinary thing. He refused, and would not explain 
why he refused after telling me to do it. 

- During all this time what had you been doing with Miss 
Walsh’s trust money? You were paying it away actually by 
cheques ?—All the cheques are there. 


All that was to be done near William Street ?— 


_ Did you not know that it was your duty to lodge that money 
in the joint names. of yourself and the Archbishop as joint 
trustees ?>— Most certainly I didn’t. 

Mr. Justice Madden: There is no allegation whatever that 
any of this money was spent in any way other than for the 
expenses of the church. x 

There is no suggestion that this gentleman misappropriated 
any of the money. (To the! witness)—You wrote this further 
letter on December 6, 1896:—‘“So far as my intentions are 
concerned, I will build no church but the one designed by Mr. 
Lowey” ?—Yes.. The Archbishop had an alternative of getting 
a plan. of his own. 

., Your complaint is. that.the Archbishop. won’t: allow you: to 
‘collect money. to. build a church that he won’t approve of ?—No, 
but.pay obligations that he told me to undertake. 

Could not these obligations have been well. discharged: if 
you acted reasonably and under his control?—No. He got me 
to implicate myself, and I insist.upon these being paid. When 
they are paid he can build the church. 

2. Your case is that because the Archbishop didn’t authorise a 
‘collection ‘he became personally) Jiable?—Yes, because if he 
“authorised a collection there would be no liability at all. 

~ Is it your view that you were tobe entitled to commence a 
collection for any project no matter how wild or extravagant ?— 
“{ would not propose a wild or extravagant project. 

Is your answer, then, that you were not. to be entitled to 
commence ‘a collection that was for a wild or extravagant 


project ?—There'was no such distinction as’ that at all. Here 
was an absolute commission to buy a thing, and I executed the 
commission. 

Did you ever submit to the Archbishop an estimate of the 
cost of this proposed church ?—I didn’t, beyond what we had 


yesterday, and furthermore, by the ordinary law of the Church 
I-am not bound to do it. The building of a parish church is 
vested by the Canon Law in the parish priest. 

Did the Archbishop call upon you to submit to him an 
estimate of the cost of the church?—He wrote it to me in 
letters, and, as far as I know, he has no authority by the law of 
the Church to make that demand ; and in the position I took 
up'in these letters you read yesterday, I was acting according 
to Canon Law. I asked him what was the connection 
between bishop and priest so far as this business was con- 
cerned, and he gave no answer. 

Mr. Justice Madden ::. How can you get his sanction except 
by submitting a scheme to him?—He is empowered to pro- 


nounce for the necessity of a church, and then the money 
strings are in his hands, but the estimate and the style and all 
that is the work of the parish priest. 

The amount to be raised from the parish for the building of 
a church, is that a matter over which the bishop has no con- 
trol ?—Strictly speaking, he has not by the law, but in this 
case the practice now is that the bishop gives leave and 
supplies the money, that is, in the sense in which I explained it. 

Isit your view then that the Archbishop has no control 
over the expenditure to be incurred by the parish priest in the 
building of the church ?—By the law, as I know it, he has not. 

But you still say that he has power to prevent you from 
commencing the collection?—Oh, yes. That is a special 
clause in the law of the Irish Church. 

By means of what information then is he to regulate his 
discretion when he determines whether you ought to starta 
collection or not ?—That the church is to be built. 

Must he not know something about the cost for which the 
collection is to be started ?—As far as I know the law, it does 
not give him that power. 

Although he has got no power to inquire into the expenses 
of the church, he has still power to veto your collection ?—Yes, 

And although he has not power over the expenditure he is 
still to be personally liable ?—If he allows the collection, and 
allows the parish priest to take the risk’ of it and work it 


himself, he is under no liability. But if he orders the parish 
priest to sign papers and the rest of it and then suddenly 
changes and says “I won’t allow it,” he cannot do that. 

If he prevents you from commencing a collection for a 
project of yours over which he has no control——?—Over the 
details. 

So far as the price is concerned he is still to be liable ?—If he 
allows me the usual means of doing it, or any parish priest, the 
parish priest takes the risk then. In this case I was his agent 
for the purchase of the plot, and I was acting under his orders, 
and I was bound to obey him. 

You know the law of the Church ?—A little of it; but not 
as much as he. ; ed 

Supposing, now, that there was a difference of opinion 
between you and His Grace, who was the more likely to be 
right ?—I only know one law, the law of Maynooth, and I told 
him so. 

And is it the law of Maynooth that you are going by and 
expounding ?—Yes. ‘ 

Will you point out to me or give me the reference to any 
statute of Maynooth which allows you to incur any expenditure, 
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no matter how great, without the controlling authority of the. 


bishop, or the ordinary of this diocese?—There is nothing in 
the statute of Maynooth treated that way at all. 
Where do you get the law, then ?—What the law states 
when.a church is going to be built is, “‘ Let there be a collection 
made,” and it does not say who is to make it. 
-Did the Archbishop serve you with what is called a 
- dated December 17, 1898 >—He did. 

- Counsel read the preceptas follows:—“ To the Rev. John E. 
O’Malley, parish priest of the parish of St. Agatha, Dublin.—Suffi- 
cient time having now elapsed to enable you to take all requisite 
steps for the building of a suitable parish church of St. Agatha’s, 
in place of the present building, I’ hereby enjoin upon you to 
take without further delay the steps which are prescribed by 
the statute 194 of the National Synod of Maynooth to be taken 

-in all cases in which a new church is to be built. You will 
therefore on or before January 17, 1899, deposit, or cause to be 
deposited, here for my approval an architect’s plan of a suitable 
church for your parish. As I cannot approve of any plan for 
the building of a parochial church unless I have before me an 
- estimate on which I can rely of the cost of carrying the plan 
into execution, I have to require that any plan which you may 
submit for my approval shall be accompanied by one or more 
such estimates. Before my definitive approval can be given 
there must be a tender from some responsible builder under- 
taking to carry out the work for a specified amount; but, in the 
-first instance, it will be sufficient to have an estimate the 
accuracy of which is attested by any architect who has super- 


precept, 


intended in his capacity of architect the building of any similar 


church or churches in Ireland or elsewhere. The carrying out of 
these preliminaries will necessarily involve some expense, and it 
should hardly be necessary for me to add that I am prepared, 
for my part, to sanction the outlay requisite for this purpose 
from the fund that is at present available towards the building 
of the new church; but this, of course, is on the condition that 
a statement of the expense to be incurred shall in the first 
instance have been. submitted to-me, and shall have been 
sanctioned by me in writing. You are furthermore required to 
furnish me, on or before the same -date, with a duly vouched 
account of the moneys received by you, as one of a number of 
trustees, of whom I am one, as rent for the premises leased by 
those trustees to the Corporation of Dublin. In connection 
with all this matter, I have finally to call your attention to the 
Statute 193 of the Maynooth Synod, and to require of you to 
let me know, on or before next Wednesday, the 2st inst., the 
name of whatever public bank you may have selected, in com- 
pliance with that statute, for the opening of the account to which 
it prescribes that all moneys received by a parish priest for the 
building of a church shall be lodged.” 

Father O'Malley: I had been so badly treated before that 
that I determined to have no more money negotiations of any 
sort until this was settled. 

In other words, you disobeyed that precept ?—Yes. 

Here is your answer on December 19, .1898:—‘ My Lord 
Archbishop,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your Grace’s 
communication of last Saturday. . The reply is not yet finished, 
but will be forwarded to you the moment it is completed by 
your Grace’s very respectfully, John E. O’Malley” Were 
you in course of finishing your reply ?—I cannot remember 
now. I suppose I was. 

On December 24,-you wrote: —“ My Lord Archbishop,—I 
am and always have been desirous of carrying out both the 
Canon and civil law in relation to the matter between your 
Grace and myself.” It is a very long document, and I wont’ 
read more than is necessary. (Reads)—“ But suppose I refuse 
point blank, without giving any reason whatever, to take any 
further personal part in the discharge of this charity, am I 
guilty of any disobedience, and, if so, to what or to whom?” 
Was that the view you took, to refuse point blank ?—No; I 
said if I did. 

In the previous part of your letter you say :—‘“I was under 
no obligation at all even to show the plot previous to purchase 
to your Grace as Archbishop, but only as trustee of Miss 
Walsh” ?-I asked that to be informed by him. The previous 
part of the letter is asking for information. It is an inter- 
rogative letter from the beginning. 

“The Bishop doés not approve. I stand still. The Canon 
Law prescribes nothing further. I am not disobeying.” Do 
you say that is merely an interrogative letter to ascertain from 
the Archbishop what your duty and the law was ?—Yes. 

And when he told you your duty, were you prepared to 
obey him ?—Of course I would. 

Did you obey him ?—He never told me my duty. He never 
answered that letter. 


Did he not tell you to send him an estimate ?—Precisely. 


But was I bound by the law of.the Church to do so? 
ss You refused to send an estimate ?—Yes, until I knew every- 
thing.» ; Beate 

Did the Archbishop answer that letter of yours ?—He wrote 
me a letter acknowledging that, saying, “1 have received your 
letter and note your strange ideas of ecclesiastical duties.” 
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After plaintiif’s re-examination counsel for defendant asked 
the judge if the case had been made out. His Lordship said it 
would be more satisfactory to hear the whole of the evidence 
before he decided whether there was a case to go to the jury, © 

Mr. O’Connor, K.C.,'stated the case on behalf of the 
Archbishop. He said that although this action was only q 
money demand, ‘it was, indeed, a melancholy case, as every | 
a dispute 
between a priest and his superior in the Church. He vie 
instructed ‘to make any accusation whatever against Father 
O'Malley, except to say that he was of exceedingly unbusiness. 
like disposition. ie ee 

The Archbishop then gave evidence. He said:—When I 
appointed Father O’Malley parish priest I told him there was 
a church badly needed in the parish; and that I would expect 
suitable parish church, 


him in the ordinary course to build a 
I gave him no further directions. ; 
Do you remember his communicating with you ‘with 
reference to certain plans for his new church some time in the 
year 1895 ?—Yes; he came to me in the month of October in 
that year to speak to me about the plans. ef * - 
Mr. Henry, K.C. (reading) :— My dear Lord Archbishop, | 
—May I request the favour of a short interview at the very 
earliest possible day to submit to your Grace a plan of the new 
parochial church? I want to show it to the people, to begin 
right in earnest to make the collection at once” Did he wait 
on you in pursuance of that ?—Yes. 
What:took place at that interview ?—He told me that he 
had put himself-in communication with an architect of great 
eminence, a Mr. Lowey. I cannot be quite sure whether he 
hadn’t written to me before coming a letter in which he men- 
tioned Mr. Lowey’s name. If not, the first time I heard of 
Mr. Lowey it was at this personal interview with Father 
O'Malley on October 21. I asked Father O’Malley was he 
quite sure that this gentleman wasn architect at all. I said I 
had had a’ great deal of experience in building churches, 
presbyteries and schools of different architects in Dublin; that 
I thought by that time I was fairly well acquainted with all the 
leading architects of the city, and that I had never heard of 
this gentleman. And I added that on looking into Thom’s” 
Directory in the list of architects this gentleman was not 
mentioned there. What I am not quite clear of is whether I 
had looked into the Directary before Father O’Malley came; 
or whether I looked into it then and there. It is a book I 
always have in my study. At any rate, I looked at the list of 
architects and Mr. Lowey’s name was not mentioned there, and | 
I told that to Father O’Malley. . paae A! a 
What did he say ?—He said it made no difference whether 
a man’s name was in Thom’s Directory or not if he was a great 
architect, as this gentleman was. I then asked him could he. 
tell me of any building that Mr. Lowey had erected, and 
Father O’Malley said he was very glad that I asked that 
question, because that was Mr. Lowey’s strong point ; that he 
had been architect of a great number of buildings, and that 
Mr. Lowey told him that the cost of them if totted up would 
amount to either six or seven millions. I am not quite sure of 
the figure. I asked him to name any of these buildings that 
he said Mr. Lowey had told him about. He said he: could. — 
He said there was a great hospital in London which cost 
750,000/. ; it was somewhere about Lambeth, he thought. I 
asked him was that the great hospital in Westminster opposite 
the Houses of Parliament. He said he did not know, but that 
there was some great hospital that cost 750,000/. ; and I rather — 
think he said that it covered 70 acres of ground, but I am not 
quite sure ofthat. I asked him'were there any other buildings. 
He said the Parliament houses in Melbourne, the Parliament 
houses in Sydney and the Parliament houses of the Dominion of — 
Canada. _I said it would be rather troublesome and difficult to” 
make inquiries about places: that were so far away, especially 
as he was anxious about getting on with this church as soon as 
possible. I asked him, Could he mention anything ‘nearer — 
home? and especially I asked him about churches. - I told him 
that we were very exact about having an ecclesiastical archi- 
tect when a church was to be built, that a gentleman might be. 
very good in building Parliament houses, and yet not be very 
capable of building a church. Well, he said that was another 
strong point of Mr. Lowey’s, that. there were two churches he 
could mention to me in Dublin—churches that he was sure I 
knew very well, and that Mr. Lowey was the architect of both.: 
The first of these was the church known as Findlater’s Church 
in Rutland Square, the other was St. Patrick’s Cathedral—not’ 
the original building of it, but the restoration of it under Sir 
Benjamin Lee Guinness. I told him that I felt there was some 
mistake about this, that he ought to make inquiry, and that he 
should bring me some proof. I told him I would make! 
inquiries myself. He said not to mind troubling myself, that 
he would furnish me with all the necessary proofs. Before 
going away he said, “There is not: an architect in Dublin who 
is fit to point Mr. Lowey’s pencil.”: That terminated the inter-_ 
view. - : Bees Oh 
Was Michel Angelo mentioned at that interview at all?” 
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Yes. He said that Mr, Lowey had succeeded in solving the 
roblem that Michel Angelo had spent years of his life trying: 
‘o solve and had given up in despair in the end. I asked him, 
what the problem was, and he said it was to build a tower 
sombining all the different orders of architecture. My remark 
yn that was that I thought that was not very difficult; that I 
selieved I could do it myself if.I could build a tower at all. 
[hen he undertook to give me a solution. He said it was 
1 technical matter, and that probably I could not understand 

t. Heésaid he did not quite expect that I could; it was some- 
thing about building a tower on its own axis. ; ; 

' ‘Mr. Justice: Madden: Did he descend ‘to any such practical 
matters as estimates?—Oh, no, he didn’t go as far as 
estimates. 

_ ‘At that interview did he also mention a project for building 

a large school under the church ?—He did. ny 

I believe that was to accommodate some 2,409 children ?— 
He merely mentioned the project in a general. way, and he 
afterwards “wrote me ‘a detailed letter about that wonderful 
school. 

It was to train the entire north side of the city of Dublin ?— 

He said it was to train the north side of Dublin from the Tolka 
tothe Custom House; it was to be a day school and a night 
school, and the night school was to serve half the north side of 
the city. | ; 

_ ‘In further examination, His Grace said that Father O’ Malley . 
gave him a long list of people who, he intimated, could testify 
to Mr. Lowey, but he didn’t give testimonials from them. All 
through Mr. Lowey was mentioned as the architectural primate 
of Ireland, and Father O’Malley wrote or. said that Mr. Drew 
would be very happy to call upon him (the Archbishop) and 
give him his opinion of Mr. Lowey’s eminence in his profes- 
sion. Mr, Drew never called. On November 19. Father 

O’Malley wrote, stating that the London hospital with the 
building of which Mr. Lowey was connected covered 70 acres, 
that his part in it was confidential, and that the confidentiality 
was created by a written contract, but that the parties con- 
cerned would give their names privately if he (the Archbishop) 
wished. Mr. Drew said the general conception of the building 
was magnificent—was very fine, but that all the details would 
require to be gone over by a practised or trained architect; 
that it was the details that were in the plan he objected to, and 
required other details to be substituted for them. He (the 
Archbishop) called for a responsible builder's estimate of the 
work. Father O’Malley wrote to him stating that the con-. 
tractors price for, the work was 46,669/., and the architect’s 
price 35,234/. Father O’Malley suggested in that letter that 
he should be allowed to be his own contractor, and that he and 
Mr. Lowey should carry out the work. In a subsequent letter 
Father O’Malley said these figures were not correct, that he 
found he had made a mistake, and that he found that the 
46,000/. was 4,000/ too high - . 

Mr. Henry: You were familiar with the parish of, St. 
Agatha, the class of the people, the number of parishioners, and 
the resources of the parish ?—Yes. 

’ Was the sum proposed to be expended quite out of propor- 
tion.to those resources.?—Quite out of proportion. Father 
O'Malley described the condition of the parish accurately when 
said that ifa debt lay upon. that parish it would remain 
there. 

Were you prepared, if a reasonable plan at a reasonable 
cost had been submitted, to approve of it, and authorise the 
construction of the church ?—Of course. ; 

Mr. Justice Madden: You got eight thousand pounds to 
commence with, and I suppose about two or three thousand 
more would do ?—I should say up to fifteen or twenty thousand, 
if we decided to be very liberal.. Father O'Malley had told 
me on three or four occasions that he had a number of wills 
that were coming in. He said there was a will leaving him 
14,Coo/. in certain eventualities. There was another occasion 
on which he said there were two old ladies, from one of whom 
he was to get 5,000/. and from another 5,000/, so that I might 
be liberal in allowing a church to be built on a larger scale 
than usual when these promises were realised. 

Ultimately, after a number of months, almost years, of 
correspondence with him, on July 15, 1896, did you write :— 

“My dear Father O’Malley,—Three or four times the. 
length of time which you have mentioned to me as requisite 
for getting the statement of the cost of the projected church 
have now expired. The delay threatens to become indefinite. 
In the meantime, there is sad need both of a church and of a 
school. Can we not begin to do something practical.” That 
was your letter?—Yes. 

' Then on July 21, 1896, did you get an extraordinary letter 
in reply, bringing in Mr: Landles?—Yes; he said he gained 
450/. by doing a sum in arithmetic. 

_ In that letter in reply to yours asking that something 
practical should be done he lays down a number of condi- 
tions :—‘ Secondly, that the plans as shown be really carried 
out.” Were those the plans that had been submitted by Mr. 
Lowey .involving this expenditure of nearly 40,000/.?—Yes, 
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and plans. which Mr. Drew said should be modified in detail 


by a practical architect. 

In further examination His Grace said that. in that letter 
Father O’Malley requested that|full and complete discretion in 
the raising, disbursement and management and control of funds 
during the erection of the church should be. entrusted to. him. 
He did not give Father O’Malley any such discretion. He 
wrote to Father O’Malley on August 11, 1896, a letter in which 
he stated :—“ As regards your intention of taking steps towards 
the erection of a church on a plan not approved of by the 
diocesan authority, I will not say to you again that you are not 
to doit, But the time plainly has come to say to you that if 
you do anything of the kind the consequences will be very 
serious indeed ” 

Mr. Henry: Shortly after that did the question arise as to 
the Walsh trust, and did proceedings then begin towards the 
end of 1896?—Some months after that. 

The proceedings that you refer to commenced after you got 
a letter revealing for the first time that Father O’Malley was - 
You 
didn’t know that up to that date ?>—No. 

From the time that Mr. Lowey’s plans were submitted to 
you was any other plan or estimate laid before you for your 
approval by Father ©O’Malley?—No other plans were laid 
before me but Mr. Lowey’s at any time—I must correct that 
statement. Before Mr. Lowey’s plans were. produced, ata 
very early stage in the transaction, Father O’Malley had got 
plans for a church from a well-known Dublin architect, 
Mr. Hague. He brought. these: plans to me, and I approved 
of them. But that fell through somehow. That was. before 
Mr. Lowey came on the scene. This was long before the 
interview of April 29. 

On December 6 he clearly defines his position. ‘So far as 
my intentions are. concerned, I will build no church but the 
one designed by Mr. Lowey. The old house, which is no good 
to.me, must be removed completely first of all, and I must 
have absolute control of everything connected with the raising 
of the new building, this either from you or Propaganda. 
Otherwise there will be no church in my time.” Up to. the 
present time, until this case came into court, did you ever hear 
a suggestion that the sanitation of this house was such that it 
could not be used for a presbytery ?—Oh, never. 

Did the. correspondence continue off and on practically 
ag year 1897 without practically anything being done? 
—It did. 

Mr. Henry: You also got a letter offering to allow you to 
build the church, but that matter was to be subject to his 
(Father O’Malley’s) control ?—Yes; he proposed an alternative 
arrangement—that either I should allow him to build on Mr. 
Lowey’s plan or that I should take over the obligation for the 
church myself, in which case I should build the church subject 
to his (Father O’Malley’s) approval. 

I want to ask your Grace some questions with reference to 
the law of the Church on the subject. - With reference to build- 
ing a church in a parish, what is the duty of the parish priest 
before he begins building ?—His duty is to get the permission 
of the bishop of the diocese. 

It has been suggested by Father O’Malley that that isa 
modern provision dating from the Synod of Maynooth ?—He is 
completely wrong in-that. It is the law of the Universal 
Church; it is the Canon Law that no church can be built in 
any diocese without,the leave of the bishop. 

Quite apart from any legislation of the Synod?—Yes. The 
universal statute law of the Church, the Sixth Book of the 
Decretals, contains a most express Canon on this subject. The 
particular decretal that I refer to was made in the time of 
Boniface VIII., who was Pope in the. reign of. Edward I., who 
was, I believe, a great lawyer also. 

Is the bishop under any obligation to approve of the plans 
when submitted to him, or is it a matter for his discretion ?— 
It is a matter for his discretion. His duty is to act reasonably 
and prudently ; on that matter, as in all other matters of the 
kind, there is an appeal from the bishop to the archbishop, and 
from the archbishop to the Holy See. , 

And in the requisition that you made with reference to the 
submission of plans to you and the other requirements, were 
you acting in accordance strictly with the Canon. Law and with 
the statute of Maynooth?—Yes; on two grounds. . First, as 
regards the general Canon Law, there is an express injunction 
that the bishop shall not approve of any church without seeing 
that sufficient provision is made for the endowment and for the 
requirements of religious worship in the place. As the only 
endowment that we have in Ireland are the offerings of the 
faithful, it is under modern conditions the duty of the bishop to 
see that the cost of the church shall not exceed what. the 
resources of the parish can reasonably be expected to bear. 

And was it in pursuance of that duty that you called for the 
estimates from Father O’Malley ?—Yes ; under the regulations 
of our Synods it is necessary to have the plans of the church 
approved of by the bishop before any progress is made in the 
work, before the bishop lays the foundation-stone of the 
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‘church. Under the statutes both of Thurles and Maynooth it 
is the duty of the parish priest to submit the plan of the church 
‘for the approval of the bishop. — . 

Is there a diocesan regulation in the Archdiocese of Dublin 
‘on the subject?—There is a diocesan. regulation issued in 
‘conformity with’ the regulations of Maynooth. I can only speak 
‘for my own time in this, but I have no reason to suppose that 
‘my practice has not been the practice of my predecessors. In 
no case have I ever given sanction for any ecclesiastical build- 
ing of a large character, especially a church, unless the plans 
were submitted to me in the first instance. 

And a considerable number have been built in your Grace’s 
time ?—-A considerable number of churches, schools and pres- 
byteries ; and this has. been the only case in which there has 
been any difficulty such as has arisen here. 

Mr. Justice Madden, in the course of his charge to the jury, 
said:—Here was a poor parish, and here was a nice nest. egg 
for a new church, 8,o00/, One would think nearly enough, 
but His Grace would go to 15,000/. or 20,0007, The jury did not 
‘live in the moon, and they knew that St. Agatha’s was not a 
very wealthy parish. He really agreed with a great deal in 
the very eloquent speech of Mr. Chambers about enthusiasm. 
It had his warmest sympathy; but judges and jurors weré most 
unsympathetic people. They only dealt in pounds, shillings 
and pence and hard facts: He was bound to say that His 
Grace had told them that Mr. Lowey’s plan was according to 
Mr. Drew a fine one. Hedid not know who Mr. Lowey was, 
‘or whether his name was in Thom. Perhaps the plans were 
very fine, but then they worked out to 40,000/, without what 
Father O’Malley called “trimmings.” Now he had had 
‘the pleasure to preside on building cases, and there was no 
greater enjoyment in life. He knew’ what _ builders’ 
“trimmings” meant. What was His Grace todo? He was 
sure Mr. Lowey was a Michel Angelo, and a great man, but 
his church for St. Agatha’s would mean a charge on a poor 
parish of 50,000/., which at 4 per cent. would mean 2,000/ a 
‘year, and the evidence was that that 2,000/.a year should be 
paid out of the offerings ofthe faithful before paying the clergy. 
Naturally His Grace said such a thing was impossible. The 
plans might be the finest and noblest, but where was the money 
to carry them out? Was it unreasonable on the part of His 
Grace if he did withdraw his consent to raise money for such 
a project? It was for the plaintiff to prove that. The onus 
rested with him. The whole business was an unfortunate 
illustration of the. truth of the lamentable consequence of a 
‘business transaction being carried out in an unbusinesslike way. 

The jury found for the defendant, and expressed the desire 
that the scheme for building the church might be carried out. 

The evidence has been taken from the verbatim reports in 
the Freemans Journal. 

Mr. ‘Lowey has written the following letter :— 

Colonial Chambers, 62 Dame Street, Dublin: 
May 6, 1903. vain 

In to-day’s report of the above case it would appear tha 
some well-meant but ill-considered letters were referred to, 
which had been written by Father O’Malley.te His Grace 
relative to me, for which I venture to say public opinion will 
not hold me responsible. 
Father O’ Malley in this matter, it was only when he had again 
and again requested me to make a sketch design for the church 
that I agreed to do so. One outrageous and lying statement 
was made which I cannot allow to pass; I was referred to as a 
ganger. I most emphatically deny that I was ever engaged in 
such a capacity, and hurl back the base and unfounded asser- 
tion with the contempt it deserves. I further‘defy any of the 
maligners to prove the most infinitesimal stain upon my 
character, either moral or otherwise. I never stated that I was 
architect for Findlater’s Church; neither was I clerk of works, 
although I have filled a similar position on many works of 
‘greater magnitude. 2 

For the enlightenment of any who may still doubt the fact 
of my being a qualified architect, I beg to say that I served my 
articles in the office of- an eminent Northern architect some 
fifty years ago with satisfaction to my master and honour to 
myself. Although so many years have intervened, fortunately 
the document is still preserved, and can be inspected by the 
incredulous.’ I fail to see why my name should be dragged up 
again in this action, as I had determined several years ago 
to have nothing further to do with the church in question. 

Kindly give place to this letter in to-morrow’s issue, where 
it can be read with the report of the case, and oblige,—Yours 
faithfully, Edward S. Lowey. ee 

P.S.—I have just observed an additional series of mis- 
statements relative to me in connection with numerous public 
buildings at home and abroad, some of which I had not even 
heard of until now. I have been engaged on many competi- 
tions. Amongst others, two large fever hospitals—one at 
Tooting, the other at Hither Green, London. Probably it was 
to either of those Father O’Malley alluded. Finally, on 
looking over Thom’s Directory of 1895, I find my name “ does ” 
Appear, practising then as nowat 62 Dame Street.—E. S. L. 


So far from pressing my services on | 
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‘RESTORATION OF THE TEMPLE CHURCH 
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|B an article on the restoration of the porch and turret on the 
north side of the Temple Church, which is to be “ee 
by Mr. Jackson, R.A., the Standard says :— wee 

__ The danger of the porch is evidently. due to, the impe c: 
tion of modern stonework. The magnificent Norman doory oy 
-—with its groined mouldings and half-length figures in : 
relief, three of which may or may not be intended 


“for 
Henry II., his Queen, and Heraclius, the Patriarch- oj 
Jerusalem—stands, barely touched by time, as sturdily as on 


the day when it was built. It may require a touch or two here 
and there, but, as a whole, it bears remarkable witness to the 
honesty of the ancient masons. .But the arches of the porch 
do undeniably need support of some sort, and that because of 
the friable nature of the stone used an them within the last 
sixty years. The ecclesiastical restorers who came before,Scott 
meant well, but in many instances they seem to have been most 
unfortunate in their contractors. Their handiwork ‘about. the 
Temple Church—to go no further back than the, beginning of 
the last century—comprised a general repairing, commenced in 
1811 through the energy of the Master, Thomas Rennell, who 
was also Dean of Winchester, and the son-in-law of Blackstone - 
the more important efforts of 1825 and onwards, when Sir Robe: 
Smirke renewed the whole south side and the lower: portion of 
the Round; and, finally, the active period from 1840 to 1845, 
when his brother, Sir Sydney, and. Deditnus Burton directed 
operations. ‘The results of thelast spell of architectural 
industry are familiar in the conical roof over the Round, an 
original feature replaced bya happy imspiration, and in. 
pleasant marigold window ‘revealedabove the porch,:: r 


‘mention the lowering of the floor and the removal-of ‘much 


barbaric plaster and paint fromthe columns. .The'porch itsel 
was freed about this time: from, encumbrances, the. bare exist 
ence of which’ seems almost. incredible:in. these days of cone 
siastical propriety. . Travellers ins Ite y are not unfrequentl 
aghast to perceive some exquisite interior, adorned, by priceless 
frescoes, in constant peril from,a.collection, of crazy cottages 
huddled under the outside,,wall 


fi 


Is. But the Temple. Church, 
particularly at the west end, must have made the thoughtful 
grieve, with even.more urgent,-cause,: for its liability to 
destruction, The,porch, a survival of the old cloisters which 
perished in the fire-of 1678, actually had a house imposed upon 
it somewhere};about 1700, completely blocking the marigold 
window from view. ,Another edifice stood against the northern 
arch, withia stationer’s shop cheek by jowl with it, and even 
underneath .the roofing. The frm, whether known as Penn & 
Lloyd or Lloyd & Gibbons, appear to have been regarded by the 
Inner Temple as most desirable tenants for considerably overa 
century. Both inns seem, indeed, to have clung tenaciously 
to various small buildings which nestled under the church; 
thus the upshot of a-vigorous dispute between them in 1634 
was merely the removal of a cottage inhabited by a seamstress. 
Fortunately an ampler public spirit prevailed in the nineteenth 
century, and though the Benchers may have been victimised 


-by,their subordinates in the work of. restoration, they did not 


grudge expense. Britton, the well-known author of the 
‘“‘ Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain,” writing in 1867, 
felt constrained to admonish them that “ whereas the patriotic 
conduct of some public societies is entitled to general 
panegyric, the niggardly procedure of others provokes our 
astonishment and censure. As the societies Of the Middle and 
Inner Temple are equally interested in the stability of their 
public buildings, we are surprised that they do not remove the 
several petty shops which are built against the sides of the 
church, and which not only disfigure the building, but are 
injurious to its walls and’ foundations.” He handsomely 
added, however, in a later edition, that he perceived an earnest 
of better things in the appointment of Mr. Smirke, and by the 
time that the era of reconstruction was over both inns had 
certainly dipped deep into their treasuries. The repairs of 
1825 and the following years cost upwards of 35,000/.; those 
begun in 1840, on a modest estimate of some 3,000/,, entailed im 
the end the disbursement of 53,000/. ie 
The weather-beaten turret, with its somewhat dumpy spire, 
has assumed a deceptive appearance of antiquity. It does no 
figure at all in the prints of the Temple Church published 
during the first half of last century, and it is absent from the 
elaborate ground plan supplied by Bond to Britton’s portly 
volumes. It belongs, therefore, to the Smirke period, as we 
may call it, and though it exhibits a certain feeling for twelfth 
and thirteenth-century taste, it cannot be regarded as other 
than an excrescence when architecturally regarded The turret, 
nevertheless, may be considered to justify its existence by its 
usefulness. Originally, the bell or bells of the Temple Church 
hung, beyond all question, under the Round, A steeple was 
subsequently built for them, and in it they had become < 
cracked and useless by 1675 that John Playford, the clerk © 
the church, felt it incumbent upon him to petition the Benchers 
that the two should be cast into one. As he observed in the 
temper of a true ecofiomist, the process ought to produce a 
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a to both societies.” 


’ The Temple Church has been, on the whole, most fortunate 
n those who have used chisel or trowel upon it. Even during 
‘he Commonwealth period, when many ecclesiastical buildings 
went to ruin, the Benchers were careful to keep it in good repair. 
Earlier still, the doughty Dr. Micklethwaite, as became a 
staunch supporter of Laud, succeeded in effecting the minimum 
of change in the Puritan direction, though he could only carry 
his point by keeping the doors locked and the keys in his 
socket. The real time of neglect,.as distinguished from the 
reign of bad taste, exemplified in the seventeenth and eigh- 
‘eenth centuries by the erection of shops without and the 
application of whitewash within, was that of the Restoration. 
It was then that the worthy Playford complained not only of 
cracked bells, but of a rotten pulpit, and of doors in the screen 
50 decayed that the chest with the Communion plate should be 
considered very insecure. But by 1682 Sir Christopher Wren, 
in conjunction with Grinling Gibbons, had been commissioned to 
renew the woodwork, and the building was repaired at the same 
time from end to end. The Temple Church has, indeed, 
exercised its inevitable fascination even upon many eminent 
lawyers who have not been considered exactly conspicuous for 
their piety, and secured their enthusiastic services. Judge 
Jeffreys, for instance, devoted much patient attention, and 
according to one story, musical knowledge as well, to the 
settlement of the rival claims of “Father Smith” and Harris 
to supply a new organ, having been called in as arbitrator, 
after trials of skill lasting over a twelvemonth had failed to 
determine the matter. Similar patriotism would, no doubt, be 
forthcoming again, even if projects so extensive took shape as 
the reconstruction of the fine chapel of St. Anne, which formerly 
stood on the south side of the church at the junction of the 
Round with the choir, and which, after it had been degraded to 
secular uses by the Fines Office, perished nobly in 1678, when 
it was blown up by gunpowder to save-the main fabric. But 
the experiment of building a fresh adjunct, the last fragments 
above ground of which disappeared nearly a hundred years 
ago, would be very hazardous, and its advocacy has never 
emerged from the purely sentimental stage. The vast majority 
of the members of the inns and of the public outside them are 
well content, in-all probability, with the policy of wise con- 
servatism pursued by the Benchers. 


~ARCHAZOLOGY IN NORFOLK. 


T the annual meeting of the Great Yarmouth committee of 

the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society Mr. 

E. M. Beloe, jun, delivered a lecture upon Norman fonts in 
Norfolk. The lecture was illustrated by a series of photo- 
graphic slides. The first slide was a map of the county show- 
ing the districts covered by the lecturer, including the churches 
of Burnham Deepdale, Hunstanton, Fincham, South Wootton, 
Castle Rising, Great Snoring, Ingoldisthorpe, Shernborne, 
Sculthorpe, Bagthorpe and Toftrees. The Burnham font was 
a most interesting object, and bore representations of the 
twelve months of the year, which were depicted by means of 
figures engaged in agricultural pursuits. The lecturer ex- 
émplified the influence of Byzantine art upon western crafts- 
manship by means of a series of slides, illustrating Norman 
work which he had photographed in the Eglise aux Dames at 
Caen. Each of the four sides of the font at Fincham bears 
scriptural subjects. That on the north is the Temptation, in 
which are depicted Adam and Eve and the serpent; that on 
the east the three Magi, robed in Eastern costumes; that on 
the south the Nativity; typified by the manger, ox and 
ass’s head, and by a large flaming circle representing the 
Star of the East, very similar in design to that on the 
Franks casket in the British Museum. On the fourth side is 
illustrated the rite of baptism, depicted by a man immersed in 
a square font, with above a figure of the dove, emblematic of 
the third Person in the Trinity. At Hunstanton the font is 
plain and uncarved, but well-proportioned and having the 
original legs. That at Great Snoring is also a plain specimen. 
South Wootton font differs from all other specimens illustrated 
in its bold design, It bears on its four corners monster gro- 
tesque heads, and it is supported by nine legs. The fonts at 
Sculthorpe, Toftrees and Shernborne were very similar in their 
designs, and the lecturer placed upon the screen a diagram in 
which were collected the various geometrical patterns carved 
upon these fonts, in order the better to compare them and to 
prove that they must probably have been the work of the same 
artist. Additional curiosity was aroused on the subject by 
another slide prepared from a textbook on Byzantine art which 
showed precisely the same pattern. Symbolical scenes and 
Scriptural subjects are to be found only upon two other fonts 
in the series dealt with. On one side of Sculthorpe font is the 
Adoration of the Magi, and on that of Shernborne is an unusual 
‘fepresentation of the Temptation, in which instead of Adam and 
vé being on either side of a tree, and’Eve receiving the apple 


sxcellent bell that would be “heard into all the courts belong- | from the serpent as at Fincham, the figures of Adam and 


Eve are almost hidden in the foliage of the tree. Ingoldis- 
thorpe font was originally a square one, but is now a specimen 
of Medieval vandalism, the corners having been hewn off to 
form an octagon, this .having evidently, been done in the 
Perpendicular period when the Seven Sacrament fonts were so - 
common. Of these octagonal fonts the lecturer, parenthetically, 
showed slides of two specimens, Walsoken and Cley-next-the- 
Sea. Throughout the series, Mr. Beloe observed, there was a 
total absence of representations of fabulous monsters such as 
appear upon fonts of this period in other counties, which bear 
mermaids, as upon that of St. Peter’s at Cambridge, and 
Sagittarius, as on that of Hook Norton, Oxon. The lecturer 
drew attention to the artistic feeling-which was characteristic 
of the whole series of fonts, particularly those of Shernborne, 
Toftrees and Sculthorpe, and all bore treatment very different 
from the rude and crude Norman work found in other parts. 
Throughout the lecture Mr. Beloe impressed upon his hearers 
the curious manner in which scriptural representations were 
stereotyped, some of them, as those of the Temptation and the 
Adoration of the Magi, being found upon glass vessels and 
sarcophagi discovered in the Catacombs, and upon the high 
crosses of Ireland 

The Chairman offered a hearty expression of thanks to Mr. 
Beloe for his interesting lecture, and for his entertaining and 
instructive exhibition of photographs. To those: who, like so 
many of them, had to study architecture and archeology at 
home, it was very delightful to have had an opportunity of 
accompanying Mr. Beloe in his pursuit of so fascinating a 
subject amongst the Norfolk churches. 

Mr. Beloe, in acknowledging the vote, said that he was glad 
if his effort had been rewarded by securing their interest. He 
had at any rate shown them that there was much to be done in 
the way of illustrating the rich fund of archzological subjects 
of their county by means of photography, and he hoped he 
had demonstrated to many of them that it was perhaps better 
and more profitable to take photographs of churches than only 
of hedges. ; 


TESSERA. 


The Purpose of Art. 

GB artist’s business is to give, by any means, however 

: imperfect, the idea of a beautiful thing ; not by any means, 
however perfect, the realisation of an ugly one. In the early 
and vigorous days of art she endeavoured to praise the saints, 
though she made but awkward figures of them. Gradually 
becoming able to represent the human body with accuracy, she 
pleased herself greatly at first in this new power, and for about 
a century decorated all her buildings with human bodies in 
different positions. But there was nothing to. be praised in 
persons who had no other virtue than that of possessing bodies, 
and no other means of expression than unexpected manners of 
crossing their legs. Surprises of this nature necessarily have 
their limits, and the arts founded on anatomy expired when the 
changes of posture were exhausted. 


Angevin Churches. 


The Angevin style is altogether rather curious than 
beautiful. The main difference between Medizval and Classic 
art is commonly said to be that the one follows the multiplying, 
the other the magnifying principle. A Gothic building, and 
to some extent a Romanesque building also, is composed of a 
vast number of small parts, of tall and narrow divisions, 
stages on stages, ranges of arcades and windows one over 
another. An Angevin nave altogether forsakes this principle, 
It consists of a few large members instead of many small 
ones. The usual threefold division of height and of width is lost. 
Instead of naveand aisles, we have one enormously wide body. 
Instead of pier-arch, triforium and clerestory, instead of the 
soaring pillars of many churches where the triforium 1s left 
out, an Angevin elevation consists of a-broad sprawling arch, 
with its imposts remarkably near the ground, and over it most 
probably a couplet of windows, of the form usual in the later 
Romanesque style, but of extraordinary size. There may be 
tastes to which these seem elements of grand simplicity, but 
they seem little more than an elaborate mode of destroying 
the effect of the building in every way. A single body of this 
extraordinary breadth must have extraordinary height to match 
or it will look positively low. 


’ Established Types in Egyptian Art. 

According to a passage in Synnesius, the profession of an 
artist was only allowed to be exercised by persons properly 
qualified, lest in ignorance they should transgress against the 
old laws which regulated the representation of the gods and 
sacred subjects. Plato also says the artists were not allowed 
to innovate, “hence the art remains the same, the rule of it 
the same.” This, then, may be taken as the real cause of the 
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ong duration of Egyptian art under its peculiar form or style. 
Some stress has been laid:on the recorded fact that: ‘the 
Egyptians were ill-favoured in point of personal attractions, 
and that they were without the advantages enjoyed by the 
Greeks: of having public games and exercises. But even if 
these statements of the want of beauty among the general 
population are trustworthy, they are insufficient to account for 
the stationary condition of their sculpture. The true ground 
of the unprogressive character of their art as regards its style 
is found in the nature of their institutions. That the Egyptians 
were not incapable of conceiving an ideal of beauty is shown 
in some cf the heads of colossal and other statues that have 
reached us, where within the limits to which we have adverted 
a very decided character of beauty of expression and even of 
form is met with. 


Statutory Registration of Qualified Architects. 


S1R,—This subject has been under consideration in this 
country for upwards of twenty years, and whilst the general 
body of the profession have been in favour of the principle of 
statutory registration, side issues have from time to time been 
raised that have prevented the attainment of the main object. 

Feeling that this was the case, a circular was recently 
issued only to fully, recognised members of the profession, 
asking in each case for their individual approval or dis- 
approval of the principle of the statutory registration of duly 
qualified architects. 

The response has been most gratifying to the supporters of 
the principle. Something like two-thirds of the entire pro- 
fession have responded, numbering thousands; and of these, 
only 168 are against registration, and all the remainder for it. 
A considerable majority of members of the Royal Institute 
itself are in favour, and most of its allied provincial societies 
almost unanimously so. Of the remainder of the profession, 
some are too distant to reply in time, others do not take the 
trouble to reply at all, but personally express themselves to be 
in favour of the movement. 

With these facts before me, as one who signed the 
original circular letter, I ventured at the annual meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to question the wisdom of 
the attitude assumed by the Council of this body, as expressed 
in the circular issued by them to the Allied Societies in the 
provinces. I was supported in my contention to the extent of 
being nominated there and then, directly from the meeting, for 
a seat on the Council, so that all provincial and other members 
might have the opportunity of officially recording their verdict 
upon the subject by voting in support of my candidature if they 
desire registration and against it if they do not. 

It is for the purpose of explaining precisely how matters 
stand that I issue this circular. I have no quarrel with the 
Council of the RI.B.A., nor with any of its members. I 
recognise that they have a right to. their opinions on this or 
any Other question, as much as I and those who think with me 
have, a right to ours. And it is only when they give quite a 
different rendering to what I believe to be the general wish of 
the profession, and say that they doso in their representative 
capacity, that I join issue, and place my services at the disposal 
of my professional confréres, that the question may be fairly 
tested. 

So that the issue may be quite clear, 1 beg to announce 
myself as a strenuous advocate for the statutory registration of 
properly qualified architects. The details I do not attempt to 
go into at present, nor is it necessary; but when they have to 
be considered, I desire that the Royal Institute shall have the 
chief place assigned to it, in the consideration and promulga- 
tion of them. 

Upon this issue I ask for the vote and interest in my 
candidature of every Fellow and Associate who desires to 
give the subject of registration their active and practical 
support.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

SILVANUS TREVAIL, F.R.I.B.A, 

Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. : 

May 14, 1993. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. James Guthrie, R.S.A., has received a knighthood in 
connection with the King’s visit to Scotland. He was. born 
in 1859 at Greenock, and has been a frequent exhibitor at 
principal exhibitions in Great Britain and on the Continent. 
He was made an Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy in 
1888, and four years later was elected an Academician, being 
the first of the young Glasgow artists to be so honoured. He 


succeeded Sir George Reid in the presidency of the Academy 
this year. ‘ da 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, asa result of their 
inspection of the collections of Irish marbles and building. 
stones exhibited at the Imperial Institute by the Department 


of Agriculture and Technical. Instruction for Ireland, haye 


ordered some columns of Irish marble for the decorations of 
Marlborough House. The marbles are Connemara or Irish 
green, Galway black, Irish grey (Cork), Sunset (Middleton) 
and Clonowen Fossil. ay 
An Exhibition of works in ivory is about to be opened in 
the Musée Galliera, Paris. One of the purposes of the dis- 
play will be the revelation of the best examples by the carvers 
of Dieppe. Several sculptors who employ ivory will also con- 
tribute. i 
The King of the Belgians has conferred the distinction 
of Officer of the Order of Leopold upon Lord Balcarres, M.P., 
F.S.A, Mr. Isidore Spielmann, F.S.A, and Mr. James H_ 
Weale, for their services in connection with the Exhibition of 
Early Flemish Art recently held at Bruges under the auspices 
of the Belgian Government. is 
M Rodin has completed the model of the memorial of the 
late Puvis de Chavannes, and the committee, on which there 
are several painters, have approved of it. ge 
The French Commission for the Reconstruction of 
Hospitals has appointed a sub-committee to investigate the 
question, ‘ Whether it will be necessary to institute special 
hospitals for cases of tuberculosis, similar to that built at 
Brévannes, or whether it will be sufficient provision to build in 
the new hospitals isolated pavilions reserved for such cases.” Re 
Mr. John Temple Leader, of Florence, has bequeathed 
to the committee of the Association “ Per Erigere la Facciata 
del Duomo di Firenze,” for the central door in bronze, 7,200]; 
and it was his request that the inscription, the conjoint gift of 
Giovanni and Luisa Temple Leader, with their coat of arms, 
should be inscribed on the central door of the Duomo. x 
A Petition has been presented to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., praying that the standard dimensions 
for face bricks shall be fixed at 83 by 43 by 23 inches, and for 
common bricks 83 by 4 by 23 inches. a 
The International Society of Sculptors, Painters and 
Gravers have elected the following Associates of the Society: > 
M Bauer, A. K. Brown, C. H. Shannon, William Strang and 
William Witsen. q 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, F.S.A., designed and modelled the 
memorial to Cardinal Manning which has been set up in the 
church of Corpus Christi, Maiden Lane. It is a large tablet of 
rouge royal marble, with a profile and other decorations in gilt 
copper. 4 
The Visit paid on Saturday last by the members of the 
Architectural Association to the new Gaiety Theatre was a 
record one in point of numbers, there being close on 200 
members present, who were courteously received by Mr. 
Ernest Runtz, the architect of the building. a 
The Birmingham City Council resolved on Tuesday, by 
fifty votes to fifteen, to take over the tramway system at the 
expiration of. the present leases, the last of which falls in in 
1911, and consequently to reject the offer to lease put forward 
by the British Electric Traction Company. of 
Mr. W.H. Patchell, member of the Council of the Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers, has been appointed by the 
Home Secretary a member of the committee to inquire into the 
use of electricity in mines, in the place of Mr. James Swinburne, 
resigned. ; 


A Canadian National Exhibition is to be held this 
summer in Toronto. The Dominion Government have made 
a grant of 50,000 dollars, and it is expected that the Govern- 
ment of Ontario will also vote a large sum. This promises to 
be the largest exhibition ever held in Canada, and it is hoped 
that the visitors from the British Houses of Parliament, ir 
whose honour the Government of Ontario is arranging 2! 
reception at the Parliamentary Buildings in Toronto, will, om 
the day following, pay a special visit to the exhibition. The 
city of Toronto last year made a large grant of money for the 
erection of buildings of a permanent character, including a 
new art gallery, a dairy building, and one for manufactures and 
liberal arts. Altogether, it is estimated the city will spend a 
million dollars on the exhibition. : 

The Trial respecting the ownership of the Irish gold’ 
ornaments, purchased a few years ago for the British Museum, 
will probably begin on June 11. The leading counsel for the 
Government against the Trustees is likely to be the Solicitor- 
General, Sir Edward Carson. Fs 

The Lord Provost of Edinburgh has been created a 
baronet. Sir James Steel is a native of Cambusnethan, Lanark- 
shire, but started business in Wishaw as a builder and became 
a member of the Police Commission there. Going to Edin- 
burgh thirty-five years ago he engaged largely in building and 
other contracts. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

& view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers readin public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 

name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 

spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, £.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


IRELAND.—June 18.—The Trustees of the Limerick free 
library and museum invite designs from architects in inde- 
pendent practice for the proposed Carnegie library and museum 
to be built in the People’s Park, Limerick. Prizes of 757. and 
25/. respectively will be awarded to the designs placed first and 
second in the competition. Mr. W. M. Nolan, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Limerick. 

NEW BROMPTON (KENT).—May 30.—Designs and plans 
are invited in competition for public swimming and slipper 
baths to be erected in Windsor Road, New Brompton. Three 
premiums are offered, one of £20 to the author of the design 
which is considered to be the first in order of merit, one of £10 
and one of £5 respectively for the second and third. Mr. F.C. 
Boucher, clerk, New Brompton, Kent. 

POPLAR.—June 23.—Competitive designs are invited for a 
public library to be erected in Cubitt own, Poplar, E. A 
premium of 75/. is offered for the design accepted by the 
Council, which will be deducted from the architect’s com- 
mission should he be employed as architect in the execution of 
the work. Mr. Leonard Potts, town clerk, High Street, 
Poplar. 


WALES.—June 2.—A premium of 2c/. is offered for the 
best plan and design for a library at Abergavenny, Monmouth- 
shire. Mr. E. H. Restall, librarian. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ATHERSTONE — May 19.—For additions and alterations at 
the Atherstone workhouse. Mr. J. W. Godderidge, architect, 
4 Bolebridge Street, Tamworth. 


BANBURY.—May 18.—For the erection of receiving wards 
at the workhouse, Neithrop. Mr. E. Lamley Fisher, clerk, ° 
Union Offices, Banbury. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—May 22.—For the erection of 
Wesleyan chapel, Walney Island, Barrow-in-Furness. Mr. 
John F. Curwen, architect, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS. — May 25.—For supplying and 
fixing the whole of the fittings required in the chemical and 
metallurgical laboratories and class and lecture-rooms, &c, at 
the new technical school, Abbey Road. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Town Clerk. 

BATLEY.—May 18.—For additions and alterations to nine 
houses in King Street, Batley, Yorks. Mr. John H. Brearley, 
architect, Branch Road, Batley. 

BIRMINGHAM.—May 18.—For additions to the kitchen and 
sculleries at the workhouse infirmary, Dudley Road, Birming- 
ham, Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, Paradise Street, Birming- 
ham. 

BRADFORD.—May 18.—For the erection of Wibsey Board 
school; the erection of playsheds, Thackley Board school; 
alterations to Thornton Board school; alterations to Otley 
Road Board school; and drainage and ballasting of play- 
grounds, Horton Bank Top Board school. Mr. Tho, Garbutt, 
clerk, School Board Office, Manor Road, Bradford. 

BRADFORD —May 19.—For widening Church Bank, Braa- 
ford. Mr. J. H. Cox, city surveyor, Town Hall, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—May 22—For the erection of shop and 


dwelling-house, with stabling, &c. at Oakenshaw, near 
Bradford. Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 1 Harrison Road, 
Halifax. 


BRADFORD.—May 23—For the erection of a shop and 
house, High Street, Great Horton, Bradford. Mr. Sam 
Spencer, architect, Old Bank Chambers, Great Horton, Brad- 
ford 

BRENTFORD.—May 19.—For the erection of a free library 
building in Clifden House grounds, Boston Road, Brentford. 
Mr. Nowell Parr, architect, Clifden House, Boston Road, 
Brentford. 

CANTERBURY.—May 20.—For alterations to premises in 
the Parade. Mr. Arthur C. Turley, city surveyor, Guildhall 
Street, Canterbury. 

DARLINGTON —May 21.—For the erection of an infants 
school for 290 children in Corporation Road. Mr. G,. Gordon 
Hoskins, architect, Court Chambers, Darlington. 

DipTON.— May 18.—For the erection of one self-contained 
and two tenemented houses at Dipton, Durham. Mr. George 
Nicholson, contractor, Dipton. 

EGREMONT.—For the erection of a large engine-pillar and 
engine-house at Oregill, Egremont, Cumberland, for the 
Wyndham Mining Company, Limited, High Mill, Egremont. 

EGREMONT (CHESHIRE).— May 20.—For the erection of an 
engine and boiler-house, together with foundations for engines 
and boiler, and other work at Seacombe Ferry. Messrs W ood 
& Fowler, engineers, 3 Cook Street, Liverpool. 

GLASS HOUGHTON —May <8.—For extensions and altera- 
tions to Board school, Glass Houghton, Yorks. Mr. R. M 
McDowall, architect, Carlton Street, Castleford. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., L™ 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE FITTINGS FOR 


LIBRARIES, TECHNICAL & ART SCHOO iS, 
SCHOOL DESKS, &c., and CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Catalogues and Estimates Free on Application. 


Sole Makers of WILKS PATENT “CLIMAX” SLIDING PARTITIONS. 


‘Contractors to H.M. Government, London and Birmingham School Boards, &c. 


Addresses: DEBLINGTON, ee ees SUNDER Loa case wrbcre ins at and NORWICH. 
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HENDON.—May .26.—For the erection of a newspaper 
repository for the British Museum. Mr. J. B. Westcott, at 
H.M. Office of Works. 

IRELAND.-—For the erection of two priests’ houses and 
offices in Bandon. Mr. M: A. Hennessy, architect, 74 South 
Mall, Cork. 

IRELAND.—May 19.—For additions. to the church and 
school buildings, Dunmurry. Messrs Young & Mackenzie, 
architects, Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—May 29.—For the erection of a dwelling-house 
at Castletownbere. Mr. M. A. Hennessy, architect, 74 South 
Mall, Cork 

IRELAND —May 27.—For additions and alterations to 
school-house, and fitting work and furniture in connection with 
technical department. Messrs. J J. Phillips & Son, architects, 
61 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

IRELAND —June 1.—For the erection of fifteen cottages in 
Nicholas Street, Limerick. Mr. John F. Power, Carr Street. 
Limerick. 

KEIGHLEY.—May 19.—For the erection. of ten dwelling- 
houses, Bradford Road. Messrs. Barber, Hopkinson & Co., 
architects, Craven Bank Chambers, North Street, Keighley. 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE.—May 26.—¥or the erection of a post 
office. Bills of quantities and forms of tender may be obtained 
at H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

LANcs —For extensions to the Crompton Conservative 
Club. Mr. Charles T. Taylor, architect, 10 Clegg Street, 
Oldham. 

LANCHESTER.—May 23.—For the erection of house and 
smithy on Ford Lane, Lanchester. Mr. Thomas E. Taylor, 
architect, Prospect House, Lanchester. 

LEEDS.—May 20.—For the erection of stabling off Kirkgate, 
Leeds. Messrs. Samuel Jackson & Son, architects, Tanfield 
Chambers, Bradford. 

LEEDS.—May 22.—For the erection of a woollen manu- 
factory at Bramley, Leeds. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, 
architects, Huddersfield. 

LEWISHAM.—May 19.—For the erection of boundary walls, 
cart-shed, store, &c, on ground at rear of the town_ hall, 
Catford. Particulars can be obtained of the Lewisham 
Borough Council. 

LEYLAND.—May 18.—For the erection of new school and 
alterations to the existing schools at Golden Hill, Leyland, 


Lancs. Messrs. Garlick, Sykes 
33 Winckley Square, Preston. 

LINDAL-IN-FURNESS. — May 18.— For rebuilding the 
Anchor hotel, Lindal-in-Furness. Messrs. J. W. Grundy & 
Son, architects, Brogden Street, Ulverston. 

Lonpon.—May 19.—For erection of Patent Office, Quality 
Court Block, for the Commissioners of HM. Works and 
Public Buildings. Mr. J. B. Westcott, H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. vy 

LonpoN.— May 19.—For the foundations of the new parcel 
office, Union Street, S.E., for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of 
Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

LonpDON —May 19.—For the demolition of the Atlas 
Works, Woodfield Road, Harrow Road, W. Mr. Fras. J. 
Smith, architect, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, West- 


& Catterall, architects, 


| minster 


LONDON.—May 22—For structural and other alterations 
at the town hall, Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street. Mr. J. 
Paget Waddington, surveyor, Town Hall, Marylebone Lane. 

LONDON.—June 24.—For widening and enlargement of 
Victoria station, for the London, Brighton and South Coast 
Railway Company. Mr. J. J.. Brewer, secretary, London 
Bridge Terminus, S.E. 

Lonpon, N.—May 26.—For the erection of fourteen rows 
of cottage dwellings for the working classes on the White Hart 
Lane Estate, Wood Green. Particulars at the Housing Sec- 
tion of the Architect’s Department, 19 Charing Cross 
Road, W.C. 

MACCLESFIELD —June 1.—For the erection of a laundry, 
chimney-shaft and lavatory accommodation at the workhouse. 
Messrs. Whittaker & Bradburn, architects, 19 King Edward 
Street, Macclesfield. ‘ 

MANCHESTER —May 22 —For the pulling-down of twenty- 
two cottages in Tame Street, Ancoats, Manchester. Mr. A, J. 
Murgatroyd, architect, 23 Strutt Street, Manchester. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—-May 18.—For the erection of 
blocks of dwellings for the labouring classes in Walker Road 
and Albion Row, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Messrs Liddle & 
Browne, architects, Prudential Buildings, Mosley Street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. : 

NORTH SOMERCOTES —May 20.—For the erection of a 
Wesleyan chapel and schoolroom, &c., at North Somercotes, 
Lincs. Mr. W.H. Dinsley, architect, Chorley, Lancashire. 


Prevents Dry Rot, 


Fungus, Decay, &c. Solignum ; 
Wood Preservative. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


ATENT INDURATED STONE 


MANUFACTURED PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. City Offices: 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, London, E.C. 
Works _ MILLWALL, 

THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE MAN- 

HOLES, PATENT IN SITU. PAYING, 


E. 


SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, &c. 


and is a pleasing 
Stain. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Depot, HULL. 


Face equai to a Natural Polished Flag. 
appearance. No Air Cavities. Non-=Porous. 
Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 

Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 
Never becomes Slippery. 
By els Contractors 

‘Royal 7S yy to H.M. 
Letters ¥ Govern-. - 
Patent. 


The 


Head Offices: HALIFAX. 


or any purpose for which 
or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE USED. 


WILL LAST A CENTURY. ; 


JMBBA he See 
HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE CO: 


(BRANCH OF BROOKES’, LrD.), _ ; ae: a 
London Offices: 16 Great George Street, Westmunst™ 
Tendon Tipots 22 Somers Town, N.W. (Mid. Ry.) 
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OTLEY.— 
lecture-hall and Sunday-school at Otley, Yorks. 
Danby & Simpson, architects, 10 Park Row, Leeds. 

PORTLAND.—May 26.—For the erection of a new Station 
at Portland, for the Great Western Railway Company. Mr. 
G. K, Mills, secretary, Paddington Station. 


RAMSGATE.—May 25.—For the erection of superstructure 
of pavilion, shelter, &c., at Harbour Parade. Mr. E. B. 
Sharpley, town clerk, Albion House, Ramsgate. 


REDDITCH.—May 20.—For the erection of a bridge at 
Dagnall End, Beoley. Mr. Ambrose W. Cross, surveyor, 
23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath, 


ROCHDALE.—May 20.—For repairing and reslating a por- 
tion of the retort-house roof at the gasworks. Mr. T. Banbury 
Ball, the manager, Gasworks, Dane Street. 


RoyToN.—May 18.—For the erection of a police station 
and court-room at Royton, Lancs. Mr. Henry Littler, archi- 
tect, County Offices, Preston. 


SCOTLAND.— May Wire e OF the reconstruction of the farm- 
house on Caputhall, 1} mile from. Livingston station on the 
Bathgate Railway. Messrs. Dagleish & Bell, 1 Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh, 


SCOTLAND.—May 21.—For alterations and repairs to farm- 
steading, Wester Alves; the erection of cottages at Wester 


Messrs, 


Alves ; and alterations and repairs to farm-house and steading, 
Wester Alves. Messrs. A. & W. Reid & Wittet, architects, 
Elgin. 


SCOTLAND.—May 23.—For additions to farm offices at 
Bridgefoot, Wardhouse, Aberdeen. Mr. John Craigen, solicitor, 
193 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


SCOTLAND.—May 23.—For the erection of joint isolation 
hospital for the upper district of Banffshire and burghs of 
Dufftown and Aberlour at Dufftown. Mr. Charles C. Doig, 
architect, Elgin. 

SCOTLAND.—May 25—For additions to the cottages at 
Glencorse and Loganlea, Edinburgh. Mr. E. C, Carse, archi- 
tect, 38 Leith Walk, Edinburgh. 


SEIGHFORD.— May 20.—For the restoration of St. Chad’s 
Church, Seighford, Stafford. Mr. W. D. Carée, architect. 


SHEFFIELD.—For the erection of shops and houses at 
Walkley. Mr. W. J. Taylor, architect, Bank Street, Sheffield. 


For the erection of Wesleyan church buildings, | 


SILLOTH.—For the erection of business premises at Silloth, 
Cumberland. Mr. Geo. Armstrong, architect, 24 Bank Street, 
Carlisle. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—May 18.—For erecting the superstructure 
of the new electricity-supply station on the Western Shore. 
Mr, R. R. Linthorne, town clerk, Municipal Offices, South- 
ampton, 

STOKE GABRIEL.—May 20 —For alterations and additions 
to the Church House inn, Stoke Gabriel, near Totnes. Mr. 
W. F. Tollit, architect, Totnes. 


TILBURY Docks.—May 26.—For the erection of a school 
for 400 boys and a caretaker’s house at Tilbury Docks, Essex. 


James Thompson, architect, 12 St. Vincent’s Road, 
Southend-on-Sea. 


WALES.—May 18.—For the erection of a cottage hospital 
at Tredegar, Mon. Mr. EA. Johnson, architect, Merthyr. 


_ WALES.—May 19 —For the erection of a church in Holton 
Road, Barry Dock. Mr. Geo. E. Halliday, architect, Cardiff. 


WALES. — May 20.— For altering and renovating Bethel 
Baptist church, King Street, Blaenavon. Mr. Geo. C. Hillard, 
architect, Market Chambers, Abertillery. 


WALES.— May 21.—For the construction of new lavatories, 
fire staircases, &c., providing and fixing new eaves, gutters, 
down spouts and various other works at the workhouse, 
Bangor Road, Conway. Mr. T. B. Farrington, architect, 
Trinity Square, Llandudno. 

WALES.—May 21 —For the erection of a house and shop 
at Caerphilly. Mr. Rees Williams, draper, Taff’s Well. 


2.—For the erection of a farm-house at 
Penymynydd, about two miles from Pyle station. Mr. Howells, 
Penymynydd. 

WALES. —May 23.—For extensions and repairs at Taber- 
nacle chapel, Pontardawe, Mr. Charles S. Thomas, architect, 
63 Wind Street, Swansea. 

WALES.—May 23.—For the erection of three houses, with 
outbuildings, boundary and retaining-walls, and alterations and 
additions to other houses at Hopkinstown, Pontypridd. Messrs. 
Lewis & Morgan, architects, Pontypridd. 

WALES.—June 24.—For the erection of the superstructure 
and other works for the new lunatic asylum at Whitchurch, near 
Cardiff. Messrs. Oatley & Skinner, architects, Edinburgh 
Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 


| ELECTRIC 


'HMYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


FINEST “ HYDRO 
OTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHERWELEL. 


Catalogues Free, 


THER 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.), 


_ ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


THE LIMMER 


|ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


ESTAB.] LIMITED, (1871. 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
“LIMMER, LONDON.” | 2147 
London Wall. 


a 
ForM or BLoew 


(COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 


Construction. ape By Its use 


alone can any 
Bullding be rendered 
Absolutely Safe from Fire. 


HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS: 
TOWNWMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS|s Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 
| RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, | 


Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. | ~ 2% 


+ ao x » Xa 2, 
| goers ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. id 2, Be %a Org 
Ac’ ate dp» @ 
* Foo He WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. Bigg hn %, 
wi%p' For % LARGEST STEAM WELL-BoRING TooLs IN THE KINGDOM. Ny On 


| 73. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON ; 
Vol LXVIII. of ‘THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in*Cloth. Price 12s.° 6d. 


and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


MINETT & GO. 


SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


Mouldings worked to any Design 
at Lowest. possible Rates, 
Scaffold Boards Cut, Cornered, and 
Hooped with Iron at very Low Rates. 
Prices on Application. 
PLOUGH BRIDGE, 


ROTHERHITHE 


(Adjoining Surrey Commercial Docks). 
TELEPHONE 521 Hop. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMEN’ PAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three ce nturies. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and e« ynbines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 

For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDONSTONE QUAR RIES, Corby, KETTERING. 
a 
HOT WATER, 
High and Low 


HEATING ‘esc 


ALFRED GRINDROD & CO., 
WEST sT., SHEFFIELD. 
Telephone No. 2740. 


‘1L WORK GUARANTEED. VENTILATING 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


“(SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


|The remov able Lead Cap and “‘Self-Locking” Steel Bar 


are special features that no other systems possess, 
Requires no Nuts, F Boits, Screws, or Packing. 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Guaranteed 5 Years, 


19 


WALES.—May 25.—For the erection of a villa, ten houses 
and one shop at Bedwas. Mr. G. L. Watkins, architect, 
Station Terrace, Caerphilly. 

WALES.—May 25.—For the erection of forty-two houses at 
Caerphilly. Mr. G. L. Watkins, architect, Station Terrace, 
Caerphilly. 

WARWICK.— May 18.—For the erection of nurses’ accom- 
modation, extensions to wards and a porter’s lodge at the 
Warwick joint hospital Mr. F. P. Trepess, architect, 
1 Church Street, Warwick. 

WEST DRAYTON.—For the erection of a steel-foundry at 
West Drayton, Middlesex. Messrs. Tapp & Jones, surveyors, 
t Prince’s Street, Great George Street, Westminster. 

WICKHAM MARKET.—May 30.—For stripping-off the old 
lead, recasting same and repairing and re-covering the spire of 
Wickham Market Church, Suffolk. Mr. John S. Corder, archi- 
tect, Wimborne House, Ipswich. 

WOOLWICH.—May 21.—For the erection of a public library 
on a site adjoining 230 High Street, Plumstead. Mr. Frank 
Sumner, borough engineer, Maxey Road, Plumstead. 

WORKINGTON.—May 18.—For the erection of a public 
library. Mr. W. A. Mellom, architect, City Chambers, York. 

WYKE.—May 21.—For the erection of seven houses at Carr 
House Gate, Wyke, Yorks. Mr. Raymond Berry, architect, 
Commercial Street, Halifax. 


In honour of the King’s visit to Scotland the premises of 
the Jeading business houses, clubs and banks in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow have been decorated by Messrs. Defries. On the 
occasion of the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales, Hull 
was gaily decorated, the principal part of the work having been 
executed by Messrs. Defries, of London, At Victoria, where 
the ceremony of unveiling the late Queen’s statue took place, 
an artistic floral canopy was provided beneath which the Prince 
and Princess took up their position. Velvet drapery fringed 
with gold hung in graceful festoons from the edge of the 
canopy, Prince of Wales’s plumes being fixed at intervals in the 
design. The standard supporting the structure was covered 
with garlands interspersed with Tudor roses. The Hull 
Exchange, the leading banks, insurance companies -and hotels 
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TENDERS. 


ACTON. 
For the erection of the Central schools for the School Board: 
for Acton. Messrs. EDWARD MoNnsoN & SONS, archi- 
tects to Board, Acton Vale, W., and 22 Buckingham. 


Street, Adelphi, W.C. Quantities by Mr Pl te we 
MILLER, Dartmouth Street, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
Barker & Co." . ‘ : : £31,500 0 0 
B. E. Nightingale ‘ : P ; 29,300 0 © 
an Son A 28,967 0 Oo 
Godson & Sons : 28,846 0 0 
Wall c& Cones ; 28,647. 0 1) 
Kellett & Sons 28,1co. 0 @ 
* Patman & Fotheringham 28,0co 0 © 
Lole & Lightfoot 27,957 0.16 
Dorey & Co. . : 27,300 0 O 
Braid, Pater-& Co, « - | 27,000" (Grae 
Walter Wallis. . /26,999- 0: @ 
Dearing & Son ~ 20973) Guee 
H. Lovatt 26,750 0 6 
Gough & Co. . 26,734 0 0 
W. Blackburn . 26,650 0 '® 
W. J. Renshaw 26,296 0 oO 
Galbraith Bros. 26,295 0 Oo 
Hadley & Sons 26,000 0 O 
Willcock & Co., Wolverhampton *, 25,685 0.0 
Architect’s estimate i © 27,150) Omne 


* Accepted subject to the sppro bel of the Board of Edu¢ation,. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
For providing two Lancashire boilers and a tank, and fixing 
same at the new hospital. Messrs. JOHN EATON, SONS & 
CANTRELL, architects, Stamford Street, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 
TINKER, SHENTON & Co., Hyde, near Manchester (accepted). 


BARROW-IN-FURNHESS. 


For supply of cast-iron pipes in connection with the Duddon 
water-supply scheme. 


Accepted tenders. 


were also decorated by Messrs. 


Defries, 
recently been appointed decorative illuminators to the Prince 
of Wales in addition to their appointment to H.M. the King. 


who have quite Hannay & Clarke 


J. Aird & Sons, for laying pi pipe track, some 
16 miles in length : : Paes . 


. £42,305 0 GF 


26,471 OO 4 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports | 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 


Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. cosa Specifi- 


cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 p 


OLDAGRES & CO., 62 CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 
Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x9" x5”, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1091 z Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘ “Oldacres, London.”’ 


haf SALTER & CO. 


SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
Flat Roofs, Basement and other 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphalte 
ing Work. All communications to 
587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON. W. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREB’ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Goiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant. Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares Drawing Paper, Canvas. Panels. &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS, 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London —Great New St., Fleet St., E.C, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 
TT. 


A. HARRIS, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop, 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 


INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
“DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 


GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 
ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 


Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


« London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
' Depot—L. & W.-W. Railway, Broad Street, YO OS 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kindg), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up 
7dinches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


’| POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Barve 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. — 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, London.” — 
SS 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires heer 
Telegrams, ‘““FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.”’ i 


VAUGHTON, 


GOTHIC WORKS, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Makers of Presentation 
Keys and Trowels. 


Arehitects’ own Designs 
Carried out. 


MAYORS’ CHAINS. CASKETS. 
Masonie Jewels. 
COLF MEDALS. BADCES. 


CHALLENGE SHIELDS 
AND CUPS. 


LIsts FREE. DESIGNS GRATIS. 


Vonage LXVIII. OF THE rE 
Fandsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, peop 128 60. 
fice: Imperial Buildings, ‘Ludgate Oircus, 


> 
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ATCHAM. BOWERHAM. 
(For the erection of nurses’ home and for alteration at the work- | For erection of an hotel. Messrs. HARRISON, HALL & 
house, including fire-escape bridges and staircases, bath- MOoRE, architects, Church Street, Lancaster. 
rooms, &c. Mr, A. B. DEAKIN, architect, 12A Pride Hill, Masons. 
Shrewsbury, W. Mashiter £2 050°1-0s 90 
Escape stairs, &c. T. Kitchen 2;¥22 71. 7: 
i. Price : : F £955 Gy} fe R. L. Dilworth . : : : : E 2, ,107 46° “oO 
Pace 930 O oO J. Thoms & Sons. : : : : : 1,966 18 4 
T. Morris & Sons 885 oOo oO R. Thompson : : : : 1,850 0 oO 
G. Bullock : ‘ S55 70N.0 T. Mawson & Son . 770 112016 
Gethin & Co. : . S450 0.0 Exors., OF W. HARRISON (accebted ) %768 » (0) .O 
Treasure & Son . $34," 0-10 Joiners 
G. H. BICKERTON, Shrewsbury (ace cepted) . SER Ono Wright & Sons. 66406 
Nurses hone. W. Knowles 584 o c 
iT. Pace 698 o o W. Parkinson 569 17 6 
A. G. Roberts 692 12 oO W. Huntington & Sons 555 0 0 
W. Harris 679° 15 0 W. Richardson’s Exors. 541 3. 9 
G. Bullock 627,00 A. Vipond. 5301 7O9.0 
H. Price : 234,070 J. H. Brear 491 16 7 
G. H. BICKERTON, Shrewsbury (accepted) GLOahO a0 SHAW & SON, Lancaster (accepted) . 490 0 oO 
- Treasure & Son . ; 606° 30).0 ; 
Gethin & Co. ; 595 0 0 ee ee Slaters and plasterers. iter 
us NEO ST EVR) Be, T. Cross & SONS, Lancaster (accepted) 399 5 oO 
PLaverk ot . 282 If II 
. BICESTER. ; ¢ Biaiie, 
For the construction of a borehole, pumping pit, &c , at Gowell Calvert & Heald 350 0 0 
farm, Bicester. Mr.. EDGAR F. WILSON, surveyor. J. B. Kitchen 349 Poe 
J. Aldridge . pak : : ‘ £894 Io “oO J. Taylor . 343 Il 6 
Le Grand & Sutcliff SAT a 3 9 Harrison & Moser S40 FF 4 
Fenton, Son & Joyce . 333 15 Oo W. Abbott 319 0 0 
Eastell & Son 325 ey C. H. Whittle 318 0 'o 
C. Isler & Co. 292 12 0 H. P. Calvert 313 0. .0 
E. Timmins & Sons. 291 Ir 3 Rushton & Pinch ; ‘ Piao 4) O.0 
Duke & Ockenden 245; ROC. R. P. WILSON, Lancaster (accepted ) ; fb 305050. 1.0 
J. T. Hymas E 232 12 6 
J. THOM, Patricroft, Manchester. (accepted ) 215 10 oO Painters. 
J. Taylor 54 8 Oo 
: A. Warbrick 50 15 6 
BIRMINGHAM. E. C. Parr, Lancaster (accepted) 49 15 II 
For alterations and additions to Holy Trinity vicarage, Bor- 
desley. Mr. EDWARD P. LAYCOCK, architect, 26 Arundel 
Square, N. BRIGHTON. 
Mills & Co. . - £696 o o| For installing electric light at the Aquarium. 
A. C. HUGHES, ‘Birmingham (accepted) 67350:7.0 G. V1RGO, 40 Edward Street (accepfed) £895 .2° 0 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
| Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
isphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


5. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
See LON ILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.H. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK- JW 


AKE TI THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 


; 
| For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


'HARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 
| BACK NUMBERS. 


‘wing to the demand for the Cathedral 
Series, all Numbers previous to 
October 3, 1902, are now charged 
cat 6d. each. 


GILBERT WOOD & GO@., Ltd., 


Publishers, ‘‘The Architect,” 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.O. 


OXYLIN Fibrous Plaster 
DECORATIONS. 


CORNICES READY for FIXING from 64d. foot. 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 
ESTIMATES FOR SPEOIAL WORK. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 


A LIST of ART PLATES: 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & Co. LTD., 
Imperial Buildings. Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


Chancery Lane, W.C. 


H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 


Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, | 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co, 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY). 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
_ SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zino 
throughout. 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture. 
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ie: &., forw: arded on 
application. 


Tele. Address 
‘Ventilator, Halifax.”’ 


REG. No. 321530. 


London Office : 7 Qualitv Court, | 


| Zo) WARMING 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


‘Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coach-houses, &c. 


ESTABLISHED 
1581 


Every description of r Amaia laid and supplied. 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET 
LONDON, S.E 


CONTRACTOR TO JSecaag: 
/H.M. GOVERN MENT. 6% 
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SUPPLEMENT 
- BRISTOL. CLACTON.. 
For the enlargement of Chester Park schools, Fishponds, | For the erection of Board schools in Holland Road. ‘ 
Bristol. Dupont & Co. . : . 3 ; , £7,120 0:20; 
Builder. J. T. Ward : ’ : at ieee , 75 1G0 (Oo: 
G. Daltry . : ; ‘ ; ; z £499" offs) H. Everett & Son. : ; 5 ; « 7,000 0:46 
- E. Walters 4 4 . A : : 4,060 0 O S.F. Halliday . ; : : ; : . 6,967 Torse 
S. Williams. ; , ; 5 : §1teS{005. 40 1,0 H. W. Gladwell . . . : . -. 6875) Fe 
HVA. orsen iy. ; : ‘ j : F 13,001 410-10 Hammond & Son . : . . . . -6,813 OD 
J. E. B. James . : : : ; ; pe Sty/ Sepa tse i) HaRorters. : : ; : ; . 6725 oe 
R. Wilkins & Sons . . : : : - 3,649 0 0} F. & E Davey, Ltd. ‘ : : : . 6,617 ongee 
A.) bloven i). : ; : : : 2/ .3;4900-0--0 |) OH. smiths : ; 7 ; 5 : .. (6,565 Ome 
E. Clarke . : : 4 ; : ; - 13,4460 -0 0 EK. West. 4 . : : 4 : . 6,463" 'o ae 
E.sLoves ; ; 5 : ; 5 i 419 205 OC Ellis & Turner . ; ’ ; . : . 6,460.0: 50m 
C.A. Hayes. ' : ‘ : : PEGG 67 207.0 Myall & Upson ; ; = ima , . 6,400,906 
G. Humphreys . P : , : es 25 ONO 0 J. McKay (accepted ) : : : ; « - 6,300. 70 em 
J. BROWNING, Bristol (a accepted). . : sigs 2207 0:0 CLEATOR MOOR. 
Plumber. For raising roof, making an additional storey and erecting — 
A. W. Hawley . : i : 5 : : 368 oO oO additicnal out-premises at 79 High Street, Cleator Moor,. 
Slade & Bridgman . stevens , : : 365 0 oO Cumberland, 
A.‘S. Scull : : : ; , ; gS 33510" “oO H. Tilbeck . . ; £166 Te 
SH. Weaver ins : ; 3 ‘ ; ie 3 TO MROL 10 CHAPPEL & SON, Moor Row (accepted) ; . 554 16% 
J. E°B; James. 5 c : : : ; 210),0)0 
A. E. Wilkins . , , ; ‘ 3 ; 2186.0: 10 : ete AS 
G. F. Tuckey . : ; , : : ¢ 309 0 0 For the construction of sewage-disposal works. 
J. Wallner eSons : 305. 60 J. Byrom, Bury, Lancs (accepted) . : - £35,473 1 ae 
A. & J, TUTCHER, Bristol (accepted ) ; ; 80210 70 DEWSBURY. 
BRIDGWATER. For the erection of two semi-detached residences in Birkdale 
For sewerage works and the construction of a septic tank in Road, Dewsbury. Messrs. JOHN KIRK & SON, archi- 
connection therewith. Mr. W. A. COLLINS, engineer, tects, Dewsbury. 
120 West Street, Bridgwater. , J. Crossl ae an 
. Crossley, jun., Crackenedge Lane, mason. 
ee : ao ae i a a i E. Chadwick & Sons, Staincliffe, joiner. 
Ae Webs oe , ‘ : : : ; : 223 0.%O J. Shepley, Northgate, plumber. 
FS Cee ee aR NE OE NE OP's emomek oe rq ee T. Brear & Son, Sharpe Street, slater. 
: ; é f E. Richardson, Marriott Street, plasterer. 
BES Bridgwater (accepted ) : : Pe hate M. Ramsden, Victoria Road, painter. 
CANTERBURY. 


For outside painting, &c., at the Beaney Institute. Mr. Ves terme Fe) aa 
ARTHUR C. TURLEY, city surveyor, Guildhall Street, | For painting the public lamps and rail fences within the district 


Canterbury. of the Soothill Nether Council. Mr. H. WARD, surveyor, ° 
J. Dutton : ‘ : : 5 ; 2 A th Se, Earlsheaton, near Dewsbury. 
fF, E. Crouch. : SEAT OW O J: Dutton; > .. ; ; : ; : : £38 1902 
G. BROWNING, St. George's Place, Canterbury J. R. Fozard . ; : - . 316 17 fo 
(accepted) . : 4 ’ : ; , 7030-10 ™0 E, OLDROYD, Earlsheaton (accepled) . : . Ibsth ae 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
ry shief fice, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND, : 


“impermeable” Concrete Paving 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. 


ARTIFICIAL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Window- 
pip eenee &&. Fireproof Floors and Stairs. — 


D is FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
i WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
5 INSECT-PROOF. a 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards, . For LAYING oN Jorsts. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES 
Damp and DEADENS SouND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 


American Maple Flooring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. _, 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, NW. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross.. Telegraphic Address, ‘* Veneer, Landon.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ESH WINNING. | HUDDERSFIELD. 
For the erection of a Wesleyan Methodist minister’s house, | For the erection of twenty-three dwelling-houses in Longwood 
Esh Winning, co. Durham. Mr. H. T. GRADON, architect, Gate and Prospect Street, Longwood. Mr. J. BERRY, 
22 Market Place, Durham. architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 
G. T. Manners. ; - : - : aT, laze OO 
Seis Hall. _. ; : . : mes. eons Accepted tenders. 
Draper & Son . ; F : ‘ : eri,043, OF Oo J. Haigh & Sons, Golcar, mason. 
G.C. Young . ‘ : : f , aMelts35-19: 6 C. Ainley, Crosland Moor, joiner. 
J. G. Bradley. : : ; : : “i, Olas... 0 T. Armitage, Huddersfield, plumber. 
J. Rosson, Waterhouses (accepled after re- J. Walker & Sons, Slaithwaite, plasterer and painter. 
viston) . é : : : ; : : 940 0 O Pickles Bros., Huddersfield, slater, 
J. E. Dyson, Lindley, concreter. 
HARROGAT2. 
For Presteridg two shops, Cold Bath Road, and one cottage in 
Valley Mount. Mr. JOHN C. CLARK, architect, 42 Station HYDE. 
Parade, Harrogate. For taking-d da RE te 
g-down and rebuilding the Queen’s hotel. Messrs. 
F, & W. BARKER, Pannal, Harrogate (accepted). £75 0 0 JouN Eaton, Sons & CANTRELL, architects, Stamford 
Street, Ashton-under- Lyne. 
HOLLINGBOURNE (KENT). Accepted tenders. 
For the repair and erection of way- posts. S. Robinson & Sons, Hyde, near Manchester, builder. 
W. T. CROUCHER (accepled) . . . . £19 12 9] G. H. Coop, Ashion-under-Lyne, plumber, painter and glazier. 
HOLLOWAY. 
For renovation and repairs to St. David’s Church. Mr. IRELAND. 
EDWARD 12 LAYCOCK, architect, 26 Arundel Square, N. For painting the workhouse, Stranorlar, 
J. Langham. : ‘ C . - £1,099 0 Oo J. McManus, Letterkenny . : : : L208 07 CO 
DOVE Bros. (accepted) : : : : : KORe LOR O 
Move & Co.. — . 3 i ; ; : 595 Q@ Oo 
MeeGcole 3.  . é : : : é - 53ta.02 0 KING’S LYNN. 
HORNSEA. For ae eae uses new roofs at the Lynn Arms, 
For the erection of two shelters at Hornsea, near Hull. Mr. ripe CE Re ee lad pe eae DSN aca Ttects 
: 16 Railway Road, ars: S roi 
W. E. WARBURTON, surveyor, Public Rooms, Hornsea. Bardell Bros. £128 eG 
F. Bilton. : : : ‘ : -£285 0. oO Werone us: ; ‘ ; : 126 15 0 
4 Ag Pee. 268.01 0 Tash, Langley & Co, ee ke eL2O LO" © 
olsel ~ Boi 12° E. Knape ; SHG Oo 
J. O. PICKERING, "Eastgate, Hornsea (accepted ) 195 0 0 J. w. Ciikaaee amet ae & 5S "4. > 
R. Melton . : : : : : : 100) 0 
HOUNSLOW. J. Medwell . ‘ : : 5 : t 2 O35 10.0 
For the construction and sewering of six roads on the Warren Lawn & Allflat . : P : : : 3 2074-5) 6 
estate -Mr.. W.-A. DAVIES, engineer, Town Hall S. Thurston. : : » 05.0 0 
Chambers, High Street, Hounslow, A. F. FOREMAN, King’s Lynn (accepted ) : an. S2y 4. 0 
R. SWAKER, Whitton (accepted) / » L483 .& 0 W. F. Smith (withdr awn) . : : , 9 ORO 
ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY BALDWINS L 


TESTED QUARANTEED” 


E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 

THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO., Ltd. 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


GALV? GORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 


TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 
IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


WRITE FoR PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES. 


DHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


_ VAL-DE-TRAVERS 
X0GK ASPHALTE PAVING 


Sole Licensees for Yorkshire District. 


CEORCE CREENWOOD & SONS, 


onerete & Rock Asphalte Paving Contractors, 
NEW BRUNSWICK STREET, HALIFAX. 
OOMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED. 
| ALL WORK GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES FREE. 
sleg. Address, ‘‘CONCRETE, HaLirax.’ Telephone No. 300. 


ve HELLIWELL 


‘*PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
2: OFFICE1 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S W- 


T. MEDWAY) 


CM. 
ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 


| 
. 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR a 


GALVYANIZERS 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS OF ALL |KINDS OF 
DIRECT COUPLED  TRONW ORK. 

| ELECTRIC LIFTS. TANKS & CISTERNS. 

HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR> CONDONTOETIONS 


HAND POWER. 5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


[May 15, 1903. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LEWISHAM. NEW MILLS. 
For whitewashing and painting at the union infirmary, 282 High | For telescoping gasholder, with outer lift, 63 feet diameter by 
Street, S.E. 20 feet deep, with guide framing. 
Hall& Son. . aye eae brainer pas £432 7 0 R. er: DEMPSTER, LTD., Manchester (accepted) £550 0 o 
Harvey, Conie & Co. ‘ : ALS EAOenO weiriie 
Sees Jones . : a © © | For the construction of about 1,500 feet of new surface-water 
. a SSG: a iB : sewer, together with manholes, gullies, &c. Mr. F. J, 
rave me kG RAYNER, surveyor, Newhaven, 
B Glanbelde 500) Bcekco | |) 
R. Athey . 193° 10% 0 H Ghaiabes 631. 6mm 
J. MITCHELL, Deptford (accepted) 170: 0.0 D EL Porter. Grge ; 
LOWER CUMBERWORTH. R. W. Swaker ; ; ; ‘ i ., 610° Omg 
For pulling-down and rebuilding the Foresters’ Arms inn, Peerless, Dennis & Co. 578 ome 
Lower Cumberworth. Messrs. J. B. ABBEY & SON, archi- E. H. King . : ‘ (se ae . 573 18 
tects, 34A New Street, Huddersfield. Cooke Go. z ; : : : 3 564 15 I 
Accepted tenders. Roberts &Co. .. . ee 
H. Wood, Shepley, mason. | AN (Sanita : | 398 12 ae 
J_ Holmes & Sons, Denby Dale, joiner. REDMAN Bros., Newhaven (accepted) . «+ 320 on 


G. Lindley & Sons, Shepley, plumber. 
T. Longbottom & Sons, Lockwood, plasterer and slater. 
iE Macdonald, Denby Dale, painter. 


MERTON PARK. 

For the erection of seven pairs of semi-detached houses in 
Wilton Crescent, Wimbledon, for Merton Park Estate 
Company, Ltd. Mr. H. G. QUARTERMAIN, architect, 
Merton, Surrey. Quantities by Mr. W. W. DEARLE, Broad 
Street House, New Broad Street, E.C. 


W. Johnson & Co, deta - £14,499 
Bulled & Co. . ‘ ods 307, 
Duncan Stewart & Son . 14,20c 
Smith & Son, Ltd. 13,397 


Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd, 

Garrett & Son ; 

W.H. Lorden & Son, . 

J. BURGES & SONS, Wonise Road, Wimble- 
don (accepted ) 


13,250 
12,978 
12,222 


OEOTOLOTO.o © 
0:0 0 0-0 6' 0 


II,200 0 oO 


e e 


MORTLAKE, 
For erecting three houses. Mr. WILLIAM H. BURT, architect, 
10 Bush Lane, Cannon Street, E C. 
J. A. STAYNER (accepted ) uh 3950: 0.0 


For erecting three houses. -Mr. WILLIAM H. BuRT, architect, 
to Bush Lane, Cannon Street, E.C. 


J. A. STAYNER (accepied ) wf 1,470 0" 0 


For the erection of a public convenience at the corner of Dis-— 4 


‘ NORWICH. : 
For the erection and maintenance for six months of two blocks — 

of workmen’s dwellings in Angel Road, one to comprise 
twelve dwellings arranged in flats, the other to comprise — 
four self-contained dwellings. Mr. ARTHUR E. COLLINS, © 


architect. 
TL. HeGils ; : . £2,167 0 (ame 
F. R. Hipperson . : : : 5 . 1,985 AiG 
J. Youngs & Son —. - - : : » 1,950 03am 
J..S. Smith : ; ee ; ; - 1,875 Og 
Burton & Son : ; 5 . 1,838 12 3 
W. J. Hannant. i : 5 : ‘ 1,831 0 mm 
A.C. Taylor . : é : : : . 1,830 0 ame 
Lincoln & Bush ‘ ‘ : ‘ : . 1,822 000mm 
S. Chapman & Son , ; : s ; » 1,799. 0 ame 
Southgate Bros. : : ; 5 Z . 1,770:-@3Gue 
H.C. Greengrass . 1,740 @ Cae 
A. D. Bopy & Son, ‘Norwich (accepled) . 1,730. 0 Gam 


tillery Street and Dereham Road. Mr. ARTHUR E. 
COLLINS, city engineer. e 
J. S. Smitu, City Road (accepted) . : - 4193 0 0 “ 


For erection of twelve tenement buildings in Angel Road. 


Bopy & SON, Norwich (accepted ), about £2,009. - 


TH MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS 
gs BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN ; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON R 
| a a Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London."' LONDON, E.C. Telephone, 274 as mn 


CR 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


cee S ag ALFRED W ALKER _" SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, W. "i 
Leeds. Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. Aaduemts 


sy 


CONTRACTORS FOR aes SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, 


GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, 
EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, 

Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). af 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, Gonercian ra 


FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, ae, 


OF THE COUNTRY. 


Aa | 1) SAW MILLS, 


| = i STONE YARDS, 


SELF-SUSTAINING HAND-POWER FOUNDRIES, 
TRAVELLER, CONTRACTORS’ YARDS, 


In sizes from ¥% to 10 tons. WORKSHOPS CENERALLY. 


For use in 
TIMBER YARDS, 


VAUGHAN & SON, LTD., Royal ron Works, West Corton, MANCHESTER. | 


Papp “VAUNTING, MANCHESTER.” 


Travelling Cranes 


Also Makers of 
OVERHEAD ELECTRIC 


CRANES, : 
OVERHEAD ROPE 2 
A 
OVERHEAD pp ae si ae CIRDER TROLEEY CRANE, 
é Ls = 
CRANES. n sizes from 8 cwts, to 5 tons. . 


Telephone, 5113 OEN as 


REFINED BITUNMEN. 


Bradshaw & Co., 


LONDON : 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. | 


PORTSMOUTH: 
E. Bradshaw & Son, 
322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. 


BRISTOL: 
Cc. Bradshaw & Son, 
Chapel Street, St. Philips Marsh, 


b 
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£U PPLEMENT 
PADDINGTON. aired ROCHDALE, 
For sewerage and other drainage works, with manholes, &c, | For the erection of two bridges in ferro-concrete over the river 


in Bishop’s Road and Porchester Square and Terrace. Spodden. 


Mr. E. B. B. NEWTON, surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington. D. JonEs & Co., Park Lane, Leeds (accefted ). 
E. Young & Co. . : : . PLIORTY 3 
D. R. Paterson - 629-8 8 SAFFRON WALDEN. 
E. alae ~ “ee . B35 O° ©} For supplying and laying complete of about 1,1co square yards 
B, Nowe a bee O concrete z7# sifu paving, 520 square yards tar paving, 
C. Ford 9984S. 00 970 yards lineal York kerb, with granite sett channels 


Lowe’s Sanitary Engineering and Patent Pipe and crossings complete. Mr. A. H. FORBES, borough 


Joint Co., Ltd. . : ‘ ; : 576 19 4 surveyor 
W. Neave & Son, Bannister Road* . 443 0 0 J eecerein £772 0 0 
* Recommended for acceptance. Wallisig Tung?” ‘ : : ; ; ‘ os 14 9 
For sewerage and other drainage works in Clarendon Gardens, Grounds & Newton . : . . : H3724 13-9 
W. Mr. E. B. NEWTON, borough surveyor. STUART’S GRANOLITHIC STONE CO, Millwall 
C. Ford - ‘ 7 : - : - . £697. o-O (accepted ) . : é : F182 19) os 
R. Ballard . : - - 67g. OC Bateman & Sons 700 15 oO 
Davis & Bennett . ‘ 598 O O Goddard & Co. : 680 2 9 
W. Neave & Son. 468 oO O Crouch Valley Brick Co. 665 oO oO 
D. R. Paterson . 465 4 5 G. Burgoyne , G11 One 7 
mb. oberts*  . : : : : é 415 0 O 
* Recommended for acceptance. SALOP. 
For the erection of eight semi-detached villas, Newport, Salop, 
PORTISHEAD. for Mr. J. C. Brown, Shakespeare hotel, Newport, and ten 
For sewerage works in Down Road for the Urban District houses for the Fountain of Peace Lodge, Newport, Salop. 
Council. Mr. MyLes MORLEY, architect and surveyor, Charlton 
W. Thomas . f : : 2 j . £89 10:0 House, Wellington, Salop. 
J. COLES (accepted : . : : ’ 50 0 0 Eight villas. 
Treasure & Son : : : . £2,998 oO oO 
. PRESTON. Thomas Healey hee TOON. 28 O 
For the construction of a new skew masonry and brick bridge, Waugh & Son . 2,750" OF ..0 
24 feet between parapets and io-feet span, with the A. Roper . ae ey . . . . 7/'2;7001''G' O 
approaches thereto, and diversion of the stream to carry G. J. MUIRHEAD, Newport, Salop (accepted) . 2,597 17 5 
the secondary road from Carr House Green to Wood- Stretton & Gibson : : : ; win, Goae as 
plumpton, Lancs, over the Woodplumpton Brook, W. Skelthorne . . ‘ . 2,591 Oo O 
R. HALL, Forton, near Garstang, Lancs (ac- Ten houses. 
cepted ) . te. 5 SAU EVG SUZ 11 Treasure & Son 2,850 9 0 
. Thomas Healey 2,539 16 II 
For the erection of a stone basé fora bandstand, Avenham A. Roper 2,520 0 O 
é : 52 
Park, Preston, Lancs. Whittingham 2,400 0 O 
T. & R. Couey, Fletcher Road (accepted ) HeLTAZ YO 10 Stretton. & Gibson i 2,303 13. 0 
For street works in Tulketh Crescent and Poulton Street, W. Skelthorne . 4 A : : : a2 235 G 60 
Ashton. G. J. MUIRHEAD, Newport, Salop (accepted) . 2,195 11 4 
R. BASHALL, 3 Holstein Street (accepted) sats 15 O Waugh & Son . : ; : : : 7weto20 0.0 


Tu: BATH STONE FIRMS, L™. 


woorire, vooox BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. owe, weovsounve ann 
“OOLITE, PorTiano” = Head Offices: EESAMTITEER. tis" crosithor nono, rico 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


QUARRIES. 


gl® atin QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. 5 {u ne gee ane BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. £08 wa & cee COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. oot * a STOKE GROUND. 
: FARLEIGH DOWN. ext® wo sbtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. 
Registered BRADFORD. pe @ y PORTLAND, Reéisfered 


TRADE MARK. 


The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. 


TRADE MARK 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT?” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


TELEPHONE, POST OFFICE—NO. 4,258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE« CO. 


ARGHITEGTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


[o H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &c. 
HOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


i477 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Hist 00k) 
BK LAS K oF ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN “THE ARCHITECT” 
WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION TO 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD., IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, alte 
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SCOTLAND. 
For laying about 6,000 square yards of concrete pavement for 
the Denny Town Council. 
J. Millar, Falkirk, 3s. 3a. per yard. 
For the supply of galvanised wire racks for clothing store, for 
the Glasgow Parish Council. Messrs. MACWHANNELL & 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


[May 15, 1908, 


Received too late for Classification. 


LONDON. 

For the erection of public baths and waeihetces Old Kent 
Road, for the borough of Camberwell. Mr. E. HarpiInG 
PAYNE, architect, 11 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C, 
Quantities by Mr. R. C. GLEED. — 


ROGERSON, architects, 58 West Regent Street, Glasgow. Baths and Extra for 
J. BAXTER & SONS, 20 Catherine Street, Parlia- W. epee & Son Way aren 
mentary Road (accepted) - £456 I0 0 Balaam Brothers . » kA yoOD 1,100 
For furnishing and laying 280 yards or thereby of 3-inch iron B. Nightingale 44,509 2,200 
pipe from the West Port to Hawthorn Bank Mains, Shelbourne & Co.. 42,910 1,723 
Haddington.., G. Godson & Sons 42,354 736 
A. Runciman, Haddington 449 17. 0 W. J. Maddison 42,329 1,256 
A. Watson, Haddington a6. OF50 J. Shillitoe & Son. 42,270 ° 970 
Consideration postponed. E. Lawrence & Son » 41,975 998 
Battley, Sons & Holness « <QI,7e7. 1,119 
SOWERBY BRIDGE. C. Ansell ; . 41,500 999 
For extensions at. the Luddenden Foot gasworks, R. Jones & Son » , 41,035 oi: 
R. DEMPSTER &, SONS, Elland (accepted ). H. L. Holloway » 41,000 955 
Holliday & Greenwood 40,644 1,032 
WALES. W. Pattinson & Sons 40,133 1,068 
Bor the erection of shop premises in Cowbridze Road, Canton. J. Greenwood, Ltd. 40,086 oe 
Cardiff. Messrs. VEALL & SANT, architects, Cardiff, as ss 39999 1,500 
G. Couzens & Co. tescnve £1,300 2) at King & Son 39,792 1,266 
F. Small < 1,295 As albraith Bros. 39,675 1,426 
J. Allan 289 0 0 Kilby & Gayford . 39,633 1,220 
Melhuseheties. ir Sp ie A. N. COLEs, Plymouth * 37,433 1,630 
Tucker Bros 1:270)0*40 * Provisionally accepted. 
S. Shepton & Son 1,275.0 90 SIDMOUTH. 
J: Haines . ; 1,250 © © | For alterations and additions to the Knowle hotel, Sidmouth, 
W. T. Morgan . 125500 eC Devonshire. Mr. R. S. BALFOUR, architect. 
Blacker Bros. 1,230 0 ©| Kilby & Gayford £14 126 0 0 
W. Symonds & Co. 1,200 0 9 Holloway Bros ji ; 13,716 o ae 
A. W. Cadwallader . 1,170 0 %0 Cominisasone re 
; 3.300 0 O 
KNOX & WELLS, Cardiff (accepted ) . 1,523). 0250 J. Marsland & Sons : 13,295 © 6 
For additions to St. Margaret's House of Mercy, Roath, Stephens, Bastow & Co., Dae 12,886 0 0 
Cardiff. Messrs. VEALL & SANT, architects. J. Chessum & Sons F sign 12,880 0 7Ga 
S. SHEPTON & SON (accepted) . . £725 90 O STEPHENS & Sons, Exeter (accepted) 3 10,770 © 7GE 
No competition. W. E. Blake, Camberwell : 10,626 0 0 


For. erecting ten houses at Hengoed. Mr. P. VIVIAN JONES, 
architect, Hengoed. 
J. H. JAMES, 13 Kincraig Street, Cardiff, 1952. per house 


THE Wing Rural District Council have instructed Messe 
Elliott & Brown, civil engineers, Nottingham, to report upon 


_ (accepted ). the sewerage of Dagnall, Bucks. 7 
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Che B. 5 S. Folding Gate C0. 


19, 20 & 21, TOWER STREET, 
Upper Saint Martin’s Lane, LONDON, W.C. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._WORCESTER: CLOISTERS AND SOUTH 
TRANSEPT, 


CARVED OAK PULPIT AND SCREEN, ROTHBURY CHURCH, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


THE RAILWAY HOTEL, NORTHALLERTON, YORKS. 


CHICKSANDS PRIORY, SHEFFORD, BEDS THE ENTRANCE HALL. 


THE ‘‘CIL-REST” CASEMENT. 


WITH all the improvements that from time to time have been 
introduced in the designs of casement windows there has 
remained one objection that so far has not been successfully 
overcome, namely, the difficulty of cleaning them on the 
outside when so placed that it is necessary it should be done 
from inside the building. In the “Cil-rest” Reversible Case- 
ment, however, to which our attention has been recently 
drawn, by the adoption of a new principle in its construction 
this difficulty is not only obviated, but other advantages 
secured, while not in any way altering the character or appear- 
ance of the casement, as will be seen by the following brief 
description and illustration :— 

On the outer face and within the same sight line a third 
but skeleton frame is hung to the fixed frame, and to this 
frame at the other side the glazed frame is hung, on the inner 
edge of which a bolt is attached to fasten the two opening 
frames together. 

To clean the outer face of the glazed frame the casement is 
opened in the ordinary way ; the bolt is then drawn to release 
it from the hanging side of the: skeleton frame, and is carried 
along the sill, bringing the outer face towards the room. 
‘Besides enabling the casement to be reversed for cleaning, 
this extra frame provides a much-needed support to the 
outer edge of the glazed frame, and as the inner edge rests 
upon the sill it is held in a position that prevents any strain on 
the hinges, and renders sagging or dropping an impossibility. 
Further, as by its means the casement can be opened against 
the wind either right hand or left hand, so a considerable 
economy may be effected. In a three-light window are 
generally fitted two casements and one fixed light in the centre, 
the two outer opening from opposite sides of the fixed frames, 
so that one may be opened against the wind according to the 
direction from which it comes. By the use of the ‘“ Cil-rest” 


reversible casement if necessary one casement only need be 


placed in the centre, as it can be opened in either direction for 
ventilation, and enables the two fixed lights to be easily 


cleaned. 


A great recommendation for the adoption of these case- 
ments is their simplicity, and added to this the ease with which 
they and the adjoining lights can be cleaned, the absence of 
sagging and also saving in cost, they should meet with general 
approval, whilst the great support afforded by the skeleton 
frame enables them to be made in any width with perfect 
safety. They are made of any desired section, or can be 
adapted to existing casements, or the fittings supplied to fit 
wood casements, and are manufactured by the patentees, 
Messrs. Williams Bros. & Co, at their works, Kaleyards, 
Chester, and can be seen at their London showrooms, 81 Endell 
Street, W.C. These premises have been occupied for many 
years by Messrs. Pepper & Co., artists in stained glass, which 
business has now been acquired and iscarried on by Messrs. 
Williams Bros. & Co. 


_ IN the recent open competition in connection with the St. 
Mellons infectious diseases hospital, the assessor, Mr. P. Gordon 
Smith, placed the design of Mr. John Robt. Nichols, M.S. A., of 
Newhall Chambers, Newhall Street, Birmingham, first, and the 
Council at their meeting Jast week confirmed the assessor’s 
award, and instructed Mr. Nichols to meet the representatives 
of the Council and their medical officer of health in London for 
a conference with the assessor and the Local Government 
Board. 
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The « CEDRIC” Bedroom Set.—Solid Oak Fumed, with Oxidised Copper Handles; 5 ft. Wardrobe, 


3 ft. 6 in. Dressing Chest; 3 ft, 6 in. Washstand, Towel-Airer, and Two Rush Seat Chairs — complete 


£24 15s. 
Main Entrance 


Opposite Goodge Street. 


212-204 TOTTENHAM COURT RD., LONDON, W. 
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AN IMPROVED CONTRACTOR’S TRESTLE. | others by many public bodies, including those of Westminster, — 


AN undoubted improvement over the old-fashioned wooden York, Woolwich, Barnsley, Nottingham, Rochdale, Middles- 
trestle has been introduced by Messrs. Bradshaw & Co., of | borough, Ramsgate, Godalming, Maidstone, Southend-on-Sea, 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. _ Hove, Wandsworth, Chelsea and East London Waterworks, 


_and by numerous contractors. 


The new trestles, of which we give illustrations, are con- 


ANGLE IRON CONTRACTOR’S TRESTLE. 


structed of 14 inch b -16th-inch angle iron, and while 
being much stronger, light, rigid, Oc hae cheap. THE DIFFERDANGE BEAMS. 
They have other advantages, one of the most important being | wr have already explained some of the advantages arising 
the saving effected in freightage, cartae and storage, owing to f th f the Differd b Th nGnee 
their light weight and the small space they occupy when closed, | ‘70M Me USE OF Lhe Linerdange beams. kis one 
to bearing capacity, for, as we have pointed out, there is often 
a saving of depth, which is important in the eyes of an 
architect. From a purely scientific point of view, the principle 
adopted in them is remarkably economical. A correspondent 
informs us of his having the moments of inertia about each — 
axis per pound per foot of ordinary joists calculated. Similar 
calculations were made for the Differdange beam, The 
results show to what extent the metal has been distributed in 
the sections in order to give a high carrying capacity per 
pound of metal employed, .The results of this comparison 
show that the average carrying capacity of Differdange beams. 
compared with their weight is greater than that of standard 


OPEN. CLOSED, joists by 12} percent. when used as girders, and still more when 
One dozen when packed measure only 4 feet by 1 foot by used as stanchions, Obviously a still higher ratio of carrying 
44 inches, and 180 trestles weigh less than 30 cwt. power to weight of metal would be shown if Differdange 


Although only placed on the market during the present | beams were similarly compared with built-up girders and 
year they have already been extensively adopted, amongst | stanchions. a 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE additions to the St. William’s infectious hospital, 
Rochester, are being warmed and ventilated by means of 
-Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves with ornamental tiled 
sides by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

Mr. SAM DEARDS’s patent glass roofing has been lately 
adopted in the new School of Arts, Peterborough, the new 
drill hall, Chelmsford, the electric-power station and car-sheds 
at Bexley, Messrs. Homan & Rodgers s new works at Ware, and 
the electric-power station and car-sheds, Sheerness-on-Sea.. 
Mr. Deards has also extensive contracts for the War Office at 
Woolwich. 

Messrs. G. WOOLLISCROFT & SON, LTD, Hanley, Staffs, 
ask us to mention that they have opened an office and show- 
room at No. 33 Examiner Buildings, Strutt Street, opposite the 
Royal Exchange, Manchester. Mr. I. Richmond Dixon, of 
West Didsbury, has been appointed their representative, and 
will be in attendance at the showroom every Tuesday, or any 
other time by appointment. A clerk will always be in attend- 
ance. 

Messrs. WM. AuG’s GIBSON, LTD, electric, hydraulic and 
hand-power lift manufacturers, of Temple Bar House, 28 Fleet 
Street, inform us that among the recent contracts taken by the 
company are one electric passenger lift, one hydraulic pave- 
ment lift, one hand lift, for the Royal London Friendly Society’s 
large new building in Finsbury Square, E.C.; an electric 
passenger lift with complete push-button device for the Victoria 
Hospital, Chelsea; an electric passenger lift for Evelina 
Hospital; an electric passenger lift tor Home Hospitals 
Association, 16 Fitzroy Square; while among orders com- 
pleted are ten hydraulic passenger lifts and twenty-six service 
lifts at Coleherne Court, S W., and one electric passenger lift 
for Temple Bar House, 28 Fleet Street, E.C. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Cleethorpes District Council have adopted plans for 
new municipal offices. The cost of the buildings will be 5,600/., 
and the land 8932. 

FOUNDATION-STONES of a new Congregational church have 
been laid at Eastbourne. The new building will seat 750 
persons, and the estimated cost, including site, is 8,o00/. 


THE memorial-stones of the new Hospital for Women were 
laid on Tuesday on the site of the building at the corner of 
Connaught Road and Park Road West, Wolverhampton, by 
the Hon. Miss Wrottesley and Mrs. J. L. Gibbons. 

THE Mayor of Woolwich laid on Wednesday the foundation- 
stone of new municipal buildings for the borough. The site 
has cost 15,oco/, and the contract price for the buildings is 
50,0007, A prominent feature will be a clock-tower, 140 feet in 
height, having four faces, each to feet in diameter. 

THE Skegness Urban District Council have adopted the 
report of Messrs. Elliott & Brown, of Nottingham, upon the 
sewerage system, and have instructed them to prepare working 
drawings. The scheme embraces bacterial filters at the 
present sewage farm, new pumping station, and the drainage 
of the Seacroft estate. The estimated cost is 8,750/ 

THE foundation-stone of a new Episcopal church for 
Kelvinside, Glasgow, was laid on Saturday in Hyndland Road. 
The church, which is to be dedicated to St. Bride, will when 
completed take the place of the present wooden edifice. It 
will be of Gothic design, and contain seating accommodation 
for a congregation of 750. The cost, with enrichments, is 
estimated at about 25,000/. 

AT a provisional order inquiry held under the Private 
Procedure (Scotland) Act, sitting in Glasgow, the Glasgow 
Corporation granted authority to borrow 1,000,000/. extra in 
connection with the purification of the Clyde, the sum pre- 
viously granted by Parliament being 1,1c0,0oo/., thus exceeding 
the original estimate by 1,000,000/7. During the hearing, which 
occupied the attention of the Commissioners for four days, in 
which the leading counsel of the Scottish Bar were engaged, 
the Mersey and similar schemes in the West Riding of York- 
shire were instanced by Sheriff Guthrie for the objectors, but 
the Commissioners held these to be river pollution as against a 
purification scheme. 

To meet the increasing demands of Wesleyan Methodism 
on the Rotton Park side of Birmingham a new edifice has been 
erected in the City Road. The new building is a school and 
chapel, with six large rooms running parallel with the main 
building. The design is Free Gothic, and the building is 
substantially erected in red brick with stone dressings. It has 
an open-tinibered roof, with a solid wood-block floor. The 
present building is only a part of the scheme, and it is sO 
arranged that it may be enlarged from time to time. The 
present portion, which will seat 500 persons, will cost 3,oco/, 


MERRYWEATHER 


On Fires in Tall Buildings and Water Supply to Mansions. 
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*“PRESSURE AUGMENTOR.” 
tall buildings having fire mains where water pressure is too | 
weak to touch a fire on the upper floors. ‘Ihe “ Pressure | 
Augmentor” is the only remedy. 


MERRYWEATHER’S “CHUTE” FIRE ESCAPE.—The 
acknowledged simplest Fire Escape. For £10 you are | 
practically secure. | 


MERRYWEATHER’S INSPECTION OF FIRE APPLI- | 
ANCES by Experts who know their business. 


-“MERRYWEATHER’S PATENT METROPOLE FIRE HY-— 
| DRANTS.—Will not set fast. Occupies very little space. 

These Valves have been in use at the Hotel Métropole for 
| nearly 20 years, and have not cost 1d. for repairs. Architects | 
should call and see this Valve. | 
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IRE—ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Until now many householders have avoided Electric Light 


owing to damage from fire MERRY WEATHER & SONS are 
the pioneers of Safe Hl-ctric Lighting, their knowledge of fire 
prevention enabling them to combine highest efficiency with 
safety from fire. Write for Pamphlet. MERRY WEATHER’, 


65 Long Acre, W.C. 
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THE foundation-stone of the new church to be erected to 
the east of St. Swithin’s parish, at Lincoln, has been laid. The 
rapidly-increasing population in that part of the city was a few 
years ago met by the erection of a mission church, for which 
Mr. Alfred Shuttleworth contributed the funds. The accom- 
modation having become inadequate, Mr. Shuttleworth offered 
to build a new church at a cost of 8,oco/., and to give 5,000/. 
towards its endowment. The new building is to be designated 
All Saints Church, and it creates a new ecclesiastical parish, 
formed by Monk’s Liberty parish and part of St. Swithin’s 
parish. 

THE new reservoirs and filters in connection with the Crieff 
water extension scheme from Loch Turret, erected on the 
Knock Hill, and situated on the north-west side of the 
town, have been formally opened. The new reservoir is 
circular in shape, being 100 feet in diameter and 20 feet in 
depth to top water level, thus holding 981,750 gallons, or 
between three and four days’ supply. The filters, two in 
number, are each 60 feet by 49 feet by 5 feet 6inches. The 
cost of the present water extension scheme, including erection 
of reservoir, filters and laying of new piping from Loch Turret, 
&c., is about 12,0007, while the: total cost of the works, since 
the beginning in 1872, has been upwards of 22,000/. 


AT a meeting of the joint committee of the Kirkcaldy 
Town Council and Harbour Commission appointed to consider 
the question of harbour extension the sub-committee reported 
that they had made inquiry as to the trade which might be 
expected and also the financial aspect. After consideration it 
was unanimously agreed to recommend to the Town Council 
and Harbour Commission that 100,000/. should be spent on 
harbour extension, and that they employ Sir A. N. Randell, 
C.E, to report upon the whole undertaking, and to take into 
consideration the present situation of the harbour. They also 
proposed that he should be asked to prepare plans showing the 
best method of extending the harbour, and if possible to do so 
in such a manner as it could be added to in detachments, so as 
to make a large coal harbour at completion if so desired. 


THE foundation-stone was laid on the 7th inst. of a new 
church which.is intended to serve the needs of the growing 
district of. Dob Park, Old Basford, Notts. The building is 
being erected by the Nottingham Spiritual Aid and Church 
Extension Fund, and the committee in their anxiety to increase 
the spiritual agencies in the city found their course made easy 
in this instance by a generous bequest in the will of the late 


Mr. G. Waterall, who left 11,0007. for the purpose of establish- 
ing a church in some part of Nottingham. For the present 
only the nave and aisles are to be erected, leaving the chancel, 
choir vestry and organ chamber to be completed at a later 
period. The architects (Messrs. KR. Evans & Son) have adopted 
the traceried style and the nave will be divided into five bays 
with traceried windows. The church, which is to be 80 feet 
long and 60 feet wide, will be built of Bulwell stone faced with 
Coxbench stone, and will accommodate 5co persons,: 

THE Church Institute, which has been erected in Church 
Street, Stoke-on-Trent, at the corner of Boothen Old 
Road, has now been opened. The building is to 


be known as the Victoria Institute, as a memorial of the 


late Queen. It has cost altogether about 4,000/ Among 
the subscribers to the building fund was His Maiesty the 


King, who sent a donation of 105/ in token of his interest in 
the district, of which he is lord of the nianor, and of his — 
gracious wish to support the movement for a memorial to his 


august mother. The Institute has been erected by Mr. T. R. 
Yoxall from the designs of Messrs. Lynam, Beckett & Lynam, 


and forms a handsome addition to the public buildings of the 


town. On the Church Street side is a restaurant and a lock- 
up shop, and between them the entrance to the parish-room, 
gymnasium, &c. In connection with the restaurant, dining- 
rooms and kitchens are provided. Part of the first floor is 


occupied by a tea-room and billiard-room. The second floor — 


is entirely taken up by accommodation for the Girls’ Friendly 
Society. 


ELECTRIC NOTE. 


MR. JAMES WILSON, town clerk of Marylebone, has re- 
ceived the opinion of Mr. Asquith, K.C., M.P., with regard to the » 


powers of the London County Council to lend the Marylebone 


Borough Council the money needed to complete the purchase 


of the local property of the Metropolitan Electric Supply Com- 


pany. The learned counsel suggests a form of letter to the 
County Council, and pending the sending of this and the reply 
of the Council, the electric-supply committee of the Borough — 


Council recommend that Mr. Asquith’s opinion should not be 
made publicly known. The omission of certain woids from 
the special Act which authorised the arbitration proceedings 
accounts for the present hitch. About a million and a half 
sterling is involved. 
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VARIETIES. 


‘ye chapel to the new schools of the Royal Masonic 
nstitution for Boys at Bushey, Herts, will be consecrated by 
he Bishop of St. Albans on Tuesday, the roth inst. 

~ Mr. ALBERT WARBURTON, A.R.I.B.A., announces that he 
as removed from 11 Lyme Street Chambers to 2 Bold Street 
Shambers, Warrington. 

THe Urban District Council of Heath Town, having 
eceived the sanction of the Local Government Board, have 
nstructed their engineer, Mr. R. E. W. Berrington, M.I.C.E., 
ff Westminster and Wolverhampton, to proceed with the 
sarrying out of the additional sewerage works. 

THE estimates for the Dumfries drainage and sewage 
yurification works are fourteen in number, and range from a 
ittle over 20,000/. to a little over 36,0007. The lowest is from 
Messrs. M‘Kay & Son, Broughty Ferry, and there are several 
oly slightly higher. 

"A NEW infants’ school was opened at Clay Cross on the 
3thinst It standson one acre of ground and provides accommo- 
Jation for 66> infants. The total cost was 7,7007, and it 
sontains four babies’ rooms, eight classrooms, central hall, two 
‘Joak-rooms, two teachers’ rooms, &c. It is the largest single 
lepartment in the county except one, which accommodates 670. 

THE Rev. Kenelm Vaughan, brother of Cardinal Vaughan, 
has collected 14,0007. in Spain and South America towards 
the erection and decoration of the Blessed Sacrament chapel 
nthe new Westminster Cathedral. He is now in the city of 
Mexico, where he hopes to raise another 4,000/. to complete 
the sum required. 

THE report of the Aberdeen city architect on the proposed 
reconstruction of the interior of the municipal buildings states 
that the whole rearrangements have been designed to have the 


| scheme. 


dation, especially in the dormitories, and having secured the 
adjoining property it was decided in 1991 to proceed with the- 
They accordingly instructed their architect, Mr. 
Brierley, to prepare plans and estimates, and the present 
building is the outcome. The accommodation provided con- 
sists of—on the ground floor, workshop, coal storage, bake- 
house, bread store ; and on the upper floor two large dormi- 
tories with a separate stone staircase. With the additional 
accommodation the cubic air space in the dormitories is- 
increased from 350 cubic feet per boy to 600 cubic feet. The 
additions are of fireproof construction and the rooms are well 
lighted and cross-ventilated. The elevation to Aldwark is of a 
quiet, simple character, and is executed of hand-made bricks, 
with wooden windows painted white and leaded glazing, and is 
in harmony with the rest of the school. The extension has. 
also enabled other improvements to be made for the better 
provision of light and air, chief of which is the enlargement of 
the courtyard, which has been trebled in area and laid with 
concrete paving. The total cost has been kept within the esti- 
mates, and is about 1,400/. 

At the meeting of the St. Pancras Borough Council the 
following resolution, moved by Alderman D. McGregor was 
adopted, thus settling in a satisfactory manner an important 
question :—“ That, inasmuch as the London County Council 
has communicated to this Borough Council its desire to hnk up 
its northern and southern systems of tramways by continuing: 
the present tramway from the terminus at the southern end of 
Hampstead Road along Tottenham Court Road, Charing Cross 
Road and Northumberland Avenue to the Embankment, and 
as the County Council appears unwilling to widen the 
southern end of Hampstead Road without obtaining the 
Borough Council’s consent for a tramway along Tottenham 
Court Road, and as the continuance of the present congested 


state of traffic at the southern end of Hampstead Road is not 
only a constant peril to life and limb, but a disgrace to the 
Metropolis, the Borough Council is of opinion that the County 
Council should be informed that the former, with a view to 
linking up the northern and southern systems of tramways, 
subject to any street widenings that may be necessary, is- 
prepared to give its statutory consent to the construction of a 
tramway along Tottenham Court Road, such consent to be 
contingent upon the County Council obtaining the consent of 
the City of Westminster Council to continue the same class 
and description of tramway along Charing Cross Road and 
Northumberland Avenue to the Embankment.” 


departments so placed in conjunction with one another that 
the rapidly increasing volume of work may be carried on 
expeditiously and efficiently. One of the principal alterations 
would be the removal of the present staircase. which begins 
inside the tower doorway, and the substitution of a new marble 
stairway leading up to the third floor. The town hall would 
be enlarged about 6 feet, and on the third floor there would be 
a library, smoking-room and luncheon-room. The alterations 
are estimated to cost 10,coo/. 

_ ON Friday last Lord Wenlock opened a new dormitory 
wing at the York Bluecoat School. For some years the com- 
mittee have felt the necessity of providing additional accommo- 
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ELECTRICITY CONTRACT, WORTHING. 


AT the meeting of the Worthing Town Council on the 5th 
inst., the electricity committee presented a report which stated 
that Messrs. Burstall & Monkhouse, writing on April 21, en- 
closed a copy of a letter received from the Receiver and 
Manager of the British Power Traction and Lighting Co., 
intimating that he had decided to close the battery department 
of their works, and that he was consequently unable to proceed 
further in respect of the contract with the Corporation, The 
consulting engineers added that the battery was not yet satis- 
factory, as it did not give the specified output, and they sug- 
gested that the two guarantors to the contract should be called 
upon to provide such sum of money as might be necessary to 
put the battery into proper order. The contract price was 
9842. 4s., the sum of 689/. having already been paid by the 
Council on account thereof, and the engineers estimated that 
to put the battery into proper order will require the sum of 
500/. The committee resolved that formal notice be given to 
the contractors under the general conditions annexed to the 
contract, requiring them.to make good all defects in the works 
comprised within their contract within seven days, and intimat- 
ing that failing compliance therewith the Council will take 
possession of the works, plant and materials belonging to them, 
and take such steps as may be necessary to complete the work 
by other persons, and that any outlay in excess of the contract 
price incurred by the Corporation consequent on the default of 
the contractors as aforesaid, and any completion of the works 
by other persons will, as provided by the contract, be payable 
firstly out of the sale of the contractors’ plant, secondly out of 
the contractors’ resources, and thirdly out of the resources of 
the contractors’ sureties. The report was adopted. 


NEW LIBRARY, WAVERTREE. 


THE new branch free library and readiny-rooms, Picton Road, 
Wavertree, were formally opened on Tuesday evening. The 
institution occupies the site of Davies’s nurseries, and will 
serve as an interesting landmark in so far as it stands ona 
spot which once upon a time was known as the commencement 
of Wavertree village, but is now rapidly assuming a city 


aspect. Some time ago the City Council bought +.o0 

yards of land hereabouts, and the library a reading eee 
take up about 1,500 square yards. A portion of the remainin 
site is to be occupied by public baths, now under considerafia.. 
and when completed the whole will become a splendid centre 
for Wavertree inhabitants for physical cleanliness and mental 


improvement. Externally the building is imposing and artistic 


It stands back about 4o feet, and the space between the road and 
the front elevation will be taken up by refreshing green lawns and 
charming floral beds. 
Renaiss It 
is built of red pressed bricks and Cefn stone, whilst the oa : 
covered with green Westmoreland slates. The building is 
divided from the road by strong iron railings and handsome 
gate piers, the main entrance being from the centre of the 
attractive pile. 2 
lighting of the rooms beth by day and night. By a skilful use 
of “lantern lights” in the roof a volume of light is emitted 
which makes the interior of the building quite as light during 
the day as it is in the adjoining streets or open spachee 


The camposition of the buildj ac 
| fronts Picton Road is an example of modern —_ 


Particular attention has been paid to the 


Thiss-isees commendable feature, and one upon which 
Mr. T. Shelmerdine, the city surveyor, is to be com-~ 
plimented, seeing that he superintended the designing 


and the carrying-out of the work, 
ing the visitor finds himself in a magnificent vestibule 
on each side of which the \arious departments we have. 
alluded to are located in a ‘most convenient 


Entering. the build-. 


manner, 


The staff have not been overlooked, and various rooms, in- 


cluding lavatories, have been constructed for their use in the 
basement. of 
a spacious hall, and might be used for lectures 


if necessary, 
It is 47 feet by 26 feet 6 inches wide a 


All the rooms, including 


The principal reading-room has the appearance of 


the vestibule, are lined with green dado, whilst the vestibule 


floor is of white marble mosaic, surrounded and divided by 
strips of black marble. “i 
furniture and the fittings in the different rooms are of fumed 
oak, whilst the woodwork about the roof and the windows is 


The appearance is handsome. The 


stained green and beautifully varnished. The whole arrange- 


ment in form and colour has been made to please the eye and 


to have a bright and soothing effect upon those who frequent. 


the premises. 


The cost of the building and the furnishing 


amounts to over 8,000/. The rooms are heated by hot-water, 


and everything has been added to the institution 
the comfort of those who may use it. 
will be illuminated by powerful electric lights, 
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THE WIDENING OF PICCADILLY. 

THE improvements committee of the London County Council 
have just issued a_ report recommending the Council to 
sanction a scheme for a considerable widening of Piccadilly 
between Arlington Street and the Green Park. The oppor- 
tunity for such a widening has presented itself owing to the 
rebuilding of Walsingham House and the Bath Hotel. The 
committee have been in negotiation with the company who are 
the owners of the property, and they have agreed to surrender, 
upon certain conditions and at a price very much below the 
market value of the vacant land and without any compensation 
for trade disturbance, the land necessary to secure a width of 
85 feet for this part of: the thoroughfare, provided their offer is 
at once accepted by the Council, so that the rebuilding. scheme 
may not be delayed. 

These conditions are as follows :—(1) The owners are to 
have the right to build over the new footway upon the first- 
floor level and above up to the height of the present buildings, 
the new buildings being supported by a colonnade ; (2) the 
line of piers of the colonnade is to be built on a give-and-take 
line ; and (3) the Council are to take the necessary steps to 
obtain possession of the portions of the premises at present 


by the formation of a colonnade will introduce a very pleasing 
architectural feature in that part of London. 


COST OF ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS. 

THE highways committee of the London County Council have 
sssued a statement relating to tramway construction. They 
say having regard to the altered position of affairs caused by 
the adoption, for the generating station, of the Greenwich site 
instead of that at Camberwell, and the provision of a new car- 
shed, we carefully revised the estimates, and on July 22, 1902, 
we asked the Council to approve the revised estimates, 
amounting to 981,4972. In doing so we stated fully the reasons 
for the increase, amounting to 357,997/, over the amount of 
the original estimates. The revised estimates were approved 
by the Council on July 29, 1902. It cannot be too clearly 
stated that both these estimates covered the cost of a great 
deal more work than was required for the Tooting lines. For 
instance, both provided for the first section of a large generating 
station more than sufficient for the requirements of the lines 
in question, and the provision included for this purpose in the 
later estimate was considerably greater than that included in 
the earlier estimate. The Clapham car-shed, too, will provice 
for other than the Tooting lines. 


occupied by lessees, the company contributing 2,000/. towards 
the cost of obtaining such possession. As far as the company’s 
interest in the freehold is concerned, they have agreed to 
accept half value, but a higher price is being paid for the com- 
bined leasehold and freehold interests in the particular land 
of which Lord Walsingham is the freeholder. It will also be 
necessary to acquire the freehold interest in a strip of land at pre- 
sent forming part of the garden adjoining Walsingham House, 
so that the widening of the.thoroughfare may be continued as 
far as the Green Park. Upon the basis suggested, the gross cost 


We have obtained from the responsible officers reports of 
the cost, as nearly as can be at present ascertained, of the 
Tooting lines. This includes the cost of rails and roadwork, 
after making allowance in respect of work done under the same 
contracts, but not properly chargeable to the Tooting section, 
the whole cost of the temporary power station at Loughborough 
Junction, a proportion of the cost of sub-stations and car-sheds, 
and the necessary cables, &c. On this basis the total cost of 
the Tooting lines is approximately 440,120/., made up as 


to the Council of the property needed for the improvement will Monee 2 
be about 43,0902, or, deducting the 2,000/. to be contributed by Sey x ht 
the company, 41,090/, The cost of the paving works is esti- Expenditure for Total, Mile. 
mated at 2,000/. The Westminster City Council is to be asked Pet. ghd taadvork P eta 4 
to make a contribution of 4,000/. towards the cost of the RES ANd TOBE W Ole we, 225502) i pha 
imp Cars (6'1 to the mile) 72,500 4,420 
provement. . : 
: . : : Power station and cables . 74,000 4,510 
Having regard to the recent views expressed in the Council ar Weta tious d 40.600 1,255 
against new financial commitments, the committee state that Car-sheds and workshops . : 34,000 2,075 
they would hesitate to advise the Council to incur further Incidentals, including Dr. Kennedy’s 
expenditure at the present time, but the immediate rebuilding commission and proportion of 
of the premises where the widening will be effected left them salaries of Council’s officers , 15,000 gI5 
no alternative but to submit the scheme to the Council at once. 
440,120 26,835 


They believe that the method of securing the additional width 
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We anticipate that the temporary station will supply current 
‘for the working of the tramways which are now in course of 
construction between Camberwell Green and Vauxhall, and in 
that case the capital cost chargeable to the Tooting to West- 
‘minster sections will be proportionately less. The full cost of 
the station is, however, included in the above table. In arriving 
at the above figures as to the power supply, regard has only 
been had to the cost of the temporary station at Loughborough 
Junction. We may state that at present it is impossible to 
judge what will be the effect of substituting for these figures, 
figures based on the cost of the permanent station at Green- 
wich, together with the transforming plant which will eventually 
be required at the sub-stations (as the current to be supplied 
from the permanent station will be of high tension, while that 
supplied from the temporary station is of low tension), and the 
cables to be laid for permanent use when the station is in 
‘Operation. We therefore ask the Council to accept the figures 
in so far as they relate to the supply of power as being subject 
to revision at a later stage. At the same time, we would point 
out that the tramways are completely equipped in every detail, 
and that they could be run by power supplied from the tem- 
porary station for an indefinite period. 

We come now to a consideration of the cost per mile. In 
evidence given before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1900 in support of the London County Tramways 
(Electrical Power) Bill, the estimate of the cost of recon- 
struction of approximately 200 miles of single track was stated 
at 3,C00,000/, averaging 15,coo/. a mile, in which sum was 
included provision for cars at the rate of 24 per mile and a 
corresponding provision for plant ; but it was pointed out that 
no provision was made for car-sheds and workshops. This 
rate was intended to apply to the whole of London, and it was 
supposed that a considerable proportion of the lines, especially 
in suburban districts, would be constructed on the overhead 
system. In December 1901, in the light of the tenders received 
for the reconstruction of the Tooting, &c, sections, we were 
advised that, assuming a service of 24 cars per mile, the average 
estimated cost per mile of single track for the conduit system 
was equivalent to 17,800/, and that for every additional 
2} cars per mile 3,880/. per mile must be added to 
cover the cost of additional cars and extra power to work them. 
‘On the Tooting lines 6:1 cars per mile have been provided, and 
the amount on the same basis-for this number of cars per mile 
works out to 23,3877. per mile. In comparing this figure with 
the approximate actual cost of the Tooting lines—26,8352. per 


EGF, -__ 
mile, as shown above—allowance must be made-for car-sheds 
at 2,075/. per mile and for credits by sale of old rails, &c., as 
the estimate of 17,800/. a mile was a net figure after bringing 
these to account. After making these allowances, the difference 
between the estimated and actual cost is less than 1,000/, 
A large part of this may be attributed to the fact that this is 
the first line to be reconstructed for electrical traction, and to 
special expenditure having been incurred in expediting the 
work by employment of night and Sunday labour. It should 
be added that there will ultimately be credits of considerable 
amount in respect of the sale of horses and old materials from 
the discontinued horse lines, and of the disposal of properties 
no longer required. These have not» been brought into 
account. 


COLINTON HOSPITAL, EDINBURGH. 


THEIR Majesties the King and Queen drove through Edin- 
burgh on Wednesday on their way to Colinton Mains for the 
purpose of formally opening the magnificent suite of buildings 
which have been erected from the designs and under the super- 
vision of Mr. Robert Morham, the city architect The site has. 
a gentle southern slope, with an uninterrupted view of the 
Pentland Hills. The buildings are arranged with special 
regard to getting as much sunlight as possible in the wards 
and homes, and are of substantial construction, the stone used 
being of a light red colour. There are two main entrances, 
one from Comiston Road on the east and the other from 
Colinton Road on the west. On the right of the former 
entrance, reached by a long avenue, is the medical superinten- 
dent’s house. Further within, and directly facing the principal 
entrance, are the general offices, and in rear of these the stores, 
kitchen and dining-room block; beyond these the nurses’ and 
servants’ homes. These buildings form a group nearly central 
in the hospital grounds, the ward pavilions’ being arranged in 
double rows to east and west—those on the east being entirely 
for scarlet fever, while those on the west contain provision for 
diphtheria, typhoid, erysipelas, measles, chicken-pox, whooping- 
cough and typhus. Reception and observation wards— 
the latter for uncertain cases—are placed on either side, 


near the principal entrance, and isolation wards for 
complicated or special cases towards the further ex- 
tremities of the respective groups. At the north- 


east corner of the grounds are the education block (for students 
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i nurses), the chapel and mortuary, and also a general 
rkshop. Further south are laundry, boiler, disinfector and 
inerator buildings. There is ample space for separate 
reation-grounds, &c. The size of the wards is regulated on 
one hand by the number of patients that can be properly 
yervised in one ward, with due regard to the cubic space to 
allowed for each patient ; and on the other-with reference 
the convenient subdivision of the total number to be pro- 
ed for in the respective classes of disease, ranging from 329 
scarlet fever to 10 for typhus fever—the former requiring 
en large two-storey pavilions, while one of much less than 
ordinary size, and of only one storey, is expected to suffice 
the latter. A system of covered passages connects all the 
ger pavilions on the ground floor, and also connects these 
h the stores, kitchen and dining-rooms, as well as with the 
rses and servants’ homes. Accommodation has been pro- 
ed for 150 nurses, and in the servants’ homes there are 60 
yicles in four large dormitories, separate rooms for head- 
vants, kc. A most elaborate system of drainage, heating 
i ventilation has been installed, and the experience of 
spital treatment~in all’ countries has been brought to bear 
on this the newest and probably the most up-to-date home 
healing in the world. 


FORESHORE PROTECTION. 


‘the last meeting of the Irish Institution of Civil Engineers 
. R. G. Allanson Winn read a paper on “The Youghal 
reshore Protection Works” The paper dealt- with the recent 
orts made to arrest the inroads of the sea between the 
ughal Esplanade and the Rifle Butts. | Early in 1990 the 
rk was started, not however before a breach of 500 feet wide 
d been formed and 6co acres of land flooded. The erection 
an embankment was then a necessity, and seventeen case 
dynes and an open sluice run were erected. The works were 
ished in April 1901. The author described the results 
yught about by the protective works and the exceptional tides 
January 15 and 16, which caused a breach in one of the 
ag walls of the main embankment. An illustrated descrip- 
n of the repair works, which were carried on by night 
d day from January 19 to February 1, followed, and the very 
portant question of the height to which embankments with 
t backing (as distinguished from sea-walls) should be carried 


discussed, allusion being made to exceptional circumstances., 
such as the Galveston tidal wave. Passing from the, 
question of embankments facing the open sea, the lecturer 
next considered those embankments which have only to resist 
the waters of estuaries, back-waters, &c., and gave a descrip- 
tion of the embankment works carried out in 1815-20 by the. 
then Lord Headley, who reclaimed some 4oo acres of the finest 
alluvial land from the sea. The causes of the failure of this. 
important work about the year 1842 were gone into, and the, 
paper concluded with some remarks on travelling shingle, and 
was illustrated by means of plans, sections and photographs, 
as well as large scale diagrams. During the course of the 
lecture Mr. Winn dealt with deep-sea erosion. There were, he 
said, two. distinct erosions going on, that which was visible. 
between high and low-water marks, and that which was invisible 
below low-water mark and far down into deep water. They, 
could deal with the former class of erosion and were powerless. 
to arrest the progress of the latter ; at least no system had yet. 
been devised which would stop the formation of deep-sea. 
gulches, often running parallel to the shore, and it was to the. 
tidal and storm action in such submerged channels as may be 
found between the Kish Bank and the Dublin and Wicklow 
shores, or between the Dogger Bank and the East Coast of 
England, that they owed much of the erosion now going on. 
below the lowest level they could protect. 


THE AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE. 


THE annual general meeting of the Auctioneers’ Institute of 
the United Kingdom was held at the offices of the Institute,. 
57 and 58 Chancery Lane, on Friday afternoon. The presi- 
dent (Mr. John Hepper) was in the chair. 

The report of the Council for the past year and the siate- 
ment of accounts showed that 136 new members had been 
elected, fifteen associates became fellows and eight students. 
became associates On February 28 there were 1,485 members 
on the register. The alteration in the articles of association, 
which came into force on May 29, 1901, had proved advan- 
tageous and generally acceptable to members, and increased 
the usefulness of the Council The continued prosperity of 
the Institute was indicated by the increase in its investments, 
which now reached the sum of 3,441/. 125. 3¢, as compared 
with 2,998/. Ics. 3d. for the previous year. There was an in- 
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crease of 4,240/. 125. 4d. in the balance carried to revenue, in 
comparison with 3,5692. 9s. 1d. for the previous year. The 
sum standing to the credit of the benevolent fund on 
February 28 was 1,481/. Ios. 4d, as against 1,3632. 75. 3d. 
at the same date in 1902. The Council hoped that members 
would largely. strengthen the fund, so that its usefulness 
might be extended. For the encouragement of examinees the 
Council were offering, in addition to medals, special prizes for 
certain subjects, and it was believed that as these examinations 
became more known and their advantages were Letter under- 
‘stood, further prizes would be given by individual members. 
The hopes which the Council had of being able to congratulate 
the members on receiving a Royal Charter had not, they 
regretted to say, been realised. The application was made 
and was refused, no reason for such refusal being given. No 
doubt another application would be made at a suitable time. 
During the year two new provincial branches had been sanc- 
tioned and inaugurated—one for Liverpool, North Wales and 
district, and the other for Birmingham and district. There 
were now ten provincial branches holding regular meetings, 
and they all appeared to be thriving and doing very useful 
work. The Institute was becoming more and more a centre of 
inquiries upon a great variety of professional subjects, and 
arrangements were under consideration for increasing the 
efficiency and usefulness of this valuable branch of work. 
There was a balance in hand of 736/. 8s. 4d. 

The President, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, referred to the consolidation and advancement 
which had marked the history of the Institution during the 
past year. The alteration in the articles of association had, 
lhe was glad to say, been a decided improvement. It had 
made the work of the Council more easy, because in certain 
directions their action had been rendered more elastic. 
Additional members were elected in March last, bringing the 
total up to 1,509; the increase during five years had amounted 
to 724 per cent., which he regarded as eminently satisfactory. 
There had been an alteration in the subscription, and they 
expected that during the present year it would have the effect 
of preventing a certain class from joining, and also of increasing 
the prestige of the Institute; the quality of the members would 
be greatly improved thereby, though the number of incoming 
members might diminishslightly. They had 4,240/. totheircredit, 
which showed an advance since the last stock-taking of 666/. 
They had 3,441Z. invested in gilt-edged securities, whereas at 
the end of 1898 they only had 199/. This was a splendid 
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proof of the interest the work of the Institute hac 
created, and of economical management. The first o 
the provincial branches—which were very important—wa: 
established by Yorkshire in 1892; in 1894 Manchester anc 
district started one, and six other branches followed in th; 
course of a few years. Now there were ten branches scattere 
up and down the country, with 466members, He looked upox 
this as a great stride, and he was very glad to find there wa; 
a very healthy spirit among these provincial branches. Durin; 
the year more candidates had been examined than ever befor 
in the history of the Institution, and the number of candidate; 
in March last showed an increase of 53:44 per cent. on the yea) 
1902, Referring to his past year of office, the President sai 
he hoped that the Institution would prosper more and more ii 
the hands of each succeeding president. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Allen Drew, and th 
report and accounts were adopted. a 

The retiring members of the Council were re-elected, witl 
the addition of Mr. A. G. Watney (London). The meetin; 
concluded with votes of thanks to the Council and to th 
Chairman. 

The annual dinner of the Institute was afterwards held a 
the Hétel Cecil. The President was in the chair, and th 
company numbered about 300. ; 

The toast of “The Imperial Parliament” was proposed by 
Mr. Balfour Browne, and responded to by Lord Allerton ; anc 
that of ““The County and Municipal Councils of the Unite 
Kingdom” was given by Mr. James Green, Lord Monkswel 
replying. 

Mr. Justice Kekewich, in responding to the toast of “The 
Legal Profession,” proposed by Mr. W. M. Battersby, said he 
not only heard a good deal of auctioneers in his judicia 
capacity, but he also heard them a good deal, and, withou 
flattery, he might say that he had never dealt with-a mor 
pleasant class of witness. 

Mr. Boyle, K.C., also responded. 

Mr. Gerald Balfour, who met with a hearty reception or 
rising to propose “ The Auctioneers’ Institute of the Unitec 
Kingdom,” said that until he had the pleasure of listening tc 
Mr. Justice Kekewich he thought there was nobody presen 
who knew less of all that pertained to the work of auctioneer: 
than himself. But his ignorance in this respect did not carry 
with it any want of respect—quite the contrary. Th 
auctioneers’ profession was an ancient, honourable and neces 
sary profession. It was at least as old as the ancient Romans 
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adhe believed he was right in saying thatthe originalauctioneers | mittee of the Corporation are now waiting to have a conference 
ere soldiers, and that the original auctions were sales, on | upon the subject with the Council ; and, in the meantime, fresh 
ie field of battle, of booty captured by the conquerors. But if | plans and estimates have been prepared by the engineer in 
ie profession had a military origin, auctioneers were now men connection with the subject. 

f peace, and had discovered that union meant strength, and | The widening of Leadenhall Street is still under considera- 
jat many things could be effected by combination and organi- | tion, the London County Council having been approached 
ition. He took it that was the principle on which the Auc- | several times by the Corporation with a view to their agreeing 
oneers’ Institute had been founded. He noted that its objects | to contribute towards the cost of the improvement and leaving 
\cluded not merely the promotion and protection of the | the Corporation a free hand to at once open negotiations 
iterests of its members, but also the work of elevating the | whenever a favourable opportunity might occur, thus avoiding 
atus of the entire profession. That was a worthy aim, because | a repetition of what took place in the year 1900, when the 
verything tending to increase the status and dignity of such a | premises Nos. 57,58 and 64 were rebuilt before the London 
cofession was good, not only for the profession, but for the County Council had decided as to their mode of procedure 
iblic at large. He also was pleased to observe that one of | with regard to the proposed widening, though intimation of 
\e tasks of the Institute was the establishment of a benevolent | the fact that the premises were about to be pulled down and 
nd, from which donations and advances could be made to | rebuilt was given them ct the first opportunity. In spite of a 
acessitous members and to the widows and children of de- | long correspondence upon the subject, they have declined to 
tased members and others connected with the profession. | receive a deputation from the Corporation, and they will give 
verybody must sympathise with such objects. _ That they had | no assurance as to any contribution. 

\e support of the profession at large was evidenced by the Negotiations have been entered into for the formation of a 
‘owth of the Institute, the membership of which, he under- | new street, leading from Giltspur, Street to King Edward 
ood, had nearly doubled within the last ten years. Politicians | Street, across the site of Christ’s Hospital. Also with the 
id auctioneers might be said to have this in common—that owners of the surrounding properties for the formation of an 
ey were supposed to know a good deal about a great many | Opening leading from Bridgewater Square to Fann Street. 
ings. He coupled the toast with the name of their President, | The surplus land remaining after the improvement at the 
ith whom he had been for many years intimately acquainted. | western end of Cheapside had been completed was put up for 
_ The President, in replying, dwelt on the flourishing state of | sale by public auction, but not sold. It will again be put up 
e Institution, and urged that auctioneers should, as far as | by auction, for letting on building lease. 


yssible, article their clerks to themselves, with a view to their The leasehold portion of the surplus land forming part of 
{vancement in life and to their entering for examinations. the site of No 9 Newgate Street and No. 1 Warwick Lane, 
- Other toasts followed. which had been acquired in connection with the widening of 


the latter thoroughfare, was put up by auction, but not sold, 
As the arrangements made with the freeholder compelled the 
Corporation (as leaseholders) to build on the surplus land 
CITY IMPROVEMENTS. within a specified time, the necessary drawings and AES ed 
HE report of Mr. D. J. Ross, the engineer to the Public | tions were prepared by the engineer, and a contract has been 
ealth Department of the Corporation of London, on the works | entered into for the new building which is now in course of 
ecuted during 1902 describes several improvements by setting erection, and, when completed, will be let or otherwise dis- 
ick frontages in order to widen streets. The question of posed of. 
rming a new line of thoroughfare from the western end of The premises Nos. 1 to6 Fore Street (formerly known as 
ore Street, across Aldersgate Street and Bartholomew Close, | “The Four Shoppes”) having been acquired for the widening 
‘West Smithfield, was, it is said, again under consideration, | of that thoroughfare—at the request of the inhabitants of the 
dthe London County Council have been approached with a | Ward of Cripplegate—negotiations have been completed for 
ew to obtaining a contribution towards the cost of the pro- | the disposal of a certain portion of the surplus land to the 
ised thoroughfare. The improvements and finance com- ! authorities of the church of St. Giles’s,-Cripplegate, so as to 
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-enable the north side of the church to be restored and exposed 

to view. In connection with the widening of Fenchurch 
Street, the surplus portion of the premises No. 129 was dis- 
wposed of to the adjoining owner on a building lease. The 
«freehold and leasehold interests in No. 4 St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, which were acquired in 1901, were, by arrangement, 
disposed of to the owner of No 3, adjoining, he agree- 
ing to give up that portion of No. 3 required for the 
widening of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and making a money pay- 
ment in addition. The surplus land, formerly part of the site 
-of No. 35 Basinghall Street, and that at the corner of Fleet 
Street and Bride Lane, were sold by public auction. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the improvement business 
carried out by the improvements and finance committee may be 
gathered from the fact that claims amounting in the aggregate 
to about 223,1722. have been negotiated during the past year. 
The sum these claims were settled for was about 142,737/. 

“Freehold land to the value of 35,7507. was disposed of. At the 
end of the year claims to the extent of 147,668/. were under 
negotiation. 

Under the provisions of the Local Government Act, 1899, 
the boundaries of the City were, in several places, rectified, 
and the ratings in consequence readjusted. The most notice- 
able instances were in connection with the boundary abutting 
on the district of the borough of Stepney, in the Minories; in 
the borough of Finsbury, where a compensation amounting to 
9,9402. was paid; and in Holborn, where the Holborn Borough 
Council paid the sum of 9,362/. 5s. 8d. in respect of the Saffron 
Hill area. 

The regulations made by the Corporation with regard to 
the dimensions of projecting boards and signs in many Cases 
not having been complied with, it was decided to have all those 
that did not accord with the regulations removed ; 1,548 notices 
were served with this object, and many of the signs were 
removed by the parties to whom they belonged; about 200 
were removed by inspectors to the City Greenyard, but there 
still remain a few to be taken down. 


ELECTRIC-POWER SCHEME. 
A COMMITTEE of the House of Lords, presided over by Lord 
Glenesk, is considering a Bill to incorporate a company for 
the supply of electricity and power-gas. The proposed capital 


is in shares, 1,500,000/, with borrowing powers of half a 


million, and the area of operations extends over Cheshire, 
Flintshire, Denbighshire, and parts of Derbyshire and Stafford- 
shire. The chairman of the company is Mr. T. W. Twyford, 
managing director of Twyford’s, Limited, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, and the engineer for the scheme is Mr. John Sturgeon, 
of Manchester. 

It was’ explained by Mr. Balfour Browne, K C., that the 
company proposed to supply electricity and power (or Mond) 
gas over a very wide area, the generating stations being at 
Runcorn, Macclesfield, Ruabon and Stone, in Staffordshire, It 
was hoped that other stations might become necessary in 
future. Originally no fewer that forty-nine petitions were 
presented against the Bill, but in many cases the opposition 
was now either reserved or had been settled. The petitions of 
the four county councils had been practically settled, and those 
of six railway companies. Several of the local authorities 
asked to be left out of the area of supply. On that point 
he contended that when corporations became traders they 
became subject to the competition of traders. It was pro- 
vided by the Bill that the company should not enter into com- 
petition with any local authority or company which was esta- 
blished for purely lighting purposes, but at the same time they 
could not refuse to give a manufacturer electricity If he chose 
afterwards to use some for lighting they could not, of course, 
prevent him. The company could not supply electrical energy 
in any area which now formed part of the area of supply of any 
authorised distributors without consent, which, however, was 
not to be unreasonably withheld, any question that arose on 
this point being determined by the Board of Trade. There 
was to be a united competition. If, for instance, Stafford or 
Hanley was in a position to give traders electricity tor power 
they might refuse to give the company their consent, but any 
proposal to bind the traders to go to the local authority and 
take their electricity, whether this was cheaper or dearer than 
the company’s, would, he contended, be a detriment to the 
trade of the district, and in this respect he asked the committee 
to give the company the power which had been given to similar 
companies in Yorkshire and South Staffordshire. Although 
the proposed capital was large, he should be able to show that 
the money could be easily raised by the influential syndicate 
at the back of this Bill. The area of the district proposed to 
be covered was 2,002 square miles and the population 19 mil- 
lion. In this area there were ninety-nine local authorities 
many of which had powers for the supply of electricity already. 
but their works were chiefly laid out for lighting purposes. 
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Ir is difficult for anyone in. England to understand 
thoroughly the relations between employers and employed 
in the United States. The Labour Commissioner at 
Washington informed the Mosely delegates that he was 
about to publish statistics proving a restriction of output. 
An endeavour on the part of workmen to diminish the 
normal amount of work on which a contractor had cal- 
culated when he prepared his estimates must everywhere 
have a serious effect in promoting discontent. On the 
other hand, the English representative of the bricklayers 
says that through the existence of the joint Board of 
employers and workmen a friendly spirit prevails in his 
trade, “and disputes which might otherwise develop into 
serious ruptures are generally, indecd almost invariably, 
avoided, which is certainly to the advantage of both sides.” 
The efforts of the American builders at the present time are 
evidence that, in spite of joint boards and councils, the 
trade organisations are sufficiently powerful to control the 
men und to prevent the carrying out of contracts. In New 
York there are apprehensions that the interference of 
delegates will cause building operations to stand still. 
Many builders have therefore decided to take steps in 
order that they may become “more secure in the conduct 
of their business, workmen more secure from interference 
with their opportunity t» work, and the public generally 
more secure from interruptions to business resulting from 
strikes and lock-outs in the building trades.” It is now 
believed that 100,000 workmen are on strike in New York 
alone, and in consequence between 200 and 300 buildings 
are left incomplete. So serious a state of affairs must be 
perplexing. It should be remembered, however, that by 
the conditions imposed by employers the labour market is 
restricted. The American workman, as was shown by the 
Mosely Commission, is thrown out of work at an early age, 
and his average life is shorter than that of the English 
workman. A plasterer’s career is over before he reaches 
his fiftieth year, and among carpenters there is very little 
employment for men over middle age. As the building 
workman’s life is therefore short, there is some excuse for 


him when he seeks for relaxation and amusement by means 


of strikes. * 


Tue Council of the University of the Cape of Good 
Hope invited architects to send in designs for new 
buildings. Premiums of 400/, 200/. and 100/. were offered. 
Mr. Aston Wesp, A.R.A., accepted the task of examining 
the designs, and has reported as follows :—‘‘I have care- 
fully considered each of the sixty-two designs submitted in 


this competition, amongst which are a large number of very 


excellent designs. A great variety of treatment is shown 
both in the architecture and the planning. I am of opinion, 


taking plan and elevation together and with a due regard. 


to the conditions of the competition, that the design 
marked No. 35 is the best, and entitled to the first 
premium. It is an excellent design, well and economically 
planned, and I place No. 30 second and No. 24 as third.” 
Design No. 35 is the work of Mr. W. Hawke, London; 
No. 30 came from Mr. J. Epwin Forses, Birmingham, 
and No. 24 is by Messrs.’ E. W. Wimperis & HUBERT 
S. East, London. The designs will be exhibited in the 
North Gallery of the Imperial Institute until May 30 
between the hours of eleven and five o’clock. 


_ THERE was a time when examples of Greek art were 
Supposed to be indispensable in any English collection 
which the owner aspired to have considered as valuable. 
The Arundel marbles form one example of this ambition, 
the Townley another. At Petworth, Woburn, Wilton and 
Chatsworth we can see a survival of the class of work 
which was once prized. So much ancient work was 
found to be a comparatively modern fabrication, it is no 
wonder the taste for the antique died out. Pictures are 
now found to give more pleasure, and they are a better 
Investment. The delightful-exhibition at the Burlington 
Fine Arts ‘Club may be taken as evidence that there are 
more yotaries of Classic art than had been supposed. A 


S| 


‘should receive further consideration. 


sufficient number of works in marble, bronze and terra- 
cotta, coins, gems, vases and. other treasures have been 
contributed to require a voluminous catalogue to describe 
them. ‘This has been mainly prepared by Mrs. ARTHUR 
STRONG, who deserves credit for the fine judgment shown 
in organising the exhibition. Assistance has been rendered 
by other specialists, and, the small gallery in Savile Row is 
enough to suggest the existence of fields in England which 
the organisers of loan collections and winter’ exhibitions 
have not explored. The Petworth collection was obtained 
by Gavin HamiLton, but.a large amount of. restoration 
was necessary. The Aphrodite from it was long neglected, 
but it is so remarkable an example, although it may not be 
the work of PRAXITELES, it ought to have a place in the 
British Museum. There are other rivals to it. The frag- 
ment of the Parthenon frieze recently described at the 
Institute can also be seen, with much else which will make 
an invitation to view the collection valued as a favour. 


THE theatre known as the Folies-Marigny, near the 
Avenue Champs-Elysées, is one of the minor class. How- 
ever, like the larger buildings it is under the surveillance of 
the Municipal Council. Several works were reported to be 
necessary, and a committee was constituted to inspect the 
structure. M. RENE PIAULT, one of the members who was 
an advocate and formerly President of the Council, was 
appointed to prepare the report. After examining the 
structure, M. Piautt with MM. Bouvarp and FormicF, 
the architects, with two municipal counsellors ascended to 
the roof. It is partly covered by a domical sky-light. The 
inspection over, M. Prauct followed his colleagues, but as 
he was short-sighted he must have stood on the glass and 
fell for a depth of 26 feet. He was terribly injured, and in 
the course of a few hours died without regaining conscious- 
ness. He was only thirty-five years of age. A case of this 
kind should be taken as a warning by amateur inspectors 
of buildings. As municipal authorities they make rules and 
regulations relating to construction, and by a natural weak- 
ness they conclude that their knowledge about construction 
is thorough and practical. It is not unusual for such 
gentlemen to venture into dangerous positions, and the 
wonder is there are not more fatal acciden!s among them. 
The meeting of the Municipal Council was adjourned out 
of respect to the late councillor, and it was decided that the 
expenses of the funeral should be borne by the city funds, 


which is the rule each time a municipal councillor dies in 
ithe discharge of his duty. 


Tue amended design for the new Vauxhall Bridge was 
discussed at the meeting of the London County Council on 
Tuesday. The elliptical arch structure had been aban- 
doned, and the bridges committee recommended the 
adoption of a steel segmental arch structure, but that the 
pylons should be omitted from the architectural part of 
the superstructure. The reasons which have induced the 
committee to decide on the omission of the pylons are on 
account of the additional cost which they would entail,.and 
also of the amount of space which they would occupy and 
the consequent interference with traffic. It was also 
recommended that a vote of 22,690/. should be approved, 
as that sum was required for decorative masonrywork, for 
panels over the piers and for additions to the engineer’s 
estimate of 170,000/., rendered necessary in consequence of 
the alterations of design.’ An amendment was proposed 
that the new design should be referred back to the bridges 
committee in order that the pylons, balustrades and piers 
A second amend- 
ment was to the effect that the omission of the pylons 
should be deferred until the committee had further 
reported. Mr. EmMpEN considered that the pylons should 
be only of a height sufficient to serve as basis for statuary. 
Mr. Joun Burns also suggested that they should only be 
carried up to the level of the parapet. Upon that founda- 
tion they could cheaply erect plaster pylons to the height 
suggested in’ order that their effect might be considered 
before permanent structures were placed - there. The 
amendment was approved, and the bridges committee will 
therefore decide upon the form which the pylons ‘are to 
assume. ‘There is a general belief that the construction of 
the’ bridge has been too long delayed, especially as it is 
hopeless to expect unanimity on the subject, even if three 
or four years were devoted to the preparation of a design. 
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SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
MONG the arts sculpture is the most likely to suffer 
through political disturbances or economical depres- 
sion. The aim of JoHN FLaxman in his lectures on 
sculpture was to prove that outward circumstances alone 
prevented Englishmen from excelling in the art. It was 
therefore to be expected that the difficulty of carrying on a 
war in a remote country, followed as it was by diminished 
trade and increased taxation, should be suggested by the 
character of the sculpture in this year’s exhibition. All 
‘aust hope the effect will be only transitory, for there is no 
doubt the art of sculpture had received a fresh impetus, 
and the collection in Burlington House during recent years 
would have astonished FLAxXMAN by its merit and con- 
vinced him that his anticipations were not exaggerated. 
Especially there were signs of his desired union between 
-architecture and sculpture. 

In Music and Poetry, by Mr. PAaut Montrorp, which 
is a model for'a group on. the Cardiff town hall, we 
observe an indication of the new spirit. In Pan and 
. HOMER wevhave a return to the ancient'world which will 
always be present to the minds of sculptors, and the 
spectator can gain an idea of the arts of music and poetry 
‘ from the two figures which is as expressive as any elaborate 
allegory. Mr. PeGRam’s monument, a relief which. has 
_ attained the marble stage, recalls Henrt REGNAULT’s in 
Paris... But that is not a defect. CHapu’s figure of Youth 
in it raises the left arm. Mr. PEGRam represents the woman 
stretching upwards the right arm. The figure is admirably 
modelled. Mr. WHEATLEY’s Sons of Poseidon, two swimmers 
apparently racing, deserves the credit which should be given 
to invention. FLAXMAN recommended “ Paradise Lost” 
to the Academy students as a treasury of subjects, although 
up to his time it had been neglected. The Temptation 
since that day has been a stock subject. Mr. A..G. WALKER 
in his interpretation does not give the demon the form of. 
a serpent. A more insidious enemy in human shape 
takes its place. The low relief imposes less difficulty 
in its comprehension. An excellent group by Mr. 
BERTRAM MACKENNAL, and called Zhe Truth Seeker, is 
likely to be accepted at first sight by all visitors as the 
familiar ADam and Ever. The bust of the late Lord 
RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, by Mr. J. W. SwyNNERTON, is 
well adapted to be placed in the town hall of’ Newry, in 
order to suggest the greatness of the man who was at one 
time an attorney in that small town. With the judicial 
robes, chains and badges it suggests no less omnipotence 
than we see in some of the busts of Louis XIV. But the 
Celtic “clear the way” manner to which the barrister 
mainly owed his amazing, success was cast aside, “his 
falser self slipped from him like a.robe” when he reached 
the Bench, and the colossal bust is less expressive of the 
Lord: Chief Justice of England. There is marvellous power 
shown In a bust of a different kind by Madame Bromet,, 


(inl ae 


The Harpy Celeno, but it would serve for either of her 
sisters. It is remarkable what an inspiriting effect classic 
themes have for the sculptor. Signor Scuorro’s Bacchante 
is a surprising example of dexterous manipulation. Mr, 

GILBERT Bayes has a finely-modelled horse’s head in his — 
Pegasus, and his Fountain of the Zodiac Belt is of unques- 
tionable beauty. Mr. Horace Montrorp’s Aj'mn fo 
Demeter, a girl with a lyre, would probably have been still 
more attractive in marble. It is rare to see a figure of a 
Chinaman in a collection’ that is reminiscent of Greek 
mythology. The figure to be executed in bronze for the 
Engineers’ Institute, Penang, of CHENG Kenc Lum, by 
Mr. Benjamin Creswick, of Birmingham, is a realistic 
representation of figure and costume. Heré’ it may be 


sure in what they see than the majority of Englishmen, 

The Lecture Room suffers this year from the absence of 
dominating works. Busts are in profusion. There are: 
statuettes and examples,of odje/s dart, but for so large a 
space something more is needed to produce an impressive 
effect. Mr. GeorGE FRAmpToN of late has displayed so 
many novelties that he has made visitors expect a con- 
tinuance of them. He contributes as his principal work 
a bust of Chaucer intended for the Guildhall, in which, of 
course, the stereotyped portrait had to be faithfully imitated. 
There is consequently no opportunity for creation. His. 
Sir Walter Besant is a bronze memorial to be placed 
in St. Paul’s. The bust is so low as to be suggestive of an 
example in zepouss¢, but the likeness is faithful. Opinions 
will differ about the twisted band introduced. . The lettering — 
below is so well executed it would have been an advantage 
if the titles.of Bresant’s books were inscribed instead of the 
band. A.work of like character is Mr. PEGRAm’s memorial 
of Sir John Stainer. It also is to be set up in St. Paul’s. 
The use of coloured materials may now be said to be 
established. Mr. Pickrorp Marriott has produced an. 
Adoring Angel, in which mother-of-pearl, precious stones — 
and gesso are combined. Mr. W. REYNoLDS STEPHENS 
has made his mark by decorative paintings, but this: year he 
sends part of a church screen in metal, mother-of-pearl, 
marble, &c. The massive upright square gilded bars are in 
strong contrast with the ornament in the upper part of the 
composition. The screen is somewhat allied to the “new art” 
but is without its extravagance. Various metals are also em- 
ployed to produce Love's Crown by the same artist. There 
are three busts of the Kine, viz. by Mr. Drury, Mr. 
Merret?T and Mr. LAntTERI. Mr. THORNYCROFT has a 
bronze statuette, Ze Sanda/, a small model of another 
statue of the late Mr. GLapsTons, and another. illus- 
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‘trative of Education. By Mr. Armsreap, who has been 
exhibiting for over fifty years, and may, therefore, be con- 
sidered the Nesror among British sculptors, is a figure of 
Remorse—a woman wringing her hands, which in height 
comes between a life-size statue’ and a statuette, It 


suggests tragedy, and might be ‘Lady MacpetH asking, 


«Will these hands ne’er be clean?” Mr. A. J. LEsiix’s 
The Birth of Aphrodite. departs from the usual arrange- 
ment, for the goddess is seety seated on a rock as if 
wondering at the ocean ‘arotihd her instead of ‘rising from 
thewater. Mr. Von HERKOMER in‘his Cheld of the Sea— 
“q phantasy in copper and enamel ”—shows one of the 
original works of the year, for-in the shell and figures colour 
is liberally and skilfully used, and it might be considered 
as a painting in the solid, or a combination of painters’, 
sculptors’ and metal-workers’ crafts. 

Devotional feeling is expressed with a delicacy and 
subtlety that are not always found in modern Italian art in 
Signor. CANONICO’s Communicants, a group of the busts of 
two girls at the altar-rail. By the Roadside, a work of 
M. Lion Soton, is characteristic of his style, which retains 
many of the qualities of the finest French pottery. Zhe 
Triumphs of Art and Science is part of a frieze by Mr. 
Wituiam Muvc.iey, and has the rhythmical qualities 
desirable in a work of the class. Another vigorous work is 
Sledge-hammerers, which is also a portion of a frieze by Miss 
Rusy Levick. 

The busts are very numerous. Among them are Sir 
John Williams and Prince Christian Victor, by Mr. Gos- 
comBE JouHn; Sir William Adney, by Mr. LANTERI; JZy 
Mother, by Mr. A. GitperT; the Right Hon. W. Court 
Gully, by Mr. V. Bonanni ; Luke Fildes, by Mr. HERBERT 
Hampton ; Monsignor Nugent, by ANIZA McCGEEHAN ; 
H. H. Armstead, by Mr. W. Ropert. Cotton; the late Sr 
William MacCormac, by ALFRED Drury; the Dean of 
St. Albans, by Bast. Gotto. It may also be noted that 
this year the vestibule is adorned with some portrait-busts of 
deceased Academicians who were painters or sculptors. They 
are out of place. There would be no objection to them in the 
winter exhibitions. But in a display of the works of living 
artists their appearance is disturbing. Probably it is only 
an experiment in order to ascertain the effect of using the 
vestibule for busts, and by that means diminishing the 
monotony caused by’ the long shelves in the Lecture 
Room. The old busts vary in quality; the most interest- 
ing is one of THOMAS STOTHARD. 


METZ CATHEDRAL. 


1 is generally believed that in Medieval times archi- 

tectural sculptors were accustomed to employ for their 
figures on ecclesiastical buildings portraits of dignitaries of 
the Church or other distinguished individuals. Italian 
painters are also known to have introduced their patrons 
and friends as scriptural personages in pictures. There is 
an abundance of precedents for making the figure of the 
prophet DantEL, which is one of those adorning the new 
porch of the cathedral of Metz, assume the lineaments of 
the German Emperor. Many other German potentates 
were employed in the past to give character to other Gothic 
figures. The Medizval sculptors were allowed exceptional 
privileges at a time when men were severely punished for a 
slight irreverence. They were permitted to gibe at the 
ecclesiastical system, and a great number of misereres that 
have survived to the present time reveal the extent of the 
license. A more severe code of criticism now prevails, and 
it is.adverse to the perpetuation of portraits unless under 
exceptional circumstances, and wé suppose they-existed at 
Metz, or-Herr Tornow, the architect of the new work, 
would not have selected-an imperial model for one of the 
prophets. 


| & War Memorial, designed by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., 
is to be erected in front of the entrance tothe Victoria Park, 
Leicester: The height ofthe column will be about 25 feet, and it 


is proposed to engrave the names of the Leicestershire officers: 


and men round the base of the column. It will be surmounted 
by @ figure of: Victory, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN. 2y 


By Percy -L. Marks. 
CHAPTER XI. (continued), 


SYMBOLS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE (see fig. 75: 
Saints :— 
Andrew (leaning on-saltire 
cross) : : . Scotland (Patron Saint). 
Anthony (holding Tau. 
cross with bell at end, 
and accompanied by a 
DIR ey greets hk 
Apollonia (female holding 
a tooth and palmbranch) Dentists’ sign. 
Blaise (iron combs) . . Hairdressers, woolcombers. 
Catherine (wheel) . Patron Saint of girls, 
Crispian and Crispin (two 
shoemakers at work) . Shoemakers. 
Cuthbert . : : . Smiths. 
Denis (holding his mitred 
head in his hands) . France (Patron Saint). 
Dunstan .- : ; . Goldsmiths. 
George (cavalier tramp- Piety, England’s Patron Saing 
ling dragon). (illustrated at 7). 
Giles (old man with arrow 
in his knee and a hind Mh 
by his side) . ‘ . Cripples’ Patron Saint. ; 
Hubert (huntsman kneel- 
ing to a crucifix, borne 
by a stag) ’ . Huntsmen. 
Ives (judge or doctor of 
laws, with widows and 
children) : , Lawyers’ Patron Saiat, 
James of Compostella arin 
~ (the Greater), with pil- 
giim’s staff, and cloak 


Butchers’ sign. 


covered with © scallop ud 

shells. : , . Spain’s Patron. Saint, 
Jamesthe Less, with fuller’s 

club . Fullers. 


John the Baptist (holding 
Jamb, with nimbus round 
its head) : . Baptist chapels and colleges, 

John the Evangelist (re- 
presented by an eagle) . 

Joseph (aged man with 
budding staff) - . Carpenters. 

Jude (with club or staff, 
andacarpenter’s square) 

Lawrence (with gridiron, 
illustrated at g) . Curriers. 

Loy (with  crozier and 
hammer). : . Smiths. 

Luke (a bull, or the saint 
seated at a desk with a 
bull’s head beneath) . Painters, doctors. 

Martin (giving alms to a 


Lectern (illustrated at 7); 


Carpenters. 


beggar, illustrated at 
k). : ; ; . Charity. 
Nicholas (as a_ bishop 


holding three golden 


balls or purses, or with 
three children) _ Boys and scholars, sailors, 


Russia. 
Olaf (carrying a loaf, and 
ahalbert or sword) .. Bakers. 
Paneras (treading on a 
Saracen, and with sym- 
bols of martyrdom) ~—. Children. ; 
Patrick . ; . Ireland (Patron Saint). 


Paul (with sword and-open 
book) . ‘ . Preachers, tent-makers. 


- Peter (cock, triple eross, 
keys, illustrated ata) . Fishermen and fishmongers, 
Sebastian (bound to atree 
and pierced with arrows) Archers, pinmakers. 
Simon: (with: saw and-fish). Fishmongers. 
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Stephen (with stone and 
book) . . Hungary (Patron Saint). 

Thomas the Apostle (with ; 
builder’s square) . . Architects (Patron Saint). 


Salamander nh ae 3 
Screw, Archimedean . Eternity. 
Scroll (OpeH read Py lamp: 

light c . Study. 
Scythe . Time. ne 
Seal (animal) . Canada. i 


Serpent casting its slough . Resurrection. 
Serpent discharging its virus. 

into chalice held by a is 
. Health (illustrated at 2). 


maiden . 
Serpent holding its tail i in its 
mouth . Eternity. . oe 
Serpent ianaeay: rising from 1S a 
a chalice . ; . St. John the Baptist. 
Shamrock (illustrated at w) . Ireland. 
Sheaf of corn. : OIeNt Ys eam 
Ship (illustrated at /) . Navigation. rg 
Silver (tone) saurity.es 
Skull and Mc anoiee . Mortality. 
Sphinx . Mystery. 
Spider’s web. . Prison. 
Stag (in Christian art) . mC htist: 
Stag bearing crucifix, &c. . St. Hubert (¢.v.), Shooting. 
boxes. 
Sticks, Bundle of . Strength in union. 


Stylus and wax tablets . . Calliope the Muse. 


Sundial ine: 

Sunflower . Devotion: 

Swallow . Consolation. 

Sword. : Military. buildings. 

Sword and open “book | St. Paul, “preachers, tent- 
(in Christian art) makers. 

Tablets {see Stylus) 

Terpsichore the Muse. . Dancing. 

Thaleia the Muse . Comedy. 

Thistle (illustrated at zw) . Scotland. 

Toad . : . Inspiration. 

Tongs, Smith’s aot. Dutis: an (7.v.), ZO ldsmiths. 


Torch, Bridal (see Hymen) . 


x orch flaming (illustrated 

at z : : . Knowledge. 
Trumpet . Newspaper offices. 
Truncheon . . Authority. 
Tun : ; ; ; Brewers. 
Unicorn (as supporter on 

Royal Arms) . Scotland (illustrated at d). 
Venus . Love: 
Violet (colour) . Mourning. 
Violet (flower) : . Innocence. 
Vulcan (at his forge) ~. . Blacksmiths. 


. Girls’ schools, St: Catherine. 
. Cycle depots, &c. 

2 JPUritys 

. Mourning. 

Diana, Shooting-boxes. 


Wheel, Female saint with 
Wheel, Winged . 

White . ; 
Willow branch: 

Woman with bow oa arrows 


Woman suckling children . Charity. 
Yewig ., Mourning. 
Voker. . Dairies. 

B. 
SUBJECTS AND THEIR SYMBOLS (seé fig. 75). 
Africa . . Camel. 
nh gs . Chameleon. 
Ambulance . . St. George’s Cross. 
America, North 

(United States) Flag (Stars and Stripes). 
Apothecaries . Pestle and mortar. 
Archbishop . . Floriated crook; Mitre (il lustrated aa 
Archers . Saint bound to a tree, and pierced with 
arrows. 

Architects . Saint carrying a builder's rule or square. 
Asia F . Elephant. (seein s J 
Auctioneers. . Hammer. Ser Oe ee 
Australia . Kangaroo. PERE ; 
Austria . Double-headed ne A, 


Authority’ .. 
Rakers 
Baptist 
Res 
Baronets 
Barristers 
Battle . 
Bishop 
Blacksmiths 


“) Boys’ schools, &c. 


Bravery 
Brewers «5°55 ie 
Butchers 


Callicpe 
Canada 
Carpenters . 


Charity 


Bian 
Children’s institu: 
tions 


. Mace, truncheon. 


chapels, ‘ 


. Horse, leopard. 


. St. Anthony’s Cross ; Saint holdings Tay 


. Flaming heart ; 


VSG 


. Owl, Saint carrying a ee. asst 
Pale green, Saint carrying a nimbused ) 
lamb. 


. Blood-red hand. 
. Lion sejant. aN Bs 
~ Red flags 7 os 
. Curved crook. ae 
. Anvil, forgeyVulcan. oY 


Bishop accompanied by three children, 4 


et 
Tun, barrel. 


cross with a bell at the end, and accom. 
panied by a pig. 


. Stylus and wax tablets. 
. Seal (animal). 
. Saint holding a club (or sa and if 


carpenter’s square. | ie 
pelican ; red; woman 
suckling children ; St. Martin giving 
alms to a beggar. (illustrated at /). ae 


. Red lamp, phoenix. 


. Saint treading on a Saracen. 


Christ . . Cross, fish, lamb, pelican, stag. ae 
Comedy . Mask, Thaieia the Muse. SS 
Concord . Myrtle, pomegranate. Bs 
Confession . . Saffron colour. 
Consolation ' . Swallow. 
Conviviality . Bacchus. 
Counsel . Lion sejant. 
Courage . Horse, leopard. 
Courtship j Cupid. 
Cripples . Saint with arrow in his knee, and a hind 
by his side. 3 
Cunning . LOX, 
Curriers —. . Gridiron. Ke 
Cycle-depot . . Winged wheel. a 
Dairies . Yoke, cow. . 
Dancing . Terpsichore the Muse.” — 
Deity, ‘Ihe . . Hand issuing from clouds. a 
Denmark ~. . Raven. 3 
Dentists . Female saint holding a tooth and palm: 
. branch. fay ers = 
Dev otion . Benen er. es 
Diana (for Shoot- : ‘eo 
ing-boxes) . Female with bow and arrows. - 
Doctor , . Red lamp. 4 
Earth, The . . Cow; globe (illustrated at e and /). Ss 
Egypt . ‘ Crocodile. 


Electric Cable 


. Man with winged heels (Mercury) ; globe 


(7). 


Electricity . . Electric bolt grasped in the hand. 
Empire. . Banyan tree, eagle. ‘ 
Empire, Dual. Double-headed eagle. i 
Endurance . . Camel. : 
England . Britannia (y), St. George’s Cross * ol St. f 
George trampling on dragon (mw), John 
Bull, Rose A), Lion passant regardant 
(da and w),* | 
Equinox . Balances. ; 
Eternity . Circle, globe, ivy, Archimedean screw, 
serpent holding its tail in its mouth. 
Faith . . Gregn. 
Fire : Salamander. i 
Fire insurance (il- 
lustrated at ~) . Phoenix. 
Fishermen © and 
fishmongers  . Cock, key or two keys. 
Folly . . Cap and bells. 
Fortitude . Eagle. 
France . Fleur-de-lys (illustrated at 8), lily, Saint , 
holding his mitred head 1 in his hand. 
Fruiterers . Cornucopia. 
Fullers . Saint holding a fuller’s club. 
Furriers tig . Bear. | ; 
Girls’ schools, &c. Female saint holding a wheel. 32° = 7% 
Goldsmiths . . Saint with a harp. ei 


| | Drawn according to heraldic blazonry. ae 
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Grocers . - Grasshopper. 

Guardianship . Policeman, serpent. 

Hairdressers © . ‘Pole with gilt knob at end, Saint with 
combs. 

Health’. .  . Hygeia holding a salver, into which a 


serpent drops its virus (illustrated at 


Holy Spirit, The. Dove. 


Homceopathy . Hahnemann. 

Hope . . Anchor; blue. 

Huntsmen . . Diana hunting, Saint kneeling to a cruci- 

fix borne by a stag. 

Hygiene . _ . (see Health.) f | 

Hymen . Man holding bridal torch and veil. 

Ignorance ~, Ass carrying blindfolded person. 

Immortality . Azure blue ; green. 

Incorruptibility . Peacock ; rose. 

Industry . Beehive. 

Innocence . . Violet (the flower). 

Inspiration . . Toad. 

Ireland. . St. Patrick’s Cross * (v), harp (¢ and w), 
shamrock (z). 

Isle of Man. . Three radiating legs. 

Justice 5 . Balances carried by blindfolded female 
holding a sword ; purple. 

Kennels”, . Dogs. 

Kent . . White horse. 


Knowledge . . Flaming torch (illustrated at 4: 
c 


Lawyers . . Judge ; Doctor of Laws. 

Leinster | . Harp. 

Liberty . Cat, bluecap with white border (England), 
red cap (France), cap on a pole (®). 

Life, Tree of . Palm tree. 

Locksmiths . Key, padlock. 

Love . 7 . Venus. 

Luck (good) . Horseshoe. 

Marriage . (see Hymen.) 


Martyrdom . . Palm branch ; rose colour. 


Mary (Mother of 


Hesus) .. . Heart pierced with arrows ; marigold. 
Masonic Compasses, cube,. equilateral triangles 
Societies . ; crossed. 

Mercury . Man with winged heels. 

Messengers . . Mercury (as last). 

Meteorology . Figures representing the winds (as on the 
Clepsydra at Athens). 

Military . Cannon, gun, halberd, helmet, sword. 

Mortality . Skull and crossed bones, broken column. 

Mourning '. Black, violet, cypress, yew, willow branch, 

laurel, oak, half-masted flag. 

Munster . Three crowns. 

Music . . Apollo, lyre. 

Mystery . Sphinx. 

Navigation . . Figurehead ; ship (illustrated at 4). 

Newspapers . Cuttle-fish ; trumpet ; globe (illustrated 
at é). 

Painters . Palette and brushes, St. Luke. 

Pawnbrokers . Three golden balls (illustrated at 3 

Peace . . White flag, olive branch. 

Pinmakers . . Saint. pierced with arrows (see St. 
Sebastian). 


Plenty . Cornucopia, quails, sheaf of corn. 

Poetry (heroic) . Calliope the Muse. 

Poetry _. (histori- 

Meal htioe .,. Clio the Muse. 

Preachers . . Saint with sword and open book (see St. 
Paul). 


erinters . Cuttle-fish. 

?risons . Handcuffs, spider’s web. 

?rosperity » Olive.tree. 

?rovidence . . Hen and chickens, raven. 

Purity . . Silver (tone), white. 

Regeneration . Lotus flower or plant, phoenix. 

Resurrection ... Box plant, holly, serpent casting its 
slough, green colour, phcenix (7). 

Aoyalty . Purple. 


* Drawn according to heraldic blazonry. 
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Russia . eat 
Sacrifice . Pelican:: 
Sanctity . Nimbus. 3 
Schools . Owl (illustrated at 2); beehive, &c. 
Scotland . Lion rampant. (d and w), St. , Andrew’s 
Cross* (v), Saint leaning on.a saltire 
/ cross ; thistle (z); unicorn (@). 
Sea, The . Dolphin (s), Neptune with trident. 
Security . Noah’s ark (c), bulldog, portcullis. 
Shoemakers : Bi saints working at the trade ; a boot- 
ast. 
Shooting-boxes . Diana, Saint kneeling to a crucifix borne 
by a stag. a 
Smiths . Hammer, Saint with crozier and hammer. 
Sorrow . Heart pierced with arrows. 
Sovereignty . Crown and sceptre (illustrated at zw). 
Spain . : . Pomegranate, Saint with pilgrim’s staff 
and in cloak covered with scallop, 
shells. 
Speed. , . Horse, 
Stables : . Horse. 
Stock Exchange, 
The ; . Bear, bull. 
Strength . Hercules ; bundle of sticks (‘Strength in 
union ”). 
Study ; . Open book, lamp, open scroll read by 
lamplight. 
Tailors . Ram suspended round the middle. 
Tentmakers . Saint with sword and open book, 
Time . . Hour-glass,. scythe, sun-dial, old man 
with scythe. 
Travel : . Globe. 
Trinity, The . Equilateral triangle. 
Turkey . Crescent moon and star. 
Ulster. . Blood-red and erect hand. 
Union . Myrtle ; pomegranate; bundle of sticks 
(“ Strength ”). 
Valour . Lion saliant. 
Victory . Laurel wreath, palm branch, parsley 
wreath. | 
Vigilance . Bulldog, cock. 
Vintners . Barrel (7). 
Wales . Dragon, goat, leek. 
Wales, Prince of . Three ostrich plumes (badge). ibaa: 
Watchfulness _. (see Vigilance.) a 
Weather, the . (see Meteorology.) 
Wisdom . Owl (illustrated at 4) 
Woolcombers __. Iron combs. 
Youth. . Hebe holding a cup. 


(Zo be continued.) 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORICAL BUILDINGS. 
N Tuesday last the First Lord of the Treasury was 
asked by Mr. Yoxatt whether he would consider 
the appointment of a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons to inquire into the desirability of establishing in 
the United Kingdom a system of national protection and 
conservation of buildings of historical or biographical 
interest, such as exists in France under the Loi du 30 Mars, 
1887, whereby a Government grant of 1,427,000 frs. is | 
available for the purpose this year. The reply of Mr. 
BaLrour was:—‘“I should be very sorry to express any 
opinion on this question, or even go the length of saying 
that it is ripe for discussion before a committee of the 
House. I have looked at the French law, and I find that 
it entirely turns upon the discretion of a Minister who is 
competent, or understood to be competent, to deal with 
questions of this kind. JI am not sure that I should like to 
add to the labours of the central Government in this 
country such addition to their responsibility as the copying 
of the French law would entail.” We do not venture to 
say that the First Lord was in error. So little attention is 
given to antiquity or historic buildings in Parliament, it is 
unlikely he considered the French laws about historic monu- 
ments until it became necessary to give an official answer to 
the member for Nottingham. What was done by the French 
Chamber in 1887 was merely to develop and to impart 
more definiteness to arrangements which had been adopted 


* Drawn according to heraldic blazonry. 
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for about fifty-five years. It may, then, bean advantage for 
other men as well as legislators and officials to describe the 
efforts of various'Governments in France to preserve’archi- 
tectural works having more or r less relation to the history of 
that country. ui 

The subject ‘should be interesting to Englishmen, for 
although. it may “not be generally known in France, the 
preservation movement owed its origin to English influence. 
The love of architecture which is inherent in Frenchmen 
as in all the Latin races is exemplified mainly by the 
encouragement of living representatives of the art, rather 
than by vaunting the superiority of their predecessors. The 
past may have sentimental associations, occasionally for 
Frenchmen, but the Revolution of 1799 was enough to 
show how easily all that is antique could be cast aside. In 
the excitement of that stirring epoch a spirit of vandalism 
was allowed to appear, and to it many a fine building 
succumbed. But fortunately the current of events turned 
the attention of Frenchmen from antiquity for a, period. It 
is a remarkable fact that DucaREL, who was the first French- 
man to write about the antiquities of Normandy, was only 
the agent of our Society of Antiquaries, and his book 
was brought out at their expense. There was a large 
collection of treatises produced in London on French 
Gothic before a single volume on the subject appeared in 
France. D’AGINCOuURT’s great work, which was completed 
in 1816, relates to the whole of Europe rather than to his 
own country. It was not until 1824 that essays by a few 
enthusiastic architects in Norreandy were printed for the 
use of the public. At the time there was an official fear of 
an investigation of the past. In 1822 the course on the 
history of Europe at the Sorbonne by M,. GuizoT was 
suppressed. But the same year saw the revelation of a 
power that was destined to give charm to the past, for it 
witnessed the dawn of Victor Huco as a poet. The 
glamour which WALTER ScomTtT exercised over England and 
Germany was to some slight extent operative in France. 
The work of THIERRY on the conquest of England by the 
Normans was avowedly an effort to adopt ScoTT’s system, 
and to make history picturesque and vivid as well as 
truthful. Then came the revolution of 1830 when Louis 
PHILIPPE was elected king. The queen was of a religious 
nature, and courtiers began to take an interest in the old 
churches of the country. 

Another factor was the rise of romanticism. It might 
be described as an attempt to bring back the Middle 
Ages. It mattered little to the zealots whether it was the 
era of St. Louis and the Crusades, or the more remote 
Merovingian or the Carlovingian time which was revived, 
so long as every trace of classicism could be held in 
subjection. So general was the new infatuation that in 
1831 the French Chambers agreed to allow 80,000 francs 
towards the reparation of ancient buildings in urgent 
cases, and in order to encourage local administrations to tax 
themselves for the conservation of monuments in their 
districts. The distribution of the money was confided to 
the Department of Fine Arts, which was then one of many 
sections of officialdom belonging to the Minister of the 
Interior. Mr, BALFouR’s advisers, we imagine, must have 
informed him of the arrangement, and made him believe 
that since 1831 the restoration of old buildings was a task 
imposed on successive Ministers of State. Anyone 
acquainted with official life in France would at once realise 
the true meaning of what was done, for it may be laid down 
asa general rule that the creation of paid and honorary 
appointments has much to do with a!l French reforms. 

The disposal of the 80,000 francs led to the engagement 
of inspectors, who acted under an . Inspector-General.. 
Lupovic ViTEt was the first to hold the latter office. He 
was a painstaking archeologist ; but although he attained 
a seat in the Academy, he never could be said to have 
received the applause he merited. After a year or two he 
was supplanted by PRospER MfrRIMEE, the author of 
“Carmen” and several delightful tales, but who had a 
genius for statesmanship. In 1836:he procured an increase 
of the vote to 120,000 francs, and then to 200,000 francs. 
By 1837 he had persuaded the Minister of the necessity of an 
independent Commission to deal with historic monuments. 
The Director of Civil Buildings was appointed -president; 
"FELIX Dusan, the architect, was one of the members, and 
ProsreR MERIMEE became secretary, as well as inspector- 


general, and was therefore the soul of the new authority. 
The first aim of the Commission was the preparation of a 
sort of Domesday Book. The historic monuments were 
registered and classified. Their condition was investigated,, 
not very thoroughly, but sufficiently to allow of the despatch, 
of circulars to prefects calling attention to the reparations. 
which were necessary for the buildings in their districts... 
No less important was the order that no prefect was to 
sanction any work on one of the tabulated buildings untih 
it had received the sanction of the new Commission, be 
central authority in Paris is sure to give rise to the. 
voluntary creation of subordinate organisations in the 
provinces. A large number of departmental societies. 
were founded to co-operate with the Commission. — ie 
were willing to confirm the wisdom of the instructic 
received from the Commission by their own concly- 
sions. The general enthusiasm was not without. ats. 
effect on the Chambers, and in the course of seven 
years the vote had grown from 80,000 to 400,¢ 
francs. There was a proportionate increase of offici 
Special inspectors were appointed for each department 
France. In order that relics of various classes might. 
be dispersed, the Musée Cluny was founded for th 
reception. In spite of the numerous changes in governmen nt 
the grants from the Legislature became more liberal. Peo, 
may have been amazed when it was stated by Mr. Yoxa 
that a sum of 1,427,000 francs was devoted this year 
historic monuments ; but as far back as 1859 the vote y 
1,100,000 francs, and that amount was. regularly assigne( | 
for several. years. It is needless to say that the votes had | 
of necessity to be supplemented by much larger su! 
raised in the different districts where works weré executed, 
When ‘the Commission was formed it was inevitable 
that, with masters of composition like VirET and MERIMEE 
at the head of affairs, they would carry out the business of 
the Commissicn by means of documents. ° It is a weakness 
in all countries to associate the production.of State papers. 
with successful’ government. If style alone was the a 
a selection from the archives of the French Histori 
Monuments Commission deserves to be considered a 
forming the most perfect example of official literature 1 
existence. But. there were politicians in France wh 
believed’ circularising had been carried to excess. ‘The 
initiative in schemes of restoration was imagined to 
a privilege of the Commission, and local energy was somes 
times subdued. The law of March 1887, to which Mr. 
Yoxatt alluded on Monday, was introduced by M. ANTONIN 
Proust, then Minister of Fine Arts, and was to give more 
of a compulsory character to the regulations, or, in other 
words, to make the preservation of monuments a public, 


! 


duty. 
The first Commission consisted of obstiee el 
members ; there are now thirty. Among ‘them are sevé 


architects, a sculptor, a painter, an archzeologist, direc 
of civil buildings, museums and cults, besides prefects a 
officials possessing special knowledge of all bearings of 
restoration. There has also grown up, as subordinate or 
auxiliary to the Commission, a department of diocesan: 
architects, and.in that way local knowledge of the mo: 
exact kind is obtainable. There are many other oficial 
and any proposed scheme of operating on a building has- 
in consequence to be subjected to a’ manifold scrutiny. 
The Minister of Fine Arts is simply the chairman for the 
time being of a permanent body having thirty members, 
and although he may be influential, his power is minimis 
owing to the number of high officials who may be said to- 
take a personal interest in the subject, while his can only. 
be temporary, for it depends on his term of office. Tt was: 
therefore inexact on Mr. Batrour’s part to speak as if the 
whole work of restoration in France depended on 4a. 
Minister’s investigation of archzological problems. ‘ “AS we 
have said, the Minister’s office, as relates to historic monw- 
ments, is mainly honorary. He approves of arrangements,. 
but they are initiated and conducted to their completion by 
a Commission that in its constitution ere the: pou 
of French organisation. 2 
Mr. Batrour’s alarm about such an: addition to" the 
duties of an English Minister as responsibility for restora-_ 
tion was justified. Whenever any project of -the kind is 
proposed in this country it becomes a subject of controversy 
which is often acrimonious. There is no accounting for 
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taste, it is said, and differences between men about the 
treatment of an old building are more frequent than in 
those arising in connection with other cases where taste is 
involved. What politician would care to accept office if 
he knew he was to be subjected to badgering about the 
erection of a public library in Stratford-on-Avon, the 
restoration of Exeter Cathedral, the search for the Ark of 
the Covenant at Tara,’or the numerous controversial pro- 
posals raised every year? It is rarely, however, a question 
relating to restoration is discussed in the French Chamber. 
The Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts is no 
doubt responsible in all cases, and any subject may serve 
for an attack on Government in an emergency, but the 
extent of his power is known, and it is recognised that 
every proposal for restoration has been investigated by 
specialists from different points-of view, and whatever is 
undertaken is the best settlement which fallible men can 
devise. PES Et 

| __If restoration were included in the work of one of the 
English ministries and had-to be controlled by ordinary 
Officials there would not be much gained by the public in 
any, sense. But a Commission corresponding as far as 
English peculiarities would admit with the Commission of 
Historic. Monuments is likely to be as serviceable in 
England as the French) institution has proved to be in 
France. Although renovation was too often carried to 
excess, we should judge results by French ideas of pro- 
priety. There would be little difficulty in making arrange- 
ments to enable a body of experts in England to investigate 
projects of restoration, and their conclusions could be made 
to hold a like relation to ministerial decisions that the awards 
of arbitrators hold to the judgments of the High Courts. 
The members of the French Historic Commission discharge 
their duties mainly without fees, for the money expended is 
devoted to the execution, of works and superintendence. 


GLASGOW TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
"1 ‘HE new buildings, of which the memorial-stone was laid 
- on the 14th inst. by the King, occupy a spacious site in 
George Street, and their cost, with the price of the ground, but 
exclusive of the equipment, is estimated at 210,000/, towards 
hich subscriptions have been received to the amount of 
bout 180,000/, They will cover an area of nearly two acres, 
and will be the largest of the kind in Great Britain. The new 
buildings, which have beer designed by Mr. David Barclay, 


4 
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TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


F.R.I.B.A., will consist of five wings, two being parallel to 
George Street, the other three at right angles to them and 
parallel to Montrose Street on the east. The style of archi- 
tecture is a free treatment of Italian Renaissance. The main 
frontage to George Street has a centre block of three bays, 
slightly projecting, in which are three spacious arched door- 


ways, each 16 feet wide and 20 feet high. The first-floor storey | 


is 20 feet in height, and in the centre block and wings this 
storey is treated with solidity and breadth, forming a base toa 
columnar facade of columns in pairs 22 feet in height carrying 
an entablature, broken around pillars and surmounted by an 
attic storey of square disengaged pillars, upon which is the 
finishing pediment. The flanking wings are treated as quasi- 
towers, finished with a balustrade and corner turrets. The 
intermediate bays are divided by projecting buttress piers to 
give, with stability, great width of window openings. In. the 
fenestration two storeys of windows are framed under semi- 
circled arches springing from imposts, the lower tier divided 
by circular pillar mullions carrying panelled transoms at the 


division of the floors. . The same style and character is , 


maintained in the elevation to Montrose Street. The main 


front to George Street is 346 feet long, over Ioo feet in height, — 


and contains five floors and a semi-basement. The following 
table shows the amount of space allotted to each of the 
seventeen departments comprised in the college :— 


Department. Area in sq. ft. 


Mathematics . - : : : 5,500 
Natural philosophy . : ° : . 10,400 
Chemistry . . : : : 16,500 
Technical chemistry A é : : ds 900 
“Mechanics . 4 : ; , : - 10,000 
Machine design 10,000 
Prime movers. : : . 5 - 15,100 
Metallurgy . - ‘ 4 9 : » 4,800 
Electrical engineering . . ° ; - 15,900 
Practical engineering . 5 of > 4,000 
Mining and geology : : - 3,400 
Architecture and building construction 7,700 
Biology . : . : 3,200 
Industrial arts . F 3 * 4 * » 4,000 
Workshops...» : : S 7,900 
Bakery school : : A : 2s LOO 
‘ Administration, library, general classrooms, &c. 37,000 


The prime movers laboratory, the dynamo laboratory and 
the practical engineering laboratory will be placed at the 
bottom of the interior courts and will be lighted entirely from 
the roof. The chemical laboratory, will occupy practically the 
whole of the top floor, and will contain several large labora- 
ories and other rooms set apart for special purposes. Each of 
he departments will be confined to its own floor, with the 
result that the internal arrangements generally will be admir- 
ably adapted to promote efficiency and economy of working. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. purposes of record instructions were given for photo- 
Wuen the London Building Act: was first passed graphs of the buildings to be taken and drawings made of 


through Parliament buildings in flats were little known. 
They were, so to speak, an exception to established usage, 
and legislators were to be excused if they neglected them. 
As flats became more general many questions relating to 
them had to be brought before the magistrates. It might 
be supposed that in the Act of 1894 provision would “be 
made for dealing with all difficulties ; but it is evident that 
the amended Building Act is incomplete as regards flats. 
The case GOODCHILD v. MATHEWS, which came before the 
High Court on appeal last Saturday, exemplifies one of the 
problems of the Act. The respondent proposed to erect 
six blocks of flats in West Hil], St. Pancras. Mr. J. 
GooDcHILD, the district surveyor, served notice on him 
objecting that they were not in accordance with sec- 
tion 77, which states :—‘ Buildings shall not be united 
except where they are wholly in one occupation or 
are constructed or adapted to be so.” The walls 
between the blocks were as thick as party walls, but 
were not carried up through the roof. Each block 
had its own staircase and entrance. ‘There was, however, 
a passage under the roof which was continuous through the 
blocks. The district surveyor held that each was a separate 
building to be united by a corridor. The builder, on the 
contrary, maintained the blocks of separate dwellings con- 
stituted a single building. The magistrate came to the 
conclusion that section 77 referred to the union of buildings 
which originally had been separate structures, and did not 
apply in a case like that before him where the parts were 
intended to form one structure. -The Lord Chief Justice 
said he would have arrived at the sarae conclusions as the 
magistrate. The “uniting” was not to be considered as 
accomplished by ,means of a covered way between two 
structures, for according to sub-sections 2 and 3, “ Buildings 
shall not be united if when so united and considered as 
one building only they would not be in conformity with 
this Act. An, opening shall not be made in any party 
wall or in two external walls dividing buildings, which if 
taken together would extend to more than 250,000 cubic 
feet.” ‘Mr. GOoODCHILD’s appeal was accordingly dismissed. 
Their lordships’ decision is not convincing, and as leave 


for a further appeal was granted it is to te hoped the } 


arguments will be heard at greater length’ in another 
Court. 


THERE was only one bidding at the sale of Clifford’s 
Inn by Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, EGERTON, BREACH, 
GaLswortHy & Co, under an order of the Court of 
Chancery. Although there were apprehensions of its 
transformation, the rental of the chambers and offices 
amounted to 2,550/,a year. Considering the capability of 
the estate, the auctioneer was justified in announcing it was 
worth 150,o00o/, Mr. W. WIiLLETT, the builder, offered 
100,000/., and. for that sum acquired an estate that deserves 
to be considered as historic. Six centuries ago Epwarp II. 
made a gift of the property to ROBERT CLIFFORD, but there 
was an earlier possessor. ‘This is evident from the patent 
which is dated 1310, viz. :—‘‘ The king granted to ROBERT 
CLIFFORD that messuage, with the appurtenances, next.the 
church of St. Dunstane in the West, in the suburbs of 
London, which messuage was sometime, MALCULINE DE 
HERLEY, and came to the hands.of Epwarp I. by reason 
of certain debts which the said MALCULINE was bound at 
the time of his death to our sayde father, from the time 
that he was escator on.this side Trent, which house Joun, 
Earle of Ricumount, did holde of our pleasure, and is now 
in our possession.” - The messuage was let to apprentices 
of the law by the widow of Ropert Cirrorp. After- 
wards it fell into the king’s hands, and at a subsequent time 
became once more the possession of the CLIFFORD family. 
When the: property is appropriated to a different purpose 
we hope some meanis will be taken to continue the associa- 
tion of the name of CiirrorD with it. The historical 
records and buildings committee of the London County 
Council have expressed deep regret that the historic 
buildings comprising the Inn, and especially the hall, 
should be about to be demolished. They were not, however, 
prepared, owing to the great cost involved, to recommend 
the purchase of the: property by the Council, 


For the }: 


objects of interest in connection with the Inn. The oak 
panelling in one of the rooms was expressly excluded from — 
the sale by auction, the vendors reserving to themselves the 
right to sell and remove it. 


THE name of Abydos at first recalls the’ Greek leger 
of Hero and LrEanbER, or Lord ByRON’s poem. 
Abydos in Egypt is of older date than the. legend of 
swimmer. In magnificence it used to rank next to Thel 
and was reputed to be the burial-place of Osiris. ‘*“ 
are many places,” says PLUTARCH, “ where his co 
said to have been deposited, but Abydus and Memp. i 
mentioned in particular as having the true body, anc 
this reason the rich and powertul of the Egyptian 
desirous of being buried in the former of these cities 
order to lie, as it were, in the same grave as 
himself.” During the past winter Professor FLIND 
PETRIE has been at work at Abydos. In a paper w rick 
read last week he described his operations. Owing to 
condition of the Nile he had been able to get down t 
lower level than had previously been the case, and from 
excavations carried on had succeeded in making a plan « 
the temple, based on the foundations. It was interestit 
to find as the work went on that they were dealing, n 
with a single temple, but with a succession of temples, bui 
one over another. There was stonework of about t 
eleventh dynasty, chiefly in the form of doorways, and 
these were found iuserted in brickwork, it appeared to | 
safe to conclude that the older temples were main] 
brick, with stone doorways. There were also remains 
brick wall surrounding a temple which seemed to be of 
twelfth dynasty. Apparently, about ‘every five’ hundr 
years the existing temple was razed anda new One built. 
The most remarkable point was that these temples differed 
in their orientation, which was sometimes east and weit, ‘ 
and sometimes north and south. He was also able to 
identify the great hall of Osiris. 


ILLUSTRATION s. 


HOUSF, WESTMINSTER ESTATE, BOURNEMOUTH. Lage 

HIS house is covered with red tiles, the walls finished: 

with white stucco; the window frames painted green, 

the glazing with lead lights. The principal | feature in the 
planning is the hall sitting-room. The architect is Mr. MILLs. 
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BLEAK HOUSE, BROADSTAIRS. ae 
LEAK HOUSE, Broadstairs, Kent, once the residenele 
of the Jate CHARLES DickENs, that incomparable 
master of English fiction, has been slightly altered and an 
addition made to same tor Mr. THomas Barry, as shown 
by the illustration. The portico, basements and’ other 
windows, and the old wooden oriel window to DicKENS’s, 
study overlooking the sea, have been removed owing to 
their rotten state, and a brick and stone oriel window sub- 
stituted in the latter case, but practically the whole of the 
interior, with the old staircase, remains as of old. The new 
brickwork has been made to match the old work, and the 
whole of the stonework has been executed in patent 
Victoria stone by the Victoria Stone Co. The hot-water 
work has been done by Messrs. KeirH & BLACKMAN, LTD. 
and the electric-light installation, bells, &c., by the Alliance — 
Electrical Co., Ltd. The builders are Messrs. Gann & Co., 
of Whitstable, and’ Mr. Wititiam A. Burr, M.S.A., of 
65 Chancery Lane, W.C., is the architect. 


FIRE STATION, HIGH STREET, ACTON. 


CAMBERWELL PALACE OF VARIETIES. 


THE GRAND THEATRE, CLAPHAM JUNCTICN. — 
CORONET THEATRE, NOTTING HILL. 


GRAND THEATRE, FULHAM, 


ie 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE nineteenth annual dinner of the Society of Architects 

was held in the Grand Hall of the Princes’ Restaurant, 
Piccadilly, W, on Friday, May 15, the chair being occu- 
pied by the president, Mr. Silvanus Trevail, J.P., F R.I.B.A., 


who was supported by a very large and representative gather- 


ing, including the Very Rev. Canon Vere, Rev. A. Mercer, M.A., 


Rev. H. Mills, Right Hon. Lord St. Levan, Right Hon. | J 


Viscount Clifden, Right Hon. Sir Arthur D. Hayter, Bart., M.P., 


Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bart., M.P., Sir Walter B 
Foster, M.P, Right Hon. T. F. Halsey, M.A., M P., Hon. W. 


'Massey-Mainwaring, M.P., H. E. Duke, K.C., M P., Cumming 
~Macdona, M P,, Edward Hain, M.P., F. Layland Barratt, M P., 


D. J Morgan, M.P, General Festing, C.B, F.RS., General 


Hamiley, C.B., Alderman Sir William Treloar, (ex-Sheriff of | 


London), Alderman Sir Hi E. Knight (past Lord Mayor .of , E.T. Ruthven Murray, D: Legat Fulton, E Pye, C. Palmer, 


London), Sir Robert Harvey, Sir C. Boxall, K C.B., Sir W. H. 
Bailey, Hon. Geo T. Lincoln (Consul-General U.S.A., Belgium), 


Sir C. J Owens (general manager, London and South-Western 


Railway), Sir Henry Trueman Wood (secretary, Society of 


Arts), His Honour Judge Rentoul, K.C, LL.D, Right Hon. , 


Lord Mayor of Liverpool (W. Watson Rutherford), Colonel C. 


Prideaux-Brune, Major Tremayne, Major F. B. 


MacCrae, 
Captain T. V. Kearn, U.S.A., Captain V. Millett, the Deputy 
Chairman of London County Council (R. A. Robinson), R. K 
Causton, KC., R. B. Blennerhassett, KC, the Mayors of St. 
Pancras, Stoke Newington, Islington, Poplar, Deptford, 
Holborn, Wandsworth, Stepney, Hammersmith, Shoreditch, 
Hampstead, Hackney, Bermondsey, ‘Camberwell, Padding- 
ton, Rochester, Southampton, Reading, Brighton and Green- 
wich, the Master of the Painters’ Company (W. Dunn), 


the Master of the Carpenters’ Company (Walter Smith), 


the President London Master Builders’ Association (Ernest 
J. Brown) the President: Surveyors’ Institution (Arthur 
Vernon), the President Institute of Builders (William ‘F. 
King), the Presidents of the Liverpool, Cardiff and Aberdeen 
Architectural Societies, the ex-High Sheriff of Berkshire 
(W. Walters Bond), Vice-Chairman Cornwall County Council 
(W. Cole Pendarves), the Architect London County Council 
(W.E Riley, F.R.I.B.A.), the Clerk of the London County 
Council(G L.Gomme), E.O. Sachs (Chairman British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee), Dr. Henry D. Martin, Dr. Venning Burgess, 
Alderman J. Glazier, Messrs. G. Gard Pye and Walter W. 
Thomas (vice-presidents), Ellis Marsland (hon. secretary), H. 


_ G, Quartermain (hon. treasurer), Edgar Farman (solicitor), T. R. 


Richards, E. W. Cooper, R. G. Bare, H. Passmore Edwards, 
Thos. B. Bowring, George Tangye, J.P, C. Selby Lowndes, 
E O’ Preston, J. H. Oxley, H. H. Bartlett, Rashleigh Phipps, 
F. Hutchins,‘Alfred Cummor, W Beck, A.A: Johnson,'H ‘James, ' 
J. Lanyon, A. H. Campbell, A.M.Inst.C.E. (borough surveyor, 
East Ham), J. W. Jerram, A. A. Hudson, J. Miller Carr, Franklin 
R. Kendall (general manager P. and O. Steamship Company), 
: W. Woodall, MA., W. Vicary, J.P., CC., J Brotherton, 
S. Roberts, T..V. Forrest, A. Conder, F.R.I.B.A., R. Waldram, 
George Cory (secretary London: Cornish Association), L. 
Schlentheim, C. Ingram Hayden, F. Phillips, J. R. Manning, 
C. Haslett, A.W. Wells, G E. Bond, C. E. Skinner,’ E.R. 
Viney, C H. Leavey, W.' D. Driver, R. D. Batchelor, J. R. 
Leatherby, C. Day (borough surveyor, Chatham), Walter C. 
Williams, C: McArthur Butler: (secretary), W. L+ Cantrill, 


P.' Condy; H. ‘Warren, F. E Warren, E W. Dring, C. H. Child, 
O. Marsland, C. H. Mead, M. Zimmerman, C. Zimmerman, 
E. C. Beaumont, E. J. Gee, A. H. Quartermain, M. V. Cassall, 
C. Mason, A. A. H. Scott, E. G. Hanson, G. M.' French, S. C. 
Hanson, P. Fraser, C..E Jackson, G Sharples, J. F. Stovell, A. 
Souttar, S. Herbert, A. Emslie, E G. Sadgrove, E. C. Wotton, 
M. C. Meaby, A. A..Webbe, A. F. Goddard, H. Prosser,’ J. Cc 
Jackson, C. D Collins, G. Allen, A. E. Scanes, E. J. Naldrett, 
W.-H. Linton, Tom Brown, Rk. Banks-Martin, A. Bethell, J. H- 
Richardson, T. G. Hart, W. H. Pertwee, W. Taylor, J- 
Lennard, J P, A H. Pethick, EG. Kibblewhite, J. Littlejohn, 
C. Menhenwick, C.C, H. B. Comber, W. Windham, R. H. 
Spalding, A.R.I.BA., H. Dennis, ‘J P.,’ C.A.,  F. ‘Parkyn, 
W. H. K. Wright, F RGS., A. Carkeek, C.C., Vivian Thomas, 
AY. Mayell, H. W. Matthews, J. B. Paynter, Frank Dodd, 
J. Brewer (Great Western: Railway, Swindon), Oscar Berend, 
C. S Covington, A. K. Carlyon, J.P., C.C., Fred Hare, A. E. 


| Collins, A.M. Inst C-E. (city engineer, Norwich), F. G. Mans- 


field, D. E.: Costigan (secretary London Master Builders’ 
Association), .W. Lees McClure, J.P, Edmund Carlyon, 
Edward: H. Balydon, C. H. Heathcote, F.R.1 BA., William 
Woodward, A.R.I.BA, F. B. Hollis, A. J. Cornelius and 
Owen Owen. . 

The two first loyal toasts, “His Majesty the King,” “ Her 
Majesty Queen Alexandra, Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and the other members of the 
Royal Family,” were passed with musical honours. 

The Mayor of Paddington proposed ‘“‘The Houses of 
Parliament.” He regretted the fact that the fine arts in 
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England did not receive the same fostering care given to them 
by Governments in France and Germany. The fault was not 
so much with the legislature, because it was unreasonable to 
expect that the parties of government would do more for art 
than the average Englishman, who seemed rather ashamed of 
magnificent display. The average Englishman divided every- 
thing into two classes, the practical and the unpractical, and 
much that appertained to art was:considered unpractical. 


The Right Hon. the Lord St. Levan in a clever speech | 


responded for the House of Lords. Sir Walter Foster, M.P., 
‘replied for the House of Commons. 

“The Imperial Forces” was the fourth toast, proposed by 
Alderman Sir Wm. Treloar. General Festing, C.B., F.R.S., 
responded. He remarked’ that seventeen years ago such a 
toast as this would have referred only to the Army and Navy, 
but so many were the changes of recent years that the toast 
was incomplete unless titled the Imperial forces. This showed 
van absolute solidarity between the colonies and the Motherland. 

Sir A, D. Hayter, Bart., M.P., proposed “The Society of 
Architects and Architecture.” The toast would commend 
itself to all. He questioned whether there was any man with 
an intelligent eye who did not feel when passing through the 
towns and provinces of England that he owed an extraordinary 
debt of gratitude to the community of architects. London 
itself bore testimony to the ability of its architects, and the 
many new thoroughfares would afford them a still further 
opportunity for the legitimate use of their art. The Society of 
Architects was a business society, and he rejoiced to think 
that they had introduced a Bill into Parliament for the regis- 
tration of architects. He trusted the Bill would receive the 
sanction of the legislature, and make the British architects a 
great profession. It was happily first intended to create a 
great central council in London with two sister councils in 
‘Edinburgh and Dublin. An examining board would be con- 


Stituted, and no man who did not possess the diploma and 


‘certificate should be able to call himself an architect. In con- 
clusion, he hoped that the numbers of the profession would be 
limited to those who could call themselves members of the 
- registered profession, and those who had charge of the Bill in 
| Parliament should do all in their power to assist the profession 
, towards that end. 

The President, in the course of his response to the toast, 
said :—At no period in our history as a people, a nation, or 
an empire was the work of the architect. more important than 
it is to-day. Never before were there so many and so varied a 
collection of architectural problems to be solved, nor of such 
an exacting character. This applies no less to buildings of the 
commercial class than to those of the domestic, the ecclesiastic 
or the municipai, with all its subdivisions of hospitals, asylums, 
‘educational or other classifications that might be multiplied 
indefinitely. As one of Her Majesty’s: Lunacy Commissioners 
once observed to me, asylum planning and construction is a 
progressive science, and what. may satisfy us to-day may not 
do so to-morrow, when we have the advantage of adopting an 
mproved method. It will be seen that the scope of an archi- 
tect’s duties is a very wide one. It requires in the properly 
qualified practitioner a man of good education, a travelled man 
a man of keen observation, a man skilled in the science as well 
as in the art of his profession, with a knowledge of the latest 
appliances and the latest developments of all those specialties 
which go to make a’ successful building, and at the 
same time a keen discrimination so as to weed out and 
to avoid in his client’s interest the bad. In short, it 
requires a highly trained man with many years’ experience 
before he can undertake the responsibilities of a principal. 
This means time and it means money. And what we say is 
that when a man possesses all this to the satisfaction of an 
‘examining body appointed by the State, he should be by the 
State registered as a qualified practitioner, just as much as is 
to-day the physician, the surgeon, the barrister, the surgeon- 
dentist, or the chemist. We don’t say that a man not 
possessing the: requisite qualifications and not registered may 
not design and superintend the erection of buildings, but what 
we do say is that the State shall, in its own interest, tell the 
general body politic who is so qualified, and then if they 
employ an unqualified man it will be their own fault, just as 
much as if they went to a quack doctor and got killed as the 
‘consequence. : Now, with all the developments of sanitary 
science, for example,’ is it.to be expected that the nearest 
auctioneer or estate agent or his clerk around the corner, who 
has to do all the cataloguing and ticketing of an auction sale 
‘one day, can design a mansion or a villa the next, and see to it 
that, the drainage, its ventilation; traps and connections are all 
right, or tell you what is: the exact entasis to give to a Doric, 
an Ionic, or a Corinthian column, and to say where the 
Greek standards’ may vary from’ the Roman in such orders? 
The thing is absurd, and what:we say is that the man doing 
such work should, in) the interest of the general public, be 
trained and skilled and afterwards duly registered: by the 
State.. This would protect the public, who are not always as 
discriminating upon such matters: as they ought to be. To. 


this end the more active spirits among us have promoted an 
Architects’ Registration Bill which is now before Parliament 
that will, I hope, commend itself to all the gentlemen I see’ 
around me, and eventually become. the law of this land as 
much as it is already the law of almost every important state © 
on the continents of Europe and America, and in our colonies, 
This is the principal subject that\I wished to refer to 
to-night, being, in our opinion, the one:of the day so far as the © 
architects of this country are concerned. - I recognise that this — 
is not the place nor the occasion to go into a long dissertation © 
upon either the art or the science of architecture. I have been — 
preaching brevity to others, and so must. practise it myself, but 
as we have so many municipal chieftains here I may perhaps 
be allowed to take this opportunity of congratulating them 
upon the great street and other improvements that are taking 
place all over the country. As a past municipal chieftain 
myself I well understand the difficulties attendant upon any 
advance in this direction, and often from those who will be 
most benefited by them in the long run. What we, as archi- — 
tects, say is, continue in this course, but now and then call to 
your aid the skilled trained mind to advise you as to how the 
improvement may be best made, and the space properly and 
artistically utilised afterwards. Often the very best oppor- 
tunities are thrown away for want of this, and spaces and sites — 
that might have been things of beauty and joys for ever given 
up to the advertising fiend, who does not, as a rule, care how 
many abominations he creates so that his pockets may be filled ~ 
by the illicit puffing of some worthless nostrum. These huge 
letters on buildings destroy all sense of dignity, taste and 
proportion. These plasterings of public conveyances, so that 
the last thing that one can discover is the point of their 
destination, is an abomination anda scandal that England should 
be ashamed of, and which does not exist in the same degree in — 
other civilised states. Soon to design a.commercial building — 
in a leading thoroughfare the chief problem will be, not a 
dignified sense of proportion, style and architectural balance — 
with columns, entablature, cornices, mouldings, &c,, properly — 
adjusted and proportioned, but how much flat wall surface can — 
be provided for these advertising monstrosities. Another — 
réason has been mentioned for the bad architecture in England " 
as compared with that of other countries in buildings of the ~ 
ordinary class. Here we are tied down by-the short lease ~ 
system of ninety-nine years, or even less. There no one 
dreams of building excepting upon the actual freehold, or, like — 
they have in Scotland, the perpetual feu. This, of course, ~ 
means good design and good building, because the person who 
builds is secured in his holding. But under the short lease- 
hold system the leaseholder, of course, builds so far as he 
possibly can only to last his lease out, and the effect is apparent © 
all around us, and especially to those who compare buildings 
here with what they have seen abroad. 
Mr. J. Woolfall, president of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, also responded to the toast. . . 
“The London and other Local Authorities” was proposed” 
by Mr. H. E. Duke, K.C., M.P.. There were three responders. | 
Alderman Sir H. E. Knight (past Lord Mayor of London), the — 
deputy-chairman of the London County Council (Mr. R. A, 
Robinson), and the Mayor of Rochester. : 
Mr. R. A. Robinson, in his reply, said the County Council ~ 
would be very badly off without the help of London architects. - 
As many knew, the London County Council had its own 
establishment of architects, with no less than 25 members_ 
of the profession and 150 students. The County Council had 
many opportunities of offering to architects exercises for their 
skill, At the present time the body was in need of a county 
hall. They desired a piece of land, which must be freehold, in 
extent about 34 or 4 acres, not far from Charing Cross and not 
very far from the Houses of Parliament but yet not too near. 
The county hall when built should’ be able to accommodate 
about 1,500 officers, with good space for departmental work 
and from 137 to 200 members. The building would have to 
conform entirely with the London Building Act. Its architec- 
tural design would be submitted for approval to members of the” 
County Council and the Society of Architects. ae 
“Our Guests” was proposed by Mr. G. Gard Pye, yice- 
president of the Society. The Lord Mayor of Liverpool and 
Mr. W. C. Pendarves, J.P., responded. 7 
“The Arts and Crafts allied to Architecture” was proposed 
by the Hon. W. Massey-Mainwaring. Mr. W. F. King, presi- 
dent Institute of Builders, responded. . 
After singing “ Auld Lang Syne” the company dispersed. 


ca 


The American Art Association, a benevolent society, 
held an amateur theatrical and musical performance in Paris — 
on Saturday evening. Two pieces were played, “ An American 
Dentist in Paris” and “A Matinée at the Julia Rosse 
Academy.” In the latter the principal character was Careless- 
Dowrong (Carolus Duran). Among:the audience were the 
British and American ambassadors and the Minister of Public. 
Instruction. . a 


iz 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

A MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last, Mr. Aston =Webb, A.R.A., presi- 

dent, in the chair. Sir MARTIN CONWAY read a paper on 


The Beginnings of the Egyptian Style of Architecture. 

The Egyptian style appears to have arisen about the time 

of the tourth dynasty, and to have rapidly developed during 
the fifth. Its elements existed earlier, but not till the fourth 
dynasty were they definitely compounded into an architectural 
style applicable to buildings in stone. Until recently it was 
commonly believed that the early dynastic Egyptians employed 
wood for small and costly edifices. In fact, however, no such 
Egyptian wooden architecture ever existed. Pictures and 
models which survive do look like representations of wooden 
structures—indeed, some of the slender columns depicted have 
more the appearance of metal than wood. It must be remem- 
bered that unpractised architectural draughtsmen, though for 
their day able artists, invariably represented columns with 
exaggerated. slenderness. Numerous examples exist in the 
wall-paintings of Roman Italy ; as a special illustration the 
lecturer showed a photograph of Giotto’s painting of the facade 
of the Temple. of. Minerva at Assisi. The columns that repre- 
sent tent-poles and the octagonal, or sixteen-sided, columns of 
the hieroglyphs were originally of wood. The rest were of reed- 
bundles plastered over with mud. Both kinds had been copied 
into stone at the date of the pictures referred to, and those 
pictures may actually depict stone buildings, little though they 
suggest that material. 
_ The earlier Egyptian stone buildings had no architectural 
features whatever. It was mere building, not architecture. 
The chapel excavated by Professor Petrie was the simplest 
kind. of stone building conceivable. The neighbouring 
mastabas were similarly destitute of. architectural quality ; 
their false doors were inscribed with beautiful hieroglyphs, but 
there was no attempt to arrange them architecturally. 

Down to the middle of the fourth dynasty, then, the craft 
of building in stone had been carried to a high degree of per- 
fection, but it had developed no architectural art. Building 
whose forms and features were determined by the desire to give 
pleasure to the eye was only carried out in the old materials 
of mud and reeds, with which the Egyptians had been familiar 
from the earliest prehistoric days. 

The lecturer described the characteristic features of a stone 
building in the developed Egyptian style. The walls have an 
external batter, are surrounded or edged by the torus moulding 
and are crowned by the Egyptian gorge. The supports are 
either piers—square, octagonal, or sixteen or more sided—or 
clustered columns made in imitation of bundles of papyrus 
stems or reeds, with a flat circular stone for base and with a 
capital made in imitation of a group of flowers, buds or palm- 
fronds There are porticoes and halls of columns and there are 
dark chambers and passages. Only the piers, the porticoes and 
the halls of columns can have descended in direct sequence 
from the early stone buildings, and it is not to be supposed 
that such elements were lacking in contemporary or even pre- 
historic mud buildings. It may therefore be safely declared 
that all the features and principles of Egyptian architecture 
were invented by the mud builders, and were afterwards 
directly translated into stone. The outward batter of the walls 
of stone buildings had no meaning in stone; it was borrowed 
from mud-brick. The Egyptian gorge copied the old fringe of 
palm-frond tips with. which mud walls once habitually ter- 
minated. The torus moulding was a translation of the bundle 
of reeds that protected the tender angle of termination of a 
mud wall. 

Discussing the question as to when this translation took 
place and in what kind of building, the lecturer said that the 
well-known sarcophagus of Khufu-ankh at Cairo throws a 
welcome light upon this problem. It represents a palace, 
apparently built of crude brick, with wooden fittings. The 
vertical grooving along the top of the lower part was, doubtless, 
intended to represent the gorge. If at that time the gorge 
had actually begun to be imitated in stone as a cornice to 
stone buildings, the mason who carved this sarcophagus would 
have known better than to represent it by flat grooving. The 
fact that he flattened it seems to prove that, though at the, time 
the gorge was in common use as top member of a crude brick 
building, it had not yet taken its place in stone building. The 
sarcophagus of Menkaura, as compared with that of Khufu-ankh, 
shows a development. Like the latter, it imitates a building, 
usually said to be of wood, but really of mud and reeds, or mud- 
brick perhaps, with wood fittings. This building is surmounted 
by a fully developed gorge cornice, whilst each facade is 
surrounded by a torus moulding. Here, then, is the Egyptian 
style completely formed It must have sprung into existence 
between the days of Khufu and Menkaura. ' 

The fifth dynasty has left us several actual examples of 
Stone architecture containing decorative features, such as a 
mastaba at Sakkara, where the architrave of a portico. jis 
decorated with a stone gorge rather tentatively employed. 


The fifth dynasty tomb of Ptah-Shepses at Abusir, excavated 
in 1893, when fragments of lotiform capitals and columns were 
brought to light, yielded results of the highest importance for 
the present inquiry.* 

The tomb was approached by a great court, which was sur- 
rounded by a colonnade of twenty square piers. At the end of 
the great court was a porch of two columns, whereof only 
fragments remained. In a lateral chamber, which contained 
the statues of the deceased, were fragments of the two columns. 
that had supported the root. The base and lower portion of 
the shaft of one were in place, and enough fragments of a 
capital were found to enable a complete restoration to be made. 
Column and capital in each case were hewn out of a single 
block of limestone, The circular base is simply bevelled off at 
a slope of about 45 degs. Its diameter was large in proportion 
to that of the shaft. Such large bases were required when they 
were used instead of a foundation to spread the pressure of a 
shaft over an area of ground large enough to support it. This 
column and capital are, beyond question, the finest that have: 
come down to us from ancient Egypt, as far as workmanship 
and carving are concerned. The proportions of the capital are_ 
excellent. The abacus is a thin rectangular tablet. In the 
Middle Empire it was made thicker. It is only by comparing 
these Abusir fragments with later examples of the Lotiform. 
order, such as the Middle Empire rose granite column in the 
British Museum, that its surpassing merit becomes obvious. 
The conclusion may be justified that the Memphite architec-- 
ture of the fifth dynasty was highly meritorious, and may 
have been the finest ever produced in ancient Egypt, or even 
in the world before the great days of Greece. The date of the 
Abusir Column is about 3,600 BC. 

The pyramid field of Abusir is being systematically 
explored by the German Oriental Society. They have already 
laid almost entirely bare the pyramid temple of the fifth 
dynasty king, Ra-en-user, which is earlier in date than Ptah- 
Shepses’s tomb. In Ra-en-user’s temple the gorge cornice and 
the colonnade of clustered columns were fully developed. The 
courts were floored with basalt. In the great court was a red 
sandstone cistern to catch the rainwater. A drain led this out 
to another red sandstone cistern. The base of the walls was. 
also of basalt (in places of granite), which explains the black- 
painted dado so frequently found in tomb chambers of the Old 
Empire. The walls above the basalt foot were all covered 
with fine plaques of white limestones, delicately carved and 
painted, whereof only fragments remain. The side posts of 
the magazine doors were of red sandstone. The only fragment 
of sculpture found was a noble head of a colossal granite lion. 
There were also remains of an alabaster altar embellished with 
reliefs of the various nomes. 

Throughout the period when true stone architecture was. 
arising in Egypt, pyramid building steadily lost its charm for 
the kings. Khafra’s pyramid’was smaller than Khufu’s, Men- 
kaura’s than Khafra’s ; their successors were yet smaller. The 
reason evidently was because, as time advanced, less of the 
mass of human energy under the command of the king was. 
devoted to pyramid building, and more to building of some 
other sort. 

The lecturer next considered the character of the divine 
temples of the Old Empire. Fragmentary remains prove that 
Khufu and Khafra built temples of granite. The shrine was. 
the chief feature, and its fossilised likeness is preserved as the 
Holy of Holies of almost every later temple. All of them 
possess one marked characteristic. Entering through the 
great pylon, and proceeding inwards from court to court and 
from chamber to chamber, there is a steady diminution in 
height the further you advance. The reason for this 1s plain. 
The normal temple plan resulted from a series of accretions. 
An Ancient Empire shrine received additions, mostly in front, im 
the Middle Empire, and successive further additions in the New 
Empire. Often the old parts were ruinous and had to be rebuilt, 
but, according to the general Egyptian way of doing things, the 


“habit was to reconstruct the old parts on the old scale, and as 


far as possible in the old style, and to add the new parts in the 
new style. The Middle Empire built on a larger scale than 
the Ancient Empire, the eighteenth dynasty on a larger scale 
than the Middle Empire, and the nineteenth larger than the 
eighteenth. Thus a big temple, resulting from the accretions 
of various building periods, naturally grew in scale from shrine 
to pylon, and this feature was adopted into the style of temple 
design, so that even a wholly new temple was built in that 
fashion. From these considerations we may safely conclude 
that the Ancient Empire temples were small in scale. The best 
of them, the important royal temples, were probably built of 
the hard and precious rocks, such as granite, diorite, porphyry 
and alabaster. We have every reason to conclude that all the 
later types of column and capital were fixed at this time. The 
lotiform, palmiform and campaniform or papyrus orders are alb 
represented in the painted reliefs of the Ancient Empire. 

* Sir Martin Conway eulogised M. G. Foucart for his labours in 
connection with this important find, and passed high encomiums upon 
his Histoire de l’ordre lotiforme. 
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Describing the fifth dynasty divine temple revealed by the 
recent,German excavation, the lecturer said that, it was built 
near the Abusir. pyramid field by the King. Ra-en-user in 


honour. of the :sun-god Ra. Instead of a shrine its chief feature 
was an obelisk raised.on a massive base covered with great 
blocks of granite at the foot, and with fine white limestone 
above. The outer walls were built of big blocks of hard, 
yellow limestone. The inner walls were badly built, but 
covered with plaques of finest limestone carved with delicate 
reliefs above a dado painted black. At important points the 
base of the decorated walls was of granite. The ceilings were 
painted with yellow stars onablue ground. The relief carvings 


were admirable, in the style.of the best reliefs in the almost, 


contemporary tomb of Ptah-hotep. 

The lecturer referred to the evolution brought about in 
temple building by changes in religious ceremonial, and by the 
gradual ousting of the laity from the temple services, and the 
rise of the priestly caste. Finally he considered the character 
of the sculptured decoration applied to Old Empire temples, 
and the system of its distribution. No Egyptian sculpture 
in the round ever surpassed that of the fifth dynasty. 
The mural decorative sculpture of the Old Empire was 
correspondingly excellent as far as it went, but it suffered 


from, a great defect that sculpture .in the "round escaped. 


It -was governed by faulty Egyptian perspective. <A 
figure. in the round could, be absolutely copied from 
nature, but a figure in low relief could only be. truthfully 
represented by the aid of conventions not yet invented. 
Quality of surface is. the great test of bas-relief. The best 
fifth dynasty work in this kind is sometimes good, though 
seldom to any high degree. The best result is attained when 
the artist treats vegetable forms, especially thick growths of 
lotus and other luxuriously growing plants It is evident that 
he relied: strongly upon colour for decorative effect. Where 
the colours have survived an excellent effect is obtained. The 
Egyptians attained to perhaps the most perfect comprehension 
of how to design and carry out a decorative scheme in one 
logical style ever attained by any people. Every form they 
employed, whether in their architecture or their sculpture, 
their paintings, their writing, their decoration of every object, 
large or small, employed for whatever purpose, was the 
consistent outcome of a single artistic ideal. All parts therefore 
harmonised together. 

Egypt has impressed the piestige of its mighty name as a 
country of great buildings and noble art upon the imagination 
of succeeding generations. We are only now beginning to 
realise that the reputation of Egypt as an ancient artistic 
nation, so far from being exaggerated, does not attain the level 
it deserves. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS. proposed a vote of thanks for the 
paper. Professor BERESFORD PITE seconded the motion, 
which was supported by Mr. E. W. HUDSON and Mr. H. 
shasta’ 


THE CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 


N Tuesday the Archbishop of Canterbury presided at the 
annual general court of the Incorporated Church Building 
Society. The Rev W. B. L. Hopkins, the secretary, read the 
annual report, which showed that during. the year twenty- 
seven grants had been made towards building additional 
churches, four towards rebuilding churches, forty-one towards 
enlarging or improving church “accommodation, and eleven 
towards mission and school churches or hamlet chapels. The 
additional sittings in the seventy-two churches would number 
16,808, of which 15,268 would be free. The estimated cost of 
the works proposed was 219,4052., of which 136,729/. would be 
devoted to the twenty-seven new churches, The Society’s 
grants, including 365. towards mission buildings, had 
amounted to 5,360/7. The year’s income had been 5,0c0/., 
against 8,960/. in the. previous year, when large legacies and 
special donations had been received. Since its formation.the 
Society had granted 897,416/., calling forth further contribu- 
tions of 15,501,2890/. from the public for building 2,392 new, and 
improving 6,280 old, churches and chapels. In this way more 
than 2,000,000 seats "had been obtained, three-fourths of which 
were free. The funds now held in trust by the Society for the 
repair of churches were 382 in number and 104,568/ in amount. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury’ said that for eighty-five 
years the Society had been doing a work of incomparable value 
to the Church of England. ‘The way above all others by which 
this central fund benefited the Church was the eliciting of 
local effort. Then the indirect influence of the Society on the 
character of church buildings was enormous. People came 
grumbling to their bishops because the Society would not pass 
particular plans; but that was one of the most wholesome signs of 
the Society’s usefulness. There were churches built sixty years 
ago which were now tumbling down, while a mile away a 
church 600 or 709 years old stood as firm as the rock on which 
it was founded. A very large number of churchwardens and 
others forgot the great additional cost of. building cance 
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and the. ‘consequent risk of failure to: replace a church, | 
adequately in case of accident. As to mission buildings, 

was distressed to see how absurdly inadequate the sub ich a 
tions were for this object. People often said it, was not bric 
and mortar but:men that. the Church wanted. It was an easy. 
taunt, but everyone surely knew the direct and indirect influence — | 
of 2 church building which was not metely good, but worthy i in - 
appearance and: character, ofits high purpose. © 


Wi Ra 
LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL DESIGNS. 
A: MEETING of the Liverpool Cathedral executive com-: | 
mittee was held at the Church House on Friday last. Sir 
William B. Forwood presided, and ‘there were also present the 
Bishop of Liverpool, the Hon. A. Stanley, M.P., the Ven. 
Archdeacon Madden, Canons Penrhyn, Spooner, Stewart and 
Willink, the Rev. C. Harris, Mr.’ W. Bartlett, Mr. A, 
Crosthwaite, Mr. R. Dart, Mr. A. Earle, Mr. R. Gladstone, 
Mr. R. A. Hampson, Mr. H. rey Horsfall, Mr. F. M. ~ 
Radcliffe, Mr. John White, Mr. H. S.: “Woodcock, Mr. G, 
Bradbury and Mr. J. Alderson Smith. After a very careful 
consideration of the plans which had been sent in by:the five 
architects, Messrs. Austin & Paley (Lancaster), Mr..C. A, 
Nicholson, Mr. Gilbert Scott, Mr.’ Malcolm~ Stark and‘ Mr. 
W. J. Tapper (all of London), the committee decided that they — 
In drawing up the conditions 
of the competition the committee made a strong point: of — 
securing ample accommodation within sight of ‘the preacher ¥% 
for a large congregation in the proposed cathedral.’ The 
design (No. 1) approved by the advisory architects does ‘not — 
appear to the committee capable of fulfilling this conditions a 
The following is the advisory architects’ report: ) 

“ Gentlemen,—We have carefully inspected the five sets c | 
designs submitted in competition for the proposed oe a 4 
Liverpool. a 

“It is with much pleasure that we bear our festiniony. to’ 
the great care and pains that the competitors have bestowed 
on their work and the admirable response they have made to’ tl 
the invitation of the committee. 

‘The drawings, as drawings, are most excellent, and show 
skill in the working out of many difficult problems, 

“Almost without exception we see the hand of the master 
himself and not merely draughtsman’s work. This makes the 
designs doubly valuable. ; 

“Out of the five competitors, : tn of them had sent in — 
designs for the cathedral in the first and unlimited competition.’ 
We note, with great interest, that the new drawings embody 
much general design and character as previously delineated by’ 
each competitor. This clearly shows that fromthe com-" 
mencement all the four had decided’ views, and that the’ 
second competition proved no temptation to any to deviate 
materially from their original conception. This seems to us — 
good evidence that from the commencement cae had offered : 
of their best. 

“You may be sure that we, your assessors, feel the reatle 
responsibility of our judgment and the‘importance of this 7 
rare occasion. 

‘“‘ What we had to find was not the best or the most beaiitia 4 
ful drawings, but the best idea and the finest conception. =» * 

“Many of the drawings are attractive. But we had to look’ 
much further than that. We had to look at the real effect of 
the building rising to its final’ completion, at the dimensions 
and proportions of the different parts, suchas the piers and 
arches of the great nave. We had to look at the practical and’ 
feasible aspect of the designs. We had to look for a suffi-' 
ciently original conception. We had to look fora fine and a 
noble proportion, combined with an evident knowledge of detail. — 
Lastly, we had to look for that power, combined with beauty, 
that makes'a great and noble building. f 

“In the set of drawings marked ‘No. 1’ we find these 
qualities pre-eminently shown. We cannot but give it the’ 
first place. 

“We should recommend that the quasi-east end should be 
drawn with the towers shown, and ‘that'a window of fine size 
and proportion should be shown for the gabled end, one suit- 
able to:'receive the offered gift of stained glass, a gift that will 
greatly add to the beauty of thé interior. 

“ We are, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 
“R, NORMAN SHAW, R.A. 
“G.-F.. BODLEY, R.A.” ° 

The architect who sent in “No. 1” design is Mr. Gilbert | 
Scott. Until to-morrow, the 23rd inst., all the designs will 
be on view to the general public at the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool. ~ 


™M. Foulard, who was one of the lieutenants of Baron 
Haussmann in the transformation of’ Paris, has died at‘ Passy. | 


Among the undertakings with which he was connected were 


the Avenue Dumesnil and the Boulevard Malesherbes. 
. 3 ; ; : F ete 
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~~ COOPER’S HILL COLLEGE. nents 
CHE question of the expediency of maintaining the 
ere necting College at Cooper’s Hill as a Government 
institution for the supply of officers to the Public Works 
Department in India has been raised, not now for the first 
time, in,consequence of the large expenditure which will have 
to be incurred if the college is to be thoroughly equipped in all 
respects according to modern standards. The Secretary of 
State for India has therefore appointed a small committee to 
inquire and report to him on this-subject. It will be composed 
as follows:—Sir : Charles. Crosthwaite, late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces and member 
of the Council of India, chairman; Sir James Mackay, 
GC.MC., Sir William Arrol, M.P, Sir Arthur Riicker, 
principal of the University of London, and Sir Thomas 
Higham, K C.I.E., late of the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment, with Mr J. E. Ferard, of the India Office, as secretary. 
It is intended that the committee shall begin to sit at once, and 
shall report as soon as may be possible. 


PREHISTORIC DWELLINGS IN SCOTLAND. 
T the last meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land for the present session, Mr Ludovic Mann, Glasgow, 
reported the discovery near Stranraer of a series of prehistoric 
pile-structures of a curious if not unique type. Their sites are 
on the crest-of a plateau about 50. feet. above sea-level, in a. 
wooded area apparently never disturbed by agriculture. Before 
excavation they appeared as shallow, oval and scarcely notice- 
able depressions, which on being explored were found to be the 
tops of pits silted up with vegetable mould.. In the sitting, and 
chiefly in the lower deposits, there occurred many implements 
of greywacke, sandstone, quartz and quartzite, such as rubbing 
or smoothing stones, pounders, anvil and hammer stones. Many 
fints were also found, ranging from unwrought nodules to 
cores of various grades, one of the finished implements being a 
massive scraper with a finely worked edge of 4} inches. At a 
depth of about 7 feet vestiges of. what seemed a flooring 
of wooden logs were detected, on which were found fire- 
fractured stones, traces of hearths, wood charcoal and fragments 
of a coarse hand-made rude pottery, with peculiar ornamenta- 
tion. Below this level were remains of upright pointed piles of 
birch and oak, several dozens: of which occurred in spaces of 
about 8 feet by 4.. Mr. Mann offered: the conjecture that 
these peculiar remains had been the sites of half or wholly sub- 
ferranean huts, but the evidence was yet too scanty for well- 
established conclusions. The implements and. other objects 
found and specimens of the piles were exhibited, and the paper 
was illustrated by large diagrams of the constructions. 
_ Mr. M. M. Charleson, Stromness, gave an account of the 
excavation of a chambered mound near Breckness on the pro- 
perty of Mr. W. G. T. Watt, of Skaill. The excavation was 
continued for two seasons, and resulted in the exposure of a 
construction consisting of two separate chambers, closely 
resembling each other in their quadrilateral shape, with a 
recess off the north side, the walls slightly concave in outline 
and converging upwards in the usual beehive: form, each 
chamber opening by a lintelled passage into a long. passage to 
he south, which led into:a larger enclosure of a rounded form 
with a row of slabs,on edge.in the middle. The one chamber 
was roughly about 9 feet square, and the walls remained about 
j feet high at the highest point, the entrance passage being 
| feet long by 18 inches in width and the same in height. The 
ther chamber was slightly smaller:and the passage slightly. 
vider, but scarcely so much in height. Nothing was found 
xcept some pieces of very rude pottery and a rude implement 
Mf claystone of a type peculiar to the northern islands. The 
tructure was of a different type from those with passage and 
chamber, having small chambers off the sides, which have 
isually been considered sepulchral,- In this case also there 
vere no human remains found, but only bones of the domestic 
inimals, and the recess on the east side of, the large chamber, 
vhich went down to a level of more than two feet and a half 
inder the floor might have been a well, All the circumstances 
ointed to the probability that the chambers were occupied as 
lwelling-places, notwithstanding the exceptionally low and 
larrow entrances. 
_ Mr. John Fleming, Glasgow, described three stone forts in 
Xintyre. That at Stron.Namha is a large structure, with three 
darallel walls from 5 to 9 feet thick, enclosing an oblong space 
‘f a promontory on two sides, the other two being defended by 
he cliffs. One on the west side of the Mull, known as Innian 
Junan, is similarly situated but. more .ruined, and a third on 
he point of Rhu Mharaiche is a great fort much ruined, with 
‘ircular foundations of smaller size in close proximity. _Photo- 
‘taphs of the several forts were shown 
Mr. Harry F, Young, Cairnbarr, New Deer, described a 
stoup of small burial-cairns on the farm of Hindstones, parish — 
Tyrie, which to the number of fifteen were removed in the 


_— 


process of bringing a piece of waste land under cultivation. 


_Like most other instances of such groups of small cairns there 


was nothing found in any of them, but in breaking up another 
piece of moorland close by a very interesting hoard of broken 
flint nodules and partially worked flakes.was found. The flints 
were exhibited. ie 3 


WALWORTH. 


N article on the “ Etymology of Walworth,” by Mr.. W. F. 
Potter, architect, appears in the seventeenth volume of 

the “Surrey Archzological Collections” recently published. 
The following extract will suggest the ingenious solution :—The 
question whether South London was ever in-walled will, I am 
afraid, always remain an archeological conundrum; yet itis hard 
to believe that the Romans would have left it unprotected. If 
they had done so, I think it would have been the only town 
which they constructed that was never surrounded by a wall. 

Ptolemy, the geographer, speaks of London as a city of the 
Kentish people, and that it was situated south of the Thames. 
Ifa South London wall ever existed it must have been com- 
pletely destroyed by the Saxons and Danes, who came here 
after the Romans left. Assuming there was such a wall, we 
find that in 1699 a head of Janus in marble was dug up near 
St. Thomas 4 Watering in the Old Kent Road; this must have 
fallen from the entrance gateway in thesaid wall. East of this 
wall stood the village of Hatcham, which probably took its 
name as being the hamlet by the said gateway or hatch. 

Carrying our supposition a little further, and assuming the 
wall ran along somewhere near the New Kent Road, and con- 
tinuing along the London Road and Westminster Bridge Road, 
it would end at the old Stangate, or the old Stonegate. If this 
conjecture be correct it would have given South London a 
much larger area than in-walled London north of the river, and 
this would probably account for Ptolemy describing London as 
being situated south of the Thames. South of this wall which 
Ihave sketched out stands the ancient village of Walworth, 
spelt Walewrth, Wallwrth, Wallewurd, or Walewurth in the 
Surrey “Pedes Finium.” May we not conjecture this to mean 
the village by the wall, as Walbrook means the brook by the 
wall ? 


ST. MARY’S ABBEY, YORK. 


E cannot congratulate the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society, says the Yorkshire Herald, upon their method 

of dealing with the work undertaken by them at St. Mary’s 
Abbey. The foundations of the old Saxon abbey of the eleventh 
century and those of the abbey of the thirteenth century have 
been exposed in such a manner as to disclose the beauty of the 
original designs. They now present a very forlorn appearance. 
Sir Joseph Sykes Rymer compared them at a recent meeting of 
the Society to “someone’s back yard.” There is not much 
poetry in a back yard, and the elenient of romance is absent. 
Antiquaries who are interested in the work of restoration 
should pay a visit at once to these ruins, where they will 
receive a useful object lesson in the art of ‘“ How not. to 
do it.” .The labour of the excavators has been utterly 
spoiled by the unsightly covering of flagstones and common 
brick that disfigures and desecrates the splendid examples of 
Medizval architecture beneath. We are informed that. the 
object of the Council’ is to protect the foundations from the 
ravages of wind and rain. Is there no presentable material 
that when applied to this purpose is of equal value to brick and 
flagstone? In some large towns it is customary to level the 
stones in churchyards that are no longer required for purposes 
of interment, and the spaces thus treated have a most 
melancholy and forbidding appearance Why St Mary’s 
Abbey, of all places in the world, should be treated in this way 
we are unable to conceive. A few weeks ago, when we visited 
the scene of this twentieth-century triumph, one portion of the 
ruins resembled the foundations cf a number of fifth-rate 
cottages. The Yorkshire Philosophical Society are not. wont 
to, carry out their operations in such a manner, and at. this the 
eleventh hour we urge them to stay their hand.. The ruins are 
of great historic interest, and we have nothing but commenda- 
tion for the enterprise of the Society in laying the foundations 
bare for the inspection of visitors. We have heard but one 
opinion expressed concerning the appearance of the ruins, and 
that is far from complimentary to the judgment of those who 
are responsible for the undertaking. There is a strong feeling 
in the city against the completion of the work in the form 
originally contemplated, and this was: doubtless known to the 
Council when they passed a resolution to the effect that nothing 
further should be done with regard to covering the foundations 
until they had been provided with the opportunity for further 
discussion. _We hope. they will, take immediate steps to 
reverse their unfortunate decision to cover the ruins disclosed 
by the spade of the excavator with a top dressing of flagstones 
or common brick. Inthe past the members of the Yorkshire 
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Philosophical Society have doné most excellent service. They 
have recently materially assisted in the preservation of the 
Colleze Street Gateway and the Moats, which were threatened 
by the York City Council. What:would they have: said if the 
hideous top dressing, for which we have nothing but con- 
demnation, had been applied by the Lord Mayor, aldermen 
and councillors for the city of York? We invite the members 
of the Society to pay a visit of inspection to St. Mary’s Abbey, 
and while there to pass'a solemn vote of censure upon them- 
selves. If they do not see their way to do.this they may. con- 
vince themselves that it is their duty to.order the immediate 
removal of the offending stone and brick'to. the rubbish-heap. 


THE HAMILTON BRUCE PICTURES. 


HE advantage of foresight and courage were exemplified 

at the sale of the Hamilton Bruce Collection on Saturday. 

The late owner purchased examples of the modern Dutch 

school at a time when such works were little appreciated in this 

country. The ditference between, the prices he paid and those 

which represent the modern value of the pictures is shown in 

the following article by a correspondent of the Glasgow 
Herald :— , 

The late Mr. R. T. Hamilton Bruce, of George Square, 
Edinburgh, who died four, years ago in his house at Dornoch, 
which stands almost on the golf links, was a familiar figure in 
the city life of Glasgow. Twice or thrice a week he visited the 
commercial capital of Scotland in connection with the flour- 
importing business of Messrs. Hamilton. Bruce & Wilson, in 
which he was a partner onward from 1872. Some time ago his 
library was dispersed at Dowell’s Rooms, Edinburgh, and on 
Saturday there came under the hammer at Christie’s most of the 
important pictures and drawings in the bringing together of 
which he showed so much'taste and judgment. For the pre- 
ceding four or five days the collection had been on view in 
King Street, where it, was examined by practically every 
connoisseur with special leanings towards the modern Dutch 
and Barbizon schools. The seventy-seven “lots” were not 
sufficient to occupy the whole afternoon, and for this reason a 
miscellaneous assemblage of seventy-four works from various 
sources was added. In itself this was no disadvantage, but the 
issue! was that instead of the Hamilton Bruce works being hung 
separately they were mingled with a number of others, many 
of which struck discordant notes. The company in the big 
sale-room was large and representative, and, needless to say, 
every prominent dealer was present in person or by deputy. 

'_ Mr. Hamilton Bruce acquired practically the whole of his 
pictures and drawings in Glasgow, in the main between about 
1878 and 1895. Business over, it was his custom to call regu- 
larly at the Renfield Street gallery of Mr. Craibe-Angus, and 
that his purchases were justified from a commercial point of 
view—to say nothing of the harvest of pleasure reaped by the 
collector himself, by his friends, and by a large section of the 
public—will be clear from what follows. I must acknowledge 
my indebtedness to Mr. J. Craibe-Angus for giving me details 
of the actual Prices paid by Mr. Hamilton Bruce for many of 
the works which came under the hammer, details which add 
materially to the interest attaching to the sale. I have to 
thank him, too, for some other particulars embodied in my 
notice. Initially, it is to be recalled that as “a member of the 


committee” Mr. Hamilton Bruce lent generously to the. 


splendid exhibition of works by modern Dutch and Barbizon 
masters arranged in Edinburgh seventeen years ago Chief 
among the pictures which, naturally to the disappointment of 
those eager to buy, are retained, I may mention Corot’s fine 
“Evening in Normandy” and his perhaps unsurpassed “ Le 
Lac,” this last a smaller, but it is said no less good, version of 
the work in Mr. Alexander Young’s collection; ‘ The Squirrels ” 
and the “Girl with the Goats,” from the hand of Matthew 
Maris; ashore scene of high quality by Daubigny, and a large 
and important church interior by Bosboom. Each of these 
masters, save Daubigny, is represented in the seventy-seven 
works sold. The prices placed within brackets immediately 
after the sums, in guineas, realised at auction are those paid by 
Mr. Hamilton Bruce for the respective pictures and drawings. 

The highest price in the sale, 2,500 guineas, was paid for 
the fine view of Amsterdam, its river and shipping. beneath a 
cloudy grey sky with a single break of blue, from the brush of 
James Maris. ‘The canvas measures 36 inches by 43 inches, 
and on its appearance there was approval in the form of 
clapping. The ‘opening bid was of f,000 guineas, and with 
Messrs. Tooth as their final opponents Messrs. Obach were 
the buyers at 2,500 guineas, a sale-room record, if I mistake 
not, for this artist. Mr. Hamilton Bruce paid 300/. for this 
picture. From the same brush in oils were “ Loading a Barge 
at the Mouth of a River,” 333 inches by 42 inches, belonging 
to about the same rather late period, started at 500 guineas, 
1,500 guineas (thé cost was 350/); an earlier and _par- 
ticularly fine “Canal Through the Dunes,” the sky less heavy 
than in the previous examples, on canvas 18} inches by 


24 inches, started at 300 guineas, 850 guineas (cost 1752)" 
“The Sisters,” 24 inches by 20} inches, the bitumen unfor- 
tunately running somewhat, 780 guineas (cost 250/.); “A 
Village on a Canal,” with windmill and figures, 16} inches by 
24 inches, a deep-toned canvas probably of the late seventies, 
which once belonged to Mr. James Macgavin, of Glasgow, who 
left a work. by Linnell to the Fine Art Gallery, 730 guineas 
(cost 120/.); “Cottages on the Dunes,” a grey-day effect, 
16 inches by 19 inches, 620 guineas (cost 120/.); “A Boy 
Playing the Flageolet,” 14 inches by 9 inches, exhibited at 
Edinburgh in 1886, 3-0 guineas (cost 60/.) ; “The Drawbridge,” 
12 inches by 9 inches, 420 guineas (cost 9o/.) ; “ The Beggar,” 
8 inches by 6 inches, Io guineas ; a study of a red cabbage and 
Onions, 7 inches by 8$ inches, 42 guineas. . 
The finest of the six works in oil by Matthew Maris was 
‘He is Coming,” 173 inches by 12} inches, painted in 1874, and 
exhibited in Edinburgh. It shows a golden-haired_ girl in bro- 
caded dress at her spinning-wheel, a blue-robed youth coming 
towards her through the background door. This picture was 
not only rejected at the Royal Academy, but, for fear it might 
mislead students, perhaps, at the Glasgow Institute of Fine 
Arts. In about the mid-eighties it was bought for 300/. It 
elicited. an opening bid of 500 guineas, and there .was what is 
known as a.“ firm,” offer at 1,800 guineas. I understand, how- 
ever, that the high reserve of perhaps 2,000 guineas or more 
was not reached,.and the little work was knocked down at 
1,900 guineas. The lovely “Enchanted Castle,” a dream in 
bold grey, 8 inches by 13 inches, begun at Ioo guineas, brought 
720 guineas (cost 550/.); a version of the “ Montmartre,” 
9} inches by 13} inches, the bitumen in this again running, 
620 guineas (cost 40/.) ; “ The Bride,” a dim work on panel, 
20 inches by 134 inches, 369 guineas (cost 1502) ; the study of 
a girls head in the same dim’ manner, 19 inches ‘by 
15 inches, 320 guineas (cost 1502.) rp and the head of a 
dark peasant boy in blue blouse, 19 inches by 14} inches, 
55 guineas. By Corot were the follow iig in oils eh Through 
the Wood,” an evening effect, 15 inches by 18 inches, 560 
guineas (cost 2407); “The Ruined Castle,” 15% inches by 
20} inches, seen at Edinburgh in 1886, started at 3co guineas, 
1,100 guineas (cost 320/.); “The Harbour,” on panel 10} inches 
by 15} inches, 410 guineas (cost 380/.); and “ The Bathers,” a | 
nocturne, 10} inches by 14 inches, 220 guineas. Mr. Hamilton 
Bruce some years ago gave an open commission for the pur- 
chase in Dowell’s Rooms, Edinburgh, of a sketch by Constable 
for his famous “ Jumping Horse,” 193 inches ‘by 25 inches. He 
acquired it for 307 It was started at Ioo guineas, and bought | 
for 190 guineas. By Fantin were “A’ Nymph” reclining 
under a tree, 8 inches by 15 inches, 130 guineas (cost 30%.) 
a study of fruit on a dish, 6} inches by 113 inches, 24 guineas 
(cost 10/.); another nymph, in red drapery, 8 inches by 6 inches, | 
70 guineas (cost 15/.); On Mount Olympus,” a’ rich-toned 
study of four figures, 9 inches by 83 inches, 75 guineas (cost | 
15/.). By Monticelli were “ The River “Bank,” a glowing pic- 
torialisation, 15 inches by 23 inches, exhibited at Newcastle in 
1887, begun at 40 guineas, 499 guineas (Cost 40/.); a -group of | 
figures on a mountain side. in unusually pale tones, 95 inches | 
by 18 inches, 210 guineas—the gentleman who bought this panel 
some years ago for 2/. was present to see it resold ; a oe | 
Champétre,” on panel 13} inches by 17 inches, 65 guineas 
(cost 50/.); a springtime landscape, 16} inches by 23 inches, 
30 guineas; a study of oxen, 173 inches by 27 inches, . 
II guineas; and a “Twilight,” 13 inches by 22 inches, | 
which Matthew Maris had worked, 200 guineas. A second 
picture, parts of which had been repainted by Matthew Maris, 
is Bellange’s big “Diana,” 77 inches by 4o inches. The) 
Maris head is surely worth the 48 guineas paid for the canvas. 
Diaz’s lovely “ Forest Glade, Fontainebleau,” a sunset effect, 
173 inches by 11 inches, seen in Edinburgh, begun at 5@ 
guineas, made 370 guineas—it fetched 220 guineas at auction 
in 1883, and cost the collector 3007. Israels’s vigorously painted | 
“ Head of a Peasant,” ill-shaven, in fur cap, fetched 300 guineas, | 
against a cost of rso/. Four technically excellent works by| 


masters, 119 guineas ; three little pictures by Mr. Peppercorn, 
59 guineas; Troyon’s “ Donkey with Panniers,” 8 inches by 
Io inches, 42 guineas. =. 

Chief among the twenty-two water-colour and other 
drawings were those by James Maris. A masterly “ River’ 
Scene,” with barge, hay-cart and figures, 16 inches by 
19} inches, made 450 guineas (cost 120/.); “The Quay ed 
Rotterdam,” 11 inches by 18 inches, 410 guineas (cost 454); 
a village scene, with bridge over a canal, 10 inches by. 
173 inches, 340 guineas (cost 40/.); “The Downs,” an effect of) 
storm, I2 inches by 16} inches, 310 guineas (cost 60h); 
“Buildings on the Banks of. a River,” 1877, 11} inches by 
63 inches, 210 guineas; and a view of a water-mill, with 
figures and goats, 9 inches by 5} inches, 46 guineas. Twe 
black and white studies of figures by Matthew Maris, respee 
tively 214 inches by 30 inches and 19 inches by 26 inches, 
brought 210 guineas, against a cost of 604 Anton Mauves 
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«Ox in a Stall,” 17 inches by 27 inches, similar to the oil in 
Judge Day’s collection, made 290 guineas (cost 50/), A fine 
church interior, with two figures, by Bosboom, 153 inches by 
i1} inches, fetched 200 guineas ; a street in a Dutch town, 
134 inches by 9} inches, 105 guineas (cost 15/.); two other 
church interiors, about 16 inches by 12 inches, 178 guineas 
(cost 50/.); and “ The Cow House,” 9 inches by 13} inches, 
55 guineas (cost 15/7). Bidding was very slow—indeed, 
it took about two hours and a quarter to sell the seventy- 
seven lots. These show a total of no less than 20,8047. 19s. 


TESSERA. 
Old Churches in Ireland. 


N most parts of Western Christendom, whether Protestant 
or Catholic, and most conspicuously in England and France, 
we commonly find in each village an ancient church, built 
several, sometimes many, centuries back, and which, allowing 
for a few exceptional years of war or revolution in either 
country, has been during all that time uninterruptedly used 
for divine worship. Where we do not find such an ancient 
church we commonly find a modern one, which has replaced 
the ancient church, as that ancient church in most cases re- 
placed one still more ancient. The new church in such a case 
is simply the old one in another form, standing on the same 
site and carrying on the same tradition. In England, and 
even in France, to see an ancient village church—we are of 
course speaking neither of town churches nor of monasteries— 
left as a disused and forsaken ruin, is an exceptional sight, to 
be explained by some exceptional local cause. We see that 
the convulsions of either country, the Reformation, the great Civil 
War, the Huguenot wars, even the great French Revolution, 
have been mere passing storms, by which the buildings have 
suffered much less than we might have looked for. But the 
state of things which in England or France is exceptional is in 
Ireland the rule We will not dogmatically say that there is no 
such thing in Ireland as an ancient village church remaining 
in use, but such a case is rare. It is certain that we may goa 
long journey through various parts of Ireland without once 
seeing, what we expect to see everywhere in England, the 
ancient parish church of the village still used for divine service 
as it was centuries back. The difference is one of those 
differences which at-once force themselves on the traveller. It 
makes a difference in the look of the country. As a general 
rule—a rule perhaps not without exceptions, but a rule to 
which the exceptions must certainly be very rare—the ancient 
village churches of Ireland are always in ruins. In the towns, 
an ancient church, cathedral or parochial, not uncommonly 
survives, and. is used for Protestant worship. But even in 
these cases the proportion of.;modern churches to ancient 
strikes an. Englishman as large, »; Inthe villages it is unknown, 
or next to unknown, that the ancient-parish church, built ages 
pack, should be used for the divine worship of either religion. 
The church lies in ruins, that’ fact proclaims itself; it would 
require local knowledge in’ each case to say which churches 
have been ruined in war, and which have simply dropped to 
pieces because one set of people could: not use them, while 
another set of people who could have used them were not 
allowed to do so. The churches used for both religions are 
modern buildings—buildings, for. the most part, of no archi- 
‘ectural value at all. The only exceptions seem to be when, 
4s now and then happens, the dismantled church of a monas- 
‘ery has been restored and again applied to ecclesiastical uses. 
Jtherwise, in an Irish village there is commonly a modern 
Roman Catholic church, often also a modern Protestant church, 
the latter very often standing near the ancient ruin, but most 
certainly in no way proclaiming itself as its natural successor. 


The Picturesque in Art. 
_ Gilpin defines picturesque objects to be those which please 
rom some quality capable of being illustrated in painting, or 
juch objects as are proper for painting. Price attempts to 
show that the picturesque has.a character no less separate and 
listinct than either the sublime ‘or the beautiful, and quite as 
huch independent of the art of painting. The characteristics 
of the beautiful are smoothness and gradual variation ; those 
of the: picturesque directly the reverse—roughness and sudden 
fariation. A temple. of Grecian architecture in its smooth 
itate is beautiful ; in its ruin is picturesque. Symmetry, which 
n works of art accords with the beautiful, is in the same degree 
idverse to the picturesque. Many old buildings, such as 
10vels, cottages, mills, ragged insides of old barns and stables, 
vhenever they have any peculiar effect of light, form, tint or 
hhadow, are eminently picturesque, though they have not a 
»retension to be called either grand or beautiful. Smooth 
vater is beautiful, rough water picturesque: The smooth young 
ish, the fresh tender beech are beautiful ; the rugged old oak 


and the knotty wych-elm picturesque. In animals the same 
distinction prevails. The ass is more picturesque than the 
horse. Of horses the wild forester, with his rough coat, his 
mane and tail ragged and uneven, or the worn-out cart horse, 
with his staring bones, are the most picturesque. The pictu- 
resque abhors sleekness, plumpness, smoothness and convexity 
in animals. Among our own species, beggars, gipsies and all 
such rough, tattered figures as are merely picturesque bear a 
close analogy in all the qualities that make them so to old 
hovels and mills, to the wild forest horse and other objects of 
the same kind. “If we ascend,” adds Price, “to the highest 
order of created beings, as painted by the grandest of our poets, 
they in their state of glory and happiness raise no ideas but 
those of beauty and sublimity. The picturesque (as in earthly 
objects) only shows itself when they are in a state of ruin; 
when shadows have obscured their original brightness, and that 
uniform, though angelic, expression of pure love and joy has 
been destroyed by a variety of warring passions.” 


Portrait Statues and Buildings. 


If we assume that the proper field for sculpture is in 
association with architecture we shall find that one or two 
matters that have always been difficulties—lions, so to speak, 
in the path of the sculptor—solve themselves naturally. One 
of these is the question of portrait statues. Statues of public 
men, whose only reason for existence lies in the likeness they 
bear to their originals, and therefore to be regarded from that 
point of view first, and not from the purely artistic one, cannot, 
when placed in the open, as they generally are, be fairly 
judged. Other considerations step in. The observer is first 
attracted or repelled by the outline and general appearance of 
the work, before he can come near enough to appreciate the 
likeness, Again, in order to give importance to the stutue, it 
must be made so much larger than life that conventionalities 
have to be resorted to to meet this difficulty; so that the 
resemblance to the individual whose memory is to be per- 
petuated is often largely impaired by these artistic considera- 
tions. Now it is almost impossible to render interesting or 
attractive a portrait statue in modern dress when placed in an 
open space—out of doors and with no near surroundings. But 
place the same statue by a building—either on a pedestal, in 
character with the architecture, or in a niche—and the monu- 
ment will be then in place, and the straight up-and-down 
clothes will be a matter of less importance ; they will challenge 
the eye less, and the statue, at any rate, will not be condemned 
because of them. For instance, the more modern figures 
carved on the podium of the Albert Memorial in Ken- 
sington Gardens, such as Goethe and Turner, are as 
interesting as their more sumptuously or artistically clad 
neighbours, and as they are by the same artist’s hand it is fair 
to infer that modern dress will lend itself to treatment, but the 
figure must have a home. - Another example is the statue of 
Lord Herbert of Lea at the War Office, an excellent statue, but 
the excellence of which is greatly enhanced by the position in 
which it is placed. There are very few of our London statues 
that stand the test of an isolated position, and our difficulty in 
portraitwork is increased because as a nation we are quiet and 
restrained in our bearing, and make use of fewer gesticulations 
than our livelier neighbours, for instance, across the Channel, 
so that it is exceedingly rare that a sculptor can put action to 
a portrait figure to give it freedom and variety of line, that is, 
if he wishes to be true to his original. 


Gavel or Gable Pennies. 


The judicial duel seems to have been introduced into 
Leicester subsequently to the Conquest. Instead of the decision 
of the twenty-four burgesses in the town mote, the litigants, 
armed with staves, bareheaded and barelegged, fought out the 
matter till one yielded or was killed. An inquisition taken in 
the reign of Henry III. tells how this custom was abolished in 
the time of Earl Robert of Mellent. It happened. that two 
kinsmen—namely, Nicholas the son of Acon, and Geoffrey the 
son of Nicholas—waged a duel about a certain piece of land, 
concerning which a dispute had arisen between them, and they 
fought from the first to the ninth hour and longer, each: 
conquering by turns, one of them fleeing from the other until 
he came toa certain little pit; and as he stood above the pit 
and was about to fall therein:his kinsman said to him, “Take 
care of the pit—turn back lest thou shouldst fall into it.” And 
as he stood over the pit so much clamour and tumult was 
made by the bystanders and those who were sitting around 
that the earl heard their clamour as far off as the castle, and 
he inquired of some of them how: it: was there was sucha 
clamour; and answer was made to him that two kinsmen were 
fighting about a certain piece of land, and that one had fled 
until he reached a certain little pit, and that as he stood over 
the pit and was about to fall into,it the other warned -him. 
The burgesses being moved by piety then made a covenant 
with the earl that they should give him threepence yearly for 
each house in the High Street that had a gable, on condition | 
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that he should grant to:them , that the twenty-four jurors who 
were in Leicester from ancient times should from that time. 
forward discuss and decide all pleas they might have among 
themselves; and this was conceded to them by the earl, and in 
such a manner were the pennies, called gavel-pennies, first 
levied. 

A Twelfth-Century Freneh Castle. 

When peace was made with Count Manasses,. Arnold,.the 
Lord of Ardres, built himself, on the mound reared by his 
father, a stately palace of wood, the work of a carpenter 
(artifer vel carpentarius), of skill well-nigh like to that of 
Deedalus, Lewis by name. The house was of three stages. It 
had granaries below, cellars, chambers full of all household 
goods. On the second stage was the great chamber of the 
lord and lady, and other chambers for their various attendants. 
Here, too, was the kitchen, joining this storey. of the house, but 
itself built in two stages, so that we may suppose that the 
lower stage was on the ground floor. Here pigs, geese, capons 
and other fowls were kept and fattened. In the upper stage 
dwelt the cooks, who, when the time came, dressed them 
with the utmost skill. In the highest stage of all were rooms 
for the sons and daughters of the lord, as well as for the guards 
of the palace. Adjoining the house was a “logium” for 
pleasant talk, whence, we are told, its name derived from 
‘‘logos.” Attached also to the house and the “logium” was a 
chapel, whose goodly ceiling and paintings rivalled Solomon’s 
temple. We need hardly say that every detail of this descrip- 
tion of a lordly wooden house of the twelfth century is worthy 
of the heed of all students of Domestic architecture. And now 
the Lord of Ardres, having, like Solomon, built him a house, 
went over to England on a visit to the king—seemingly 
Henry I.—his superior lord for his possessions in our island. 


hee 


Statutory Registration of Qualified Architects. 
SIR,—Mr, Silvanus Trevail’s letter in your last issue is a 
manly, straightforward statement of his views of the above 
vexed question. The worthy body of gentlemen who control 
the affairs of the R I.B A. seem to lack the energy to tackle the 
question. The Institute is better than it was, and seems to be 
awakening from its venerable repose, but new and more 
vigorous blood is required before it can be said that it really 
and properly represents the profession of architecture. Let us 
have a few more Trevails, not to attack the Institute, but to 
strengthen and invigorate it. 
Apologising for trespassing on your space, I am, &c., 
’RLB.A. 


GENERAL. 

The King of Italy has conferred the Order of the Crown 
of Italy on Mr. Alfred East, AR.A.’ His Majesty the King 
has been graciously pleased to give his private consent to Mr. 
East’s acceptance of the honour. 

The forty-third annual dinner of King’s College, ianege 
will be held -at the Holborn Restaurant on Monday:June 22 
with the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Exeter in the chair. 

The Late Mr. Richard Philip Day, architect, 18 Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C., has left property valued at 8 15212 IIs. Id. 

A Parliamentary Paper has been issued giving an ‘av-> 
proximate estimate of expenditure under the Military Works {| 
Acts. of 1897, 1899 and 1901.” The return shows that the 
sums provided in the schedules to the respective Acts is 
15,810,500/, of which 5,331,536/ has been expended up to 
March 31, 1902. The estimated expenditure for 1902-3 was 

1,700,000/. ‘and for 1903-4 3,450,coo/, the latter including 
550,009/., for defence works, 2,450,000/. for barracks and com- 
pletion of large camps, and 350,000/. for ranges and accommo- 
dation for manceuvring and mobilisation. 

Lord Iveagh has signified his intention to make a donation 
amounting to nearly 40,000/. to Trinity College, Dublin, in 
connection with the building: and equipment of scientific 
laboratories. 

The Institute of Builders will hold a meeting on June 10 
at the house of the Society of Arts, when Dr. Hubert Higgins 
will deliver a lecture entitled “ The Seasoning and Preserva- 
He of Wood,” which will be illustrated by means of lantern 
slides. 

The Mayor of Woolwich laid the foundation-stone last’ 
week of new municipal buildings for the borough of Woolwich ' 
The site cost 15,000/., and has an area of 9,0co square yards. 
The contract price was 50,0097, the builders being Messrs. 
J. E. Johnson & Son, of Leicester. The buildings will consist 
of a basement and three floors, with a dome and a clock-tower 


rising to a height of 140 feet, and Have been designed wy Mr, 
‘A. Brumwell Themas, ‘Westminster. ; 

The Hackney Borough Council have ioed to conttibeee 
10,000/. towards the cost of purchasing Springfield Estate, 
overlooking the river Lea at Upper Clapton, provided the: 
London County Council will purchase the ground and main- 
tain it as a public park. 

Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., submitted last week to the Ola 
Radleian war memorial committee his design for a monument 
in bronze and alabaster, to be surmounted by an allegorical 
figure of Faith in browe. Subject to alterations in detail and 
to the substitution of a-figure of St. George, the design was 
accepted. The selection of a sculptor was left to Mr. Jackson, — 

Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., has been commissioned by 
a committee of the University of. Cambridge and the Royal 
Society to undertake a bronze medallion portrait, in high 
relief, of Sir George Gabriel ntOkee which will be pao in: 
Westminster Abbey. y 


The London, Brighton and South ‘ Coast Railway Bill, 
by which the company seeks powers for the completion of 
the enlargement of Victoria Station and for widening the line, 
has been approved by a select committee of the House of 
Lords. ‘a 

A Casket has been found by one of the masons engaged i in 
the new works at the Paris Bourse which contains an inscrip- 
tion relating to the laying of the foundation-stone of the 
building in 1808. The architect of the familiar Classic edinice: 
was Brongniait. It was not opened until 1826. 

The Ruins of Abergwili Palace, the former residence of 
the Bishop of St. Davids, have.been inspected by Mr, 
Coombes, architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and. 
the rebuilding of the palace on the old site is. to be proceeded 
with immediately. 

An Inquiry has been held at Southampton with respect to. 
the application of the Borough Council to borrow 12,500/. to 
provide housing accommodation in a slum area north of Simnel, 
Street... Mr. C, J. Hair is the architect of ne propose 
buildings. 

Documents have been discovered which testify that the 
New Inn hotel, Gloucester, was erected by the monks for the 
use of pilgrims in the fourteenth century. 

The Parish Church of All Saints, Hereford, was recent 
reopened after restoration. The principal portion of the work,. 
the restoration of the south aisle, has been carried out under 
the direction of Mr. Oldrid Scott. There were two roofs, the 
south aisle one of very ancient character and well worth pre- 
serving, and the other a lean-to, the former being hidden 
from view by a-ceiling of lath-and plaster. The lean-to has 
now been removed and a substantial oak roof exposed. : 

The London County Council have decided that plane’ 
trees only are to be used for the widened Strand, plane trees’ 
and acacias alternately in Aldwych, and plane and ailanthus: 
trees alternately in Kingsway. 


Professor W. M. Ramsay delivered a cae ‘on the 14th. 
inst. before the British Academy on ‘The Importance of a. 
Systematic Exploration of Asia Minor (in conjunction with the: 
recently formed societies for the same parpeiee in Austria aa 
in Germany).” 


The International Society of Sculptors, Painters aie 
Gravers have elected as Associates Messrs. M. Bauer, A. Kt 
‘Brown, C. H. Shannon, William Strang and William Witsen. ‘ 


The Annual Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly’ 
‘Societies gives the number of members of the unincorporated 
‘societies in England for rgor as 54,219, or 834 for each society 
‘stating the number of its members The total receipts during 
\the financial year were 17,565,1817, or 270,234/. for each 
society stating the amount of its receipts, -being more than’ 
thirty times the average of the incorporated societies; but 
this is accounted for by the exceptional case of a society 
in London (the Birkbeck), the rece of which are returned | 
as 16,134,126/. 


The Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope ‘has. 
arranged for'a free exhibition :in the North Gallery of. the 
Imperial Institute from May 18 to May 30, between the hours. 
of 11 and 5 o'clock, of the competitive designs of the; new 
| buildings for the: Cape of Gooa Hope University. | 


The Supper of the Architectural Association at the Great 
Central Hotel on Friday last was as successful as the pro- | 
moters could desire. There was an excellent selection of | 
music, and the conjuring was the more remarkable as per- 
formed by‘an amateur. ‘There were present about one hundred 
and fifty members and friends. 

‘©The New Bridge at Kew was opened by the King on 


Wednesday. It was designed by Sir John Wolfe Barry and 
‘Mr. C. A. Brereton. The contractors. were Messrs. Easton 
Gibb & Son. There are three arches of masonry, the central 


one having a span of 133 feet. ° 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
in view of the many difficulties which are certain to artse in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the. Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
slaf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in Brogress in which they 
may be interested. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
_ necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
‘_, name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
_ publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
* as’ brief as: possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. ins 
es ! ie _ ‘ = 
“F, 
: a TENDERS, ETC. 
** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
_ appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
| ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


__ BRIDLINGTON.—June 19.—Schemes ate invited for provid- 
ing the village of Flamborough (1,030 inhabitants). with. an 
efficient supply of water. Mr. John B. Simpson, clerk, Rural 
istrict Council, Bridlington. 

_ _CROYDON.—June 9.—Competitive designs and estimates 
are invited for a children’s home and two relief stations to be 
érected in Croydon. A premium of £15 15s is offered for the 
best design for the children’s home and {10 ros for the 
second best, and a premium of £10 1os. is offered for the best 
designs for the two relief stations.. Mr. Harry List, clerk, 
Union Offices, Mayday Road, Thornton Heath. 
_, JRELAND.—June 18.—The Trustees of the Limerick free 
library and museum invite designs from architects in inde- 
pendent practice for the proposed Carnegie library and museum 
to. be built in the People’s Park, Limerick. Prizes of 75/7. and 
25/. respectively will be awarded to the designs placed first and 
second in the competition. Mr. W. M. Nolan, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Limerick. 
NEw BROMPTON (KENT) —May 39—Designs and plans 
are invited in competition for public swimming and slipper 
2aths to be erected in Windsor Road, New Brompton. Three 


premiums are offered, one of £20 to the author of the design 
which is considered to be the first in order of merit, one of £10 
and one of £5 respectively for the second and third. Mr. F.C. 
Boucher, clerk, New Brompton, Kent. 

POPLAR —June 23. —Competitive designs are invited for a 
public library to be erected in Cubitt Town, Poplar, E. A 
premium of 75/. is offered for the design accepted by the 
Council, which will be deducted from the architect’s com- 
mission should he be employed as architect in the execution of 
the work. Mr. Leonard Potts, town clerk, High Street, 
Poplar. 

SCOTLAND.—June 13.—Competitive plans are invited for 
the formation and laying-out of ground for new cemetery at 
Wellhall, extending to about 9} acres. Mr. A. L, Smith, 
25 Duke Street, Hamilton 

WALES.—June 2.—A premium of 20/. is offered for the 
best plan and design for a library at Abergavenny, Monmouth- 
shire. Mr. E.H. Restall, librarian. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASPATRIA.—May 26,—For rebuilding business premises in 
the main street, Aspatria, Cumberland. Mr. J. S. Moffat, 
architect, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven, 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS. — May 25. — For supplying and 
fixing the whole of the fittings required in the.chemical and 
metallurgical laboratories and class and lecture-rooms, &c » at 
the new technical school, Abbey Road. ‘Particulars may be 
obtained from the Town Clerk. 

BAYTH.—May 30—For extensions to» the  electric-light 
generating station in Dorchester Street, and the construction 
of a river wall abutting on the site known as Kingston Wharf 
in connection therewith. Mr. F. H. Moger, clerk, 3 Wood 
Street, Bath. 

BRADFORD.—May 27.—For the erection of a warehouse in 
Canal Road, Bradford. Messrs. Samuel Jackson & Son, 
architects, Tanfield Chambers, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.— May 27.—For alterations to premises, 21 and 
23 Darley Street. Mr. F: E. P. Edwards, city architect, 
Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street, Bradford. 

BRIGHTON.— May 26.—For alterations and improvements 
to the artists’ rooms, iavatories, &c., connected with the Dome, 
Royal Pavilion, Brighton, Mr. Francis J. Tillstone, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Brighton, 

BRISTOL.— May 28. —For erection of sanitary conveniences 
at Colston Avenue, Lawrence ‘Hill and Welsh Back. City 
Engineer’s Office, 63 Queen Square, Bristol: 

CANTERBURY;—May 27.—For-the alterations and additions 
to the head teacher’s house at the Board schools, St. John’s 
Place, Northgate, Canterbury. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 
4 St Margaret’s Street, ‘Canterbury. 

CHANDLER’S FORD.~-May 3).—For the erection of a 
church at Chandler’s Ford, Hants, from the designs of Mr. G. 
Bodley, R.A. Messrs, H. T. Northcroft, Son & Nicholson, 
9 Regent Street, London, 

CLEETHORPES —June. 3.—For the erection of Council 
offices, Cleethorpes, near Grimsby. Mr. Herbert C. Scaping, 
architect, Court Chambers, Grimsby. 

COPMANTHORPE —June 3.—For the erection of station 
buildings, warehouses and. weigh offices at Copmanthorpe, 
Bolton Percy and Ulleskelf, for the North-Eastern Railway 
Co. Mr. William Bell, the company’s architect, York. 

CROSTON.—May 28.—For the erection of a new U M.F.C. 
School at Croston, Lancs. Mr. W. H. Dinsley, architect, 
12 Cleveland Street, Chorley. 

DopDWoRTH —For the erection of a Wesleyan church, 
Dodworth, Yorks. Mr. Geo. Moxon, architect, Central 
Chambers, 26 Church Street, Barnsley. 


VENTILATE and WARM! 
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NT SYSTEM. 
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DUBLIN.—June 8.—For the erection of: two platelayers’ 
cottages near. Beauparc,’ and- three platelayers’‘ cottages at 
Killester, near Ralleny, for the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany (Ireland) Mr. T. Morrigan, secretary, Amiens Street 
Terminus, Dublin. 

DUDLEY.—May 29.—For ‘alterations at the workhouse. 
Mr. Arthur Marshall, architect, Nottingham 

DURHAM.—May 30 —Foradditions to Wesleyan Methodist 
church, Witton Gilbert’: Mr.~H. T. Gradon, architect, 
22 Market Place, Durham. 

EccLes.—May 25. “For the erection of the additional 
building at the electricity station, Cawdor Street, Patricroft. 
Mr. N. H.* Hacking, architect, 50 Blackfriars Street, Man- 
chester. 

EGREMONT — For the erection of a large engine-house at 
Oregill, Egremont, Cumberland. Plans can be seen at the 
Wyndham Mining Company’s Office, High Mill, Egremont. 

FARSLEY.—May 25—For the erection a ten terrace 
houses in New Street, Farsley, Yorks... Messrs. George Verity 
& Sons, builders, Lowtown, Pudsey. 

FAYGATE.—For the erection of small house near Faygate, 
Surrey, Mr. KD. S. Robinson, 7 Carteret Street, West- 
rainster. 

FINCHLEY,—June 2.— For the erection of a sorting office at 
Church End for the Commissioners of H}M. Works and 
Public Buildings. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. fige of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

HALIFAX —June 3.—For the erection of four shops, paper 
warehouse, stable, &c, Horton Street, Halifax. Messrs. 
Walsh & Nicholas, architects, Museum Chambers, Halifax. 

HANWELL.—June 2—For the erection ofa sorting office. 
Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works 

HENDON.—May 26.—For the erection of a newspaper 
repository for the British Museum. Mr -J. B. Westcott, at 
H M Office of Works. 

HORNSEY —June °8.—For the erection of workmen’s 
dwellings (140.houses) in Hawthorn and Beechwood Roads 
Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, engineer to the Urban District Council, 
99 Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

HypE—May 27 —For the erection of the Queen Victoria 
memorial tower, Holy Trinity parish church, Gee Cross. 
Messrs James Hunt & Son, architects, 4 Warren Street, 
Stockport. : 


IRELAND —For the erection of shop and stores in Main 
Street, Bangor. Messrs. Jas T. Brice & Son, auctioneers, 
Bangor. } 
IRELAND —May 27.—For ~ additions and alterations “6 
school-house, and fitting work and furniture.in connection with. 
technical department. Messrs. J J. Phillips & Son, architects, 
61 Royal Avenue, Belfast. w 

IRELAND —May 28.—For additions and alterations to 
Lurgan Royal Irish Constabulary Barrack — Messrs. W. H. 
Stephens & Son, 13 Donegall Square North, Belfast. » 

IRELAND.—May 29—For sundry works required for the 
improvement, renovation and heating of Mountpottinger 
Presbyterian church,~ Belfast. Messrs. Graeme-Watt & 
Tulloch, architects, 774 Victoria Street, Belfast. —_ 

IRELAND —June 1.—For the erection of fifteen cottages in 
Nicholas Street, Limerick. Mr. John F. Power, Catr “Sires, 
Limerick 

KIRKHEATON.— May 25.—For the erection of three dwelling- 
houses, Town Top, Kirkheaton, Yorks. Mr J. Berry, archi- 
tect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield: 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE—May 26.—¥For the erection of a post 
office _ Bills of quantities and forms of tender may be obtained 
at H:M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

LEEDS —For the erection of two houses, coach-house and 
stable, Mill Shaw, Beeston. Mr. Edwin Hill, architech 
13 Oxford Row, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—May 26.—For providing and fixing the glass and 
woodwork for three greenhouses at Burmantofts cemetery, 
Leeds. Particulars may be obtained at the City Engineeis 
office, Leeds. a 

LoNDON.—June 24.—For widening and enlargement of 
Victoria station, for the London,, Brighton and South, Coast 
Railway.Company..__Mr. J. J.. Brewer, secretary, Londia 
Bridge Terminus, S.E. 2 B: 


Lonpon, N —May 26.—For-the erection of fourtes rows 
of cottage dwellings for the working classes on the White Hart 
Lane Estate, Wood Gréén . Particulars at the Housing Sec- 
tion of, the Architect's Department, 19 Charing Cross 
Road, W.C. 

MACCLESFIELD —June 1.—For the erection of a laundry, 
chimney-shaft and lavatory accommodation at the workhouse. 
Messrs. Whittaker & Bradburn, architects, 19 ome Edward 
Street, Macclesfield. 
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MANCHESIER.— May 27 —-For alterations to Newton Streét 
police-station for weights and measures offices, and the eréction 
ofa parade-room. Particulars may be obtained at the officé #f 


the City Architect, Town Hall. 


“MATLOCK BRIDGE —For erection of a new wing at Rock- 
Messrs. Parker & Unwin, 


side Hydro, Matlock Bridge. 


SCOTLAND.— May 25.—For the erection of retaining and 
fence walls-at the cemetery, Carnegie Park, Port Glasgow. 
Mr. Andrew Paton, town clerk, Port Glasgow. 


SCOTLAND.— May 30.—For the erection uf proposed public 
washhouse at the corner of Canal Street and Charles Street; 


architects, The Quadrant, Buxton, Derbyshire. 

~ MIDDLETON.—May 27.—For erection of a large brick wall 
in Grimshaw Lane, Middleton Junction, Lancs. Mr. Frederick 
Entwistle, town clerk, Town Hall, Middleton 

~ MILNTHORPE.—May 27.— For the erection of the Miln- 
thorpe Wesléyan chapel and schools. Mr. John F. Curwen, 
architect, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 

~ MORTLAKE — June 9 —For the erection of twenty-six work- 
men’s dwellings, South Worple Way, Mortlake. Mr. G. Bruce 
Tomes, surveyor, Council Offices, High Street, Mortlake. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— June 3.—For the erection of sub- 
station buildings at Pandon Dene, Cullercoats, Benton and 
Kenton, in connection with electrification of branch railways, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. 
Mr. William Bell, the company’s architect, Central Station, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. . 

_ OTLEY —For the erection of Wesleyan church buildings, 
Iécture hall and Sunday-school at Otley, Yorks. Messrs. 
Danby & Simpson, architects, 10 Park Row, Leeds. 

_ PoRTLAND.—May 26.—For the erection of a new station 
at Portland, for the Great Western Railway Company. Mr. 
G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station. 

RADCLIFFE —May 25.—For the erection of a bowl-house 
and other conveniences in connection with the public park 
Mr. J. Sharples, clerk, Council Offices, Radcliffe, Lancs. 
~ RAMSGATE.—May 25.—For the erection of superstrtcture 
of pavilion, shelter, &c.; at Harbour Parade. Mr. E. B. 
Sharpley, town clerk, Albion House, Ramsgate. 

- RAMSGATE,—May 27.—For repairs and painting, &c., at 
the market. Mr. T. G. Taylor, borough engineer, Albion 
House, Ramsgate. 

_ SCOTLAND.—May 25.—For additions to and alterations to 
farm buildings, Barnhill, near Elgin. Messrs. A. & W., Reid 
& Wittet, architects, Elgin. 
~ SCOTLAND.—May 25 —For additions to the cottages at 
Glencorse and Loganlea, Edinburgh. Mr. E. C. Carse, archi- 
tect, 38 Leith Walk, Edinburgh. 


fishmarket. 
Glasgow. 


architect, Stoke, 


at Thornton, Yorks. 
Road, Halifax. 


Southend-on-Sea. 
UXBRIDGE.—May 


Mr, William L. Eves, 


Glanamman. 
Chambers, 97 Oxford 


News offices. Mr S 


Caerphilly. 


Perth. Mr, Robert M’Killop, Lurgh surveyor, 12 Tay Street. 


SCOTLAND.—May 30.—For the extension of the Glasgow 
Sir J. D. Marwick, town clerk, City Chambers, 


SHEFFIELD —May 30 —For the erection of the University 
College buildings, Sheffield. 
tects, 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT. — June 3.— For the erection of a 
mortuary at the workhouse and other works, 


Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton, archi- 


Mr. C, Lynam, 


THORNTON.—May 29.—For the erection of eight houses 


Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 1 Harrison 


TILBURY DockKs.—May 26.—For the erection of a school 
for 400 boys and a caretaker’s house at Tilbury Docks, Essex, 
Mr. James Thompson, architect, 12 St. 


Vincent’s. Road, 


27.—For repair, decoration and drainage 


at the chapels and sexton’s lodge at Hillingdon cemetery. 


architect, 54 High Street, Uxbridge. 


WALES.—For the erection of 3-0 workmen’s cottages at 
Mr. David Jf. Michael, architect, National 


Street, Swansea, 


WALES —May 25.—For rebuilding 102 and 103 St. Mary 
Street, Cardiff, and for alterations to the South Wales Daily 


Rooney, architect, 9 Quay Street, Cardiff. 


WALES.—May 25.—For the erection of a wooden bridge 
with stone abutments over the river Ebbw at Crumlin, Mon. 
Mr. T. S Edwards, clerk, 24 Stow Hill, Newport, Mon. 

WALES.— May 25.—For the erection of a villa, ten houses 
and one shop at Bedwas 
Station Terrace, Caerphilly. 

WALES.—May 25.—For the erection of forty-two houses at 
Caerphilly. Mr. G. L. Watkins, architect, Station Terrace, 


Mr. G. L. Watkins, architect, 


WALES.—May 26—For the erection of a cottage near 
Penygraig station, Glamorganshire, for the Great Western 


THE LIMMER 


ELECTRIC aspwarte paving company. 


iIyDRO-EXTRACTORS.|  ssras.) LIMITED (1871. 
~ *sfl Telegrams, FA SPHALTE Telephone, 
ST 
“qimmer, Lonpon.” (III) 2447 


London Wall. 
fix.) 
Form or BLoecx 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs. 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Office: 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 
Construction, 


By Its use 
alone can any 
Bullding be rendered 
Absolutely Safe from Fire. 


HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS: 
TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


as FINEST “ HYDRO” MADE. — 
OTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free, THE 
LT RES AR RE SE EE 
THE 
| FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 
NORTLEY FIRE CLAY.CO.)  ~eeceresors 
(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.}, Are invited to write for Samples and Prices o! 


f - the Asphalte supplied from the Company’ 
ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 1 h.ccibid Mines in the SEYSSEL Bevin 


LAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS's Laurence Pountney Hill Cannon St., B.C. 
ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


| COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


© Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Id Medal Paris, 1867. ~ Only Medal, Vienna” 1873, Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE -BRE4KER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for Generat Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker erushing. 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 


F BLOCKS. 


LO 
z 


Out of.17}//x3" x3” beat yellow deal, planed all round 
12s, lld. per 100; 17} x3!’x2" ditto, 8s. 1ld. per 100 
LT} x3!’ x13!’ ditto, 6s. 10d. pér 100. 


Also in Pitch Pine. Prices on application, 


Leh 


SS SS ES 
SS 


— 


Figured Wainscot Flooring wrth above special joint to 
conceal nails at following: very low prices :— 
14x44” Wainscot Oak at 53s. Od. per square, 
1 x44” ditto at- 42s. 6d. 
14 x 44” Pitch Pine at 23s. Od. 
Tt x44” ~ ditto at 19s. 6d. o 
These prices do not include desiccation. 
IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 


Head Office :—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.O. 
Telephone, 601 and 602 Arenna 


” 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 


Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


’ol. LXVIIL. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. Ludgate Circus, London, E.0. 


Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
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Railway Company. Mr G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington 
station. 

WALES.—May 27.—For the erection of infants’ school at 
Penarth. Mr. J. H. Phillips, architect, Clive Chambers, 


Windsor Place, Cardiff. 


WALES.— May 27.—For the erection of an infants’ school at 
Abertaf, Abercynon. Mr. A. O. Evans, architect, Pontypridd. 


WALES —May 29.—For altering, cementing and renovating 
Saron chapel hall and cottage adjoining, Aberaman, The Rev. 
H., P. Jenkins, 18 Belmont Terrace, Aberaman, 


WALES.— May 29.—For the erection of a drill shed for the 
Royal Naval Reserves at Tenby, Pembroke. Drawings and 
specification can be seen at the Watch Room, Coastguard 
Station, Tenby, or at H M, Dockyard, Pembroke Dock. 


WALES.—May 30.—For additions, alterations, repairs, new 
stables, hayloft, on to premises at over Fishguard, Pem- 
brokeshire. Mr. J. Preece, architect, Tenby. 


WALES,—June 1.—For rebuilding Calfaria Welsh Indepen- 
dent chapel, Bargoed. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Clifton 
Street, Aberdare. 

WALES.—June 1.—For the erection of twenty houses at 
Rhyniney. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Glebeland Street, 
Merthyr. 


WALES.—June 2.—For the erection of an infants’ school at 
Rhymney, Mon, . Messrs. James & Morgan, architects, Charles 
Street Chambers, Cardiff, 


WALES.—June 4.—For extensions to the wards, &c, at the 
Merthyr General Hospital. Mr. C M. Davies, architect, 112 
High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 


WALES.—June 6—For alterations and improvements to 
Aberdare police station. Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, clerk, 
Glamorgan Ccunty Council Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff, 


WALES.—June 8.—For enlarging the three departments of 
Williamstown Board school to provide additional accommoda- 
tion for 110 boys, 50 girls and 56 infants, and enlarging and | 
improving the master’s house at Porth Board school. Mr. 
Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. ; 


WALES.—June 23.—For the erection of the superstructure 
and other works for the new lunatic asylum at Whitcharch, near 
Cardiff, Messrs. Qatley & Skinner, architects, Edinburgh 
Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Guantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | 
GOLGURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or, without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUER’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY..AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. - Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Suemnbisies: Specifi- 

cation, Abstract, Diménsion, &c., 10/6 per rea: 


(QUANTITIES, &c, 


Accurately and 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables 
Leather, 1s, 


; or with Receipt, 5s. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


20 Lincoln’ Place, Dublin, the rooms of the Royal Institute of 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 
White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, { 
W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Br idge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by ea Light. 
Telephone No. 871 H 
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WANDSWORTH.—June 2.—For the construction of river’ 
wall adjoining the public baths, High Street. Particulars may 
be obtained at the surveyor’s office, 41 High Street, _ Wands: 
worth. 

WARTON.— May 29 —For the erection of a branch store at 
Warton, Carnforth. Mr. Robert Walker, architect, Winder- ' 
mere. 

WEDNESBURY.—May 26 —For the erection of a sub-station 
in connection with the electricity supply’ undertaking. Pars 
ticulars may be obtained at the Borough Surveyor’s Office, 
Town Hall, Wednesbury. F 

WEST HARTLEPOOL.—May 27.—For construction of ae 
wooden pump-house at the destructor works. Mr. J. We 
Brown, borough engineer. 

WICKHAM MARKET.—May 30.—For stripping- -off the old 
lead, recasting same and repairing and re-covering the spire of 
Wickham Market Church, Suffolk, Mr. John S. ton 
tect, Wimborne House, Ipswich, 


WIGAN.—For the erection of the new hippodrome ae 
Wigan. Messrs. Owen & Ward, architects, 71 Colmore Rows 
Birmingham, 

WORCESTER.—May 30.—For taking-down and rebutting 
Ten Acres Bridge on the Pershore main road between North- — 
field and King’s Norton, and for widening Breedon Cross” 
Bridge, which carries the same road over the Worcester and 
Birmingham Canal and the old West Suburban Railway at 
Breedon Cross, in the parish of King’s Norton. Mr. Je -He 
Garrett, county road surveyor, ShirehalJ, Worcester. 

WREXHAM.— May 27.—-For the erection of a retaining wall 
and widening of road_in Chapel Street, Ponkey. Mr J. Oswell- 
Bury, clerk, Urban District Council, 9 "Temple Row, Wrexham, 

YORK —June 3.—For carrying-out the following architec-” 
tural works on the Gosforth and Ponteland Branch Railway,» 
for the North-Eastern Railway Company, viz. station build-— 
ings, warehouse, weigh offices, stationmasters’ houses, and: 
cottages at Coxlodge, Fawdon, Kenton, Callerton and Ponte: 
land. Mr. William Bel), the company ’s architect, Central Sr 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. : 


ro: 


THE prize drawings of the Royal Institute of Biitisht 
Architects have been ‘during the past, week on exhibition at _ 


the Architects of Ireland. 

LITHOCRAPHED DRAWING. OFFICE, 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, — a 

with Despatch. POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), _ 


POORE’S Continuous prewie ‘Papers (up 
73inches wide). : 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). a 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, » a 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Bonoue~ 


CEO. J. POORE & CO, LTD., LIVERPOOL 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGE 
MOND, 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAM 


DRAFTSMEN & > LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway 


WESTMINSTER. E 

Telephone No. 185 Westminster. et 
Telegraphic Address, Cartoons, London.” 

ee 


ne 


for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 


OLDACRES & CO., @ sere 3 LIGHTNING 
MT es conten | Bie Eke HARRIS, CONDUCTORS. 


BLINDS. 

FITTINGS. 

SUN BLINDS. 

bap peli BLINDS: : 
ETIAN BLINDS, : * 

DARK ROOM BLINDS, | 100 Albion Stes 
45 Years’. Hxperience, LEEDS. 


WINDOW BLINDS. 


TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS.” 


HoWELL & C0. 


SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56. BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, SE, 


Manufacturer of every description of 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFINC, SARKING. 


‘Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


SA N I TA R y A P Pp L | A N Gc ES Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 


Catalogues'on Application. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM,’ — 


NO MORE BURST mn 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop, . 


OATALOGUE SENT FREON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares Drawing Paper, Canvas. Panels. ’ &e, ;and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 
HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Soie Agents for the United Kingdom. 


INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘‘ DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 
AND ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
CALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 


Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. . Established 50 Years, 
CASEMENTS c OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


GATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


PATENT — 


EMPTYING; 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


GARRATT Si. Co. 


Leipsic Road, ‘Camberwell, SE. 
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REPORTER. 11 


TENDERS. 


ARNOLD. 


_ For sewerage woks in Furlong Stieet Avenue, Arnold, Notts. 
Mr. R, E. CLARKE, surveyor. 


WORKINGTON ENG 


For the supply of sev 
gas-main, coated. 


COCKERMOUTH, 
enty-two 9 feet lengths of 6-inch cast-iron 


INEERING AND WAGGON Co, £4 16s. 9d. 
per ton (accepted), 


Thraves & Son . : “29340 4.0 
Lock, Andrews & Price ch Shee eRe CUMBERLAND. 
Cope & Raynor 25£ oO o| For the erection of two dwelling-houses in Longtown, Cum- 
A. Wayte 245 00 berland. 
*s ii 227520 0 Accepted tenders, 
G. F.otevenson . . : : : eee yh el Te) J. Hindson, Carlisle, joiner . hoger O “0 
J. HERRING & SON, Arnold (accepted) #9 2,3 5,4)06 0 W. Norman, angie plasterer. BES 8 oO 
J. Hill, Longtown, blacksmith 20 0 O 
ASHFORD. T. & R. M. Hill, Longtown, painter ; »  1t418= "oO 
For the supply of 2-inch gauge broken granite. Mr. WILLIAM J. Geddes, Eskbank, Longtown, slater (work 
TERRILL, surveyor. only) . fo hoe Be 


QUARTZITE Co., LTD, 29 Mark Lane, London, E.C., 135. 5d. 
per cubic yard at Ashford station (accepted ). 


BLACKFRIARS. 


Note.—Bricklayer work not let, 


ENFIELD. 


For street works in Durants Road and Colmore Road, Ponders 


End. Mr. RICHARD COLLINS, surveyor. 

For repairs at 28 New Bridge Street, E.C. Mr. W. F. Potter, Colmore Roaa, 
architect. Wallace & Inns £609 0 o 
R. LIDSTONE & SON (accepted), T. Adams 479 0 9 
; : W. Griffiths & Co. 472, OO 
BRIDLINGTON. M. Kitteringham 460 0 oO 
For the erection of a Wesleyan new chapel at Bempton. Mr E. J. Betts 425 9 90 
Si DYER, architect, Bridlington, ’ T. Blomfield : : . . 399) 08 2 
J. H. Hudson , ae £1,149 12 0 W. PETERS & Co., Stepney (accefied ) 3070 01..0 

F. Kneeshaw : : 973.0) 0 Duranis Road 
Sampson & Siddall . 939 2 oO Wallace & Inns : mea RiSse on oO 
F. Postill . 920 0 Oo W. Griffiths & Co. ‘ 980 0 o 
A. A. Booth ; : A : : 2+ - O4F "O50 M. Kitteringham ‘ 949 0 Oo 
SMALLWOOD & SHAW, Marshall Avenue, T. Adams : f 925 0 Oo 
Bridlington (accepted) . : ‘ : a YotOSe Gis E. J. Betts 875 0 oO 
For the supply of six dozen seats for the Prince’s Parade. T. Blomfield : : : 859 0.0 
G. Day, Havelock Crescent (accepted) “<u 1 LO5enOeLO W. PETERS & Co. (accepted) . 817 0 o 

CASTLEFORD. veseecls FLATHERSTONE. 
For the supply of about 1,300 square yards of Welsh slating at | For: painting (two. coats) the wrought-iron reservoir at North 
Castleford, Yorks. Mr. ARTHUR HARTLEY, architect, Featherstone. Mr, FRED. B. ROTHERA, surveyor. 

County Chambers, Castleford. F, W. Wheatley . ears . £106 0 oO 
T. DALton & Co., Wilson Street (accepéed). J. & H. BUTLER, Pontefract (accefted ) cee 400) Oe ct 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. | 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, | 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C, 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Cc.,, Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


A LIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & Co. LTD., 
Imperial Buildings. Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 


A. C. W;. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED. KENTISH |; 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
sphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


..c. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, S.E. 


PHILLIPS’ 


+O 


PATENT 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS. 


| WALTER’S ,!***,, 


VENTILATORS 


THE MOST’ POWERFUL 

EXTRACTOR MADE. | 
4lso Makers of WALTFR’s Patent | 
<olid Hinged Sherringhams, Mica | 
Flaps, Tobin’s Tubes, Smoky Ohim- | 
ney Oowls, &c. 


> > . WA te AF — == 
AKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 
For fu'l descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


WARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon 


WITCHELL & CO. 
Art Metal Workers. & Manufacturers, 
ULGAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 
feminine Charches Macaes orattnes euge o 


_ Private Buildings, é&c. 
d Estimates supplied: Trial order solicited. 


DESIGN No. 1-0. 


| 
} 


WALTERS, Wolverhampton) | 

Melbourne Street, Ltd. | 

WOLVERHAMPTON, 

London. Representative :— || 
4 MR. H. J. HORTON, 

my?” 85 Gracechnes Street, | 

) 


MM 

Mn 
tit MM 
MN 2 f 
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VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &e. 


, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


eS FLOORS. 


H, BASSANT 
& CO, 


Late of 87 Charlotte St.,W. 
Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 
ee 


‘INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LIVERPOOL. 


‘Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 


ARCHITECTS for introduetion of Business. 


Total Security, £22,\7700,000. 
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HORSFORTH. ‘LAMBETH. 
For the supply of about 1,000 tons of limestone. Mr. ROBERT | For painting at the infirmary, Brook Street, and casual wards 
R. JONES, surveyor. Wincott Street, SE, ; 
RIBBLESDALE LIME AND FLAG QUARRY Co., Central Bank A Spears . 4 . . a eee mas 180 0 o 
Chambers, Infirmary Street, Leeds (accepted ), R Athey . - SLM Ty EN, Ea GAS they 9 
Granite tenders not yet settled. W. Reason j : ; a 1,030 0 0 
HOYLAKE. H. & G. Mallett i 5 : sie «, 1j005 ome 
For the erection of a mortuary at Hoylake, Cheshire, Mr. J. Shelley . . . . . : : - O14- 42568 
THOMAS FOSTER, surveyor, W. Hailes & Son. . . ’ , . 856 26 
Donelly Bros. ; : ; : 5 ; £325 Ono J. J. Richards . , . : : : es) 
G, Ellidge . ‘ : % F : : 298 15 oO Belcher & Co, Ltd. : ee ‘ ; 821 “0 46 
J. Mecritt<* o> ee See eC 1 R. Seed. ere 
W. H. Forde j : ; : 3 ; 5 AGE Tg" Wo) W. Hooper | . : . . . : : 799 90 Oo 
G Parker’. : ; t ‘ d Ez k ATO. ~O B. E. Nightingale. : : . F x 702 Ou 
W. Paterson & Son °. ; ‘ so 2405. On0 F. W. Harris. . : . : : - 691 6 oF 
E Houvucu, Bebington (accepted) aera tee a BORG 6 Smith & French  . see 
Ea E Mills. F ? : : . 647 ome 
: Y E W. J. Coleman & Co. f < 4 ee Dee 645-15 5: 
For the erection of house at Idle, Yorks. Mr. JAMES T. P. McCarthy . : é ; : 5 636 0 0 
CORDINGLEY, architect, Boothroyd, Town Lane, Idle, M. McCarthy eee 535 6 6mm 
Bradford. H. Bragg & Sons. : : . . 5280" om 
Accepted tenders. A. H. INNS, London (accepted) 5 a 47 


‘) Thoraton & Son, mason, 


Barker & Illingworth, joiner. h ; epee 
J.H Rundle, plumber. For the painting throughout o est End Hae Holbeck, 
W. & E. Mitchell, plasterer. and also for electric-light installation. Messrs. BUTTERY 
R. Hartley ater. & BIRDS, architects, 1 Basinghall Square, Leeds. 
A lof Idle: Accepted tenders. Ba 2 
IRELAND: S c. ee cee electric lighting : . £37 16m 
For the erection of cottages in various townlands, Londonderry. yon eo siccun est : "| ty 
Mr. J. J. S. BARNHILL, engineer, 1A Strand, Londonderry. INDON, 7 
: : Accepted tenders, For the supply and erection of about 285 yards of oak fencing : 
19% Mooney (four cottages) . 3 yn see se ; $535 fou) G apie Tooting ae Church Lane, Tooting. ; 
D. Stewart (four cottages) . 3 Saas -. 468 0: O St i & Ss <2 eee : neat. os “£2 5 OSG8 
J. Duffy (two cottages) SORE e ont ais hy eee OO vO 7 oe QR a a 275 0 0 
P. Doherty (two cottages) . : - «lec tae? 0.50 B Pe 5 Senne Pee 5 ; < Wis aan og ] 
T.. Robb (two cottages). .- .- wy «+ « @5EE LO 0 E C. White OMe oe < g E 
KEARSLEY. R. Batchéeler= =. ° ; - ; s - 257 5° cam 
For taking-up and relaying rails, points, &c, and labour A. Turner 5 ; ‘ : ; eee - 255 10 Gee 
required for the reconstruction and completion of tramways Rowland Bros. . : ; : Sp . 224 0 (Quam 
in Higher Market Street, SKearsley, near. Farnworth, M. Marshall é ; : ; : . ,. 220° 0 Omm 
Lancs. Mr. HERBERT NUTTALL, architect, 20 Market J. Longley & Sons. Saar, 4 . + < -315°15 (ome 
Street, Bury. . ji& S.-Agate “as : : 21s See 
A. WATSON, Farnworth (accepted). W. WILTSHIRE, Epsom (accepted : } . 211 0 0 


DOULTING STONE.” 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE co. — a: 


(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C.:Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND, 
SRE SSL ES AA ES SO SS PS ci a RR ea ET 1 Sd eee oe ee or 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


RAVES’ PATENT ROOFING, 


= For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &ec. 
FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, re io 
Pic cll os proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, NG CO. 44. and FIRE-PROOF. _ 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
110 Cannon. street, 
London, E.C. 


i f 
ty 3 


& y Uy, . 


EXTRUDED BARS 


eo Dck’s PATENTS) 
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= SUPPLEMENT 
Br aiving avd ona hey ' eee LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
yards run of iron fenc ; kt 
Gieaew pronienadé at Westbrook. : Mr. ERNKST A. Bog, For enlargement and improvement. of boys and girls’ depart- 
Bee irveyor. ments, Pope Street school. 
Younc & MARTEN, London, 14s. 6d. per yard run (accepted ). ee Sous, Ltd. 4 : ; ; £13, oes: | 
. i - : F ; : 13,.251)0)-¢ 
| 7 ae ie F. Higgs . R ; - : GEM pe ears 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. F sass See ALL” 2 ME Rg 
: ; . S 2 2 - - : ; 
For higher elementary school on two storeys. Accommoda- Janmuitp ée.Sons, Ltda 2 , : ‘ eS 667 : : 
tion: boys, 300, Blackheath Road school. General Builders, Ltd, . : 12.573 fone 
Thomas & Edge . ; : : é . £12,900 0 Oo J. Garrett & Son. : ; 11,881 0 Oo 
G. Munday & Sons. : ; : P at E2nGaAt ERO." Martin, Wells & Co, Lid... ; 11,697 ° 0 
a Barcee & Son . - : : ‘ MALBE2OO |G Thomas & Edge . : : d 2 wetT,492-0._ Oo 
reeny ° : wade 309 0 ').0 J. Marsland & Sons ; : 7 ‘ . 11,419 0 O 
BP ges © Greearoc, Ltd. ‘ ‘ ; Teed One Bo see & Sons . : ; : : : ie ° Oo 
; : : : : we ertlate 0) S en 3 ‘ ; : 2 : 
Become Higgs . ; : P : ; Bee ome) G. E Wallis & Sons : ; A : : ae j - 
ie i Mitchell & Son. : ; : i 11,966 0 © J. & C. Bowyer* . ~ TOTO eon 
owns : : : : ; 7 3 
Recaaiths & Sons, a eres frase rs : For enlargement of Eincerboue. Swaffield Road school. 
J. Marsland & Sons : - : A Le T1,;71§ “O* 6 By sat Bu EER Ss : : ; ; £3210 o-8 
Martin, Wells & Co, Ltd. ; 5 : ee rizOl 7 ONO Waebawns ; : : ; : : att i Oe @ 
Johnson & Co : nite asim eT TERE OF GC Bie bes MERGE Ye cia te om 3,090 O89 
J. Appleby & Sons . : ith Soe Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. 4 : . 99,049 2m oF 
J.&M. Patrick .. . é : : . 11,455 © oO eee Jewell ; , : i, pt BOR Baty 
J. Garrett & Son. : ‘ j ee Gtiazeoe 6 Marchant & Hirst . ‘ : ‘ ; . 2,850 0 O 
J. & C. Bowyer ; . : 10,988 aL E, Triggs. ; F ‘ : é 2 2,70), Om O 
J. Longley & Co, Crawley * A : : a, 10,097 On O ae. ate: ; : P ; F ; CdS One 
; . Bowyer. : ‘ : : : a3 
For erecting three brick structures for temporary accommoda- Rice & Son : ; ; ee ZI . 
tion available hereafter for (@) manual training centre, J Appleby & Sons . ; 666 © Oo 
(6) cooking and laundry centre, (c) drawing classroom and Treasure & Son : , : ; ; 2,557 0 oO 
‘science-room; also providing temporary water-closets, fuel & M. Patrick mae ae 
shed, fencing a) &c., Deansfield Road school. J G ; eS e . ; ete e 
=p eee : , oe: ceoes }uGrarrete c¢-son © ~. : : é - - 2457.0 © 
Thomas & Edge. : : i : 5.106 0 O For replacing the iron railing next cana!, including the return 
Marchant & Hirst. ; ; ; t . 6075 0 0 end, with a 9-inch brick wall, Amberley Road school. 
H. Groves’ , ; : ; J ; $030 One General Builders, Ltd. _. : aes 369 0 oO 
T. D. Leng : : 5 k : ; ; 4,962 OG DVR TOWNGS ONGIN Une meres fe) |e ae roe) 
TL. Green... ; ; 2 . . 4,889 0 Oo Marchant & Hirst ue eet as 3 : 149140 -O 
J. Smith & Sons, Cee ee agar) Ome eee RIS oh ib oe 145 TRO 
PermetorcSonp s.r 420. 0 | Ge Neal . ye 2 tae Peer 41GG} O00 
E.P.Bulled&Co.. ©. . . ~~. «4,300 0 of F.T. Chinchen & Co. . pee, et Eas Sats, et tO 10%, OF 
Tree C. Bowyer * i ei Com Ge auee ore oicen gee 2. ee oe ICSE Ou G 
* Recommended for acceptan ce * Revommended for acceptance. 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC 


SAFETY BALANCE 
LTE T S passencen virrs. HEATING 
- a Highest Awards: 
= j pe “ International Exhibition 
; | . Le : a Edinburgh, 1886, and 


Glasgow Exhibitions. 


Maker of all kinds of 
HYDRAULIC, 
ELECTRICAL, 
STEAM, AND 
HAND-POWER - 


LIFTS & CRANES 
For Hotels, Clubs, 
Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, Railway S8ta- 
tions, &c. For working 
from Town’s Mains, 
Overhead Tanks, Gas 
Engines or Accumu- 
lators. 


S57 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow; Paisley 
Z Station, Ayr Station 
Pe. : oS Hotel, Perth Sta- 

: : 2 tion and Hotel, 

» : oa the New Club,| jf 3 9 
R : Ni .. Glasgow; Court as } 33 Xa f il APY, +) 
| ; 5 Houses, Glasgow 


_ HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, pore HEATION e AND VENTILATING 
’Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. |J OHN BENN IE, ENGINEERS, 


“ QODES: LIEBER, A.B.O., 47H EDITION. . | HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENOINEER, CROWN WORKS 9 


_ Telegraphic Address, “HYDRAULIO, LDS He 


‘Telephone No.214,_ hd Moncur St., GLASGOW. - mee 
London ‘Agent— , SOLE LONDON AGENT—EDWARD W. ATKINS, - LEE D S, 


Cc. EH. AMO3, 11 Que2n Victorias Street, E. C, '471&472 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, High Holborn, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL 'BOARD— continued, 

For relaying the old soil drains and part surface water, and | For altering position of existing partition and providing addi- 
forming the necessary access with several connections to tional glazed partitions in order to redivide classrooms C, 
the existing trough latrines; also providing additional Saetabane, ee cients Be stepping for 

gee bee a é rways, &c., in connection 
lavatory accommodation for girls’ school, Haselrigge with same, for all departments Everington Street 
Road school. ; school. : 
Sanitary Lead-lining and Pipe-bending Co.,Ltd £1,776 6 o W.R.& A. Hide. : : ; , _ £E75ole 
Rice & Son . ; 5 Rees 3 eelsO5D 0 40 W. Hammond . . . . ; 1,022 0 0 
VWwePeunmond j : : ; ; . 1,627.0 0 General Builders, Ltd. . : 5 . » ..999 0: Sa 
Ee Giices . : 3 RiuiGaGe oe Rice & Son 5 : 3 : : : G92. 0 O 
Lathey Bros. . : : : L610 ss0. (0 SS Le ; j : : , ‘Sea 
: : ofa Sia Maxwell Bros., Ltd. . ° . ° ° 959 9 o 
Ry FeeBeattie. : : : ; ‘ - walg5o7 e 7. 10 Lathey Bros. . : : é Z ‘ ’ 939 0 Oo 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. . 5 ; ; ‘ ial. 600" 0. 0 G. Neal : ; : 5 : 5 : 924 0 0 
J. & M. Patrick : : : : : elo) SO.) S. Polden . : 3 ; . . . » 916 10 0 
J. & C. Bowyer. 1,497 0 0 E. Triggs* 5; ; ; ’ . : : 879 0 oO 
J#Peaties: 3 : ; ; } » 1,491 O O| For forming additional entrances to: school from Studdridge 
J. W. Falkner & Sons. ; : : 11,488? 20.540 Street, for all departments of Peterborough school. 
A, Porter . § : 4 i : «e485 6p a0 Lathey Bros one : -£379 0 0 
Hlenegec one et Se t6y ie ie Thompson & Beveridge . 370: ome 
W. Hammond . ‘ 349). 0 0 
General Builders, Ltd. 3297 0.0 

For special school (mentally defective), two classrooms of S. Polden : 2 Se See 
20 each, and encwosing, draining and tar-paving the E. B.Tucker®  . ee 
additional land, Sussex Road school. For altering position of existing partitions. and providing 

FP. Soak oF siliggss : : : EB SSEoNO 0 additional glazed partitions in order to redivide class- 
W. Downs fi : ‘ j , ; $223,195 0-0 rooms C and D into three rooms, including ’ altering 
T.:DeAhengee e. ‘ : : : : Sehe df sy pune ene) stepped flooring in the redivided rooms for side lighting, 
E. Triggs . : : : é ; ; Teg 275 °0 =O also bricking up fireplaces and providing open-fire portable 
Johnson & Co. . ‘ ; : e : PE MeZonO 70 stoves for warming these rooms, &c., Hanover Street 
R. A. Jewell : ; 3 . ; RW sts hcp | school, 

J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. F ‘ : 4 ft 2S TIO 240 Parrott & Isom : ' ; - ; . 4i,281 5 Oe 
Martin, Wells & Co, Ltd. 3 : : se Ol2 10.20 Belcher & Co., Ltd. . : : os ig Sees "694 5 Oo 
E. P: Bulled & Co. . : : ; «OOF 0G E. Bullizs ; ; : . ; one 686 0 o 
J. Garrett & Son ; : i ; T2OCT MO 20 Stevens Bros. . : : ; : : ’ 684 00 
Rice & Son : ; ; ; : eZOFE O20 T.: LoGreens <3 : 5 : ; : 65% “oma 
Lathey Bros. : Se Sac d : » -2;895 0 “0 H.Bouneau =< ; ; : & ee : . | 636 to-"6 
Stimpson & Co. : : : : : - 2,867 0 Oj} McCormick & Sons . : - “C° e633" Gua 
J. Marsland & Sons. 5 ; ; : Hn s040 0 60 C. Dearing & Son .. ; : <i ..', 6255.06 
J. & C. Bowyer. : : : ‘ : eee R OOO Unsigned . F : a tee Recs a «> 596 @ 76 
W. J. Mitchell & Son* . : ; 3 ee 23709; 20 0 G. S. S. Williams & Son* ; : 2k Ru SOR iam 


* “eccommended for acceptance. * Recommended for acceptance. 


CEEs 


Prevents Dry Rot, 


Fungus, Decay, &c. Solignum sk ‘ste oe 
sa WOOd Preservative. 228 


Particulars fro] MAJOR & CO. Ltd. HULL. 


Solignum Depot, 


JOHN CLARK, LTD. 


i 
| 


Ap BLOOMSBURY BRASS & WIRE WORKS’ 
| Ail 46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 
ill h NEw OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
: . Manufacturer of every description — 
y, ALUN iy of useful and ornamental 
{OMI WIREWORK, 


TNIIMTTIIUIT| Steves: Lime Sereens, Desk 

Rails, Wi kk: for Coil 
KUN] “casey tires, we. 
UINNUNLAANAAAN 


_GALVANI 


Special low quotations for Wirework 
for the protection of Windows and 
__ Skylights. 
Estimates and Illustrations post 
free on application. 
- TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. 


Cylindrical Tanks. 
*SYUDT Wwoupurnhp 


L09D 1 OTT 247 [0 suaonpowzur 2VULB MO BYTE 


FITZROY WORKS 
5210364 Euston R2 


| UL 
LU 
wenno™ | HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 
lustruted Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request. p 8 J 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


TURAL a= 


coLouRs, CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
SANITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRICKS. 


CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 
esses oases | 
Vol. LXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Aandsomely bound in Cloth. Gilt Lettered. ERS g RELL. 


Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH, 
Price 12s. 60. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. —- - National Telephone, Nov 17. Swadiincote, 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 


~ 


He 
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SU PPLEMENT 


ee 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 

For altering position of existing partition between classrooms 
F and G, and reversing the stepped flooring in the latter 
room for side lighting ; also forming lobby in classroom 
E for direct access to room F, new glazed partition to 
divide classroom F, and reversing stepped flooring in one 
of the divided rooms for side lighting, Queen’s Head Street 
school. 


Stevens Bros, . £298 oO oO 
F. Bull. p27 0L.O O 
T. L. Green. : 275 iO O 
Belcher & Co., Ltd. 259 10 O 
C. Dearing & Son 254 0 0 
McCormick & Sons 2520.0) 0 
J. Grover & Son . : 242520.4.0 
G. S. S. Williams & Son* 235.40 0 


For removing partitions and providing new glazed partitions in 
order to redivide classrooms A and B into three rooms, in- 
cluding reversing the stepped flooring in two of the rooms 
in each case for left lighting, and forming new doorways, 
&c., replacing four windows with larger windows, Creed 
Place school. 


D. Gibb & Co. . £625 0 oO 
Vigor & Co. : a G2070°. 0 
J Marsland & Sons £02/1.0..@ 
E. Proctor & Son 558 0 O 
H. Groves 525g Oa'O 
A. J. Sheffield 492 0 O 
H. Leney & Son. ° - s - ALS Oe Oo 
G. Kemp* . : ‘ : . . ; . J40552-0:50 


For providing and fixing additional heating surface on ground, 
first and second floors, to bring existing low-pressure hot- 
water apparatus up to the Board’s present standard, also 
increasing the power of the boiler, Childeric Road school. 


C..Kite& Co. -. . ‘ ° : 325 0 0 
Turner & Co. 4 ; : : 4 : 7. 262810 ue O 
Stevens & Sons. . - : - : 52 170NO. CO 
G. & E. Bradley . : : ; : 2 167 10 oO 
Mather & Platt, Ltd. . 3 . : : 163=b 0 
M. Duffield & Sons, : - A T52e 000 
Rosser & Russell, Ltd, T43 0 O 
j. Defries.& Sons, Ltd.* 130 0 O 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


For altering position of existing partition and providing an 
additional fixed glazed partition in order to redivide class- 
rooms C and D into three rooms, including reversing 
stepped flooring in the redivided rooms for left lighting ; 
also providing new doorways, open fire portable stoves for 
warming four of the rooms, &c., in connection with same, 
Vicarage Road school. 


D. Gibb & Co. #£560 70-*o 
Vigor & Co. 57 *O-2O 
H. Groves : 449 0 0 
E. Proctor & Son 420° 080 
J. Marsland & Sons 419 0 O 
G Kemp. > 493 0 O 
A. J. Sheffield* . 396 0 Oo 


For extending the existing low-pressure hot-water apparatus 
to six new classrooms and three cloak-rooms, also altering 
and rearranging same in three classrooms to suit the pro- 
vision of three new partitions, New Park Road school. 


Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co., Ltd.. £204 0 oO 
Wippell Bros. & Row. : - - : irigOnO AO 
J. Esson & Son . : : 2 7 7etQeO 
J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co, . L357 OO 
Clark, Bunnett & Co., Ltd... fe hie ce) fe 
A. Dougill & Co, Ltd. : F E . em L22 IO 9 
Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins, Ltd. . : neler 2 
Jy. Ge Christie : A ; : 2 : 2? §:Q5a10%".0 
Comyn Ching & Co.* , : - ; ; Bartow tele Ke 


For erecting a brick building for temporary school accommo- 
dation available hereafter for a manual training centre for 
40 boys; removing temporary offices now stacked on 
the Fulham Palace Road and Santley Street sites, and re- 
erecting them on this site ; also providing fuel shed and 
new system of drainage, Dunt’s Hill school. 


RUA. Jewell ~~. : f1,60r, 0° O 
J. Marsland & Sons . 7.620100" O 
General Builders, Ltd. 5077-0) 0 
Whitehead & Co., Ltd. 1,545. 010 
E. Triggs . : : 5350.00 
J. Garrett & Son 5 : “ ; 1,462 0 0 
Lathey Bros. . : 5 : 5 ‘ Iy4co 0 © 
W. Hammond* 1¥883 310 0 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


«BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


TELEGRAMS: 
* OOLITE, LONDON.” 
**OOLITE, 
**OOLITE, 
“ OOLITE, 


BATH.” 
PORTLAND?” 
LIVERPOOL.” 


Head Offices: 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
BA TEZ. 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. 
ae MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


London Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, Siw. 
132 GROSVENOR «ROAD,-. PIMLICO, 


QUARRIES. | ale Ron QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. Ck {u ator REN . BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. got ac & <e COMBE DOWN. 
7 CORNGRIT. an uae STOKE GROUND: 
© 20 We To be 
ea FARLEIGH DOWN. PSS: wo obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. He 
I 
a Parere ‘BRADFORD, , as ® The Bath Stone Firms, Ld, | PORTLAND. TRADE MARK 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


; mi | a 
American Maple Fiooring: 
TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168,70 .178 DRUMMOND STREET, | N.W. 


Ww. SALTER & CO. 
SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 
Asphalting work. .All communications to— 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 
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SU PPLEMENT 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. «OLD KENT ROAD. 
fittings to ninety-eight houses at th 
For removing an iron building from Plum Lane and re-erecting For drains and sanitary § y €1g s e 
it on this site, including foundations, drains, additional Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, Asylum Road, Old Kent 
office accommodation, &c., Hazelbank- Road school., - .__ Road, S.E~ Mr. W. F. POTTER, architect. 
-T., Cruwys . é : = eg ; : £733. O70 172, Howard Cooke . : ; : : * | ste 503 me 
yJn Mitson: &iGoq. > oe! k= eae me 650.0. 0||- J. Nicholls «j.° 5 46 ee 
iT ay Hawkins 60. *: ; ; : ; . 645 0 0 F. Dawes . : : : : : : 2) D135 50.01 80 
J. 
F. Smith & Co. . : Sis ie ; Lue O 16.0 sO C. Ansell . ‘ : . . . . - %I,tl4 0 0 
Croggon& Co. . .. es Sa. Gees GO E00 J..D. Pitcher & Son . . . . : ./ Tj1OO 7 -Oeae 
J. McManus : ‘ ¢ : ress 5 Gh 37:0 30. C. King & Son. : . : : . « 3,075 (oe 
Aumphreys, Ltd.. ‘ ne rae ; pr tee Beant One O W. Nash . . . . 1,038 0.9 
W. HARBROW (acceStea) . . ; : SARIS 30" OF ing aS ee & SON (accepted) . oo a 13033 ee 
For refitting girls’ lavatories. with fireclay basins and providing Cee: : ; ( 9 2a 
open channels and new external ventilated waste pipes, SANDBACH. . 
&c., Farrance Street school. For the erection of engine-house at the centtal shops, Sand- 
itcher & Son. ; : a: : 4 SULOW OO ac r ALFRED PRICE, architect, Sandbach. 
Pitcher & S 8 bach. Mr A P , archi Sandbach 
Johnson & Co. ; ; : ; : : PORT Ouro Birchall Bros. . ; ; ‘ Z . £223. One 
Stevens Bros. - ; ; : 5 : 57 OO 30 Proctor, Major & Mason . : . 2t5-.oeee 
Vigor & Co. . ; : : ; ; , oO 0 ip MELLOR, Elworth (accepted) . : : . 1906 Og 
A. W. Derby. 5 3 ; et OO , : 
BARRETT & aaa (accepted ) URE See Foe eon at At the Primitive Methodist one ee : 
PROCTOR, MAJOR “& Mason, Crewe, and Bold 
Street, Haslington, near Crewe (accepied ) . 55: 708ee 
MARSDEN. 
SCRIVEN. 
for the erection of weaving sheds, &c., containing over 2,090 | For the erection of Wesleyan chapel and schools at Scriven, 
square yards of floor area, at New. Mills, Marsden. Mr. Knaresborough. Messrs. DANBY & SIMPSON, architects, 
Joun E, Lunn, architect, Milnsbridge. 10 Park Row, Leeds. 
Accepted tenders. Accepted tenders. 
Te ee Gran eae aL M. Ridsdale & Son, Ribston, Wetherby, mason . £669 15 6 
1 Firth plibeld D. Kitching & Son, Knaresborough, ees .: 325 One 
A ’ : A, Ellenger, Harrogate plumber ; «83-2 0neme 
W. 7 ee ea J. & W. Baynes, Harrogate, slater. . 37 oe 
iiceoes Pniddersteld, ORES ah N laatereeee eRe ee Scotton, Knaresborough, ae 
J. Burgess, Mossley, cast-ironwork. : : : 
j. get & Sons, Huddersfield, steelfounder. Men Knaresborough, painter . eee 
Rest of Marsden. TARPORLEY. 


For the construction of about two miles of pipe sewers, from 
15 inches to 8 inches diameter, manholes, ventilators, 
MELTHAM (YORKS),. flushing stations, sewage tanks, the laying-out of land and 

For sewerage and drainage works. Messrs. J. B. ABBEY & L : formation of carriers, in connection with the sewerage and 


SON, engineers, 344A New Street, Huddersfield. disposal of the sewage of Tarporley, Cheshire. 
F, EARNSHAW, Meltham (accepied). A. J. COTTLE, Mellor, near Stockport (accepted ), 


A SANITARY 


of BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 


PRODUCES A MUCH MORE PLEASING EFFECT THAN FLATTED } 
OIL PAINT, AT ONE THIRD THE COST. 


“WAPICTI” can be made in any Tint, and is adapted for | 
application to Plaster, Stucco, Brick, Stone, Cement, Wood, &c. 


FOR INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK. 


: “WAPICTI” may be- used over Oil Paint, or Oil Paint may be. 
tty over it. 


Manufactured by , ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. New Gross, London, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ILLUSTRATIONS. | WALES—continued. 
HOUSE, WESTMINSIER ESTATE, BOURNEMOUTH. For the erection of a dwelling-house at Abercanaid. Mr. R C, 
2S SS a ae JENKINS, architect, Cefn Coed. 
BLEAK HOUSE, BROADSTAIRS. cR. WILLIAMS, Dowlais.(accefted ) : : .£270 0 oO 
eS W. Evans , : 5 . : : . Rey fet Moye ie: 


FIRE STATION, HIGH STREET, ACTON, 
WATFORD. 


For additions to the electric-light station. Mr. D. WATER- 
HOUSE, surveyor. 


CAMBERWELL PALACE OF VARIETIES. 


THE GRAND THEATRE, CLAPHAM JUNCTION. 


CORONET THEATRE, NOTTING HILL. Foster Bros. . : ; ; ; - -£h 105 0 Oo 
GRAND THEATRE, FULHAM. a ne Rages een wien i i Ms 
SEES SS ee Tyler & White ; : : : ‘ ; 926 0 oO 
WALES. Myall & Upton ? ; A : : : 868 0 o 
For painting the East Moors police-station and the superin- Townsend & Coles . ; ‘ ape : 862 -o o 
tendent’s house, Roath police-station, Cardiff. Mr. W. Soest eer Pir!) dy) sacha oes NaeZOe O 
HARPUR, borough engineer. Saw Bros. : : : , ‘ j 835 -o Oo 
a J. Howell F i F F 3 . £139 35.7 Clifford & Gough 3 ' P 829 o.0°0 
Miles Bros. . : ; . : : ; MoE ere F. Dupont & Co, Watford (accepted ) ‘ : 812 0 oO 
W. E. James ° : : : : : ev UL eee Baad WEST ARDSLEY. 
Gough Bros, ‘ ©) 90MO. Ole, an f h h I } f 
D, MULLENS, 60 Cowbridge Road (eiceped) : $8 19 «| For the erection of to throvgh houses, house and shop, and 
For the Be eiciica of about 58 lineal yards of 3 feet 3 3 inches BYtnie se B tae Ae Leeds. ze 
by 2 feet brick sewer in Baker’s Row, Wharton Street, C. Auty, Tingley, mason. ‘ : ny 4050 O FCO 
Cardiff. Mr. WM. HARPUR, ies eel nget E. Wilson, Morley, plasterer . f ; hae) OMG 
Lewis & Parker . : .£410 6 o J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater : ; 2 PLS er On: 
qi Bee ere us) 5 2302.0, 0 J W. Stakes, Morley, plimber -  .- . =. .2%10 0 
i WES? BECKH Ant. 
Cc aS Cardiff (accepted) ; : } ; 199 0 0 For are a SA ee tg Ret ey ee Serene 
works in ecti erewi ; 
For the construction of a reservoir, supplying and laying of herd Cotpis architect, Bank Buildings, Bank Plain 
cast-iron pipes, supplying and ‘fixing of pillar fountains, Notwich. 
hydrants, valves, &c, at Holywell, Flints. Mr. C. A. Blyth & Son... ~ : : . : eres" ot 7 
ATKINSON, eos It Tithebarn Street, Liverpool. F.R 5 6 
Mejones .. meer ene, eG AGO. OL O C T. Baer’ fi te ee aa “8 o 
Memorwands;) - . 8. 36 a 0 2Lingk © ee, Re ieee cre ae 
Me ee 3,450 6 Gg i & F. Appleton See wae Pal; *4- 4608' OO 
H. Hughes P : : ’ : oe S327 aie iro J. Wi Weston . 2.° .. far 03 , . 345 0 10 
Bennie & Thompson : : : : i 31 FR OTe WG. Pérter  ©2:* 344. 0.0 
ee owikade ° . oF 3k . 2384 “a i J. W. NEALE, Peconstharte, h Norfolk (accepted) 26770" O 
SS Sa 2,860 fo) WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
W. D. Simmons & Son, Gwersyilt, Wrexham For street works on the Morgan and Coombe Lodge Estates. 
kaccepted ) °, , 7 2:07E2 Onn. 3 J. COLES, Clevedon (accepted). : : 7£2750) 0 0 
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WINCHESTER. 
For the construction of stoneware pipe sewers, including man- 
holes, flushing tanks and other works, for sewering certain 
streets in the added area. Mr. W. V. ANDERSON, city 


engineer. 
F, W. Trim : 5 n j £6,941 Oo O 
Douglas & Richards . 5 : : 6,499 0 O 
B. Cooke & Co. : : : 5,528 <0 (0 
Grounds & Newton . ; Z 5;285.5¢ 0 
Streeters & Todhunter . 3 ° ; « SHyEG4 10 Oo 
F, Osman . 5 : : : ° ‘ 425,110.40 20 
A. G. Osenton . 5071-72040 
CosTON & Co., Ltp., Southampton ‘(accepted ) 4,650.0 0 


‘WIMBLEDON, 


For the erection of seven pairs of semi-detached houses in 
Wilton Crescent. Mr. H. G. QUARTERMAIN, architect, 
Merton Park, Surrey, 


W. Johnson & Co., Ltd.. : £14, 490 0 O 
Bulled & Co. . . : ; : : 14,307 0 O 
D. Steward & Son . : : - ‘ <ptd,200.70, sO 
Smith & Son, Ltd. . : je, 3,307..30 0 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. . 4 13,250.50 “0 
Garrett & Son 4 3 é : 12,978° 0 “Oo 
W. H. Lorden & Son . 52:222 20:20 
J. BURGES & SONS, ere ‘Road, Wimble- 

don (accepted ) » - 1200 10 0 


Received too late for Classification. 


LUTON. 

For the erection of new north aisle and enlarging the organ 
chamber and choir vestry of Christ Church, Luton. 
Messrs. J. R. BROWN & SON, architects, Luton, Quan- 
tities by Messrs. J. B. COLWILL & SON, 6 Alma Road, 


St. Albans. 

A, 
Frenck : : F . §G2;310 0.20 = tao 40) 0 
Neville 2 2000" 725 20 0) 70. 
Attwood 2,050 10 O 30.40 £0 
Angel 2,023 10-9 — 
Pryer : ; 1,968 oO oO 38 -0-0 
Miskin & Sons . 1,958 oO role ek 8 
Mallet & Wood. 1,924 10 oO 20 SO ZO 
DUNHAM (accepted) . 1 704"O! 4.0 ALO FAO 


A. Atlawaare for old materials. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs Wm. Avuc’s GIBSON, LTD., of Temple Bar Homes 
28 Fleet Street, have received an order for three lifts, Clee 
trically driven, for the Standard offices, Shoe Lane. ~ 


THE new police-station, Amlwch, has recently been fitted 
with the well-known “small tube” hot-water heating apparatus. 
by Messrs. John King, Ltd, engineers, Liverpool, who em- 
ployed their economical coil-heater. 


MARBLE Arrolithic paving is being supplied and laid at 
East Riding lunatic asylum, Beverley; Corn Exchange, 
Chelmsford ; conservatory, Howbery Park, Wallingford ; and 
Moon’s Hill, Farnham, by Messrs. Arrolithic, Lid.299 Berners 
Street, W. 


MEssRs. JOHN SMITH & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
Derby, have just received an order for a large clock for the 
new town hall at Vryburg, Cape Colony. It will be supplied 
with all the latest improvements, and is expected to go to great 
accuracy. 

THE fireproof construction of the Columbian Fireproofing 
Company, Limited, 37. King William Street, E C., has been 
adopted for the new lampblack works at Greenwich for Messrs. 
Binney & Smith Company, including the providing and erect- 
ing constructional steelwork, fireproof roofs, casing the steel 
girders and glass finish to roofs. The architect is Mr, a 
Thorman, of Borough Hill, Royal Hill, Greenwich. 


THE North-Eastern Railway Company have erected several 
large buildings recently on the main line from Leeds to York, 
Selby and Hull, at Neville Hill, on the outskirts of Leeds, and 
Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacterzrs, Guildford 
Street, Leeds, have erected a large illuminated tirret clock in 
one of them, showing the time upon three large external dials, 
which are lighted by electricity, under instructions received 
from Mr. Wm. Bell, the company’s architect. 


THE Safety Lift and Elevator Company, Albert Works, Rolt 
Street, Deptford, S:E., electric, hydraulic, belt-driven and 
hand-power lift manufacturers, inform us that among recent 
contracts taken by them are:—Bedford Hote', Southampton 
Row, electric passenger and. service lifts; King’s Mansions, 
West End Lane, Hampstead, four electric passenger-lifts, eight 
service-lifts; Iverna Court, High Street, Kensington, three 
electric passenger-lifts, one hydraulic passenger-lift, eight 
hydraulic service-lifts; Mr. Graves, Sheffield, electric passenger- 
lift; Spa Boarding ‘House, Scarborough, electric passenger-lift 
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and dinner-lift; Messrs. Powoloneys, Ltd., Leeds, electric 

oods-lift; the Batley Co-operative Society, electric goods-lift, 
electric service-lift and hand-power dinner-lift; while among 
those completed are New Offices, Bedford Row, W.C., electric 
passenger-lift ; the Cerebos Company,, Maiden Lane, EC, 
electric goods-lift ; Messrs. Hyams, Ltd., Leeds, electric 
passenger-lift; Mr. E. Rubie, 28 City Road, hydraulic 
passenger-lift; Messrs, Crossley, Ltd., Post Office Buildings, 
Newgate Street, E.C., hydraulic passenger-lift and hydraulic 
-goods-lift; Dieudonné Hotel, Ryder Street, W., four hydraulic 
service and luggage-lifts. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Victoria Wesleyan church, Pendlebury, which 
been erected at a cost of 3,600/.,, was opened on Saturday. 

Mr. SAMUEL PRYCE PARRY, M.A., has been appointed 
town clerk of Oswestry at an inclusive salary of 350/. per 
annum, 

Mr. WM. SPINK, of Nawton, near Helmsley, has been 
appointed surveyor to the Pickering (Yorks) Urban District 
Council. The salary attached to the post is 75/. per annum, ' 

_ CONSIDERABLE regret was expressed in Cheltenham at the 
announcement of the death at Sandgate on Thursday of the 
town clerk, Mr. Edward T. Brydges, 

THE Leith Parish Council have considered the plans for 
the new poorhouse, with the report of the assessor, Mr. R. D. 
Sandilands, architect, Glasgow, and have awarded the first 
oremium of 100/: to the design of Messrs. Scott & Campbell, 
architects, Edinburgh, and the second to the design of 
Mr, W. C. Laidlaw, architect, Edinburgh. . 

THE Colville memorial church, Cleland, N.B., was opened 

or public worship on the 16th inst. Built upon a site given by 
he late Mr. John Colville, M.P., the church has been dedicated 
ohis memory. Seated for 460, with a hall for 130, and having 
{ spire, back gallery, vestry, kitchen, cloak-room, heating 
hamber and gashouse, it has cost altogether about 2,150/. 
_ MR. CARNEGIE has promised Mr. Fritz, the ironmaster, and 
Mr, Kafer, president of the Engineers’ Club, a sum of 
ne million dollars, or more if necessary, for a central Institute 
1 New York, where professional and social bodies representing 
he engineering profession in all branches—civil, mechanical, 
lectrical and mining—can be brought under one roof. 
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A NEW mission hall, which provides accommodation for 
300 people, was opened in connection with the Holland Street 
Sunday and Ragged School, Anccats, Manchester, on Saturday 
afternoon. The mission has been carrying on its excellent 
work in that densely populated neighbourhood for a period of 
forty-four years, and the new extensions, which comprise 
the mission hall already alluded to and ‘an infant school will 
add materially to the efficiency of the institution. 

Mr, J. DAvis, chairman of the baths and washhouses 
committee of the Whitehaven Town Council, opened on'the 
15th inst. the new public baths in Duke Street, which have been 
built as an extension of those built in 1884 at a total cost’ of 
5,8507. The accommodation which has been provided includes 
the Lascare Grove bath, Turkisk, rain and spray baths, hot and 
cold, and twenty washing stalls. The price paid by the 
Corporation for the old baths was 3,02c/, The extensions 
have cost 2,850/., making a total of 5,85c/. 


THE Vestry of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, have offered to 
acquire from the City Corporation a strip of land in front of 
the church of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, for 1,770/., in order that 
no shops or buildings may in future be erected in front of the 
church. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have already bought 
another strip for the purpose of preventing the church from 
being again obscured from view from Fore Street. If the offer 
is accepted by the Corporation, an appeal will be made for 
funds to restore the north side of the church, and the total cost 
of the work is estimated at about 6,000/, 

ALL SAINTS CHURCH, Hereford, has been reopened after 
undergoing considerable restoration, which has been carried 
out at acost of nearly 3,coo/. The principal portion of the 
work has been the restoration of the south aisle and lady 
chapel. The roof of the former has been put into a thorough 
state of repair, an old lean-to roof demolished, and by the 
removal of a lath-and-plaster ceiling a fine old panelled roof, 
with ancient carved spandrels and bosses, revealed. The lady 
chapel has undergone thorough restoration and has been 
entirely refitted and beautified. The organ has been improved 
and the electric light introduced throughout the building, while 
a good deal of outside work has also received attention: 


A PUBLIC meeting of the. parishioners of St. Aidan’s 
Church, Harrington, was held recently to consider the report 
of Mr, Milburn, architect, of Sunderland, in respect to the 
damage done to the church by subsidence, and Also 
the dangerous state of the belfry. The vicar of the parish (the 
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Rev. W. E.C. Frith, M A.) presided over a good attendance. 
He presented the architect’s report, which showed: that the 
building was in a somewhat serious condition, and the architect 
recommended the work, including the removal of the present 
belfry from the extreme west end more to the centre of the 
roof, the total cost of the work being estimated at 300/ The 
report was adopted, a committee appointed to have the work 
carried out, and to make a house-to-house collection in the 
parish to raise the money, also to approach the Lambton 
Collieries Company for a donation. The building was only 
erected in 1$86 at a cost of 3,500/. 

CHEAP tickets available for eight days will be issued to 
Brussels May 27 to 30 inclusive and June 1 vd Harwich and 
Antwerp. Passengers leaving London in the evening reach 
Brussels next morning after a confortable night’s rest on board 


the steamer. For visiting The Hague, Amsterdam, Utrecht | 


and other parts of Holland, the Rhine, North and South 
Germany and Bale for Switzerland special facilities are offered 
vid the Great Eastern Railway Company’s Royal British Mail 
Harwich-Hook of Holland route, through carriages being run 
to Amsterdam and Berlin, Cologne and Bale. Restaurant cars 
are run on the North and South German express trains The 
General Steam Navigation Company’s fast passenger steamers 
will leave Harwich on May 27 and 39 for Hamburg, returning 
May 31 and June 3. The United Steamship Company of 
Copenhagen steamers will run between Harwich and Esbjerg, 
on the west coast of Denmark, as usual. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Folkestone Town Council has decided on the erection 
of an up-to-date dust destructor. 

THE authorities are about to spend over 50,coo/. in extend- 
ing the present school buildings at Hythe, and are purchasing 
new lands for future use. 

MEMORIAL-STONES of a new Wesleyan Sunday-school have 
been laid near the Wesleyan chapel in the Newtown portion of 
New Mills, Lancs. The building will cost about'1,8007. 

On Saturday memorial-stones of a new Wesleyan chapel at 
Longwood; near Huddersfield, were laid.’ The chapel and site 
are estimated to cost 7,600/. The new building will be in the 
Gothic style of architecture, and will seat 700 persons. 


Tue tender for the erection of Inglehurst, Beckenham, 
Kent, submitted by Messrs. H. Copeland & Son, contractors, 
Beckenham, has been accepted, the amount of contract being 
1,726, 1cs.6d The architects are Messrs. G. & R. P. Baines, 
5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. er 
NINETEEN tenders have been received by the Crewe Town 
Council for the erection of new municipal buildings for the 
borough, The highest was over 17,coo2 and the lowest under 
15,00c/. A committee of the whole Council have accepted the 
tender of Messrs. Robert Neill & Son, of Strangeways, 
Manchester, to erect the buildings for 14,752/. — «* 
EIGHTY-NINE sets of designs for the Fenton Public Library 
competition were submitted by architects, and the assessor, 
Mr. Ernest George, F R.I.BA., bas awarded the premiums as 
follows :—First (627), Messrs Short & Penty, of 11 Anley 
Road, West Kensington Park, London ; second (30/.), Mr, J. 
Stephenson Stout, of Whitehaven. The cost of the building 
was limited to 4,250/. oe 
THE Walsall Bricklayers’ Society, who have been on strike 
for five weeks for an increase of a halfpenny per hour, have 
decided to relinquish their demand and return to work to- 
morrow at the old rate of 83d. Over 300 men have been out, 
and the only point gained has been a concession as to winter 
conditions—work to start at 7.30, with an hour for breakfast, 
instead of 8 o’clock and no breakfast time. ; = 
THE Liverpool Corporation have, it appears, abandoned 
for the present the scl:eme for building a public hall at a cost, 
including site, of some 1oc,ooc/_ The reasons for dropping the 
proposal are that the Liverpool Wesleyan Mission is about 
to erect in Renshaw Street a Charles Garrett Memorial Hall, 
which will hold about 2,500 people, and be available for public 
‘meetings, while simultaneously a still larger building to hold 
4,cco people is about to be erected near the Necropolis 
THE present buildings devoted to police and county court 
proceedings at Altrincham are no longer calculated to meet the 
requirements of the rapidly increasing district. For some time 
past. the standing joint committee of the Cheshire County 
Council have had the matter under consideration, and per- 
mission has now been received from the Local Government 
Board for additions and alterations which will practically 
amount to rebuilding. Additional rooms will be provided for 
the accommodation of the Mayor, and a second court-room 
will be added. Underneath this will be a drill and parade: 
room for the police. 
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' © THE scheme for the restoration of St. Leonard’s Church, 
Walton-le-Dale, near Preston, at a cost of between’ 8,030/, and 
9,0002 , has now been definitely settled. The plans’ have 
been prepared by Mr. Seddon, of London, and the character of 
the building will not be materially altered, though many 
improvements will be effected. One of these will be the exten- 
sion of the church 6 feet at the chancel end, while the gallery 
will be abolished and the organ chamber removed close to the 
chancel. The character of the tower will not be interfered 
with. The scheme has received the approval of Mr. Richard 
Calvert, who a short time ago gave the sum of 4,0o00/. towards 
this object, while a further donation of 1,002/. was received 
from Mr. Frank Calvert. Altogether a sum of about 7,030/ 
has been promised in aid of the scheme. 


A MEETING of Kirkcaldy Harbour Commission was held 
last week to consider the report by the joint committee of 
representatives from the Harbour Commission and Town 
Council, appointed to consider the question of improved 
harbour accommodation at Kirkcaldy. The committee 
reported that after making investigations as to the trade which 
might be expected they considered they would be justified in 
spending Ico,oco/, on a commercial harbour, and they pro- 
posed that Sir A. M. Rendel, CE, should be asked to report 
on the question of a harbour on the line suggested, with a view 
t ) extension for export of coal if found necessary. The Com- 
mission unanimously adopted the committee’s report, and 
acted the clerk to engage the engineer, the expense to be 
rne by the Commission. 

_ AT a meeting of the Clydebank and Renfrew Joint Hospital 
Board general satisfaction was expressed that the Town 
Council of Renfrew had now seen their way to approve of the 
extension of the hospital and the plans prepared therefor. 
The architect (Mr. Paterson) was instructed to proceed with 
the working plans and other details to be submitted to the 
Local Government Board, and also to prepare the necessary 
specifications ; and the clerk was instructed to have the agree- 
ment with Mr. Speirs for the additional grounds carried out as 
a purchase if possible, The proposed scheme is to give accom- 
modation for thirty-four new beds, making a total, with existing 
beds, of sixty-four. The buildings consist of new scarlet fever 
pavilion, with acute wards connected to existing scarlet fever 
pavilion by an open covered way, and to which new duty rooms 
have also been added ; isolation block and extension and altera- 
tion of present administrative and laundry blocks, and new 


DUR 


stables to be placed at south boundary wall. The pavilion in 
appearance will be similar to those existing, with slight altera- 
tions on plan. The extensions are estimated to cost over 
12,cco/. 

THE Aberdeen Harbour Commissioners met recently. 
The engineer, Mr. R. Gordon Nicol, C.E, submitted a scheme 
for the widening of Pocra Quay, and providing deep-water 
berths in front, the estimated cost being 9,820/. The board 
adopted the scheme, and instructed tenders to be accepted for 
the work. Owing to the unavoidable absence of a number of 
the members, it was resolved to defer consideration of the 
recommendation of the lands and fishings committee to pur- 
chase for 30,000/. 4} acres of ground at Balnagask, on the 
south side of the Dee. It was reported that the revenue of 
the harbour from dock rates for the six months ending March 
was 26,584/, an increase of 406/. over the corresponding period 
of the previous year. An increase of 785/. 10s on the salmon. 
fishings, so far as the season has gone, was reported. There 
will also be an increase from rents and feu duties. It was 
resolved to purchase for 1,160/. a steam-tug to move about 
herring-boats in the harbour during the season. 


AT a special meeting of Currie (N.B.) School Board the 
design sent in by Mr. William Baillie, architect, 223 Hope 
Street, Glasgow, was adopted. The school is to occupy a 
prominent site at the west end of the village, on the high ground 
at the junction of the Lanark and Curriehill Roads. The plans 
show a pleasing architectural design of square-dressed rubble 
masonry, with diessings of red Dumfriesshire sandstone, and 
roofed with green slates and tile ridge. The school provides 
accommodation for 206 pupils. The entrances are situated 
near the centre of the main front, facing the Lanark Road, and 
give access to wide corridors leading directly into a central 
hall, which is spacious and well lighted from the roof. Four 
classrooms and the boys and girls’ cloak-rooms are grouped 
around the three sides of the hall, and each opens directly off 
it. Two teachers’ rooms, &c, form the remaining side of the 
hall and look towards the back. The school will be heated 
throughout by means of hot-water pipes and radiators on the 
low-pressure system. Shelters and suitable lavatory accom- 
modation are provided The estimated cost of the whole 
buildings amounts to 2,676/. 

AT a meeting of Dundee Harbour Board Mr. J. Thompson, 


jun, the engineer, reported that designs, specifications and 
bills of quantities had now been prepared for the reconstruc- 
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tion of the cattle wharf, a scheme which was to cost 23,000/. 
The jetty had been designed to carry a uniformly distributed 
load of 2 cwt. per square foot on the quay and 34 cwt. per 
square foot in the sheds, and also to carry a train composed of 
one engine of 30 tons weight and trucks of 18 tons each, and 
also a 5-ton locomotive crane weighing 30 tons. Mr. A. B. 
Gilroy, convener of the works committee, said it was estimated 
that the work would occupy fifteen months to complete, and 
they proposed as soon as possible to advertise for tenders. 
The work ;would be completed for the 1904-5 jute season. 
Mr. William High objected to the proposal to spend 8,500/. on 
a new shed, an emergency shed so far as he could see, which 
would be occupied only about a month in the year. The 
present accommodation, in his opinion, was ample. Lord 
Provost Barrie said the cattle sheds were not sheds for the 
storage of jute or any other article of commerce. They were 
never designed for that, being only a makeshift. The ground 
had sunk considerably and the Board recognised that the 
whole thing must be reconstructed. They might as well have 
a horse without a cart as a wharf without a shed. Mr High 
replied that the whole trouble was with the jute merchant, 
and Mr. J. C.'Buist pointed out that the 8,500/. was not entirely 
be expended upon a shed, but included also the cost of 
dredging. Mr. High’s dissent was recorded. 


ELECTRI NOTES. 


THE Bermondsey Borough Council have decided on an 
extensive scheme for the enlargement and .ex-ension of the 
electric-lighting system. The cost of the worx is estimated at 
nearly 52,000/. 


THE accounts of the Bath municipal electric-lighting under- 
taking for the year.ending March are the most satisfactory yet 
presented, .The private lighting revenue has increased by 

2,332 , and although a reduction in the price per lamp for 
public lighting reduced the income by 774/., the net increase is 
1,500/, The expenditure includes 
machinery and hire of plant—a special charge which will 
not occur again—and this makes the gross profit 5,800/., about 
1oo/. less than last year. This is enough to pay 5,424, for 
interest and sinking funds on’ the loans, which have now 
reached 110,000/, and to leave a net’ profit of 3767 The 
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previous year’s working having produced a profit of 8571, 
there is available for disposal 1,2337, which if applied to the. 
relief of the rates would be equal to a penny in the pound, 

THE total expenditure by Bolton Corporation on electricity 
for the year ended March 31, 1993, is 12,884/., an increase of 
over 40o/, but the balance carried to profit - ‘and loss account _ 
has gone up'from 17,319/. to 20,8072, and a sum of 4,5co/, has — 
been devoted to the relief of the rates. The income is 33,6917, : 

of which 15,67c¢. comes from private lighting and 14,2817 fro 

tramway traction. During the year no less a sum than 27,2241, * 
on capital account was spent on new works. This brings the 
expenditure up to date to 207,4827, and 30,430/. has been 
written off in depreciation and 25,120/. of the capital account _ 
has been paid off. At the end of March 1902 Bolton had the 
record for the lowest cost of generating electricity in the 
United Kingdom with 959¢. Subsequently Liverpool, Bootle 
and Bradford passed this figure, but this year Bolton. again 
comes out at the top with 813¢. They propose to offer the 
electricity current at 4d, less 10 per cent. on the flat rate, 


BRI{ISH URALITE COMPANY, LTD, 


THE third ordinary general meeting was held on Tuesday 
the Cannon Street Hotel, Mr. William E, Hubbard presi a 
The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said ‘i 
although the company had been in existence for a considerabl 
time, it was not until the beginning of the last six months tha 
they were really ina position to do any business. The pro 
gress made during the past twelve months had started | he 
company as a going concern, but a great deal more needed to. i 
be done before it could be considered in a satisfactory ee 
Business development had been very rapid—more so than the 
could have expected or even hoped in such a case as thi 
where they were introducing an unknown material into use 
England. They had been successful in instituting several v 
valuable agencies abroad—in Africa, in the East and in vari 
parts of the world; they had made more than one alliance 
with firms of excellent standing in England, and had agents _ 
working in various parts of the kingdom. Experimental orders — 
received some months ago had since resulted in orders 
much greater magnitude. Throughout the year the comps 
ncreased their volume of business in an increasing ratio,” n 
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the last six weeks they had sold 109,000 feet more than in the 
previous six months, and he hoped that in the present quarter 
their sales would amount to I,coo,oco feet. As to foreign 
patents, nothing definite had yet been done, but they were 
not without hope that in more that one direction they might 
be able before long to bring some business about, The London 
County Council had now recognised it as an efficient fire- 
resisting material ; and what was still more valuable was that 
quite recently the company had succeeded in persuading the 
fire insurance companies to take the same view. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. A. G. Salamon and carried. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT ATHENS. 


Ir is officially announced that the International Exhibition at 
Athens will be opened on June 3, the name-day of the Crown 
Prince of Greece, and will last six months. The estimated 
cost of the Exhibition is 20,c00/; the entrance fee will be 
1 drachma (6d.) and 3 drachmas on special days. The super- 
ficial area is 72,000 square metres. The British exhibits, as at 
present arranged, will occupy 500 square metres, and the 
German 400 square metres. The Governments of France, Austria 
and Spain are assisting semi-officially. The largest exhibition 
section after that of Greece itself will be the Turkish section, 
those of Austria and France coming next. The British exhibits 
will consist mainly of engines, ship-models and guns; the 
German are described as very varied, while the American 
section is insignificant. The national section will contain 
exhibits of all kinds, including locally manufactured machinery. 
The originator of this, the first international exhibition to be 
held in Greece, is the director-general of the committee, Mr. 
James Deanworth, an Englishman, who began to elaborate the 
ideain 1901. Although the scheme encountered much local 
opposition at the outset, it was enthusiastically supported by 
the Greek element in Turkey, Roumania, Egypt and other 
foreign parts. Some opposition was also experienced at the 
hands of German firms trading in the Near East, in view of the. 
early announcement of French participation, as it was con- 
sidered that the Exhibition would enable France to regain 
much Of the trade she has’ been steadily losing in the Levant 
during the last ten years. Subsequently, however, the-German 
houses came forward actively, and in point of variety.and value 


the German exhibits. as now arranged should prove an. attrac-. 


tive feature of the foreign sections. 


_very. objectionable. 


NORTHAMPTON SEWERAGE WORKS. 


A LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD ihquity was held at the 
town hall, Northampton, on the 15th inst, relative to the 
application of the Northampton Town Council for sanction to 
borrow 3,5co/, for works of sewerage and curface-water 
drainage, including the construction of works in the parish of 
Weston Favel. The inspector was Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, 
M.Inst.C.E No objection was raised to the proposal, and 
very little interest was manifested in the inquiry. Besides the 
Inspector, there were present Alderman Hickson, Councillor 
A. J. Chown, Councillor J. Brown, Mr. Herbert Hankinson 
(town clerk), Mr, A. Fidler (borough engineer), Mr. W. J. Hull 
(borough accountant), Mr. T. A. Dickson (agent to the Wantage 
estate), and Mr. W. Tomalin (clerk to the Northampton Rural 
District Council), The town clerk explained that the area of 
the borough was 3,451 acres, the population in 1got was 
87,021, and the assessable value of the general district 
rate was 338,c890/, the product of a penny rate being 1,3207. 
The loans now outstanding were 143,572/. Ics. 8d. under 
the Public Health Acts, and there was also sanctioned 
and not exercised, or only partially so, 47,2€0/. Within a few 
months .most of those amounts might be exercised. The 
total debt, therefore, was 190,832/. He would like to say with 
regard to one of the greatest items in the amount that 18,800/, 
was a sum sanctioned to. enable the Council to buy property 
for street improvement. When they had effected the altera- 
tions there would be some property to sell, which would Jeave 
only something like 5,coo/ or 6,co2/.. The present application 
was to enable the Council to supply pipes and surface-water 
drains, which were required for a portion of the north-easterly 
part of the borough, The part to be drained was all within 
the town area, but the Council went just outside its area for the 
purpose of joining: with an existing sewer. At the present 
time the drainage of that particular district was discharged 
into a small cesspool, which was built simply as a temporary 
means for collection in, the district, which was only partially 
developed. It had.to be admitted that the method had proved, 
itself, insufficient for some length of time past,and had become 
It was,, therefore, necessary to carry out 
the works for which the loan was asked. Mr, Fidler having 
given evidence, a few questions were asked by Mr. Dickson, 
and some observations made by Mr. Tomalin. The inquiry 
then closed, and the Inspector afterwards proceeded to view 
the site. 
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THE BUILDING BY-LAWS REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


Tus Association, which was recently fornied to secure that. 
official control of private buildings shall not extend beyond-the™ 


demands of public heaith and safety, met again at the offices, 


45 Parliament Street, Sir William Chance, Bart., in the chair. 


There was a good attendance, and on the motion of, the Hon. 
Percy Wyndham, the Duke of Westminster was unanimously 
elected president of the Association A proposal was made for 
the appointment of a special committee to consider and report 
on the amendments required to secure the removal from 
existing by laws of those provisions which unreasonably en- 
croach on individual liberty. Along ‘discussion followed, in 
which Mr. W. M. Acworth, Mr.Lacy Ridge, Mr. A. H. 
Clough, Mr. Mark H. Judge, Mr. W. Henman (Birmingham), 
Mr. T. M Shallcross (Liverpool), Mr. Thackeray Turtver, Mr. 
E. D, Till and Mr. R A_ Read, hon. sec., took part. The 
special committee was appointed, and letters asking for advice 
for the amendment of by-laws at Guildford, Bucklow and 
Bradfield were referred to it. ~ 


THE INTERNATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION. 
CONGRESS. 


THE arrangements for the impending International Fire Pre- 
vention Congress, convened by the British fire prevention 
committee, which will be opened by the Lord Mayor on July 7, 
include the presentation of a number.of very important papers 
by foreign authorities conversant with special sections of the 
subject, and among such papers as have already been accepted 
for consideration and discussion at this Conference are the 
following :—By G. Edward Atkinson, president Boston Manu- 
facturers’ Mutual Insurance Company, U.S.A., ‘‘ The Preven- 


tion of Loss by Fire in the United States of America ;” by. 


Privy Councillor J. Stiibben, late president Amalgamated 
Societies of German Architects and Engineers, late city sur- 
veyor of Cologne, ‘‘ Urban. Fire Protection .as influenced by 
Street Planning and Building Regulations ;” by chief officer 
Westphalen, Hamburg city fire brigade, “ The “Latest Experi- 
ence in Warehouse Construction at Hamburg and Bremen’; ” 
by Professor Woolson, Columbia University, New York, “ Fire 
Retarding Wood ;” chief officer Meier, city fire brigade, 
Amsterdam, “The “Necéssary Development of~ Fire Alarm 


‘Systems ;” by Professor Medem, University of Greifswald, 3 


‘Spontaneous Combustion;” by A. Dittman, chief officer 
Bremen fire brigade, “The -Influence of the Fire Service on 
Fire Prevention ;” by A. Goldoni, chief officer, fire brigade — 
Milan,: ‘*Fire’ Survey and Fire Watches in Theatres -”. 
by. Gorham Dana, Inspector ‘Underwriters’ Bureau, New: 


England, Eoston,- U.S.A, “The Care of Private Fire 


Appliances;” by Chas Hexamer, president, National Fire 
Protection’ Association, U.SA., “ The Principles of Fire Ip- 
surance, in America;” by W. H. Stratton, ‘chairman of 
executive, National Fire Protection Association, US A, “Fire 
Hazards in America from an Insurance-Point of View;” by 
W. H. Merrill, jun., the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago, 
‘The Testing Principles adopted at.the National Fire 
Prevention Laboratory of Chicago;” by Crown Surveyor Jaffé 
Berlin, “ The. Testing Principles adopted at the Royal Tech. 
nical Research Laboratory, Charlottenburg, and at other Fite 
Tests in Germany;” by Chief, Officer’ Welsch, City Fite 
Brigade, Ghent, “The Necessity of Systematising Testing 
Operations as Based on Belgian Experience.” Regarding the 
programme of the Congress and the arrangements made for 
visitors to the Metropolis, all applications should be addressed 
to the hon. general secretary, Mr. Ellis Marsland, 1 Waterloo 
Place, S.W. . Pee en 5 
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CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. | 


THE annual report of the Council of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, after expressing regret at the death of Sir 
Frederick Abel, the chairman of the executive committee,’ 
states that Sir John Wolfe Barry has been appointed to that. 
position, and that Mr. S, Steuart Gladstone has accepted the 
office of treasurer, madé vacant by the resignation of Mr, 
Beckwith, both gentlemen being representatives of the Fish.’ 
mongers’ Company-in the Institute.: The Council proceed to’ 
review the circumstancés in which the Institute was founded’ 
and compare them with those now existing, because thé present: 
appears to be.a convenient time in which to consider them. 
They claim that in establishing - the -Institute—it was’ 
incorporated in -1880—the City’ and- Livery ~Companies’ 
of London took the first substantial step towards the pro-' 
vision and organisation of technical education. During the 
earlier years of its existence the Institute did much 
to~ direct’ public’ opinion .to the necessity of a liberal 
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provision being made for the technical education of all grades 
of men employed-in the industries of the-country, and thus 
prepare the way . for ;State-aid -and municipal. action . The 
report refers to the later work of the Instituté and to the assist- 
ance it has rendered -to county,and- borough councils at the 
request of those bodies ;"and, the-belief is expressed that in the 
provision ‘made for,systematic courses of instruction of a high 
character at the Central Technical College and at the Technical 
College, Finsbury, the Institute has done most valuable work 
of a special and distinctive kind, which is not covered by that 
of any other ‘public or privatesinstitution’in London, The 
Council say that the necessity for that work is in no way 
lessened by recent legislation,’ and ,that there will still 
be much valuable .work of; a special and distinctive 
character, such as that carried on by the Institute, which 
must, at least for the present and some time to come, 
if not permanently, depend to a large extent on private 
and voluntary effort. The great work done under the 
Technical Education Board of the London County Council 
during the past ten years has, the report adds, added to the 
necessity of the Institute’s developing its present work, as, with 
the greater efficiency of secondary and continuation schools 
and the number of scholarships now available, an increasing 
number of qualified candidates seek to enter upon higher 
courses of study under the Institute. The Council indicate 
briefly the directions in which the Institute’s work is developing 
In this connection they mention the Central Technical College, 
the Department of Technology, and the Technical College, 
Finsbury, an effort to extend which is being made, and they 
earnestly trust that their endeavour to allow this work free 
“scope for its national growth and development will receive the 
_ approval and support of the Corporation and Livery Companies 
of the City of London. : 


“ir 


BAPTIST CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE. 


‘THE foundation-stone laying of St. Andrew’s church took place 
- ‘om:May 6. The church is being remodelled, and to a large 
_ _ext€nt rebuilt with an entirely new frontage and interior fittings, 
‘making use as far as possible of the foundations and side walls 
‘of the present building. The seating accommodation of the 
new structure will be, on the ground floor 580 adults, and 
‘in’ galleties 326 adults. The materials for the front’ willbe 
- whole white flint facings to walls, and stone dressings and 
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tracery to windows, &c. -The joinery internally will be of 
wax-polished wood. The cost,will be.about 8,000/ , exclusive of 
furniture. The exterior will present a’bold appearance from St. 
Andrew’s Street, having. a: square tower rising to a height of 
6o feet to the parapet, with a spirelet rising to a height of 90 
feet. This tower will have a three light. tracery window in the 
belfry stage on all sides, and a bold doorway at its base leading 
to one of the staircases up to the gallery. * 

The architects are Messrs G & R. P, Baines, 5 Clement’s 

nn. 


‘ NORTHALLERTON NEW COUNTY HALL. 


Mr, WALTER H. BRIERLEY, architect to the North Riding 
County. Council, has supplied to the county hall committee of 
the North Riding County Council a description of the new 
county hall which is to-be erected in a field.in front of. the 
cricket ground, Northallerton. ‘fo provide for further exten- 
sions Mr. Brierley is of opinion that the best way of arranging 
the building upon the site is to place the principal front towards 
its approach and to the main road, but to set it back from the 
boundary line about 2co feet, in order to provide a forecourt,. 
and to allow of wings being projected at each side when 
required for future extensions. The arrangement of the build- 
ing is straightforward and direct, the different departments are 
separate and yet easy of communication, and can be readily 
enlarged at any time without inconvenience. The entrance 
hall, staircases and corridors will be wide and well lighted, and 
there will be ample through ventilation in every part of the 
building. The front of the building, facing the approach and 
main road, will be about 200 feet long, and will consist of a 
central block with projecting wings. The central block will 
contain :—The-principal entrance, the grand vaulted entrance 


hall with. stone columns, writing and _ waiting-rooms, 
porter’s - office -and_ telephone-room, and the grand 
staircase (of polished limestone) leading to the upper 


floors. .The north and south wings will provide ample 
accommodation for the department of the clerk to the Council, 


and for that of the secretary of education or the county sur- 


veyor. Entrances are arranged at each end of the corridor 
and service staircases to the upper floor. . Separate and dis- 
connected lavatory blocks are provided for each department, 
as well as strong-room accommodation. ‘The council chamber 
will be a fine and noble apartment, and has been most care- 
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fully arranged to meet the requirements and convenience of 
the members. It is square in shape and ample in size, and the 
seats are arranged in lines radiating from the chair. The 
materials proposed to be used are common local brick for the 
general walling, and bright red Leicestershire brick for the 
facings, with Whitby or Farndale stone for the dressings, and 
green Westmoreland slates for the roofs. Internally the whole 
of the floors are to be of fireproof construction, finished with 
maple or oak blocks for the rooms, and marble for the entrance 
hall and corridors. The walls’ are all to be finished in~ Parian 
cement. The windows double-hung sashes glazed with -best 
plate glass. All inside joinery is to be of selected yellow pine, 
except round the entrance hall, where Spanish mahogany is to 
be used, and the council chamber doors are to be covered 
with leather to prevent noise. The estimated cost is about 
25,0007. 


UNITED FREE CHURCH ASSEMBLY HALL, 
EDINBURGH. 


THE fine old building on the Mound having become altogether 
inadequate to the greatly-increased demands upon its space, it 
became necessary to take steps for the enlargement. of the 
hall,'and the preparation of plans was entrusted to Mr. Dick 
Peddie, architect, under whose care the work has been admir- 
. ably carried out. The hall before reconstruction gave accom- 
modation for a total of 1,336; the altered building will seat 
comfortably 1,861, or an increase of 525. In order to get this 
additional room it was found necessary to absorb the buildings 
which formerly existed to the east of the hall proper. With an 
increased area the previous height of the building was in- 
adequate, and as it was desired, as far as possible, to preserve 
the features of the old hall, it was finally decided to leave the 
roof as it was, but to lower the floor 5 feet, adding to the height 
ofthe roof supports to meet the altered conditions. Formerly 
the area meastired 62 feet by 53 feet; now it extends to 
53 feet by 67 feet: For the purposes of debate the ‘hall has 
been surrounded on all four sides by division lobbies, to which 
there are numerous doors of access, and from which, of course, 
‘the public are excluded. The division lobby to the’north is im- 
inediately in connection with the north corridor, which forms the 
access to the galleries set apart for the use of the public, and 
the division lobbies are’ also in communication with the Lawn- 
market by staircases at the south-east and south-west corners. 


Off the division lobbies there is ample cloak-room and lavatory 
accommodation Two new rooms have been:set apaft for the | 
Moderator of Assembly—a- reception-room® and a private 
room, which are entered from the north corridor—and there is 
a special ladies’-room, which can be: reached both directly 
from the north corridor and from the ladies’ gallery. -The 
staircases at the south-east and south-west corners rise from 
the Lawnmarket level to the upper floor, which is placed over 
the south gallery, where there is a smoking-room for members 
of the House, as well asa museum Although situated some 
20 feet below the Lawnmarket level, the division lobbies are 
well lighted from four angle courts, and an ample supply of air. 


to the hall is sécured by fans in each of these courts, which 


drive in ait from the upper level. The main hall is provided 
with a large electrical fan, by means of which the air is in turn 
withdrawn. The heating is by hot-water pipes, placed below 
the floor. The lighting has been greatly improved, and. it is 
expected that the acoustic properties of the’hall will be as good 
as ever. It is believed that the total cost of the alterations 
will be considerably over 20,0007. ; BS 


no 


cope 


NEW CHURCH FOR LINACRE, LANCS. 

THE foundation-stone of the daughter church of St, Andrew, 
Linacre, in the parish of Litherland, was laid on Saturday last, 
The aim of the architects in the designing of this church has — 
been to provide a building in which the congregation will have 

an uninterrupted view of the clergy at all stages of public 
worship. Internally the church will consist of a nave 89 feet 
long by 37 feet wide, containing seating accommodation for 
522 persons, which, with the side aisles, gives a total width of 
48 feet. The chancel is 34 feet long by 26 feet wide, contain- 
ing accommodation for 26 men and boys. The choir and — 
clergy vestries are placed on the north side of the chancel, 
with entrance porch and lavatory, The organ chamber and 
south entrance porch occupy the south side of the chancel. 
Facing Stanley Road is the west front, with an entrance porch — 
on either side. The narthex, including the side porches, is 
48 feet long. The nave is divided from the side aisles by six 
arches, which die on to triangular piers. All the internal 
arches and nave piers are in’ Storeton stone, the walls 
being finished in tinted plasterwork. The floors of aisles, 
nave, narthex and baptistery are laid with wood blocks, the floors 
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under seating being in red deal boards. The two porches on 
either side of the west entrance are paved with red tiles, 
Hopton Wood stone is used for the chancel floor, laid in 12-inch 
diagonal squares. The pulpit and lowscreen, between chancel 
and nave, are also in Hopton Wood stone, the former being 
effectively treated in a simple manner. Fumigated oak will be 
used for the choir stalls, holy table and rail. A handsome 
hammer-beam timber roof will span the nave, with a cornice 
under it ornamented by moulded brackets. The roof will be 
barrel vaulted, lined with narrow boarding, laid longitudinally. 
Over the chancel is a hexagonal roof, with moulded ribs, lined 
with narrow boarding. The church will be seated with chairs. 
A font is placed at the end of the north aisle in an 
octagonal baptistery, and will be executed in white stone. 
Externally the church will be faced with red bricks, the 
windows and other dressings being in terra-cotta. Over the 
west front is placed a traceried window, 22 feet high, of im- 
posing design, the lower part being divided into seven lights 
by moulded mullions. The traceried windows will all be filled 
in with leaded glass. The treatment adopted by the architects 
isa fine style of Perpendicular architecture of the fifteenth 
century. The ventilation and heating of the church will be on 
the most approved system, the heating being by hot water on 
the low-pressure system, with ventilating radiators placed in 
the recesses of the windows. The heating will be carried out 
by Messrs Cooper, of London Road. The church has been 
designed and is being carried out under the supervision of the 
architects, Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse, of Castle Street. 
The contractors for the whole works are Messrs, Morrison & 
Sons, of Wavertree. 


eS WOOD PAVEMENT. 


STATEMENTS having been published about the quality of the 
blocks for wood pavement to be used in Brighton, Mr. F. J. C. 
May, the borough engineer and surveyor, has presented the 
following report to the works committee:— 
: ae May 14, 1903. 

To the Works Committee.—Gentlemen,—Afier reading in 
the public Press the report of the proceedings of the Town 
Council at the meeting on Thursday, the 7th inst., when it 
appears that unwarrantable and unjust insinuations and 
innuendoes, if not more direct charges, were made against me 
and my mode of supervision of the wood paving now being laid 


in London Road, I feel compelled to lay before you the follow- 
ing information relating to the management of the work, and 
to ask you to absolve me from all blame and to refute all 
charges against me or insinuations that I have been in any 
degree negligent of my duties in the interests of your com- 
mittee. Mr. Day, a qualified civil engineer and of experience 
in similar works, was, with your approval, appointed by me 
clerk of the works, and is always on the work to see that the 
conditions of the specification and contract in all respects are 
duly observed by the contractor. Mr. Paterson, of London, an 
expert in wood-paving blocks, was, at your request and 
direction, appointed inspector of paving blocks, and one of our 
own reliable workmen, T. Ashdown, was also, with your 
approval, appointed to assist him 

The sole duty of these two last-mentioned men is to examine 
the paving blocks when brought on to the concrete foundation, 
and to reject all unsound or badly sized blocks. The work is 
done in sections. Every block brought on to the’ work is in- 
spected by them, and no blocks not passed by them |as satis- 
factory are allowed to be laid. Moreover, each section of the 
work is inspected throughout its progress, and again after its 
completion, before it is passed as satisfactory. The final 
inspection is always made by Mr. Day, and generally by 
myself or Mr. Grant, the highways inspector, as well, before 
the first coating of tar is applied, in order to insure good work, 
It is, of course, possible for anyone passing by to see unsound 
or otherwise defective blocks being picked out during the 
paving operations, but I deny that any are left in after the final’ 
inspection. I append hereto copies of all the corréspondence’ 
that has passed between me and the contractor since the com- 
mencement of the work, which is strong evidence that the 
interests of the Corporation have received the greatest con- 
sideration from me, and that no point has been neglected by 
me, . The new blocks supplied by the contractor have generally 
been satisfactory. — 

On April 22 it was reported to me that the contractor was 
sorting the stack of blocks in Hollingdean Yard, which were 
partly rejected and partly left over from the last paving 
contract, and had brought about two cart-loads of the best f 
them to his London Road depét for use on the works. When 
I received this information I immediately wrote to the ccn- 
tractor, forbidding him to remove any more of these blocls’ 
from Hollingdean Yard. I also sent a note to the yard foreman 
at Hollingdean, instructing him not to allow any more of such 
blocks to leave the yard. The contractor complained very 
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strongly of my action, as he stated that there was a very large 
spercentage of sound blocks in the stack, and that he had given 
‘instructions for the men to be very careful and strict in the 
sorting, so that only good blocks should be sent on to the 
works. I said, however that might be, I should not take upon 
myself the responsibility of allowing such blocks to be used, 
and that I should report the matter to the works committee. 
1 did'so at your meeting on the 24th ult., and submitted some 
samples which I picked quite casually out of the stack. After 
discussing the subject, your committee gave permission for the 
sound: and otherwise suitable blocks to be used, subject to 
careful supervision in the sorting before leaving the yard. 
This was done, but no amount of such supervision is equal to 
‘that-when each block is handled and laid singly on the road 
under the eye ofan expert inspector. 

In consequence of a report made to me, and of my subse- 
-quent inspection of the work in conjunction with your chair- 
man, | took upon myself the responsibility, on the morning of 
the 7th inst, to prohibit the use of any more of the blocks 
from Hollingdean Yard, and later in the day I gave the con- 
tractor, notice to remove all rejected blocks, including the stock 
at Hollingdean Yard, out of Brighton forthwith, and they are 
"being removed as fast as trucks can be obtained from the rail- 
way company. Only about 12,000 blocks altogether have been 
‘brought from Hollingdean Yard, and if they -had all been used 
they would have covered an area of only 250 square yards.. I 
‘find, however, that only about half of these blocks were used, 
-and the remainder have been. sent back to Hollingdean Yard, 
and are being taken out of Brighton with the others. 

The introduction of unsatisfactory blocks from Hollingdean 
‘Yard has given us all, and especially our inspectors, a great 
-deal of trouble and annoyance, but I claim that the inspection 
has been so severe and complete that, before the blocks have 
been allowed to be covered with tar and sand, the paving has 
been as perfect as it is possible to make it. It is with regret 
I feel compelled to say that interference with the work and the 
workmen, such as has been practised in relation to this work 
by individual members of the Council, otherwise than through 
my department, is not only subversive of all discipline, but 
disorganises the arrangements for supervision of the work and 
greatly prejudices my authority over thecontractor. On behalf 
also of all those associated with me in supervising the work, as 
well as for myself, I deny absolutely that there is any justification 
for the unfair accusations and insinuations made at the last meet- 
ing of the Town Council, and I ask that you will take such steps 
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as you consider necessary to vindicate my honour in as public a 
manner as the insinuations have been made.—I am, gentlemen, 
your obedient servant, 7 Bie ermine: 
(Signed) FRANCIS J. C May, 

. Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 

The works committee have resolved that the statements 
which have been made respecting the execution of the con- 
tract are in most cases contrary to fact, and thqse for which 
there is any foutdation are greatly exaggerated, and that the 
statements referred to, so far as they charge the committee or the 
borough surveyor with neglect of duty or improper conduct are 
wholly unjustifiable. et ui am eee = 
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NEW SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. | 
THE recent conference of the Surveyors’ Institution Of Great 
Britain and Ireland, held in, the “Royal Dublin Society’s 
Theatre, afforded occasion for bringing into public notice some - 
very novel and valuable instruments, the invention of Sir 
Howard Grubb, by which engineers and’ surveyors are pro- 
vided with means of obtaining more rapid results than have 
hitherto been possible in fieldwork.” Sir Howard Grubb gave 
a demonstration of the working of these new hand-surveying 
instruments which have recently been patented by him “4 
They are designed upon the same principle as his patent 
gun sight, and are not intended to supersede the standard 
surveying instruments such as the theodolite, dumpy level, &c., 
but it is expected that they will fill a gap at present existing 
between the very coarse and unreliable hand instruments now 
in use and more elaborate and costly standard instruments, 
For rapid work, not necessarily of extreme accuracy, such as 
military surveys, and for filling in details of surveys, the main 
features of which have been laid down~ by the more elaborate 
instruments, these simple pocket tools are expected to prove 
of great value. Among the instruments exhibited were :—A_ 
prismatic compass, a clinometer, a hand-level and gradiometer, — 
and a graphometer, which could be used either as a plane table 
of a very superior type or as a plane table combined with a 
subtense instrument, by which the distances of each point of 
the survey could be plotted out at the same time as their 
directions ; and as Sir Howard Grubb explained, by means of 
this instrument fields or plots of a moderate size could be 
surveyed and plotted in little more than the time which the 
staff-bearer could walk round the boundary. 3s 
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THE WEEK. 


THERE will be satisfaction among architects at the 
resolution of the general committee of the Liverpool 
Cathedral on Tuesday. When it was announced that the 
committee had refused to abide by the award of the 
assessors, and declined to accept the design by Mr. G. 
GiLpert Scott, which was declared to possess the power 
combined with beauty that makes a great and noble build- 
ing, we imagined the conclusion was premature, and made 
no comments on it. For so important a body to disregard 
‘the recommendations of Mr. Norman SuHaw and Mr. 
BopLEY was to set an example to the promoters of other 
competitions which would cause grievous trouble among 
architects. After a long and careful discussion on Tuesday 
it was resolved, on the motion of. Mr. R. A. Hampson, 
seconded by Mr. ARTHUR STANLEY, M.P., that Mr. G. F. 
Boptry, R.A., and Mr. GiLsert Scorr be approached 
with a view to their appointment as joint architects of the 
proposed Liverpool Cathedral, and that the design marked 
No. 1 be selected, subject to the above arrangement, and 
to such alterations and modifications as may be advised by 
the architects and approved by the committee, also subject 
to the signing of an approved agreement. With the 
hereditary gifts which Mr. GiLBERT ScorTT possesses, com- 
bined with the genius and vast experience of Mr. BoDLEy, 
‘there is a possibility that a cathedral will arise which will 
be worthy of its purpose and confer distinction on the city 
containing it. It is not the first time an assessor has 
become the architect. The arrangement is rarely to be 
‘recommended, for it is fraught with danger to competitors, 
but we are willing to believe that in the Liverpool case Mr. 
BopLey was inspired with a desire to aid a young architect, 
and to rescue the executive committee from an embarrass- 
ing position. 


Mr. GILBERT ScoTt’s description of his design is as 
follows:—The general effect aimed at in the design 
has been dignified severity and largeness of scale. 
A great feature of the Medizval cathedrals is length; that 
of Renaissance and Byzantine is mass rather than length. 
The effect of mass obtained with Gothic forms has been 
my chief object, for which reason cross transepts have been 
introduced to break the length of the exterior. The interior 
of these transepts being well lighted, and the intervening 
barrel vaults fairly dark, would give a curious effect of light 
and shade to the interior of the cathedral. ‘The interior, for 
a good effect, should be either long or else very short, when it 
has a peculiar character of its own. To prevent the unhappy 
mean a continuous arcade and triforium has been intro- 
duced throughout the whole length of the interior, in order 
to give perspective and counteract the breaking up of the 
vault. The nave and choir are wide (50 feet), the aisles 
narrow, being intended solely as a means of access to the 
seats, &c. Cloisters are introduced at the main entrance 
facing Duke Street, and enable persons alighting from 
Carriages to reach the building under cover should it be 
necessary. ' 


ALTHOUGH so much interest surrounds the project for 
erecting the Kinc’s sanatorium near Midhurst, the proce- 
dure required for ordinary cases must be followed, as no 
exception can be made between it and any common build- 
ing. The question of drainage remains in an uncertain state. 
The Midhurst Rural Council propose to borrow 20,000/. 
to carry out a scheme of sewage disposal. ‘That is a large 
sum for such a district to expend, and very great opposition 
has arisen. The Earl of Ecmont, who has offered a site 
at Pittsham, is of opinion that the expense will prove too 
heavy a burden for himself and other ratepayers. In so 
rural a district expedition about sanitary affairs is unknown, 
and under ordinary circumstances many deliberations would 
have to take place before a conclusion was arrived at. But 
it is considered desirable that the K1no’s sanatorium should 
be open for occupation within two years. Untilit is known 
whether the Midhurst sewers can be utilised, or whether 
an independent drainage scheme for the sanatorium will be 
necessary, the erection of the buildings must be delayed. 


The latter or special scheme would undoubtedly be difficult, 
for it would be impossible to avoid interference with the 
watershed of the sanatorium or the local supply. The 
decision, of course, rests with the Local Government Board. 
The people of, the district believe they have no right to be 
taxed on account of the sanatorium, and the majority 
desire that the advisory committee should carry out an 
independent drainage scheme. 


Ir is incomprehensible why the London County 
Council will persist in upholding the Works Department. 
One gross error succeeds another with appalling regularity,. 
and there must be something inherent in the system which 
makes reformation impossible. Yet for some mysterious 
reason the Council have not the courage to accept the 
inevitable, and to put an end to the Works Department, 
which is casting discredit on the whole system of municipal 
government. The latest instance which was brought before 
the weekly meeting on Tuesday was the Horton Asylum, 
The architect of the Council estimated the cost of the work 
at 291,110/. A tender was received to carry out the work 
for 296,000/., or, allowing for certain extras, which were: 
afterthoughts, 314,000, The manager of the Works: 
Department estimated that the’ superstructure, includ- 
ing the extras, could be accomplished for 302,0004, 
and thus save the Council 12,0007 ° The actual 
cost has been 330,500/, The excess is supposed to 
arise from the following causes :—(1) Error of judgment on: 
the part of the late manager of works in undertaking the 
work and insufficiency of accepted estimate ; (2) refusal of 
local authority to allow temporary railway for carriage of 
material ; (3) rise in prices of materials and in wages, and) 
(4) scarcity of labour. It is needless to say some of the 
members found much which was consoling in the revelation. 
Sir J.. McDoucatt1, who has developed into a humourist, 
considered that when all was said and done they had an 
extremely good asylum, which was rather more costly than 
it should have been. Mr. TorrANCE, chairman of the 
works committee, held out the illusory prospect which has 
served on so many former occasions, saying that under the 
present 7égzme and the present constitution of the com- 
mittee, he was sanguine that in future reports that came 
before the Council they would be able to show uniformly 
satisfactory results. The Council are easily persuaded in 
all cases relating to excessive expenditure, and it is needless 
to say the report was approved. 


How long does the right of ownership extend over anw 
object after it has been surreptitiously removed elsewhere ? 
Is there a limit to the time when a person who has acquired 
a treasure which should not have been sold can claim to be 
its legitimate possessor? ‘The two questions may be said 
to be the foundation of an action which has for a long time: 
occupied the French Courts. The story extends over a 
vast period. The abbey of Cluny is renowned in the: 
history of Medizeval architecture, for it was a school of art: 
and gave rise to a special class of churches. As there were: 
about six hundred minor abbeys in subjection to it in: 
France alone, many opportunities arose for realising the: 
Cluniac style. During the French Revolution the abbey 
was destroyed. Some of its treasures were seized by the- 
French Government, and among the rest several manu- 
scripts. A catalogue was prepared by a_ librarian 
named Bauzon. Hewas not perhapsa learned man. One 
manuscript, on the back of which was written Opera Gregoriz 
he attributed to Boreruius, the author of the “Consolations 
of Philosophy,” who was executed on a suspicion of treason, 
by THEoporic, the king of the Ostro-Goths. A manu+ 
script by BorTHius was discovered in a collection belong- 
ing to M. LectErc, a bookseller. This was claimed by the- 
authorities of the Biblioth¢que Nationale. It was admitted 
that the library had a right to obtain any work which 
formerly was found on the shelves. But the problem was;. 
could M. LecLerc’s manuscript be accepted as that which 
Bauzon had catalogued as derived from Cluny? Experts. 
maintained that his description suited the manuscript, but 
the judges considered the words were no less applicable to 
others. Finally, it was decided that the work in question 
could not have come from the abbey, and that it was not. 
at any time in the Bibliotheque Nationale. The manuscript 
will therefore be allowed to be retained by M. LecLERc, and 
the State will have to bear the costs of the action, 
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TYPES OF COSTUME :—ANCIENT BRITISH AND NORTHERN EUROPE. , eee 


THE CENTENARY OF EMERSON. 

HE celebrations of the centenary of the birth of 
RatpH WaLpo EMErRsSOoN,-which have taken place 

in America and England, are evidence of his popularity 
as a writer, or, shall we say, as a teacher. The resolve to 
found a hall for the department of philosophy in Harvard 
University, where he was taught, indicates the aspect 
under which his countrymen wish to consider him. For a 
great many people, EMERSON'S writings are accepted as an 
embodiment of modern metaphysics and ethics. Would-be 
“thinkers” find in the pages an incentive to reflection 
which, if generally rather vague, is not unpleasing. In 
consequence, many copies of his essays are printed. It is, 
however, remarkable that in treatises on philosophy his 
views are rarely referred to. Whether that arises from the 
difficulty of classifying him in any known school of thought 
or from his being an unattached or unofficial professor we 
need not discuss. All things must change, and systems of 
philosophy which are supposed to be based on founda- 
tions as steadfast as those of the universe are generally 
superseded before they are fully expressed. EMERSON also 
suffers either through the perversity of his nature or his 
indifference to system. What he says of GorTHE is more 


applicable to himself :—‘“He is fragmentary, a writer of 


occasional poems and of an encyclopedia of sentences.” 
Not one of his essays or discourses is complete according 
toa rhetorician’s views, and the creation of a volume was 
evidently a task beyond his powers. A man who was 
always thinking, or, to be more exact, who was maintaining 
himself in a condition to receive inspiration, could hardly 
fail to give utterance to remarks which will long be of 
interest, if it were only for their manifest sincerity. As art 
was one of the subjects which frequently arose in his 
thoughts, it may be interesting to glance at some of his 
Sayings respecting it. 

EMERSON belonged to one of those Puritan families 
in New England that are considered to be, in the Northern 
States at least, the true aristocracy of the country. So 

many of his ancestors were clergymen, it was natural that 
- from an early age he should be set apart to fill the office of 
spiritual teacher. In course of time he became a minister 
and preached for about seven years. Holding such a 
position and living amidst Puritanic surroundings, there 
would be no reason for wonder if he grew a still more 
determined enemy of art in all forms than THomas 
CarLyLE. In Boston there were few chances of seeing a 
picture or a statue, but somehow the very rarity of them 
compelled EMERSON to exercise his imagination and to 
create visions of works of art. He tells us how in his 
youth, when he heard of the wonders of Italian painting, 
he fancied “the great pictures would be great strangers; 
some surprising combination of colour and form; a foreign 
wonder, barbaric pearl and gold, like the spontoons and 
standards of the militia, which play such pranks in the eyes 
and imaginations of schoolboys.” When afterwards he 
arrived in Rome and Naples he was agreeably disappointed. 
For when he saw the works of art they seemed 
to be familiar friends that said to him :—“Thou 
foolish child! hast thou come out hither, over four 
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thousand miles of; salt water, to find that which w, 
perfect to thee there at home?” ‘It is no wonder, 
therefore, that although the knowledge of picture-dealers — 
might have its value, he considered they were not to be 
trusted whenever genius touched the heart. As he four 
his own consciousness was better than any connoisseurship, 
he imagined that susceptibility toe the impressions of nature — 
was the principal qualification to turn a man into an artist, — 
One anecdote will suggest the direction in which Emersow’ 3. 
thoughts were moving and the extent of his faith in 
mysterious auguries :— Rie 


I knew in my younger days [he says] the sculptor who made ~ 
the statue of the youth which stands in the public garden, He 
was, as I remember, unable to tell directly what made hi 
happy or unhappy, but by wonderful indirections he could 
He rose one day, according to his habit, before the dawn, ai 
saw the morning break, grand as the eternity out of which 
came, and for many days after he strove to express this tra 
quillity, and lo! his chisel had fashioned out of marble t 
form of a beautiful youth, Phosphorus, whose aspect is such 
that it is said all persons who look on it become silent. 


Somehow the young Puritan preacher had become 
acquainted with his countryman, WASHINGTON ALESTON, — 
A.R.A., and must have sympathised with him in his domes' 
afflictions. The painter was also a writer, and we car 
imagine how he explained much about his art to EMERSO. 
When, after his breach with the Church, EMERSON car 
to Europe for change of scene, one of his first visits was to 
another countryman, Horatio GREENOUGH, thesculptor,who — 
lived in Florence. He was a votary of the Greeks, believed 
the sculptors worked’ in schools or fraternities, under ti 
inspiration of a master, and evidently had a great deal to 
do with the guidance of EmeErson’s tendency towards 
Greek art. GREENOUGH expressed his own theory of arch 
tecture as follows:—‘“A scientific arrangement of spaces 
and forms to functions and to site; an emphasis of feature 
proportioned to their gradated importance in function; 
colour and ornament to be decided and arranged and varied 
by strictly organic laws, having a distinct reason for each 
decision; the entire and immediate banishment of all make- 
shift and make-believe.” These words were potent with 
EMERSON whenever he attempted to criticise or explain the 
labours of architects. ae 

We observe the effect of the words in the declaration that 5 
Salisbury Cathedral is the culmination of English Gothic, 
because the buttresses are fully unmasked and honestly 
detached from the sides of the building. But the inability to 
realise the use of obstacles like screens and organs was also 
a deduction from the principle; for, according to EMERSON, ~ 
the eye hungers for: length of line, yet is rarely gratified. 
For that reason he himself preferred the ample dimensions 
of Winchester. The adaptation to function and site was 
confirmed for Emerson when he read in MOLLER that 
“the building which was fitted accurately to meet its end 
would turn out beautiful, though beauty had not been 


intended.” 


EMERSON must have been able to talk about pictures 
and statues soon after his landing in Italy, for in his diary 
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he records how Lanpor cared only for Greek sculpture, 
preferred Joun of Boulogne to MICHEL ANGELO ; 
‘Perucino, and the early masters to the late. He 
evidently displayed his knowledge to COLERIDGE, as 
he relates a story told him by the poet of a picture- 
dealer who thought a work by ALtston was by one of 
the old masters until he touched it with his fingers, 
when he declared it was not ten years old. On his retura 
to Boston we may suppose there was some surprise about 
EMERSON’s new power as a critic. He continued to 
preach, but it was not as a minister of any Church, for he 
stood on the platform instead of in a pulpit. He had seen 
enough varieties of examples of art to make him feel that 
no one kind should be preferred. There were not any 
great masters to be seen in a Boston gallery to compel his 
allegiance to the productions of any age or clime. He had 
sacrificed position and broken affectionate ties in order that 
his thoughts might have their way. The liberty he enjoyed 
himself he recommended to others. We can notice in one 
of those early discourses how he advised painters to prefer 
American scenery as subjects, and the expression of the 
belief that they were not to undervalue ordinary life, for 
the difficulties amidst which people imagined they were 
living were only advantages in disguise. 

In his discourses EMERSON may have adapted himself 
to his audiences, but in 1834 he appeared as an author in 
a small book entitled “Nature.” His adoption of that 
subject could be well understood by those who heard him 
speak. In fact, throughout his life EmMERson might be 
regarded as an expounder of nature. As an interpreter he 
did not profess to be a follower of Bacon. Indeed, the 
Baconian system, which as explained by Macau ay found its 
development in reducing the intellect to a saucepan, was to 
EMERSON nothing more than the debasement of philosophy 
to sordid uses. Nature is treated with so much indif- 
ference by ,those who pierce isthmuses, level mountains 
and fill up lakes, it seems to be no more than a corpus vile, 
to be employed in more useful forms and made the 
occasion of daring experiments. , But to the eye of the artist 
and the poet all those operations may seem to be only so 
many acts of sacrilege. We have recorded how one of 
Emerson’s friends created a statue in endeavouring to 
express the tranquillity of the morning. In English poetry 
there is much which shows a belief in the creative in- 
fluence which lovely scenes can exert upon a sensitive 
mind. For example, DENHAM, in addressing the Thames, 
desires that his verse should have the character of the 
river:— 


O, could I flow like thee. and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme! 

Tho’ deep, yet clear ; tho’ gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 


But of all English poets there was not one who could be 

considered to have greater claims to be acknowledged the 
high-priest of nature than Witt1am Worpswortu. In his 
early days he also prayed that the Thames might bestow 
its quiet soul on all poets, and throughout his life nature, 
especially as displayed in solitary places, was his principal 
theme. WorDsworTH was one of the four men that 
Emerson thought it worth while to cross the Atlantic in 
order to see. He went ona pilgrimage on two occasions 
to WorpswortH. Although he could not realise why 
there should be so much of the cliff and: bare mountain in 
the man—for he was disappointed when he found there was 
a wide difference between the poet and himself—yet 
Emerson acknowledged that WorpsworTH “alone in his 
time treated the human mind well, and with an absolute 
trust. His adherence to his poetic creed rested on real 
inspirations. The Ode on Immortality is the high-water 
mark which the intellect has reached in this age. New 
means were employed, and new realms added to the empire 
of the muse by his courage.” The English poet wished 
to proclaim :— 


How exquisitely the individual mind 

(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external world 
Is fitted,—and how exquisitely, too— 
Theme this but little heard of among men— 
The external world is fitted to the mind. 
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EmeErSON looked on himself as having a similar mission. 
We can trace this in what he says about art. Nature, 
according to him, signified essences unchanged by man. 
Art was a mixture of will with the same things, but as, after 
all, the operations consisted only of a little chipping, baking, 
patching and watching, they made little alteration in the 
world as it stood. EmeErson’s own delight in natural 
scenery is constantly expressed. In all seasons he found a 
cordial in the air. Walking through snow puddles gave 
him a perfect exhilaration. In the woods he thought there 
was no disgrace or calamity which nature was unable to 
repair, and there he believed inspiration for architecture 
arose. Almost all ornament was, he remarked, no more 
than the imitation of natural forms, and man was therefore 
a copyist rather than a creator. To an individual who was 
thus disposed to find the origin of everything in some 
natural forms, it was inevitable that his fancy should discern 
the origin of Gothic in the alleys of the forest. The stained- 
glass windows were also supposed to have been suggested 
by the colours of the western sky as seen through the 
branches of trees. The whole of the ornament was 
derived either from the leaves of trees or the vegetation 
in the forest. But it -was not architecture alone 
which was indebted to nature. EMERSON was reminded 
of a mountain-top by the head of an old Indian 
he met, and the wrinkles of the forehead recalled the rocky 
strata. The sculpture of the Parthenon he fancied might 
have a similar origin. He relates with satisfaction how he 
was informed by a painter that nobody could draw a tree 
without becoming a tree to some extent, or a child without 
becoming a child. On the other hand, from the closeness 
of the relationship, he believed a work of art to be an 
abstract or epitome of the world which cast a light upon 
the mystery of humanity, and in one place he cries out :— 
‘What a joyful sense of freedom we have when VITRUVIUS 
announces the old opinion of artists, that no architect can 
build a house well who does not know something of 
anatomy.” In other words, animate as well as inanimate 
nature was a treasury of prototypes adapted for universal 
application. 

We should remember that EMERSON was a true 
American, and his writings were more immediately addressed 
to his countrymen. It was a new world he was living in, 
and he was perfectly contented with it. In the course 
of his life he only made three voyages to Europe. 
He never sought to be a disciple of an earlier philo- 
sopher, and although he esteemed scholarship, he did 
not attach the same value to it as Englishmen or Germans. 
The present. was to him of more importance than the past, 
and he cared little for men who wished to live in the days 
of chivalry or when historic events were being transacted. 
A man could show his courage in Boston, he thought, in 
the nineteenth century as well as in imperial Rome. He 
rebuked those who built their houses after foreign or 
ancient models, or who formed their opinions according to 
a remote standard. An artist should, he said, seek his 
model in his own mind, and there was no need to recur to 
forms which were Doric or Ionic. If the American archi- 
tect would study with hope and love the precise thing to 
be done by him, considering the climate, the soil, the length 
of the day, the wants of the people, the habit and form of 
the government, he would create a house in which all these 
would be fitted and taste and sentiment satisfied also. Were 
Emerson still living—he died in 1882—his philosophy 
would be sorely tried. He would find that Americans not 
only continued to build their mansions after foreign models, 
but the ambition of the wealthiest among them was to 
convert their rooms into private museums, in which the 
remains of foreign art of all ages were exhibited as if they 
were spoils torn from anenemy. He might argue it was 
only a stage in a beneficent process, for before many years 
were expired the heterogeneous objects would be deposited 
in public: museums, where they would be classified and 
explained for the public benefit. 

EMERSON was an optimist, and much of what appear 
to be conclusions in his writings are only aspirations. He 
knew the world could not cease rotating, and he assumed 
that everything on its surface was compelled to move. 
Beautiful as he believed nature to be, he imagined it was 
possible for a painter to produce finer landscapes than any 
which existed. WoRpsworTH would say such a thought 
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-was rank heresy. The artist himself Emerson looked on 
as no more than a landscape from which immense quantities 
-of mere matter had been eliminated.. On that principle 
‘the artist should labour to give suggestions of immensity 
‘by means of the fewest strokes. Who can tell whether 
EMERSON did not believe his own encyclopedia of sen- 
tences were examples of what was desired, forming a 
multum in parvo of literature and. the essence of 
philosophy? Lowe tt, in describing him, said with friendly 
banter: — 


’Tis refreshing to old-fashioned people like me, 

To meet such a primitive pagan as he, 

In whose mind all creation is duly respected, 

As parts of himself—just a little projected ; 

And who’s willing to worship the stars and the sun, 
A convert to—nothing but Emerson. 


EMERSON could take a transcendental view of the fine 
arts because he was without the power to express pictorially 
the joy of the humblest tyro in art. We have never 
seen it stated that he attempted a drawing, and we suppose 
mot cne of the farmers around Concord would have ven- 
tured to ask his advice about the simplest kind of struc- 
ture. In that respect he differed from GoETHE, who made 
experiments in the arts in order to realise the difficulty of 
production, and who owned that from occasional visits to a 
‘ouilding under construction he acquired a degree of know- 
ledge concerning architecture which was not to be obtained 
‘through the reading of books... EMERsSoN proposed too 
high a standard to his countrymen, and for that reason it 
-cannot be said that his influence on art was of much account. 


THE FOULIS ACADEMY.* 

LASGOW now contains so many painters of ability 
it is entitled to claim the rare privilege of possessing 
-a distinct school. It has also a municipal art gallery on a 
large scale, which is well provided with pictures. A visitor 
to the western capital can hardly fail to realise from the 
~number of shops in which pictures are sold and other evidence 
that art is now a real power in the city. The history of the 
“past should not, however, be forgotten, and a statue of 
WROBERT Foutts, if not of his brother ANDREW also, who 
~were the pioneers of the school, should be set up either in 
*the art gallery or in some prominent part of the city. 
ROBERT FOULIS was the first man to comprehend thé 
capabilities of the Glasgow people for art. He was no 
mere theorist, but a practical Scotsman, and in order to 
establish his convictions he founded an academy of art. 
At the time it was a daring experiment and it should be 
considered successful, but as the whole cost of upholding 
it had to be borne by RoperT Fou is and his brother, the 
academy in course of time went beyond their resources, and 
finally it brought about the ruin of their fortune and 
hastened the death of the more prominent brother. A 
more remarkable instance of enthusiasm is not to be met 
‘with in the history of English art, although it has received 

very little attention from the public. 

ROBERT FouLis was born in 1707, In his early life he 
served as a barber. He was an intelligent man, and we 
amay imagine that he resembled the Florentine NELLo who 
is introduced in ‘‘ Romola,” and who looked on his shop as 

the haunt of the muses and a meeting place for scholars. 
Among the tonsor’s clients or customers were some of 
the university professors. FRANCIS HuTCHESON, the 
professor of moral philosophy and an able metaphysican, 
took great interest in Fouts, and advised him to turn his 
cleverness to better account by setting up as a bookseller 
-and printer. HutTcHEsoNn, who was a refined gentleman, 
and in esthetics far in advance of his age, was likely to 
have pointed out to his protégé the difference as regards 
form between the type of some of the famed Italian 
printers and that used in Great Britain. From the begin- 
ning of his career the books which came from the press of 
Fouts were remarkable for their beauty, and on that 
account they are still prized by collectors. As a book- 
seller he was fortunate in obtaining some fine editions of 
‘the classics, and he endeavoured to rival them in appear- 
ance and accuracy. His edition of “‘ Demetrius Phalereus,” 


* See Illustration. 
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which appeared in 1743, was so excellent as to warrant. hig < 
appointment as printer to the university. His business _ 
extended so much, he was obliged to take his brother 
ANDREW into. partnership. His “ Horace” has gained 
renown, for proofs of the sheets were allowed to be 
attached to the gate of the college and a reward was offered 
to anyone who could discover an error in one of the lines, 
During thirty years nearly all the Greek and Latin classics — : 
were printed by the brothers in various sizes, and their 
merit won fame not only for the firm, but also for the city’ 4 
of Glasgow. The rebellion in Scotland and the subsequent _ - 
troubles were without any effect on their printing- Presses, 
Another innovation of the firm was the production of the = 
plays of SHAKESPEARE one atatime. . a 
There was an opportunity presented for increasing the 
attractiveness of books by engravings. In the middle of 
the eighteenth century it could not be-said that any city in 
Great" Britain, with the exception of London, offered” 
facilities for work of that kind. Rosert Foutis went 
abroad in order to reconnoitre, and, if possible, to discover 4 
artists who would act as his assistants. He was able to find | 
a designer, an engraver and a printer who would carry out 
the first experiments. But his observations in Paris enabled 
him to realise the great service which art could perform 
for many industries, although in Scotland that fact’ Was 
not’recognised. During his sojourn in France he saw the — 
benefits which had been derived from the Academy of Fine 
Arts, which in reality owed its origin to COLBERT, who 
prized commerce above glory. In Englandan institution of 
the sort was almost unknown. ‘There existed an‘ academy 
in St. Martin’s Lane, London, but it had more the 
character of a modern sketching ‘club than a place wherea 
systematic education could be received. Nor was there q 
an opening for such an institution as Fouts contemplated, — a 
if some of the elder artists were to be believed. There was 
a prejudice at the time against native artists, and a student — 
of art had therefore to contemplate the possibility of” : 
illustrating prodigies at fairs and adorning heroic sign- t 
boards as a means of earning a living. It was a i 
courageous act for RoBERT FOUuLIs to set up an academy <i 
for engraving, painting, modelling and drawing before the 
Duke of Ricumonp had opened his gallery of casts in 
Whitehall, and about sixteen years before the Royal. 4 
Academy ‘of Arts was founded by GeorcE III. 
There was a great difference between the Glasgow 
venture and the London Academy. . For the latter‘ there — 
was no difficulty in obtaining teachers, and even JOHNSON — 
and OLIVER GOLDSMITH were willing to forget their 4 
Bohemianism and to accept professorships without a salary. 
Instead of ‘‘the royal munificence” of which REYNOLDS 
boasted at the opening meeting, in Glasgow there was only — 
the capital of a couple of printers, though, at a later time, — 
three merchants expressed willingness to give aid. But 
from first to last all expenses may be said to have been borne 
by Rogpert and ANDREW Fouts. There were no fees to 
be derived from students, for those who cared to follow art — 
could not only study but live free of expense at the Glasgow 
academy. Models of many kinds were provided. The 
founders were also willing to send promising students — 
abroad, their expenses being charged to the institution. 
But it was a by no means easy task to procure instructors. 
The examples placed before the students, although they 
were excellent, required interpreters. The brothers also 
discovered that the outlay was exceeding the amount they 
had calculated. In order to secure aid they anticipated 
the plan of modern art unions. They invited people who 
cared for art to become subscribers, and it was guaranteed 
models, prints or drawings were to be 
received which would at least be an equivalent in value to 
the amount of the subscriptions. Edinburgh about thal 
time began to take an interest in art, and an exhibition — 
of the prizes which were to be distributed was held there as 
an inducement for obtaining an increase of funds. shee 
brothers must have accumu lated a vast amount of property — 
in works of. art, for it is related they were able to ~ 


adorn the court of the University with paintings — 
on the occasion of the Coronation of Grorce HL 
In spite. of all their efforts they were not able 


to attract a sufficient number of subscribers. It was 
accordingly contemplated to dispose of the entire collec- 
tion. It was said to be in a reputable degree of perfection, — 
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for evidently the public imagined works of art in an 
academy were not likely to be in better condition than 
books in a school. The academy came to an end in 
a770. At the time when Rosert and ANDREW were in 
a state of despair after their disappointment about the 
success of their academy, we obtain a glimpse of them by 
means of JAMES BosweELL. In 1773 Dr. JoHNsoNn and 
himself were in Glasgow, and met the brothers. The inter- 
view is thus related :— 

“ Professors REID and ANDERSON and the two Messieurs 
FouLis, the Euzevirs of Glasgow, dined and drank tea with 
us at our inn, after which the Professors went away ; and I, 
having a letter to write, left my fellow-traveller with 
Messieurs Fouts. Though good and ingenious men, they 
had that unsettled, speculative mode of conversation which 
is offensive to a man regularly taught at an English school 
and university. I found that, instead of listening to the 
dictates of the sage, they had teased him with questions 
and doubtful disputations. He came in a flutter to me 
and desired I might come back again, for he could not 
bear these men. ‘O ho, sir!’ said I, ‘you are flying to me 
for refuge.’ He never, in any situation, was at a loss for a 
ready repartee. He answered with quick vivacity, ‘It is 
of two evils choosing the least.’ I was delighted with this 
fash bursting from the cloud which hung upon his mind, 
closed my letter directly, and joined the company.” 

We suppose neither JoHNsoN nor BosweELt could be 
aware of the trouble through which the brothers had passed, 
and from which, at the time, they had not emerged. The 
fortune they had gained by printing classical works was 
rearly at an end. ANDREW Foutis died in 1775, leaving 
ris brother to struggle with the difficulties of the firm. 
ROBERT Fou.is sent the collection of works of art to 
London. To increase the importance of the paintings a 
catalogue of them in three volumes was_ prepared. 
SHRISTIE, the auctioneer, whose rooms were then in Pall 
Mall, considered the time to be unfavourable for a sale, but 
he owner was desperate. The result unfortunately proved 
he correctness of CuRIsTIE’s view. It is said that after 
ayment of expenses not more than fifteen shillings were 
orthcoming for the unfortunate owner. He returned a 
yroken-hearted man, and before reaching Glasgow he 
uddenly expired in Edinburgh—a sad ending for a life 
vhich for so long was devoted to the public good, and 
vhich should always be recalled with pity. 

The illustration we publish is a reproduction of an 
ngraving which was executed in the Academy, and is 
herefore almost the only memorial of it which exists. The 
ainting copied was long accepted as the most beautiful 
abinet work of CoRREGGIO, and was sometimes called 
The Egeria, and sometimes the Reading Magdalen. It is 
n the Dresden Gallery, but a replica belonged to Lord 
VARD, and there were others which were also believed to 
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be originals. Signor More tt subjected the painting to a 
close scrutiny, and, contrary to the opinion of all the old 
connoisseurs, has concluded that the intense blue of the 
robe, which was supposed to be the most characteristic 
part, was never executed by CorReEcGIO, and that all the 
details are unlike those in his genuine works. The Italian 
master never made use of copper, and on a plate of that 
metal the painting is executed. Signor Moretti believes 
the small picture to be a Flemish work, and the artist 
ADRIAN VAN DER WERFF, although he concedes that it 
may be a copy of an Italian of the Bolognese school. 
However adverse may be the new theory to the belief of gene- 
rations, the delightful little picture in the Dresden collection 
continues to receive as much admiration as before. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN. 


By Percy L. Marks. 


CHAPTER’ XIT: 
MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


N this chapter it is proposed to refer to various matters 
that need mention, without admitting of anything 
more than very brief treatinent. 

The influence that maveria/s should exercise on design 
must always be taken into account; and though a few 
remarks have been made on this elsewhere as affecting 
economy, they did not cover the whole ground. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that, every- 
thing else being equal, it is well to use for a building local 
materials in preference to others. Where the local possi- 
bilities are inferior in quality, that is, where they are in- 
sufficiently good for the required class of work, materials 
should be brought in from outside districts; but even then it 
is advisable not to go further afield than is necessary, in the 
search for what is suitable. Exotics may be interesting, but 
they seldom inspire such affection as the home-grown pro- 
ducts, and this is of general application. In this connec. 
tion Cardiff Infirmary (fig. 76) may be illustrated, though 
to do adequate justice, it should be represented in all its 
charm of colour and variety. 

The design should be adapted to the materials, and not 
the materials to the design; treatment that is suitable for 
brickwork, with its more numerous vertical and horizontal 
lines, does not necessarily answer so well for the broader 
effects obtained in stone and terra-cotta. Again, the 
treatment that is suitable for stone, with the numerous possi- 
bilities for varied carving, is different from that for terra- 
cotta (all whose blocks have to be turned out of moulds); 
for the limits imposed by the usual desire to avoid 
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extravagance, demand that variety of treatment shall be 


kept somewhat restricted. Of course, the design; is also | 


affected by the kind of stone used—in ,a.granite district it 
will be naturally much bolder and more rugged in-nature 
than in a freestone district, and-much broader effects will 
be obtained in the neighbourhood of: Bath (where the 
quarries yield large blocks of limestone) than in Kent with 
its ragstone. 


This being the case, the designs should be dealt with so 


as to keep in accord with these local conditions. 


The chess-board effect that may be noticed .on many. 


facades is to be condemned, and its absence. may. be 
insured by avoiding ‘“‘spottiness” in treatment, both as 
regards materials and decorative ornament. To mass 
materials is effective; thus, a stone-fronted central block 
may be flanked by brick-faced walls, or a stone-fronted 
ground storey may have brick facings superimposed. 

Not only in that respect is massing desirable, but also 
as regards colour-effects, hut the massing must be done 


with judgment ; pigment decoration is not under considera- . 


tion here, but only the dread colour-effects on materials. 
It is cnly recently that the writer had occasion to call 
attention in conversation to the crude juxtaposition of tones 
and colours in some new houses. There were three samples 
within a stone’s throw, serving to exemplify satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory effects; each of the three had red brick 
ground storeys, red-tiled roof, and rough-cast upper storey 
between ;.it was in the last that difference of treatment 
was apparent, for in one case the plaster was of a dazzling 
white, in another ochre, in the third cement tone, and it 
was this only that looked well, the ochre looking dismal, 
and the white glaring. 

And yet coloured or whitened rough-cast looks excellent 
when suitably distributed, as the numerous Elizabethan 
half-timbered houses attest. Where a large unbroken mass of 
subdued or dull green or grey tones will look effective, whites, 
ochres and reds prove overwhelming. Blue is so palpably 
unmanageable in large display as scarcely to call for 
comment; it can be used in effective combination internally, 
and more especially where the lighting is somewhat subdued. 

Vitrified material has a beneficial influence on colours, 
whether for external or internal effects. A greater play of 
reflected and refracted light is obtained, imparting variety of 
tones and shades. The incidental advantage of being able 
to keep the facade clean and bright by the mere. use of 
water is incalculably valuable in fog and smoke-laden 
atmospheres. 

In close connection with the subject of colour-effects is 
the treatment of ornament on the facades of terrace-houses. 
It is one of those errors of judgment that carry their own 
condemnation whenever one design is shared between two 
adjoining houses, for the difference of tones (and often 
tints) between a freshly-painted facade and its neighbour is 
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Fic. 77.—PARTI-COLOUR EFFECT. 


only bearable if the two designs are quite independent. It 
is a distinctly unpleasing sight to note, say, a column or 
pediment with a straight line of demarcation between clean 
and dirty, or between one colour and another; the latter is 
especially noticeable on shop fronts, giving an effect such 
as is shown in fig. 77. It may be that of two adjoining 
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owners, one may like a stucco facade, and the other may! 
prefer plain brick, and thus a feature shared in common, 
may be parti-treated in ludicrous fashion. Gables pedi- 
ments, columns and pilasters, panels: and coursed. projec. 
tions, should never therefore be shared between adjoining: 
houses, but this treatment is frequently to be met with in 
early nineteenth-century: work. . Instances certainly occur: 


where the original Jandlord keeps the terrace-property in 


his own hands, and has a covenant inserted in the various: 
leases that all the houses ‘shall be painted externally at the 
same time, and in colours or tones to his approval: this js 
naturally a provision. only possible in first-class property, : 
and secures uniformity of treatment. . ie a 
(Zo be continued.) . 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, = a 
HE seventh ordinary general meeting was held“ ak 
St. James's Hall, Piccadilly, W., on May 21, at 8 PMy 
the president, Mr. Silvanus Trevail, J.P., F.R.I.BsA,, in the — 


\.chair. 


The following were elected by ballot :—Members—Mr, 
F. G. Fraser, 19 Old Hall Street, Liverpool; Mr. $. H, 
Healing, 79 London Road, Gloucester; Mr: A. G. Howard,. 
Public Works Department, Cape Town; Mr. E. P. Laycock,’ f 
26 Arundel Square, W. Holloway, N ; + Mr.: John: Love, - 
Victoria Road, Fleet,. R.S.O.; Mr. C R. Mitchell, 11 New, 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W C.; Mr. A. W. Nye, 34 Duke Street, 
Brighton; Mr. Frederic Quy, Public Works Department, Cape _ 
Town; Mr. P. B. Tubbs, 68 Aldersgate Street, E.C.; Mr, rw 
Wills, St. Peter’s Churchyard, Derby. Student—Mr. Ree 
Smith, Eastlea, Weston-super- Mare. ee 
After the transaction of the formal business the President. 
gave an interesting account of his impressions ‘of architectural 
rambles on the Continent, illustrating his remarks by means of 
a large number of specially prepared lantern slides, including 
views of the principal buildings in Boulogne, Brussels, Paris, 
Cologne, Versailles, St. Quen, Lucerne,-.Munich, Stuttgart, 
Buda-besth, Constantinople, Rome, Vienna, Prague, Venice, 
Strasburg, Potsdam, Turin, Genoa, Florence, Nice, besides 
views of Washington and a number of the principal buildings 
in London, ‘ are. 
Upwards of 109 slides were shown, and upon each of them 
Mr. Trevail had something practical to say. He compared the: 
Gare du Nord at Paris with the stations of the English railway 
companies, very much to the latter’s disadvantage, following 
it up by showing how artistically the Parisians spanned their _ 
rivers and the use they made of their waterway as contrasted . 
with the neglect of our magnificent waterway for passenger : 
traffic. - He contrasted the. French Salons with Burlington . 
House, and the Law Courts of Brussels with those in the — 
Strand. Mr. Trevail laid great emphasis upon the laying out’ 
of the continental streets, which permitted of their buildings — 
being; properly seen, whereas here they were confined and shut’ 
in on all sides After seeing St. Peter’s at Rome he came back 
direct to St. Paul’s with the object of comparing the two in his. 
own mind, and.while the latter was the more imposing outside, _ 
the interior was very disappointing after St. Peter’s. 1S 
Upwards of seventy took part on the 23rd inst. in the — 
field day at Rochester, among the party being the presiden if 
Mr. Silvanus Trevail, Mr. G. Gard Pye, vice-president, Mr 
Ellis Marsland, hon. sec., Mr. C. McArthur Butler, secretary, — 
and a number of ladies. The South-Eastern and Chatham 2 
Railway had attached two saloons to their train leaving — 
Victoria at 9.30 A.M,and these were.well filled. A pea 
stop was made at Rochester, and here the party were met by 
Mr. Geo. Bond, who had been concerned in the local arrange- _ 
ments, and a start was made at once for Eastgate House where ~ 
Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., took charge of the party and most 
kindly acted as leader-throughout the day. ne) is 
Well pleased with what they had seen at Eastgate House, — 


the Cathedral was next visited, and its chief points having” 
been seen, an adjournment was made to the Bull hotel, Ma 
luncheon was ready. Here the party was favoured by the — 
presence of the Right Worshipful the Mayor of Rochester, — 
Alderman W. J. McLellan, the Mayor of Chatham, and others, 
who gave the members a very hearty welcome to the ancient 
city. cl 
At the conclusion of the luncheon, the President having _ 
fittingly. expressed to the Mayor their appreciation of hi 
courtesy, and a short toast list being disposed of, the part 
proceeded to, Restoration House, where, by. permission of the 
owner, Mr. Stephen Aveling, the ancient mansion w S 
inspected. From thence the party went on to the Castle, whict 
was thoroughly explored, and by that time tea was awaiting 
the visitors at the Corn Exchange, the hospitality of the Mayor 
being thoroughly appreciated. ; 
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’ At half-past five brakes were in readiness to convey the 
members to Cobham, which was reached vid Gad’s Hill Place, 
‘the residence of the late Charles Dickens, after a most pleasant 
‘drive through the Kentish lanes. The church of St. Mary 

Magdalene was first visited and its old brasses greatly admired. 
The college adjoining, now converted into twenty almshouses, 
‘was taken next, and after a short rest at the Leather Bottle 
of Pickwickian fame, the journey was resumed to Sole Street 
‘and the homeward journey commenced, Victoria being reached 
at 9 30 P.M, with everyone thoroughly satisfied at the result of 
ithe field day. 


THE ROMAN WALL. 

A T the present rate of archeological activity the remains of 

the wall of Antonine in: Dumbartonshire and Stirling- 
shire should ere» long, says the Glasgow Herald, be as 
‘thoroughly investigated as those of the wall of Hadrian in 
Northumberland. One of the most recent excavations of the 
former has been at Hillfoot, in the parish of New Kilpatrick, 
where, on a patch of moorland to the east of the Milngavie 
railway, the course of the rampart and ditch is very strikingly 
visible on the crest of the slope. The vestiges there, indeed, 
are outwardly the most interesting part of the wall between 
the commanding stations of Castlehill on the west, which looks 
morth to the Kilpatrick Hills, and the foot of Balmulie on the 
east, which guarded the passage of the Kelvin. Thence to the 
Firth of Forth the ancient work pursues the line which, after 
seventeen centuries, has been followed by the Forth and Clyde 
Canal and the North British Railway between Glasgow 
cand Edinburgh, so wondrous is the continuity of history. 
There was, of course, no need for further proofs 
either of the keen eyes of the Romans for good positions of 
fortification, or of the solidity of the works which they there 
undertook ; yet not without interest does one learn that the 
‘remains on the slope at Hillfoot disclose “sixteen layers of 
turfing with a stone base 15 feet wide.” Well may we wonder 
if, seventeen centuries hence, the plains and hills of India will 
‘show such lasting memorials of the days of Clive and Nicholson. 
For the rest, these excavations, and notably, the recent im- 
portant discovery at Inchtuthill, seem to indicate that the 
Roman hold upon southern Scotland was firmer and further 
extended than former theories had led us to suppose... It would 
seem probable that the most of the Roman remains found north 
of Antonine’s wall belong to a Jater period than his reign, and 
are to be considered as results of the expedition of Severus at 
the beginning of the third century, which in all likelihood was 
mot so cursory a raid as it has sometimes been represented. 


ALTARS IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. 
"THE half-yearly meeting of the Church Crafts League was 

held in Clifford’s Inn Hall, Fleet Street, on Monday 
Yast. Mr. F. C. Lees delivered a lecture on “Altars: their 
Arrangement and Ornaments.” He described what English 
altars had been in the past, what they ought to be like at the 
ipresent day, and said it was scarcely possible to consider the 
English tradition alone without reference to the early ages or 
to continental practice ; for the English tradition on the subject 
was reallythe English adaptation,suited to English circumstances, 
of the general tradition of Western Europe at the time when 
European architecture attained its best and fullest development. 
Like everything else about a church, the altar was, first of all, 
a piece of ecclesiastical furniture provided for a religious pur- 
pose, the form and arrangement of which were subject to 
ecclesiastical proscription and regulation. It became a matter 
of artistic and architectural consideration only in the. second 
place. At the same time there was a certain amount of give 
and take on both sides. The architectural arrangement gave 
‘way to the ecclesiastical essentials, but in things that were not 
essential some few of the adjuncts: had to be adapted to the 
character of the building. Until the artificiality of recent times 
the whole arrangement of the church and its altar was largely 
4 matter of common sense expressed:both in the church’s cere- 
monial requirements and in the architectural features of the 
‘building. The great mistake which was nowadays made with 
altars was that they were too small. It was sought to give 
dignity to the altar by raising it on many steps, by surmounting 
it with shelves filled with large candles, pots of flowers, and 
Other large and conspicuous ornaments. Over and above all 
was built a huge erection called a reredos; all was done re- 
gardless of the prescriptions of the ornaments rubric, the 
principles of Gothic architecture, of common sense, or of the 
English tradition. At the conclusion of the lecture the Dean 
of Westminster thanked the lecturer, who, he said, had 
justified the fact that they had two altars in Westminster 
Abbey which were still without a cross, and they also had 
various other features of dignity to which he had alluded. Every 
Sunday they put out all the plate they could on the altar, and 
he hoped they would continue to do so. That was an old 
custom which had never been given up, and which was not 
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limited to times of coronation. They also had two altars 
which had not gradines. It was curious how the customs 
changed, and if pedple only’stood still long enough they would 
find themselves again in the height of the fashion. 


BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 


HE museum and school of art committee on Monday held 

a special meeting in order to appoint a successor to Mr. 
Edward R. Taylor, who retires on June 30 from the head- 
mastership of the Municipal School of Art under the terms of 
the Corporation superannuation scheme. Alderman the Right 
Hon. William Kenrick presided. The committee unanimously 
appointed Mr. R. Catterson-Smith, who has since 1go1 been 


~head-master of the Vittoria Street school for jewellers and 


silversmiths. 

«Mr. Catterson-Smith was born in Dublin. His father, a 
well-known portrait-painter, was President of the Royal 
Originally a successful student and 
assistant teacher at the Dublin School of Art, Mr. Catterson- 
Smith at the age of twenty entered the studio of John Henry 
Foley,’ R.A, the sculptor, and -remained with him until 
his death. Then he. became well known as an exhibitor, 


especially of landscape, but also of portraiture, at the Royal 


Academy, and as a draughtsman in black and white. His 
work illustrated his fondness for nature In 1893 he was 
engaged by William Morris to assist him and Sir Edward 


Burne-Jones in the production of drawings for the 
Kelmscott Press. Mr. Catterson-Smith executed most 
of the “Chaucer” drawings, and designed and executed 


three of the borders for the “Earthly Paradise.” Of his 
work in this direction William Morris spoke in terms of un- 
stinted praise. His set of “Chaucer” drawings was in Igor 
sold in London for 800/. In 1892 Mr. Catterson-Smith began 
to work in metal. He is a member of the Art Workers’ Guild 
and of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. Visitors to 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibitions held at the New Gallery will 
recall especially his beautiful silver repoussé, executed from 
the designs of Burne-Jones, which exhibits the highest skill in 
workmanship. He has also done much metalwork from his 
own designs, both on his own account and for leading gold 
and silversmiths and jewellers. In addition, Mr. Catterson- 
Smith was for some time associated as a teacher with Mr. 
George J. Frampton, R.A., and Mr. W. R_ Lethaby, then co- 
directors of the London County Council Central School of 
Arts and Crafts, and worked with Dr. William Garnett, the 
secretary of the Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council. On his arrival in Birmingham he was 
described as an “enthusiastic teacher,” and Dr. Garnett said 
that he would be found “a most agreeable colleague and 
inspiring principal,” descriptions amply fulfilled, as all know 
who have come into touch with Mr. Catterson-Smith in his 
work at the Vittoria Street school. Whilst in London Mr. 
Catterson-Smith also served under the London County Council 
as the inspector of art schools and art classes held at secondary 
schools—about forty in all. Recently he has executed for 
Lady Burne-Jones a set of drawings—‘‘ The Beginning of the 
World”—from designs of her husband’s, and acted as examiner 
of the works submitted to the London County Council for their 
annual competition for art scholarships. He also holds testi- 
monials from the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart., A.R.A., 
Mr. Philip Webb, the architect, and Mr. Walter Crane, 
A.R.W.S.,, member of the Council of the Royal College of Art, 
South Kensington, and examiner under the Government Board 
of Education. 


The First Meeting of the Architectural and Archeological 
Society of Durham and Northumberland for the year 1903 will 
be held on Thursday, June 4, at Haltwhistle, Beltingham and 
Willimoteswick. Members will assemble at Haydon Bridge 
station at 11.13 on arrival of train leaving Durham 9°47, New- 
castle 10°25. They will drive to Beltingham Church, which is 
the only church in Northumberland which is entirely of the 
Perpendicular style of architecture. It was built in the 
fifteenth century, and is an oblong square. It is situated in an 
ancient burial-ground which contains three venerable yew 
trees. A short walk from here will bring members to Willi- 
moteswick: Castle, the chief seat of the ancient family of 
Ridley. Several remains of the stronghold, including the 
capacious fireplace, still exist. Crossing the river by foot- 
bridge at Bardon Mill, the conveyances will be resumed, and 
the drive continued to Haltwhistle, when the church, built 
about 1240, will be examined. It contains an effigy of the 
Blenkinsopp family, and many other objects of interest. Castle 
Hill, an oval-shaped mound, will also be visited. If time per- 
mit the drive will be*continued to Bellister Castle, a border 
peel tower, some remains of. which still exist ; and Feather- 
stone: .Castle, a handsome castellated mansion containing an 
old peel tower vaulted underneath. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


_A SIDELIGHT was cast on the manner of- producing bricks 
-which is now adopted in some places by means of the 
evidence in a case which was heard during the past and 
present week before Mr. Justice RipLtey. The Sussex 
Brick Company, Ltd., have works at Warnham, which is 
close to Horsham. As the works are alongside the railway 
line, travellers have noticed how comparatively few men 
“were tO be seen upon the ground. Generally it is the 
- practice for a company to depend on its staff for the execu- 
tion of all kinds of work. But as much reliance is now 
placed on machinery, we can understand the existence of a 
: belief that labour is only secondary and can be easily im- 
-ported. When there was no machinery there were roving 
brickmakers. Whatever was the reason, the Sussex Brick 
“Company, Ltd., in July rgor issued an advertisement inviting 
tenders for making 10,000,000 bricks per year for three 
years, the plant, machinery, &c., to be found by the company. 
Mr. TomLinson, of Forest Gate, sent in a tender which 
was accepted. He had received a specification stating that 
the company’s machinery was new, in good order, and 
capable of producing from 40,000 to 50,00c bricks per day. 
On that statement he relied. Healleged that almost from the 
first day upon which he started work he complained of the 
defective character of the plantand machinery, by reason of 
which he was unable to fulfil his contract in regard to the 
number of bricks turned out annually, and was put to extra 
cost and subjected to loss cn the reduced output. Mr. Tom- 
LINSON accordingly brought an action in which he claimed 
1,273. 3s. 6d. for loss of profit on the contract, 1,055/. 
extra cost, together with certain sums representing value of 
stores, &c. ‘The case for the company was that they had 
made no representations as to the capacity of the machinery, 
&c., and they said alternatively that any statement 
that. may have been made did not constitute a repre- 
sentation, and did not affect the plaintiff in entering 
into the contract. They further said that the plaintiff had 
-had an opportunity with other experts in the trade of 
inspecting the works prior to undertaking the contract. It 
was also said the complaints had been abandoned bya 
letter of February 27, 1902, and the company counter- 
claimed for 2,481/ for loss by reason of the plaintiff 
having broken his contract and stopped the works. On 
behalf of the plaintiff it was stated that he entered into the 
contract in the belief that the company would purchase five 
new. machines and erect. three new kilns. The jury, in 
answer to questions put to them by the judge, came to the 
following conclusions :— (1) «That new machinery~ was 
supplied, but it was not in perfect order ; (2) that the state- 
ments by the defendants’ representative were recklessly 
made ; and (3) that there had not been accord and satis- 
faction. Mr. Justice RIDLEY entered judgment for the 
plaintiff, referring the items of detail in the account to the 
official referee. 


-THE colonnade or arcade cannot be said to have had 
fair play in England. There is nothing in-London which 
is comparable to the Rue de Rivoli in Paris. The openings 
in the latter have to be rather narrow, but as the work was 
constructed in masonry there had to be limitations. . By 
the use of steel it would now be comparatively easy to make a 
passage of the same kind which would be far brighter and 
have other advantages. Considered simply as an experi- 
ment it is satisfactory that the London County Council on 
Tuesday adopted the report of the improvements com- 
mittee, in which it was recommended ‘that the owners of 
Walsingham House and the Bath Hotel, which are 
on the south side of Piccadilly, should be allowed to 
build over the new footway, the building being sup- 
ported by a colonnade. For that privilege the company 
are willing to surrender the land required for widening the 
street at a price much below the market value, and without 
making any claim on account of trade disturbance. The 
‘increased width will be about 15 feet. A large building 
will therefore be considered as projecting over the footway, 
and that is a departure from the usual custom in London. 
But no danger is likely to arise from the innovation, and 
we may assume if the experiment is successful that a 
similar arrangement will be adopted in other parts of, 
London. 


AT the Assembly of the Church of Scotland the trustees 
appointed by the late Duke of ARGYLL to have charge of 
the ruins of Iona, comprising the cathedral, chapel of 
St. Oran, and nunnery, presented their report. It was 
desired by the Duke that the ancient cathedral should be 
restored so far as to enable public worship to be held there, 
The work carried out has already cost 2,750/, of which 
about 500/. remains unpaid. An agreement was entered 
into with the Dowager-Duchess giving the right to erect a 
monument of the late Duke in the south transept, her 
Grace undertaking the restoration of that part of the build- 
ing. There was a time when the restoration would haye 
been generously supported, but it is evident that many 
people in Scotland do not approve of the proposed works, — 
which would transform the character of the ruins. The aid 
which was anticipated has not arrived. A resolution was 
adopted by the Assembly recommending the work to the 
liberality of the Church. a 


r 
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In the number of “A Beautiful World” for May there 
is a tribute to Mr. A. WaTERHOUsE, R.A., who presided 
over the S.C.A.P.A. in its beginning and directed its 
course. The following resolution was adopted at a special 
meeting :—‘“‘ That this meeting of members of the National 
Society for Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising 
learns with deep sorrow that Mr. WATERHOUSE has been 
compelled by illness to retire from the office of president, 
and expresses its grateful sense of the services he rendered 
both in the formation of the Society and in the conduct of 
its proceedings. While thanking him for the sacrifice of 
time and thought and strength which his devotion to the 
cause entailed, they will always as individuals cherish the 
recollection of the kindness and cheerful courtesy which 
brightened the transaction of even routine business. They 
desire to assure him of their sympathy and affectionate good- 
will.” Mr. WATERHOUSE’S successor as chairman is Dr. Lonc- 
STAFF. Asa result of their exertions, the committee claim 
that they “‘have done much to make people feel that it is” 
well worth while to use their opportunities as purchasers of 
commodities to make it known that they object to using the 
goods of makers who resort to objectionable methods of — 
pushing their wares. Also we have impressed on travellers. 
the duty of telling all who in any degree profit by the 
tourist traffic that the picturesqueness of their district is a 
sound commercial asset, and that those who destroy it are 
destroying wealth.” 


THE struggle for existence among American architects 
would appear to give rise to modes of acting which are not 
suggestive of that solidarity which is supposed to be an 
essential. quality in a great republic. The malpractices © 
have gone so far, the New Jersey Chapter of. the American 
Institute have been obliged to appoint a committee to 
investigate them. It is becoming common to prepare sketch 
plans for buildings as a speculation, and, in fact, an indi- 
vidual has only to.allow the rumour to go forth of his 
intention to build a house or business premises and he will 
have a competition got up for him without any trouble on 
his part, and without incurring the least responsibility to 
the designers. It is doubtful whether much advantage cas 
arise from an inquiry instituted by rival architects. The 
American code of ethics is elastic, and in a case where 4 
chapter expelled a firm for not strictly complying with the 
regulations of the Institute, the Courts decided the chapter — 
were going beyond their powers. 
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REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
~ OME letters have appeared in the Z7mes on the subject of 
registration afropfos of the speeches delivered at the 
annual dinner of the Society of Architects. The following 
extracts will suggest their character. Professor Beresford Pite 
says:—The registration of architects will not effect any public 
benefit. Any one, honestly ignorant or incompetent, or dis- 
honestly jerrybuilding, will still be able to endanger human 
life and will only be prevented by such an Act from calling 
himself an architect; the resources of zsthetic and scientific 
nomenclature are still open to him, and “artist and sanitary 
engineer” will be as ensnaring to the public as the then illegal 
term “architect.” That completer and fuller education in 
building art will be beneficial to the public needs no proof, and 
if it is capable of enforcement as a corollary to the Education 
Act it will be welcomed by all architects, and should be imposed 
upon all who build, but whether Englishmen will ever consent 
to have their liberty of action in _ building castles 
of liberty curtailed by Act of Parliament is another 
matter. But no registration of architects alone will improve 
the building art of the country. Architecture, however, 
appeals to qualities of intellect and has imaginative range and 
purpose that demand its treatment as among the greatest of 
the liberal arts. To fetter its exercise by Act of Parliament 
will be as foolish as the action of the “ Masters” of Florence 
in opposing Brunelleschi’s appointment to build the Duomo 
dome because he was not registered by them, and a Registra- 
tion Bill such as proposed by the. Society of Architects would 
have prevented an Oxford don named Christopher Wren from 
building St. Paul’s; while registering all the incompetent 
quacks whose claim to be considered architects is best judged 
by their works. 

Mr. Jackson, R.A., says:—An attempt is, it seems, being 
made to revive the scheme for registering or “ hall-marking” 
architects. One might have thought that its ghost had been 
laid in 1891, when, as Mr. Beresford Pite reminds your readers, 
a protest against it was made by an important body of artists, 
with the result that no more has been heard of it till within the 
last few days. The protest was signed by seventy artists. 
Such names as Anderson, Bodley, Butterfield, Champneys, 
G Gilbert Scott, Sedding, Norman Shaw, Stevenson and 
Philip Webb among the architects, and Alma-Tadema, 


Armstead, Brock, Madox Brown, Burne-Jones, Ford, 
Herkomer, William Morris, Richmond, Riviere and 
Thornycroft among the rest, will suffice to show that 


the opposition was widespread, and not confined to one 
school. The reasons for our protest remain unchanged. Now, 
as then, architecture would suffer as a fine art if fettered by the 
chains of a close profession. Now, as then, we should hold 
that those artistic qualifications which differentiate the architect 
from the builder cannot be tested by examination; that a 
diploma of architecture would have no value, that it would 
separate architecture still more from the sister arts to which we 
should try to draw it nearer; and that—in the words of our 
protest—‘‘ no legislation can protect the public from bad design, 
nor could legislation help to prevent bad construction unless 
builders and all others who erect buildings were required to 
pass the test of examination as well as architects, inasmuch as 
architects are not employed in the majority of cases” If, then, 
the promoters of registration have the public interest really at 
heart, and not merely the increase of the architects’ social 
respectability, with which, as I well remember, the movement 
began, let them enlarge their scheme to include all who build 
and from whose incapacity the public might possibly suffer. 
I think this is a fair challenge, and await their reply with 
interest. 

_ Mr. W. Howard Seth-Smith writes :—Professor Pite speaks 
with great assurance for the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, but I have good reason for believing that a larger propor- 
tion of my fellow members share my views on this subject than 
his. That some of the most talented architects within and 
without the Institute object to the closing of the profession 
against ignorance and incompetence is not a very convincing 
argument in face of the fact that it was the opposition of the 
leaders in the great registered callings which deprived the nation 
for so many years of the benefits of highly-trained professions. 

Every true architect holds with Professor Pite that architec- 
ture is one of the greatest of the liberal arts, and that it 
“appeals to qualities of intellect and has imaginative range.” 
It 1s none the less impossible, either in training or in practice, 
to divorce the science of construction from architectural design. 
We hold that compulsory training in both, so far from stifling 
the imaginative faculties or fettering the exercise of this art, 
would give it a great impulse. The far more imaginative and 
€motional art of music has under an organised system of 
education and examination become a national art. It is, more- 
Over, interesting to know that musicians are also seeking 
registration. 

The following facts should surely modify the vehemence of 
Opposition to the principle of registration :— 
I. The fourth International Congress of Architects, held at 


the 


Brussels in 1897, by a unanimous vote agreed to the following 
resolution :— 

‘““That the architectural societies should unite and conduct 
an energetic campaign to obtain from their Governments the 
institution of the diploma.” 

2. The Fifth International Congress of Architects, held in 
Paris in 1900, passed a resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted, to the effect :— 

‘That Governments should take steps to protect and secure 
respect for the title of architect by reserving it for the future, 
and without retrospective action, for architects provided with 
a certificate of capability, or by forbidding its use by others ; 
and, further, should place such certificate within the reach of 
all by the spreadiny of special architectural education and 
training.” 

3. The States of Iowa, Illinois and California have passed 
such a law, and other cf the American States are seriously con- 
sidering the question. The province of Quebec has adopted a 
similar policy. 

4. Germany and Hungary oblige all public architectural 
officials (State or municipal) to have a Government diploma. 
In France the method of appointing Government officials 
approaches that of making a diploma necessary. In Italy, 
Spain and Russia our profession is a closed one. 

Professor Pite urges that the protection of the public would 
be more effectively secured by examining builders. This may 
follow, but let us train our own ranks before legislating for 
others. His assertion that a closed profession would have 
prevented Wren from building St. Paul’s is astonishing. 
Wren’s earlier work betrays the fact that he had no early 
training in his art; is it fair to assume that genius which could 
triumph over such a disadvantage would have failed to pass an 
ordinary test of competency? Nor is the statement that “all 
incompetent quacks would be registered” any truer, for such 
an Act, in coming into force, would oblige claimants for the 
title of “architect” to make an affidavit as to established 
practice. This would, to begin with, exclude a vast number of 
charlatans, and, from that time, all entering the profession 
would be trained men. 

Mr. Walter Emden says :—Having now for nearly twenty 
years actively worked for and supported the movement for a 
compulsory examination of architects, and hence their regis- 
tration, may I ask space to answer the statements of Mr. 
Beresford Pite in your to-day’s edition? Iam afraid at the 
outset I must say the statements in his letter are very incon- 
sistent. In the fourth paragraph he says, ‘“Completer and 
fuller education in building art will be beneficial to the public ” 
(the only statement in his letter with which I agree, and which 
in my opinion gives his whole case away); while in the third 
paragraph he says that “the registration of architects” (which 
means only their compulsory examination) “ will not effect any 
public benefit.” This, I think, shows how hollow the protest 
of Mr. Pite is against registration ; but to deal with his state- 
ments separately shows this still more. 

In paragraph 2 of his letter he says the movement has 
neither the countenance nor sympathy of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, or of the leaders of the profession of 
architecture in or out of that body. These are statements 
which will not bear looking into, because the Royal Institute 
of British Architects has passed resolutions in favour of the 
principle, and I think 1 am speaking well within the facts when 
I say that the questions of difference with the Royal Institute 
of British Architects are rather as to details and whether the 
time has yet come to press the matter on the attention of 
Parliament, and also that many of the leaders of the profession 
have spoken in favour of registration. 

The great bulk of the profession, as a matter of fact, belongs 
to other societies, or to none, and some years back they had 
an opportunity of speaking in answer to a circular sent as to 
whether they were in favour of registration or not, and the 
answer given was overwhelmingly in favour of the principle, 
and many among those who answered were men of most un- 
doubted position from all parts of the kingdom. So much for 
this statement of Mr. Pite’s. 

Then he says anyone, honest or dishonest, will still be able 
to practise, simply calling himself by another name. Is it 
reasonable to suppose anyone would employ to do architects’ 
work some one whom they knew had not the necessary know- 
ledge? This argument, to be correct, ought to apply equally 
to the employment of doctors, surgeons, dentists and other 
such like professions which were at one time unregistered, and 
were, for the great benefit of the public, brought under Acts of 
Parliament and compulsory examination. There may be a few 
who go to unqualified men, but, apart from the law dealing 
with such unqualified persons, the number of such cases is. 
practically a negligible quantity. 

With regard to Mr. Pite’s statement as to registration 
curtailing the liberty of the subject, and that art, intellect and 
imaginative power which are so necessary to the architect 
would be discouraged or prevented by an Act of Parliament 
making examination compulsory, I would ask, How would art 
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or construction or sanitation suffer by examination ? The answer 
is so obvious that Mr. Pite’s contention will not hold water fo 
an instant. 

Does a painter paint less well because he knows how to 
mix his paints or the nature of the colours he uses, or does a 
sculptor carve with less ability or artistic merit because he 
knows anatomy or the nature of the materials he uses? Or 

"would even the architect ‘design a less artistic building because 
he knew construction, from which the original art of architec- 
ture grew? 

Can any one fairly say, with the lives often enough and the 
purses always of the public in their hands, that the public will 
not be benefited by all architects being compulsorily examined 
before being allowed to practise? 

The last paragraph in Mr. Pite’s letter shows how little 
‘dependence there is to be placed on his arguments. He says 
we should have lost Sir Christopher Wren to the profession, 
but Wren would not have been deterred, nor would he have 

‘been less capable, had there been compulsory examination. in 
his day; if so, indeed, he would neither have been a don of 
Oxford nor the architect of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

In conclusion let me say that in almost if not every country 
in Europe the architect has to pass a compulsory examination. 
‘Is it contended that the European architects are less artistic 
or less capable than their English brethren? I think not, but 
rather that the designs and buildings of the Continent are the 
best. How then can it be contended, either from the artist’s 
point of view or from the point of view of construction or 
Sanitation, that compulsory examination would deteriorate our 
architects ? 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield says :—The Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the official representative body 
of the profession, is against registration, and has taken steps 
to oppose the Registration Bill now before Parliament, and the 
leading architects of the day, whether members of the Institute 
Or not, are opposed to the scheme as making confusion worse 
confounded. It is surely quite previous to talk of registration 
before some reasonable standard of average ability exists. 
The best efforts of all who care about architecture would be 
more wisely directed to the formation of some such standard 
by means of an improved and organised architectural training, 

‘wather than to the manufacture of a fallacious and misleading 
professional label. 


CITY SURVEYOR’S DEPARTMENT, 
MANCHESTER. 


A CHARGE was brought against Mr. Edward Birks before 
Mr. Brierley, the stipendiary magistrate in the Man- 
chester City Police Court, for having published a libel on the 
city surveyor, Mr. T. de Courcy Meade. Mr. Hockin appeared 
for the prosecution, and Mr. M‘Keever for defendant. 

__ It was said by Mr. Hockin, according to the Manchester 
Guardian, that when Mr. Meade was appointed in 1894 he 

found the defendant, who had been engaged a few months 
before, occupying the position of assistant measuring surveyor 
in the department. The position occupied by the defendant 
was a responsible one, for upon his measurements depended 
whether the contractors for work done for the Corporation were 
properly paid or not. On January 25, 1go1, the Corporation 
were erecting twenty-two cottages at Miles Platting. Mr. 
Birks sent in his certificate, which showed that the contractors 

-were entitled to 67/. 9s. 4d. Mr. Meade reported the matter to 
his committee, and the result was that Mr. Jackson, a quantity 
Surveyor who was appointed to measure the work, found that 
instead of 672. 9s. 4d. being due the amount was 1/. 19s. gd. 
less. The next case had reference to some alterations at the 
Mayfield Baths. In this case there was a different set of con- 
tractors. Mr. Birks certified that 2057. 10s. 8d. was due. The 
accuracy of that certificate was questioned, and Mr. Gregory, 
‘a quantity surveyor, not in the service of the Corporation at all, 
was instructed to measure. Mr. Gregory certified that the 
‘contractors had been overpaid to the extent of 1284. 

Mr. M‘Keever: I question that. The gentleman did not 

*measure. He did not find the contractors had been overpaid 
128/., and in point of fact the city surveyor and the contractors 
tossed up and split the difference, and 102/. 10s, was paid 
instead of 205/. by agreement with the contractors, 

Mr. Hockin: In another case the same procedure took 
place. The contract in this instance had reference to Monsall 
Hospital. An independent surveyor estimated that the con- 
tractors had been overpaid 526/. 7s. 8d., and the Corporation 
had to succumb ‘to the extent of half the contractors’ claim 
because Mr. Birks had certified that the amount claimed was 


due. Dishonesty was not suggested. These matters having 


been investigated by the committee, Mr. Birks ceased to be in 
the service of the Manchester Corporation. From that date 
the libel began. On April 25 Mr. Meade received a printed 
Paper containing the libel now under consideration. It was 
dated 27 Lyme Street, Stockport, April 2, 1903, and was 
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headed “ Manchester Corporation Building Scandal, 
and dismissal of Edward Birks, late measuring assistant City 
Surveyors Department.” The, document was addressed to 
“the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Manchester and the 
members of the City Council.” . A clerk in the City Saree: 
Department opened the letter in the course of his duties, the 
envelope being open and stamped with a halfpenny stamp, A 
copy of the libel was sent to each member of the City Council 
and to some, if not all, the officials of the Corporation. . One 
was likewise sent to Mrs. Meade. Mrs. Meade was away from 
home at the time, and a domestic servant opened the letter, in 
accordance with her. mistress’s instructions, to see if it was 
worth forwarding. Fora time Mr. Meade, acting on advice 
thought he would treat the libel: with contempt, as certain 
members of the Council, who were also attacked in the docu- 
ment, did, but now he felt that, as a servant of the Corporation 
he was bound not only in his own interest, but for the credit 
and honour of the Corporation, to take action. Mr, Hockin 
then read the statement containing the alleged libel. It was 
a long document, containing three or four thousand words, The 
document began as follows :— ae 
“I am indeed sorry to have to trouble the members of the 
Manchester City Council again on this matter, but force of 
circumstances and the serious consequences it has brought 
upon myself and family make it my bounden duty to do my 
utmost to try and vindicate myself at whatever cost by putting 
the true facts before every member of the City Council. In 
addressing the Council for the second time, I desire to 
emphatically state I am. prompted by no feelings of animus 
towards the city surveyor, my gréat anxiety being to clear my 
name from the foul stain upon it; at the same time to try and 
compel the city surveyor, if possible, to speak the truth. You 
will doubtless remember. that on January 8, 1902, I was publicly 


Disgrace 


charged in the council chamber ,by Alderman Rushworth, 


seconded .by Councillor T. T. Shann, and supported by 
Councillor W. B. Pritchard, with having certified for 1,000/, in 


excess of work executed on nine contracts. Councillor 


Pritchard quoted figures. Those figures could only have been 
supplied to him bythe city surveyor. In one instance I am 
charged with having measured and certified for some 330/, in 


excess of work executed at Harrison Street lodging house. 


Now I solemnly tell you I have never seen Harrison Street 
lodging house in my life, never measured one foot of work 
done there or certified for one, penny. , The work did not 
belong to my department. Yet Councillor Pritchard remarked 
I ought to be severely punished, and most certainly I have for 
doing that of which I know nothing whatever about. I propose 
first to give a brief history of these nine contracts, consisting of 
six at Monsall Hospital, one at Mayfield Baths, one at Miles 
Platting cottages, and one at Jackson’s Row joiner’s shop.” 


Then followed a detailed statement: with regard to these - 


contracts and the matters in question. In regard to Monsall 
Hospital, the defendant gave an account of an_ interview 
he had with the city surveyor and Councillor Pritchard. He 
denied that he took the reponse 

1 


final; he gave them without prejudice and so marked them, 


of making the certificates _ 


because he had not had sufficient time to deal with the matter. — 
When asked by the city surveyor why he had not signed them — 
he replied, “‘ Because they are unsatisfactory, having been done — 


in such a hurried manner, and each contract is very fully © 
‘The document proceeded:— — 


endorsed ‘ without, prejudice.’ ” 
“The committee, unfortunately relying upon what had been 
said and the chairman’s (Councillor. Pritchard’s) silence, gave 
the authority craved for, and the next I hear the accounts are 
sent to an outside surveyor, who takes considerably over eight 
months to do what I had done in two, and cannot find a single 
inch wrong in measurement, although assisted by some dozen 


labourers from the Paving Department excavating holes, The 
prices I omit, accepting no responsibility, not having gone into — 


surveyor, and I refused to fall, into, it. Alderman Walton 
Smith, chairman of the sanitary committee, took such an 
interest in this matter that he sent to the contractors to get at 
the truth. He got the truth in plain honest language, and 
knows full well that instead of my having certified 525/. in 
excess on these contracts, the contractors have received from 
the outside surveyor a few pounds more than they would have 
got from myself had I been allowed to complete the accounts, 
and the sanitary committee, with the outside surveyor’s fees 
(some 170/.) plus the paying committee’s account for the 
labourers, have paid some 200/. more than they need have 
done through the conduct of the city surveyor, who ought 
to be surcharged with this 200/, utterly wasted. But why, 


sir, does Alderman Walton Smith, knowing, these facts, remain 


silent, and where does Councillor Pritchard’s over-certified 
5252. come in?’ The baths committee have also paid hundreds 
of pounds in arbitration and surveyor’s fees utterly wasted, 
and the amount ought also to be surcharged to the city 
surveyor, occasioned by his unscrupulous scheming to injure 
myself and deprive me of my position. It was part of the city 
surveyor’s duties, for which he is paid a handsome salary, if he 


It was a deliberate trap laid. for me by the city | 


. 
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suspected anything wrong to go into it and find out the 
alleged errors himself, and not put the committee to the 
expense of outside assistance. His great effort was to evade 
responsibility. ‘ For the evasion of responsibility is the 
refuge of the incompetent.’” In regard to the. Jackson Row 
contract the defendant stated that the city surveyor demanded 
from him the pencil draft of his measurement, and he never 
issued a certificate. The two certificates he did sign were for the 
alterations to the Mayfield Baths and the erection of the Miles 
Platting cottages. The duplicates would be found in the .con- 
tractor’s certificate book, and defendant asserted that these bills 
and certificates were correct, no matter what outside sur- 
yeyors might say to the ‘contrary. “To any fair-minded 
man,” continued Mr. Birks; “if differences had arisen 
between these gentlemen and myself a referee or umpire 
would have been appointed to. decide; but the word 
referee finds no place in the city surveyor’s dictionary. He 
must be referee, to manipulate and mutilate, to suit his 
own purpose, and keep me entirely in the dark, which was 
done.” He defied the city surveyor to place his finger on a 
single item in the bills that left his hands and say it was wrong. 
The document went on to deal with what the defendant had 
done for fifteen months “to get out the truth,” and proceeded : 
—* Of all the gentlemen who have been driven from the service 
of the Manchester Corporation by the deception of the city 
surveyor, | appear to be the most bitterly attacked. My hard- 
earned character, which ought to be considered sacred—a very 
sacred treasure—until proved otherwise, is torn to pieces by 
this man, who when challenged shelters himself beneath the 
ample skirts of Alderman Rushworth and Councillors T. 
Thornhill Shann, J.P., and William Bridgett Pritchard, 
J.P., and they in turn hug close the stone wall of privi-. 
lege. The only reason'1 can give for this bitter attack 
is that I always tried to do my duty to my employers.” 
Further, it was said, ‘‘ Thousands upon thousands of pounds 
of the ratepayers’ money have been wasted in this depart- 
ment during the past nine years through sheer ignorance. 
Thousands of pounds have also been wasted by work being 
sent outside that could and ought to ‘have been done in the 
office, solely to bring discredit upon the official in whose 
department it belonged. For years a plausible tongue, 
assisted by a polished manner and courteous bearing, has 
misled and deceived the committees. The city surveyor is the 
servant of the Council. You hold the power to call upon him 
to prove his accusations against myself, withdraw in as public 
a manner as they were made, or resign his position.” Con- 
cluding, the document ran :—“ Gentlemen, it is finished. I 
have sorely taxed your patience, but kindly remember it took, 
with the devil’s assistance, over eight years to concoct and 
carry out this despicable and cruel policy, solely with the 
intent of depriving well-tried, faithful and experienced officials 
of their positions, no matter what the far-reaching consequences 
might be. My life has been miserable—at least, of late—but I 
will not cast away the gift of God while he affords me the 
means of defending it. I deny this charge. I. maintain my 
innocence, and I declare the falsehood of the accusation. 
Gentlemen, my honour is in your hands. I most earnestly 
and respectfully plead and appeal to you for fair play without 
prejudice and justice without fear.” 

__ Evidence was then given of the publication and circulation 
of the libel. 

The defendant pleaded Not guilty, adding, “I reserve my 
defence, and will justify all that I have said.” 

Mr. M‘Keever said the defendant was on January 8, 1902, 
charged publicly in the council chamber by Alderman Rush- 
worth with having certified upon nine contracts for 1,009/. over 
the amount certified by other surveyors called in to check the 
amount. That statement was corroborated by Councillor 
Pritchard, and subsequently Councillor Shann said he was quite 
Satisfied the committee had taken the right course, and that 
Mr. Birks’s measurements were wrong. Those statements 
could have only been made on the statements of the city sur- 
veyor. It was not for him to go into the truth or otherwise of 
the libel, but he would only say that members of the Corpora- 
tion who had made the statements implicating the defendant 
mM Serious matters, if they had any regard for their reputations, 
would say what the source of their information was. If they 
had looked at the documents on the office files they would 
have-seen that so far from Mr. Birks having certified as stated, 
or his measurements being wrong, nothing of the sort had 
happened. Mr. Birks was labouring under a grievous sense 
of wrong. He had appealed from time to time to the com- 
Inittee to be allowed to make a statement in his defence. Sir 
Bosdin Leech appeared to have protested and resigned his 
position as a member of the committee, and Sir John Harwood 
and Mr. Brocklehurst said it was not fair to discharge a man 
without giving him an opportunity of saying what he had to 
Say in his defence. They were overridden, however, and Mr. 
Birks was not allowed to say a word. If the defendant had 
‘Deen Carrying on any collusion with contractors and accepting 
bribes, he ought to have been prosecuted, and the Corporation 


against criminally. 


was to close the mouth of the defendant. 
of his contention that the Court should not Jend itself to actions 


was invited to prosecute by the defendant. Instead of that, 
however, the Corporation called upon him to resign, and after 
he had refused to do so they gave him three months’ notice to- 
quit, and took other steps which took away from him any right 
of action for wrongful dismissal. Labouring under this sense or 
wrong, he wrote to the members of the committee, some of 
whom endeavoured to assist him, and others who treated his. 
accusations with silence. Acting under that sense, too, he 


_wrote to the city surveyor and various members of the Cor- 
; poration. 


) Looking at the documents carefully counsel did not’ 
think anyone could say Mr. Birks should have been proceeded 
If proceeded against at all it should have 
been by a civil action. Again counsel complained that the 
charge was brought under the fifth section of Lord 
Campbell’s Act, which prohibited him from offering any 
justification at this stage. The object, he submitted, 
In support 


of this kind Mr. M‘Keever cited the dictum of the late Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge, who in 1888 at the Berkshire Assizes. 
counselled a grand jury to ignore a bill in a case where 
criminal proceedings had been taken when a civil action should 
have been brought. In his Lordship’s opinion criminal actions 
were not warranted unless the libel affected the Crown, or per- 
sons in a judicial position, or was so frequently repeated as to. 
be likely to cause a breach of the peace. 

Mr. Hockin said the libel had been going on since January 
1902, and sending a copy to Mrs. Meade was, he submitted, 
likely to cause a breach of the peace. 

Mr. Brierley said he thought the case was-one in which he 
must commit, but he did not see how any jury, civil or 
criminal, could try the case if all those contracts had to be 
gone into. 

Mr. Hockin : We shall see at the proper time. 

The defendant was allowed his liberty on entering into his 
own recognisances to appear at the Assizes. 

Already preparations are in progress for the trial. For the 
prosecution Mr. Shee, K.C., and Mr. Overend Evans are, it is. 
said, retained. The defence is hoping to secure the services of 
Mr. Lawson Walton, K.C, M.P., or Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C., 
M.P. It is further stated that a fund has been started on Mr. 
Birks’s behalf. 


RESTORATION AT IONA. 


N a letter to the Scotsman Professor Baldwin Brown 

writes:— 

Is it too late for the authorities of the Church of Scotland 
to reconsider this profitless and risky project for the restoration 
of Iona? It is admitted that there is no scheme according to. 
which the restored buildings can be made of any practical 
service, and this fact deprives the project of the one plea that 
might be urged in its favour. When there is a distinct 
religious purpose which a ruined ecclesiastical building might 
serve and a purpose that cannot be so suitab.y served in other 
ways, then there come in considerations of great moment in 
favour of restoration. Only the fanatical anti-restorer would 
resist such works as those at Dunblane, Paisley or Hexham. 
In the case of Iona, on the other hand, there is no such prac- 
tical purpose in view, and, indeed, the project was apparently 
due to certain private desires and apprehensions which 
do not seem to have much in them, and with which 
the public have little concern.. Hence all the argu-.. 
ments which have been urged for the last fifty years against: 
needless tinkering of our ruined Medieval buildings hold 
here their full validity. Of course, the ruined buildings of Iona, 
like all other monuments of the kind, should be carefully 
watched, and should be preserved according to means now welh 
understood, on which the trustees could obtain expert advice: 
from independent sources. One stands aghast, however, at 
some of the phrases in the report of the trustees, who are 
apparently prepared with light hearts to embark on one of 
those extensive campaigns of restoration against which the 
experience of the last half-century furnishes us with so many 
warnings. Some of the following phrases ring of the baa old 
times :—“ The walls urgently required to be pointed outside 
and repaired inside, and the plan had to be laid as much in 
the style of the original as possible. After this, much remained 
to be done, and the trustees, with the view of carrying out a. 
faithful restoration, in order to preserve the buildings and hand 
them down to posterity in as nearly as possible their original 
form, were about to obtain from their architects a com- 
prehensive scheme, the details of which they hoped soon 
to make public.” Common sense, as well as art, protest agains 
all the money being spent in the transformation of the 
town we knew and loved, and the substitution of something 
“in as nearly as possible the original form.” The old buildings 
of Iona are of considerable intrinsic beauty, and of still greater 
romantic interest and charm. Like all the works of man they 
are perishing, but very slowly, and they cannot be entirely 
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saved. A great value still remains to them, and there is a 
serious risk that this may be destroyed by the proposed 
“‘ faithful restoration.” 

The question is not with the past, or one would doubt the 
ingenuousness of the statement that the trustees “had done 
what was universally acknowledged to be by those capable of 
judgment well done,” for as a matter of fact the recent work 
has been rather sharply criticised. What we are concerned 
with now is the future, and I would appeal to the good sense 
of the trustees and of the public against any further prosecution 
of this unfortunate scheme. The Scottish Ecclesiological 
Society would be doing better service by safeguarding 
the unique treasure of the Iona of ten years ago, than by 
indulging in any extensive dreams of a forceful restoration of 
half the Medieval ruins of Scotland. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF ART IN SOUTH 


AFRICA. 


A SOCIETY for the Encouragement of Art in South Africa 

has been formed. The object of the Society is to provide 
a comprehensive art education, including crafts, in South 
Africa for South Africans by the foundation of an academy of 
arts. It is evident from the letter in the Zzes of April 23, by 
Mr. E. B. Sargant (Director of Education for the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colonies), that the time has now come for 
the initiation of a movement in this direction. The evident 
necessity of an organisation devoted to the study of art cannot 
be overestimated. The development of native talent, un- 
doubtedly latent in the Boer, an offspring of a nation which 
has ever been foremost in art, having produced some of the 
greatest painters in the world, is certain to be an important 
element in the elimination of racial feeling and the subsequent 
fusion of the two peoples. 

The Society is under the presidentship of Sir William B 
Richmond, K C.B., R.A., and has the support of the following 
distinguished persons :—Sir Edward Poynter, president, Royal 
Academy of Arts; G. F. Watts, Esq., RA.; Josef Israels ; 
Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Bart, M.P., trustee, National 
Gallery; Lieutenant-General Sir John French, KCB., 
K.C.M.G,, and others. 

In furtherance of this object it is proposed to found a school 
of art at Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

The system of education will be carried out, as far as 
possible, on lines analogous to the course of instruction pro- 
vided in the schools of the Royal Academy of Arts and the 
Royal College of Art, London, and will endeavour to uphold 
and maintain the splendid traditions of the masters as handed 
down in those schools, thus developing its work on the basis of 
all true and serious art. 

The Society is organising an exhibition of pictures by 
British and Dutch masters to be held in Johannesburg. 
ne artists of both nationalities have promised to lend 
works. 

It is hoped that the Society will meet with the active sup- 
port and encouragement of private owners of works of art, and 
of all those who are interested in the progress of education 
and culture in our South African Colonies. 


The following letters have been received by Mr. E. L Van 
Someren :— 

Royal Academy of Arts, London, W.: 
February 15, 1993. 

I have pleasure in recommending Mr. Edmund Van 
Someren as a competent teacher. He is desirous of setting up 
a school of art in South Africa, and such an institution appears 
to me very desirable in a country where, as yet, there can be 
little opportunity for those whose instincts lead them in the 
‘direction of art to gain proper instruction. 

Mr. Van Someren, besides winning prizes in the Royal 
Academy schools, gained the Landseer Scholarship of 5o0/.a 
year, enabling him to continue his studies for two years in the 
schools under the best instruction to be found in England; he 
is therefore fully competent to give instruction in drawing and 
painting, and I hope that his school will be well attended, and 
be the beginning of a widespread movement towards the study 
of the higher forms of art in the colonies. 

EDWARD J. POYNTER, President of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, London. 


Limnerslease, Guildford: January 27, 1903. 

Dear Sir,—I like the idea of your scheme very much, 
‘There must be a fine opportunity of starting an original school 
of art, which may also have the merit of helping to bring 
together the late opponents in the war, I believe greatly in 
music and art as factors in co-operation and good-fellowship. 
I should be glad to aid, but do not see how I can; my age and 
my health exclude me from taking an active part in any under- 


taking, so I can only send you my interest in your projected 
work and good wishes for its success —Very sincerely yours, 
G. F. Watts, 
Beavor Lodge, Hammersmith: May 3, 1903. 
Dear Sir,—I have read the epitome of your scheme which 
has regard to the establishment of an art scheme, or schools, in 
South Africa. aan 
In common with all other forms of education, an art train- 
ing, as well as exhibitions of good pictures, must help to cement 
good-fellowship ; the cause of the pursuit of beauty is always 
elevating, and more than that, because it tends to promote 
peace—peace which has as its basis the common ground of love 
for all that is enlightening and intelligent. 1 think that the 
idea of an exhibition of Dutch pictures is admirably peace- 
making. What we ought to show the Boers is, in my thinking, 
this, that a large section of the English people has the higher 
education much at heart, and that if the type of Colonials is not 
the highest, England, or that section of it to which I have 
alluded, is desirous for its elevation by the refining influence of 
both art and letters.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, — 
W. B. RICHMOND, 


ROMAN KILNS. 
A PARTY consisting chiefly of members of the Lancashire 

and Cheshire Antiquarian Society recently visited 
Stockton Heath, near Warrington, to examine two potters’ 


‘kilns recently uncovered near to the site of the Romano- 


British civitas. The kilns have been explored at the expense 
of the museum committee of the Warrington Corporation and — 
under the superintendence of Mr. Thomas May, who has in 
recent years discovered fortifications, iron and glass furnaces, 
and the remains of a jewellers shop in the same locality. The 
potters’ kilns in question are of undoubted Roman origin, a 
silver coin of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, in fine condition, — 
having been found by Mr. May on the floor in front of the 
firehole of one of the kilns at 43 feet from the present surface, 
and the pottery being all of the soft unglazed ware extensively 
made in Britain during the Roman occupation. Two years ago ~ 
a furnace forming portion of another of these kilns was found 
at the same spot. Those now uncovered very much resemble 
an old-fashioned washhouse boiler in shape, without the iron 
boiler or fire-bars. There is a fire-hole in front and a false — 
bottom, supported by a central pillar, on which the pots were 
arranged for baking, and around the sides of the false bottom 

a series of holes for conveying the heat from the fire into the 
chamber all round the sides of the vessels. The kiln was — 
loaded by a circular opening on the summit, which was then 
covered with loose flakes of clay-like rough tiles. The base of 
the kilns was on a layer of natural clay at about 5 feet to 8 feet 
down, which was probably the raw material used for making — 
the vessels of common soft red and grey smoke-tinted ware in | 
the shape of mortaria, olla, urnz, pateree and patella, of 
which a great quantity of fragments were found all round and 
inside the kilns. Some of the vessels were noticed to be of 
fine thin paste and graceful contour, ornamented with “engine — 
turning” and “rough cast ” round the lower portion of the bulge. 
The kilns are built up entirely of massive clay, and the most 
perfect of the two is 33 feet high, the other being broken down 
to nearly the level of the false bottom. They were met with 
at 2 feet below the grass, and have now been covered in to 
prevent damage by unlawful intrusion into a private garden. 


TESSERZ. 
Medizval and Modern Restorations. 


W usually read of the ruinous and dangerous condition of 
nthe old church, of its recent destruction by fire or the 
like, av on the other hand Professor Willis has taught us, in 
the cases of Canterbury choir and Winchester nave, how 
much of at least the substantial masonry of the former building 
was often preserved through the most extensive recon- 
structions. But we must remember, as it has been acutely 
observed, that massive stone walls do not burn, and when we 
see the state in which contemporary structures have come 
down to us safe and sound, we cannot help being tempted to 
interpret such phrases as “ruinous” and “ dangerous” with 
very considerable latitude. The building to which they are 
applied probably often stood in need of a thorough repair and no 
more; we may feel quite sure that a modern bishop or chapter 
would be satisfied, on every ground, with simple repair and 
restoration, without any rebuilding or even remodelling, So, 
also, chroniclers desirous to magnify the fame of their patrons 
doubtless exaggerated their works, and often described as 
complete rebuildings alterations which left a considerable — 
portion of the former building standing. How strictly we are 
to interpret the “notoriam et evidentem ruinam” of the 
former nave of Canterbury, its complete demolition forbids us 
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from ascertaining; but from the extensive portions of the | the part of the artist, with all wish to distinguish himself indi- 


Norman nave of Winchester still existing, we may feel 
tolerably certain that, had any of ourselves been in the position 
of Wykeham, we should have been contented with a substantial 
repair instead of that complete remodelling which gave birth to 
his glorious work. The Perpendicular recasting of the choir 
of Gloucester can have been little more than a whim; the mass 
of the Romanesque walls is hardly touched; there is only a 
Perpendicular network awkwardly thrown over them. Even 
when rebuilding was absolutely necessary, as when at Ely 
“the steeple in a night fell down upon the quier, making a 
most horrible and fearful noise,” with our feelings we should 
rather have followed in the new structure as nearly as might 
be the type of its predecessor, whereas Alan de Walsingham 
‘built it in such order as now we see it, a peece of worke both 
for cost and workmanship singular” Had the siege of 
Lichfield taken place in the troubles of the fifteenth instead of 
the seventeenth century, the destruction of the great spire 
would probably have been seized upon as the occasion of its 
re-edification in some entirely different form. Perhaps the 
truest way of putting it would be that our ancestors did not often 
make any extensive changes simply for the sake of the sup- 
posed improvement in the effect, but that they eagerly grasped 
the opportunity afforded by comparatively slight dilapidations 
to reconstruct portions of much greater extent than any 
mecessity required. 


Da Vinci and Raphael. 

The various operations in the province of art of the two 
main motive forces of the Renaissance—the impulse’ towards 
the scientific study of nature and the impulse to reinstate the 
Classic spirit—may be best illustrated by special reference to 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael and Michel Angelo. Of the 
scientific impulse we see the fullest expansion in that miracle 
of many-sidedness, Leonardo. A _ never-sated hunger for 
knowledge in every form, a desire, ever burning, to lift up the 
veil from every secret of creation, possessed and marked him 
through life. The hidden mechanism of the bodies of menand 
of animals, the structure of plants, the ways of rushing waters 
and of wandering winds, and every riddle in the book of nature 
were objects of his ardent curiosity and unwearied study. 
How far beyond the horizon of his day his prescient spirit 
carried him along the fields of science in which art is not 
involved has been told elsewhere. But we cannot in this 
strange man separate the scientific investigator from the artist. 
In his moody and fitful spirit, unrestingly straining forward in 
the quest of some intangible, new perfection, it was the same 
haunting sense of mysteries unsolved that led him, now towards 
scientific prophecy and now to the creation of a type of human 
beauty more subtle and complex than any the world had seen 
before. The influence of the revival of classicism, both in its 
spirit and as a form of zsthetic expression, is seen at its 
meridian in Raphael. To him the knowledge of such master- 
pieces of ancient sculpture as were brought again to the light 
in his day came when his precocious gifts were already about 
to reach maturity, and their example found a fruitful soil in his 
singularly well-poised genius, fitted as it was with a stately 
sense of beauty and chastened by a mind of rare refinement. 
Whatever was best in the Classic spirit was absorbed and 
eagerly assimilated by him, and imparted to the work of his 
best day that rhythm, that gentle gravity and that noble 
ence of form which are its stamp, and proclaim him the 

other of Mozart and Sophocles. 


& 


Influence of Byzantine Painting. 

The art of modern Europe at the beginning was a direct 
offshoot from Greek art, as modified by the influences of the 
“lower” or Byzantine empire—influences, we may note by the 
way, to which Western civilisation was infinitely more indebted 
in every direction than Western pride has commonly allowed. 
Without entering upon the question of antique art, we may 
safely aver that, owing to the peculiar direction of the Byzan- 
tine mind, painting had been gradually elevated and narrowed 
to the expression of religious facts or feelings, whilst sculpture 
disappeared almost entirely under the prevalence of the 
= iconoclastic” sentiment. The technical methods, however, 
of painting, and the general idea of treating a subject, were 
still those which had been handed down by tradition from the 
days of free Hellas. Art, thus conceived and practised, held 
by but a slender thread to its proper and natural sphere. As 
the means of conveying a certain class of pleasure by the 
representation of all pictorially representable things, it had 
almost no existence. 
mode in which theology reproduced itself. Under these con- 
ditions painting migrated to Italy towards the beginning of the 
twelfth century—that great Eurepean revolutionary epoch in 
which the main principles of the Renaissance were really, 
though often unconsciously, developed. Immediately, there- 
fore, a remarkable change began to pass over the art which 
had made its way from the East. There, we repeat, it had not 
only restricted its functions to performing the part of a hand- 
maid and interpreter of theology, but in so doing all effort on 


We call it art, yet it was only another | gre 
| doubting that the site and extent of the present building date 


vidually, had well-nigh vanished. The whole design of every 
subject, down to its smallest details, had been long elaborated, 
and could not be deserted without danger of heterodoxy. One 
painter was, consequently, as good as another for the task 
required from art; and this peculiar stationary position has, 
as is well known, been prolonged in the East and in Russia 
(the barbarian caricaturist of Byzantium) to the present day. 
In the West, art at once felt the stirring atmosphere of what 
we may roughly characterise as Teutonic free thought. It was 
vivified ; but the vitality infused carried with it the seeds of 
its own decay; the decadence of the sixteenth century was 
implicitly contained in the dawn of the thirteenth. At first, 
however, this decay was invisible and unthought of. Painting, 
now reinforced by sculpture, retained its original impulse. Its 
office was, not to represent all things that are representable, 
not to give pleasure by such representation, but to aid religion 
and morality ; to inspire the meditations of the cloister ; to re- 
echo the lessons of the preacher; to colour this life with 
images of another. For a certain time in Italy, for a certain 
time in Swabia and the valley of the Rhine (the word Germany 
would imp'y far too large an area), these ends were carried out 
with a completeness and a variety which the Byzantine parent 
of the European schools never reached. So far as we know, 
the “religious idea” was at no time, not even in early Hellas, 
expressed with the energetic naiveté of Giotto, the exquisite 
intensity of Angelico, the spiritual insight of Buonarotti. But 
these splendid names, marking the progress of individual 
genius in the art, mark also the signs of the inevitable decline 
of art under its original impulse. Painting cannot at once be 
the handmaid of theology and the expression of the idio- 
syncrasies of the painter. When what is thought of is the 
progress of a school, the style of an individual artist, there will 
soon be an end of religious interpretation, of devotional incite- 
ment The Virgin of St. Sixtus may invite and receive the 
worship of the connoisseur ; but the long gaze of ecstasy, the 
sigh of passion, are reserved for the dingy Madonna, huddled 
in brocade and garlanded with tinsel. 


Catania, in Sicily. 

The main interest of Catania is not antiquarian; it is before 
all things the city of lava, the city at the foot of AZtna. The 
one object which, in a cursory view of the modern-looking 
town, carries us back to any of the great times of Sicilian 
history is the fragment of the Norman or Saracenic minster, 
the three black apses of Count Roger. Catania has no 
Hellenic temples like Syracuse, no Medizval palaces like 
Palermo. The Greek city has vanished; so has the Saracen 
city; so has the Norman city, all but that one ecclesiastical 
fragment and that castle of Frederick II. which does not show 
itself as we pass through the chief streets of the modern 
town. The lava has covered a considerable part of the once 
habitable city; it has choked up the haven where Magéon dis- 
played the trophies of Phoenician victory, and into which 
Pyrrhos sailed in triumph, greeted with rejoicings and golden 
crowns as the deliverer of Greek and Italian alike from the 
Phoenician yoke. Small indeed is now the haven of Catania, 
but except where the lava has ruled otherwise, the extent of 
the city has not very greatly changed in Roman, Medizeval and 
modern times. Grass grows in some of the streets, but there are 
no visibly forsaken ancient quarters, as at Rome and Syracuse, 
nor has the modern town so greatly outstripped the ancient 
boundaries as in many other cities. We may fairly say, as we 
walk through modern Catania, that Roman Catina is still 
there below the ground. And, indeed, a little search will show 
that a good deal of Roman Catina is left above ground 
also. The city is positively rich in remains of that one age, 
her Roman colonial age. Only there is no one object to stand 
out and give a character to everything, like the theatres of 
Tauromenion and of Orange. And yet, in one way of looking 
at it, Catania is rich, above almost all other cities, in this 
particular article of theatres. Arles has its theatre and amphi- 
theatre far outshining their Catanian rivals, but Catania has 
further, what Arles cannot boast, its lesser theatre, its Odeion‘ 
hard by the greater. Now it is in the theatres that we are to 
seek, if anywhere, for remains of the Greek city. And as we 
stand in the Catanian theatre we would, of course, gladly 
believe that these are the very seats on which the hearers of 
Alkibiadés sat. But it is unlikely that any building can have 
stood through the eruption of BC 123, and nothing is more 
certain than that all the architectural features of the building 
are of Roman work. Still, there is no reasonable ground for 


from Hellenic times. Professor Holm rules in favour of the 
antiquity of the lava-wrought watercourse at the bottom of the 
seats. We may say the same of the Odeion beside the theatre. 
It stands a precious fragment, though in its present state a 
little hard to examine, and by it lies a vast fragment of itself, 
a mighty mass of Roman masonry blown up by a private 
possessor whose tale Professor Holm has not failed to put on 
record. 
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The Diisseldorf School of Painting. 

There is scarcely a painter of note, hardly a phase—whether 
‘Christian and spiritual, or realistic and naturalistic—in the 
history of modern German art which has not been more or less 
intimately connected with Diisseldorf. The great Cornelius— 
termed by some the Goethe of the art of painting—was born at 
Diisseldorf, and to Cornelius, a man conspicuous from his 
youth up for large comprehensive intellect, the Academy of 


Diisseldorf owed its resuscitation, and art in general that signal | 


revival of which Munich, Berlin and other chief cities give 
signs in our times. This giant, the Michel Angelo of Germany, 
gathered around him a compact band of scholars, ardent as 
himself for the revival of fresco-painting. The new school 
received timely encouragement from King Ludwig in a.com- 
mission to decorate the then recently erected Glyptothek in 
Munich. The cartoons for this arduous work were prepared 
during the winter months in Diisseldorf,:and. then when 
summer came masters and pupils went to the Bavarian capital 
to carry out the frescoes In like manner at Coblenz, Bonn 
and the Castle of Heltorf, “monumental art” got a fair start; 
thus the Italian method of fresco-painting learnt by Cornelius, 
Schadow, Veit and Overbeck, in Rome, having been trans- 
planted to Diisseldorf, took root throughout Germany. Yet it 
was not without difficulty that the young school of Diisseldorf 
struggled into life and paid its way. The fame of the Academy 
became so great that pupils flocked in from all parts, but 
success brought with it perplexity. Genius became in excess 
of the demand, the market was overstocked. The secret had 
been discovered whereby high art could be manufactured 
wholesale, and yet for the commodity when produced no pur- 
chasers were forthcoming. Fortunately King Ludwig was 
ready for the rescue. Moreover, the emergency called into 
existence the famed “ Kunstverein fiir die Rheinlande und 
Westphalen,” an art-union localised within the Academy, with 
the express purpose of subsidising works which proved in 
advance of public taste. It is interesting to know that this 
Kunstverein on its twenty-first anniversary was able to 
announce that, in addition to 909 great and small pictures dis- 
tributed by lottery, it had been the means of securing to 
churches both Protestant and Romish, to museums and public 
buildings, twenty-seven altar-pieces and eleven large oil- 
pictures Among the works thus fostered are the famous 
frescoes from the history of Charlemagne in Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
also may be mentioned a masterpiece by Overbeck now in 
Cologne Cathedral ; likewise Professor Keller’s engraving—the 
largest in line ever executed—of Raphael’s Dzsputa. 
Diisseldorf, indeed, has long been a chief centre for the publi- 
cation of religious prints engraved from pictures by the best 
known painters in the Diisseldorf “ Christian school.” Such 
are among the means taken to educate the people of Germany 
up to the standard of high art. In fact Diisseldorf does as 
much for religious art in a twelvemonth as London in a century. 


Building Easements in Roman Law. 


A summary remedy provided by the edict against a person 
who was making an opus novum was known as operis novi 
nuntiatio. An opus novum consisted in either adding some- 
thing in the way of building or taking away something so as to 
alter the appearance of a thing. The object of the nuntiatio 
was either the maintenance ofa right, or to prevent damage 
or to protect the public interest. The owner of the property 
which was threatened: with damage by the opus novum or he 
who had an easement in such property had the jus nunciandi, 
Nuntiatio consisted in protesting against and forbidding the 
progress of the opus novum on the spot where the work was 
proceeding and in the presence of the owner or of some person 
who was there present on his account. The nuntiatio did not 
require any application to or interference on the part of the 
pretor.: It was a rule of law that the nuntiatio must take place 
before the work was completed ; after it was completed the 
operis novi nuntiatio had no effect, and redress could only be 
obtained by the interdict quod vi aut clam. If the opus novum 
consisted in building on the complainant’s ground or inserting 
or causing anything to project into his premises, it was better to 
apply at once to the prztor or to prevent it per manum ; that 
is, as it is explained, “ jactu lapilli,” which was a symbol of the 
use of force for self-protection. The edict declared that after 
a nuntiatio nothing should be done until the nuntiatio was 
declared illegal or a security was given. If the person to whom 


the notice was given persevered, even if he had a right to do. 


what he was doing, yet as he was acting against the prztor’s 
edict he might be compelled to undo what he had done. By 
the nuntiatio the parties were brought within the jurisdiction 
of the pretor. In cases where there was danger from the 
interruption of the work, or the person who was makiny the 
opus novum denied the right of the nuntians, he was allowed 
to go on upon giving a cautio or security for demolition or 
restoration in case the law was against him. When the cautio 
was given or the nuntians waived it the party was entitled to an 
interdictum prohibitorium for his protection in prosecuting the 
work. The effect of the nuntiatio ceased when the cautio was 


pronouncement on the subject.—Yours truly, 


given, when the nuntians died, when he alienated the property 
in respect of which he claimed the jus nuntiandi, or when the 
preetor permitted the work'to goon. © © Pimeilinst 


Registration and the Institute Election. 


SIR,—I had little idea when, at the request of others, I took’ 
up this question, that it would lead to so much correspondence, 


and, in two or three instances, so much resentment. But this — 
I shall in a measure disregard. I am dealing with a public 
question, affecting not only the vital interests of our profession, 
but also those of the public at large. I contend that we have 
a right to know the views of every candidate for a representa- 
tive’ position before we cast our vote, and from that I shall not 
swerve. I hold out no threats; I don’t say who I shall vote 
for. I claim my right to exercise the ballot that is given to 
us under the constitution of the R.I.B.A., after I have ascer-. 
tained the attitude assumed by each candidate for my suffrage. 
I will do my best to place other members in the same position 
In regard to facts before they give their votes, but without 
indicating any preferences, as my desire is that all may cast 
their ballot as they please, after a proper disclosure of the 
facts. This circular might not possibly have been issued but 
for the letters of Messrs. Griining and Carée. After that I had 
no choice, and so beg now to give the correspondence up to 
date. is is 
In consequence of the volume of inquiry I have had as to’ 
how other candidates for the Council would act on the registra- ' 
tion question, I issued my circular letter of the 19th, and to 


this I have received the replies which are given below.— Yours 
faithfully, 


SILVANUS TREVAIL, 
Palace Chambers, Westminster, S W.: ‘ 
May 25, 1903. 


(Copy of circular letter sent to each nominee for the Council.) 
R.1.B.A. ELECTIONS. acy < 
Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. : May 19, 1903. — 
Dear Sir,—I observe by the list issued by the Secretary 
that you have been nominated for the Council. oe 
Before filling up and returning my voting paper I shall be 
glad if you will kindly inform me whether you are in favour of 
the statutory registration of duly qualified architects or not? 

I enclose a stamped addressed envelope for reply.—Yours 
faithfully, (Signed) SILVANUS TREVAIL, 


i 


6 Montagu Place, Baker Street, London, W.: 

May 20, 1903. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to yours of yesterday’s date, I write to 
say that I am in favour of the statutory registration of duly 
qualified architects if the measure is undertaken by the 
Institute.—Yours faithfully, ARTHUR C, BLOMFIELD. | 
To Silvanus Trevail, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. ; 


3 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, London, W.C. : ; 

May 20, 1903. 
Dear Sir,—In reply to your inquiry of yesterday’s date. _ 
My attitude with regard to statutory registration would 
depend entirely upon the details of any proposal which might 
be brought forward, and especially as to what is intended by’ 
the words “ duly qualified.” a. a 
In any case I can see no objection to the principle of 
registration, though I conceive the difficulties of framing 2 
satisfactory scheme to be very great. I am disposed to think’ 
that the time has come for the Institute to make a definite 
JOHN W. SIMPSON. — 
Silvanus Trevail, Esq, F.R.I.B.A, a: 
Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 


11 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. (and Bancroft, Hitchin) : 
May 20, 1903. 
Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of yesterday’s date, I am 
of opinion that no one should be allowed to practise as an 
architect without a Government diploma.—Yours faithfully, — 
S. B. RUSSELL. 
Silvanus Trevail, Esq. 
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4 Adam Street, Adelphi, London: May 2c,.1903. 
Dear Sir,—In answer to your letter, I have in the past been 
more or less opposed to a measure for the statutory registration 
of architects, largely because I have been of opinion that such 
a measure would not be of real use. 
- However, my-friend Mr. Cross and others with whom I am 
_ working for a common policy are very much in favour of 
registration, and I have therefore undertaken to sink’ my 
objections (such as they are) and work with them in this 
particular too —Yours faithfully, HERBERT W. WILLS. 
Silvanus Trevail, Esq. 
I Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.: 
May 20, 1903. 
Dear Sir,—I do not think you would consider that I was in 
. sympathy with your views on registration.— Yours faithfully, 
S. Trevail, Esq. F. W. LANCHESTER. 


18 Maddox Street, W.: May 20, 1903. 
In reply to Mr. Trevail’s inquiry, Mr. Ernest George begs 
to say that he is decidedly opposed to the scheme of statutory 
registration. 


44 Parliament Street, Nottingham : May 20, 1993. 
Dear Sir,—In answer to your letter of the roth inst, I 
desire to inform you that I am strongly in favour of the 
Statutory registration of qualified architects.—Yours faithfully, 
A. W. BREWILL, 
To Silvanus Trevail, Esq., 
Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 


6 Princess Street, Manchester : May 20, 1903. 
Dear Sir,—Replying to your favour of May 19, I think you 
‘know I am not only in favour of statutory registration but also 
competition reform —Yours very truly, CHAS, HEATHCOTE. 
Silvanus Trevail, Esq. 


58 Conduit Street, Regent Street, W.: May 20, 1903. 
Dear Sir,—I am heartily in favour of the statutory registra- 
tion of architects.—Yours faithfully, ALFRED W. S. CRoss. 
Silvanus Trevail, F.R.I.B.A. 


11 Dowgate Hill, Cannon Street, London, E.C.: 
May 20, 1903. 

Dear Mr. Trevail,—In reply to your letter, you will 
temember that we discussed the question of statutory registra- 
tion the other night, and until I ‘see the Bill proposed to be 
introduced it is impossible for me to express an opinion beyond 
‘this, that if every person who now* dubs “ Architect” after his 
‘name is to be placed on the register, as was the case with 
dentists before they got their charter, I could not support jit.— 
‘Yours faithfully, J..DouGLass MATHEWS. 

Silvanus Trevail, Esq., 
Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 


3 Scroope Terrace, Cambridge: May 21, 1903. 


Dear Sir,—I am afraid that we are not agreed on regi- 


$tration question. 
I cannot vote for you, so pray do not vote for me.—Yours 
truly, W. M. FAWCETT. 
S. Trevail, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 


180 New Bond Street, London, W.: May 21, 1993. 


Dear Sir,—Replying to your note of the 19th inst., my mind. 


is perfectly open on the subject you mention.—I am, yours very 
truly, WM. FLOCKHART. 
Silvanus Trevail, Esq., F.R I.B.A. 


29 New Bridge Street, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. : 
May 21, 1903. 
_ Dear Sir,—In answer to your inquiry of rgth instant, I 
am decidedly in favour of the statutory registration of duly 
qualified architects.—Yours faithfully, F. R. FARROW. 
_ Silvanus Trevail, Esq. 


|: 7 Dawson Street, Dublin: May 21, 1903. 

Dear Sir,—Referring to your circular of the 19th, I am in 
favour of the statutory registration of duly qualified architects 
‘as a general principle. The want of a clear definition of what 
‘an architect is is greatly felt in Ireland, especially in relation 
‘to appointments by local councils under the control of the 
| Local Government Board. I have already expressed my views 
‘on this matter in response to a previous circular, and reserve 
‘my right to keep an open mind on the question until the pro- 
‘Visions are more clearly defined.—I am, yours faithfully, 

MART G. C. ASHLIN, F.R.I.B.A., R.H.A. 
Silvanus Trevail, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 


* This is strictly provided against by the Bill now before 
‘Parliament.—S.T. 


May 21, 1903. 

Dear Sit,—During eleven consecutive sessions of the 
R.I.B A. I have occupied a seat on the Council, and I have 
done so in an entirely independent attitude. If therefore I 
decline to give you a definite answer to the question which you 
have every right to ask, it is neither out of discourtesy to your- 
self nor from lack of interest in any matter that concerns the 
welfare of our Institute and our profession, My feeling on 
such questions is that our elections not being Parliamentary 
elections on party lines, there is happily no reason for candi- 
dates to pledge themselves unalterably to the views of any 
body of constituents. In other words, I have preferred to feel, 
when elected, that I was at liberty both to use my own judg- 
ment and to listen to the reasonable arguments of those with 
whom. I may not hitherto have agreed. 

But that you may not consider me altogether incapable of 
an opinion in the present matter, I may inform you that I have 
no sympathy with any Registration Bill hitherto drafted and 
no personal wish to be a registered architect.—I am, dear Sir, 
yours faithfully, PAUL WATERHOUSE. ' 

To Silvanus Trevail, Esq. 


| 20 New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, W. 


St. John Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne (and Bishop 
Auckland): May 21, 1903. 

Dear Sir,—Thanks for your letter of the roth inst. I am 
in favour of the statutory registration of duly qualified archi- 
tects, but think it should be carried through by the Institute. 
If elected on the Council I shall be pleased to support you in 
your efforts to bring this about. The matter has not been 
officially brought before the Northern Architectural Association 
Council, but from conversations I have had with several of the 
members of that body, I find they share my views.—Believe 
me, yours faithfully, J. W. TAYLOR. 

Silvanus Trevail, Esq., F.R.I B.A. 


25 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C.: 
May 21, 1903. 

Sir,—I have duly received yours of the 19th inst., from 
which I understand that I shall not have the benefit of your 
support at the coming election unless I at once state whether 
or not I am in favour of the statutory registration of duly 
qualified architects. . 

Under no circumstances should I commit myself to any 
such statement without the fullest and most careful considera- 
tion, and I feel bound to observe also that in no case would 
associate myself with any party canvassing for election (in 
itself, as-I think, a most undesirable proceeding) whose methods 
were similar to those adopted by you, and which I consider 
to be detrimental to the character of any member of an 
honourable profession. , 

I hold myself at liberty to make any use I may think fit of 
this correspondence.—I am, your obedient servant, 

Silvanus Trevail, Esq. Epw. A, GRUNING, 


(Copy.) 
STATUTORY REGISTRATION OF QUALIFIED ARCHITECTS. | 
Palace Chambers, S.W.: May 22, 1903.", 

Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your favour of 
the 21st inst. 

There is nothing in my letter of the 19th inst. indicating 
that I should withhold my vote from any honourable, straight- 
forward opponent, and you will perhaps, on reflection, pardon 
me if I take the liberty to say that you are not quite justified in 
making the inference you do in the first paragraph of your 
letter. It is not always wise to jump hastily at conclusions. 

I submit, sir, in all humility, that you have no right to 
charge me with “canvassing.” To state definitely and 
decisively one’s views upon a question which the majority of 
the profession believe to be of vital consequence, not only to 
themselves but to the public at large, and to say to each 
member of the Institute, if you agree with my views on this 
question, then vote for me, but if you do not, then vote 
against me—is one thing; but to “canvass,” in the objection- 
able sense of the term, is quite another. 

Unless there be a declaration of views on both sides how 
can any council call itself representative? And which is the 
more derogatory to an honourable profession—for a would-be 
representative to give his views openly ard frankly before an 
election and take his chances upon them for what they are 
worth, or to withhold his views until the election is over, and 
then to act in direct opposition to what he knows to be the 
wishes of the majority of his constituents ? 

To be fair in this correspondence you will, of course, give 


| me a straightforward reply to this question. 


I thank you for the expression of your opinion as to what is 
detrimental, and what is not, to the character of members 
of an honourable profession. You are entitled to your views 

' upon this subject, as I am entitled to mine, and it will be for 
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the majority of the members of the Institute to say which view 
they prefer and support. My only regret is that the voting 
papers will have been mostly returned before your views can 
have been known. 

Like yourself, I not only hold myself at liberty “to make 
any use I may think fit ofthis correspondence,” but I shall take 
steps at once to publish it, not in ill temper or bad feeling, but 
in what I believe to be the best interests of the profession and 
the Institute.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

SILVANUS TREVAIL. 

To Edward A. Griining, Esq, F.S.I., F.R.I.BA., &c., 

25 Gresham House, E.C. 


8A Whitehall Place, London, S.W.: May 20, 1903. 

Sir,—It seems to me that your proceedings in reference to 
your candidature for election upon the R1I.B.A. Council are 
not such as to entitle you to any reply to your letter of 
May 19, 1903. 

To me they appear to be wholly derogatory to membersh‘p 
of an honourable profession, andJ reserve to myself the right 
to make such use as I may think fit of your letter and my 
reply.—I am, yours truly, W. D. CAROE. 

S. Trevail, Esq. 


(Copy. ) 
STATUTORY REGISTRATION, 
Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W: May 22, 1903. 


Sir,—I am much surprised at the discourteous tone of your | 


letter. I shall be glad if you will kindly explain wherein “ my 
proceedings have been wholly derogatory to membership of an 
honourable profession,’ or to withdraw such an offensive 
allusion. I contend most respectfully that I or any other 
member of the RI.B.A. have a perfect right if we please to 
bring to the front any question that we either rightfully or 
mistakenly believe to be of vital consequence to the profession, 
and to take all legitimate and fair means of doing so. How is 
the general body of the membership of the Institute to know 
who they wish to vote for unless the views of those nominated 
for the Council are expressed, and how can the latter claim to 
be representative without this? The question of registration 
is not a personal matter to show temper and spite upon, but 
one vitally affecting the interests of the general public, as well 
as those of the profession to which we belong. If you allow 
your name to appear as one of my would-be representatives on the 
Council I maintain that I have the right to ask you what your 
views are upon an all-important question before 1 entrust you 
with my franchise, I desire your reply to this, and, like you, 
claim the right of making what use of the correspondence that 
I think proper.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
SILVANUS TREVAIL. 
To Wm. D. CarGe, Esq,, M.A., F.S.A, F.R.LBA., &c, 
8A Whitehall Place, S,W. 


243 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow: May 22, 1903. 
Dear Sir,— Yours received on my return this morning. I 
am in favour of architects being duly qualified and registered, 
and wish I could see and devise some way in which it could be 
done.— Yours truly, HoRATIO K. BROMHEAD. 
Silvanus Trevail, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 
Leicester: May 23, 1903. 
Dear Sir,—I have a perfectly open mind on the question of 
the registration of architects, but honestly 1 am not yet con- 
vinced.— Yours truly, ARTHUR WAKERLEY. 
Silvanus Trevail, Esq, F.R.I.BA,, 
Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 


46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. : 
May 22, 1903. 

Dear Sir,—As I read the paper on the “ Statutory Educa- 
tion of Architects” which originated the recent movement, 
assisted in drafting the present Bill, and have never lost a 
fitting opportunity of advocating my views on this subject, both 
at the R.I.B.A. and the Architectural Association, as well as in 
public, you will need no further evidence of my attachment to 
the idea.— Yours faithfully, W. H. SETH-SMITH. 

Silvanus Trevail, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 


6 Millstone Lane, Leicester: May 23, 1903. 
Dear Sir,—I am in favour of registration, but I consider 
that the R.I.B.A. is the only body who ought to promote a 
Bill upon such a matter.—Yours faithfully, 
Silvanus Trevail, Esq. S. PERKINS PICK. 


35 Park Street, Bristol : May 23, 1903. 
Dear Sir,—In reply to your inquiry, may I say that the 
statutory registration of architects, qualified on examination, 
appears to meto be desirable, and I should probably giveany vote 


I might have in its favour should the question be entertained by 
the Institute.— Yours very truly, JOSEPH Woop. 
Silvanus Trevail, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 


Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff: May 23, 1903. 
Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 19th inst., I beg to. 
say that I am in favour of the statutory registration of all dul 
qualified architects.—Yours faithfully, _DAVID MORGAN. 
Silvanus Trevail, Esq., Westminster. 


The other gentlemen nominated have made no reply.—S.T. 


GENERAL. 


_& Memorial Statue of Charles Sellier, the Lorraine 
painter, was unveiled last week at Nancy. The sculptor was 
M. Finot. Us 


The London County Council have decided that the 
elevations of the new buildings in the Strand, Aldwych and 
Kingsway must be “such as the Council shall approve as 
worthy of the position.” 

A Hostel is proposed to be established in Paris for the 
benefit of Russian students of art. The chief feature wiil be a 
large atelier to be used as a studio, a meeting-place and an 
exhibition gallery. , 

The First Commissioner of Works has stated that when 
the sanitary works now in progress at the Palace of Holyrood 
are completed it will be a suitable residence for the Sovereign 
on any future visit to Edinburgh. i; 

A Circular has been issued by the Irish branch of the 
Surveyors’ Institution drawing attention to the extremely 
critical position in which the Irish land agents will be placed 
when the Irish Land Bill now before Parliament comes into 
operation. It is pointed out that one result of the measure 
will be the extinction of the land agents’ profession and their 
consequent financial loss, which in many cases will amount to 
ruin, and this through no fault of their own ; indeed, the more 
actively they assist the working of the Act the sooner their 
extinction will occur. } 

™M. Paul Soyer, a French painter, died last week. He 
was a native of Paris and studied under Cogniet. He devoted 
himself to scenes from the life of rustics and labourers. One of 
his principal works was The lronworkers’ Strike, which was 
suggested by a poem by M. Coppée. 

The Late Professor Roger Smith has left property which 
has been valued at 6,741/. : 

Mr. John Wheeler, builder, of Wantage, who was often 
employed by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, has died in his — 
eightieth year. He restored about sixty churches. i 

The Phoenix Park, Dublin, is not called after the fabulous 
bird, for the name is derived from an Irish phrase expressive of 
clear water. When the Earl of Chesterfield was the Lord- 
Lieutenant in the eighteenth century he set up a column sur- 
mounted by a gilded figure of the phoenix. As it is supposed — 
to be an obstruction an effort is being made to have the column 
removed. 

Mr. F. W. Ruckstubl, the New York sculptor, is engaged 
upon the model for a colossal “ National Peace Monument.” 
Two and a half million dollars have been privately subscribed 
for the monument, which will -be erected on the bank of the 
Hudson river. Its main feature will be an Ionic columi! 
600 feet high, resting upon a two-storey building, which in its 
turn stands upon a platform 300 feet square. On the top af 
the column a glass globe, 4o feet in diameter, will serve the 
purpose of a lighthouse. A 

The Estate of the late Mr. A. Marcet, of Greenhithe, 
has been proved at 87,3382. 16s. = 

An Innovation will be introduced at the ceremony of 
laying the foundation-stone of the Carnegie Library, Hartle- 
pool. The Patent Victoria Stone Company, Ltd., are supply- 
ing their material for the building. The foundation-stone wi 
also be a specimen of Patent Victoria Stone, and there is no 
doubt it will be found in good condition should a search be 
necessary at a remote time. i 

A Site has now been fixed upon for another Glasgow public. 
library for Bridgeton and Calton districts. The architectural 


‘assessor is Mr. Horatio K. Bromhead, F.R.I.B.A., the president 


of the Glasgow Institute of Architects. At his suggestion the 
Corporation have added premiums of 50/., 30/. and 25/. for the 
best designs in the competition, This will be the sixth district 
library in Glasgow with Mr. Bromhead as architectural assessor. 

The Northern Architectural Association will hold @ 
meeting on Wednesday next, June 3, when the Consett Irom 
Company’s works will be visited. 4 

A Series of water-colour drawings of the inundated 
temples of Philz and of other parts of Egypt, by Fredk. F. 
Ogilvie, will be exhibited at the Modern Gallery, 175 Bond 
Street, during June. The private view takes place on Saturday, 
June 6. = 
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| Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. .Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,”. Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. ; 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


———— 


TENDERS, ETC. 


| -*y* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 


_ erected in Croydon. 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


_ BRIDLINGTON.—June 19.—Schemes are invited for provid- 
ing the village of Flamborough (1,0:0 inhabitants) with an 
efficient supply of water. Mr. John B. Simpson, clerk, Rural 
District Council, Bridlington. 

CROYDON.—June 9.—Competitive designs and estimates 
are invited for a children’s home and two relief stations to be 
A premium of £15 15s is offered for the 


best design for the children’s home and fro ros for the 


_ second best, and a premium of £to 1os. is offered for the best 


designs for the two relief stations. Mr. Harry List, clerk, 
Union Offices, Mayday Road, Thornton Heath. 

__ IRELAND.—June 18.—The Trustees of the Limerick free 
library and museum invite designs from architects in inde- 
pendent practice for the proposed Carnegie library and museum 


_ to be built in the People’s Park, Limerick. Prizes of 752. and 


ee 


. 


_MANGERS, 


25/. respectively will be awarded to the designs placed first and 
second in the competition. Mr. W. M. Nolan, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Limerick. 

- POPLAR.—June 23. —Competitive designs are invited for a 
‘public library to be erected in Cubitt Town, Poplar, E <A 
premium of 75/. is offered for the design accepted by the 
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Council, which will be deducted from the architect’s com- 
mission should he be employed as architect in the execution of 
the work. Mr. Leonard Potts, town clerk, High Street, 
Poplar. 

SCOTLAND.—June 13.—Competitive plans are invited for 
the formation and laying-out of ground for new cemetery at 
Wellhall, extending to about 9} acres. Mr. A. L, Smith, 
25 Duke Street, Hamilton 

TAUNTON.—July 20.—Competitive designs are invited fora 
library building to be erected in Corporation Street, at a cost 
not exceéding 5,c02/. inclusive. Premiums of 302, 2c/ and 
1o¢. will be awarded for designs adjudged of sufficient merit, 
and placed first, second and third in order respectively. Mr. 
George H. Kite, town clerk, Municipal Buildings, Taunton. 

WALES.—June 2.—A premium of 2e/. is offered for the 
best plan and design for a library at Abergavenny, Monmouth- 
shire. Mr. E. H. Restall, librarian. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALTRINCHAM.—June 10.—For additions and alterations to 
the county police station at Altrincham, Cheshire. Mr. H, 
Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

BARNES.—June 12 —For the erection of four shops, High 
Street, Barnes. Messrs. F. & W. Stocker, architects, go and 91 
Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 

BARNSTAPLE.—June 2.—For the erection of a residence on 
an estate adjoining the Tawton Road. Mr. W. C. Oliver, 
architect, Barnstaple. 


BostoNn.—June 3.—For the erection of a villa to be built at 
Bicker, near Donnington and Boston, Lincs. Mr. H. Kidd, 
Kirton. 

BRADFORD.—Jvune 3 —For the erection of sixty-six work- 
men’s dwellings at Faxfleet Street, West Bowling. Mr. 
F, E P. Edwards, city architect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery 
Street, Bradford. 

BRIXHAM.—June 16.—For rebuilding the Buller’s Arms 
inn, at Brixham, Devon. Mr. Fred Wm. Vanstone, architect, 
Palace Chambers, Paignton. 

BURNLEY,—June 6.—For the erection of laundry and 
workshops. Messrs. Keighley, architects, Nicholas Street 
Burnley. 

BURSLEM.—June 9.—For the erection of a branch post- 
office at Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent. Bills of quantities and 
forms of tender may be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

CAMBORNE.—June 12.—For the erection of two dwelling- 
houses of six rooms éach at Penponds, Camborne, Cornwall. 
Mr. W. Raven, Praze, Crowan. 

CARLISLE.—June 5.—For the rebuilding of retaining sea- 
wall in concrete, and alternatively in rubble, at Castletown, 
Rockliffe. Mr. John William Kirsopp, highway surveyor, 
18 Hart Street, Carlisle. 

CARLISLE.—June 8.—For alterations to 7 Victoria Place. 
Mr. Joseph Graham, architect, Bank Chambers, Bank Street, 
Carlisle: 

CHICHESTER.—For repairs to the spire and tower of the 
parish church, Bosham, near Chichester. Messrs. Colson, 
Farrow & Nisbett, architects, 45 Jewry Street, Winchester 

CLEETHORPES —June 3.—For the erection of Council 
offices, Cleethorpes, near Grimsby. Mr. Herbert C. Scaping, 
architect, Court Chambers, Grimsby. 

COPMANTHORPS —June 3.—For the erection of station 
buildings, warehouses and weigh offices at Copmanthorpe, 
Bolton Percy and Ulleskelf, for the North-Eastern Railway 
Co. Mr. William Bell, the company’s architect, York. 


ACTURERS. 
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DEVONPORT.—June 6.—For the erection of a farmhouse at 
Torpoint, on the Antony Estate. Mr. W. j. Carder, architect, 
8 Athenzeum Terrace, Plymouth. 


DUBLIN.—June 8.—For the erection of two platelayers’ 
cottages near Beauparc, and three platelayers’ cottages at 
Killester, near Ralleny, for the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany (Ireland) Mr. T. Morrison, secretary, Amiens Street 
Terminus, Dublin. 


East ARDSLEY —June 11.—For the erection of branch 
store and house at East Ardsley, Yorks. Messrs. R. Castle & 
Son, architects, London City and Midland Bank Chambers, 
Cleckheaton. 


EYEMOUTH.—June 8 —For 
Eyemouth (Berwickshire) public school. 
Parish Council Office. 


FINCHLEY.—June 2.-—For the erection of a sorting office at 
Church End for the Commissioners of HM. Works and 
Public Buildings. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


FOLESHILL.—June 1.—For alterations and additions at 
Foxford Board schools, Foleshill, near Coventry. Mr. T. F. 
Tickner, architect, High Street Chambers, Coventry. 


GORRON.—June 6.—For the erection of a bullocks’ house, 
with barn over, and a root-house, at Treveage farm, close to 
Gorron Haven, Gorron, Cornwall. Mr. F. C. Jury, architect, 
St. Austell. 


GRIMSBY.—June 4.—For the erection of lavatory at town 
hall. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, borough surveyor, Town Hall 
Square, Grimsby. 

HALIFAX —June 3.—For the erection of four shops, paper 
warehouse, stable, &c, Horton Street, Halifax. Messrs. 
Walsh & Nicholas, architects, Museum Chambers, Halifax. 


HANWELL.—June 2—For the erection of a sorting office. 
Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works. 


HOLBEACH —June 9.—For additions to the MHolbeach 
Union infirmary. Mr. F. Burdett Ward, architect, 7 York 
Row, Wisbech, Lincs. 


HORNSEY —June 8.—For the erection of workmen’s 
dwellings (140 houses) in Hawthorn and Beechwood Roads. 
Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, engineer to the Urban District Council, 
99 Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 


the erection of latrines at 
Mr. J. Donaldson, 


HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING.—June 20.—For the erection of a 
‘Vesleyan minister’s house, Houghton-le-Spring, Durham. Mr, 
J. P. Tulip, 6 William Street, Houghton-le-Spring, RS O. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—June 3.—For the erection of a dwelling- 
house in Wentworth Street. Mr J. Berry, architect, 3 Market 
Place, Huddersfield. 

HuLu.—For the erection of St. Patrick’s Church, Spring 
Street. Messrs. Brodrick, Lowther & Walker, architects, 
77 Lowgate, Hull. 

IRELAND —For the erection of shops and stores in Main 
Street, Bangor. 
Bangor. 

IRELAND.—June 1.—For the erection of fifteen cottages in 
Nicholas Street, Limerick. Mr. John F. Power, Carr Street. 
Limerick. 

IRELAND.—June 2.—For rearranging sewerage system of 
the central block of the Sligo District lunatic asylum and 
repairing roofs of the kitchen and old dining-hall of the asylum. 
Messrs. Kaye, Parry & Ross, architects, 63 Dawson Street, 
Dublin. 

IRELAND. — June 5.— For the erection of a maternity 
hospital in the Cork workhouse. Mr. John Cotter, clerk to 
Guardians. 


Messrs. J. T. Brice & Son, auctioneers, — 


IRELAND.—June 10.—For the erection of a house on main — 


street, Derrygonnelly. Mr. D. Elliott, Derrygonnelly. 

ISLINGTON —June 9.—For brick paving to the floor of the 
public washhouse at the Hornsey Road baths. Mr. J. Patten 
Barber, Town Hall, Upper Street, Islington, N. 

LEEDS.—June 9.—For the erection of boiler-house and 
engine-room at the New Wortley gasworks. Mr. R. H. 
Townsley, general manager, Gas Offices, Municpal Buildings, 
Leeds. 

LITTLEBOROUGH.—June 9.—For the erection of a rubble 
retaining wall on the Halifax main road, Littleborough, Lancs, 
Mr. W. H_ Schofield, surveyor, County Offices, Preston. 

LITTLE BROUGHTON.—June 4—For the erection of two 
dwelling-houses at Little Broughton, Cumberland, Mr. John 
Goodfellow, Broughton. 

LONDON.—June 9.—For the erection of workshops at the 
new savings bank, West Kensington. Mr. J. Wager, H M. 
Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

LONDON —June 23,-—For the erection of the second por- 
tion of the new car-sheds at Clapham, S.W, including about 
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4oo tons of steel stanchions, girders and roofwork, for the 

Particulars at the Architect’s Depart- 

ment (Highways Section), 19 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
LONDON.—June 24.—For widening and enlargement of 


Victoria station, for the London, Brighton and South Coast 
Mr. J. J. Brewer, secretary, London 


London County Council. 


Railway Company. 
Bridge Terminus, S.E. 


MACCLESFIELD —June 1.—For the erection of a laundry, 
chimney-shaft and lavatory accommodation at the workhouse. 
Messrs. Whittaker & Bradburn, architects, 19 King Edward 


Street, Macclesfield ; 


MAIDENHEAD —June 12.—For the extension 0 


station buildings in Braywick Road 


borough surveyor, Guildhall, Maidenhead. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—For the erection of St. Mary’s Catholic 
church, Grangetown, near Middlesbrough. Messrs. Brodrick, 
Lowther & Walker, architects, 77 Lowgate, Hull. 


MILNSBRIDGE.—June 4.—For the erection of a residence 


conveniences, &c. M 
House, Ramsgate. 


REDcCAR.—For alt 


Gas Company. 
Middlesbrough. 


Hall, Redhill. 
Street, Brighton. 


Swinton, 


f the eeatral 


Mr. Percy Johns, 


r. E. B. Sharpley, town clerk, Albion 


erations and additions to offices and 


manager’s dwelling-house, West Dyke Road, Redcar, for the 
Messrs. Moore & Archibald, 27 Albert Road, 


REDHILL.—-For the erection of an east wing to the Market 
Messrs. Clayton & Black, architects, 152 North 


2 


ROTHERHAM.—June 3—For the erection of an hotel at 
near Rotherham. 
11 Westgate, Rotherham. 
St. MARYLEBONE.—June 10 —For the erection of a block 
of tenement dwellings in John Street, Edgware Road. 


Mr. H. L_ Tacon, architect, 


Mr. 


Harry B. Measures, architect, 16 Great George Street, West- 


minster, S.W. 
SCOTLAND —June 
Blackhills-of Dalvey. 


SCOTLAND ---June 


in Morley Lane, Milnsbridge, Yorks. Mr. Arthur Shaw, 
architect, Golcar. byre and men’s room 
MorieyY.—June 4.—For alterations to smith’s shop, | roofing byre at Balqua 


Dartmouth Arms, Morley, Yorks. 
Street. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—June 3.—For the erection of sub- 
station buildings at Pandon Dene, Cullercoats, Benton and 
Kenton, in connection with electrification of branch railways, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. 
Mr. William Bell, the company’s architect, Central Station, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


NEWTON ABBOT.—June 6.—For the erection of ten cottages 
at Salem Place, Wolborough Street, Newton Abbot, Devon. 
Messrs. Segar & Stooke, architects, Newton Abbot. 

PRESTON.—June 10.—For the erection of an_ isolation 
cottage (Contract No. 24) at the Preston and County of 
Lancaster Queen Victoria Royal Infirmary. Mr. F. E. Dixon, 


architect, 49 Lune Street. 


PONTEFRACT.—June 9.—-For the erection of Wesleyan 
church (with tower) and Sunday-schools at Purston, near 
Messrs. Garside & Pennington, architects, Ponte- 


Pontefract. 
fract. 


RAMSGATE —June 3 —For the erection of superstructure 


Mr. W. H. Smith, Church 


SCOTLAND.—June 


ditions and form of c 


SCOTLAND.—June 


dation at Craiglockhart poorhouse, Edinburgh. 


1.—For additions to farm buildings at 
Mr. Peter Fulton, architect, Forres. 


3.—For the erection of a dwelling-house 


at Druidsfield, two cottar houses on the farm of Whiteside, 


on the farm of Redhouse, and for re- 
barn. Messrs Alexander Stronach, jur., 


& Son, advocates, 20 Belmont Street, Aberdeen. 


8.—For the erection of a post office at 


Musselburgh. Drawings, specification and a copy of the con- 


ontract may be seen at H.M. Office of 


Works, 3 Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 


13.—For additional hospital accommo- 
Mr. And. 


Ferrier, clerk, Parish Council Chambers, Castle Terrace, 


Edinburgh. 
SHEFFIELD.—For 

Inn Road. 

Sheffield. 


SHEFFIELD.—] une 


Rising Sun inn, Nether Green. 


the erection of branch stores, Cricket 


Mr. Henry Webster, architect, Norfolk Row, 


4 —For pulling-down and rebuilding the 
Messrs Gibbs & Flockton, 


architects, 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 


Ellis Bros , architects, 


SHEFFIELD.—June 8.—For the erection of Board-room and 
union offices at Union Road, The Edge, Sheffield. 


Messrs. 
Orchard Street, Sheffield. 


STOCKWELL —June 9 —For the erection of a new sorting 


office at Stockwell. 


of new pavilion, concert hall, shelters, tea-rooms, shops, public | Storey’s Gate, SW 


Mr. J. Wager, H M. Office of Works, 


27 FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
. MOTHER WELL. 


Catalogues Free, 
THE 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO. 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


The LIMMER ASPHALTE 


PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.] LIMITED, (1871, 
J AUIMER 
Telegrams, 7 Telephone, 
“IMMER, LONDON.” 2147 
London Wall. | 


3 
Form or Bloc 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, | 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

| 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices | 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, £.U. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 
Gonstruction. 


By Its use 
alone can any 
Bullding be rendered 
Absolutely Safe from Fire. 


HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS: 
TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


MINETT & CO. 


SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


Mouldings worked to any Design 
at Lowest possible Rates. 


Scaffold Boards Cut, Cornered, and 
Hooped with Iron at very Low Rates. 
Prices on Application. 


PLOUGH BRIDGE, 


ROTHERHITHE 


(Adjoining Surrey Commercial Docks). 
TELEPHONE 521 Hop. 


WELDON STONE. 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BULLDINGandORNA MENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facilit 


with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 
en a LT 


HEATING i 


High and Low 

Also STEAM. 

ALFRED GRINDROD & CO, 
WEST sT., SHEFFIELD. 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’: | 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. © 


GLAZED & SALT GLALBD BRICKS Larne Pout i, amon St, 


RICHARD D. 


BATCHELOR 


7 | 


o% Pag A i i i 2 
Oe Rox rtesian and Consulting Well Engineer. ant eee, 
5h Tester ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Sey, @ » Be Fagsere 
: 1) 4 
23 aeeye WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. Ma oy Yee | 
Ee 5 toto < LARGEST STEAM WELI-BoriING TooLs IN THE Krvepom. see | 


- 78 QUEEN YICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


I eer ts OL a A rn eke OS nS on een ee ee 
Vol. LXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. | 


Telephone No. 2740. VENT! LAT! ? G 


4LL WORK GUARANTEED. 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS' 


PATENT 


‘(SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


The removable Lead Cap and “Self-Locxing” Steel Bar 
are spe-ial features tbat no other sy-tems pos:ess, 
Requ.res no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or Packing. 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 


Guaranteed 5 Years. 
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STOKE-UPON-TRENT.+ June 3.— For the erection of a 
mortuary at the workhouse and other works. Mr. C. Lynam, 
architect, Stoke. 

STOWMARKET.—June 16.—For alterations and additions to 
the union house and Jaundry and drainage scheme. Mr, John 

Corder, architect, Ipswich. 


TAMWORTH.—For the erection of new licensed premises at 
-he Red Lion inn, Hopwas, Tamworth. Mr. Chas. Owen, 
architect, Arcade Balcony, Walsall. 


THIRSK.—June 12.—For the erection of school and class- 
rooms to the Wesleyan church, Thirsk, Yorks. Mr. Thomas 
Stokes, architect, Thirsk, 


ULVERSTON.—For the erection of stable, &c, at Todbusk, 
Ulverston. Messrs. Settle & Farmer,‘architects, Ulverston. 


WALES.—June 1.—For erection of six houses at Waun 
Lwyd, Mon. Mr. George Tudgay, 13 Glan Ebbw Terrace, 
Victoria, Waun Lwyd, Mon, 


WALES.—June 1.—For rebuilding Calfaria Welsh Indepen- 
dent chapel, Bargoed. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Clifton 
Street, Aberdare. 


WALES.—June 1.—For the erection of twenty houses at 
Rhymney. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Glebeland Street, 
Merthyr. 


WALES.—June 2.—For the erection of an infants’ school at 
Rhymney, Mon. Messrs. James & Morgan, architects, Charles 
Street Chambers, Cardiff. 


WALES.—June 2 —For the erection of two superior cottages 
on land near the White Horse inn on the Watton Road, 
Brecon. Mr. C.J. E Large, architect, 8 Lion Street, Brecon. 


WALES.—June 2 —For the erection of a classroom at the 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


(May 29, 1903. 


WALES.—June 4.—-For extensions to the wards, &c, at the 
Merthyr General Hospital. Mr C M. Davies, architect, 112 
High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. ; 

WALES.—June 4.—For the erection of a parish hall, adjacent 
to St. John the Baptist’s Church, Risca Road, Newport. 
Messrs. Lansdowne & Griggs, architects, Metropolitan Bank 
Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


WALES.—June 4.—For the erection of a schoolroom, &c., 
adjoining Zoar Welsh Independent chapel, Merthyr. Mr. — 
T. Roderick, architect, 50 Glebeland Street, Merthyr. 

WALES.—June 6—For alterations and improvements to- 
Aberdare police station, Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, clerk, 
Glamorgan County Council Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

WALES.—June 8 —For the erection of a school for infants 
to accommodate 300 children, with out-offices, boundaries and 
playground, at Blaenau-Gwent, Abertillery, Mon. Mr. R. L. 
Roberts, architect, Abercarn, Mon. 

WALES.—June 8.—For enlarging the three departments of 
Williamstown Board school to provide additional accommoda- — 
tion for 110 boys, 50 girls and 56 infants, and enlarging and 
improving the master’s house at Porth Board school, Mr, 
Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 

WALES.—June 11.— For the erection of chapel, for the 
committee of Bethel Baptist church, Cwmpark. Mr. Jacob. 
Rees, architect, Pentre. 

WALES.—June 23.—For the erection of the superstructure 
and other works for the new lunatic asylum at Whitcnarch, near 
Cardifr. Messrs. Oatley & Skinner, architects, Edinburgh 
Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 


WALES.— June 3°.—For the erection of a schoolroom 
and reseatiny and erecting new galleries at Bethany Baptist 
chapel, Pembroke Dock. Messrs. George Morgan & Sons, 


Buckley Board school, Flints. 
architects, Newgate Street, Chester. 
WALES —June 2.—For the re-erection 
Dowlais. 
Aberdare. 


WALES.—June 2.—For the erection of 


shop and out-offices in High Street, Narberth. 


ames, architect, Tenby. 
yi 


WALES.—June 3—For the erection 


Maindy Crescent, Ton Pentre, near Pontypridd. Mr. W.°‘D. 
Morgan, architect, Victoria Chambers, Pentre. 


Messrs J. 


Messrs. Llewellyn Smith & Davies, architects, 


H. Davies & Sons, | architects, 24 King St 


of the Patriot hotel, 


worth. 
two dwelling-houses, WINDSOR.—June 
Mr. J. Preece 


clerk, 3 Sheet Street, 


of a residence at WORKINGTON.—J 


Scott & Co., architect 


other outbuildings in Pow Street, Workington. 


reet, Carmarthen. 


WANDSWORTH.—June 2.—For the construction of river 
wall adjoining the public baths, High Street. 
be obtained at the surveyor’s office, 41 High Street, Wands 


Particulars may 


5.—For the erection of a boundary-wall, 
&c, at Clewer mortuary, Clewer, Windsor. 


Mr. J. E. Gale, 
Windsor. 


une 1.—For the erection of a stable and 
Messrs. W. G. 
s, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Lta., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, B.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTQ ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
GOLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO., 52 GHANOBRY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 
“Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x9"x 5”, 2s. each. 

Tele, No, 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.” 

TS a 


BLINDS. 
FITTINGS. 
SUN BLINDS. 
SKYLIGHT BLINDS. 
VENETIAN BLINDS. 


TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS.” 


HOWELL & CO. 


DARK ROOM BLINng. /00 Albion St., 
45 Years’ Experience, LEEDS. 


_WINDOW BLINDS. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiies 


Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set, 


Squares Drawing Paper, Canvas. Panels. &., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


(QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


§ PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.., 
and 382 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather,1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No, 871 Hop. 
TT. 


A. HARRIS, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 


INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
“DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 


GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 
AND ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
GALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 


Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


The Farnley Iron Co, Ltd, Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 
London: 77 Queen. Victoria Street, E.C. 


London— Great New St., Fleet St., E.C, 


Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


DRAWING OFFICE, 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 
73inches wide). . 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 
2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 
WESTMINSTER, | 


Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, “‘ Cartoons, London.” 


LIGHTNING — - 
CONDUCTORS: 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.”’ 


VAUGHTON, 


GOTHIC WORKS, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Makers of Presentation 
Keys and Trowels. 


Arehiteets’ own Designs 
Carried out. 


MAYORS’ CHAINS, CASKETS. 
Masonie Jewels. 
COLF MEDALS. BADCES. 


CHALLENGE SHIELDS 
AND CUPS. 
LIsts FREE. DESIGNS GRATIS. 


OLUME LXVIII. OF THE AROHITHCT. 


Hands: mely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, pric: 1s, 
Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, boRe bee 


\Nos. 
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WREXHAM.— June 3 —For the erection of four houses in BENTLEY. 
Hampden Rvad, Cae Shac, Wrexham, Mr. Walmsley Smith, | For rebuilding the Bay Horse inn, Bentley, Yorks. Mr. JOHN 


d4jate Hangs High inn, Rhosnessney. 


YORK —June 3.—For carrying-out the following architec- 
tural works on the Gosforth and Ponteland Branch Railway, 
for the North-Eastern Railway Company, viz. station build- 
ings, warehouse, weigh offices, stationmasters’ houses and 
cottages at Coxlodge, Fawdon, Kenton, Callerton and Ponte- 
Jand Mr William Bel, the company’s architect, Central Station, 


Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 


TENDERS. 


BARNSTAPLE. 

For reseating a portion of the Guildhall. 

H. Burgess : . 

Woolaway & Sons 
_ Garland Bros 

Cook & Son . 

Sillifant & Sons 

J. T. Thorne . 

R RIpGE, The Str 


. 
. 


and (accepted ) 


BEDFORD. 
For electric lighting, &c., at Temps‘ord 


WILLIAMS, engineer, 39 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Electric lighting, power plant and wiring. 


V.G Middleton & Co. 
Belshaw & Co . 
A. V. Gifkins & Co. . 
” ” (alter 
H. M Lear (accepted) 


native) 


Pumping plant for fire services. 


A.V. Gifkins & Co. . 
H. M. LEAF (accepted ) 
R, Warner & Co. . 


Pumping plant for domestic services. 


A; V. Gifkins & Co.. 
. R. Warner & Co. . 
H, M. Lear (accepted ) 


J. Flowitt . 


F. Beastall ‘ 
D. Gill & Son . 
C. Sprakes & Sons 


MULLINS & RICHARDSON, 


Doncaster (accep 


ATHRON, architect, Carr View, Doncaster. 


S. Beastall & Sons 
W. Johnson & Son . 


oco000 


Shotten Street, 


. 


ted ) 


‘oO 


BRACKENBROUGH. 
For electric lighting and power plant, for Mr. Joseph Harris, 


Brackenbrough, 


Calthwaite, near Carlisle. Mr. MORGAN 


WILLIAMS, engineer, 39 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Wallis & Watson 


With 17-bh p engine. 


-£59 9 0 - $2,352, 9 0 
= 47i.02 O Holmes & Co. . ; , W2;2105.0°.0 
», gQur8s 6 Holmes & Co. (alternative) 2.1010 .O. 20 
rani Yh 9 Cox-Walkers ‘ : 2.146.080 
ens One Lowdon Bros. q . = 1.0725 10m 
834, 5 49 : With 21-b.h.p. engine. 
BS ba Bed E. Scott & Mountain E ‘ & 2300.1 52.0 
Wallis & Watson : 2.3050. O 
Holmes & Co. . : ; Bele Gro 
Helmes & Co. (alternative) 222 OL O 
Hall. Mr. MORGAN Cox- Walkers : Z.175. a, -2 
Lowdon Bros, . 2,002 10 oO 
BRAUFORD. 
: Soa : For completion of the unfinished portion of Legrams Mills, 
at Bradford. Messrs. MOORE & CRABTREE, architects, York 
5 4A OO Chambers, Keighl 
beigancore ambers, Keighley. 
’ 
1505 0 0 Accepted tenders. 
__I. Taylor, Lees, near Keighley, joiner. 
S. Rishworth, 68 Briggate, Shipley, Yorks, plumber. 
994 9 0 W. Hargreaves, Barkerend Road, Bradford, plasterer. 
885 9 O I. Rushworth, Clayton, near Bradford, Yorks, contractor. 
849 0 Oo Hill & Nelson, Edmund Street, Bradford, slater. 
Constructional Engineering Company, Adelphi Street, Salford, 
( 270 0.0 Manchester, ironfounder. 
. 258 o oO} For alterations to 123 and 125 Goodwin Street. 
tat: 22540 J. H Cookson & SON, 98 Legrams Lane (acceféed ). 


—————— 
A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
- OLIFTONVILUE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, S.E. 


PHILLIPS’ 


: Lo 


PATENT 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 


For fu'l descriptive Catalogue, cddres3 the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 
BACK NUMBERS. 
Owing to the demand for the Cathedral 


= 


Series, all Numbers previous to 
October 3, 1902, are now charged 
at 6d. eac.. 


GILBERT WOOD « GQ, Ltd., 


Fibrous Plaster 


LiN 
DECORATIONS. 


CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 
ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL WORK. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS — 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., | 


| 


Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, | 


A LIST of ART PLATES. 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT ” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & CoO. LTD., 
Imperial Buildings. Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 
WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


London Office : 7 Quality Court, | 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 


~ 


Publishers, ‘‘ The Architect,” 
é11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate C.rcus, Lon¢on, E.0. 


| 
| 


WARMING 


H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 


/VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
|| Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
MILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


a 


\HA 
be 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY), 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
_ SYPHON VENTILATORS 
Well made in strong Zino 
throughouc. 
Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 


| Orice Lists, Oatalogues, F'sti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 


Tele. Addrese, 
“ Ventilator, Halifax.”’ 


UATE 


i 


fi 


Raa. No. 321530. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 
Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coach-houses, &c. ; 


CONTRACTOR TO ‘S&2 
H.M. GOVERNMENT. 23% 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET 
re LONDON SE 


Pai 
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BRENTFORD. _ BROMLEY. 

For the erection of a free library building in Clifden House | For laying sewers and surface-water sewers, comprising a 
grounds, Boston Road, Brentford. Mr. NOWELL Parr, length of 3,500 feet of 12-inch diameter stoneware. pipes, 
architect, Clifden House, Boston Road, Brentford. with manholes, &c. \ 

Warings, Ltd, . ; : : ; ; £5: Rone 6 J. F. Oultram . : 5 ; : : £2 747. 0 0 
G. Godson ; Z : : : : 5192 0 0 A. C. Soan : ‘ : F : : 2,460 o 90 
Willis : : d : 3 : Ao 14 Pea Pedrette & Co.. ‘ ; : : : - 1,997-: 926 
W. Brooking 2008 0st 8,  eegagon 070). G Gwyn. 
Goddard. we a a tab to 6 | Billes se 
Braid, Pater & Co. . ere p : » 4997 6 °-0 Foster Bros. . : : : ; : - 1,888 0 0 
W. Wisdom . : : : : :  ReIs iD 60 eae & Rayner . . : ; : --:157960 462g 
Nighti ] ; ‘ ? ‘ , ; ; e A . . ° ° A 0 12557375 Oa 
Ane B. Hanson Hes ‘ ne Lawrence & Thacker». . : : 1,696 Io 9 
Foster Bros. ; : ; : : ; “4,788 0°-0 J. A Ewart : : . ° : «01, 607.217 5 
Gaze . : 5 5 : é , ; bra S96,0.0 H. Woodham & fons... ; : - 1,587 9 6 
Renshaw ¢ ; : , : : ; 6693 0.0 Ambrose & Co. : s ; : ! - 1,499.16. 6 
Gough & Co. . j 7 684.0% Pe sea : ; 5 ; ; ; 6 4,470-19708 
Do EY & B : ry orm on Fs ie . 5 ° - J,419 ~0' 40 
J = ae. rentford (accepted Pe ag Wilson, Border & Co. Eee 2 : 1,382 19” & 
F Roberts & Co. :. 1,303 15 If 

BALL, DAVIES & Co. 32 Middleton Square, 
Si Oe E.C. (accepted ) ak : : I,tor & 2 

For the erection of twenty-five five-roomed artisans’ dw ellings CAMBERWELL.. 


and six double-tenement dwellings in May Road, Elm 


3 i i i t: 
Grove. Mr May, borough ergineer. For the construction of an underground convenience in fron 


es : : f ; of the new baths and washhouses in the Old Kent Road. 

Ry Cpr re : ; ; ; . : Sees 5 2 W. Lawrence & Son. : . : : . £4,409 0 oO 
W. Taylor ; ; ; , : : GEEG. 356 SOD Battley, Sons & Holness . : : , + «3,007: 07a 
W. H. Crossley ; ; ee nal <u G E. Lawrence & Son . : ; : - 3,993 Oo @ 
J. Longley. S:4Co5sh2 a5 eae es ee $0 8,079...0 CO H. L Holloway Pee 
Sattin & Evershed . : 3 : : . --8,280--0 -o G. Jennings, Ltd... : ae . » 3,87 Oo Oo 

G. Godson & Sons . . ‘ : . . 3,868 0 oO 
be He SUB uIan eee : s ee eee re J. Shelbourne & Co. . : : ‘ ; 3,023) O76 
HAG: JAv; Hove (accepted ). . . - e780; tO T-Shillitoe’&'Son- *: : AOL aoe 

J. Greenwood, Ltd. . ; ‘ : A B76), VO ae 

W. Jj. Maddison . : : = «-> 3729 One 

BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. A. N. COLES, High Street, Stonehouse, Ply- . 

For the erection of a detached house in Station Road, for Mr, mouth (accepted) . : : ° : Sa oe 
Basil E Greenfield Mr. Ernest E. ELLIs, architect, | 2 Finch & Co. 6 eg ee Oe 
Exmouth and Salterton. Quantities by the architect. FRINTON-ON-SEA. 

Wolo Perry: : : : ; : . £1,134 0 o| For making-up part of Station Road. Mr. T. W. GOoLps, 
G. Bennett ; ‘ : ; ; : COATS 27 290 surveyor, High Street, Thorpe-le-Soken. 
N., Pratt. ‘ ; : ; : : aes 08 Bh oO Wilson, Border & Co.. ‘ : ‘ é ~ £592" oO 0 
He Datt 7. ; ; : : ; 5 fart 034", -O' 220 T. Adams. ; : o S24 OG 
H. Gould . : 5 ; : 2 5 = 945 *0.¥0 G, RACKHAM, Norwich (accepted) : WS he 5 OS 


HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) Fi 
oe Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


“Impermeable” Concrete Paving 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, ° &c. 


ARTIF ICIAL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Window: 
Dressings, &c. Fireproof Floors and Stairs. 


F. BRADFORD & co. -HOMERTON, LONDON, N.E. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
ee WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING oN Jorsts. Placed under Floor Boards BXCLUD2S 
DAMP and DEADENS SouNnD. Also for Damp Walls. “= 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 
ee 
TELEPHONE, POST OFFICE—NO. 4,258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE«CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &c. 
PHOTOCRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. §0,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


1AaAwe? STRAND, LONDON, W7 .G. (HRS H00R) 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CUMBERLAND. EASTBOURNE. 
For the enlargement of the vestry, the renovation of the For supply of arc lamp carbons for twelve months. 

Aspatria Primitive Methodist church. Brush Electrical Engineering Co. £icg 13 6 
C. Muller : ooues CO 
Accepted tenders. F. Henrion . 76 6 3 
R. Bell, Queen Street, Aspatria (alteration to Edison & Swan 72-0. 0 
vestry ) £91 10:°:0 General Electrical Co.. 2. 04 
S. Keenan, Distington, Whiteham (decorating, Sloan Electrical Co, 65 o © 
&c ) f at: 27 O40 Crompton & Co. . 6 O10 
Also tendered : er Mackenzie, — Maryport, vestry, DE GRELLS, HOUDRET & Co. 53 12. 0 


£153 175. gd , decorating, £35 6s. 3d. ; J. Gordon, Maryport, 


decorating, £32 Ios. 


DEARHAM. 
For EB iiding farm buildings at Craika Hall, Dearham, 
Cumberland. Mr. J. S.. MOFFAT, architect, 53 Church 


Street, Whitehaven. 
Accepted tenders. 
J. Moore, Wigton, mason and brickwork. 
G. Fell, Wigton, slater. 
H. Archer, Dearham, joiner, plumber, glazier and painter. 


EXMOUTH. 


For the erection of two houses, Cranford Avenue, for Mr. H. 
Avery. Mr. ERNEST E, ELLIS, architect, Exmouth and 


Salterton. Quantities by the architect. 
J. Tremlett A 3,461 2 6 
Westcott, Austin & White GLP perO-<0 
H. Gould . 3,053 15 Oo 
F. Abell 3,040 0 O 
N. Pratt 2,932.-0 (0 
W. H. Perry 2,623 0 Jo 
R. B. Ponsford . 2,619 0 O 
W. H. Chown . 261T O00 
H. DART, Exmouth (accepted) 2,293 10 O 
Architect's estimate . 2,500 O O 


For the erection of a detached pe Gussiford Road, for Mr. 
J. J. Bastin Mr. ERNEST E, ELLIS, architect, Exmouth 
and Salterton. 


W. H. PERRY, Exmouth (accepted } . £707 10 oO 


For the erection of a 
Farm, Norland. 


HALIFAX. 


dwelling-house at Far Butterworth End 
Mr. LISTER COATES, architect, Water- 


house Street, Halifax. 


J. Riley, Gratrix House, Sowerby Bridge, mason £145 


F, & E. Whittaker, 


carpenter and joiner ; 
O. S. Hill & Co., Greetland, near Halifax, slater 


and plasterer 


.C. Firth, Luddenden. Foot, 
plumber and glazier 


ouare) 
Norland, Sowerby Bridge, 
00s Gae G 
30° 0+ 0 
via Manchester, 
I4 10 O 


HULL. 


For the erection of the superstructure of buildings on the west 


side of Vicroria Square. 
tect, Town Hall, Hull. 


Arnold & Son. “£19, 98f=0° +0 
G. Houlton 19,320 ° 0 0 
Bowman & Sons 18,795 © oO 
le Leers 18,348 oO 
T. Goates 18,c95 0 O 
J I. Levett”.. 18,082 0 oO 
Quibell, Son & Greenwood 18,050 0 o 
Hebblewhite & Wilson . 17,994 10 o 
G. H. PANTON, Anlaby Road, Hull (accepted ) 17;920 “10 =0 


Mr. JOSEPH H. HIRST, archi- 


IRELAND. 


For the erection and completion of a new temperance hall, 


opposite the Cathedral, 


Sligo. Mr. P. J. KILGALLEN, 


architect, Abbey Ville, Sligo. 


D McLynv, Bridge Street (accep/ed ) 


. £5,856 8 o 


WROUGHT 


Iron or Steel 


WINDOWS 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 


Dinner Lifts a Specialty. 


ROOF LIGHTS 
CASEMENTS 


“Write Sor Prices. 
CLOBE -ENCINEERING WORKS, 


CARDIFF. 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


ALTERNATING 


| HAND 


& CONTINUOUS 


DIRECT COUPLED 


ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


| HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR 


POWER... 


BALDWINS, bw. 


FORMERLY 
E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 


THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO., Ltd. 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


GALV?- CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 


TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 


IRON Salas AND BUILDINGS, 


GALYVANIZERS 


OF ALL |KINDS OF 


IRON WORK. 
TANKS & CISTERNS. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
IRELAND— continued. LONDON— continued. 
For extension to the electric-light station, Londonderry. Mr. | For enlargement of Walham Green sorting-office, for H.M. 
DANIEL CONROY, architect, 21 Shipquay Street, London- Office of Works, &c. ‘ 
derry. ‘ 
Shannon & Routledge. . : : <APs32 2 0 Jones Bros . . ; , - £2341 10-0 453 oe 
Smyth Bros. . : j ; ; : 7) O37 4" OF 0 W. Hooper . : : a; 2,175 ao ao 30 0 Oo 

M. Sweeney A » 5,970 0 oO Braid, Pater:& Co. . « 2127 [6.50 — 
R. COLHOUN, Strand Road (accepted ) : Se nee TO -LO Spencer, Santo & Co., Ltd. . 23,1000 70 13 Ona 

Pena f Codksiowacmorlinuce B. E. Nightingale : % - - 3,009 “Oz. <= 
For enlargement of the infirmary of Cookstow ys us whe CG Godson Rane Se . pone eae 45 
J. Donnolly A = : 4 : 4 ~ 4435 Stance Son : ReKG organs re 

Pp 3 
J. & J. McCooke . . ° . : 5 0230710, 7:0 
|. Burnett. ; sy 0-0 ee B Rens ; ° , - 1,993 0° 0°. 160 “Ome 
J. MCNALLY, Cookstown (accepted) , ; qr eby eu tome vy, C See gl eant an mee ‘ oe S . = : 3 
Speechley & Smith . : : 3026 1030 20° (Ou™mg 
KING’S LYNN. 
: Foster B d : : ee 

For the construction of a 9-inch glazed stoneware pipe sewer, Hy Flint cen , ; ae 5 = Be i a 
615 yards in length, in Saddlebow Road. Mr. H. J. W. H. orden Son : : : See cate on 
WEAvES, Doroupe cia se-y J. Shelbourne & Co. , : . 1,858 “0-0 > 47 og 

J. F: Oultram, 3 : ; ; : . £938 13. 8 J. Burges & Sons : : Me eee 23 6 46 

R. Shanks . . . ; , , . 2 SFA 0 Edwards & Medway . 1,750 0 O 44 00 

A. F, Foreman . . . . . . os Sager iS : A. Credit old materials, 

T. & J. Burgoyne : : 2 : : 65s ee 

Reet Bros “ A : : : ‘ j . 2460 “oO -0.4 For pannus, Se and other work at St. George’s Infirmary 
Medwell . 5 : ; : : : » 450 0 O anover Square. 

secre vies : 435° .0..0 King & Son ; . : ; : ; .£650 0 0 

J. J. BONE, Blackfriars Road, King’s Lynn (ac T. Coulthard : : F P : «2 370 Om 
cepted) . : 398 Oo O T. Haylock . . : : 3 : 366 2o oF 

Be M. MCCARTHY (accepted ) ‘ . : - 343 09 0 

For rebuilding gt Great Titchfield Street, W., for Mr. H. J. v 

Bale. Mr. WILLIAM PyYWELL, architect, Cumberland LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
House, Hanwell. Quantities by Mr. Max CLARKE. The exteriors of the following schools will be pointes between 
R D. Lown & Sons. : 5 4 “ - £3,773 @ O| May 16 and June 13:— 
‘E. Lawrance & Sons So) SE Sew Tele ee nae Gravel Lane (including enlargement opened in 1899), 
‘J. Carmichael .. s A : ; : e.. 3,400. 10-50 Pp &I : 
W.G. Minter . : : : : 5 2 RAST OO tae Wells & GR Ltd. : : ; : eee M fo) 
T. H. Kingerlee & Sons . 5 : Seg Sse ey a a sae ; : - . o 
W. Whitehead ; : ; : 5 : : 3,065 Oo oO J. Greenwood, Ltd, . : : . - 143 °0 0 
eee Macey & Sons, Ltd. . : : j < +, 143 Oe 
BE. Nightingale. : ; ‘ ; ae epee lear” SAT Hl ocneite: nae 2a ee 
W. WALLIS (accepled) , : j 52,009 s- Ono Johnsen. GoGo, <4. 1 St oe 
For alterations to mortuary at the North-Western hospital. Staines & Son. : : es ; . 109: oa 
T. COLE, 125 Offord Road, Barnsbury, N. (ac- Gavin Bros. : 3 : : . 103 40° 0 
cépted)  . 3 : ; ‘ : : . £82 0 0 BELCHER &.Co, Lrp. ‘(accepted ) ‘ : - 86 ES: om 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS: 

s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 

& & | Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London," LONDON, B.C, Telephone, 274 Holborn, — 
rr ee 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


Works : ALFRED W ALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq,, London, W. "4 Postal 
nelifeeds. Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. eC 


CONTRACTORS FOR cai SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &e. 
EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Builaings, 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100,090 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “‘ Walkers, Concreters, Pudsey.” 


pis Travelling Cranes 


For use in Also Makers of 


TIMBER YARDS, OVERHEAD ELECTRIC 
; we sa) SAW MILLS, CRANES, 
tig STONE YARDS, OVERHEAD ROPE <a cre | 
SELF-SUSTAINING HAND-POWER FOUNDRIES, ! CRANES; SINGLE GIRDER TROLLEY CRANE; 
TRAVELLER, CONTRACTORS’ YARDS, | OVERHEAD PLATFORM In sizes-from 3 cwts. to 5 tons. . 
In sizes from % to 10 tons. WORKSHOPS CENERALLY. CRANES, 


Dae “VAUNTING, MANCHESTER.” Telephone, 5113 cena 


= BRADSHAW'S ASPHALTE, = 


REFINED BITUMEN. 
LONDON : | PORTSMOUTH: . _ _ BRISTOL: 


VAUGHAN & SON, LTD., Royal tron Works, West Corton, MANCHESTER 


Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, Cc. Bradshaw & Son, 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. | Chapel Street, St. Philips Marsh. — 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON 8CHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
Hugon Road. Poole’s Park. 

J. & M. Patrick . ; - Bast oo J. Stewart ‘ Ot o oO 
Hudson Bros. ; : 207 0 O J. Grover & Son . 1640-0 
General Builders, Ltd. , 189 0 oO H. Wall & Co. ‘op Bie he 
R. S. Ronald i : : 185 o oO G. Kirby 148 0 oO 
C. Curd & Sons . . 145 0 0 STEVENS BROs. (accepted) « ¥34.°0.. :O 
E. Flood . f 145 0 0 Bate Bros. 190; 0, 0 
W. HAMMOND (accepted ) ; 119 0 0 C. & W, Hunnings : : 130 O O 

Blackstock Road. Canonbury Road. 
T. Willson . , ‘ £2 7 oo O a, sg Son : ; sanee 2 
pe stby ; rae oe Mreaimick & Sons 135 Oo 0 
C. & W. Hunnings : 185 90 O G.S.S. Will "e sc phen 
McCormick & Sons : 177 0 O C Wal unams o& oon aha : 
Stevens Bros. : 168 oO oO F. W. Ts 3 = = 
J Grover & Son . ; I59 0 O M 7 eB te 8 " . 
H. Runham Brown : 155, Ono C WwW. i : 7 eS, 
BATE BROS. (accepted ) j 156 15 0 UNNINGS (accepied ) lin, o> @ 

Newington Green. W. Hayter & Son al Mat £335 0 0 
Mieoilk& Son «6 2 ‘ £335 2 0 W. J. Howie 293 a0 
Barrett & Power. : 310 0 O J. C. Chalkley 268 0 O 
T. Willson . Sigg by! es S. E. Musgrove . 267 2° 0 
A. Porter . 297 © O T. D. Leng. 250 0 O 
W. Martin . : 285 0 oO H. Groves . 234 0 0 
J. Stewart . . ‘ 265 0 0 G. KEMP (accepted ) 203 0 © 
H, Runham Brown. 250 10 O| &. Proctor & Son Se eae 194 0 6 
Marchant & Hirst oof 00 
C. DEARING & SON (accepied) 232 0 0 W.Silk & S Cranbrook Road. Cat te 

Campbell Street. eee ep oe ae "385 ie 
Viney & Stone ‘ : v£G52 0 0 F. Bull . 232 10 oO 
T. Cruwys . : : 4 » 220'.0 .0 Barrett & Power. 2E3y, 0). 0 
W. Densham & Sons 3 ; 215 9 O G. Wales 212 00 
F, Chidley .. . 199 0 O R. Woollaston & Co. . 212 OF © 
W. Brown & Sons... 193 0 O Belcher & Co., Ltd. 182 10 @ 
W. CHAPPELL (accepted) t 185 10° 0 J: Haydon & “ee " 171 © O 

Dey te Place. G. BARKER (accepted ) : : 165 0 @ 
W. J. Howie é ; . ; £179 © Oo Baring Road. 
Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd F50..0 0 W. Banks LLO7 18 6 
H. Groves 149 0 O W. Hayter & Son. a 530: © 
W. Banks : rgg17 6 G. Kemp 83 0 oO 
W. Hayter & Son , T35) “Oxo W. J. Howie. : 67. 0 
E PRocTOR & SON (accepled) 1i5**o-,0 H. GROVES (accepted) . 66 0 Oo 


1] BATH STONE FIRM 


YO. 


EGRAMS: = 
“OOLITE, LONoON” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. wa, wesvscuane rank 
“OOLITE, PonTiano” Head Offices: EEBAR"HTEE. — t3s‘chovicion nos, muice 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


QUARRIES. le Ron QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. Gv anton phe . BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. OF nO B a es COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. otic Oto be STOKE GROUND. 
: FARLEIGH DOWN. gee o™ WESTWOOD GROUND. 
Reégistered BRADFORD 4 ) obtained only of PORTLAND Reéisfered 
TRADE MARK. re The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. : TRADE MARK 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, L™.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 

Our TRADE MARK on the BOILERS and Appliances 
er HEATING AND YWENTILATING APPARATUS means 
Economy in Coal Consumption, and a guarantee that the 
said Fittings are the Best of their kind made. 


BRITISH STEAM SPECIALTIES, LTD. FLEET STREET, LEICESTER. 
American Maple Flooring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced, 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168,10 178 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Veneer, coaden 


Ly 
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SUPPLEMENT ‘ 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD - continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD —continued. 
Adys Road. Waterloo Road, £ 

H Line 5 ; : 3 eae : ° 4295 0 0 T. L. Green : : ; : 5 . £234 0-6 
W. Sayer. & Son . : . : ‘ Lae rope) W. King & Son . ‘ : foe oat - 197 0 0 
J. F. Ford . : : 4 ; : ; AAG 0.20 W. Downs . 3 : : F ng aes . T86:30° 6 
W. J. Mitchell & Son . : : ; : or OKO H. J. Williams. , ? : : oo pa Tee 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. . : : : ; :. 157, 15.0 J. ake ONNS pr : ; : : sates r 154: game 
W. Hooper . A : : : : : SID 76LO 0 Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. . + . : «+ 150s 6Ooua 
J. & C. Bowyer . ; : ‘ : ‘ ta B60 SO RICE & SON (accepted ) : : " i + «126 oe 
J. GARRETT & SON (accefted) . : : he tOt- 40.0 Bell Street. 

Choumert Road. Viney & Stone . j ; : £4555 0 ue 
W. Sayer & Son . ; : é ; . £250 10 oO C-Fy Kearley<. “2 ; : : ; «9, 3305- Saumas 
H. Line : : : : “ 5 ; x LOO. 0 1Q S--Polden:=s, é ‘aaa - )) + 9206S OnmmE 
W.J Mitchell & Son. : 5 : A ‘3-156, 0° “0 G. H. Sealy Z . : : 5 : : 275: omum 
W. V. Goad : : . ; : : ata Se nOncO A. Balfour & Co. 2 , : - A « 198 re 
W. Hooper . : : : : ; : a LAO. SO W. Densham & Sons . : ; : ; . 172 one 
G. Kemp. : : ; : : 5 OM 5 ae Years) F, T. CHINCHEN & Co. (accepied) . d . > 130 408 
Maxwell Bros., Lt . . : . : - I24 0 0 Moberly (Boys, Girls and Infants». 
J. GARRETT & SON (accepted) . ‘ : Peto. 20.10 A. Balfour & Co.. : i ‘ ; : £228 15 0 

Scarsdale Road, T.Cruwys:. : , ; : ’ : . 170. 030m 
J. Re sims”. : 5 ; ‘ 4 : £277 0 ‘Oo F. Chidley . F ‘ : : : ‘ . 165 lone 
W. Sayer & Son. ‘ : eae: : Less 0-70 W.R & A. Hide ; olen Snr : T4t tome 
J. C. Chalkley ~. : : ‘ 5 : 240" 2020 F. T. Chinchen & Co. Rot rae ; : . 119 to lGe 
Lathey Bros. ; 3 5 ; : Po 259-2 OL LO W. Chappell 4 . 4 : : : . 118, 10e 
J. Garrett & Son. ; : : ‘ : 204° 30 To W. Brown & Sons ; : : j ‘ . 18 osm 
W. Hooper . : p : ; c ; p TOO 70" 0 BRISTOW & EATWELL (accepted ) ; : . OF a 
E Triggs’. . . : . . : : 187 ee Thomas Street. 
H. J. WILLIAMS (accepted ). 5 : : a ero tO Vigor & Co. ’ é : : é = £314 0 om 

Eardley Road. J. EF. Holliday. ; ; : ; 2 . 390. fm 
R. A. Jewell : : ‘ : : ; 37 Ol Aa. A. J. Sheffield. : : 5 ; ; . 300 tosmm 
E P.-Bulled &Co. ©. ; 5 : : s EDS Mae J. Haydon & Sons . . : . , ~ 1203 2a 
W. Johnson & Co, Ltd. . ‘ ‘ ; se TOR a AO D. Gibb & Co. . ; ; P , : . 284 -0mnm 
J. &C. Bowyer . : ‘ ‘ i : . EGO eo J. Dolman & Co.. wie, oe : ; : . 258) oe 
H. Leney & Son. : : ; d : Sea 5 On OuarO A. W. Derby ; ‘ : . : : 3° 234 * form 
E. B. TUCKER (accepled) . : 4 5 OD. OO CORFIELD & Co. (accepted \ ; : : 225 oaae 

Sussex Road. Fairfield Road. 
H. Leney & Son. 5 ; : ; j Ago OO J. Dolman & Co.. ; : ; £168 0 oO 
AW. Reade"; : ; . ; ; ; ye eO5. <0" 10 A. W. Derby : ‘ : whee , . 152: On 
General Builders, Ltd. ; : : : pO tO Corfield & Co. . : , : 5 ; « -149 -00%S 
W. Downs . ; d ; , F ge i 6 F. Bull. : ; ; c 5 es . 144 oe 
Rice & Son. : ; : ; ; ‘ CT Goto Weir, A. E: Symes ; : - ; A F - 144 30mae 
W. Smith & Son. ; : ; : ; eT =0N/20 J F. Holliday. ; ; : ; .- «158 9onm 
E. Triggs ; : : : 5 : usd O50 A. Ji Sheffield, : . : ; ; . 114 070 
MAXWELL Bros., LTD. (accepted). : eer SF ES. O G. BARKER (accepted ) ; ; : : . 104 107 6) 


For all DECORATIVE WORK. 


PARADA WAP OPAPP Ae 


“O” QUALITY “INDIAN” QUALITY 


FOR iNSIDE USE. FOR OUTSIDE USE. 


The attention of ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c., is | 
directed to the following points in the use of these special Enamels :— 


BRILLIANT GLOSS AND HARD SURFACE. 
EASY FLOW AND MANIPULATION UNDER THE BRUSH. 
ENORMOUS COVERING PROPERTIES. 


USED SATISFACTORILY BY MOST OF THE LEADING DECORATING FIRMS IN THE KINGDOM. 


Made in any Tint or Colour required, or may be Tinted with Tube Colour Stainers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd. New Cross, London, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


————————eeeoeeeaeaeaeaeaeaaSTSs$}]._S—_me_«mm€omeme€rnn{{’{n00a— a 
ILLUSTRATIONS. NUNEATON. 
Sits Trae For sewerage works in Abbey Green. Mr. F. C. COOK, 
THE MAGDALEN. engineer. 
SIE eee i T. Philbrick : : : ; j : £932." 20 
CATHEDRAL SERIES._WORCESTER: LOOKING INTO NORTH T. Smith . . i ; ; d ; . 920 0 O 
a ae J. Holme . ‘ ; 799 10 II 


For sewerage works at the isolation hospital, Tuttle Hill. Mr. 


NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY, WORKINGTON. ; 
F. C Cook, engineer. 


T. Philbrick , ‘ ; i z F -£528 17 4 
METROFOUE THEATRE, CAMBERWELL. Sn: ; ; Oreo 4 
LYCEUM THEATRE, SHEFFIELD, J. Gott - : , : : : . - 319 11 6 
J. Holme ; ‘ ‘ * r Reaoot 5.2 
PAKEFIELD. 
, : For sewerage works at Pakefield. Mr. C. F. R. WESTON, 
LONDON AMI e hes BOARD—continued. surveyor, Oulton Broad. 
ee Keeton’s Road. a Waiehte Wallingy a) an» oye me GegeRNIB-9 
W. Hayter & Son : . . . . ~ £382) “O © T. W. Pedrette . : ; 4 : 5 45s LO 
J. & M. Patrick . . . . . . GUS. 5 Cea O: Langley Bros. & Tozeland . : ; : alter ES acy 
H. J. Wiliams. ‘ 5 ; : : Buerhows ye scat) KF. J. Hipperson . ; A : ; : e302 LAY LE 
W. eas ‘ ; : ‘ : ab hee OsrO G Rackbam . ’ j : : F Beabk (of Met ame 
Johnson& Co_.. vine. -. . .- s,s 242060 T. & J. Burgoyne chart sth has . 349 13 6 
“GE Greenwood, Ltd. . . . . : 192398, OF 0 E J. EDWARDS, Norwich (accepied) . : 5 SER Ie a 
ee ee Poot 
ator & Son. HEE Se i j : ; eae > | For the construction of a salt-water tank in brickwork at Con- 
: es" : d tice stitution Hill and the erection of a public convenience in 
MILNSBRIDGE. brickwork at Thames Street. Mr. JOHN ELFORD, borough 
For the erection of a manse, Cowlersley Lane, Milnsbridge, engineer. 
Yoiks. Mr. JOHN E. LUNN, architect, Milnsbridge. T. C. RIGLER, Longfleet, Poole (avcepied ) . » £517) OF 9 
Accepted tenders. PULHAM MARKET. 
seen oe Bee ca mason. For alterations and additions to the workhouse at Pulham 
: A Hall ede pines. Market, Norfolk. Mr. ALFRED CLARKE, architect, 
ae ; ’ ae 126 London Road, Lowestoft. 
a SL ee Huddersfield, tiler _ F. R Hipperson £429 10 0 
G. H. Day, Milnsbridge. plasterer and painter. - 5 
“7 : R Morris . p ‘ ; ; ; : mis 2o02TO- 0 
Hill & White, Marsh, concreter. AS Rais ae aps 
T. Allison, Ltd., Milnsbridge, bellhanger. H. Hipperson k ; 1,276 ies 
Boddy & Son . ae ‘ ‘ : el. 225 son O 
NORTHWICH. J. Gaze, Carlton Colville (accepled ) é ip hn 232, bors, O 
For extension and repair of the Verdin public batas, North- RICKMANS Ww ORTH. 
wich, : * For alterations and additions to the Foresters’ arms. Mr. G. 
S. APPLETON, Northwich,’ extension £484, repair £169 HEATH, surveyor. 
(accepted ). F. Dupont & Co., Watford (accepted) . ELTI5" OO 


Contractors 


_ Interior Woodwork, Decorations, &c. 


a 
Lda! 
HA 


Bstimates given ie 
from Archit«cts' peti ae ol 


Establishe] 1825. § 


Ny 
Ny as 
WA Sl] 
: 
i am A 
il Hn 


SS ee — ee: a 
Plans, VA, a Wel q | 
Specifications or ie & References to f 
Instructions. = —_jpportant 
a = Contracts recently | 
Minimum completed for 
Quotations Municipal and 
compatible with other Pubic 
seasoned Materials | Buildings 
and good work. 
The “CEDRIC” Bedroom Set. - Solid Oak Fumed, with Oxidised Copper Handles; 5 ft. Wardrobe, 
3 ft. 6 in. Dressing Ohest; 3 ft, 6 in, Washstand, Towel-Airer, and Two Rush Seat Chairs - complete 
£24 15s. 
Main Entrance Opposite Goodge Street. 


213-204 TOTTENHAM COURT RD., LONDON, W. 


MODERATE RATES. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


a 


ROCHDALE. 


For street and sewerage works in the neighbourhood of Lower- 
place, Rochdale. Mr. S. S. PLATT, borough surveyor. 


J. Moore, 23 Entwisle Road (accefted), 


“ROTHERHAM. 


For whitewashing and cleaning workhouse infirmaries and the 
cottage homes in Alma Road, 


F. FRANCE & SON, 6 Wellgate (accepted) 


.ST..AUSTELL. 


For drainage, repairs, &c, at Higher Trewhiddle, St. Austell, 
Cornwall. Mr. J. Mutton, architect, Charlestown, St 


#07 19:8 


Austell. 
R. Richards, mason. : ‘ - £68~ 0 0 
C. Clemo, mason . Sed : : : Pe Oe Os: .O 
A. R. Bennett, plumber. 54 8 Oo 


; SCARBOROUGH. 
For the construction of the approach road to the Marine 
Drive, including concrete viaduct, harbour walls, slipway, 


drainage, &c. Messrs. BEARD & SMITH, engineers, 

Town Hall, earn e. 
Dixen Co... ; P £15, 990:-0 0 
H. Arnold & Son j £4,750);0° 0 
Parker & Sharp 12,45% 3 10 
R. C. Brebner & Co. THO23 27-18 
J. Brunton : 11,617 16 9 
A, Graham & Son , TAST7Oe G, 20 
A. Brunton & Son . rLossnithat 
G. Bell LOTAGEI2— 2 
J. Jaram & Son 10,005, 0° © 
G. K. Waghorn 3 = tQ: 670) 0:0 
B. CooKE & Co , Westminster, S.W. (accepted) 8,5cO 0 O 

STOCKSBRIDGE. 


For supply of a street-watering cart, 2co gallons, delivered, 
Deepcar, Great Central, 


Brettel . oa 15 6 
E. Smith ‘ 28 10 oO 
Glover & Sons : 25 10-30 
W. Smith & Sons . 25 0) 20 
Bayley, Ltd. 25 cue0 
Baker & Sons ; 24 Or-10 
BARROWS & Co, LTD , Banbury (accepted) . 2135330 


nes 


SHOEBURYNESS. 


For the erection of an infants’ school (to accommodate 200. 
children), offices, &c., at Richmond Avenue, Shoeburyness, 
* Messrs. BURLES & HARRIS, architects, Clarence Chambers, 
Southend-on-Sea. 

G. Ventris 


£46 30°47 O70 
J. Dowsett - 3998 15 oO 
Dowsing & Davis . 3,930 Game 
A. J. Golding 3.875 - One 
Whur & Campkin 3,850 0 Oo 
Dupont & Co. . 3,785 © oO 
F. & E. Davey, Ltd. 3779 Oe 
S_ E. Moss ; 3,655 I0 0 
Davis & Leaney 3,549 One ° 
A. R. Whur 3599 0 o 
J. Alp 3,496 0 o 
E. West ee Sie ‘ ; 7 , . 3,479 eae 
W. EL Davey’ <: 3.244 0 0 
HARRIS & ROWE, Lrp , Shoeburyness (accepted) 3,198 0 0 


TAMWORTH. ; 
For the erection of an infirmary at the workhouse. Mr, 
JAS WM. GODDERIDGE, architect, 4 Bolebridge Street, 


Tamworth. 
J. Evans . 2 ; ‘ ‘ -£fc,2c0 0 © 
W Shelborne . 9;505, Or 
Kelley & Sons 9,123. Oe 
H. Gibbs. . 8,976 Oo © 
Lowe & Sons . . » 8;9§0° Ome 
J. Herbert : - 8,797 Ome 
E. WILLIAMS, Tamworth (accepted) ; . 8,792) Gan 
Gowing & Ingram : ; 8,779 Og 
J. Dallow ; . 8,770) Oa 
T. Mason s ; ‘ ; ; . 8,565 Ome 
Radford & Greaves. : : F . . 8,459 Sonu 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


For alterations and additions to the homceopathic Lospital. 
Mr. C. H. STRANGE, architect. 
Mansfield & Son ; , 


£2,275 a 
Crates & Son ‘ : ; 2,230 
Jarvis & Son. par, : ; : 2,113 6 
Leney & Son . 1,989 oO 
STRANGE & SONS, Tunbridge Wells (accepted ) 1,973 0 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


FIRE OFFICE 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 


THE CORBIN 
LIQUID 


DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


(The Latest and Best from America), 
It Prevents Banging, but Latehes the Door. 


OF ALL 
FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE, 


AUD a ju 


“SAMSON” 


LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 
PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


SOLID BRAIDED SASH LINE 
HAS | 


q TEN“FOLD THE DURABILITY 
“OF THE- ORDINARY SO CALLED 
“BEST” SASH LINES AT 


PracTicALLy THE SAME PRICE 
IT 1S SPECIFIED ey act 


THE LEADING ARCHITECTS. 


iT IS USED ev ave tHe 


BEST BUILDERS. 


Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 
LOSSES PAID OVER 


827,000,000. 


}BECAUSE 


draught toa minimum. 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


| And is i Abies <2 


REPLACING OTHER CHECKS EVERYWHERE, 
and is being Specified by Architects for Board 
Sehools, Public Buildings & Private Houses, 


It is quicker and more yositive in action, reducing th: 


Main Working Parts are Dust-Proof. and 
They rever require Oiling or even cleaning 
Suporior design, construction and appearance, 


| Patented everywhere. 
Patent SPRING BOL‘s for holding open any Spring Doors, 
| in any position, without injury to floor cloth or carpet, 


W\\\we. &. PECK & Go. 
SS 8, BRADFORD AVENUE, 


LONDON, £.C. 


FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPA 


LIVERPOOL 


Liberal Commission. allowed to BUILDERS AND ARCHITEC. 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business 


Total Security, 3,700,000. 


SOLE. IMPORTERS— 


F. C. SOUTHWELL & CO. 
75 SOUTHWARK 8T., LONDON, 8.2. 


O. S.& Co.’s Agents for Manchester and - surroundirg | 
district—BaxFNDALH & Oo., Miller Street, Mauchester, 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. 


* TERRA-COTTA## 


SANITARY PIPES. 


IN ALL 


GLAZED BRICKS: 


MONGtOWSS 


}) BRAT COLBRAN & C2 
(@ 0 Morliner oe London 


COLOURS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ee ee ——— 
WANSTEAD. WELLS-NEXT-THE-8EA. 
For painting, &c , at Cobbold Road, Cann Hall Lane girls and | For providing and laying about 550 yards of cast-iron gas 
infants’ school; latrines, &e, at Trumpington Road, main. 
Downsell Road and Cann Hall schools; and caretaker’s CG. ‘I. Baker, Ltd. . £225 0 0 
cottage at Trumpington Road school. Mr. JOHN T. G. RACKHAM, 16 Bishops Bridge Road, Norwich 
BRESSEY, architect, 70 and 71 Bishopsgate Street Within, (accepted ) . ‘ .” £85710" 6 
B.C. ; 
WHITEHAVEN. 
Bee Poner: penayr en 5 -& nr R a For excavating and building a motor chamber and for, 
S Kind E aYtE < ‘ ; 472 0 0 enlarging present organ chamber in St. Nicholas Church, 
; ; 5; , Whitehaven. Mr. J. S. MOFFAT, architect, Whitehaven. 
B Young . . : ; : - o (A550 HK Whiteh ae 
Vaughan & Mordey : : : ; ; Richa de Oe eo . KITCHEN, itehaven (acceple 
A. R. Brand . . : . ‘ : 6 £424 455 10 WINSFORD. 
x Mle ais ‘ : . : ; 4 Are ais a For structural alterations to the Meadow Bank school. 
Sands, Piiiner eee 323 o S| W. W, DICKENSON, Delamere Street (accepted). £468 7 © 
H. Robinson : , ; ; : .) 33224 26 WINSLOW. 
Mia & Co & Co. ‘ : ; ; ; . pe - i For sewerage works. Mr. H. A. JOHNSON, engineer, Bradford, 
SP enOD en. x) Ae yk. ne BPOTA. Johuson Bros. ey yt te £6, 548 9 0 
Hi. Adams . ‘ ‘ : ; ; ; ae anlee Johnston & Pangleys ; . , : 6,234.10 3 
RM Mr EES okies oes wy BOM ER WS MAMA ee ceo ayes Soe Hc 9) a, tego RF 
Woollaston Bros. EAT i Suche dulielo tal! 240 QMO RICKI ge oo pens Ach 2 Mays 5¢00 es 
E. Iles ; . ; : . : ; = 4,008: 6.0 
il H..H. em Pe te : 5 , : AA Tie D4 20 
pees H. Manders , Z ; ; ae 2 CA TOD.LS,. 0 
ong i tat H. Williams . : ‘ , . ; . 43584 3 2 
For supply of a cast-iron tank, with rolled-steel joists and W. Briggs : : F 2 , Aes SC 
stanchions, to be erected at the Canning Town Stores, Braithwaite & Co. : = ' 2 : ~~ 4Alo 0.0 
Quadrant Street, Canning Town. Mr. J. G. MORLEY, S. Wood . : : : ; . 2 nia Wo a ee 
borough engineer. eee re rer te ni ens ee eye AeGy. OO 
E. C. & J. Keay : . es aAd 195 OL Go Raynor >< os «aR : : a no 28 O 
Grays Steel Construction Co. P ; : - F;IOs 5 2 O A. Dickson & Co. . : : : : 2160: Oo 6 
Baker & Co. . - : . . . » 1,090 90 0 Grounds & Newton . : 8 : : i 4157.13 0 
Edie& Co. Seep ay cieee ay isa 988e°6 oO Merete a ee credo sink eos, OS 
Dorman, Long & 5 Gate) | nest = 97 5a O50 W. Morley & Sons . ; Me, fg ; . 4,069 16 6 
Young & Go. . : . . . : : 955) Oe Davies, Ball & Co. . : 3, 4,030- 0 2-6 
Russell & Son . . . . . 893 0 O MATTHEWS BROS, Winslow (accepted ) : = Bforir3”” a 
Newton, Chambers & ed : ; % ; 877.0 0 
Lucy & Co. . : : ; A . 871 0 WOLVERHAMPTON. ; 
Piggott & Co. . : : : ‘ ; a 862 1> ©o| For street works in Court No. 3, Bilston Street. Mr, GEORGE 
Howden & Son : : : : : : 83t © Oo GREEN, borough engineer. 
R. Carr & Co. . : 830 0 Oo J. Owens’: ”. : . . . : : . £87. 0 0 
E & J. DEMPSTER, L1D., Gas Plant W orks, H. Holloway » 79%! 9-10 
Manchester (accepted) . ae ck ie . 720 @ © W. H. READING, Molineux Street (accepted ) HUI 8 


we 


THE LO 


N VENTILATING STOVE 


Specially Adapted for Hospitals, Infirmaries, &c. 
ECONOMISES FUEL. MADE IN TERRA-COTTA. 

A continuous current of fresh air is admitted through a shaft beneath, 
warmed by contact with the chambers at back, and discharged into the 
Ward or Dormitory at an agreeable temperature. 

In use at the Cambridge Hospital, Aldershot, Bank of England, &c., &c. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS. 


JENNINGS’ PATENT ‘“‘DUPLEX” BATH-VALVES FOR HOT 
AND COLD SUPPLY. 


Admitting Cold Water first into Bath, economises Hot, and prevents | 
damage to Bath or injury tc Bather, Upwards of 5,000 in use. 


Saag 2 tanta teeeee ema snae d 5'---= 


IENNINGS’ PATENT ‘“‘BRACKET” CLOSET, adapted for use in Hospitals, Infirmaries, &c. 
IENNINGS’ PATENT BED-PAN FLUSHING SINK, invaluable in Contagious Disease Hospitals. 


INSPECTION OF NEW SHOWROGMS ‘CORDIALLY INVITED. 


GEORGE JENNINGS LIMITED, 


By Special Appointment Sanitary Engineers to His Majesty the King, 
-AMBETH PALACE ROAD (opposite St. Tiomas’s Hospital), LONDON, S.E. 


Telegrams, “ Jennings, London.” Telephone 680 Hop. 
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VARIETIES. 


ON the 23rd inst. the public baths erected by the Swinton 
and Pendlebury Urban District Council, at a cost of 5,c80/, 
were formally opened. 

A NEW and commodious hospital, which has for nearly two 
years been in course of erection for the Duchess of Bedford at 
Woburn, and is intended for the accommodation and treatment 
of patients resident within the radius of the Duke’s extensive 
estates in the Woburn district, was formally opened on Monday 
by the Duchess, who was accompanied by the Duke. 

THE new church of St. Thomas, which has been erected in 
the populous district of Earl Kirkby, in the parish of Kirkby- 
in-Ashfield, Notts, in the diocese of Southwell, was con- 
secrated on Saturday. The cost of erection is nearly 6,coo/. 
The church, which will accommodate 380 persons, is of brick 
with stone dressings, and the style of architecture is English 
Gothic of the early fifteenth century. 

SINCE the proposal to erect a new workhouse at Evesham 
was defeated the expenditure upon various buildings at the old 
workhouse has reached a total not far short of the estimate for 
the new building. At Monday’s meeting of the Board of 
Guardians there was a rather lively discussion as to a proposal 
to spend 230/. upon a corridor connecting the new and old 
infirmaries. The Rev. E. B. Shekell suggested that there was 
a lack of foresight, or these ‘‘extras” would not be continually 
cropping up, arid he asked where the expenditure was going to 
stop. The Chairman said the corridor would’save the services 
of a nurse, and the building was sanctioned. 

ON Saturday, May 23, about fifteen members of the Man- 
chester Society of Architects, under the leadership of Mr. G. 
W. Lord, made a sketching visit to Mobberley Church, 
Cheshire.. The rector, Rev. H..L. Mallory, kindly explained 
various points of interest. By the kindness of Mr. Ernest 
Leycester, Mobberley Old Hall was also visited and several 
sketches made of it. On Tuesday evening about sixty members 
visited the new Midland Hotel, Manchester, by kind permis- 
sion of the architect, Mr. C. Trubshaw. The visitors were 
shown round by Mr. Elwell and Mr. Lund, who explained the 
general design of the building and the elaborate warming and 
ventilating arrangements. 

TUESDAY was the last date for receiving applications for 
the office of town clerk of Dundee, rendered vacant by the 
death of Sir Thomas Thornton. _ The applications came from 
various parts of the country, and included in the names are 


Mr. James W. Davidson, depute town clerk of Aberdeen : Mr. 


Andrew Grierson, depute town clerk of Edinburgh ; Mr. James. 


F. Johnstone, depute town clerk of Paisley; Mr. J. Burn) 


Ferguson, Hamilton, clerk and treasurer to the Middle Ward — 


of Lanarkshire; Mr. W. F. Mackintosh, town chamberlain of — 


Arbroath; Mr. Archibald Smith, town clerk of Kirriemuir; — 


Mr. James Burns, town clerk of Motherwell; and Mr John 


W. Thain, W.S, Edinburgh. Amongst the Dundee solicitors 


mentioned in connection with the vacancy are Messrs. James 


Thcmson, Hubert Carlton, John L. Stevenson, Thomas Little. 


john,’ James Allison, W. F. Hill, W. H. Blyth Martin, William — 
Nixon, James Urquhart, G. B. Carmichael and David Gowans, — 
The committee who have charge of the matter were to finally 


consider the applications to-day. 


THE popular passenger-steamers Royal Sovereign and 
Koh-t-Noor will commence their sailings from London Bridge 


(Old Swan Pier) to Southend, Margate and Ramsgate to-morrow, 
the 30th inst., at same times of sailing as last year, viz. Kof-z- 


Noor at 8.50 AM for Southend and Margate and back, and 
Royal Sovereign at 9.20 A.M. for Margate and Ramsgate and — 


back; the fares will be the same as in previous seasons. 
New Palace Steamers Company announces 


Them 
that during” 
the past winter months the steamers. have been thoroughly — 
overhauled and all-the Board of Trade requirements have been — 
complied with and improvements made, so that the public may — 


rest assured that everything possible has been arranged for — 


their comfort. 


The company also announce that they are pre- __ 


pared to offer specially.reduced fares for parties of twelve and _ 
over, and party organisers will do well to write to the company __ 


at their offices at 50 King William Street, E.C., for particulars 
The catering 


of their trips before deciding on their excursion. 


on board the steamers will be on the same liberal scale as 
hitherto, and worked entirely by the company. 3 ae 


Ae 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


For the new Congregational church which is about to be 


built at Hither Green, London, Messrs. Church & Son, of 
12 South Place, Finsbury, London, E.C., have been appointed _ 


architects. 


THE foundation-stone of thenew Roman Catholicchurch of _ 3 
the Holy Ghost and St. Stephen, at Shepherd’s Bush, has been _ 
laid. The church, which will be built in the Romanesque style, 


will be completed in six months time and provide accommo- 
dation for a congregation of 7co. 


AGETYLENE LIGHTING 


FOR COUNTRY HOUSE OR CHURCH. 


Over 350 complete installations in all parts of the Kingdom for Architects and others, to which we can refer. 


ARCH: SMITH & STEVENS, 


LIFTS 


HIGH-CLASS ~ 


ws 


ESTIMATES ON PLANS, &c., FREE. ONLY. 32) 
SURVEYS AND REPORTS BY APPOINTMENT. FULL ILLUSTRATED BOCK FREE ‘s 
THE ACETYLENE CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN, Limited, ELECTRIC 
53 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. PASSENGER. 
At the recent “‘Home Office Bai Adar de tht 5.22 cubic feet of gas per ib GOODS. a 
7 HYDRAULIC. 
| POWER. 
de HAND. 
‘ IN | SAFETY, — 
dy PATENT COPPER ROPE OR TAPE. js SILENCE, 
VYLE'S 1 y fi EASE OF — = 
m1} NEWALL’S CONDUCTORS fy .. CONTROL. 
AND If | Are the most reliable, most effective, and cheapest offered to the public | i AND | y SM OOTHEST _ 
west HEA | = ie He costuy | 24 RUNNING» 
|Sq Sole Manufacturers of Vyle’s Patent (Easily Tested) fs ESTIMATES O 
oe if Lightning Conductors. i mpi: , APPLICATION 
ff Meicoueetycertccpecntcscitaans YY scne| JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN'S ROAD, 
DIXON & GORBITT BATTERS 
Manchester Braneh—Norton Street, Greengate; 


AND 


R. $. NEWALL & C0., LO. 


130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


'Birmingham—W. J. A. Kerr, 43 Church Street, j 
*: Seotland—W. Regan, 2 Doune Terrace, Gourock, A 
Dublin—Booth Bros., Upper Stephen Street, aoe 


+ 


Holland—Hausmann Bros., Wynstraat 46, Wijnhaven 3? *, 
Rotterdam. f : 


OLUME LXVIII OF THE AROHITECT. © 


Han¢somely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
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MEMORIAL-STONES of a new Wesleyan Sunday-school at 
inley were recently laid. Two years ago the Midland 
ilway Company took the old school for their extensions. 
e new building will be much nearer the railway station, in a 
itral situation. 

THE Seisdon Rural District Council at their last meeting 
animously approved the scheme of sewerage and sewage 
jposal for the parishes of Penn, Penn Fields and Bradmore 
‘ich has been prepared by their. engineer, Mr. R. E. W. 
rrington, M.I.C.E., of Westminster and Wolverhampton. 
ie estimated cost of the scheme is 14,0007, and the Council 
ve applied to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
rrow that amount. 

THE new denomination, the Free Church of the Welsh, on 
e 23rd inst. opened their second permanent place of worship 
Merton Road, Bootle. Hitherta the congregation have 
wshipped in the Masonic Hall, Bootle, and their com- 
jnicants number 270, The large hall of the new structure 
ll accommodate 690 persons, and there are attached to it 
issrooms, kitchen, vestry, lavatories, cloak-room and a school- 
ym with seating capacity for 250 people. 

ALONG discussion too place at a meeting of the governors 
the Gordon’s College, Aberdeen, over an application by the 
t gallery committee for a piece ot land within the precincts of 
e college grounds for the construction of a sculpture hall, 
wards which 7,000/ had been offered by the trustees of the 
e Mr. John Clark, advocate The finance committee 
ported that it was highly expedient for the governors, before 
rting with any of the ground, gratuitously or otherwise, to 
nsider their own probable requirements in the near future, 
d recommended that a remit be made to a committee to 
nsider the subject from that point of view. Treasurer Wilkie 
oposed that the ground be granted as requested by the art. 
llery committee, and this was agreed to by eight to four votes. 


THE foundation-stones were laid on the 21st inst. in con- 
ction with the new Wesleyan Sunday-schools at Halebank, 
lich are being erected on land adjoining the chapel, which 
s been secured from Lord Derby. Provision is being made 
rone large room to accommodate 200 scholars, and three 
assrooms, obtained by the conversion of the present school, 
vich will be connected bya corridor to the new building, 
th necessary cloakroom and other accommodation. The 
\ilding will be erected by Mr. Edwin Wood, contractor, of 
idnes, from designs ty Mr. John K. Newburn. 


‘Sheffield and London, 


THE opening service of South Cliff Congregational church, 
Lowestoft, was held on Thursday, May 14.. The church con- 
sists of nave and double transepts, the Jatter as at present 
erected, only projecting a few feet ; these, however, can at any 
time, when extension is found necessary, be extended or 
increased in depth so as to provide considerably larger accom- 
modation (about 180 extra).. The facings are of red brick, and 
the dressings of white Costessey work. The roofs are of open 
timber construction of the hammer-beam type. . The seating is 
of oak, wax polished.’ A bold square tower with angular 
pilasters, and terminating with a lead-covered spirelet and 
weather vane of quaint design, forms a prominent feature of | 
the design. The contract was let to Mr John Ashby, Wood- 
bury, Lowestoft, and amounts to 1,698/ The accommodation 
of the building is about 430 adults. The architects are Messrs. 
G. & R P. Baines, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 

THE movement on foot for the erection of a permanent 
church in the Maney district of Sutton Coldfield to replace the 
present iron structure has advanced a stage. Ata recent. 
meeting Mr. G. H. Lloyd pointed cut that to accommodate 
409 persons would involve an outlay, including the site which. 
had been purchased, of 6,coc/., while a building to accommo- 
date 600 would cost 8,cco/. It was decided to instruct Messrs. 
Cossins, Peacock & Bewlay, of Birmingham, to prepare plans 
of a church to provide sittings for €02 people, the plans to be 
prepared in such a manner that if found necessary pait only of 
the church capable of holding 490 might be built. The funds 
already in hand amount to 2,3c0/. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE well-known business of Messrs. Mellowes & Co., of 
roof-glazing manufacturers and 
plumbing contractors, has been converted into a limited com- 
pany, bearing the name of Mellowes & Co, Limited, with 
a capital of 50,coo/., divided into 52,0co shares of 1/. each, of 
which 25,009 are 5 per cent. cumulative preference shares. 
and 25,0co. are ordinary shares. The registered office. is at 
Corporation Street, Sheffield ; London offices, 28 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

THE Teale Fireplace Co, 28 Berners Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W., have been honoured with an appointment under 
Royal Warrant as fireplace manufacturers to H M. the King. 

THE Westminster Iron Roof and House Building Com- 
pany, of 1 ‘Tothill Street, Westminster, have just completed 
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their contract with Messrs. Charles & Albert Kiralfy for erect- 
ing at the Nottingham exhibition six steel and iron buildings, 


comprising the two minor halls, Japanese “phe pee house, | 


English restaurant, theatre and variety hall. 

THE National Provident Institution for Mutual Life 
Assurance, whose offices are at 48 Gracechurch Street, have 
just issued their valuation returns as taken on November 20, 
19c2, at which date the amount of funds stood at 


5:878,9242. 55. 10d, an. increase in the quinquennial period | 


from November 1897 of rio less than 645,506/. 9s. 7d., a result 
on which the directorate may be congratulated, especially as 
progress on a commensurate scale has been made in all 
directions. 

OWING ‘to the cHoliaued and increasing demand for the 
Simplex steel conduit system, and with the object of furthering 
the mutual interests of their customers and themselves, the 
Simplex Steel Conduit Co, Ltd, have considered it desirable 
to opén premises. of their own in Glasgow, and they now have 
a branch’ office and stores at’ 165A West George Street, 
Glasgow, under’ the management of Mr. D. G. Brooks, and 
have there a large stock of all grades of conduits and fittings 
ready for immediate delivery. 

THE Columbian Fireproofing Company, Ltd. 37 King 
William Street, E C.,’have secured the contract for the whole 
of the steel construction. and. erection and fireproof floors for 
the new premises for’ Messrs., Laurie & McConnel, 
general providers, of Fitzroy Street, Cambridge, whose premises 
were destroyed by fire some time ago. . 


England, and the architect is Mr. R. Frank Atkinson, of 
8 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, who has designed the new 
buildings 4 in Oxford Street for Messrs. Waring, Ltd. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


MEssrRs. SAMUEL ELLIOTT. & SONS, 
Reading, have ‘sent us a copy of their new and voluminous 
catalogue illustrated by upwards of 1,500 sketches of the wood 


mouldings which are the specialty of the firm, To emphasise’ 


the artistic value of these mouldings, photographic views are 
given of a sumptuous: banqueting-hall designed by Mr. R 


Norman Shaw, R.A; in the elaborate wainscotting of which 
they are freely introduced. Mr. Samuel Elhott, Sen., was -the 
founder cf the high-class moulding and joinery business at 


Gxt 


This will be the first’ 
entirely steel frame building of the warehouse class erected in’ 


LTp:, of Caversham, , 


Newbury, and he and his three sons have fitted up and equipped 
the Reading Works with all the latest machinery for an Up-to- 
date moulding and joinery mill. 

MESSRS. STANLEY BROS, LTD, of Nuneaton, have just: 
issued a new catalogue of their well-known roofing tiles which, 
as most of our readers are aware, are made in red and red 
mottled, both kinds being of the same material and make ; 
but the latter are subjected to a greater heat and prolonged 
process in firing, the result being a darker and more modified. 
tone of colour which architects generally prefer. These can be 
supplied in lighter or darker shades. The demand for these 
goods has latterly increased to such an extent as to necessitate, 
the doubling by Messrs. Stanley Bros. of the plant for their 
manufacture. 

THE General Iron Foundry Company, Ltd., 43° ‘Upper 
Thames Street, have sent us two sectional catalogues, the first. 
section being ‘devoted to the illustrated description of their 
Moline’s patent wrought-steel windows, which, as they say, 
have, been used for forty years at home and abroad in aa 
classes of buildings. They are light but incomparable for 
strength, and the chilled bosses obviate the disadvantages of 
the mitred joints, where only a small portion of each bar i is 
retained. In the Moline’s patent windows the joints are un- 
breakable under ordinary circumstances, and the full strength - 
of the sash-bars'is retained. The other sectior, also illustiated, 
treats of different varieties of wrought-iron casements, &e, j 

OTHER catalogues are to hand from Messrs. James Allen, 
senr., & Son, Elmbank, Glasgow, of architectural, ornamental — 
and sanitary iron castings;. Messrs, Alfred Dodman & Co, 


Ltd., King’s Lynn, engines; and ‘Ratner Safe Co, Moorgate. 
Street, safes, strong rooms, iron doors Re, &c.,, : ~aiae 


THE PALMDAY ROLLING | “PARALLEL RULER, 


Messrs. B. J. HALL & Co’, ‘of 39 Victoria Street, 'SiW, are 
introducing a new rolling parallel ruler, which’ will, ‘ho doubt, 
be found of great service to draughtsmen and others, As. the 
illustration shows, this ruler is fitted with a graduate 
cylinder, which revolves with the rollers; a small.pawl fal’ 
into each notch clearly indicates by)sax slightly arrested motion. 
the distance traversed, ’* The’ pawl can be moved so as to” give. 
any division down to 1-32nd of an inch, or can: be placed out 
of action altogether. This arrangement is invaluable for draw-. 
ing equidistant lines, it insures even cross-hatching and affords: 
an easy means of producing eye squared gee) a am 
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DUBLIN HARBOUR WORK. ' of suction tubes. The sand on the bar outside the mouth of 


On Saturday the members of the Engineering and Scientific aut eae ean Paces cee Sees . cre i 
ee rt : : : vessels of heavy tonnage to enter the Liffey. e sand is 
ee si the Pot ee say chict poHmS of sucked up, together with a portion of sea-water, and conveyed 
t The members, numbering over sixty were conducted by by pee onnenee ae ha the ee the Alexandra Basin; 
= ’ 

their hospitable host to the portion of the wall now in progress ead ak ee taeda x Fagecnd pee ay ee Hee 
of reconstruction, opposite the Great Southern and Western ees ey aad. eter zhu crupaih nea aE 
Railwav terminus. Here they had an opportunity of viewin Ure ; 3 ; . 

the coffer-dams and Sedation: some ‘of weich? have een Gree ee taihe alin Hows, oA. back to xsea, thus. forming-A 
carried down to depths of 28 to 32 feet under low-water mark | pars sox cae poynay Baer Rorued and subsequently 
till firm foundation was reached, also the powerful dynamos | s Beene (as PE ER eR party - gh 
he ot peste ye Ree Pbarked omthe dfuieet Eastern Breakwater, which will ultimately form a portion of 
and the Eyriz launch, the visitors were conducted to the theemiance to, the dock... Here..the fog-bells were soundeg, 
Alexandra basin now. in course of construction, and which aoe, thes Pagtx proceeded on, to. the ep tanss of the harbour, 
promises to be at some future date one of the most capacious mprigiwanansocc og. the Veolbes.and.Nanh Ball lighthouses. 


docks for shipping in the world. , Sh iia BES aga aoa 

It was pointed out that the whole of the machinery and | ST, BRIDE’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, KELVINSIDE. 
appliances used in this great work were designed by Mr. | IT is about ten years since the little wooden church, in which 
Bindon B. Stoney, the late chief engineer of the Port and | the congregation of St. Bride’s are still worshipping, was- 
Docks Board, and a model of his powerful shears used for | brought from Douglas Castle and erected on a site in Beacons- 
lifting concrete blocks weighing 350 tons was exhibited and | field Road. It accommodates about IS0 sitters, but on special 
explained on the deck of the steamer. occasions, such as was the case a few Sundays ago, many more 

The foundation of the blocks was first excavated by a | have found places. The new church will have chairs for 750,. 
steam dredger to within two feet of the finished level, and the | and will consist of nave, aisles and chancel The entire length 
remainder of the excavation was taken out by men working in | of the building will be 130 feet by 70 feet wide, and the height 
a large diving-bell 20 feet square and 6} feet high. Access | from floor to apex of roof 56 feet, while the spire will rise to 
was obtained to this chamber by a wrought-iron shaft and air fully 100 feet. The chancel is 36 feet long by 29 feet, and is 
lock. One of the most important features of this mode of divided from the nave by a beautifully designed rood-screen of © 
construction is the absence of coffer-dams, staging and pump-. carved oak; while a similar screen marks off the chancel from 
ing, and it has proved exceptionally economical, the quay walls a side chapel on the south ‘side, under which an arched! 
having been built for about 40/7 per lineal foot, inclusive of the mortuary chapel has been placed The nave is 102 feet long 
cost of all special plant. The next object of interest was the by 26 feet wide, while the aisles on each side are 14 feet wide. 
tank-steamer employed for dredging purposes by a new system The aisles are separated from the nave by arcades of five 
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arches, supported. on beautifully moulded and_ clustered 
columns, the arches rising to a height of 27 feet. The build- 
ing is entirely of red stone, outside and in, plasterwork 
being debarred. The architect of the building is Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, R.A. 

In the case of the new St. Bride’s, no estimates or contracts 
‘have been entered into; but a stipulation for the very best 
work has been made. The cost will probably be close on 
40,000/. The builders are Messrs Stephens, Bastow & Co., 
London and Bristol; and Mr. Arthur Barber is clerk of works. 
The memorial-stone was laid by Mr. R. T..N. Spier, of Culdees, 
convener of the Home Mission Board of the Representative 
“Church Council. 


LIMITS OF HIGH BUILDING. 


IT is satisfactory for the rest of the world that New York 
should proceed as fast as it can to the logical extreme in 
‘high building. What the rest of the world wants to know is, 
What will it come to? What is the limit, and what are going 
to be the consequences of building up to the limit ? 

: The limit in height is practically in sight, says Mr. 
W. A. Langton in the Canadian Architect. Passenger 
elevators, which were the generating factor in these buildings, 
are also fixing their limitations. Accessibility to the street 
level is what is required for an office; and, when buildings are 
so high that time is wasted in going and coming in the 
elevator, the offices in the highest floors will not rent suffi- 
ciently well. The device of express elevators gets over the 
difficulty to some extent, but in the first place there is a limit 
to the percentage of floor space that can be given up to the 
elevator shafts if the building is to pay, and in the second place 
there is a speed limit in elevators. What is knownas a “ nausea 
limit” is recognised; anything above this rate of speed is found 
to be uncomfortable—at least for landsmen. For men this 
rate is said to be 720 feet a minute; for women not more than 
600 feet, and the descent must be much less rapid than this. 
Anything faster than 400 feet a minute going down is distress- 
ing; so that about 630 feet per minute up and 4oo feet per 
minute down is the maximum for an express elevator. The 
floor to floor elevator is still further reduced in speed to enable 
the operator to make a prompt stop. If with higher speed he 
bobs up and down at every floor—a consequence partly of 
human weakness and partly of the elasticity of steel rope— 
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there is no ultimate gain in speed and considerable waste of 
power. Limiting calculations are often upset by new inven. 
tions ; but where the human body is the measure there is q 
standard which may be relied on not to change. It is difficult 
to conceive of more rapid motion up or down for human beings 
than the present nauseau limit, or of more abrupt stops at this | 
rate of speed without great discomfort to the occupants of the 
cac ; and we may therefore accept as a scientific datum the. 
present opinion of engineers in New York that the limit of 
business buildings due to the limited speed of elevators js 
between twenty-five and thirty storeys. = 
This may be the limit of height, but how to fix the limit of | 
continuity? A skyscraper at intervals is a gain in every way; 
it gives well-lighted, airy and quiet offices, and it makes. the | 
street picturesque. A row of skyscrapers converts the street | 
into a box canyon of unwholesome gloom; but it is not to be. 
compared to the gloom and unwholesomeness within the 
buildings themselves. This condition of affairs is rapidly — 
approaching in New York. There is what almost amounts {9 
a skyscraper war going on. The early tall buildings in which, 
with more confidence than judgment, the party walls were 
filled with windows, are now in an awkward position. Sky-_ 
scrapers are rising beside skyscrapers and blocking up whole 
walls of windows. Rooms which, when the buildings were 
erected, had the winter sun and the summer breeze, are now 
sealed up in darkness for ever, and the sanitary consequences | 
are beginning to cause alarm. In the lower rooms, in a street 
of continuous skyscrapers, there is no light anyway, and if 
darkness is to invade the upper storeys too the unwholesome- 
ness of the overcrowding in these expensive offices js 
going to be as bad as that in the poor tenements which 
so much effort has been made to stop. At.a recent meet. | 
ing of the Municipal Art Society a prominent speaker said:— 
‘“‘T read in my newspaper to-day of the benevolent project © 
to build a great hospital for consumptives, the victims of | 
tuberculosis, where they may have air and sunlight. And in| 
the same paper I read of plans for a thirty-storey building, 
What are we trying todo? What do we mean by putting up | 
these horrible structures, to the lower floors of which no light 
can ever penetrate? . We build hospitals for the poor 
consumptive, and then we turn around and erect skyscraping — 
structures where consumption may breed, so that we shall not 
lack for patients.” . | 
It is not merely the darkness, but the crowding of the — 
streets and buildings which is a menace to health and safety. — 
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his same speaker calculates that ‘when Broadway is lined 
ith these structures there won’t be room for the tenants, 
aless they are packed horizontally 30 feet thick.” It is not 
ard to believe that this calculation, if checked, will be found 
» be not far from the truth It was calculated at the 
eginning of the year that the buildings of nine storeys or more 
1 the lower part of Manhattan Island, below Leonard Street— 
jat is to say, only inthe tall building district proper—have 
dded the floor area above their fifth storeys, 180 acres of 
1ea, to the island The estimated cost of these buildings was 
3,000,000 dols. There is said to be 10,000,000 dols. worth of 
uildings of the same sort in process of erection now, so that, 
5 area may be presumed to compare consistently with 


rice, when these are completed, which will not be 
yng at the rate these buildings go up now, there will be 
dded to this smail district 240 acres of standing 


oom above the streets; but there will be only the same 
Id streets to walk in, and these more than ever filled with 
ehicles from other parts. The Broad Exchange building has 
floor area of 12} acres and a normal population of 4,000 
‘ersons. Apply this rate of population to the sixty acres or so 
f floor area (above the fifth storey) which are now being con- 
‘ructed, and it will appear that this portion of New York is 
‘bout to receive an increase in daily population of at least 
10,cco souls, If they only were souls, if “in going from place 
o place” they need not “ pass through the intermediate space,” 
t would be all right; but 20,002 hustling bodies in streets 
vhere one has already, in going to keep an appointment, to 
low time for hindered progress—it is nearing the limit. 

The cure is exhibited in a trio of buildings on Broadway— 
1 two-storey bank between two skyscrapers. This is, at any 
ate, the solution of the light and air problem. It would also 
solve the problem in design. The two storeys of the bank 
‘un with the two storeys which constitute the base of the tall 
building; the bank’s cornice with the top member of this base; 
their columns and arcades are fairly comparable. Here is 
dignity without monotony, picturesqueness without extrava- 
gance, height without gloom; every gain without any loss 
except loss of space, and loss of space is gain in this case 

What other cities have to learn from New York is to put 
the limit out of the question by taking precautions in time 
The limit is not practical. It is not worth while to shut 
numbers of people in darkness for the sake of getting them all 
together, only to find that it would be better if there were not 
quite so many together. The limit of elevators and the limit 


of traffic and transit in the streets seem to point to the same 
moderation in close building which is indicated by the 
requirements of planning for light. It is no extreme 
to advocate the attainment of this moderation by munici- 
pal regulation requiring that every tall building shall be 
isolated above such height as usually forms ihe base storeys 
of a skyscraper. This allows for such an arrangement as is 
suggested by the bank on Broadway between two such build-- 
ings. It would make a satisfactory street effect if the cornice 
at this height were continuous and the sky-line above broken: 
at intervals, more or less regular, by buildings more or less tallf. 

A way to bring this about would be to require every high 
builder to isolate his upper storeys by the purchase of land 
sufficient for the purpose. This would not be tyrannical’ 
legislation. If any criticism is to be made of it, it might be 
called grandmotherly legislation, for it is looking after the 
interests of the high builder himself to-compel him to guard 
the value of his building in this way. It is not, however, 
entirely grandmotherly, for the interests of the public are also 
guarded in matters for which it is certainly within the pro- 
vince of the City Fathers to care, viz. light and air and reason-- 
able density of population. There is also plenty of precedent 
in cities which owe part of their success to regulations of this” 
kind for requiring that the low part of the building shall have. 
for zesthetic considerations, a cornice line of a fixed height. 


GAS FROM CHALK. 


A REPRESENTATIVE of the Susser Daily News recently 
called at the office of the Natural Gas Fields of England, 
Ltd., at Heathfield Station, to make inquiries concerning 
the progress of the discovery which has been the subject of so 
much comment forthe Jast year or two. Most Sussex people 
are acquainted with the discovery of the gas at Heathfield. 
Although some workmen really had the gas alight in 1895 
while sinking a deep artesian bore tube in the stable yard of. 
the Heathfield Hotel, nothing was done until the following 
year, when a similar discovery was made on the railway. Mr. 
Charles Dawson, F.G.S., F.SA, 
geologist to the large company owning the undertaking —went 
to Heathfield, and practically discovered natural gas in the 
district. It is well known, too, that for a long time Heathfield 
Station has been lighted by it, and that the engine which 
pumps the water for use of the locomotives passing through the 
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‘station is also driven by natural gas. Many houses and _busi- district. , 


ness premises in Heathfield are also lighted by it, and the users 
‘speak in terms of unqualified praise with regard to the gas. 
At Mayfield Station a deep boring has been made without 
apparent success, and it is considered that the gas-bearing 
strata was full of water when the boring was made, and as it 
was cased to keep the water back, that it has been passed. 
Hopes are still entertained of finding gas there, The company 
have made some twelve boreholes in the Heathfield district, 
and have been successful in finding gas-on each occasion, 
‘This work has gone on now for some eighteen months, and the 
yield of gas has continued the same during the whole of the 
time. The advice of the highest authority has been sought, 
and there is a consensus of opinion that there is a very large 
quantity to be found throughout the district. The gas has its 
origin in the Timmeridge clay, which is stated to smell strongly 
of petroleum, or mineral oi], throughout its vast area. In point 
of quality the natural gas of England has an advantage over 
that of America. The latter, burnt in the ordinary fish-tail 
burner, is practically devoid of illuminating power, while the 
English gas, burnt in the same way without previous enrich- 
ment of any kind, gives a candle-power of about 14. 

That the discovery is one of national importance everybody 
will admit. Given further success at the borings and a con- 
tinuance of supply the possibilities are multitudinous. Not 
only might various towns all over the South of England be 
supplied with the gas, but power-generating stations could be 
established on such’a scale that the manufacturing industries 
would be. revolutionised. It is said that more than one 
American millionaire owes a great deal to natural gas. Mr. 
Carnegie in 1885 said:—‘In our steel rail mills we have not 
used a pound of coal for nearly a year, and in our iran mills 
for the same period the change is a startling one. Where we 
formerly had ninety firemen at work in one boiler-house and 
were using 400 tons of coal a day, a visitor now walks along 
the long rows of boilers and sees but one man in attendance. 
The cost of the coal is not only saved, but the great cost of firing 
and handling it, while the repairs to boilers and grate-bars is 
much less.” Prepatations are being made at Heathfield for esta- 
blishing. factories ; there is a rumour that negotiations are 
pending for electric power to be supplied from Heathfield to 
the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway to run trains 
by’electricity from Tunbridge Wells to Eastbourne. Gas has 
been found at Mayfield, and efforts will shortly be made to find 
it at Crowborough, Groombridge and other places in the 


The only question in the mind of the public has been, 
‘‘ How long is it going to last?” That, of course, is an im. 
portant question—at least, it has been—and, as has been said 
before, the highest advice as to the probable length of supply 
has been obtained. It is, however, no longer a question of 
importance, and the Susser Daily News has been furnished 
with details of an invention which will doubtless be the subject 
of conversation throughout the scientific world before the 
week is over. Natural gas may last for years, or, on the cther 
hand, the supply may cease, but with the new gas there can, it: 
is stated, be no question of failure of supply. a 
The new invention, our representative was informed, is to 
be called “The Pearson Gas,” after the managing director of 
the Natural Gas Fields of England, Ltd., whose discovery it is, 
and it may be said at once that it has been tested by Professor 
C. Vernon Boys and Professor W. J. Atkinson Butterfield, both 
of whom have pronounced it an unqualified success, It ‘is 
claimed that while it will be from 25 to 30 per cent. better than. 
ordinary gas for heating purposes it can be produced at so 
small a cost that it could be sold at the rate of 2d. per 
thousand feet, while the price of lime will be reduced from 
approximately 125 67. per ton to about 55.6% The process 
by which it is claimed this revolution will be achieved will be 
by obtaining gas from chalk, and in all probability Lewés 
and the South Downs will soon hear a good deal more about | 
the matter, To every hundred tons of chalk will be mixed 
about ten tons of coke or coke breeze, and from this 
it is claimed 10,500,009 cubic feet of gas will be obtained, — 
After the gas leaves the limekilns it will pass through a series 
of converters and regenerator:, which will be blown up toa 
great heat, and all the power for this purpose will be generated - 
by the waste heat from the various processes. 
value of the “ Pearson” gas is 52} heat units per cubic foot, 
which shows a great advantage over other gases—Siemens’s 
being 30 heat units, the Dowson gas 37 and the Mond 47... The © 
chemical analysis, 
lowing figures :—CO 44, hydrogen 20, CO2 6, nitrogen 30. It. 
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Tue calamity at Eton on Monday morning, when two boys 
lost their lives through the fire in one of the houses of 
‘“‘ Baldwin’s End,” reveals that on such occasions few build- 
ings can te considered as secure. Special arrangements 
for escape are rarely demanded by building owners, and if 
they were more general they might help to create uneasi- 
ness among nervous people. At the inquest on the victims 
no cause was assigned for the outbreak of fire. The 
electric light was used throughout, and although there was 
gas also there was no danger from its coming in contact with 
anything inflammable. One of the boys who lived in the 
house said smoking was not allowed, and he never knew of 
any interference with the lights or playing with fire. It 
was also proved that the fire was not caused by electricity. 
Although the house was old and there was lath and plaster 
within, yet the fire lasted four hours in spite of all the 
efforts of the firemen. Three of the windows were barred, 
and it was owing to the failure to break one of the uprights 
with a crowbar that one of the victims suffered. ‘he 
jury, while admitting there was no evidence to show how 
the fire originated, recommended electrical communi- 
cation with the engine-house for every boarding-house in 
the college, and that printed lists be placed prominently in 
every house. They also advised the removal of bars 
from all windows at once... The bars were introduced for 
safety, and their removal may lead to accidents. What is 
more desirable at Eton, as in schools and institutions where 
there are many inmates, is special drilling. The head- 
master, Dr. WARRE, must have had a presentiment of the 
tragedy, for in January last he wrote to all the house 
masters, saying :—‘“‘ It is the duty of every house master to 
see that in cases of fire there are ample appliances for deal- 
ing with it in its initial stage, and, secondly, sufficient ways 
and means of escape for all the inmates of the house. It 
is advisable also that the boys in every house should have 
fire drill once or twice in a schooltime, and that each and 
all should be taught what to do in case of emergency.” 


THE médaille d’honneur at the salon of the Artistes 
Frangais in the section of architecture has been awarded to 
M. RayMonpd CHAUSSEMICHE. First class medals have been 
won by M. Nopet and M. Munigr. Second-class medals 
by MM. LapeyrérE, ForTIER, Roustan and HEBRARD. 
Third-class medals by MM. Ripin, Davi, DELAPORTE, 
CrET, BRUNEL & PottiER and HErtosson. In the section 
of painting the successful artist is M. GABRIEL FERRIER. 
Although there were several candidates, the contest lay 
between him and M. Henri Martin, who is one of 
the representatives of sober Impressionism. In the first 
voting, when 430 votes were given, M. Marrtin obtained 
142 and M. FERRIER 113. In the second, out of 452 
M. FERRIER obtained 216 and M. MartTIN 184. In 
the third, out of 407 M. FErRIER obtained 243 and 
M. Martin 148. M. FERRIER is a native of Nimes, and 
studied under M. Pits and M. Hevert. He won the Prix 
de Rome in 1872. One of his principal works is a ceiling 
painting having for subject Zhe Glorification of the Arts, 
which was executed in the French Embassy at Berlin. 
M. FERRIER is well known to many English painters through 
his connection with the Académie Julian. In the section 
of sculpture M. Hannavux has gained the medal. In the 
second voting M. Hannaux obtained 103 and M. Sou.is 
30. M. HaNnnavx is a native of Metz and studied with 
MM. Dumont, Tuomas and Bonnassicus. He has not 
been fortunate heretofore in obtaining rewards, and he was 
not distinguished in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 


Art the last meeting of the Anthropologicai Association 
of Berlin a paper was read by Dr. STGNNER on the Temple 
of Nakhon Wat. Probably it is no more than a pre- 
liminary exercise for a large volume on the subject. It is 
doubtful whether in the East there is a more remarkable 
temple. FERGusson devotes several pages to it. It is 
almost an exact square and measures an English mile each 
way. The walled enclesure of the temple is 1,080 yards 


by 1,100 yards, and is surrounded by a moat 230 yards 
wide. ‘The outer enclosure has an area of 370,000 square 
feet. This is, however, exceeded by the Temple of Karnac, 
which has 430,000. The sculpture, it is calculated, repre- 
sents from 18,000 to 20,000 figures, mostly battle scenes. 
The relief is so low as to be taken at first sight for in- 
cised work. ‘The Gothic architects,” says I ERGUSSON, 
‘“‘attempted to incorporate their sculpture with the archi- 
tecture in the same manner as the Indian architects. The 
Greeks, on the contrary, kept them distinct; they provided 
a plain wall outside the cella of the temple for their paint- 
ings and sculpture, and protected it by screens of columns. 
precisely as the Cambodians did, and it is difficult to say 
which was the best principle.” Dr. StONNER found that a 
large part of the sculpture was in good condition, but 
nothing was done for the conservation of those wonderfuk 
works. Vegetation is allowed to appear everywhere un- 
checked. Some of the doors were so large that an elephant. 
with its howdah could easily pass through. Although many 
kings have taken a share in the building, it was never 
completed. Dr. STONNER was able to show a vast number 
of photographs of the sculpture and other portions of this 
marvellous building, and he expressed surprise that so little 
was known of the structure by Europeans. 


THE census return of the number of houses in England 
and Wales shows a steady increase during the century which 
ended on April 1, 1901. On that date there were 6,260,852: 
inhabited houses and 448,932 described as uninhabited. 
But among the latter were 189,137 which were utilised for 
business or other purposes during the day, but were without 
inmates on the census night. There were also 61,909 
houses building. The increase of inhabited houses in the 
ten years between 1891 and r1gort was 14'87 per cent. The 
houses in course of erection indicated a larger increase, for 
in 1891 there were 38,387 against 61,909 in r901. The- 
jatter number was Jarger than in any of the decennial: 
periods, the nearest approach to it being 46,414 in 188n. 
The inhabited houses in 1801 numbered 1,575,923. The- 
increase during the century has therefore been nearly four- 
fold. The families or separate occupiers of houses in 1801: 
numbered 1,896,723, consisting of 8,892,536 persons. In 
1go1 there was an increase of families to 7,036,868, and of 
persons to 32,527,843. The ratio between occupiers and 
houses was nearly similar in the first and last period, but 
there were slightly fewer persons in each house in rgor, or, 
in other words, there was in general less crowding. 


THE statue of DEMOSTHENES in the B accio Nuovo has 
long been considered as one of the noblest examples of 
ancient portraiture. RICHARD CoBDEN was more capti- 
vated by it than by any of the great works in the Vatican. 
Instinctively, he said, everyone who was the advocate in a 
great cause must believe in the fidelity of the likeness. 
The figure, it will be remembered, holds a partly unrolled 
scroll in both hands, and the strained arms are in keeping. 
with the pose and with the determined look on the face. 
The whole force of the orator’s soul appears to be concen- 
trated in the expression he uttered at the moment. For a 
long time doubts have arisen about the correctness of the 
attitude. Why should he holda scroll? Hisspeeches were 
no doubt most carefully prepared, but DrMmMosTHENES: 
was never likely to read from a manuscript in public. 
There would, however, be no extravagance in supposing he 
was reading from a record or commenting on an indictment 
of one of his enemies. There was a statue in Athens which 
had clasped hands, for the story is told of a robber placing 
some money he had stolen within them. It was supposed 
by some archeologists that the scroll was an addition, and 
the hands were originally differently placed. Dr. Pau 
Hertwic has, however, brought evidence in support of the 
existing arrangement. Last year remains of a statue were 
found in a Roman garden, which appeared to be a copy of 
the Demosthenes. ‘The hands were tolerably well preserved. 
A cast was obtained of the statue in the Braccio Nuovo, 
and there was little difficulty in adapting the hands to. the 
arms. In one there was a very slight difference, which 
rather confirmed the conclusion. There is sure to be dis- 
cussion on the subject, but at present there is less doubt 
about the introduction of a scroll in the orator’s hands, 
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Types OF COSTUME :—ANGLO SAXON, 


FIREPROOF. CONSTRUCTION AT 
EARL’S: COURT. 

URING more than fifty years there has been a 
struggle in the great exhibitions between business 
and recreation. In Hyde Park, in 1851, there was little 
scope for the latter, but the dawdlers of society were: sup- 
posed to have their wonder excited in some degree, and to 
be gratified, as far as they were able, by such an amazing 
amount of industry. As time went on recreation gained 


the upper hand, and the last Paris Exhibition, which was | 


believed to be the climax, derived any success it attained 
through the arrangements made for diverting the mind 
from arts and industries. The Earl’s Court Exhibitions 
have been so long associated with amusement, it is difficult 
for the public in general to believe they can have any other 
purpose. ‘There has always to be a modicum of reality, 
and the cleverness of the management is shown by 
making it serve as a nucleus around which spectacular dis- 
plays of a gorgeous kind can be arranged. But it must be 
owned it is a disadvantage for those to whom the nucleus 
is everything to find themselves and_ their productions 
relegated to the positions of mere atoms, which are likely 
to be overlooked amidst an immense mass having diverse 
elements. Many people object to such a sacrifice of them- 
selves. That we believe to be the principal cause why the 
exhibition of means for fire prevention and fire extinguishing 
at Earl’s Court has not the comprehensiveness that is 
desirable with a subject of such vast importance. 

The exhibitors can feel justifiable pride in knowing 
‘that if they were absent the vazson d’étre of the exhibition 
would not be apparent. We do not suppose if a different 
class of objects were suddenly introduced into the ‘‘ Queen’s 
Palace” and “ Imperial Court” there would be any diminu- 
tion of sightseers. But there is logic in the theory of 
spectacle production as well as in graver matters, and the 
elimination of such “industrial exhibits” as belong to fire- 
proof construction would deprive the whole show of a 
piquancy otherwise unattainable. 

It requires, however, a spirit of resignation for an 
exhibitor to be satisfied with what takes place. There are 
undoubtedly invaluable inventions to be seen in the spaces 
assigned for the display of “industrial exhibits” at Earl’s 
Court. But with so many counter-attractions, each of 
which strives to monopolise the attention, what chance of 
being recognised has a piece of concrete which no ordinary 
fire can overcome, or an apparatus which by timely use can 
prevent the extension of flames? 
HERCULES, when placed between pleasure and duty, in- 
clined to the former, and weak mortals should be excused 
if they prefer music, chutes, fiery lava, glacier glides and 
other sights and sounds to the modest triumphs of inven- 
tiveness, each one of which represents not only a large 
outlay of money, but years of patient labour in experiment. 
The exhibitors have of course the possibility of finding 
amidst such large crowds an cccasional appreciator. On 
the other hand, a great many people visit the exhibition 


It was an old fable that - 


repeatedly without condescending to .cast a glance on the 


part which in one sense is of most consequence for the — 


yublic, and the most deserving of attention. For that 


reason we have resolved to confine our notices to what are — 
called ‘industrial exhibits”—a phrase that is not only ~ 


inadequate, for it does not even suggest the scientific 
character of methods of construction, engines, apparatus, &ci, 
but refers also to the polishes, lace, confectionery, tobacco, 
jewellery, which are assigned places near the inventions. 
That martyr to duty, James Braipwoop, one of 


the victims of the great Tooley Street fire, considered — 


that before means of preventing or extinguishing fires could — 


be attained it was necessary to consider the causes of fire 
in this country. The result of his experience as superin- 
tendent of the London Fire Brigade he gave in the follow- 


ing enumeration :—(1) Inattention in use of fires and ~ 
lights ; (2) improper construction of buildings, &c.; (3) — 
furnaces or close fires for heating buildings, or for — 
mechanical purposes; (4) spontaneous ignition; (5) im- — 
cendiarism. The order in which the causes were arranged — 
corresponded with the knowledge acquired during his time, — 
The same causes still prevail, 
Ing 
the Earl’s Court Exhibition there is nothing to suggest the — 


or about fifty years ago. 
although their relative danger may have been altered. 


improvements which diminish the risks of heating and 
lighting. Spontaneous ignition may be overlooked, for 


only two cases arose in 3,400 fires, and incendiarism, of — 


which fortunately there were only six cases, is not easily 
prevented by inventions. 
exhibits in the section into two great classes—those relating — 
to the construction of buildings and those relating to the 


extinguishing of fires. At present we shall deal with the — 


former. E 
In construction what appears to be most remarkable is 
the attention given to concrete. The name is too generic, 


for there is not much affinity between the colossal masses — 
used in Roman structures and the refined but tough 
But — 


material of which we see specimens in the exhibition. 
there is still an inherited prejudice in favour of coarseness, — 


for one of the drawbacks to the use of concrete is the pre-— 


vailing belief that untrained labourers are adapted to carry 
out the work. a 
Messrs. Homan & RopcErs, who have been con- 
structing concrete floors for about thirty years, use con- 
crete in flat slabs of 6 or 7 inches. They employ a flat- 
boarded centreing which can be removedin four or five days. 
The construction has the advantage of tension bars between 
the steel joists, and therefore the concrete has rigidity 
in length and breadth, and can meet a variety of strains. 
Another method of theirs derives aid from the use of a 
fireclay hollow brick especially made in a manufactory of 
the firm at Parkstone. It is of triangular section, but the 
sides are not of uniform thickness, for each has ridges — 
which form an excellent key for both plaster and concrete. 
With steel joists 18 inches apart this flooring is of great 
strength, and has been used in public buildings, factories. 


We may therefore divide the — 


s 


held firmly in stirrups. 
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warehouses and other places where heavy loads have to be 
‘sustained. From the experience of the firm in steel con- 
struction there is surety that the desired strength will be 
always secured. 

The Columbian Fireproofing Company make floors 
which may well be described as monolithic. Their main 
girders are of the ordinary I section, but the ribbed bars 
auxiliary to them, and serving as cross-ties, may be called 


‘smaller I bars, with the web extended above the top and 


bottom flanges. The dimensions, of course, are adapted to 
the load and the span. In some cases the bars are much 


‘more elaborate, and resemble three or more small I joists 


superimposed. Care is taken in the arrangement to avoid 
rivetting, and from their peculiar sections the bars can be 
The concrete slabs for lower 
flanges of girders are held on by hoop-iron anchoring. 
The system makes an excellent floor. It is claimed that 
the floors are proof against falling loads on account of the 
action of the rib-bars. In a warehouse at Pittsburg a drop- 
test of 238 lbs. falling 8 feet was sustained. ‘Thatis a more 
severe test of adhesiveness than a great but quiescent load. 
On a floor wherethe spans were 16 feet a load of 9,ocolbs. was 
‘placed on a base of 3 feet by 3 feet, or a load of 1,000 lbs. 
‘to the foot. In Boston a load of 1,400 lbs. to the foot was 
applied. A floor constructed to carry 175 lbs. per foot 
‘safe live load was tested by placing 24,000 lbs. on the centre 
of a 16-foot span. The floor was detached; that is to say, 


it was only partly constructed, and was not continued to 


the wall or abutment. The load was equal to a distributed 
‘one of 48,000 lbs. It was found that “the total deflection 
on a 16-foot span was # inch, and the load remained on the 
floor for forty eight hours without any further deflection. 
The load was then removed and the floor returned to its 
original and level position without the slightest crack in 
concrete.” The fire-resisting qualities are also remarkable. 


In New York a floor with a load of 150 lbs. per foot was 


subjected to 2,200 degrees of heat for five hours, then 
drenched with water and loaded to 600 lbs. to the foot 
without any injury. In London a floor with a load of 
168 Ibs. per foot was subjected to a heat of 2,500 degs. Fahr. 
for two'and a half hours without the fire passing through 
the concrete, for the wood fillets on the upper surface 
were uninjured. The number of American buildings 
in which the system was employed is remarkable. The 
Boston ‘Wharf Company have used 520,000 feet of it. 
There is a lengthy list of English buildings, including 
Windsor Castle, the Patent Office, many banks, theatres, 
large electric power-houses, Xc. 

Granolithic pavement has long been in request for out 
of door use. It is now extensively employed as a fire- 
proof flooring. The whole of the floors, roofs and stair- 
cases in the North British Railway station, Edinburgh, are 
of the material supplied by Stuart’s Granolithic Stone 
Company, comprising 253,000 super feet of flooring, 
43,000 lineal feet of casing of bears, 21 acres of 
plastering on walls and ceilings, 15 miles of cornices and 
15 miles of cement skirting. The use of the material has 
enabled elaborate ceilings with very deep coffers to be 
constructed. Hence there is an impressive architectural effect 
obtained as well as safety. The building, it is known, was 
only lately constructed, and indicates the extended use of 
fireproof material in this country. The examples to be seen 
at Earl’s Court show the applicability of the material to 
flooring, arching, columns, casing of girders, steps, &c. 

There was at one time a belief that timber might be 
protected if covered with sheet-iron. But FARADAY and 
Sir Wi1LL1AM TITE said if the heat were continuous, the 
dron did more harm than good. Uralite, which might be 
considered as flexible, can act as a preservative for wood or 
other substance for a long space of time regardless of the 
Strength of the flames. If it were only as a protection, 
there would be a wide field for the employment of the 
material, but Uralite has many uses. Until an experiment 
is witnessed, a sceptic might doubt that what seems to be 
as frail as a piece of Bristol buard can defy intense heat to 
which other materials succumb. It can be used for 
ceilings, partitions, and walls, with advantage. Messrs. 
Matuer & Piatt produce doors and fire shutters in which 
it is an essential element. Insurance offices accept the 
material as fireproof. It owes its fire-resisting qualities 
Partially to asbestos being one of its constituents. It is 


-venience of mansards and pitched roofs. 


one of the materials which have given a new power to archi- 
tects. As it is now made in the British Uralite Company’s 
works at Higham, in Kent, it becomes a national manufac- 
ture of which the use will extend in course of time. 

People have often‘wondered why the general use of the 
bamboo by the Japanese has not become suggestive in this 
country. It is an example of nature’s mechanics, for 
it combines strength and toughness with economy of 
material. In the Mack slabs, of which Messrs. J. A. 
Kinc & Co. are the manufacturers, we have a material 
which seems to be peculiarly adapted for partitions. About 
the lightness there'is no question, and as the slabs are made 
in lengths of 6 feet by 1 foot, they can be fixed with 
expedition. As sometimes happens with new materials 
the fire-resisting quality excites surprise; they have stood 
tests of more than ‘2,000 deg. Fahr. and remained intact. 
Another advantage is that they are sound-proof, owing to the 
air cells formed by the introduction of hollow reeds. They 
can be coated with plaster if desired, but they can be finished 
in such ‘a way that plastering is not required, and the 
papering may be applied a few hours afcer erection. The 
Mack slabs canbe used with steel joists and thus 
become a valuable fireproof flooring. They are also applied 
in connection with roofing, and remove some of the incoh- 
They have also 
been applied as a casing for stanchions and girders. In the 
North British Railway hotel the slabs were employed for 
the fireproof partitions. 

At the stail where the slabs are exhibited Gypo, a 
fire-resisting plaster, and LAweEs’s Keene’s cement can be 
seen. The name of the producers, JOHN BENNET LAWES 
& Co., is a guarantee of the efficiency. There is also a 
very ingenious steel corner plate, from Mr. W. F. Parker, 
of New York. Many builders have wondered at the 
expedition with which American structures are raised. One 
of the aids and appliances is this corner. It removes the 
difficulties in forming vertical arrises, and serves as a trim- 
ming for windows and doors. It is at the angles that the wear 
and tear of buildings becomes most manifest, but with this 
invention even mischievous corner boys would have to 
respect masonry. 

When expanded metal was first proposed to be used in 
connection with concrete there was some incredulity about 
the results. It was predicted there would be a repetition 
of the consequences following the employment of cast and 
wrought-iron for compound girders. ~‘Dissimilar materials 
could never, it was believed, co-operate at the same instant 
when the greatest strength was necessary. Experience has 
set aside all those apprehensions. The slight trelliswork 
has been found to impart new qualities to the material: 
Concrete can be used either as slabs or as flat-arching, in 
partitions, in ceilings, or in arches, and in all cases it 1s 
found that a vast accession of strength is acquired by the 
introduction of metal ina suitable form. The trelliswork 
has many properties of its own, but its main importance in 
construction is that by means of it the tensile strength of 
concrete, which was formerly one-tenth the compressive 
endurance, is now equalised. Or, to put it in another way, 
concrete represented the cast-iron beam; with the inter- 
calation of expanded metal it becomes like a wrought-iron 
ora steel beam. The invention is exhibited by the New 
Expanded Metal Co., Ltd. 

A system of construction largely employed in Scotland 
by such architects as Messrs. HoNeEvMAN & KEPPIE, 
Messrs. PeppizE & Brown, Mr. J. CHALMERS, Messrs. 
Bairp & TuHomson, Mr. F. M’Grppon, Messrs. H. & D. 
Barciay and Mr. W. Leiper is the Fram arch-block. 
The system is ingenious. Let a small flat arch be supposed 
which is thicker at the haynches than near the centre; let 
it be divided in two for the sake of manufacture and that 
the centre part is thickened, and we then have a rough idea 
of the form of the blocks. ‘The haunches are shaped so as 
to allow of seating on the flange of a girder or the off-set of 
a wall. The soffits form a not unpleasing ceiling which 
recalls an arch with fluting. The blocks are largely utilised 
for warehouses, factories, printing offices, &c. It is adapted 
to various kinds of floors, and time is saved because as soon 
as the blocks are laid they have no need of drying. Ali 
that is needed to be put up are the steel joists, and the arch 
blocks can be laid without staging or centreing. The 
system is exhibited by Messrs. G. Aston & Son. 
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Another example of the applicability of hollow bricks 
for partitions is seen in the ‘‘Shepwood,” called after the 
makers. The bricks are made in various forms. They can 
have grooves in which plaster may be inserted on both sides, 
and then the thickness is only about 3 inches. The face can 
also be left plain when there is lime-whiting or distempering. 
The system has been adopted in several hospitals, banks, 
offices, and for cubicles in homes. 

A variety of the use of metal in connection with con- 
crete is seen in Hayes’s patent. The sheet steel is 
punctured in oblong forms, the metal thus forming tongues 
which act as a key to the concrete or whatever material is 
employed. From their flexivility the plates may be used asa 
covering for boilers over which a non-conducting material 
can be placed. 

Windows have long been recognised by firemen as 
among the most dangerous spots in a building. As 
BRAIDWOOD said, as soon as fire breaks through a window 
or skylight the whole place becomes an immense blast 
furnace. Every minute during which a window remains 
whole is therefore precious, perhaps more so than as 
regards any other part of the premises. Hence wired rolled 
glass, manufactured by Messrs. PILKINGTON Bros., of 
St. Helens, is a boon for which the public should be 
grateful. A window and a skylight in which wired glass 
was used have been subjected to flames and water without 
allowing an entrance to air. The case seems to bear some 
affinity with the use of metal netting in concrete, but how- 
ever explained the result is most satisfactory. 

In a constructive sense the St. Pancras Ironwork Com- 
pany, Ltd., could hardly fail to be prominent in such an 
exhibition. They do not exhibit large buildings, but there 
are examples enough to suggest the wide range of their 
operations. _ Everyone who-has taken an interest in fires 
must acknowledge how painful is the effect in seeing stables 
in which vigorous but helpless animals have been destroyed. 
‘The company were the pioneers of the revolution which has 
compelled every gentleman who professes to have tender 
feelings to secure his stables as well as his residence against 
fire. Butthere are other dangers to horses besides fire, and 
they alsoare overcome. The necessity for external staircases 
has enabled the St. Pancras Ironwork Company to extend a 
Class of work long recognised as one of their specialties. The 
advantages of their. system are manifested by the large number 
of hospitals at which their staircases have been set up. In 
times of panic the least vibration or slipping may lead toa 
catastrophe. A new patent non slipping stair tread has 
been introduced, in which steel and a peculiar concrete is 
combined. The new staircases can be adopted externally 
or internally, and there are many cases where they are 
urgently demanded. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN. 


By Percy L. Marks. 
CHAPTER XII. (continued). 


E designing terrace-houses it is unnecessary to consider 

any claim for symmetry in regard to a siug/e house. 
‘The whole é/ock may take a symmetrical form, or a lesser 
number of the houses may be so combined. 

The first principle affecting the ¢yfzca/ terrace-house is 
one of economy of construction ; or, at the very least, the 
avoidance of extravagance. Consequently, everything 
tending to strengthen the expression of the principle is 
commendable—pretentiousness is particularly out of place. 
In the spirit of inquiry it might be asked, What constitutes 
the quality (or vice) of pretentiousness, and in what respects 
are columns, balconettes and pedimented windows, &c., 
more to be deprecated for terrace-house designs than are 
porches, gables, balconies and so on? Clearly the answer 
would be that all features which are so/e/y ornamental are 
unsuitable wherever the requirements are strictly utilitarian, 
or, to word it scientifically—zhe use of ornament should 
vary inversely as the claims of economy. It might, however, 
be urged that the various specimens of the genus “ specula- 
tive builder” pin their faith on features ornamental as 
distinct from utilitarian, with the hope of attracting 
victims, that is to say, householders. Defective principles, 


| still, the disturbance is esthetically wrong. 


however, cannot be justified by an appeal to the foibles of 
mankind. | 

Frequently speculative houses other than terrace-blocks 
are met with, where the principle of utilitarianism will be 
consistently modified in accordance with the rule stated 
above. It is well known that many blocks of terrace- 
houses are designed for tenants of wealth and consequence, — 
and their treatment from a decorative standpoint will be in 
keeping with the altered requirements. 

Some notes on the principle of Continuity may be in- 
cluded here. 

It is largely dependent on that species of truth which 
appeals to the imagination, and which must be satisfied, in ad- 
dition to what may be termed constructive truth. When the 
essential purposes of a column, an arch, and a lintel are 
under consideration, it will be observed that we obtain, in 
the first case, direct vertical support,.and in the other cases, — 
the support of evenly-distributed loads over voids. . 

It is desirable, for esthetic reasons, to refrain from 
exaggerating supports, even as it is necessary to avoid . 
overloading them constructively. 

Recognising then, what are the essential purposes of a — 
column, an arch anda lintel, the design should fully express 
these purposes. The arch should carry its burden from the 
centre to either side of the void that it spans, and the eye 
should be able to grasp clearly the fact that this is effected. 
If, however, as may so frequently be observed, square 
projecting voussoirs alternate with other voussoirs flush 
with the wall surface, or in a plane set back from that 
occupied by the square blocks, the effect of spanning the _ 
void is interfered with (see fig. 78) ; for the alternating faces 


ater, 


Conkinuily in Arches. 
Diagrams of Degrees of Comparison inrelation le lines of Anis $ of Flighr. 


Fic. +78. . 


seem to break the continuity of the arch, though, as a detail - 
of construction, adverse comment is uncalled for. The 
fault is greatly due to the misuse of contrast. be 

There would be less objection if the blocks were oblong, 
having the major axis in the line of flight of the arch; but 
With arches — 
objection cannot be taken to a projecting keystone, even 
though its main axis be vertical, as the distribution of the — 
load is effected both ways from the centre to the sides of 
the void. Ifthe voussoirs are all flush one with another, 
the manner of jointing is not of consequence, as the flight 
of the arch will then provide the lines of greatest promi- — 
nence. Consequently, the knowledge that the radiating 
joints in a brick arch are both numerable and in a contrary 
direction to the axis of flight, does not act as a disturbing 
factor in good design. 

The above remarks apply with equal force to the ‘con- 
tinuity of lintels; in truth, the application has rather 
greater force, as the basic idea or principle of the lintel is 
the spanning of a void bya single stone. It is wrong to 
use arcuate construction for a seeming lintel, and it is 
equally wrong to break up a seeming lintel into a succession 
of blocks. The eye should be carried from end to end of © 
the lintel without pause, and most assuredly there should 
not be a keystone, to which the beam principle is utterly. 
opposed. 

A different line of reasoning is pursued respecting the 
necessity of continuity in columns. The support, in order 
to be effective, must have a good foundation, and though 
it is not necessary that the latter should be apparent to the 


> 
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eye, there should not be any cause (real or illusory) to 
doubt that the support is both adequate and firmly based. 
Anything, therefore, that tends to destroy the line of con- 
tinuity between the points of application and foundation of 
‘support interferes with the expression of the truth first 
alluded to—that is, perceptive truth. 

There is also another element introduced by the want of 
continuity, and this is the appearance of malformation 
«caused by the alternation of cubical and cylindrical blocks. 
The plea, often advanced, that an effective play of light and 
shade is provided, has a semblance of justification that 
does not outweigh or even balance the disadvantages. And 
if the alternation of blocks is merely as between cylinders 
of different diameter, an appearance of monotony is 
created, from which the continuous column is entirely free. 
And it is this element of malformation that is so frequently 
accountable for the feeling of repugnance created when 
viewing many modern buildings, whose squat columns and 
pilasters are still further dwarfed by this treatment of 
blocking-out, and whose window architraves, instead of 
forming a pleasing framing, are tortured to an extent that 

places the spectator’s sensation of repugnance beyond the 
charge of affectation. 

Whilst it is graceful, when writing, to indulge in praise 
or commendation of co-existent brother professionals, 
mentioning their~ names, it is invidious to specify those 
whose work gives occasion for, detraction ; and this is more 
especially the case, as it would be an obvious criticism 
against the critic that the latter might be condemning 
what was purely a matter of individual taste. 

The use of this latter phrase leads by an easy process 
to some remarks on individuality in design, a quality that 
has legitimate scope for display. It is a quality of 
personalism, and academic rules cannot be laid down on 
any but the broadest lines; the utmost that can be ad- 
vanced is that the creations of designers should faithfully 
interpret their ideals—granting, as a necessary preliminary, 
that the ideals are worthy. Amongst contemporary archi- 
tects, Messrs. NoRMAN SHAW and ERNEST GEORGE, in 
grafting their own artistic ideas on a good architectural 
trunk, have produced work whose ‘individuality is both 
justifiable and satisfactory. 

The effect of personalism may, however, in some cases 
de justifiable without being satisfactory, as some of the 
modern work exemplifies. In the ranks of historic archi- 
tects, the works of WREN and RoBERT ADAM show this 
quality in pleasing fashion, that of the latter more especially 
in surface decoration. It is a quality that will admit of 
extension amongst architects; with artists it is prevalent, 
and to mention two merely as types, Mr. ORCHARDSON, 
R.A., is an individualist in colour, and the late GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK in technique. 

With the subject of personalism is connected the use of 
what may be termed conceits; that is, little tricks and 
mannerisms that may or may not be traceable to a logical 
basis. For example, Sir WiLL1AM CHAMBERS introduced 
bucrania (ox skulls) on many of the metopz in his designs, 
and this ornament (!) was as unpleasing as it was illogical ; 
in the ancient temples there was sense in the use of this 
feature, symbolical as it would be of the sacrifices on the 
altars. As another case, consider the gryphons, to whose use 
RosertT ADAM was so addicted; it may be granted that 
the feature cannot be justified on any grounds of distinct 
appropriateness, but this justification is unnecessary; the 
ornament is a graceful one, and does not carry with it any 
objective significance as noted above in the case of an ox 
skull; so that on- negative grounds it may be permitted, 
even if some be found to demur as to its positive suit- 
ability. 

Another feature whose use now is nothing more than a 
“conceit ” isthegargoyle. Originally these grotesque figures 
acted as rain-water outlets from the roofs, and projected 
sufficiently to throw the water clear of the wall surface; 
passers-by below had, however, to look after their own 
interests, and in this very fact lies the justification for any 
grotesqueness or impishness conveyed in the carvings, though 
it is not claimed here that the medizevalists reasoned thus. 
Water is now carried from the roofs more soberly, and with 
due regard to the common-law rights of individuals; conse- 
quently, gargoyles are quite out of place, though their intro- 

_ duction may well be condoned on such a building as the 


| Natural History Museum, London, when its purport is 
remembered. : 

The use of Mepusa’s head, masks and satyr-faces on 
keystone voussoirs, as also the use of a lion’s face resting 
on the paws (as in fig. 79), and similar absurdities are all 

“‘conceits,” and may all be advantageously 
avoided. That there are occasions when the 
employment of one or other of them is justifi- 
able, does not detract from the value of the 
rule. For example, an exceptional case would 
be in connection with an art school, where 


there would be-a certain appropriateness in 
portraying externally by means of sculptured 
masks the series of “passions” (asa distin: 
guished physiognomist has called the various 
psychical emotions). Similarly, many of these might appro- 
priately be used on the facade of a theatre.’ But when 
all is said, these are exceptional buildings. 

It is on a par with the “knocker” designs so frequently 
met with. To employ a dolphin, a serpent, a human head 
and other images in ‘places where: their use ‘will be to 
hammer a door for the purpose’ of attracting attention is 
the height of absurdity. But if-a closed fist is’ represented, 
the appropriateness is at once apparent. 

Any concetts partaking of the character of pretentiousness 
should be condemned. For instance, the use of eagles, 
couchant lions, &c., in statuary is absurd except on menagerie 
buildings or for heraldic purposes; when employed as “ sup- 
porters” to the entrance’ of small suburban property, their 
inappropriateness is apparent. 

Another feature calling for notice is the “ Persian ” figure. 
These carvings are often known by the generic name of 
* Atlantides,” and the female’ basket-bearers are known 
as Caryatidze ; of the latter, further mention is unnecessary, 
except to commend their use, if they are mere/y employed 
for the purpose of carrying vases or baskets on the head. 
But to load—to overload—to an impossible ‘extent, a 
“Persian” or ‘‘ Atlas” is quite unjustifiable. 

It is (though, perhaps, unwittingly) an attempt at decep- 
tion, an inadmissible quality in art. Of course, the effigy 
of “Atzas bearing the Globe,” used symbolically by the 
proprietor of Ze World newspaper, is highly appropriate. 
This is illustrated in the sheet of symbols (fig. at ¢). Whilst 
on the subject of deception, a few remarks may be penned 
on the debated point whether construction should or whether 
it need not be expressed in the design; it must be premised 
that by the term “construction” is understood here the 
matertals used constructively. ‘The practice of deception has 
the sanction of very remote antiquity, and possesses the vigour 
of an old age, periodically rejuvenated with the elixir of ex- 
pediency; but it might all the same be asked and seriously 
debated, whether it is not possible to allow the veteran to 
“cease to live” (as it has been euphemistically termed). Is 
it not worth an effort to try and avoid shams ? always, how- 
ever, bearing in mind that in art, as in religion, devotees 
should not be “righteous overmuch.” The late EomMuND 
VIOLLET LEDUC was an ardent advocate of developing 
design on the basis of iron construction, to meet the 
extended use of that commercial product ; this eminent 
architect’s idea was that the employment of iron should be 
frankly recognised, and that utility and decoration should 
go hand-in-hand. What has always, since its erection, 
seemed to the writer to be a very heinous example, is the 
Tower Bridge, London; it possesses a certain air of 
picturesqueness, it is true, but it possesses two faults at 
least which are sufficient to destroy any pleasure that might 
otherwise be experienced on beholding it: (1) the style. of 
architecture is hopelessly antiquated, and (2) the method of 
construction is totally different to the semblance. An 
excuse or an explanation that might. be offered respecting 
No. 1 is that the style of architecture is in keeping with the 
adjoining Norman fortress, but if good work and substantial 
progress. can never be made by slavish copyism of con- 
temporary work, how much more must it be retarded by 
reproductions of azé¢guity? Moreover, the juxtaposition of 
typical old work and typical modern work is both pleasing 
and instructive. As regards objection No. 2, the method of 
construction being steel framework, the appearance of, 
stone construction is inartistic; it 1s not necessary that the 
steel framing should be shown in all its nakedness, if this 
be thought undesirable, for stone might have been freely- 
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and justifiably used, as long as the truthful construction was 
made manifest. 

This is altogether different in principle to the case of 
the new bridge in course of construction a few miles higher 
up the Thames at Vauxhall. Here the constructive material 
is Portland cement concrete * of varying strengths, and the 
facing in granite is quite justifiable; nevertheless, to mention 
two more London examples, the stone construction exhibited 
in Waterloo Bridge, and the iron construction exhibited in 
Westminster Bridge are preferable, and each in its way a 
work of art. 

There is at times a good deal of affected declamation 
against the use of Classic ornament in ironwork, more 
particularly in cast-iron. ‘As long as the moulds are prepared 
with due care, and allowance made for any idiosyncrasies of 
the ore in casting, there is not any zsthetic objection to the 
reproduction of any kind of ornament or decoration whatso- 
ever, except where attempts are made to imbue one material 
with the appearance of another. 

Remarks have been made elsewhere as to expression in 
buildings, and it will suffice here to inveigh against a too 
common practice of making a building look as though its 
purport was totally different to the reality; not long since 
this led to a curious error on the part of some members of 
the house-breaking fraternity, who broke into a gaol under 
the impression that it was a banking establishment; were 
this to be a matter of frequent occurrence the deception 
might be condoned, but otherwise it is advisable that build- 
ings should bear their character on their facade, as far as 
may be possible. Architects are urged to “design in 
beauty,” and it might be thought that this is a quality, a 
principle, as distinctive as any other; but in reality it bears 
the same relation to all the cther principles /” combination, 
as does the divine masterpiece—a human being—to all the 
factors that combine to form its entity. ‘ Beauty is but skin 
deep” is a saying, the truth of which is seldom questioned, 
as the phrase possesses such quiet plausibility ; as a matter of 
fact, human beauty is not dependent merely on the outer 
lineaments, but has as factors proportion, balance, intelli- 
gence, expression and other component qualities. To 
revert, therefore, to beauty in architectural design: what 
architects have.to consider is how to invest their creations 
with the various qualities mentioned in the pages of this 
work, how to give to these qualities their relative value, 
which, if successfully accomplished, will produce a beauty 
of their own. To strive for beauty gué beauty is an error, 
but on a framework of truth, and cemented with experience, 
the materials employed with discrimination will insure a 
out-ensembe that will shed lustre on the designer. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE ASSOCIATION SKETCH BOOK.+ 


HE Association Sketch Book resembles those poetic 
works which are supposed to contain an elixir 

which will make us young whenever we peruse them, A 
third series and a sixth volume of it renew the effect which 
the earlier examples made upon us. It is always interesting 
to know whether the latest representatives are better 
draughtsmen than their predecessors, and, what is no less 
important, whether they have sharper eyes and have been 
able to discover subjects which were either passed over or 
were postponed and neglected at an earlier time. There 
are advantages possessed by the fresent contributors which 
could not be used by those who made the first attempts. 
It is much easier for a novice to make a drawing on a piece 
of “Whatman” than on transfer paper, which often was 
too absorbent, and coloured drawings need not be translated 
into black and white. We say this because it must not be 
supposed that the latest collection of sketches is, when 
all things are considered, superior to those forming the 
earlier ones. To sustain the standard already achieved is 
creditable. In the comparison between old and new there 
is no doubt the old members were handicapped. It is 
only right that all the improvement which time has brought 


* Since writing the above, it has been decided to substitute steel 
construction for concrete and granite. 

t The Architectural Association Sketch Book, 3rd series, vol. vi. 
Edited by W.JG. B. Lewis and W. A. Pite. (London: 56 Great Marl- 
borough Street, W.) 


| from about 1620. 


should be utilised. But we think the editors should have 
insisted on keeping the pages free from photography, even 
on a small scale. The plates ought to be in keeping with 


the title and thus form a veritable sketch book. Theyare tests. ; 
of drawing, measuring and sketching, and there should be 


a 


no necessity to call on the sun to play the draughtsman. — 


The production of a plate is generally laborious, and it 


would be far easier to take a snapshot and have it enlarged 
and manipulated to the desired size. But the useful 
exercise heretofore obtainable would be at an end. ; 
The third series,has an admirable title-page by Mr. T. 
FRANK GREEN. It is no easy task to group buildings in. 
different styles with pictorial effect. In this instance they 
are supposed to be viewed through a columned opening. 
The cathedrals, palaces, mosques, campaniles, town halls, &c. 


occupy a plane which gradually rises, and the summits are 


crowned by the Parthenon and the temple at Tivoli, while _ 


in the remote distance Egypt is suggested. 


te 


There are seventy-two drawings derived from subjects — 
in England, France and Italy, contributed by thirty 
members. That may.seem an average of over two plates 
for each, but Mr. GreEcory has nine plates of Bolsover 


Castle, Mr. Rrynoitps five of Aston Hall, Messrs. 


Nevinson & NeEwrTon five of Albyns, Mr. Towse five of 


Houghton Hall, Mr. pe Grucuy six of St. Buryan 
Church, Mr. DeTmar three of Wolvesey House, Mr. E. H. 
BENNETT six of Chartres Cathedral. Z 


Bolsover Castle could be accepted as a model set if | 


the dimensions on the ground plan were legible. 


It is an 


error to draw continuous lines through measurements ; no- 
doubt it is suggestive of expedition, but the-lines and — 


figures get intermingled, and it becomes difficult to dis- 
tinguish a three from a five or a one froma four. Mr. 
GREGORY’s explanatory notes in a uniform block lettering 


are as ample as one can desire. The details are boldly 


drawn, and the outlines of the sculpture and ornamentation 
are vigorous. The building is one of those which have 


won admiration from Americans, and this has caused more 


damage in parts than decay during three centuries. Mr. 
GuNN shows the porch of the church of St. John the 


Baptist, Barnack; on two drawings which are very careful. 


Albyns, Essex, gives to Messrs. Nevinson & NEWTON: 
abundant details from the mansion, of which parts date 


supply of patterns. oho, 
Everyone knows there are three porches to Chartres 


The carvers evidently had not a large 


the west and north, which Mr. E. H. Bennetr has repre- 


sented, and it is to be hoped the south will appear in the 
next volume. There is no more severe test of power in 


drawing than these examples of architectural sculpture, 


which DipRoN compared to leaves, or, we may say, articles 
cut of one of those colossal thirteenth-century encyclo- 
pedias or Speculum Universale of which architects were the 
authors. Mr. BENNETT appears to revel in the difficulties; 


_he not only shows the figures in the round but also in 
outline, and we can give no higher praise to his plates than” 


to say they would assert themselves in any former edition — 


of the Sketch Book. Gothic art will never vanish while 


there are Englishmen capable of rendering its detail in the 
way we see in these plates. es 


Aston Hall should be considered as having historicak 


interest in a double sense, for it was the first of the stately 
homes of England to be acquired for public use. It is well’ 
represented by Mr. REYNOLDs, and the dimensions come 
out clearly, but it is not always possible to indicate the 
exact points to which they relate. 
rooms is drawn by Mr. J. A. Swan. 
in favour. 


Porches seem to be 
Mr. JOHN STEWART gives a drawing of one at 


A fireplace in one of the” 


Worstead Church, Norfolk, in which flint filling to the 


ashlar is employed. 
drawn by Mr. W. S. A. Gorpon; it is a good type of 
that class of building. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital receives 
so much public attention, the view by Mr. THEAKSTON of King 


Henry’s Gate is likely to have unusual interest. It was rebuilt 


by WREN in 1702, and is now used by the beadles. The 
masonry is arranged in the upper part asa pilaster orderrunning 
through three floors. Another work is one of the archways 
in Somerset House, by Mr. Macrtaren Ross, in which 
there is a good deal of variety obtained in a limited area, 
the vermiculated courses being well balanced by those 
which are plain. Mr. J. G. Wigs has selected the porch 


The Black Swan inn, York, is 


- 
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of St. Mary-le-Strand, and Mr. CLapHam LANDER some 
details from the palace of Bromley-by-Bow. One of the 


candelabra from St. Antonio, Padua, is drawn by Mr. A. | 


Hart; it is, however, too elaborate a work to be fully 
represented, but the general effect is at least suggested. 
An Italian wine-cooler from the South Kensington Museum 
thas been drawn by Mr. R. C. Austin. The upper part is 
heavy and the base might appear to be too light, but owing 
to skilful treatment that defect is avoided, and the load 
appears as light as a flower. Some sixteenth-century 
carving in the Cornish church of Altarnun is drawn 
wit delicacy by Mr. pe Grucny. The subjects 
are curious, and indicate an effort towards forms more 
diffuse than were sanctioned by Gothic precedents. 
Houghton Hall was designed by Corin Campsett for Sir 
RopERT WALPOLE, but was operated on by “ RipLey with 
his rule” and Kent. The four domes have an unusual 
effect, but they are not ungraceful. The picture gallery, 
that is so often referred to by HorAcE WALPOLE, formed a 
separate building of one storey, and there was also a kitchen 
wing The five drawings by Mr.Towse form another excellent 
set. Mr. Haroip Gipsons has drawn the door to the 
north porch of the church of St. Peter’s, Walpole, which is 
fifteenth-century work, as well as the elaborate font cover 
belonging to the fifteenth century. ‘The patterns are very 
skilfully arranged, but it is remarkable that amidst the mass 
of ornament there is nothing that has any relation with 
baptism or religion. The south porch and a bay in the 
nave of the same building is by Mr. MyrtLe SmitH. The 
detail of a part of one of the pulpits in St. Mark’s, Venice, 
is drawn with vigour by Mr. D. T. Fyre. Mr. VARNDELL 
presents one of the capitals in St. Eustache, Paris, a build- 
ing that deserves more attention than it generally receives. 
The Renaissance type adopted was remarkable for the 
freedom allowed to fancy, although logically there may be 
a want of fitness. Mr. Horstry has a drawing of the 
Broletto at Brescia, which was much altered at the end of 
the eighteenth century ; the part shown suggests a mode! 
which might well be adapted for houses with narrow 
frontages. A doorway in the Palazzo Municipale is con- 
tributed by Mr. Fyre, who also shows a part of the great 
hospital at Milan. The gates to the Back at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, appear to have been carefully drawn by. Mr. 


Myre Smita, but the reproduction is not satisfactory, | 


for it does not express the rigidity of the iron. A drawing 
of the north door of the Florentine Baptistery is by Mr. 
P. E. Noszs. The famous bronze panels by GHIBERTI 
could only be indicated by the brush, but their relation to 
the other parts is well rendered. The figures above the 
‘doorway by Rustici are lasting records of the meanness of 
the Florentine Council, who refused to give more than 
400 crowns forsculpture of which the price was 2,000 crowns. 
‘The cloisters of Sta Maria della Pace, Rome, are by 
BRAMANTE. From their simplicity of treatment they 
formed an easy subject for Mr. F. G. Newton. Wolvesey 
House, the bishop’s palace at Winchester, is the most 
important mansion in the volume. 
GrorcE Mortey in 1684, and although plain to excess 
. In the exterior, has excellent detail within. 

Eltham Palace is displayed in some admirable drawings 
by Mr. W. E. A. Brown. Two delicate views are given 
by Mr. G. S. NicHot of a church at Norraine, near Caen. 
It is remarked that “the architect of this church was an 
apprentice at Rouen during the building of the cathedral 
there.” The details of the church are therefore similar to 
those at Rouen. The church of St. Buryan is shown in 
six drawings by Mr. DE Grucuy. ‘They show great mastery 
by their decisive lines and avoidance of any stroke that was 
unessential. There is only one plate by Mr. C. C. BREWER, 
a rood-screen at La Martyr and a tower at Lamballe. Both 
aré skilful examples of freehand work, and the subjects have 
the advantage of not being hackneyed, and are adapted for 
use in buildings on a small scale. 

The editors are to be congratulated on their success in 
securing a collection which will be valuable as records. It 


will be seen from what we have said there is a desirable’ 


Variety in the examples, and all reveal earnestness as well 
as ability in the different authors. 


™M. Frémiet has 


. prepared an equestrian statuette of 
Francis I. 


It was rebuilt by 


THE BURIED CITY OF BRAHMANABAD. 
lie the course of a paper on the province of Sind, read at a 
meeting of the Indian Section of the Society of Arts, 
Mr. H. M. Birdwood said :—The first of the incidents of special 


| interest of which I wish to speak before closing this paper is 


the sudden destruction of the vast and ancient city of 
Brahmanabad probably by a sand storm about A D. 1020. My 
object is to invite public attention to certain discoveries made 
by Mr. Bellasis and Mr. Richardson many years ago, because 
their researches were of the highest interest, and so far as I 
know, no further effort has been made up to the present time 
to investigate the ruins. With this same object I read a paper 
on “The Buried City of Brahmanabad” before the Sassoon 
Institute in Bombay in 1885, after inspecting the ruins myself 
in the preceding year. Again, I can enter into no details. It 
will be enough perhaps to say that Brahmanabad was the seat, 
or one of the seats, of more than one dynasty of Hindu kings. 
The first of whom we have any authentic account was the good 
King Sahiras, in whose time there was no disaffected person in 
the kingdom. But the best known was Chach, the Brahman 
usurper. It was a city of merchants and traders, large and 
populous, surrounded by battlements four miles in circumfer- 
ence, with 1,400 bastions. The streets of the city can still be 
seen as open spaces, but the buildings, except one tower— 
left standing, as the historian tells us, “as an example” 
—are shapeless mounds of sand and brick. There can be no 
doubt, from what has already been discovered, that these 
mounds cover not only the skeletons of men and animals who 
were suddenly overwhelmed by the sand, but quantities of old 
coins, ornaments of stained glass and ivory, tortoise-shell and 
precious metals, cornelians, onyx, agates and other precious 
stones, glazed pottery, earthenware and china, cutlery and 
vessels for household use, and old baked clay balls, evidently 
meant as amnuunition for catapults, which, if not known before 
the time of Muhammad bin Kasim, were at all events a part of 
his equipment. He landed five catapults at Debal, each of 


which took 502 men to work it. Near Brahmanabad 
I saw a large number of these clay balls piled in 
heaps, just as round shot are now piled, in a field 


called the arsenal, which is said to have been an old 
battle-field. Mr. Bellasis has minutely described everything 
that he found, including a set of chessmen in black and white 
ivory, probably the oldest known set. At the time when I visited 
Brahmanabad, no excavations were permitted, evidently for 
good cause. But there seems to be no good reason why these 
ruins should not now be thoroughly explored under competent 
superintendence. 

The popular belief is that the city was destroyed for the 
sins of the wicked king Dalurai, who was buried beneath its 
ruins, Ina popular proverb and legend about Bibi Dali, the 
Cassandra of her time, who foretold the doom of Brahmanabad, 
we are told how she was asked to save the innocent when the 
city was destroyed, and adopted a remarkable expedient for 
testing the righteousness of the people. She placed a live 
fowl in the hands of her maidservant and told her to go 
through the streets of the city and to pluck the feathers off the 
bird with violence as she went, and to bring back word if any 
man or woman tried to stop the cruelty. But not a voice was 
raised, not a hand put forth, and so the city fell. 


— 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie has given 12,000 dollars of Steel 
Trust Bonds to the Royal Scottish Academy, the interest from 
which is to be voted to meritorious students as travelling 
scholarships. The Council has accepted the gift. 


A New Church erected in connection with the United Free 
congregation at Patna, by Ayr, was opened on the 30th ult. 
It is situated on an elevated site facing the main road, and is 
designed in Gothic style of the Early Decorated period. 
Facing the road is a lofty gable, with entrance porch at one 
side, behind which an octagonal staircase turret rises to a 
height of 70 feet. A projecting buttress runs up the centre of 
the gable, and on each side of this buttress are triplet windows 
with richly traceried heads in the upper part. The buttress 
terminates with a canopied niche under the apex of the gable. 
The entrance porch has a deeply moulded archway opening 
into the stone-lined porch, within which double arches lead to 
the area and the gallery staircase. The stair turret is carried 
up quite plainly in the lower stages, but the upper part is 
pierced with four tall belfry openings, divided by mullions, and 
with tracery in the heads. Above this the spire is carried, and 
finished with red roofing tiles. Internally the church is cruci- 
form in plan, with shallow transepts, one of which forms the 
chamber for a handsome pipe organ. The church will accom- 
modate 422 sitters, of whom 86 will be in the end gallery. A 
roomy vestry is provided behind the church, and the likelihood 
of future extension is prepared for. The buildings were 
designed by Mr. John B. Wilson, A.R.1.B.A., Glasgow, and 
were carried out under his charge. j 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THERE: are so ‘many men of high distinction in the 
world who have promoted art, manufactures and commerce 
in some way, and are therefore worthy of obtaining the 
-Albert medal of the Society of Arts, it is no slight to civil 
engineering to find so few representatives of it in the list of 
recipients. This year Sir CHARLES AUGUSTUS HARTLEY 
has been awarded the much-prized honour. Commerce 
especially is indebted to him, for in 1856 he was appointed 
engineer-in-chief for the improvement works to be carried 
out on the Danube by a European commission, and since 
1872 he has acted as consulting engineer. The river is 
now one of the most important waterways in all Europe. 
In 1875 he was invited by the United States Congress to 
report on the improvement of the Mississippi, and since 
1884 he has served as Brizish representative on the Inter- 
national Technical Commission of the Suez Canal. Various 
other Governments have availed themselves of Sir CHARLES 
HAaRTLEY’S services, and the choice of the Society of Arts 
will therefore be generally approved. He was born in 
1825, and in early years he was associated with railway 
works, 


THE presentation to the Pore of OveErBEck’s large 
cartoons of the Sevex Sacraments recalls the efforts which 
were made by that artist in combination with CorNELIUS 
and ScHapow to reform modern painting. They went to 
Rome as students of art, and, like the pre-Raphaelites after- 
wards, came to the conclusion that the works produced in 
the Golden Age—v\e. later Renaissance period—were un- 
worthy of attention. Lord LericHTon, in describing the 
reformers, said :—“Some men, carried away by an un- 
relenting logic working on an ascetic temperament, have 
been impelled to assert that the application of art to any 
save a definite religious life is little less than an act of 
moral depravity, and a great and nobly gifted artist, 
FRIEDRICH VON OVERBECK, has not hesitated to declare his 
opinion that when RAPHAEL painted his famous Gadatea 
in the Farnesina the Lorp had abandoned him.” The late 
President of the Academy studied with STEINLE, who 
belonged to the school, and there is no doubt he was 
affected by the belief which was common among them, that 
the excessive love of colour was an almost culpable in- 
dulgence of the senses. Some of the members, including 
CORNELIUS, grew out of their restricted doctrine, but OvEr- 
BECK remained faithful to the belief in asceticism in art. 
The cartoons of the Sacraments were designed in 1860, and 
form a complete decorative composition. 


THERE is no longer any doubt that. the “Tiara of 
Saitapharnes,” which was added to the Louvre collection at 
a cost of some thousands of pounds, is not what it was 
supposed to be, a veritable antique work. .M. Rov- 
KHOMOVSKI, who was discovered to have made the pseudo- 
Scythian ornament, came so willingly to Paris to demon- 
strate his dexterity, he gained a victory almost before he 
attempted to perform the trial tasks assigned as a proof of 
his ability. He arrived in Paris, saw his work, and conquered 
by:producing figures of a similar character. What is more, 
he gained a medal from the Salon. It is not to be 
expected of an archeologist ever to acknowledge he was in 
error, and the recondite spirits who advocated the pur- 
chase of the tiara are now endeavouring to prove the 
accuracy of their statement. Possibly they have fear of 
a prosecution, for the French are always in want of a 
victim. According to M.. THEODORE REINACH, a part 
of the tiara is ancient work. Enough of the topmost 
portion as well as the lowest border remain to make 
it possible for a metalworker to imitate the remainder 
of those parts in the same spirit. As there were no 
materials for the intermediary parts, it was necessary 
either to create them or to borrow them. He supposes 
that some of the figures were found in an old collection of 
plates by WirsELeR. The book has, however, so fallen 
out of repute that no archeologist could be blamed for 
being ignorant of its existence. It appears that M. 
RoukHoMovskI made no secret of his inspiration. Other- 
wise it would have been easy for him to make people » 


believe the classical figures were his own invention. For 
the forms derived from plants a work on the antiquities of 


Southern Russia'was employed. M. REINacH consequently: 


says that Herr FURTWANGLER and his friends, who maintain. 
that the tiara deserves to be melted down, have gone too” 
far, for they have condemned authentic work as well as a. 
modern imitation of it. The work should be preserved, 
and ought to be made an object-lesson for officials in all 

countries who may have charge of archzological objects. 
in a museum. By means of it they might in course of 
time learn to mistrust that belief in their infallibility which is 
an official characteristic. a 


y 


It was lately reported that the Naval Department im 
Gibraltar had to pay an extravagant price for magazines, 
depots, &c., which were constructed by builders belongin 
to the Army. Evidently it has been resolved that the 
Admiralty Works Department should assert itself. An 
official paper just issued gives the pay and appointments 
of the establishment. -There are two assistant directors of 
works with salaries of from 1,000/, to 1,200/, a year. The © 
engineering staff consists of four superintending civil engi- 
neers, from .700/. to 850/. a year; seven superintending 
civil engineers, from 6004 to 7o0o/; thirty-four civil — 
engineers, from 300/. to 550/.; twenty-one assistant civil 
engineers, from 200/. to 3007. On the surveying staff are 
one. chief surveyor, from 800/. to 1,000/. a year ; six sur- 
veyors, from 400/. to 600/.; nineteen assistant surveyors, 
150/, to 4oo/, Tne appointments of superintending civil 
engineers and civil engineers carry in addition a house (or 
allowance in lieu) whilst employed at home stations, and 
all appointments carry in addition a house (or allowance in 
lieu), and a colonial allowance when employed at stations 
abroad. Entries to the staff are made in the lowest grades, 
viz. assistant civil engineer or assistant surveyor, by open 
compéetitive examination, held by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. The limits of age at entry are at present 
twenty-three to twenty-eight for the assistant civil engineers,. 
and twenty-one to thirty for the assistant surveyors. As 
the works which exceeded anticipated cost were more 
architectural than engineering, the conclusion to be drawm 
is that there is need of officials who, understand building. 
A more definite recognition of architects would therefore: 
be advantageous to the Service. . cud Se 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LINDFIELD GARDENS, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.: THE ENTRANCE HALL. 


8T. JOHN’3 MIS3ION CHURCH, COBHAM: INTERIOR, EAST END. 


“THE subject of mission buildings, including churches, 
[2 has recently received attention from the Archbishop’ 
of CANTERBURY, who atthe last meeting of the Incorporated: — 
Church Building Society advocated their adoption. There 

is a special fund of the Society for the work. In the last 
report it is said:—‘‘ The committee appeal for increased’ 
support to the Mission Buildings Fund: it is a most impor- 
tant part of the Society’s work and encourages the clergy to- 
erect temporary mission churches which are often the fore- 
runners of the consecrated building.. At a time when new 
populations are springing up on the fringe of the Metropolis: 
and other great towns, it-is eminently désirable that the’ 
people should not have to wait many years for. a church, ' 
but that one, however simple, should be ready for their’ 
worship as soon as the houses are ready for their occupation. ' 
In country parishes this special fund is the means of en-' 
couraging the erection of mission churches in small outlying’ 
hamlets, where services’ are held regularly for the inhabi- — 
ants, who are often living at great distances from any' 
place of worship.” ; | fe ol 
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THE EXCAVATIONS AT NIPPUR. 
CORRESPONDENT of the 7Zizmes writes :—Already 
sufficient work has been done upon the great Temple of 
Bel to show that previous conceptions of a Babylonian temple 
will have to be modified considerably; and important light has 
been thrown upon the different periods of building—from pre- 
Sargonic times to early Arabic days—represented in the 


Nippur mounds. a 

One of the most interesting structures, and one which has 
been most thoroughly excavated, is a small Parthian palace, 
which lay on the south-west side of the Shatt en-Nil, the old 
canal which divided the ancient city into two nearly equal 
portions. Dr. Peters, the director of the first two excava- 
tions, partly cleared this building ; and Mr. Haynes, his 
successor, made a more thorough examination of it; but it 
remained for Hilprecht to complete the work and determine 
the age and other particulars of the structure. Peters believed 
that the building was “erected somewhere between 1450 and 
1250 B.C.” Hilprecht has shown conclusively that it was built 
a thousand years later. ; 

Roughly speaking, the palace is square on plan, each side 
being about 170 feet long. In its construction large (12 inches by 
12 inches by 7} inches) unbaked bricks were mostly used, but 
in some portions baked bricks hada place. The walls varied 
in thickness from 3 feet in the partition walls to 8 feet 6 inches 
in the exterior ones. Externally the building was remarkably 
plain; the surfaces of three of the walls were broken by 
shallow buttresses, but the fourth, which faced the canal, was 
quite bare. There was but one entrance, which was placed 
nearly in the centre of the north-west facade. This doorway 
showed evidence of considerable skill and some taste on the 
part of its builders. It was constructed in baked brick and 
stuccoed with white plaster. On either side stood a pedestal, 
rising from an ornamental base and decorated with small 
pediments.° The junction of the crude brick with the baked 
was concealed ‘by plaster mouldings, and faint traces of fluting 
were visible on the pedestals. 

Internally, the building was divided into two parts, one of 
which served for the men’s quarters and public apartments, 
the other for the servants’ quarters and the domestic portion of 
the household—corresponding to the harem buildings of the 
present day. By an ingenious arrangement of lobbies and 
narrow passages, the “harem” apartments and seivants’ 
rooms were completely cut off from the rest of the building. 
They comprised a kitchen, several store chambers, a bath- 
room—which was provided with a bitumen-covered pavement 

sloping towards a drain in its centre—and sleeping apart- 
ments, in which were raised platforms (or beds) of brickwork. 

The most ambitious feature of the plan was an open court 
with a colonnade, which was reached from the entrance through 
acouple of ante-rooms. From this court a number of small 
rooms open off,and opposite the portico are the two largest 
apartments in the palace. A smaller court stood between the 
servants’ quarters and the superior rooms of the “harem.” In 
both these courts were columns of burned brick, stuccoed with 
fine plaster. In the principal one were four circular columns 
on each side, with a square one at each angle, all built up on 
foundations of burned brick, while the court itself was paved 
with crude brick. The columns were plainly “ Babylonian 
imitations of Doric columns,” and, in fact, the characteristics 
of the building throughout are, as Professor Hilprecht points 
out, entirely un-Babylonian and much more like the features 
“of the ancient Greek houses on Delos.” The balanced plan, 
the treatment of the entrance, the columns themselves are all 
plain evidence of the correctness of Hilprecht’s dating of the 
building. ; 
In view of their very limited choice of material the builders 
“may be pardoned for using’ stucco; and the ingenuity they. 
displayed in constructing the tapering columns with specially 
moulded bricks and in building up the capitals with two distinct 
patterns of mouldings is far ahead of the work of the earlier 
builders at Nippur. ee : 

__ At many widely separated points of tle site interesting 
buildings were discovered, ‘including the now famous 
“Library,” but it is impossible to give any description of all of 
them, owing to lack of space. All that can be attempted is to 
deal with the mound under which lay the remains of the great 
‘temple and ziggurat of Bel.' : 

To the presence of this edifice ancient Nippur owed its 
-Sanctity'and fame, if not its very existence ; and to the un- 
earthing of the temple and the attempt to restore its plan much 
of the energy of each of the American expeditions has been 
‘devoted. Owing ‘to the unscientific methods of excavating 
‘followed by the early-diggers, the task has been much com- 
‘plicated ; and before an entirely trustworthy plan of the 
earliest buildings can be secured many of the dump-heaps 
‘deposited on and close to the mounds which cover the ziggurat 
and its enclosures will have to be removed. The particular 
mound which marks the position of the ziggurat is the highest 
point at Nippur, and it forms an important landmark for many 


‘miles in the flats of lower Mesopotamia. About a third of its’ 


extent has been explored so far, and as a result of his personal 
study of the remains and the reports of the architects attached 
to the last expedition, Hilprecht is able to put forward a clear 
picture of the place at different stages of its history. 

The upper strata of the mound contained the remains of a 
huge fortified building, grouped round a citadel -which covered 
the ziggurat of the early temple. Hilprecht proves that this. 
building belonged to the Parthian period (thus disposing of 
Peters’s theories as to its very much earlier construction), and 
he regards it as the palace of a prince or governor. Originally 
he believes this fortress “consisted of ‘two courts ... which 
did .not communicate with one another; except perhaps by 
means of a large staircase.” »The outer court has not yet been 
fully uncovered, but the other contained domestic - quarters, 
barracks, store-rooms and offices in one quarter, in another 
part finely built rooms, which were in some cases constructed 
with double walls for the sake of coolness, and would therefore 
appear to be the apartments of the prince and his chief officers, 
and in a third section, which is only partially excavated, stood 
the “harem” buildings. The citadel was an immense plat- 
form, cruciform on plan, which rose about 30 feet above the 
surrounding buildings of the fortress, and had yet a second 
stage, not lower than 20 feet, rising from its centre. A well— 
the only one in connection with this structure discovered in the 
whole enclosure—was carried down from the citadel through 
the core of the ziggurat to water level, thus assuring a supply 
of water in case of the most stubborn siege. Indeed, this 
fortified palace must have been well-nigh impregnable, for all 
the buildings mentioned were enclosed by yet another strong 
wall, which, “ when excavated, still rose to a height of over 
60 feet . . . was more than 30 feet thick atthetop . . . almost 
40 feet at its base...and was strengthened by huge 
buttresses at its corners, and ... smaller ones erected at 
equal distances between them.” 

Below this building were the remains of an earlier one, of a 
very similar character, of the Seleucidan period, of which, how- 
ever, the excavators discovered only the most fragmentary 
traces, so that it appears the later builders demolished the 
earlier work. Lower still were the remains of the old temple. 

When it is remembered that the temple site was occupied 
over 4,coo years and that the building underwent many altera- 
tions, enlargements and patchings at the hands of successive 
kings and governors, who frequently paid scant attention to 
the work of their predecessors, tearing down walls and levelling 
buildings just as best suited their own schemes, it will be 
readily understood that the task of attempting a restoration of 
any particular period is no easy one. .At present nothing in 
the nature of a final decision upon many points can be 
attempted. All that can be done is to present some general 
idea of the place. ‘Fortunately in its main features the temple 
remained much the same’ through a period of. some 3,000 
years, as the excavations suffice to show. 

_By the discovery of a plan of the old city on a tablet which 
was discovered during the excavations in the “ Library,” the 
task of restoration was greatly facilitated; and Hilprecht’s 
theories are supported not only by the evidence of the trenches 
and actual remains, but by a number of’ references contained 
in the cuneiform documents of the place which he has studied. 
He is therefore able to give an interesting sketch of the. Temple 
of Bel. . ( 

The building, then, with its annexes, formed quite a town, 
which was enclosed 'by a strong wall and a moat on thenorth- 
east and north-west, while on the south-west the. Shatt. en-Nil 
probably formed sufficient protection. _ On the south-east there 
lay a branch of the canal, but it seems certain that there was 
also a wall upon this side of the sacred area. In the north- 
west half of this area there was a large open court, where 
stood shops and booths, outhouses, magazines, . servants’ 
quarters, and possibly (Hilprecht is led to believe) the palace 
of the Zazes?s of Nippur. _In the south-west half stood the 
temple buildings proper. From traces of a building uncovered 
by Dr. Peters (but now buried beneath a dump-heap) it seems 
that on the banks of the branch canal there was a quay or 
landing-stage, opposite which rose the great gate of the outer 
court of the temple. Each side of this outer court was about 
260 feet long. Within its area Peters had discovered a smalt 
chapel dedicated to Bel, and Hilprecht believes that the 
“houses” of the other gods—at least twenty-four in number— 
who were worshipped at Nippur also stood there. But this 
portion of the ground has still to be cleared. 

Opposite the gate of the outer enclosure stood a second one, 
leading to.the inner court. The exact dimensions of this court 
cannot be given until the upper strata of the mound are 
removed ; but on plan the two enclosures formed a T, of 
which the outer one may be called the foot and the inner one. 
the head. The enclosing wall was built of unbaked bricks, 
and its face was broken up by shallow buttresses placed at. 
regular intervals along it. The gateway projected considerably 
on both sides of the wall; its faces were decorated with. 
narrow panels, and it had the stepped recesses characteristic. 
of Babylonian buildings. A similar gate was discovered 
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behind the ziggurat opposite the one between the two 
courts, : 

Within the second enclosure stood the famous ziggurat 
itself. From evidence which need not be set out in detail 
Hilprecht is led to the conclusion that it consisted of a tower 
of five stages, on the uppermost of which rested the shrine of 
Bel. It did not stand in the centre of the enclosure, but on 
the south-west side, and the ascent to the tower was not 
opposite the gateway, but. somewhat to the left (west). It was 
largest in the time of Ashurbanapal, when it “ covered an area 
forming a rectangular parallelogram, the two sides of which 
measured Igo and 128 feet respectively.” At that time it was 
encased with burnt bricks, and on three sides at least its faces 
were decorated with-panels, or shallow buttresses. Then also 
the courtyard was paved with baked bricks throughout, and 
the whole of the temple buildings seem to have been in 
excellent order. In pre-Sargonic days the ziggurat was much 
smaller, but successive builders, notably Naram-Sin and Ur 
Gur, enlarged and improved it, gradually substituting baked 
brick for unbaked, and the whole temple naturally kept on 
being improved in a like manner. 

On the north-east side of the court stood a small building 
which was used as a storehouse for offerings, “the house 
for honey, cream and wine.” Behind that, in the north 
angle of the court, was the “House of Bel,” where “the 
household of the god and his consort was established... 
sacrifices were offered and the most valuable votive offerings 
‘of the greatest Babylonian monarchs deposited. In other 
words, it was the famous Temple of Bel, which, together with 
the stage-tower, formed an organic whole enclosed by a com- 
mon wall, and was generally known under the name of Lzur, 
House of the Mountain.” A complete investigation of this 
building has not yet been made. In fact, beyond ascertaining 
that it was enclosed by a finely-built wall of baked brick, with 
a panelled face, which enclosed an area of about 150 feet by 
f15 feet, and was pierced bya couple of doorways (one over 
10 feet wide, the other about 5 feet), and that its interior was 
occupied by chambers of various sizes partitioned off with 
unbaked bricks, practically nothing of its plan is known. As 
Professor Hilprecht says, he “decided not to ruin this important 
section of the temple area” by adopting the hasty and un- 
scientific methods of his predecessors, but to “leave its interior 
as far as possible untouched ” in order that the next expedition 
may make careful clearance of the superincumbent rubbish, 
and so be in a position to study carefully the remains. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


LARGE party of members of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association journeyed to Perth and visited St. John’s 
Church and St. Ninian’s Cathedral on the 3oth ult. At St. 
John’s the members were received by the Rev. Walter E. Lee 
and the Rev. P. R. Landreth, ministers of the east and west 
‘churches respectively ; the Rev. J. M‘Glashan Scott, minister 
‘of the middle church, being unable to be present. Mr, A. G, 
Heiton, architect, Perth, conducted the party over the church, 
and gave a descriptive account of it. The date of the original 
foundation is unknown, but there was a building erected by 
David I. about the year 1126, The church was consecrated 
A.D. 1242 by David de Burnhame, Bishop of St. Andrews, and 
the choir and tower rebuilt by Robert Bruce in 1328. After 
the Reformation the settlement of a second minister to the 
‘charge was effected, and the partition wall erected separating 
the little church, now known as the west church. The nave 
arcade was probably erected at this time, A.D. 1598. The 
partition separating choir from transepts was built in 1773, 
and a third charge was created. The church formerly con- 
tained forty altars, richly decorated and endowed. The bells 
are interesting, and mention of them is made in 1400, 
1506, &c, and there was an organ erected, probably on 
the rood-screen, in 1510. Seats were erected in the 
great church in 1582; galleries were erected in 1603, and 
various alterations took place in 1720, 1760, 1773. In 1892 a 
great improvement was brought about in the east church by 
removing the galleries and the paint and whitewash from the 
internal stonework. Similar improvements were effected in 
the west and middle churches in 1894 and 1896, the galleries, 
however, being left in these cases. At the close Mr, A. Hunter 
Crawford proposed a cordial vote of thanks to the ministers 
and to Mr. Heiton, and hope was expressed that the day was 
not far distant when the obstructing dividing walls would be 
removed, restoring the building to its original state and 
forming a really noble church. At St. Ninian’s Cathedral the 
party were received by the Very Rev. Provost Campbell and 
Canon Farquhar, while Mr. Heiton again acted as leader. At 
the conclusion Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc proposed votes of 
thanks to Provost Campbell, Canon Farquhar and Mr. Heiton. 
‘The members afterwards drove to Scone Palace, where they 
were received by Lord Mansfield and conducted through the 


palace and policies. Before leaving Mr. Hunter Crawford, on 


| behalf of the members of the Association, thanked his Lordshi 


for his kindness in throwing open the palace that afternoon 
and showing them its interesting contents. ¢ ee 


e. 


DISCOVERIES AT. BENI HASAN, 


ea a letter to the Zzzzes Professor Garstang says :—Excay 

. tions have been made during the past season in the 
hillside at Beni Hasan, a site already famous for its painted 
tombs and early architectural features. Below the gallery 
along which these lie there has now been found an extend 
necropolis, remarkable both for the preservation of the furni- 
ture in its tombs and for the wealth of material which these 
supplied for illustrating the burial customs of the Middle 
Empire at a time when pure Egyptian culture was nearing its 
culmination. ) ee 

Though the rock-hewn tombs for which the site has become 
known are themselves of the eleventh and twelfth dynasties, it 
had been supposed, from the composition of place-names men- 
tioned on the walls and from other reasons, that the district 
was already of importance at an earlier period, dating back 
possibly as far back as the Old Empire. It is now seen that a 
gallery of smaller rock tombs at a lower level was hewn 
probably in the sixth dynasty. These tombs are eight or ten 
in number, two of them being inscribed in the style and with 
the names characteristic of the period. One of them, the 
tomb of a courtier named Apa (Her-ab-a), a chief man of his 
town, is also decorated in bas-relief and with paintings illus- 
trating agricultural and other conventional scenes. The tomb 
had been reused later in the Middle Empire for burial of 
other persons, and had been subsequently broken into and 
plundered. But the thieves had failed in three instances to 
observe the original burials at a lower depth, leaving them 
entire, with their original deposits of alabaster vases and other 
tomb furniture undisturbed. This tomb (temporarily numbered 
481) will eventually be made accessible to visitors, being the 
earliest yet found in the vicinity. a 

The other tombs were all of the early Middle Empire—the 
eleventh and early twelfth dynasties. Four hundred and 
ninety-two of them were opened and examined. These too 
were hewn in the rock, but were of the more tamiliar character 
known as pit-tombs, in which a vertical shaft gives access toa 
small burial chamber (or chambers) at the bottom. More than 
100 of them had never been previously entered, and their doors 
were now opened for the first time since they had been closed 
4,009 years ago at the time of the interment. In some cases 
the whole contents, being as it proved largely of wood, had 
been destroyed by worms, but a sufficient number of cases 
remained to render an unique series of observations possible, 

In the tomb of one Nefer-y, a chief physician, it was seen 
upon opening the door which closed the burial chamber that 
upon the painted coffin and at its side were a number of 
wooden models of objects and scenes familiar from the wall — 
paintings of the larger tombs. Nearest to the door upon the 
coffin was a great rowing-boat, the twenty oarsmen standing 
and swinging back in time to the beat of two figures seated on 
a raised platform in the centre. Beyond this was the model — 
of a granary with six compartments in rows of three on either — 
side of the courtyard between them. Men are standing knee. 
deep in real grain filling baskets, while a scribe seated on the — 
roof, pen in hand, keeps the count. A flight of steps leads up 
to the roof, which is pierced with holes through which the grain 
is poured into the chambers below, the doors being closed and — 
sealed. The principle is natural, as it would be impossible to — 
fill the chamber through the open door.. The method is stillem- 
ployed by the richer cultivators of the country, even by the héad — 
man of the village nearest to this site (El Kram). Behind the 
granary in the tomb were representations of various occupations, 
also in models of wood. A man carries a large offering-jar; agit! 
supports with one hand a basket poised on her,head, and in — 
the other holds the wings of two geese. In a group, women: | 
are engaged in making and baking bread: one grinds, another — 
kneads, a third is raking the fire in which are small charred | 
embers of wood. Another well-executed group represents the, | 

4 


making of beer from fermentation of bread, by. a process | 
similar to that employed in the native industry to-day. One 
man is seen inside a tub, pressing with his feet. Two others 
are bearing water in pitchers suspended from yokes upon their. 
shoulders. Others are working at strainers placed loose upon — 
the casks, while in front a number of casks lie naturally in 4 
row. By the side of the coffin wasa sailing boat, the numerous — 
sailors assuming the attitudes necessary for hoisting the large 

square sail, of which the yards and rigging were preserved. — 
Two men in characteristic postures are using poles vigorously, 
over the sides.. The steering is done, in all cases, by a large | 
oar attached at the end of the shaft to a post fixed in the boat. 
A short stick then fixed into the shaft served the helmsman for 
a tiller‘by which to turn the blade as required. Finally, the. 
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coffins themselves were found to be inscribed on the insides 
with new “ Pyramid texts” of the time of Unas. 

The furniture of this tomb is characteristic, and explains 
some of those in which the objects were found disturbed or 
less preserved Occasionally rarer features are illustrated. In 
the tomb of one Mehti-em-hat were a number of warships. In 
the bow of one, by the side of the look-out, stands a negro 
soldier, bow and arrows in hand. Six sailors are rowing, others 
are hoisting the sail, which is preserved. Nearer the stern, and 
partly under the shade of a canopy which is protected seemingly 
by studded leather and by shields placed upon it, are seated 
two men playing a game of chess upon a table between them. 
A sheaf of spears is at hand, suspended from below the canopy. 

In the tomb of Antef, a courtier, the boats had double 
steering oars. There was also the model of a white spotted ox 
led by a man, and in the tomb of one Khety there was further 
shown the actual sacrifice of an ox of this kind. 

Objects of other significance were also found in the tombs. 
Musical instruments—a lyre, two flutes and a drum with barrel 
body of wood and parchment ends bound in the usual network 
fashion with thongs of leather. Basket and wickerwork was 
plentiful, much of it well preserved, and some examples 
curiously analogous to the work done in the oases and in higher 
Egypt of to-day. An object of special interest architecturally 
is a wooden capital in the form of a lily. Vases of stone of 
ornamental forms, beads of amethyst, carnelian and other 
stones, as well as glazed scarabs of the early kind and some 
quantity of jewellery were also found. 

It seems clear from the titles recorded on the inscriptions 


and from the tomb furniture itself that this necropolis repre-’ 


sents the middle classes, the minor officials and distinguished 
women of the locality, during the early Middle Empire. Many 
of the new tombs are those of personages whose names and 
portraits appear in the tombs of the princes and notables form- 
ing the gallery above. ; 

The opening of each tomb was recorded by photography as 
the excavation proceeded step by step. Asa result some 450 
negatives, illustrating these observations and the funereal 
deposits, have been secured for the expedition, and will be 
published, it may be hoped, as soon as possible. 

The objects themselves, it is pleasing to know, will enrich 
the museums of our Universities—Oxford, Cambridge and 
Liverpool being represented among the patrons—as well as 
some of the best known private collections of Egyptian anti- 
quities in England. Previous to distribution, by arrangement 
of the Director of the Society of Antiquaries (hon. treasurer of 
the excavations committee), it is hoped to hold an exhibition 
of these antiquities at Burlington House during part of July in 
the present year. 


A TALK ABOUT DESIGN.* 
By WILLIAM L. PRICE, Philadelphia. 


-R. PRESIDENT, brother architects, and friends of 

| architecture,—I have not any paper to offer you, just 
a few remarks that I am afraid will be rather rambling because 
I want to touch on a great many subjects. I want first to 
speak on the question of making the talk a practical talk. We 
have heard a great deal of discussion to-day at dinner and at 
other times about being practical, but every time we try to be 
practical we turn to the ideal, because when we come to 
analyse what is ordinarily called the practical it is the 
transitory ; it is the bread and butter that we eat, not for its 
own sake, but to make the man; the practical part of our work 
is only the mother of the ideal. Architecture could not exist, 
architects would be an absurdity if it were not that the ideal 
is after all the main object of mankind’s search and endeavour. 
Now it so happens that architects are not only clothiers of 
mankind, but teachers of mankind; teachers for good or ill; 
teachers whether they want to be or no. Now I do not know 
of any royal road to the ideal; if I did I would not tell any- 
body about it, because the only thing that any man can get to 
help him towards the ideal comes from within and not from 
without. We spin our own cocoons (especially as architects), 
and it lies with us whether our cocoon shall be a monu- 
ment or merely a sepulchre. And we must not compare 
those cocoons one with the other and say of this man 
that his cocoon is not as fine a monument as the other 
Tan’s. Compare it with the man himself and ask, Did he 
build as well as he knew, or didn’t he? Thatisthe only ques- 
tion. If he built as well as he knew he couldn’t help building 
to himself a monument and for the crowd a betterment. The 
architect’s profession, or art, or whatever you choose to call it, 
1S perhaps the most involved that there is. We have just been 
discussing a question of colour decoration ; the architect that 
does not consider the question of colour in his buildings when 


€ is designing his mouldings and ornaments is not designing 
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at all. It is just as much an essential part of the design, the 
colour of the walls or an approximate idea of the colour of the 
walls, as the moulding ; they are there for the same reason—to 
give colour effects, light and shade. One of our architects 
some years ago denounced American architecture as “am 
attempt to make something look like something else that would 
not be desirable if genuine.” That is a pretty savage arraignment, 
and it is perhaps not quite so true as it was; but still it is in a 
large measure the truth. When we build the big structures 
that we call buildings, office buildings or similar buildings 
(they are not buildings at all in the real sense, but are struc- 
tures or erections), we clothe them carefully with building 
material nine times out of ten, stick it on, bolt it on. There 1s. 
a building in Philadelphia in which the granite corner piers, a 
perfect absurdity in itself, are apparently of solid blocks, care- 
fully and painfully cut out in the form of an “L,” allowing the 
column to stand within it. If that is not an attempt to make 
something look like something else that would not be desirable 
if it was genuine, I do not know what it is. It is a lie that 
works both ways; it hurts the community and it hurts the 
man who did it, and hurts him worst. 

Much of what I am going to say may appear reactionary,, 
but I want you to notice one thing, that the man lost in the 
wilderness (and we are just a little lost in the wilderness in art 
matters), if he has not some guiding point, will go around in a 
circle—at least, I am so told. So while the line of progress. 
may be something like an upward slope, we may be travelling 
on a horizontal line, believing all the while that we are on an 
upward course. 

And we must not measure the line by what we can see of 
it ; we do not see enough to make one part of it look different 
from another part at any time. We have to consider a great: 
many outside things ; tolook at history and experience—to the 
architect especially that is essential. There is only one thing 
worse, in my judgment, than ignoring precedent, and that is. 
following it. 

Now I want to take you with me in a little practical talk — 
we are up against a serious proposition. Having secured our 
client, the first question for us is, What next? Shall we build 
around that client our shell or his fitting shell? Now, when we 
stop to think of it, how often are we trying to build the best 
possible monument to ourselves and not the best possible house: 
or building for that man? 

During a first interview with a client a year or more ago, 
after talking to him about an hour, he said, “I would like 
to see the house you would design for me, Mr. Price,” and 
I said, ‘I would too.” Being agreed on that, he then 
said, ‘‘ Now I have told you the things that I want, the 
size of the rooms and the number of them; you know 
the site, make me a sketch of the house you think will fit these 
requirements.” I said, ‘‘ Mr. ——, I will gladly do that; I can 
do that, I think, but if you take that design and build it you 
will be a fool.” And then I went on tosay, “ For I do not know 
you well enough to draw a house for you.” I hadn’t the 
slightest expectation that I would get that job, but right there 
I got it, because that man began to see something different in 
architecture from what he had ever seen before; he began to- 
realise that this was to be his house, not an architect’s house 
merely. Afterwards, sure enough, to show you how the good 
work took effect, one of the leading finishers of the city went 
to him and said, “ Mr. , you are a busy man, you don’t 
want to bother with the designs for the inside of your house; 
I will refer you to So and So—we did the work for hin— 
47,000 dollars’ worth of interior work, and we did not take up. 
two hours of his time.” 

This gentleman said, “ Well, that settles it ; you could not 
decorate my house or do my interior woodwork because I can 
see that that is your interior woodwork and not mine, it does not 
fitme.” I simply tell you that to point out that what we have 
to do if we are going to have real architecture is to make our 
product more than beautiful, more than fitting to the situation, 
primarily fitting the man that is to live in it or the purpose for 
which it is to be used. That means a pretty savage thing 
sometimes ; it means that if we are going to build a house for 
a vulgar man that we must build a vulgar house. It wouldn’t 
be architecture if we did not. It must be better than that man ; 
it must be what that man might be, it must represent that, but 
unless it has in it some element of that thing which makes him. 
the vulgar man, in my judgment it is not architecture at all, 
We are up against difficulties and limitations of that kind, and 
it does not seem to me to be such a bad thing after all. 
Fortunately the vulgar man usually goes to a vulgar architect, 
so that we need not often be seriously troubled that way. But 
the fact remains that it must fit the man in some way or other, 
and I think the most of us (even if we do not analyse these 
questions of design) naturally tend to draw a vulgar house for 
a vulgar man. But we must be mighty careful of what we 
mean when we call a man vulgar. A difference in taste does. 
not constitute vulgarity, or the reverse. People have come to 
me and said, “I like that house out on Forty-ninth Street, in 
West Philadelphia, and that is the limit. I have been around 
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your town a little, but there is nothing that I have seen here | 


that approached Forty-ninth Street; it is absolutely the limit.” 
Most of the arches on the porches are wrong side up Nearly 
all of them. My client will say, “I like this or that house at 
Forty-ninth Street”’ And instead of falling dead I go out 
and try to find what it is he likes about that house; 
very often it is a bay window on the side of it, or it 
faces this way or that way, or it has some other feature 
absolutely irrespective of design or drawing that fits the man. 
If, tor instance, you take a man who likes brilliant colours and 
set him down as being ignorant and vulgar, because you have 
put two things before him—one good, in low tones that you 
care for, and one bad in high colours that you loath and that 
attracts him because he loves colour—you make a great mis- 
take, for that is not a fair test; you ought to put before him 
things good and bad in both bright and quiet colours, and you 
will find ninety-nine times out of a hundred he will choose the 
good thing. Find out what it is he likes about the bad thing, 
give him a chance and he will choose the good thing rather 
than the bad. If that were not true there would be no civilisa- 
tion; we would have devoluted back into oysters by this time, 
because we have done so many foolish things and so neglected 
the laws of nature that it must be some principle in us that 
-seeks the right rather than the wrong to keep us going at all. 
As Professor Shortt said to us yesterday, we have gotten away 
entirely from the mainsprings of the art and architecture of 
the past, we have come to a time when neither the civic 
mor the religious is the ideal around which we build our 
civilisation, but the individual, the domestic. Take all-these 
high buildings with which you gentlemen are wrestling in 
pain and trouble (and it is a serious trouble); what are they 
for? After all, are they not merely the places that we go to 
(to get away from as soon as we can), that we may have 
enjoyable surroundings in our home life? That is the sole 
object, and while we should make them as little obnoxious as 
possible and keep them as quiet as possible because they tend 
to ramp and rave—while we should do that it seems to me that 
our greatest effort should be put upon the making of the object 
of all this beautiful, and that is, after all, our homes. There- 
fore I am talking mainly about house design. I want to say 
though that your President yesterday pointed out what seems 
to me the only logical materials in which to design the office 
building, and that is a skeleton of steel clothed with a plastic 
material of some kind. I cannot conceive, though I admit I 
have done it myself, that it is proper to clothe a steel frame by 
putting brick or stone around it or any real building material ; 
it is a lie on the face of it, for it would not stick there and 
stand unsupported. If we must have that kind of building let 
us encase it with some plastic material like cement. The 
engineers are looking after the bones and we are after all only 
the planners and decorators of it. 

The most serious question, as I see it, in designing a house 
that we have to meet with is, What shall the concrete thing be 
made of, and how shall it be made? Or, perhaps, How shall it 
De made, and what shall it be made of? We will treat what 
shall it be made of first. The material must be moderately 
cheap. We do not often have palaces to build; we are not 
working for Gould or J. Pierpont Morgan, but for each other, 
the average community which we find around us, therefore the 
buildings which we build must be cheap. They must not, or 
should not, require any great amount of ornament, and I want 
to point out that the bulk of the ornament that we use is used 
purely to get surface, and not for the value of the ornament 
itself. The pressed brick of good old Philadelphia was so 
horrible that after we once walked up and got past the 
marble steps and marble lintels we flew to the other 
extreme and brought in the tortured mud (the terra-cotta 
man), with his substitutes for surface, and we put wriggles 
all over it to make up this surface ; that is what it amounts to, 
most of the ornament is just that—wriggles; and we smear 
that over it for no other reason than that we want surface; I 
do not think that the lack of ornament enters our mind one 
time in twenty when we put that kind of stuff on—I do not 
refer especially to terra-cotta, but to all senseless ornament. 
It is because we are afraid the surface will look flat without the 
ornament, and that is a mighty poor excuse for putting it on. 
As I say, texture should be the first consideration, because the 
bulk of our building will depend for its beauty on texture and 
‘on the disposal of its masses and not on ornament. In the 
first place real ornament that really beautifies the building is 
too expensive to spread all over it; and, in the second place, 
you cannot see it if you do so, it becomes merely surface, and 
here is where fortune favours us, as it so happens that the 
cheaper and rougher materials naturally have the better tex- 
tures. I remember when building a house some years ago I 
arrived on the scaffold just as the bricklayer was starting to 
‘build a high kitchen chimney—it was my own house, and I 
could do as I pleased—and he had there two piles of bricks, 
very nice bricks; one pile was of quite smooth, beautiful bricks, 
the other pile was of the roughest bricks that he could get. I 
said, “ What are you going to do with those bricks?” He 
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said, “ I am going to use these rough bricks for the lining and 
the others for the outside.” I said, “ Reverse it.” He nearly 
fell o‘f the scaffold I said, “ Won’t those smooth bricks make 
a good lining for the flue?” He said, “ Yes, very good, ex. 
cellent lining.” I said, “I am quite sure the other bricks will 
make a much better-looking outside, and that is the part I am 
interested in, apart from its drawing qualities.” So he put the 
chimney up wrong side out; and when he had his scaffold down 
he said to me, “ That is the best looking chimney in this town,” 
The bricks on the inside cost probably 11 dols a thousand and 
those on the outside 6.50 dols.; and those rough, hard bricks 
are the only kind, in my judgment, of which to build a country 
house—the roughest ordinary hard brick that you can get, ] 
will stand fight with a client on that before 1 will utilise any- 
thing else, because it is the brick with texture and colour 
the brick that has the burnt head on it, not to be 
picked into a pattern necessarily, but put there to have 
its influence on the texture and colour of the building, 
What is true of brickwork is true also of stonework with us, 
When we really want to get expensive stone, then we get 
Avondale stone, which is as white as the driven snow and as 
uninteresting as anything in creation; or we use rubbed or 
sawed limestone, and if not satisfied with the surface being 
perfectly smooth, we specify that it shall be drove-tooled, when 
it is generally planed on a machine. Whenever they get the 
chance to put the machine on and make grooves, they do it, 
and all the texture and sense of stone is gone out of it. For 
house building, the rough stone, the common flat stone that we 
use down. there, makes, in my judgment, the finest wall surface 
in colour and texture and interesting light and shade that we 
can get. Next comes another material, and, in spite of wha 
our friends who like dark exteriors say, I am extremely fond 
of it, and that is rough plaster, the roughest sort of dashed 
work or pebble dash. I think that when we are considering 
the colour of the exterior we must remember, as your Presi- 
dent said, shadow, the shadow of the eave—make it big if you 
want to; the shadow of the trees that overhang it, the 
shadows of the vines that grow on it. What is there e 
charming, more beautiful than the white cottages and thatched 
or tiled roofs of England, with their beautiful vegetation around 
them? We may, perhaps, consign white toa greyer climate 
than ours, but much of the time we could stand white or nearly 
white here. And this material, it seems to me, is a very 
valuable one that is much neglected. It gives us mass, it does 
not chop the surface up, and it gives us a fine contrast with 
either stone or brick, whether it be white or coloured. a. 
Of course we use a great deal of timberwork down with us, 
and I am sorry to say we very seldom use it honestly, most of 
our timberwork being stuck on the outside of the house and 
not part of the structure. That of course is inexcusable, there 
is no possible excuse for it, as far as I can see—I do it myself, 
but I am ashamed of it, and I am trying to stop. It is 
almost impossible in this country to use it honestly; I doubt if 
the timbers will stand in our climate long enough when really 
built in the wall to make it a practical mode of building. 
These are, to my mind, the kinds of material that it is worth 
while to deal with in house-building. Of course, we build 
wooden houses too. We build shingle-houses, and they rot 
out in from a yearand a half toten years—it is not a permanent 
building material. We have not used tile roofs nearly so much 
as we might; that is one of the things that I think the 
architects here and with us should steadily work for, to get 
some kind of roof that is not flat, stale and unprofitable like 
slate, or merely momentary like the shingles of to-day. Tiles 
are just about as hard to get, but as interesting as bricks or 
anything else in this machine-made age. I will give my secret 
away—it may be your secret too—the only tiles I ever put on 
a building are the seconds, the culls; they are the tiles that are 
uneven, rough and crooked, and of a good colour. The average 
American selected tile is about as good as.red slate, but that is 
all; as far as texture goes it is about the same. It is worth 
while, it seems to me, to make a fight on some of these 
materials that we have to use. - 
Perhaps the most serious problem we are up against is, 
how to get this material put together so that it may properly be 
called architecture after it is done. How much of the building 
that we are doing in this country would we walk out of our way 
to see in the old country, or would we collect pieces of as we 
do pieces of the old buildings? That comes back to the 
proposition of my friend that the architect is not a designer of 
buildings but a designer of opportunities, and if we cannot 
the people about us who will seize those opportunities and 
together with us make architecture, the net result will not be 
architecture; we will have design, but not architecture. Here 
is where I am going to get “reactionary” in trying to go on 
straight. People say that we are in a condition, and always 
have been, of evolution, and that we cannot fight against 
tendencies. But we know how mankind has evoluted in the 
past; it has been in spirals. When they were rebuilding 2 
brick Rome in marble they little thought that Rome was in its 
decline. Their literature they thought better than the more 
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dand rough literature of former days; their architecture 
ey thought better, more refined and elegant; but, just | 
e same, Rome was in a decline and not on an ascent. 
seems to me that it is worth while for architects 
jally to see what can be done in stemming the tide, 

- at least in diverting the tide from methods that are 
sicidal as far as art goes. You must remember that | 
ough the body of architects is a very small one compared 
| 
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ith the community, it has been a very efficient mover of the 
ymmunity. The difference between the Philadelphia—I speak 
* Philadelphia because it is my own place—-of thirty years ago 
3d of to-day is almost entirely due to the few architects who 
we worked for better things there. They insisted and 
\sisted again and again in spite of the conservatism of client 
4d builder that material and design should be better, and 
1ey have bettered them. Now it is in our hands very largely 
) influence the men who do our work by continually insisting 
n honest work, just as our friend who spoke here on decora- 
ve work, assured us of their willingness to co-operate with 
s. You will find that these men, who work with you in 
yaking buildings, will do exactly the same thing. They may 
@ more stubborn about it, and they have a harder row 
» hoe than the decorators, for the decorators are 
yore closely in touch. with their own work than the 
ilders are. They have the work more nearly in their 
ands than we have. The men who erect our buildings are 
jvided into two classes, the contractors, with whom we come 
» touch, and the men who actually do the work. The con- 
‘actor has in a large measure ceased to bea builder, he is 
imply a contractor; he gets a number of sub-bids, adds them 
ggether, and puts on his commission for profit and super- 
ytendence and finances the job, and to a certain extent sees 
jat it is carried out, that the people working under him carry 
-out. But he has comparatively little touch and little sym- 
athy with the actual workmen who carry out the work, and 
ney are the men that we must go after. It is not the con- 
‘actors who have much to do with the actual building, it is the 
raftsmen, if you can call them that, who do the work. 

Now, it seems a reactionary proposition, and possibly a 
opeless one, to fight against the machine Here we are after 
he end of the nineteenth century, the century that brags more 
f its methods of production than any other one thing, and I 
ay that those methods of production are themselves absolutely 
mmoral and reactionary. And I mean it. I mean that the 
aethod of production that considers only the amount of the 
oduct and the profit that can be made upon it is absolutely 
mmoral, and that the products of these methods are essentially 
nartistic, especially in our decorative friends’ materials. I 
now, for instance, what it is to try to select papers for other 
eople ; I know that always, or nearly always, when the people 
et the paper on the wall they think you have buncoed them; 


hey will come into the room and say, “ That is not the paper 
selected, it was not that colour, it was not that design” 
There is a difference between the design, which may be very 
eautiful, and the thing you get upon your walls wherever it is 
nechanically made. And that is an essential difference. 
| difference that is bound to exist. I do not care how far you 
nay perfect your methods of production; if they are mechanical 
he result cannot be artistic, because art is, after all, as far as 
can see it, only the expression of one’s own individuality. 
Jubbard has said that art is the visible evidence of man’s joy 
nhis work. And that is almost a definition, but it is not the 
eal definition, because the art is in the doing of the thing, 
ind not in the product of the doing. You cannot, if that 
ye true, get art material or art results without artists. 
[he proof that it is true is that the artist never hoards 
he things that he makes; his real joy is in the making. 
[he rich people do not possess the art of the country, 
hey have the crumbs that fall from the artist’s table, and that 
is all that they can get of it. The artists are the fellows that 
yet the fun out of it. Art truly is to the artist. Now we 
architects are only half artists, because while we guide the 
hand we are not the hand. It is a pity, but it is true. And 
yet we have the biggest opportunity in the world, and that is 
he making of ourselves and the crowd better men at the same 
‘ime, and it is in our hands to do it. We may be really 
leaders, but the evidence of leadership is a following. If we 
dave not a following among the people that create the things 
hat we are supposed to create then we are in no wise leaders, 
but we have the privilege of being leaders and educators of the 
people, and especially educators of our co-workers in making 
architecture. And how shall we go about it? Of course I do 
not want to be too savage against machinery and I do not 
want to repeat what I said last night, but I will repeat just one 
thing that came up in conversation with Mr. Langton and 
some others. 
_ Mr. Langton: I think it was too good to be lost by not 
3iving it to others. 

Mr. Price: This machinery question is a vital one, and one 
we cannot ignore—as to where we can draw the line on the 
machine. 1 was trying to make a distinction, and I think I 
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can make one; I think you will agree that the place where we 
can draw the line is this—just so long as a machine is a tool 
with which a man works it is a benefit no matter how highly 
it may be developed, but the moment it ceases to be a tool and 
becomes a mere automatic machine into which material is fed, 
and out of which the product comes without any volition of the 
man who is working it, then that machine becomes an immoral 
affair, and the product of it becomes absolutely worthless as 
far as the art world is concerned. That seems to me to be the 
place to draw the line. That does not cut out band saws or 
turning lathes, or other power tools, but it does cut out much 
of the work we have to put up with; for instance, it cuts out 
machine carving in all its forms. It isan easy way to make a 
yard or a yard and a half or a whole piece of so-called orna- 
ment, but of what value is such ornament? Now, can we get 
the people we build for and the people we build with to go 
with us, and return—if it be a return—towards a more simple 
method of construction? I think we can. I think that 
there is one way we can do it if no other, but it would be a 
drastic method. That would be to cut off all the ornaments, 
make the thing absolutely simple and plain with only the 
essential features in it. Then at least there would be no bad 
ornaments init. I think we can go a step further, and instead 
of cluttering up the inside or the outside of our houses with 
numberless mouldings and brackets and “the Lord knows 
what, of round and square, stuck here, there and everywhere,” 
without any special meaning except that our ancestors or fore- 
fathers did it in marble or some other material—for I am afraid 
that is the reason we put most of those things in—we can 
eliminate most of these things and substitute for them extreme 
honest simplicity in construction and alittle bit of good carving, 
for we still have the carvers left to us, and some of the carvers 
and decorators are really artists and artisans. I would rather 
have on my wall a patch a foot square of real decoration 
interesting enough to go and look at twice than to have the 
room covered with decoration that has no interest except as to 
design. That seems to mea most practical line of elimina- 
tion; cut the quantity of it down to the quick if need 
be, to get the quality a little where we want it. We can do 
that, and the people will go with us, for they are just as sick of 
the uninteresting wall-papers and truck that their houses are 
cluttered up with as we are. I have had no difficulty in getting 
people to allow me to simplify their houses for them. The 
tendency to ornament comes from the architect rather than 
from the client almost every time. Of course there are excep- 
tions, and people want a lot of gaudy ornamentation and dis- 
play; and I think, in these cases, we had better give it to them. 
I think that is possibly the best way to cure them. ° It isa 
little rough on us, but I think we had better suffer if we can 
make architecture possible in the doing of it. 

I have not talked to you about methods of design. I have 
not talked to you about what mouldings you should put here, 
there or the other place. I think that would be rather 
inconsistent since I have been advising you to cut them 
nearly all out. But what I have been trying to do is to point 
out certain lines along which we shall design, that we shall in 
the first place surround the client witha shell that shall be 
appropriate to its site and its use, that we shall simplify it so 
that we shall get in the main honest construction and honest 
ornament so far as we use ornament at all. I think you will 
readily agree with me as to that question of ornament, when 
you consider, for instance, the main building of your Toronto 
University and look at the carving on the inside of it (as I did 
yesterday with great pleasure), where you can walk along from 
step to step and find the ornament interesting and worth 
looking at. That was not the architect’s fault altogether. 
When your President asked me to see it he explained to me 
very carefully that the architect brought out a real craftsman 
from Germany or some other place and put him to work there, 
and he put in those interesting spots. The architect can’t do 
that himself. 

The President: I told Mr. Price that the architect was 
entitled to the credit of bringing him out. 

Mr. Price: Yes, you did, but the fact remains that it was 
the craftsman that did the work. The architect gave him, no 
doubt, an idea of what he wanted, but, like all these things 
that are worth doing or having, they must be designed in the 
doing, and not in the lay-out of the doing. You cannot design 
carving on paper, you can only design carving with a gouge 
and a mallet. You cannot design wrought-iron in any place in 
the world except on the anvil with a hammer. You can make 
a suggestion for wrought-iron or for carving. You can show 
the general design or character of it, but you cannot draw it 
until after it is cut or hammered, because otherwise it is not 
carving or wrought-iron at all. We must recollect that our 
position is the one that I have pointed out, a designer of oppor- 
tunities ; and what we must do to make architecture a pos- 
sibility is to go to these craftsmen and ask them, if it be 
turning back, to turn back, and I think we will get something. 

Possibly you are not up against the same difficulties that 
we are, but this is characteristic of what we have to contend 
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with. Take your carpenter, who is your highest class of 
craftsman because he does the most varied work, and he will 
plane and scrape and sand-paper the sill of a window and will 
then proceed to get up on it and stand on his heels to pull 
nails out above. I do not know whether that happens here or 
not, but it happens with us. And if the carpenter does not do 
it the decorator will do it for him. ; 

The President: It is usually the plumber who does things 
in our buildings. 

Mr. Price: The plumber generally does not get as good a 
chance at it as the decorator; and if he does not do it the man 
that puts up the curtains and window shades will do it. They 
are bound to have it in some way. Is it not a distressing 
situation that our highest class of craftsmen either do not 
know or do not care about much except Saturday night’s part 
of their work? It is a pitiable commentary on our civilisation 
that the bulk of our people’care for the wage and not the work, 
because the only thing that is worth doing, in my mind, in the 
world is work. I am quite sure that the same man, when he 
gets through working at the job he has to do, if he does not 
work too long and is not so tired as to kill his ambition, turns 
to other work. I am quite sure that what Professor Shortt said 
about himself is true of most of us, that he gets his recreation 
by turning from the work he is engaged in most of the time 
and making furniture, carving and doing such work, and he 
thinks his best thoughts when he is doing so. That our crafts- 
men should have abandoned that position and accepted the 
nineteenth-century ideal, that the way to get development is 
to make the greatest number of things with the least possible 
effort, or in the least possible time, so that he may have time 
to devote to something else, seems to me suicidal. There is 
something in work besides wages, and a good deal better than 
wages, and I think we can prove it by simplifying the work, by 
teaching him that he must do this thing in this way, because it 
is the right way to do it and because it is handsomer when 
done the right way, as well as more moral, and that it will be 
reflected in his character. But when our work is nearly all 
sham, as it is in one way or another, how can we expect a man 
working at that sham work to develop into an honest, straight 
thinker? He can’t do it, and the consequence is he walks on 
our window sill. I do not want to talk longer about this 
matter ; I would very much rather have a good lively scrap in 
which we all could join, so with your permission I will stop. 


FHE ROYAL INFIRMARY, GLASGOW. 


Le following statement’ and correspondence have been 
issued by the Glasgow Institute of Architects: — 

The managers of the Royal Infirmary having finally rejected 
the criticisms of the Glasgow Institute of Architects regarding 
their rebuilding scheme, and refused the advice and assistance 
offered by that body, the Institute feels it to be its duty to set 
the whole facts before the general public, those on whose 
behalf it has acted, and for whose benefit the Infirmary exists. 

From 1897, when the scheme was first mooted, till the end 
of 1899 the managers were engaged in endeavouring ‘to obtain 
under their direction satisfactory plans from an architect 
selected (despite outside and inside criticism) by themselves, 
but those were finally set aside, and a competition insti- 
tuted This was undertaken in January 1900, when ten 
selected architects were invited to send in designs, Dr. (now Sir) 
Rowand Anderson being appointed assessor. Undeterred by 
previous failure, however, the managers (together with the 
executive committee now acting with them) first proceeded to 
have a species of preliminary competition among themselves, 
and as the result produced and issued to the competitors two 
“ suggestive and illustrative’ sketch plans. Of both of these 
the “ Jubilee block ”’ fronting Cathedral Square was an essential 
feature. The general lines of the sketch plans thus produced, 
and especially the situation of the Jubilee block, were found so 
radically faulty by most of the competing architects that all of 
them who had a previous reputation as hospital experts found 
it necessary to depart more or less entirely from them in the 
designs they submitted. Of the ten designs the assessor made 
a short leet of four, and a final selection of one, which he re- 
commended for adoption. The committee, influenced appa- 
rently by their own sketch plans and their “own opinion as to 
style of architecture,” set aside the award, and chose a design 
outside even of the short leet, which was simply a more fully 
detailed copy of their “suggestive” draft. 

The Institute of Architects, in May 1901, addressed to the 
managers its first protest and appeal, criticising both the way 
in which the competition had been decided and the result 
arrived at, objecting to the whole arrangement of the selected 
plan as inadequate and out of date, and to the Jubilee block as 
shutting out the sun and air from the south, as well as at the 
same time vitally injuring the appearance of the cathedral, and 
finally requesting that the whole of the plans should be sub- 


mitted to one or more hospital experts before anything further 
should be done. 


To this no reply was received beyond a formal acknowlec 
ment and reference to an official statement to the public whi 
appeared in the Press on May 18, 1901. In this the criticis 
of the Institute were in no way answered, and its suggestion 
expert assistance was ignored, but it included (with reference 
points raised elsewhere) the important statement that +t 
managers now recognised “that the new hospital and no 
section of it (ze. the Jubilee block) should be regarded . ., 
a fitting memorial to the sixty-three years illustrious reign. 
the Queen.” oe 

In June of the same year the Institute again addressed t 
managers, reaffirming its criticism, and offering to bear t 
expense of the course suggested should its opinions not 
borne out. a 

To this no reply was received. : ee 

On several occasions during the past winter, and especial 
at the annual general meeting of the Infirmary, it was stat 
that the original scheme was to be retained zz tofo, and tl 
work pushed on with vigour. Accordingly the Instity 
thought it necessary once more to draw the managers’ atte; 
tion to the fact that no adequate replies had been received | 
its previous communications, and to press for an answer, wi 
the result only that it was assured by the managers that it w: 
their intention after the plans had been more fully develope 
to submit them to “ experts—surgical, medical and mechanical 

This the Institute, in reply, pointed out would in no we 
meet the difficulties raised, that expert guidance would the 
come too late and might well be set aside as at the first stag 
of the proceedings. To this last appeal the secretary he 
replied closing the correspondence. i. 

It is only under a sense of duty to the public and afte 
repeated and careful consideration, that the Institute has fel 
itself warranted in criticising and so far joining issue with th 
managers in their onerous and disinterested labours on beha 
of a great public institution. In this instance the Institut 
believes the managers’ labours to have been misdirected i 
matters of procedure, and yet of the utmost importance, an 
the managers declining, as they do so far, to meet in any wa 
the advice offered, it remains only to communicate to the publi 
this belief. Pi 

The following are the letters on the subject that have passe 
this year between Mr. MacLean, secretary, and Mr. Henr 
Lamond :— * 


ae id 


115 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow: 

February 10, 1903. sa 
To the Chairman and Managers of the Royal Infirmary. — 
Gentlemen,—In the matter of the proposed rebuilding o 
the Infirmary, I am instructed by my Council to remind yo 
that in January 1901, and again in June of the same year, ; 
protest and appeal were put forth by this Institute, addressec 
in the first instance to yourselves, and in the second to the ther 
“executive committee.” To neither was a direct or adequat 
reply received at the time, and it has been recently stated ir 
the public Press that it is proposed to proceed shortly with the 
work on the original lines. In these circumstances the Counci 
of the Institute has again had the matter under consideration 
it remains of the same opinions previously expressed (anc 
unanimously confirmed by the general body of the Institute), as 


“set forth in the memorials then submitted, and of. whic 


copies are enclosed. My Council would therefore again beg 
you, in the interests alike of the Infirmary and the city o 
Glasgow, to give the proposals therein contained your earnes 
and favourable consideration.—Yours truly, Be. 
C. J. MACLEAN, Secretary. 


93 West Regent Street, Glasgow: 
February 26, 1903,. 99? 
C. J. MacLean, Esq., secretary, th 
Glasgow Institute of Architects. ae se! 
Dear Sir,—I am instructed by the managers of the Royal 
Infirmary to acknowledge receipt of your letter, dated Toth inst. 
and to say that they having accepted the plan adopted by the 
executive committee, believing it to be the best obtainable aftet 
a perfectly fair adjudication among ten architects of acknow- 
ledged standing, the Glasgow Institute of Architects may rest 
assured that the managers will spare no pains to make the new 
Infirmary conform to the most recent advances in hospital 
construction. I am to add that it is their intention, as it always 
has been, to submit the internal arrangements when further 
adjusted to experts—surgical, medical and mechanical—on 
whose knowledge and experience they can rely.—I am, yours 
truly, HENRY LAMOND, secretary. — 


fe 
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I15 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow: _ 
March 27, 1903: 
Henry Lamond, Esq., secretary, “Wi 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary. fe, 
Dear Sir,—I duly received your letter of 26th ult., which 
has been carefully considered by my Council, with the result 
tha‘ they cannot but hold it an unsatisfactory and inadequate 
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ply to this Institute’s previous memorials and letters to you 
1 the subject 

The Institute’s objections to the proposed scheme as 
eviously expressed may, in the main, be summed up under 
ree heads :—(1) The setting aside of the assessors award 
ad other unsatisfactory features of the adjudication on the 
ympetition designs, with the resultant injustice to the com- 
stitors. (2) The nature of the design thus selected, as regards 
s faulty distribution of the buildings on the site, and especially 
ie seven-storey “Jubilee block,” placed so as to shut out the 
in and air from the surrounding area. (3) The irretrievable 
jury to the cathedral from the contiguity of this abnormally 
fty building. 

Your intimation that “the internal arrangements will be 
ibmitted to experts—surgical, medical and mechanical ”— 
fer the further development of the plans, is therefore not to 
1e point, as not one of the Institute’s objections above stated 
ill be met or satisfied by the course thus indicated. Further, 
sere is no indication that other points in connection with the 
ternal and external treatment of the buildings which the 
astitute objects to but has hitherto refrained from specifying 
) detail, will be satisfactorily dealt with by such experts, or, if 
ley are, that they will be given effect to after the plans have 
een developed, especially as the expert opinion previously 
ngaged by the Board in the person of the assessor was dis- 
sgarded, and that which the Institute now proposes 1s 
pparently refused. oF 

The submission of the whole scheme in its present state 
) one or more experts of acknowledged position from a 
istance which the Institute in 1901 offered to arrange for, and, 
‘need were, to itself pay for, still seems the only way in which 
ae Board can meet the criticism of the Institute and set itself 
ight with the public. My Council is therefore at a loss to 
nderstand why the managers have not seen their way to adopt 
ais course in the past, and, while giving no reasons to the 
ontrary, from the tenor of your letter apparently still refuse to 
0 SO. 

May I ask before making this further correspondence 
ublic if found necessary for a definite statement from you 
egarding the above policy?—In name and on behalf of the 
tlasgow Institute of Architects, yours truly, 

C. J. MACLEAN, Secretary. 


93 West Regent Street, Glasgow: April 9, 1903. 

C. J. MacLean, Esq, 115 St. Vincent Street. 

Dear Sir,—I am instructed by the managers of the Royal 
infirmary to acknowledge receipt of your letter to me of the 
7th ult., and to say in reply that, while they do not accept the 
‘riticisms of your Institute as accurate, they have given them 
urther careful consideration, and are unable to see what good 
yurpose can be served by a continuation of this correspon- 
lence.—I am, yours truly, 
HENRY LAMOND, Secretary. 


TESSERA. 
The Roman Foot in Measuring. 


THE Greeks and Romans adopted the human foot as the 
dasis of their system of measures of length. There are five 
ways of determining the length of the Roman foot, viz. by 
incient measures still in existence, by measuring known 
listances along roads, by measuring buildings, by derivation 
rom measures of capacity, by measuring a degree on the 
zarth’s surface. The measurement of buildings is rather a 
verification of the value of the foot as obtained from other 
sources than an independent evidence. It very seldom happens 
that we know the number of ancient feet contained in the 
building measured. We have one such example in the 
Parthenon which was called “ hecatompedon” (hundred-footed), 
from the width of its front, but even in this case we cannot tell 
exactly, till we know something of the length of the Greek foot, 
to what precise part of the front this measurement applies. 
Again, there is the obelisk in the Piazza del Popolo at Rome 
and the Flaminian obelisk, the heights of which are given by 
Pliny. But the actual heights of these obelisks, as compared 
with Pliny, would give a value for the foot altogether different 
from that obtained from other sources. Indeed, the numbers 
in Pliny are undoubtedly corrupt. An ingenious. emendation 
by Stuart would remove the difficulty, but it is obvious that a 
passage which requires a conjectural emendation cannot be 
taken as an independent authority. There is another mode of 
deducing the value of the foot from buildings, of the dimensions 
of which we have no information. The building is measured, 
and the length thus obtained is divided by the supposed value 
of the ancient foot (as derived from other evidence), and if a 
remainder be left this value of the foot is corrected so that 
there may be no remainder. It is assumed in this process that 
no fractions of feet were allowed in the dimensions of the 
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most minute exactness, both of which assumptions are not very 
probable. In fact, these measurements have given different 
values for the foot. ‘Modern architects,” says Mr. Hussey, 
“do not allow that such calculations could be depended on in 
modern buildings for determining the true length of the 
measures by which they were planned. Nor.are the dimensions 
of the parts of buildings of the Middle Ages in our own 
country, as Gothic churches and cathedrals, found to agree 
exactly so as to give whole numbers of the standard measure.” 
On the other hand, these measurements, like those on roads, 
have the advantage of involving in {all probability very small 
errors, and of the diminution of the error by division. The 
average values of the Roman foot obtained from these various 
sources, in terms of the English foot, are the following:—From 
ancient measures, ‘9718; from itinerary measurements, ‘97082; 
from measurements of buildings, ‘96994; from the congius (a 
liquid measure), ‘9832; from the length of a degree, ‘9724; of 
which the first three are the most to be devended on, and of 
those three the average ‘is ‘¢708, or 11°6496 inches, or II} 
inches, which we may take as the probable value of the Roman 
foot. Cagnazzi, whose researches are said by Niebuhr to have 
placed the true value of the Roman foot beyond a doubt, gives 
it a greater length than the above, namely, ‘29624 of a metre= 
‘9722 of a foot, but this calculation is objected to by Béckh as 
being derived by a process not perfectly true from the value of 
the pound, and as being confirmed only by one existing 
measure, and also as being at variance with the value of the 
Greek foot obtained from independent sources. Bockh’s own 
calculation, which agrees with that of Wurm, gives a value 
very little less than the above, namely, 13i°15 Paris lines= 
9704649 of the English foot = 11 6456 inches, 


Proportions in Architecture. 

Many things dictated by instinct alone may produce beauties 
in architecture and yet not have proportions in the sense which 
ought to be attached tothe word. Ask the Gothic architect if 
his pillars bear a fixed relation to their different parts. The 
answer will be that the pillar may have three, six, or even more 
times the height of its thickness, and that nothing of the sort 
is fixed in a determinate manner in any Gothic buildings, not 
even in a solitary edifice whatever may be itsdimensions. Ask 
if the Gothic capital corresponds in size, form and ornament 
with its pillar ; facts themselves will tell you that caprice or 
chance alone decides its shape.. Inquire if the different 
members and details agree with such and sucha part of the 
arrangement, and you will be informed that no trouble has ever 
been taken about relative affinities which do not belong to the 
executive department. You will be shown the clumsiest sup- 
ports by the side of the slenderest shafts ; groups of little 
columns supporting nothing, and masses quite out of the per- 
pendicular without’ any support at all. If you wish for an 
account of the exteriors of the churches, none can be rendered 
of confused parts and incoherent details carved out by the most 
ignorant caprice. The elevations of this style are never pro- 
portioned to their groundwork, and great boasting is made of 
their height, which only aspires to appear as an effort of 
mechanical skill. Gothic architecture has, therefore, no system 
of proportions, and it contains no principle of order which will 
enable us to discover from each part, detail and ornament the 
reason which unites it to the whole and to the other parts, 
details and ornaments of which that whole is composed. It 
must be remembered that Grecian architecture as exhibited in 
its remains, with those developments and modifications which 
have rendered it applicable to all nations, had not for its origin 
only that instinct which everywhere teaches the hewing and 
collecting of stones. It also possessed a kind of model con- 
sisting in itself of a combination of parts, arranged and con- 
nected by reason and necessity. It therefore sprang from a 
pre-existing combination, of which it adopted the leading 
features, and hence arose its principle of order. In Greece 
the first edifices were formed of wood, which produced a com- 
bination of parts governed by a natural and uniform connection. 
This principle transferred to stone constructions a regularity of 
disposition which has been always subsequently followed too 
exactly to admit of anything merely dictated by necessity. 
The only model was the spirit of order and proportion, and this 
adhered to, the natural love of variety which exists in every 
human breast was sufficient to bring all the resources of the 
art in play to vary the expression ; but, while following a 
system of proportions dictated by observing the construction 
of the wooden hut, architects found it necessary in order to 
arrive at perfection in their art to study the spirit that dictated 
the proportions observed in this construction from a still 
grander model—that of nature. This in Greece produced a 
result which did not occur elsewhere, and, in proportion to the 
progress made by Grecian artists in imitating nature in their 
images of the human body, did this spirit of imitation display 
its influence in architecture. In thus reflecting upon the 
common bond of union which exists between all the arts, we 
perceive at once how and why an ignorance of the proportions 
of the human frame must have had its reaction upon the. 
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Egyptian, Gothic, Indian and other styles of building ; also 
the reason why the architecture most distinguished for order 
and fixed proportions was that of a people who in painting, 
drawing and sculpture had carried the study of scientific pro- 
portions to a higher pitch than any other nation. 


Greek Painting in the Alexandrian Period. 


According to Quintilian there were several famous painters, 


in Greece about the time of Alexander the Great. He mentions 
Protogenes was distinguished for high finish, Pamphilus and 
Melanthius for composition, Antiphilus for facility, Theon of 
Samos for his prolific fancy, and for grace Apelles was un- 
rivalled; Euphranor was in all things excellent, Pausias and 
Nicias were remarkable for chiaroscuro of various kinds, 
Nicomachus was celebrated for a bold and rapid pencil, and 
his brother Aristides surpassed all in the depth of expression. 
There were also other painters of great celebrity during this 
period:—Philoxemus of Eretria, Asclepiodorus of Athens, 
Athenion of Maronea, Echion, Cydias, Philochares, Theom- 
nestus, Pyreicus, &c. This general revolution in the theories 
and practice of painting appears to have been greatly owing 
to the principles taught by Eupompus at Sicyon, who advised 
that nature should be preferred to any artist. Pamphilus 
of Amphipolis succeeded Eupompus in the school of Sicyon, 
which from that time became the most celebrated school of art 
in Greece. Pamphilus had the reputation of being the most 
scientific artist of his time; and such was his authority, says 
Pliny, that chiefly through his influence, first in Sicyon, then 
throughout all Greece, noble youths were taught the art of 
drawing before all others. It was considered amongst the first 
of liberal arts, and was practised exclusively by the free-born, 
for there was an especial edict prohibiting slaves from 
exercising it. The course of study in this school occupied ten 
years, and the fee of admission was an Attic talent; Pliny 
mentions that Apelles and Melanthius both paid this fee. 
Apelles studied under Ephorus of Ephesus before he became 
the pupil of Pamphilus; Pausias also studied encaustic under 
Pamphilus. The course of study comprehended instruction in 
drawing, arithmetic, geometry, anatomy and painting in all its 
branches. Pamphilus was the first painter, says Pliny, who 
was skilled in all the sciences, particularly arithmetic and 
geometry, without which he denied that art could be perfected. 
By these sciences as applied to painting, we must probably 
understand those principles of proportion and motion which can 
be reduced to rule: by arithmetic the system of the construction 
and the proportions of the parts of the human body; by 
geometry, perspective and the laws of motion, that is, SO 
much of them as is necessary to give a correct repre- 
sentation of and a proper balance to the figure. Pamphilus 
seems to have painted but few pictures, but they were all 
conspicuous for beauty of composition.. Nicomachus of Thebes 
was, according to Pliny, the most rapid painter of his time, 
but he was as conspicuous for the torce and power of his pencil 
as for its rapidity. Plutarch compares his paintings with the 
verses of Homer. Nicomachus had many scholars, of whom 
Philoxenus of Eretria was celebrated as a painter of battles; a 
battle of Alexander and Darius, by hin, is mentioned by Pliny 
as one of the most celebrated paintings of antiquity, but they 
were all surpassed by his own brother Aristides, who appears 


to have been the greatest master of expression among the 
Greeks, 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


He annual general meeting of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archzological Society was held at Norwich Guildhall on 
the 28th ult. General W. E. G. L. Bulwer presided. 

Mr. Leonard Bolingbroke read the annual report, which 
recorded the meetings and excursions for the year. 

Dr. Bensly, as treasurer, read the balance sheet, which 
showed that the year began with a balance in hand of 
5o1/. 75. 2¢., and ended with a balance in hand of 4552. 19s. 
The report was adopted. 

General Bulwer was re-elected president, Dr. Bensly hon. 
treasurer, Mr. Leonard Bolingbroke hon. secretary, and Mr. 
Barnard hon. auditor. 

Prince Frederick Duleep Singh and the Rev. F. Procter 
were added to the list of vice-presidents. 

Mr Bosworth W. Harcourt then read a paper on “St. Wal- 
stan or Wulstun of Bawburgh,” and Mr. R. J. W. Purdy 
“ Notes on a Valley in East Norfolk.” 

After luncheon St. Stephen’s Church was visited and a 
paper read by the vicar, the Rev. Dundas Harford. 

The company then went to the High School for Girls, and 
Mr. G. E. Hawes read a paper on “ The Chapel of St. Mary in 
the'Fields.” He said that he had discovered the wall of the 
north aisle and its buttresses, both walls of the north porch, a 
portion of the south wall of the nave, 38 feet long, the founda- 
tions of the east wall of the nave and of the north and south 
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transepts, the foundations of the north and south piers of t] 
chancel arch, portions of the foundations of the north-ea 
column of the nave, portions of the tower walls and of 4] 
south buttress of same, portions of the wall, with buttress, ¢ 
the north aisle of the chancel, wall further south of nave Wa 
and two graves, one in the nave and one in the north transep 
It was surprising that in digging over this large area so litt 
material was found, but it appeared that at the Dissolution th 
then Dean, Miles Spencer, got all he could and then sold a 
he could. The king had for his share all the bells in th 
steeple, and the lead on the nave, chancel, aisles, chapels an 
steeple. The great hall of the college was probably part | 
the present school buildings, The parlour was probably to th 
east and beneath it was a crypt. He had shown that a dis 
covery had been made of buildings which were of histor} 
interest to the city, the site of which for 400 years had bee 
unknown. | 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Pittendrigh Macgillivray has obtained the com 
mission for the Gladstone Memorial which is to be erected i 
St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. = | 

A Memorial.will be unveiled at Nauplia on July 11 whict 
will commemorate the services of the Frenchmen who wer 
killed in 1821 during the Greek war of independence, Th 
work is by M. Caldoupis. aa 

The Memorial of Charles Garnier 1s likely to be 
inaugurated at the Paris Opera House on the tsth inst, The 
design was prepared by M. Pascal, the architect, and the 
sculpture is by M. Thomas. The bust of the architect is an 
enlargement of one by Carpeaux. | 

M. Patrice Bonnet, a pupil of M. Esquié, has obtained 
the Prix Deschaumes of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, which 
is intended for young architects who distinguish themselves 
by their aptitude for their art. The value of it is 1,500 francs. 

The Baroness Adolphe de Rothschild has handed over 
to the Louvre, Paris, the last instalment of the sum of 
250,00) francs which had been bequeathed by Baron de 
Rothschild The money amounts to 40,000 francs, and will be 
used for the purchase of works of art to be added to the 
Rothschild collection. 


A Royal Commission has been appointed to inquire into: 
the subject of trade disputes and trade combinations and the 
law affecting them, and to report on the law applicable to. 
same and the effect of any modification thereof The following. 
are the members:—Mr. Graham Murray, Lord Advocate for 
Scotland, chairman; Sir William Lewis, Sir Godfrey Lushing- 
ton, Messrs. Arthur Cohen, K.C, and Sydney Webb. Mr. 
Hartley Mothersole, barrister, is to be the secretary. j 

A Collection of books bound in the Guild of Handicraft 
has been lent for exhibition to the Kunstgewerbe Museum, 
Berlin. | 

The Report of the Wesleyan Metropolitan Chapel Building 
Fund states that the income for the past year was 6,129/., and 
that grants have been made or promised to the extent of 
35,0007. Among these is a grant of 7,500. to the Victoria 
Hall, Deptford, the outlay on which is 22,000/, The Leysian 
scheme in City Road is to receive a grant of 9,000/. The total 
amount granted to mission-halls is 40,4507. New chapels are. 
being built at Finchley and at Waltham Abbey. Ten sites for 
new Wesleyan chapels are held in North London, seven in 
South London, five in the east and four in the western parts of 
the Metropolis. He | 

The Government have introduced a “ Bill to authorise the 
appropriation of the surplus funds derived under the Battersea 


Park Act towards the opening of the Mall into Charing Cross _ 


and other metropolitan improvements.” 


Mr. Roberts, the Australian artist who is painting an 
historical picture for presentation to the King, 
IQOI, is now at work in a room 
Imperial Institute 
consented to sit for Mr. Roberts. 


representing the _ 
scene at the opening of the Commonwealth Parliament in 
placed at his disposal in the | 
The Prince and Princess of Wales have | 


The Next Ordinary Meeting of the Society of Engineers | 


will be held on Monday next, June 8, at the Royal United 


Service Institution, Whitehall. 


(illustrated by drawings of the Bridlington electric-light 
station), by Mr. Ernest R. Matthews, C.E, F.G.S. 

Mr. Batsfora will publish in a few days an interesting, 
volume illustrating old English doorways from Tudor times to 
the end of the eighteenth century, reproduced from photo- 
graphs specially taken by Mr. W. Galsworthy Davie, whose 
delightful volume on “ Old Cottages and Farmhouses in Kent 


and Sussex” has been so widely appreciated. The photo- | 
graphic plates will be supplemented by some historical notes | 


and sketches by Mr. Henry Tanner, jun, author of ‘“ English 
Interior Woodwork.” 


A paper will be read entitled © 
“Electric-Light Stations, their Design and Arrangement” 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 

3 connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Buila- 

; ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 

as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment zs frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BRIDLINGTON.—June 19.—Schemes.are invited for provid- 
ing the village of Flamborough (1,030 inhabitants) with an 
Mr. John B. Simpson, clerk, Rural 
District Council, Bridlington. 

CROYDON.—June 9.—Competitive designs and estimates 
are invited for a children’s home and two relief stations to be 
erected in Croydon. A premium of £15 15s. is offered for the 
best design for the children’s home and J1o tos. for the 


. second best, and a premium of £10 los. is offered for the best 


designs for the two relief stations. Mr. Harry List, clerk, 
Union Offices, Mayday Road, Thornton Heath. 

IRELAND.—June 18.—The Trustees of the Limerick free 
library and museum invite designs from architects in inde- 
pendent practice for the proposed Carnegie library and museum 
to be built in the People’s Park, Limerick. Prizes of 75/. and 
25/. respectively will be awarded to the designs placed first and 
second in the competition. Mr. W. M. Nolan, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Limerick. 

POPLAR.—June 23.—Competitive designs are invited for a 
public library to be erected in Cubitt Town, Poplar,E A 
premium of 75/ is offered for the design accepted by the 


‘Street, Barnes. 


Council, which will be deducted from the architect’s com- 
mission should he be employed as architect in the execution of 
the work. Mr. Leonard Potts, town clerk, High Street, 
Poplar. 


SCOTLAND.—June 13.—Competitive plans are invited for 
the formation and laying-out of ground for new cemetery at 
Wellhall, extending to about 9} acres. Mr. A, L. Smith, 
25 Duke Street, Hamilton 

TAUNTON.—July 20.—Competitive designs are invited for a 
library building to be erected in Corporation Street, at a cast 
not exceeding 5,009/. inclusive. Premiums of 30/2, 2c/, and 
10/. will be awarded for designs adjudged of sufficient merit, 
and placed first, second and third in order respectively. Mr. 
George H. Kite, town clerk, Municipal Buildings, Taunton. 

WALES.—Designs are invited for a type of self-contained 
terrace house for the working classes. A premium of Io/. Ics. is 
offered, Particulars, with a lithographed plan of the proposed 
site, can be obtained from the Borough Surveyor, Somerset 
Place, Swansea. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALTRINCHAM.—June 10,—For additions and alterations to 
the county police station at Altrincham, Cheshire. Mr. H. 
Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

AYSGARTH —June 12.—For alterations and additions at the 
workhouse, and the erection of a new block of buildings for 
receiving wards, laundry, mortuary, &c. Mr. W. E. M. Winn, 
clerk to Guardians, Askrigg, Yorks.. 

BARNES.—June 12 —For the, erection of four shops, High 
Messrs. F. & W. Stocker, architects, 90 and 91 
Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 

BRIDGWATER.—June 9 —For part demolition and rebuild- 
ing of the chimney-shafts at Duff’s Court. Mr. W. T. Baker, 
town clerk, King Square, Bridgwater. 

BRISTOL.—June 12.—For the erection of the first portion 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Soundwell. Mr. Henry M. Bennett, 
architect, 36 Corn Street, Bristol. 

BRIXHAM.—June 16.—For rebuilding the Buller’s Arms 
inn, at Brixham, Devon. Mr. Fred Wm. Vanstone, architect, 
Palace Chambers, Paignton, 

BURSLEM.—June 9.—For the erection of a branch post- 
office at Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent. Bills of quantities and 
forms of tender may be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

BUTTERSHAW.—June 9.—For erecting two houses, Butter- 
shaw, Yorks. Messrs. Brayshaw & Dixon, architects, Bowling 
Old Lane, Bradford. 

CAMBORNE.—June 12.—For the erection of two dwelling- 
houses of six rooms each at Penponds, Camborne, Cornwall 
Mr. W. Raven, Praze, Crowan. 

CARLISLE.—June 8.—For alterations to 7 Victoria Place. 
Mr. Joseph Graham, architect, Bank Chambers, Bank Street, 
Carlisle. 

CARLISLE.—June 13.—For the erection of a new inn in 
Caldcotes, Carlisle. Mr. James Leslie, architect, 71 Broad 
Street, Carlisle. 

CONSETT.—june 10.—For the erection of four tenements, 
self-contained house, coachhouse and stable at Consett, Dur- 
ham Mr. T. H. Murray, architect, Consett, co Durham. 

COVENTP.Y.—June 13—For an extension to the electric- 
light works, Sandy Lane. Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, city sur- 
veyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 

DEAL.—June 9.—For the erection of a public house at 
Deal. Messrs. Jennings & Duthoit, architects, Dover. 

DUBLIN.—June 8.—For the erection of two platelayers’ 
cottages near Beauparc, and three platelayers’ cottages at 
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Killester, near Ralleny, for the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany (Ireland), Mr. T. Morrison, secretary, Amiens Street 
Terminus, Dublin. 

East ARDSLEY —June 11.—For the erection of branch 
store and house at East Ardsley, Yorks. Messrs. R. Castle & 
Son, architects, London City and Midland Bank Chambers, 
Cleckheaton. 

East DEREHAM.—June 20.—For the repair of the bridge 
at Worthing. Mr. Walter M. Barton, clerk, Guildhall, East 
Dereham. 


EYEMOUTH —June 8.—For 
Eyemouth (Berwickshire) public school. 
Parish Council. Office. 

FORDINGBRIDGE —June 14.—For the erection of a pair of 
cottages at Sandel Heath anda single cottage at Damerham, 
both near Fordingbridge. Mr. Fred Bath, architect, Crown 
Chambers, Salisbury, 

HEREFORD —June 19.—For erection of proposed isolation 
hospital, caretaker’s house and other works at Stretton Sugwas, 
in the county of Hereford. Mr. Ernest G. Davies, architect, 
7 Bridge Street, Hereford. 

HOLBEACH —June 9.—For additions to the Holbeach 
Unioa infirmary. Mr. F. Burdett Ward, architect, 7 York 
Row, Wisbech, Lincs. 

HORNSEY —June 8.—For the erection of workmen’s 
dwellings (140 houses) in Hawthorn and Beechwood Roads. 
Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, engineer to the Urban District Council, 
99 Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING.—June 20,—For the erection of a 
Wesleyan minister’s house, Houghton-le-Spring, Durham. Mr. 
J. P. Tulip, 6 William Street, Houghton-le-Spring, RS O. 

ILFORD.—June 15.—For the erection of a boys and girls’ 
school for 96) children, and an infants’ school for 480 children, 
with latrines, play-sheds, fencing and schoolkeeper’s house, on 
the Highlands site, Cranbrook Park, Ilford. Mr. C.J. Dawson, 
architect, 6 Cranbrook Road, I|ford. 

ILFORD.—June 22.—For the erection of a lodge and con- 
venience at the north-west entrance to the South Park, Green 
Lane, Ilford. Mr. John W. Benton, clerk, Town Hall, Ilford. 

IPSWICH.—June 16.—For the erection of an infants’ school 
and alterations to the existing buildings at Wherstead Road 
school. Mr. T. W. Cotman, architect, Northgate Street, 
Ipswich. 


the erection of latrines at 
Mr. J. Donaldson, 


IpSwICH —June 12.—For the enlargement of post office at 
Ipswich. Conditions and form of contract may be seen on 
application to the Postmaster. 

IRELAND.—June 10.—For the erection of a house on main 
street, Derrygonnelly. Mr. D. Elliott, Derrygonnelly. 

IRELAND —June 1o.—For the erection and completion of 
grand stand at the Garryowen Athletic Grounds, Ltd., 
Limerick. Mr. Brian E, F. Sheehy, architect, 57 George 
Street, Limerick. 

IRELAND —June 10.—For the erection of a portable iron 
hospital upon the workhouse premises, Loughlinstown, co, 
Dublin. Mr. Patrick Cunniam, clerk to Guardians, Loughlins- 
town. 

IRELAND.—June I 
Lismore railway station. 
Chapel Street, Lismore. 

IRELAND.—June 15.—For ‘the erection of dwelling-house, 
shop and out-offices at Muckamore, Antrim, Mr. F. E. Lock- 
wood, architect, 91 Victoria Street, Belfast. 

IRELAND.---June 15.—For the erection of five shops at 
Cromac Square and Cromac Street, Belfast. Mr, Thomas 
Pentland, architect, 35 High Street, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—June 27.—For the erection of a golf house off 
Hamilton Road, Bangor. Mr. F.C. Doran, hon. secretary, 
Bangor Golf Club, Ward Avenue, Bangor. | 

ISLEWORTH.—June 10.—For the erection of piggeries in 
the grounds of Warkworth House, adjoining the workhouse. 
Mr. William Stephens, clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth. 

ISLINGTON.—June 9.—For brick paving to the floor of the 
public washhouse at the Hornsey Road baths. Mr. J. Patten 
Barber, Town Hall, Upper Street, Islington, N. 

KEw, ec (rine 16.—For ordinary works and repairs to 
public buildings, &c, in the Kew, Richmond and Hampton 
Court districts. Particulars may be obtained at H.M. Office of 
Works, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S W. 

KIRDFORD.—June 30.—For removing and rebuilding the 
east wall, and the erection of a new wall in continuation of and 
in keeping with the present north wall at the churchyard, 
Kirdford, Sussex. The Vicar, Kirdford, Billingshurst. 

LEEDS —June 9.—For the construction of an underground 
latrine in York Street extension, Leeds. Particulars may be 
obtained at the City Engineer’s Office (Unhealthy Areas Im- 
provement Department), Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 


3.—For the erection of a creamery near 
Mr. Willian Hartnett, secretary, 
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‘LEEDS.—June 9.—For the erection of boiler-house and | G. Bruce Tomes, surveyor, Council Offices, High Street, 
engine-room at the New Wortley gasworks. Mr. R. H. | Mortlake, S.W. 
Townsley, general manager, Gas Offices, Municpal Buildings, NETHERFIELD.—For enlargement of premises at Nether- 
Leeds. : field, for the Co-operative Industrial Society. Mr. R. Whit- 
LITTLEBOROUGH.—June 9.—For the erection yee ee bread, architect, Carlton. 
retaining wall on the Halifax main road, Littleborough, Lancs, NORWICH June sale Bos the erection at retort Haueeienal 
Bite WW. Ht ieee la, Sue veyors ener Dae Deer h stores and other buildings at the gasworks. Mr Thomas 
ee Shans ho waser Ene Glover, engineer and manager, Bishop Bridge, Norwich. 
6 : ; Ay 24 Sa : : NUNEATON —June 9.—For the erection of science and art 
Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. Aig Pare octet ROHR CREDA 
LONDON.—June 10.—For ordinary works and repairs to Ee rtscits Spey Sat bore fea erat y r. H. Quick, 
buildings in the London district for three years from July I. p Pigs ’ be es 
Particulars may be obtained at H M. Office of Works, Storey’s RESTON.—June 10.—For the erection of an_ isolation 
Gate, Westminster. cottage (Contract No. 24) at the Preston and County of 
nie —June 11.—For repairing, painting and cleansing eee ce pesos Royal Infirmary. Mr. F. E. Dixon, 
the mortuary at Wanless Road, Loughborough Junction, S,E. Bee Une DITCee. 


Mr. Henry Edwards, borough engineer, Lambeth Town Hall, PONTEFRACT.—June 9.—For the erection of Wesleyan 
Kennington Green. church (with tower) and Sunday-schools at Purston, near 
Pontefract. Messrs. Garside & Pennington, architects, Ponte- 


LonDON.—June 23 —For the erection of the second por- 
tion of the new car-sheds at Clapham, S.W, including about 
400 tons of steel stanchions, girders and roofwork, for the 

’ London County Council. Particulars at the Architect’s Depart- 
ment (Highways Section), 19 Charing Cross Road, W C. 

LONDON.—June 24.—For widening and enlargement of E ; 

Victoria station, for the London, Brighton and South Coast SCOTLAND.—June 8.—For the erection of a post office at 


Railway Company. Mr. J. J. Brewer, secretary, London Musselburgh. Drawings, specification and a copy of the con- 
Bridge Terminus, S.E. ditions and form of contract may be seen at H M. Office of 
7 Works, 3 Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 


fract. 

ST. MARYLEBONE.—June 1o.—For the erection of a block 
of tenement dwellings in John Street, Edgware Road. Mr. 
Harry B. Measures, architect, 16 Great George Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 


LOWER BEBINGTON.—June 16.—For the erection of a cart 


shelter and boundary wall in New Ferry, Lower Bebington, SCOTLAND.—June 13.—For additional hospital accommo- 
Cheshire. Plans may be seen and forms of tender obtained | dation at Craiglockhart poorhouse, Edinburgh. Mr. And.- 
on application to the Surveyor, Council Offices. Ferrier, clerk, Parish Council Chambers, Castle Terrace, 
LuTON.—June to —For the erection of vagrant wards at Edinburgh. 
the workhouse, Dunstable Road, Luton. Messrs. J. R. Brown SCOTLAND.—June 13.—For the erection of a dwelling- 
& Son, architects, Castle Street, Luton. house at Dunphail. Mr. John Forrest, architect, Forres. 
_ MAIDENHEAD.—June 12.—For the extension of the central | __| SCOTLAND.—June 16 —For the erection of a- post-office at 
station buildings in Braywick Road Mr. -Percy Johns, | Linlithgow. Bills of quantities and forms of tender may be 
borough surveyor, Guildhall, Maidenhead. obtained at H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh. 
MANCHESTER.—June 15.—For the “erection of a medical SHEFFIELD.—June 8.—For the erection of Board-room and 
superintendent’s house at Monsall Hospital. Specification and | union offices at Union Road, The Edge, Sheffield. Messrs. 
bill of quantities at the office of the City Architect, Town Hall, | Ellis Bros, architects, Orchard Street, Sheffield. 


Manchester. - SHEFFIELD.—June 23.—For the erection of University 
MoRTLAKE.—June 9.—For the erection of twenty-six | College, Sheffield. Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton, architects, 15 
workmen’s dwellings, South Worple Way, Mortlake. Mr. | St. James Row, Sheffield. 
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SKELMANTHORPE.—June 9.—For the erection of a dwell- | 


ing-house in Commercial Road, Skelmanthorpe, Yorks. 
J. Berry, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—June 11.—For the erection of a brick 
chimney-shaft, 200 feet in height, at the electricity works, 
Western Shore, Southampton. Mr. R. R. Linthorne, town 
clerk, Municipal Office, Southampton. 


Mr. 


STAVERTON.—-June 15.—For repairs at Staverton Farm, 
near Trowbridge, and to shed. Messrs. Foley, Son & Mundy, 
surveyors, Trowbridge. 


STOCKWELL —June 9 —For the erection of a new sorting 
office at Stockwell. Mr. J. Wager, H M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s Gate,S W. — 

STOURBRIDGE.—For (1) erection of the new workhouse and 
infirmary and appurtenant buildings at Kingswinford, and (2) 
erection of cottage homes and other buildings at Norton, near 
Stourbridge. Mr. Arthur Marshall, architect, King Street, 
Nottingham. 


STOWMARKET.—June 16.—For alterations and additions to 
the union house and laundry and drainage scheme. Mr. John 
Corder, architect, Ipswich. 


SUNDERLAND.—June 8.—For erection of public baths and 
washhouses in Hendon Road. Messrs. Brown & Spain, 
architects, 11 John Street, Sunderland. 


THIRSK.—June 12,—For the erection of school and class- 
rooms to the Wesleyan church, ‘hirsk, Yorks. Mr. Thomas 
Stokes, architect, Thirsk, 


TOOTING.—June 17—For providing and fixing certain 
‘joinery fittings at Tooting Bec asylum, Mr. T. Duncombe 
Mann, clerk, Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 


WALES, — For the erection of a farmhouse at Coed 
Devonald. Mr, William D. Davies, Plasyparke, Brynberian, 
Eglwyswrw. 

WALES.—June 8.—For (a) enlarging the three departments 
of Williamstown Board school to provide additional accom- 
modation for 110 boys, 50 girls and 56 infants; and (0) 
enlarging and improving the master’s house at Porth Board 
school, Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 


WALES.—June 8.—For the erection of a dwelling-house, 
&c, at Waunsegur, St. Dogmells. Mr. T. Jones, Plaslawrence 
St. Dogmells. 
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WALES.—June 8.—For new shop front and. fittings, Wind 
Street, Swansea. Mr. Charles T. Ruthen, architect, Bank 
Chambers, Heathfield Street, Swansea. 


WALES.—June 8.—For the erection of a new department 
to accommodate 4co girls, with a. cookery kitchen, at Mardy,, 
Ystradyfodwg. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside Cottage, 
Pentre. 


WALES —June 8 —For the erection of a school for infants 
to accommodate 300 children, with out-offices, boundaries and 
playground, at Blaenau-Gwent, Abertillery, Mon. Mr, R. L. 
Roberts, architect, Abercarn, Mon. 

WALES.—June 8.—For the erection of proposed workmen’s 
hall at Abercynon. Mr. S. Gibson, architect,, Commercial 
Street, Mountain Ash. 

WALES —June 8.—For additions to the cloakrooms in con- 
nection with Lakefield (girls and infants’) and Copper Works 
(girls’) schools, Llanelly. Mr. J. B. Morgan, architect, 
Llanelly. 


WALES —June 9.—For improvements and alterations to: 


the Union workhouse, Pwllheli. 
Menai Bridge. 


WALES.—June 9.—For the erection of a Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist chapel, Resolven. Mr. W. Beddoe-Rees, architect, 
37 St. Mary Street, Resolven, 


WALES.—June 9.—For the erection of eleven houses on 
the Cwmneol estate, Cwmaman, Messrs. Llewellim Smith & 
Davies, architects, Aberdare. 


WALES.—June 11.— For the erection of chapel, for the 
committee of Bethel Baptist church, Cwmpark. Mr. Jacob 
Rees, architect, Pentre. 

WALES —June 12—For the erection of 250 dwelling-houses. 
at Aber Bargoed. Mr. Geo. Kenshole, architect, Hanbury 
Road, Bargoed. 

WALES.—June 12.—For the erection of three houses at 
Canning Street, Ton, Pentre. Mr. W. D. Morgan, architect, 
Victoria Chambers, Pentre. 

WORKINGTON.—June 12.—For erection of a shop, store, 
dwelling-house and other out-offices, at the corner of Corpora- 
tion Road and Queen Street, Workington. Messrs. W. G.. 
Scott & Co, architects, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 

WALES.—June 15.—For the erection of showrooms and 
stockrooms, Market Square, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. C. M. 
Davies, architect, 112 High Street, Merthyr. 


Mr. R. G. Thomas, architect, 


SPRAGUE & Co., Litd., 

Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, | 

Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE'S ““ INK-PHOT ©” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with: or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate- Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. | 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/ 


; AROERY LANE 
OLDAGRES & CO., ° [oxi i ae 


LONDON, W.O. 

“ Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x9"x5”, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘“‘Oldacres, London.” 
SR 


BLINDS. 
FITTINGS. 
SUN BLINDS. 
SKYLIGHT BLINDS. 
VENETIAN BLINDS, 


TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS.” 


HOWELL & CO. 


45 Years’ Experience. LEEDS. 


WINDOW BLINDS. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Goiours, Oil Colours, 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 
SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares Drawing Paper, Canvas. Panels. &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 
HEYEL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Solc Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, {HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER GARRATS 


London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.6. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s, Telephone No, 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, | 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Proeess, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 


73 inches wide). 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO, J. POORE & CO, LTD., LIVERPOOL, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


oy 
er 


at 
ee 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, — 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.H. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light, 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 
TX. 


A. HARRIS, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
“DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
CALVANISED CISTERNS, ‘TANKS, TORPEDO 

AND ARCGHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS, 
CALVANISED CORRUCATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS: 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


| Telegraphic Address, Cartoons, London.” 
TT 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored, 


Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 


PATENT (Gest ug 
EMPTYING 


Be empty 
TWIN STOP-COCK. oy ehoes 
As used by War Office and down A 
London School Board. ind 


Se 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


ms 


ei 
ty 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WALES.—June 23.—For the erection of the superstructure 
‘-and other works for the new lunatic asylum at Whitcharch, near TEN DERS. 
- Cardiff. Messrs. Oatley & Skinner, architects Edinburgh i at oo 
Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. BARNSLEY. 
‘ Wiles. —June 24.—For additions, alterations and improve- For renewal of sewer in Mr. Matthewman’s fields. Mr. W. P. 
ments to the Brynhyfryd Board school, Swansea. Mr. YOUNG, surveyor. 
_ G. E. T. Laurence, architect, Chandos Chambers, 22 Bucking: J. E. Nadin. . . . . , . £133 P.9 
_ ham Street, Adelphi, W.C. M. Grantham Pg a me Rte 1G L2G, 7% 7 
WALES.— June 30.—For the erection of a schoolroom Bes lee ; : : : ‘ : f se ee : 
and reseating and erecting new galleries at Bethany Baptist Wright & Walling ‘fhe Ph rere Re ies 
° ° - 3 
chapel, Pembroke Dock. Messrs. George Morgan & Sons, I. HAGUE, Hoyland (accepted) 115 0 0 


architects, 24 King Street, Carmarthen. 

WEST HAM—June 15.—For the cleansing, repair and 
painting of schools cing the summer vacation. Mr. William 
Jacques, architect, 2 Fen Court, E.C. 


For several years past the increase both in the export and 
import trade of Cardiff has been such that, in spite of the 
It acres of water space covered by the three existing docks 

-at that port, another dock, deeper and larger than any of the 
_ others was needed and will shortly be opened. The new dock 
. 1s 2,550 feet in length, with a breadth of 800 feet to 1,000 feet, 
and a depth of 50, feet below the level of the coping. Its total 
area is 50} acres, thus occupying 6} acres more than the water 
space covered by the Bute East Dock, and 1734 acres more than 
the Roath Dock. A sea-lock connecting the new dock with the 
_ Roath Dock is now in process of completion. This is 890 feet 

long, 90 feet wide and 50 feet deep, with a total of 41 feet 

6 inches of water over the sill at ordinary spring tides and 

32 feet at ordinary neap tides, 


A NEw parcels post office is being erected at Russell Road, 
Murrayfield, Edinburgh, and is expected to be ready for occu- 
pation at Christmas in time for the heavy; parcel traffic of 
that season. The site of the building—which will be fairly 
large and constructed of brick—is the vacant piece of ground 
immediately adjoining the rubber factory at Russell Road. 
‘For years past the Drili Hall, Forrest Road, has*been used for 
‘tthe heavy Christmas parcels traffic, and it would seem from 
‘the step now taken that the postal authorities had been anxious 
to have a building of their own, which would be specially 
adapted for dealing with that class of traffic. The work at 


Murrayfield is being pushed on with all possible speed. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


Glazed 


London : 77 Queen 


A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


ITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


Every deacrlntion of ironwork for the wéfeciée. and 
I Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private Buildings, &e. 

Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited. 


STANCHIONS 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


Imperial Buildings. 
CONTRACTORS TO -H. 


LO SZ aa 


DESIGN No. 1-0. 


Fla 


MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY % fa 


For fuil descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, | 


Depot—L. ae Lift tS ae St Broad Street, ote 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Bincttohecit aoe 


ALIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” | 


Will be forwarded on application to 


\GIIBERT WOOD & CoO. LTD., 


WALTER’S iiia 


VENTILATORS 


THE MOST POWERFUL 


Also Makers of WALTER’s Patent 
£olid Hinged Sherringhams, Mica | 


it MI 


BILSTON. 

For wiring and fitting-up for lighting by electricity (Contract 
No. 1) the town hall, public offices and free yorary 5 
(No. 2) public market ; (No. 3) public baths ; (No: 
technical schools. Mr. 4) S WAKEFORD, surveyor. 


Accepted tenders. 
Furze & Co., Nottingham (1). 
H. Bailey & Co., Accrington (2). 


BIRMINGHAM. 
For additions to kitchen buildings at the Workhouse Infirmaty. 


Mr. W. H. WARD, architect, Paradise Street, Birming- 

ham. 
D. Roberts - ; , : 2 /24rjag5 fo oo 
Smith & Pitts . ; ; ely ome) 
F, Nichols & Co. : ‘ ‘ I,col 0 oO 
J. Atkinson. ; , ; : . 989 0 oO 
J. Dallow ‘ : : 950 0 oO 
Sapcote & Sons 944 0 0 
i. Dates. . ‘ , 895 13 4 
Hunt Bros. ; -872 12 8 
W. Hopkins 865 0 o 
A. C.-Hughes , 844.0 0 
W. H. Gibbs 839 0 oO 
E. CROWDER, Birmingham (accepted ) 802 15 oO 


BRIDPORT. 
For the erection of a thirteen-bed iron hospital at Bradpole, 
near bridport, Dorset. 
W. HARBROW, South Bermondsey 
H London, S.E. (accepted ) -. ; 


Station, 


THE PATENT ia (Regd.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 


(VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE -BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &e. 


Bricks. 


Victoria Street, E.C. 


AND GIRDERS 


I, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
M. OFFICE OF WORKS. 


EXTRACTOR MADE. 


ps, Tobin’s Tubes, Smoky Chim- 
ney Berens &e, 


WALTERS, Wolverbampton) 


Melbourne Street, Ltd. ; 
WOLVERHAMPTON, (Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
London Representative:— | ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business 


MR. H. J. HORTON | 
85 Gracechurch Street, | 


LIVERPOOL. 


Total Security, £3,700,000. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
S§EACKHILL. BRIDLINGTON. 
For the cleaning, varnishing, &c, of the Blackhill (Durham) | For erection of engine-room, boiler-house, boiler settings, 
Wesleyan church. chimney-shaft and offices. Mr. ERNEST R. MATTHEWS, 
J. Siddle : ; : , ¢ 2 ~£43 18.4 borough surveyor. 
J. Thirlwell . ‘ : : : : . + 437 hO2eO O. Atkinson. 3 ; : : 5 £8, 553 0 O 
G. Temple . : : ’ ° : ° . 3512.6 Jarem & Son . , . : : 4 6,775 15 o 
J. Robson 29°50 J. Gould, Ltd. . : ; ‘ . . ~ 6,467.15 5 
J. ROBSON, 29 Thomas Street, Blackhill (accepted ) 27 420 E. Good & Sons : . : J : «aD yARS Teas 
Booth 3 ; , ‘ : , - 5,893 0 oO 
BRADFORD. R. Musk . : , i : ‘</5,792 10 
For the erection of a doctor’s house, Barkerenee Road, Brad- pa & Siddall . ’ : : ° - 5,680 0: 0 
ford. Mr. W. H. HERBERT MARTEN, architect, Cheap- ‘i Wr Hudcon : ga 25 hie : ‘ , : ete pes i} 
ide Ch abe s, Bradford. : a ‘ oe ae oe 
side Chambers, Abedin oes OBE se SONY (accepted ) : : - 5,238 0 Oo 
Nowaineten & Proctor, 43 Dirkill Street, Great P ; ; . ; : el 0O, vas 
Horton, Bradford, mason ; pe APA an EA) 
J. Fortune, 127 Adolphus Street, Bradford, joiner 250 0 O| 5. : premee 
or the erection of sixteen houses at: Cockerton. Mr. W.. 
W. Hodgson, 125 Leeds Road, Bradford, H: 
plumber |, 125 0 0 sienna BOURNE, architect, Darlington. 
T. Keighley, Boothroyd, Town Lane, Idle Brad- a ee oe & Sons. “pre £4,044 12.9 
ford, plasterer. eee ea Mes a © M. Mackenzie > Se See Tae ee a 4 
fe Thornton, Shipley, slater : : : POO. OO F. Shepherd. . : 5 5 A ta6 ec 
R Blackett & Son . ; 5 : : . 4,014 0 0 
BRANDON. T. Boyd & Sons ; : - 3,986 19-IoO: 
For sinking. well and borehole and all contingent works. J. & J. AIREY, Darlington (accepted ) ; - 3,840 0° @ 
Messrs. HERBERT WALKER & SON, engineers, Albion 
Chambers, King Street, Nee ua HASTINGS. 
T. Smithdale& Son... : Sh 558 11 ©] For the construction of a lock-up division and other workin 
W. & G. Fade . ; ‘ . . . 1,542 6 5 connection therewith at the fish packing station, Rock<a- 
; iy sae itd. . : : . woe : 5 ve Mr. P. H. PALMER, borough engineer, Town Hall). 
of. ‘ ‘ : : : : mre Oe astings. 
W. Brown SOR or. ee ec as ee Ty 25O 8 F. Morton & Co., Ltp., Hamilton Ironworks, 
et ade, a hin ta cu ds beget mee eas noe rate oe 2 a Garston, Liverpool (accepted). .  . . £156-10 0 
Jj. Thom . : : ; ; : x ; 1086 ie 7 ; 
F. Bennett : 4 ; 880 0 oO Fak dabebyeets, 
BARNES & SHARPE, Sleaford (accepied). . 70815 6| For rea rerieng of the outside of the East Suffolk and Ipswich: 
E. W. Page . : ; ; ee : £65 o @ 
CROYDON. W. Grayston . : : : : : : .- 62-16-40 
For making-up Little Roke Avenue. A. C. Harding ; : : : : ; . 62 10°o 
Free & Sons 5 : 5 : : 4 . £639 18 6 C. Stearn & Co. . : : é : : . 58 o @ 
J. Monger . : q : : ; 5 Sage 0: O F. H. Orvis . ; . BS. 20 ee 
E. Iles , ‘ : : : : 5 T4503 \14 .0 B. BIRD, 129 Norwich Road ( (accepted ) >. a Bi 30 36 


HAM HILL STONE. 
eee STONE. 


THE HAM HILGU AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND, 


: WORN MAIS SFFORDSHI 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


Roasts For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 
FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, &o. 
Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


WW. SALTER & CO. 
SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 
Ce piaede work, All communications to— 


087 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, Ww 


ee) 
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MAGGS ie = ee LT a a. Ll. hh 
IRELAND. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
For painting and decorating the nterior of the dispensary | Foy th : : 
. Aa officer’s residence at Dunmurry, ae : ACen Saee! nekeand schooh of three, storeys; 
i. ee cL. amgonto. 0 CeMisciné: Sons) f° 5 Stee a a CLIC OOo Oe O 
W. J. HERON, Lisburn (accepted ) . : : (5347 10-.0 a eed . . . . . 18,930 0 0 
For making of road to cemetery, making of roads in cemetery J. Allen & ee Ltd : E : ; ‘ 8.770 3 : 
and the erection of entrance-wall and pillars. 1 : ss : : : : : 
Holloway Bros., Ltd... : ‘ é 7. 36,400. 0 O 
Road to cemetery. E Lawrance & Sons ~ 17,786 0 0 
W. H. Campbell (combined tender for roads to W. King & Son ; : " ; ; ieee Seo 
cemetery and roads in cemetery) . : Be yee Co ee Lathey Behe ; : ; ; 7 ; ep ane” 
J. Robinson... ; : ; ‘ : - 49414 0 Teele Cs Lids. 3 - ; : ; heey es 
W. AGNEw, Whitewell, Belfast (accepted) . Seda aE, O Be Potherinaham. Ltd : : ac ae 
Roads in cemetery. Treqare &Son 8 ; < ed ; : Oe ae 
eee. a a, ate aE ec a3 = se Mare, ae 503 ae oe ae Pcie Cie O 
J. GARDNER, Dunbought, Clough, co. Antrim Ri a aes Orde ae : ; ° ies a 
(accepted) . ee er gz nites 169 17 ©} J. Carmichael ae 5 se ee 16884 oO 
J. Gardner . Ys ales ao a hy s ues 69 0 o|- Perea. ee Ltd.* : , : | 16580 0 0 
ett: CAMPBELL (accefied). » +» . «.-2819 0 J. joa RAT We Ge Sat Ne CaO eae ee 
For works to offices, &c., Great College Street school, Camden 
Town. 
LEAVESDEN. ‘ Godson & Sons. - ; 7 : : . £1,060 0 oO 
For the erection of sanitary annexes at the Leavesden Asylum, G. Neal . ° : : : : : - 1,005 0 O 
Herts. C. W. Killingback & Co. . : ; : : 999 © oO 
C. Miskin& Sons .. : : iu tee 2,790. GO Marchant & Hirst . ; ; give ON ks tie O0Far Oiar O 
foc jyeGoss. . ; Pee , ; a 27S ase R. P. Beattie. : : ; ; : ai wOl7alk 0° 
A. H. Inns ; . : 4 : : sie By7 SOLO O G.S.S. Williams & Son . : : E i 902,.102"0 
Clark Bros. : 7 : : : ‘ «* 255044, 65 0 Stevens Bros. . : : - : ‘ «56a897" 0. 2 
H. Martin : : ; ; é ‘ ont Adz eeOe O J. Peattre . H : ; ; ‘ ; i 497853770. 0 
R. L. TONGE, Jubilee Road, Watford (accepted) 2,398 0 0 F, Bull® . ‘ P ‘ P : ; F 847 13 6 
For partitions, &c., Beresford Street school, Walworth. 
LEICESTER. Maxwell Bros, Ltd. . : ° . : -£579 9 O 
For the erection of stabling and six cottages, Nedham Street. E.P.Bulled& Co © - s+ 6 es 567 0 O 
Mr. J. WIGG, architect, 5 St. Martin’s East, Leicester. G. Kemp .  . : : Sap: . Te ad 
Bland & Co. : : ; ; . £2,894 0 0 Lathey Bros. ° : . ° : ‘ +, 549.0 0 
J. H. Clayton 3 2. age : 2 ee BSS Oo W.V.Goad.  . ee oa ° EE ae thes 
Hardington & Elliott : . = tc hai 840nlon oneal Marsland & Sons. Sar ae Cie ES re 
J. Hutchinson & Sons. ; : , 12,8055 0-0 W. Downs . ° . : . . . so 40! O 
pee i 2 ie 2 Scomos coup mee OUneaU ee SRT 6 
J. O. Jewsbury . : - ; , ‘ 1 27OTROG.O E. Triggs . . . . 465 9 © 
COLE, Bridge Road (accepted ) . : : é 2,6852.102-6 * Recommended for acceptance. 


TD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
2 BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
a a a q Telegrams, ‘“‘ Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C. Telephone, 274 Holborn, 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issue, 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


YORKSHIRE PATENT GLAZING CO. 


(LIMITED). 


LIVERSEDGE. 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the 


VTE SS GG 33 


ABSOLUTELY THE MOST IMPROVED 


WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY. 
LONDON OFFICE: 53 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


For Index of Advertisers, sete page xX. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
-e_— SSS S55 ee : 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


For new school of three storeys, New King’s Road site, | For new graded school of three storeys, Blakesley Street site, 
Stepney (Tower Hamlets gi 


Fulham (Chelsea R). 
Holloway Bros, Ltd... : ; ‘ £25, 6350.) F. & J. F. Wood . : . £22,601 o 90 
McCormick & Son’... ee 24, 1987 ° oO oe gets. & San ee eae ee : ‘ 
- es ; : ! ‘ 4 ; Sheer x . G. S. S. Williams & Son . : : « 22,290 Xoo 
Spencer, Santo & Co., Ltd. . Sea anetn2 4,1 O20. 0 G, Munday & Sons. : * 1) aaa - 22,262 0 0 
W. Smith & Son 3 3 * by ; 23,953 Oo Oo Perry & Co. ° ° ° ° . ° - 22,224 0 G4 
Garett &)S 23698 0 oO J. Grover & Son. ; A : ; - 22,881, 200mm 
epee or eee J. & M. Patrick 21,960 0 oO 
J. Allen & Sons, Ltd... 2 A ‘ = 223,050. <0 .-0 C Dean & Son : ° = : oe oom 
Leslie & Co., Ltd . : ‘ : A <= 23,531. °0° -O WG aS S . : : : : . Be 
E. Lawrance & Sons : 3 ‘ : 23,408 3O 0 . Gregar on . . : . : . ’ an 
J. Marsland & Sons ' : : : ee AOR 20.10 1 Faye) & Sons . . . . ' . ee 0 
; 5 4 : : : : . & C. Bowyer ; ; : : : 5 oo 
eae Bers i iS E. Lawrance & Sons : 5 ; i ate 21,390 . Oo 
W. King & Son ; 22.738 0 Oo Treasure & Son* , 21,278 om 
Martin, Wells & Co, Ltd. ‘ : : ; 22, 362 o o| For graded school of three storeys, and higher grade sthog | 
OT Re Mc Patrick an 21,271 0 0 of ne aoe Myrtle Street site, Stepney (Tower 
For the erection of senior mixed aches Offord Road site, ive Bes) : : : : : : . £32,100 0 0 
Barnsbury (Finsbury AS), Wo Downs eo ees ‘ i : . 31,327 0 0 
G. S.S, Williams & Son eee eae £12572 o ©} Clarke & Bracey . 0 14s GG 
C. Miskin & Sons , . : . . 12 ie Oo oO G. S. S. Williams & Gan ; : : 2 31,185 00 
T. L, Green. : : . ‘ : - -12,027 0 0 McCormick & Son. ; ; : ; * 30,990 0 o 
W. Gregar & Son . : : : F « 11,856 0 Oo ‘A Popes : ; : ; ; . 30,931 0 o 
J. Grover & Son, : : ; ; » 15,761 <0 0 J. Grover & Gane oe Segre ; ; . 32018 © oF 
W.M Dabbs & Son ; . ; : « -¥1j672) 0. .0 F.& F.J. Wood . ‘ : : ’ . 30,785 0 0 
A. Porter , : . } : - 11,428 0 © J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. . : P ~ ie 20;861 so ame 
E. Lawrance & Sons ; . 3 f (ATS. 30° SO W. Gregar & Son , : 3 : ; . 29,820 0 0 
C. Dearing & Son . A : e é ~ oat LOo7Ia +a J] & M. Patrick : f . : : . 20,634 © On 
Treasure & Son : . : : - 11,089 0 0 E, Lawrance & Sons. : : . . 29,480. 0 “On 
McCormick & Sons . . . . . 11,c68 Oo oO G. E. Wallis & Sons ; A ; ‘ 5 29,387 0 on 
J. & M. Patrick Satet og te PU040” On Ol \ Preasure:&. Son 2, |. 124 oOo} 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd.* : : 10,796 0 oO J. Garrett & Son* , 31 0 Om 
For heating apparatus in new portion, iyyaaie Road school, } For additional heating, Duncombe Road school, Cone Hollo- 
Nunhead. way. 
Stevens & Sons . : : : ; : £323 ome) Cute Coen ¢ : ‘ : ' : -£475 0 0 
A. -H. Skinner & Co. . 5 : 3 : $22" D.C ae urvery Co; <7, ; : : «athe » 412 10 o 
M. Duffield & Sons, 5 : : : <. 293;°0 6 Stevens & Sons . ; ‘ : ; : + 402) 2D 26 
G. & E. Bradley . 287 10. 0 J & F. May : . . : ; . St gos ape 
Brightside tomas and Engineering Gos Ltd. 285 0 oO M. Duffield & Sons. 5 5 ; 3 » 350 .0 07 
Bates & Sons. ; . eye a < O Bates & Sons. : sae oe p . - 319.0 (os 
E. Oldroyd & Co., Ltd* PEtZ60 30: 0 G,. & E. Bradley* 5 16 285 40°38 
* Recommended for acceptance. * Recommended for acceptance, 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


352-364. EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS DEPTFORD, s.c,| LONDON. 


led ae! Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


Particulars from MATOR & CO. itd. Solignum Depot, HULL. 
Manufacturer of every desertion 
EEE HOCSES, Se. TTI) “cae aaa 
Estimates and iltusteations” ; : 
| MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS JOH, GLARK, LTD, 

UNIT ted = s _ % 
_Pouble Siding Doors a Lnerot Clason @ Bit 
GIBBS & CANNING, LTD. TAMWORTH. GLAZED SANITARY nPES, 


Prevents Dry Rot, S li and isa pleasing — 
Fungus, Decay, &c. O ignum Stain. “< 
® 
‘Enquiries Pp t Enquiries — 
= WV¥O0d Preservative. =“ 
Alllih 46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 
PARTY WALLS dttiiy “ee 
ff 
ie WIREWORK, 
| Tn Steves, Lime Sersetiay a 
.CE *" 
HAYWOOD & CO. LT0. 
te =i IN AL YARD GULLIES, &c. &¢. ‘ 
COLOURS. CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. : 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


SANITARY PIPES, GLAZED BRICKS. | a 
Vol. LXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Gilt Lettered. | Works Work, hada DE IA- 00H. : 
Price 12s. 6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. National veiynen aaa awastinente 
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SUPPLEMENT 
rT 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD-— continued. 

For cleansing, repairs, &c., Fellows Street temporary school, | For sanitary works, Upper gee Lane school. 

Hackney Road. G. Parker. : £1 1,821 0 oO 
Parrott & Isom “£49 oO J. F. Ford ’ 71S Oo 
Barrett & Power . 300 0 O Johnson & Co. . 1,623 0 0 
D. Gibb & Co. 355 0 o| Rice & Son 1.6278, 01/0 
Corfield & Co. 45-0 Maxwell Bros, Ltd . 1,543 9 0 
Johnson & Co. 299 0 O J. MF Falkner & Sons 1,583 0 oO 
A, J. Sheffield 262 0 o| W. Hammond . 1,577.09 0 
Stevens Bros. . 246 0 O Lathey Bros. 1,525 0 O 
MARCHANT & HIRST (accepted ) : pi oo |; J: PEATRIE (accepted ) Hm 1,418 0 Oo 

* Recommended for acceptance. For sanitary works, &c., Waldron Road phish Lower 
Tooting. 

For heating apparatus, Boundary Lane school, Camberwell. J. W. Faiiner , . £2,083 0 0 
Skinner, Board & Co. : 2 i 058 O O E. Triggs . d 2,027 Bo 
W. G. Cannon . . . 959 Qo oO Ve & M. Patria 1,992 Oo Oo 
Vaughan & Brown . gI2 @ O H. Leney & Son 1,949 0 Oo 
J. & F. May 899 0 O R. P. Beattie . .905%50 © 
Stevens & Sons ; 881 Io O W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. 1,898 0 0 
Mather & Platt, Ltd. 880 0 oO Rice & Son : 1,879 0 oO 
Wipple Bros. & Row 850 a O LATHEY BROS. (accetted ) 1,859 0 oO 
J. Esson & Son 4 826 0 oO 
mkt. ce J. PEARSON, LTD. (accepted rag 705, sO 20 MANOR PARK. 

For heating apparatus, North Street boys and girls’ school, For the erection of a sorting office at Manor Park. 

Limehouse. J. F. Holliday . . , . £2,280 0 O 
Mather & Platt, Ltd. . - £599 @ 0 A. T. Haines & Co. . . 2,000 O O 
fGruondy .- . 377 0 o| EE. S. Hammerton 1,994 II o 
J. & F. May ‘ 57. a Oeuo A. J. Sheffield . 1,987 9 0 
A. Dougill . $4 O O Braid, Pater & Co. . 1,968 oO oO 
J. Wontner Smith, Gray & Co. sog 0 | Jf. Bruty. . 1,838 0 oO 
J. Defries & Sons, Ltd. 484 0 0 F. Bull 1,832 o oO 
M. Duffield & Sons AS 3) < Gao J. W.Jerram . 1,798 0 O 
BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY AND ENGINEERING Co, W. H Lorden & Son B77 a 0 

LTD. (accepted ) ‘ : ‘ : : 429° Q: 20 J. A. Reed 1,760 0 O 

Foster Bros. . | ay 7 A 2 oe 

For heating apparatus in new portion, West Square school, H. Wall & Co. . ; 1,709 0 O 

Southwark. J. Shelbourne & Co. . 7.633~.0)° 0 
Re Clarke . £4692. 0-0 E. West . : 1,669 a oO 
J. Wontner Smith, Gray & Co. on POS 7016 Edwards & Medway 3,660 0 “Oo 
W. G. Cannon : 159). 020 L. J. Lamplough 1,659 0 O 
J. & F. May : $57), OO A. E. Symes 7,622, © 0 
kR. H & J. Pearson, Ltd. Hae. io W. Lawrence & Son 1,594 0 0 
Bates & Sons. LOG) Ow H. C. Horswill. : : 1,580 0 Oo 
me ILLTAM WILLIAMS & SONS, ‘Lrp. ‘(accepted ) Rd 1520 F. WILLMOTT (accefied ) . I4t7 O70 


ATH STONE FIRMS, 


The 


TELEGRAMS: 


FPeOLITE, Konnon BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. cw, wesrsounne rank 
ete Evcwroon Head Offices: TES AMHR. zs‘ cnosvehor oso, ‘rimtico 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPAT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


QUARRIES. le srg | QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. 4 {ul ais gee we BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 08 uC & ce COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. go Nc ae STOKE GROUND. 
. FARLEIGH DOWN. eat obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. 
Sor ican BRADFORD: Soe: The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | Fortes Cd Ale ae 


TRADE MARK. 
BENEnS OF eIHER mre) dh. AND “STEWARDS, 


- TESTED - BY 
SH_FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE, 


ae We 


LT9.." QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


pen & Rey LONBON on 8. ——————— 


UNTY cou 


. SOUNDPROOF- 


=)PARTITIONS 


PATENT SLABS & BLOCKS -FLOORS-CEILINGS -Erc - 
LINING DAMP WALLS & IRON BUILDINGS 


v A. KINGs@ 181 ee VICTORIA OT EC. 


Jt IMPLY AND RAPIDLY ERECTEDL 


pC SAT Bs 


6 HOLYWELL ROW, FINSBURY 
LONDON, E.c. 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MAUGHAN'S PATENT GEYSER 
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SUPPLEMENT 


NORMANTON. 

For erection of infants’ Sunday-school and additions to chapel, 
Wakefield Road, Normanton... Mr. ARTHUR HARTLEY, 
architect, County Chambers, Castleford. 

Accepted tenders. . 


R. Walker & Sons, Castleford, builder. 
R. W. Gibson, Normanton, joiner. 
Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater. 
J. Lockwood, Staincliffe, near Dewsbury, plasterer, 
Bateson & Son, Castleford, plumber. 
Rayner & Son, Southgate, Wakefield, painter. 


For erection of Sunday-schools at Hopetown, Normanton. 
Mr. ARTHUR HARTLEY, architect, County Chambers, 
Castleford. 

Accepted tenders, 
R, Walker & Sons, Castleford, bricklayer. 
W. Holland, Castleford, joiner. 
Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater. 
J. Lockwood, Staincliffe, near Dewsbury, plasterer. 
Bateson & Son, Castleford, plumber. 
A. Webster, Normanton, painter. 


OXFORD. 
For mains and electric-light wiring at Queen’s College, Oxford, 


for 666 points. Mr. MORGAN WILLIAMS, engineer, 
39 Victoria Street, Westminster, S,W. 


Bergtheil & Young . 2 3160s nO=a0 
H. M. Geat: 1.770) 204.0 
Hill, Upton & Co. . ‘ 1,533.0. 0 
BENSON & Co. (accepied ) LAG Bary 


PLEASLEY. 


For the erection of mixed and infant school at Pleasley. Mr. 
JOS. PERKIN, architect, Main Street, Shirebrook, and 
Leyton Avenue, Mansfield. 


A. Eastwood - 44,489 14 o 
J. Greenwood - 4,466 o- oO 
Vallance & Blythe 4,395 9 oO 
J. R. Reaville 3,370 0 O 
F. H. Moore 4,225°"10" © 
Lund & Swann, 4,165 0 Oo 
R. Peck 4,000 0 O 
A. F. Hovurton, Mansfeld a (accep 2 3,990 0 oO 
W. Thomasson ; 3,973.0 "0 
Ay B.Glark Bu7 34 =O 10 


————— 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


QUEENSBURY. 


For the erection of two houses, Kitchen Lane, Queensbury, 
Yorks. Messrs. JOHN DRAKE & SON, architects, Queens- 


bury. 
Accepted tenders 
Jones & Wilcock, mason : : - £430 oO 
J. Jones, joiner : : : Pie | 163:6 
W. Stocks, plumber . P ; ; - : 878-46 
D. Sidcliffe, plasterer . : : : 3 ee jh 
J Smithies & Son, slater . ; : : Mey scr 
E. Balmforth, painter . : : : - 3 Bae 


Fa0oO00°0 


SCOTLAND. 
For the erection of a new higher grade department within the. 
academy grounds at Alva. Messrs. KERR & M’ CULLOCH, 
architects, 30 Mar Street, Alloa. 


Accepted tenders. 

Miller Bros., Tillicoultry, mason, brick and 

steelwork - £1,176 19 8 
W. King, Kincardine, carpenter, joiner and 

glazier . 667: 128 
D. Dawson, Alva, plumber and gasfitter . 209 0 O 
C. Ritchie & Co, Torphichen Street, Edin- 

burgh, heating : 117 O78 
J. Grant, Alloa, plaster, cement and tile . 108. “Gia 
rt: Harrold, Alva, slater . ‘ : “ 99 7 6 

For street works in Port Street, Butts Street and Scotts Street, 

Annan, 
A. Lang : £4,622 10 o 
J. Jamieson & Sons . 4,489 2 8 
D. & D. Neilson 4,479 8 4 
J J. Robson 4,170 15 3 
McLaren & Co. 3,074 17 ae 
J. & J. Neilson. 3,903 9 Io 
Tilburn & Co. . 3,085 10mg 
W. Wilson é ; 35743 10 6 
H. & N. Brannigan . 3;704: 3a 
G. E. Simpson . i 3,690 90 oO 
R. C. Brebner & Co. 3,651 16 TF 
J McDermott & Sons : A : - 3,455 ee 
W. Dobson ; 3,094 


Os 
C. MCANDREW, I2 New Road, Ayr (accepted) 2,930 ane 


A SANITARY 


WASHABLE 


DISTEMPER 


OF BRITISH MANUFACTURE, 


PRODUCES A MUCH MORE PLEASING EFFECT THAN FLATTED 
OIL PAINT, AT ONE THIRD THE COST. 


“WAPICTI” can be made in any Tint, and is adapted for 
application to Plaster, Stucco, Brick, Stone, Cement, Wood, &c. 


FOR INSIDE OR 


OUTSIDE WORK. 


‘“WAPICTI” may be used over Oil Paint, or Oil Paint may be 


applied over it. 


Manufactured by ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, 


LTQ. New Cross, London, S.E. 


ae at 
£24 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LINDFIELD GARDENS, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.: THE ENTRANCE HALL. 


ST. JCHN'’S MISSION CHURCH, COBHAM: INTERIOB, EAST END. 


MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


BEVERLEY MINSTER, YORKSHIRE. 


Ss 
SCOTLAND—continued. 
For the erection of new combination poorhouse, Omoa, 
Motherwell. Mr. ALEX CULLEN, architect, Motherwell. 
Accepted tenders. 
Loudon & Inglis, Cleland, mason . - - £15;530 5 8 
TJ. Millar, Motherwell, joiner . 5 ; wip) O29 3p, ON 2 
Steel & Wilson, 4 Washington Street, Glas- 
gow, plumber. ; ‘ A : on  2Olanader a 
H. McLean, Motherwell, plaster and grano- 
lithic work . - , : : : , 
Steel & Wilson, heating and ventilating. swe 1, 72aaklee OC 
J. T. MacDonald, Farme Loan Road, Ruther- 
_ glen, slater . : : : ‘ ‘ : 
Cherry & Co., 100 Hath street, Glasgow, 
Hler~ . : F ‘ : : P 
Law & McFarlane, Bellshill, painter. A 579 12 Io 


SHEFFIELD. 
For the erection of six dwelling-houses at Catcliffe. Mr. 
EDMUND WINDER, architect, Corn Exchange Chambers, 
Sheffield. 


J. Thorpe . . ; : : : : oh ftOLOrs fined 
Grantham. : : : : : . 1,500, 6 <0 
Lund & Swan . : ; : ‘ P se tsdQOeI04e 
Badger & Appleby . ; é ; : wal, A2t eT Seo 
T. Grey & Sons ‘ : : : , ~ uh, iO MORO 
C. Green & Co. A ; : : ‘ 24 2,400.5 OfO 
J. Bishop . : ‘ : : : P ee 7d eG 
Sarpenter& Co, Ltd. . ; A : elses, BOnkO 
_J. Moran . : : : - p ; 4.215250 60 oO 
F. Forrs, Freeton, Rotherham (azcep/ed) eg e Godoteiere 
J. Head : ; ; ; ' : tie OOOLLO tal 
j. Reed. , ; = : : , - 970: | One 


SHEFFIELD—continucd. 


For rebuilding the Fox House hotel, Sherland Lane and 
Ardmore Street, Attercliffe, Sheffield. Messrs. HALL & 
FENTON, architects, 14 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 
Quantities by the architects. 


C. Smith 


485 


W. & A. Forsdike’ . - : . - ~L1250 0-0 
C. H. Gillam : : ‘ : : Rede oe aks: 
J. Mastin & Son : : - , : o. his Or OC 
E Moore . ‘ q 4 : : ; TOS sO" O 
T. Margerrison . 4 4 : : : esos OO 
H. J. Lilleker : : 3 : Ct By hon 
_A Bradbury : 3 : ‘ : wets ir IO: O 
Martin & Hughes . ‘ : A : ari,5507 0°. O 
M. Hancock ; : , F i er sso. O 
H. Watkinson . 513: 07 0 
J. Masson : : : ‘ : : preg t is lO= GC 
H. WHITE, 15 Stemp Street, Sheffield (acvefled) 1,500 7 O 
J. W. Dickens . : : : : Atel nen, 
TIPTON. 

For street works in Castle Road. Mr. W.H.JUKES, surveyor. 
Currall, Lewis & Martin. : : ; . £629°"0" 0 
E. Boore. : : . ; : : i 6osO..0 
Willetts & Son ‘ : : : : . 498 0 0 
Thompson & Co. . : ‘ ; : 7 '400cr OLE O 
A. Cooper & Son : ; é : ; » KAO OSS O 

oe) 
(oe) 
Oo. 6 


cL AL”SOPP, Walton Street, Tipton (accepted ) ; 481 


T. Mayes 


. : : : - 465 


TORKSEY. 


For demolishing the existing chimney-shaft and boundary wall 
at the Torksey engine-house and the construction of new 
shaft, 99 feet high, with flues to connect same with 
boilers, new boundary wall, timber bridge, &c. Messrs. 
HERBERT WALKER & SON, engineers, King Street, 


Nottingham. 
Wilsons Bros. : ; Plast Oe? 
T. Barlow . : : : ‘ : HA3 741040 
A. Nevins & Co. E : : : : tee T7307 0%) 0 
Radford & Greaves . : ; ‘ f see OGd |, QO 
T. B. Cooper. . : - : - ‘ 985 o O 
J H. Vickers, Ltd. . : ; ; : ee 945 5.08.0 
J. HUTCHINSON & SON, Nottingham (accepted) 905 9 O 


ECIAL CASTINGS 


3 


CREO IOI IORI SOK SOE 
BORE RIOR HIRI IA HAP BAA 


Fancy or Plain. 
Small or Large. 
Any Quantity. 
Prompt Delivery. 


x 


SOK HORROR OKO ORE A FIO 
HOOK 


arene ; SABA ag 
RSS HR HSH IIE HOI OR AAAI OAS 


HERRING & SON, 


Ironfounders, 
CHERTSEY, 


SURREY. 


18 


TAUNTON. 


For the erection of a farmhouse at Brewers Water, Crowcombe, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WALES—continued. 4 
For repainting and redecorating Zion chapel, Cwmavon, Port 


Taunton. Mr. GEORGE C. STRAWBRIDGE, architect, 25 Talbot. Mr. FRANK B. SMITH, architect, Port Talbot. 
Alma Street, Taunton. J. B. Edwards, : : : : E . £190 I - 
Amended tender, W. T. Lougher : : r : - . 175° ae 
J. Jadd, Bicknoller, Taunton .  . =. . £1,515 0 © PuGSLEY & Son, Park Street, Swansea (ac- g 
cepted) . : : : . : . - 125 0 o 

TORQUAY. — H. Mathias. ; : : ; : r «105 am. 

For the erection of an annexe at the Victoria and Albert hotel, 4 
_ Torquay. Messrs. E. APPLETON & Son, architects, 10 : > @ 
Abbey Road, Torquay. Quantities by Mr. C. SEWELL WARWICK. a 


APPLETON. 
_J. Smerdon ; ; Pie se : : 
-T, Vanstone. : . A § 


E. P. Bovey & Sons. 3 - : 
R. F. YEO & Sons, Torquay (accepted) . 
S. Blatchford . : : ; : . 
J.C. & W. Watson . > ay . 
M. Bridgman . ; : ‘ : : 


For pulling-down and rebuilding 21 and 22 
Messrs E, APPLETON 
Quantities by Mr. C. SEWELL APPLETON, 

J.C. & W. Watson. 5 : ; ; 
S. Blatchford : 5 ; : 5 ‘ 
E. Pike : : P , : , 

J.Smerdon . : 5 ¢ ; : : 
T. Vanstone : 5 ; : : c 
R. F. YEO & SONS (agcepted) ; : 


UXBRIDGE. 


For the supply of a set of three-throw deep-well pumps at the 


workhouse, Hillingdon East. 


G. MATHER & Son, Wellingborough (accepted) . £65 0 o 


WALES. 


For painting, papering and varnishing the Gordon Lennox 


Constitutional Club, Merthyr Vale. 
W.H. Williams . 3 : ' . : 
J. Davis é : : ; ; : : 
Dou Rees 4 : ¢ : : : A 
W. Millward . ; 


J. B. WILLIAMS, 30 Bridge Street, Troedythiw 


(accepted) . : ; 


& SON, architects, 


For additional nurses’ accommodation, extensions to wards, 


a7 IOs LO and erection of a porter’s lodge at the Warwick Joint: 
LB. F 2,50 Hospital. Mr. F. P. TREPESS, architect, Warwick. 
se 2B OREO Quantities by architect. z 
- 2,493. 0 O T. Bailey . 5 . ; : ° : - £3,968 0 o 
- 2,488 0 0 Moss'& Sons*'. 9... 0 oO 
“70-0 LO G, J. Smith & Sons . : : : ‘ - 3,004 | aay 
© 2434.14 5 R. Bowen. -. : ‘ ; Peg ta : 3,845 O90 
Fincher & Co; . § : ; - . - 3810 0 o 

George Street. F. W. Watson ; ; A . Pai oe Pap = oo 
Torquay. Kelley & Son. . . . eae hee 3,537 oO oO 

G. Preston : : : : : : - 3,509 “Oaae 

. £958 0 Oo E. TALLIss, Warwick (accepted) ° . : - 3.475 Oe 

: 948 QO oO G. Marshall « . ° . . eS 2° 3 aOR an “O. 
940 0 oO W. Hopkins ~Ne ° « e . . +. 3:399Ree a 

+. G2), 26, 0 : = 
890 0 oO WATFORD. 7 

874 © ©} For the Coronation enlargement to the Watford District 
hospital. Mr, CHas. P. AYRES, architect, oe 

Foster Bros. . ; : é ; : ~ £2,983. © Oo 

J. Darvill . y : j ; 5 - 2;770 0 @ 

S. Swain , ; : ; 4 5 - - 2,760 0 oO 

W. King . ; ’ : 3 : : - 2,750 0 oO 

Saw Bros, . ; ‘ : é : é - 2,685 0 o 

H. B, Watkins . ; ; : : : - 2,680 0 o 

Webster & Cannon . : ‘ eels . 2,680 Om 

Andrews & Sons . : : : : - 2,648 0 o 

» £27 15 o Clarke Bros. . 5 : : ; d - 2,640 Om 
25 10: [0 Dupont & Co. . ‘ ; ‘ 2 ; - 2,626 0 0 
LurzO skp y ro Clifford & Gough i : ; j - 2,619 0 oo 
18 15 0 C. Brightman . : 2 d é d - 2,590 0 6 

G. & J. Waterman . ; ; : : . 2,493 o-aee 

eS 18o8O: “wD H. BROWN, Watford (accefied) ~ .° , - 2,450 Om 


it 
zi 
4 

f 


Hi 


i 
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400 page Catalogue sent all 
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WREXHAM. 
[For constructing a wrought-iron shed in the clinker yard, 
Willow Road. 
J]. Dixon & CoO., Liverpool (accefied ) . . axf38/20" 0 
For the erection of a retaining wall and widening of road in 
Chapel Street, Ponkey. Mr. T. REES EVANS, surveyor, 
Johnston, Ruabon. 


L. Davies . : ° : , : : Lie OO 
J. Davies. : c : 5: : ‘ 23 O0e tO == 0 
tee & James. go 0 oO 

W. JONES, Bryn Hyfryd, Ponkey (accepted) 80 0 Oo 


YORK. 


For the erection of new engine and boiler-houses, offices, &c., 
at the electricity generating station. Mr. A, CREER, city 
engineer. 


H. ARNOLD & SON, Doncaster (accepted) . £13,250 90 O 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE corner-stone of a new vestry in connection with St. 
Thomas’s Church, Lower Crumpsall, has been laid. It is 
chiefly needed for the choir, and will cost about 450/. 

THE Postal authorities have now, after a lapse of two years, 
invited tenders for the work in connection with the erection of 
a new post office for Linlithgow and district. The present 
accommodation is very limited, and two years agoa site for 
new buildings was secured at the east end of the town, adjacent 
to the railway station. 

A NEW Wesleyan church is being built at Longwood, 
Huddersfield, the memorial-stone of which has been laid by 
Sir William H. Broadbent, M D., F.R.S., his family having 
long been connected with Methodism in that neighbourhood. 
Sir William Broadbent was himself at one time a scholar and 
a teacher in the school. 

FOUR men were lately at work on a scaffold which had 


been erected in the goods shed of the Great Northern Railway, 


at King’s Cross, London, for the purpose of whitewashing, 
when suddenly the scaffolding collapsed, throwing all four men 
to the ground, a distance of 20 feet. The men were removed 
to the Royal Free Hospital, where the house surgeon found 
that William Hawkins had sustained a fracture of the left leg 
and fractured ribs, in consequence of which he was admitted as 
an in-patient; George Carter had sustained injuries to the 


ESTABD. 1841. 


THE PIONEER FIRM. 


head and both knees ; William Lee sustained severe cuts of the 
right knee and left eye ; whilst Robert: Turner received severe 
injuries to both ankles. 

ON Saturday afternoon the Bishop of Shrewsbury (Dr. 
Allen) laid the foundation-stone of a new Roman Catholic 
church for the parish of St. Philip and St. James, at Stock- 
port, to be known as the Church of Our Lady Queen .of 
Apostles. The church, when completed, will be one of the 
finest in the diocese, and it is estimated to cost about 11,090/. 
The church will be of Gothic design. Its length to the cloister 
behind the chancel will be 118 feet, and the length of the nave 
87 feet, the sanctuary 24 feet, and the cloister 7 feet. A presby- 
tery will be attached to the ‘church, and is estimated to cost 
2,000/, 

THE foundation-stone was laid on the 27th ult of eighty- 
five dwellings on the Grove Vale Estate, Camberwell: These 
houses, with two storeys only and gardens in front and rear, 
will be models of comfort and suitability if they realise all the 
advantages depicted on the plans prepared by the borough 
engineer. The mayor of Camberwell (Councillor Goddard 
Clarke, L.C.C.) performed the inaugural ceremony, when a 
hope was expressed that some of the houses, which will accom- 
modate 166 families, will be occupied in the early autumn. ‘In 
addition to ‘erecting these dwellings the Council has taken 
steps to purchase houses in the most congested and insanitary 
parts of the borough, and to improve them and make them 
more suitable for the needs of the persons who are compelled 
to live in the neighbourhood. 

A MEETING of the executive committee of the Swansea 
Harbour Trust was held on the 28th ult. under the presidency 
of the Mayor for the-purpose of considering the sketch-plans 
for the new dock, which is to be constructed at a cost of about 

1,500,coo/. Mr. Meik (the consulting engineer), with Mr. 
Schenk (the chief engineer. of the Trust), were present, and the 
plans were exhaustively explained. No material alterations 
were suggested, and it was decided that the detailed drawings 
should be put in hand at once and assistance obtained to insure 
the utmost despatch. It is hoped these will be completed in 
two or three months, and then the Trust will be in a position 
to invite tenders for the carrying out of the great undertaking. 
The dock will cover an area of about 70 acres, and the lock 
will be 875 feet long and go feet wide. .The capabilities of the 
lock were illustrated by diagrams, showing the accommodation . 
needed by the largest vessel afloat, the Cedric, and the capacity 


of the proposed lock to more than meet the requirements. 
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VARIETIES. 


THE Scottish Episcopal church of St. Adrian, Gullane, was 
opened on Whit Monday by the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Edinburgh. 


A NEW Wesleyan chapel, which has seating accommoda- | 


tion for about 200 people, was opened at Bomere Heath, 
Shrewsbury, on the 28th ult. The cost of the building is 
approximately 1,200/. 


THE restoration and enlargement of Hartshorne parish | 


church, Derbyshire, has been carried out at a cost of 2,6co/. 
The formal dedication and consecration of the new portion 
took place on Saturday afternoon. 

A SAD accident has befallen two distinguished artists of 
Verona, named Zannoniand Rancani. They were engaged in 
painting the ceiling of a church near Verona, when a board on 
the scaffolding broke. Both men fell a distance of 43 feet and 
were killed. Signori Zannoni and Rancani were extremely 
clever artists, and were noted for their frescoes, many of which 
they had executed with great success, 

THE new opera house at Buxton was opened on Monday 
evening. The new building, the architect of which was Mr. 
Frank Matcham, has cost 25,000/., is fireproof throughout, and 
the stage is entirely cut off from the auditorium by a fireproof 
curtain. It is illuminated with the electric light. The painting 
by Mr. Hemsley, London, is a very distinct feature. 

ON the 30th ult. Mr. W. M. Crowfoot, chairman of the 
Beccles School Board, formally opened the new infant school 
erected by the Board for the accommodation of infants, whose 
numbers have outgrown the old building in Peddar’s Lane, 
formerly known as the British schools. The new building was 
designed by Mr. A. Pells, of Beccles, and erected to his plan 
by Messrs, Grimwood, of Ipswich. 

THE new English Presbyterian church at Holywell has now 
been completed, and arrangements have been made for the 
opening ceremony to take place at an early date. The site is 
in Whitford Street, and was purchased at a cost of 1,000/, 
while the building has cost another 2,000/. The building has 
a frontage of red Ruabon brick with ornamental tower, ard 
has been erected by Mr. Richard Jones, contractor, Holywell, 
from the plans of Mr. T. G. Williams, architect, Liverpool. 


THE directors of the London, Brighton and South Coa: 
Railway Company are making vast improvements on the line 
Last week the new goods station was opened. at Be; 
mondsey. The new premises occupy some 1o# acres of lanc 
and have cost over 250,000/. to erect. Without doubt th 
London, Brighton and South Coast Railway Company have no) 
one of the finest and most up-to-date goods stations to } 
found in the United Kingdom, and the directors are to 
congratulated on their enterprise. , ae 

THE large east window of Troon parish church has bee; 
filled with stained glass. The subject is the Ascension o 
Christ. Inthe upper part of the central and most importan 
opening Christ is seen rising high into a firmament of seraphs 
where ‘He is received by the heavenly host of. praising anc 
adoring angels which fill in the upper parts of the side open 
ings. Occupying the lower part of all the five openings are th 
Apostles gazing upward with evident feelings of love, wonde 
ana awe. The colour treatment of the window is full and rich 

THE new parish church of Dean, Edinburgh, which ha: 
been erected at a cost of nearly 11,000/, was opened on the 
30th ult. The new building, which has been built from plan: 
prepared by Messrs. Dunn & Findlay, architects, stands close 
to the margin of the Queensferry Road, is a substantial struc 
ture, and will have a prominent spire. The edifice is worthy 
of its surroundings and of its associations. There are 935 
sittings, about 300 more than in the former church. There 
will be a new pipe organ, to cost 800/, which sum has been 
provided. | 

THE Lord High Commissioner and suite visited Blackhall, 
a rising suburb of Edinburgh, and laid the foundation- 
stone of St. Columba’s parish church. He had laid, he said, 
the foundation of a large church, which would eventually meet 
the accommodation of not only the present population, but the 
increased population which would follow. ~The church will 
cost 6,0co/..and will hold 900 people. The architecture of the 
building is a simple treatment of the Norman style, with a 
tower at the north-west corner. The interior will be finished 
in stonework with open timber roofs | Meantime only the nave 
is to be erected at a cost of about 4,000/,, and it is expected to 
be opened in about ten months. 

CREWE railway station is to be considerably enlarged to 
enable the officials of the London and North-Western Railway 
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pany to cope with the growing traffic between the north 
south and the Midlands. The tunnelling arrangements to 
‘tate the through goods traffic took five years to complete, 
involved enormous cost. The new station needs an 
nsion for passenger traffic. These extensions, which will 
ssitate the employment of hundreds of men for an 
finite period, have now been commenced, There will 
eight platforms, each over a quarter of a mile long. 
headquarters of the telegraph department are being 
olidated at Crewe, and large suites of offices will be 
ted on the west side of the station. Mr. Arthur Moore 
mpson, superintendent of the signalling and electrical 
artment of the railway company, has been given entire 
ge of the whole telegraphic work on the system. 


TRADE NOTES. 


; mosaic in the entrance to the Sailors’ Palace recently 
ned by the Prince of Wales was executed by Messrs. 
speker, Ltd, Bath House, 57-60 Holborn Viaduct. 

THE isolation hospital at the Rainhill Asylum, Liverpool, is 
ig warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
nehester stoves with descending smoke flues by Messrs. 
4, Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

A LARGE clock, showing time on two 6-feet dials and 
sing hours, has been erected at the church at Darley Abbey, 
byshire, by John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
by, and was started this Whitsuntide. The whole of the 
ense is being borne by Mr. Walter Evans, Darley Abbey. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 

z Fife electric-power Bill has been passed by the 
ymittee on unopposed bills of the House of Lords. 

THE electric-lighting committee of the Edinburgh Town 
uncil have recommended that the charge for private 
tric lighting be 33d. per unit—the same as last year—and 
charge for motor-power 1jd. per unit instead of 1}d. as 
t year. 


London, for permission to erect an electric generating station 
in Croft Street, Dalkeith. The magistrates granted the 
request. The Corporation will carry through their arrange- 
ments made with Messrs. Crompton & Co. for the electric 
lighting of the streets of Dalkeith. 


A CONTRACT has been signed between the directors of the 
Wirral Railway Company and the British Westinghouse Com- 
pany for the electrification of the railway on the same system 
as that now successfully working on the Mersey Tunnel 
Railway. The Wirral Railway is about fifteen miles in length, 
and connects Liverpool by means of the Mersey Railway with 
the residential district of the Wirral peninsula in Cheshire, 
West Kirby and New Brighton being the terminal points. 


Mr. F. H. TULLOCH (Local Government Board inspector) 
held an inquiry at the town hall, Wednesbury, into an applica- 
tion by the Town Council for sanction to the borrowing of 
11,000/. for electric lighting. The town clerk (Mr. T. Jones) 
said the Corporation had been induced to take this action by 
a demand for electricity, and that this actually existed was 
borne out by the fact that the Council was unanimous in 
resolving to incur the expenditure, which had not been opposed 
by asingle ratepayer. The Corporation did not propose to 
generate their own electricity, but to take a supply from the 
Midland Electric Corporation for Power Distribution, who had 
obtained a provisional order to supply electricity to Wednes- 
bury and neighbouring districts, but had undertaken to supply 
the Corporation in bulk upon certain agreed terms, which 
would enable the Corporation to recoup themselves for the cost 
of distribution. Mr. W. Stevens (electrical engineer) gave 
details of the scheme, and said the risk to the Corporation was 
very slight, as they would simply purchase to the extent to 
which they could sell current to their customers. They 
intended to cater for all classes, and to supply through Id, 
6d. or 15.-in-the-slot meters when necessary. To begin with, 
the area of supply would be limited to a district in the centre 
of the borough. In reply to the inspector, the town clerk said 
there was a demand by manufacturers for electricity for motive 
purposes. The charges proposed to be made to consumers by 
the Corporation would compare favourably with those in vogue 
in other parts of the district, as they would be as low as at 
Walsall, lower than at Dudley, and considerably lower than in 
Birmingham. Fora penny the Corporation would be able to 


give the use of an 8 candie-power light for 5} hours. There 


A PETITION was presented at Dalkeith Dean of Guild 0 -pow 
was no opposition to the application. 


urt on Monday, by the Electric Supply Corporation, Ltd., 
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AN ENGINEER’S TRIP TO 


‘FRIENDS and fellow-members of the Western Society of 


‘Engineers;—I ‘have not been on a 
‘this time, 


-eastward. I took a whole 
., alone, went through every 


: before, and I concluded that 


way the star of empire has 


‘other way it is all a puzzle. 


I have recently gone through Japan, Corea and a portion of 


‘Manchuria on a business trip. 
And, in the first place, 


the natives themselves. 
some of the most prominent engineers 


found many of them thoroughly educated and well posted. 


Take, for instance, Matsumoto, of Japan. 
Van Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, at 
to Japan, and, being of a high family, 


Imperial railways of Japan. 


side, and questioned him as 
had been doing in Japan. 
admirably informed. 
They are thoroughly educated. 


closely as I 


They 


young men to this country and to Europe. 


for a great many years, 


some of them remain in this country and 


I have been abroad, going westward. Once before 
I started to’ go around the world, twenty years ago, to learn 
what I might about the world by such a trip, and I started 
year for an examination of Europe 
country in it almost, through almost 
-all of the large iron and steel establishments that seemed 
worthy of close inspection, and I found that I was going the 
wrong way. There was nothing in them that I had not seen 
I would go back home and take a 
rest, and the next time I started I would go the other way. 
-And I would advise you, gentlemen, if you should ever propose 
to go around this globe with advantage, to gowestward. That 
taken its way, 
‘of knowledge has also taken its way. Each thing is explained 
“by what you have seen before as you go westward, and the 


do not get the idea that there are no 
‘engineers over there on the other side of the Pacific. 
are a great many engineers, and there are a 
class engineers, not only Americans and Europeans, 
I was brought into close contact with 


soon got into a fine posi- 
tion and for a great many years has been at the head of the 


I had the good fortune to enter- 
tain him at my house when he was here and got quite intimate 
with him, passed many pleasant hours with him on the other 


I found him 
I also met N. Shiraishe and many others, 


and they are thoroughly trained, and 
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THE ORIENT.* 


then go back home 
junketing expedition 


exceedingly low, 


and that way the star 


works ?” 


There 
great many first- 
but among 


in the Orient, and I 


He graduated at the 
Troy, N.Y., went out 


could as to what he 
“up to date” and 


send their brightest | track on them.” 


They have done so 


Europe until they get 


* An address by General William Sooy Smith, delivered before the 
Western Society of Engineers. 
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a knowledge of practical engineering in a practical 
prepared to take high positions, 

There is. one thin 
not go to the Orient without some ‘previous underst 
Do not think there are not engineers, and good engine 
that part of the world. Another reason is that wag 
as compared with wages here. | thi 

wages are not more than half try 
also, in Japan especially, 
They are a people ambitious to do for themselves, at 
fore do not depend upon engineers from outside a 
When I started East some twenty years ago I sq 
many things to convince 
with the best of them. 


Oh, Gyese 
“Yes; as well as I could.” 
kind enough to give us your impressions ?” 
“I have recently been up in Yorksk 
miles over one of your lines and crossed a number of 
bridges and studied them as well as I It 
they were as good as ours.” 
box and plate girders of 


girders you then spring bri 
and on top of these arches 


the foot of these uprights, 
braces, and on these beams 
‘With the floor all open?” « 
‘How do your men cross your bridges ?” 


over their structures—and some of them were admirably 
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eminent civil en; 
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“Well,” s 
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rly everywhere there was a great waste of material. They 
e now learned to avoid this somewhat. 
e circumstances surrounding the American engineer in 
beginning were the most favourable possible to develop the 
spirit of the engineer, compelling him to do the very best 
he can with the least means. We were compelled to 
nomise in every way in order to dothat. First was the fact 
t material was scarce and hard to get and, therefore, dear, 
_we had to build our structures on proper lines and in 
ordance with the strictest requirements of economy. We 
| to borrow capital, for we had no money to build railroads. 
> builders of the road, who furnished the money, were very 
eful to get engineers who could do the most work for the 
stmoney. That influence has followed our profession in all 
work from the beginning to the present day, and that 
ence I believe has been more potent than all others to 
‘elop in this country a high order of engineering science, of 
ch we may be justly proud. 
At the same time, let us recognise the merits of engineers 
Of all things vanity, such as we are liable 


ther countries. 
will be the most dangerous to the success of which we now 
that we are justly proud. We have as a profession in this 
ntry done our very best to ascertain the laws which govern 


substances which we employ. We have analysed in the 
5trigorous manner the strains and the different factors which 
er into our structures, and we are certainly far in advance 
\nything we could boast of ten years ago, and I believe we 
/neck and neck with the best engineers in the world, if not 
‘tle bit ahead. At the same time, when we are speaking of 
se other men, let us remember that these very men have 
‘n taught in our schools, have been upon our works, and 
'e been educated here in our methods, and it is not fair to 
that they are merely copyists, because in certain instances 
‘chI met with during my recent trip in the East, I found 
t they have not only adopted our methods, but have 
‘eloped them in some cases, and even improved upon them. 
hile over there I happened to fall in with Shiraishe. He 
|| met me in this country, at Havre de Grace, while I was 
ding the Susquehanna bridge at that point. I met him in 
yelling, and we fell into conversation accidentally. I soon 
/sovered he was an engineer, and handed him my card He 
‘1, “Ihave met you before,” and he referred back to our 
eting at Havre de Grace. Then he told me he was about 
(uild a dry-dock at a certain place and was very much 
yzled about the plan. He gave me the data and circum- 
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stances in detail, and I said, ‘That is an ideal case for the 
application of the ‘freezing process’” I explained it to him 
and was astonished to see how quickly he took hold of it and 
understood its advantages as applied. to the very case he had in 
hand. That led to correspondence and consultation, and he 
has gone on and suggested improvements in the application of 
it that were different and better than any that we knew before. 
For instance, in this large excavation he suggested that we 
should only freeze a portion of it at a time, using the same set 
of pipes over and over again, thus saving a heavy expense. So 
they are not mere copyists, for they have the ability to 
originate, to adopt the proper methods, and to improve on 
them and discover new processes of their own. 

I saw a good deal of work that astonished me; some of it 
very old work. Many of you may have seen such work. I 
never did in my life. I saw a stone wall laid with blocks that 
were about that large (indicating), and they were laid in 
diagonal courses, not horizontal. Give this a little thought, 
and you will see that it has advantages. There is no chance 
of cracking vertically, the loads are distributed by giving the 
compressive resistances of the stones a diagonal direction. I 
never saw masonry built that way anywhere except in the East. 

Now, in doing work they are very far behind American 
methods. They employ hand-labour, but they have such an 
abundance of it that you can’t wonder. It is cheaper than the 
best machinery we can employ. They coal a ship quicker and 
cheaper by hand than we can by the very best machinery. 
While they work for from five dollars to six dollars a month 
and take care of themselves, they do not do near the amount 
of work that our men do. It takes three or four coolies to do 
as much as one of our labourers, but even then the labour is 
very cheap. And if they were to substitute machinery much 
the larger part. of those people would be thrown out of employ- 
ment, and starvation would stare them in the face. They have 
built first-rate ships, from stem to stern, They make all the 
machinery that goes into them. They man them and they run 
them as successfully as any other people. The only objection 
I have to them is that the doors are entirely too low. I con- 
tinually bumped my head in going through them. 

Now, as to the works that are to be done, there is no end of 
them. Some works as great as the world has ever seen still 
remain to be done there. The opening of the Yang-tse- Kiang 
river is a tremendous undertaking. Great harbours have to 
be built where there are none now. And the railway systems 
are all in their infancy, but the whole country is developing 
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rapidly. It looks very much like our own country, consisting 
of mountains, hills and valleys, much of it fertile, with products 
very much like our own, I saw a great deal of Indian corn 
growing there, but it is of an inferior quality. 

Now there is another thing that will retard our operations 
in that country. It is the very low price of everything. It is 
a cheap country, wonderfully cheap, and this is. a wonderfully 
dear country. They only buy from us the things that they 
must buy. The only things we export to that country in any 
‘great amount are our bread stuffs. Our bread stuffs are in 
competition with their rice, which keeps the prices down very 
low. Almost everything else they can produce much cheaper 
than we can. Therefore I don’t think that we need expect a 
great commerce with that country. I suppose we will get it 
gradually, in the course of a great many years. There is 
nothing could appear more stupid to anyone who looks at the 
country from that side than the Chinese Exclusion Act. There 
1S a great surplus of labour and the best kind of labour, 
‘although their men are not as vigorous as ours. But if men 
are paid better they will work better. We are short of labour 
there; there is a conflict here between capital and labour that 
‘1s becoming more and more troublesome and threatening, and 
I think none of us can look forward to what must be the 
status of that conflict without great concern. We, as lovers 
of this great country, must dread the conflict becoming more 
and more threatening every year, and must use our brains to 
the best of our ability to discover some way out of that trouble. 
There is no doubt that the Exclusion Act, instigated first for a 
very good reason, is now simply maintained through the 
influence of the labour of this country, to prevent the lowering 


‘of wages, which are now away beyond what they ought to be. 


We know the labour unions control the elections and the men 
to be elected must court their favour. That is the bottom of 
the whole thing and ought to be removed. A broader and a 
higher understanding of it should be obtained, and our conduct 
should be on a broader and higher plane. The conduct of our 
very wealthy people is reaching down to the lower classes, and 
instead of living simply and economically, there is a strife that 
is produced by it that pervades the whole of our national life 
from top to bottom, and we are on that road which the his- 
torians all point out as the one that leads to destruction. 
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Now if we could get, under proper limitations, encae 
these labourers to do our work, the prices of everything wo 
be brought down, and we would be getting on to the plane 
common sense and our prosperity would be permanent, __ 


at 


ELECTRIC LIGHT IN LIVERPOOL. 


Two reports have been presented to the electric power ; 
lighting committee in reference to the electric lighting of 
whole of the tramway routes of the city and other m 
thoroughfares. The city lighting engineer states that « 
total road mileage of tramway routes is: 574 miles, four m 
of which are already electrically lighted. In dealing y 
these roads it would be desirable from every point of view 
utilise the tramway poles where they exist and are availal 
These are fixed at an average distance apart of 409 yar 
which would necessitate approximately 2,054 lamps over | 
entire tramway routes. Tram ‘poles do not exist over | 
whole of. the tramway routes, and it is estimated that « 
electric columns would have to be provided. a 

“The following are the streets which the engineer consid 
are principal thoroughfares, in addition to the tramway rout 
viz Great Homer Street, Fox Street, Old Hall Street, Boa 
Street, Mill Street, Myrtle Street, Brownlow Hill, North Jo 
Street (part), South John Street, Hanover Street. The to 
length of these streets is about four miles, and it is assum 
that the lamps in them might. reasonably be placed at 
average distance apart of 55 yards, which would necessit: 
approximately 145 lamps. On this assumption the appro 
mate first cost and additional annual cost would be as folloy 
viz :—Wiring and equipping lamps, switches, &c, on 1,5 
trampoles, at 777. each, 119,042/. ; wiring and equipping lamy 
switches, &c., on 653 electric lamp. pillars, at 847, ros. eac 
55,1782. 10s.—174,2202, 105, credited by cost of 3,278 g 
lamps, pillars, &c, discontinued, at 12 5s. each, 4,097/, 10; 
total first cost, 170,123/. Annual cost of 2,199 lamps at 16/, 1: 
each, 36,503/. 85., credited by present cost of gas-lightin 
8,8567. 5s 1d.; total additional cost, 27,6472. 25. 11d,” é 

The resident engineer states that if this scheme “we 
carried out in its entirety it would be necessary to add,’sa 


Almost every great empire that has existed since the beginning 
of the world to the present time has met with its end because 
I think that is our greatest 
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TAND passage, and, as will be seen, 

. : rods. On one side is a sloping roof with dormer; on the other 

a view of the stand of the Columbian Fireproofing | a mansard roof What is exhibited in the limited space will 
be as suggestive to the initiated of the difficulties which 

can be met by the material as if the Columbian Company 

had introduced some of their large and varied undertakings. 


‘E COLUMBIAN FIREPROOFING COMPANY’S | © inches span, which is adapted for a corridor, cloister or 
1 ee. there is no necessity for any tie- 


f, give Hig 
PHY at the Earl’s Court Exhibition. The peculiar interest 
‘t may not at first sight strike the stranger, but all parts 


mn the railing to the summit are examples of the company’s 


ecialties. The railing, for example, exemplifies the peculiar Sanitary engineers will be struck by the section of concréte 
led crossbars of steel which were introduced by the com-— and steel pipes. They can be adapted to any pressure by 
ny. The columns are of their fireproof material; some of altering the thickness _of the concrete and strengthening the 
e shafts are plain, others fluted. The upper part shows. bars in proportion. Similar pipes are now in demand on the 
wiety of roofing. In the centre is a concrete arch g feet Continent. Over 200 miles of them have been employed by 
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’M, Bonna, of Paris, an engineer having large experience in | mated loss due to broken time at one. day ee 
hydraulic works. Some of them have been in use for as long | addition to the holidays, wonld make an average loss of 
a period as ten years without showing the least flaw. _The | about three weeks in the year, but there was always nx 
system has been also adopted by the Municipality of Paris for | Jess overtime, which would in some cases make up:for. the 
the immense conduits required for carrying off the sewage of Many of them, however, lost time through their own negle 
the capital, In reply to the Chairman as to the habits of the men| 
whom witness had to deal, he said. that if they were st 
sober men they would soon havea higher rate of wages, | 
INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. Is there not something depressing in working in soft, m’ 

AT the Royal College of Science, Stephen’s Green, Dublin, | clay that tends to send a man to the solace which he think 
the Dublin section'of the Institution of Electrical Engineers | finds in drink? —I do not think so. | 
recently held their annual general meeting. Mr. A. E. Porte Do you not think that overtime above a week of fifty-s_ 
occupied the chair, and the attendance was large. hours is apt so to tire a man, to weary him, as to make him ut 
The secretary, Mr. Tatlow, read the report for the session, | prostrate and fit for nothing else but drink after that ?—Or 
which was adopted, after which votes of thanks were passed to | Continent they work far longer hours than they do in Scot 
the Council of the Royal College of Science for the use of their The Chairman : But they have different weather from ¢ 
rooms and to the outgoing chairman. By Mr. Brand: The tone as well as the wages of the || 
An interesting discussion followed on Mr. A. W. Whieldon’s | had been improved by the introduction of machinery, \ 
paper, “ The Electric Generating Station of the Future.” The | the exception of two separate years during the past twenty. 
paper dealt first with the coal supply, and went on to state that years, there had been more work than they could find labou 
in connection with our limited coal measures the electrical | for. He said that they were advertising at the present | 
distribution of power became a question of national importance, | for labourers for the Connel Ferry Railway at 6d, per h 
and the key for the solving of its problems could only be sup- | It was easier to get men in Glasgow than in the country, | 
plied by the electrical engineers of to-day and to-morrow. So Andrew Sharp, junior, cashier to Messrs. James Goldi 
rapid were the changes that were taking place that a time | Son, contractors, Glasgow, submitted a statement of wal 
was not far distant when economy would require the linking | during the year ended March 3U last paid to the various we 
together of the scattered installations in business centres, so | men in the employment of his firm Tradesmen received | 
that each might form a patt of a concrete whole; and this | standard wages in their respective trades. In the case 
centralisation, with a general feeding from a common source, | labourers the wages paid were:—Timbermen and spec 
would have a most important bearing when the wastage and |} labourers, 6d. to 7d. per hour; bricklayers and masc 
diminution of the coal supply was taken into account, labourers, 54¢@. per hour; navyies 5@. and 53d. per ho 
Watchmen received 215 3¢. to 225 8a. per week for sey 
nights ; boys, 14s. to 18s per week; carters, 26s. per we 
with a single horse, and 29s. per week with a pair. Labouri 
WAGES IN GLASGOW. digging clay, 23s 4d. per week; labourers wheeling clay a 

EVIDENCE was given before the Glasgow Housing Commission | bricks, 335. 7a. per week ; labourers building kilns and burni 
by Mr. Andrew Smith, cashier and bookkeeper with Messrs. | bricks, 36s. per week ; labourers jobbing about field, 238. 4 
Charles Brand & Son, contractors, Glasgow, concerning the | per week. Women—Dykers, 19s. 8d. per week ; bogie fille 
wages paid to labourers engaged in the construction of the | ros. per week; tiling bricks, gs, per week. Boys—Bog 
Central Railway, Glasgow, from 1891 to 1896. The lowest | drivers, 175. per week Boys and girls—Drawers-off, 155. 1 
paid men had 19s. per week of 57 hours, and the highest rate | per week. , ‘= 
was I/ &s. 6d. given to bricklayers, masons and blacksmiths’ Do you expect a higher tone of character from yo 
labourers. Since that time the rate had risen, and at the | labourers, seeing you pay them more than the minimu 
present Grangemouth Dock contract the rate was 1/. 2s. I1d. wages ?—Not necessarily, so long as the work is carried o 
for the lowest class of labourers for 55 hours, Witness esti- | and the time kept. With regard to masons, he thought fl 
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generation were steadier in their habits than their fathers 


e Chairman: That is very gratifying and very interesting. 
plying to the Chairman, the witness said that navvies 
its and starts, and were not at all regular in their 
our. In the present warm weather they would work a 
hen lie down for a few days. 

Professor Glaister : Certain kinds of brickfield work for 
, was very laborious. It was so hard that neither he nor 
sor Glaister could do it for two days. 


IE INTERNATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION 
CONGRESS. 


nternational Fire Prevention Congress, convened by the 
| Fire Prevention Committee, will be attended by six 
| delegates from our leading Government Departments, 
) by six representatives of the City of London, three from 
fetropolitan Asylums Board, four from the London 
ber of Commerce, and quite a number from the other 
uthorities and institutions Nearly all the leading pro- 
| municipalities have also decided to be officially repre- 
‘on this occasion, including cities such as Edinburgh, 
sw, Aberdeen, Liverpool, Birmingham, &c., to the number 
r eighty corporations. The German, French, Italian, 
yrian, Belgian and other continental Governments have 
y intimated their intention of sending official delegates, 
also a number of leading foreign municipalities. The 
jistant colonies of Australia and Canada, as also India, 
e sending representatives of the various institutions in- 
id, Further, a particularly large deputation of engineers 
ling over from the United States. The congress being 
ially a technical one dealing with the “prevention” of 
‘better construction and equipment, by legislation and 
‘precautionary measures, the membership comprises 
7 public officials, architects, engineers and fire-brigade 
s, but the insurance interests will also be represented, as 
ie universities and other teaching bodies. 

e congress will hence be essentially a working one, with 
ional organisation, but the evenings are to be devoted to 
ber of entertainments, including a congress banquet and 
lreceptions. Special courtesies have been accorded to 
ers of congress during their stay in London, inasmuch as 
uke of Sutherland, the Duke of Wellington and others 


have thrown open their private galleries ; whilst the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, the Master of the Mint, the Secretary 
of the General Post Office and other public officials are 
according various facilities, and several clubs have nominated 
the visitors honorary members for the time of their stay in 
London. The great railway and shipping companies are also 
extending facilities to visitors by reducing their fares or 
making special arrangements. 

Owing to the great demand for participation in the con- 
gress, it has now been decided to close the application lists, 
excepting in the case of the accredited representatives of 
public authorities, institutions and societies, as from June 5. 

The congress bureau up to July 5 will be at No. 1 Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall. All communications should be addressed to 
the General Hon. Secretary of the British Fire Prevention: 
Committee, and not to individuals or sectional hon. secre- 
taries. 


THE NEW KURSAAL, HARROGATE. 


HARROGATE was very jubilant on the 27th ult, the occasion 
being the inauguration of the new Kursaal which has been: 
erected ina free treatment of the Renaissance style, adjoining 
the old Spa concert-rooms, and within a stone’s throw of the 
Royal baths. The main vestibule leads to a spacious covered’ 
promenade, which practically encircles the whole building. 
On two sides it commands views of the theatre, from which it 
is separated by the glass doors which give access to the boxes. 
On a third it emerges into the open air, and affords charming 
views of the gardens at the back. By way of the promenade 
the restaurant and refreshment-rooms are reached, and it also 
gives entrance to the older building, which may be used either 
separately or in conjunction with its modern rival At all 
events the complete scheme contemplates reading, billiard and 
smoking-rooms as convenient adjuncts. But the theatre or con- 
cert hall is, of course, the main centre of attraction ‘This is some 
72 feet in width and 1c8 feet in length, roofed in a single rich 
span. There isa stage designed to accommodate a full orchestra 
and chorus, and capable of extension if needed. Shortly 
summed up, the interior is of ornamental fibrous plaster in 
gold, with marble pilasters and base; the boxes have hangings 
of Rose du Barry, which goes well with the cream and gold of 
their segmented fronts, while the upholstering in general is 
rich and effective, and in keeping with the decorative surround- 
ings. A feature is that that portion of the hall which is nearest 
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the stage has a spring floor, enabling it to be used for dancing, 
while the seating at the back of the hall being raised will 
‘constitute a pleasant lounge when the theatre is temporarily 
converted into a ball-room. There is a capacious balcony, 
reached by handsome marble staircases—marble, in fact, 
seems everywhere—and altogether some 2,000 people may be 
accommodated without much difficulty in a building which is 
admirably light and particularly well ventilated. Mr. Robert ‘ie 
Beale, of Old Queen Street, is the architect, and with him has 
‘been associated Mr. Frank Matcham. 


THE HOUSING QUESTION IN LIVERPOOL. 


COLONEL W. R. SLACKE, R.E., Local Government Board 
inspector, held an inquiry at the Municipal Offices, Dale Street, 
Liverpool, relative to an application of the City Council to 
borrow two sums of 150,000/. and 1,230/. in connection with 
the carrying out of the provisions of the Working Classes Act, 
1890.. The members of the Council present were Mr. J. B. 
Colton (chairman of the housing committee), Mr. E Russell 
Taylor (deputy chairman), Mr. Alex. Armour, Mr. Austin 
Harford, Mr. Thos. Roberts, Mr. J. O’Shea and Mr. F. Harford. 

Mr. Cripps, assistant town clerk, in explaining the applica- 
tion for sanction to borrow 150,000/. said the money was 
required for the purpose of acquiring land and the erection of 
workmen’s dwellings under Part 1 of the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act, in connection with the Hornby Street improve- 
ment scheme. The Corporation were not yet satisfied with 
the period allowed by the Local Government Board to repay 
the loans. Since the last application was made a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, appointed {to consider the 
subject, had reported that in their opinion the period tobe allowed 
for housing and rehousing loans should be extended to eighty 
years. The Local Government Board had not yet power to sanc- 
tion a loan for that period, but he asked that they should 
sanction this loan for the full period in their power, namely, 
sixty years. The Commissioners stated that there were two 
questions to consider in determining the period for which a 
loan should be sanctioned for repayment. One was as to the 
number of years which the buildings would last, and the second 
as to the length of time the demand would last for the houses. 
The deputy-surveyor would tell the inspector that the houses 
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out that Liverpool was a seaport, and that these houses y| 
to be erected within half a mile of the river, and that they yw, 
to be occupied by dock labourers and people earning tl] 
livings at the docks. So long as Liverpool was a seapor) 
long would there be a demand for these houses. The seci; 
application was in respect of a small block of concrete cotta| 
proposed to be erected on a site in Eldon Street, the land’ 
which had been acquired and paid for under the local Ac, 
1864. These concrete dwellings had passed the element. 
stage, because the surveyor had already erected a sim 
cottage at Cobb’s Quarry. 

Mr. F. T. Turton, deputy surveyor, explained that the I. 
in the first application was comprised in eight blocks. 4 
estimate for acquiring the land was 64,840/2., and for the bu 
ings 84,7992. The number of dwellings proposed to be erec. 
was 444, containing 1,218 rooms, and providing accommodat 
for 2,446 persons, In addition there was a keepet’s five-roon 
house. All the obligations upon the Council under the p 
visional order had been complied with. By obtaining poss. 
sion of a number of pieces of vacant land they had bi 
enabled to get all these dwellings three storeys in height, wh. 
was an object to be aimed at. They considered that the hou 
they proposed to erect were an improvement upon what tl 
had already putup. Theland had been adapted for laying | 
for this class of property. 4 

The Inspector said he thought they were very nice hous 
and wonderful for their money. 

Mr. Turton, on the question of the rents to be charged, s; 
he could not commit the committee at the present time becat 
they had not considered the question. | 

Dr. Hope, medical officer of health, gave evidence as to { 
insanitary nature of the property existing on the site : 

Mr. J. A. Brodie, the city engineer, was afterwards call 
to speak to the proposed erection of concrete cottages in Eld 
Street. There were, he stated, twelve dwellings and thirty- 
rooms. The cost was put down at 3$d. per cubic foot, estimat 
on the basis of the building experimentally erected. Concr 
would last quite as long as brick or stone, and it was now bei 
much used in the construction of large buildings. 

Mr. Austin Harford urged that in view of the difficulties 
rehousing the people, fifty houses were quite sufficient 
demolish at one time, instead of 150 as proposed. | 

At the close of the inquiry the inspector was thanked { 
his courtesy on the proposition of Mr. Colton, seconded ° 
Austin Harford. : 


it was proposed to erect would last for 150 years—120 years at 
Ay . 


any rate. As to the time the demand would last, he pointed 
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THE WEEK. 

Ir is understood that the King of the Belgians has 
determined to use his influence for the erection of a great 
church in Brussels which will correspond with the edifice 
crowning Montmartre, in Paris. The King has promised a 
first subscription of 4,000/. The State, it is expected, will 
yote a part of the cost, and the remainder will be obtained 
by public subscription. ‘The Belgian Minister of Cults has 
yisited Paris, and has confirmed the King’s resolution. 
The site selected is on the plateau of Kockelbergh. As it 
is said the same religious organisation that carried through 
the arrangements for the immense building at Montmartre 
will have charge of the King’s project, it is possible the 
church will dominate the city. At the present time the 
Palais de Justice holds that position, and is suggestive of 
the supremacy of law. It is therefore tikely that, when the 
plans appear, opposition will be aroused. 


THE account which Mr. ArTHUR EvaNs gives of his 
recent discoveries at Knossos raises expectations that much 
else of value can be obtained if, adequate funds were at his 
disposal. On Friday last he sent a telegram in which he 
spoke of finding two depositories in which votive offerings 
and other things relating to a sanctuary were preserved. 
There are several statuettes, one being a goddess having 
‘snakes coiled about her hair and forming her zone. The 
treasurer to the Cretan Exploration Fund two months ago 
said that 2,coo/, would be required. About half that sum 
has been subscribed or promised, but each new develop- 
ment involves additional expense. Other countries which 
are poorer than England are giving liberally in order to 
uphold their reputation, and it will not be creditable if an 
enthusiast like Mr. Evans is compelled to hand over his 
work to a foreigner in order that it may be completed. 
The place of operations is fruitful, showing that judgment 
was exercised in its selection, and an increase of knowledge 
must follow the continuance of the exploration. 


Tue old cathedral of Berlin was removed ten years ago 
and was succeeded by a new one, designed by Professor 
Rascuporrr, with a dome 380 feet high. The style is 
Ttalian Renaissance. In Berlin sculpture must be largely 
employed or a building is not considered important. In 
the new cathedral the endeavour will be to suggest the 
history of the Reformation. People believed there was 
to be some lack of unity in the figures, as CHARLES V. 
would beseen near LUTHER and MELANCHTHON. But the 
Statues Commission do not support that view. CALVIN is, 
however, to be introduced. Most of the figures will repre- 
sent princes whose protection was accorded to the reformers. 
Among them are FREDERICK the Wise, JoacuiM IIL, 
Puitip the Courageous, ALBERT of Prussia. The statues 
are of heroic size, and will stand upon massive columns. 


THE Palais Bourbon in Paris is generally considered by 
visitors from other capitals to be remarkably small for a 
legislative palace. This arises, no doubt, from the facade 
Suggesting no more than a single storey. The history of the 
building is curious. The site belonged to the abbey of 
Saint-Germain de Prés, and it was acquired in order to 
erect barracks for the musketeers; but as there was not 
enough money the project was abandoned. A Dowager- 
Duchess of Bourson obtained the ground and erected a 
Mansion on it from the designs of an Italian architect, 
Girarpini. Her grandson, when he obtained the property, 
enlarged the palace by the amalgamation of other build- 
ings. At the time of the Revolution it was arranged for 
the meetings of the Council of Five Hundred. Thea 
under Napo.eon the familiar peristyle was constructed by 
Poyrr. Amidst so many changes it would be strange if 
there was much unity in the buildings. The salle where 
the Legislature meets was constructed in 1832. Of late 
years the accommodation has proved to be insufficient, 
and various projects for a transformation have been 
prepared. A plan by M. Buvugquer, the architect 


in charge of the palace, has received approval and a model 
has been prepared of the proposed hall for the Assembly. 
Provision will be made for 622 members, and around the 
amphitheatre there will be twenty-one doors. ‘Two galleries 
will be introduced, arranged in tribunes. It is proposed to 
occupy the wall behind the chair for the president and the 
tribune from which the members speak with three large 
paintings for which it is expected the commissions will be 
offered to M. Bonnat, M. Jean-Paut Laurens and M. 
Cormon. Prior to 1848, when the Government of Louts- 
PHILIPPE was overthrown, the hall was found to be too 
small to contain the members who considered it to be their 
duty to take part in the historic events. It was necessary 
to set up a supplementary structure of wood and painted 
canvas. By M. BuQuet’s arrangements a course of that 
kind will be unnecessary unless the number of representa- 
tives is increased. 


THE city of Carlisle having obtained an Act in 1898 
authorising the construction of works for a supply of water 
to be derived from Geltsdale, the committee have entered 
into arrangements with the firm of Messrs. JAMES MANn- 
SERGH & Sons for preparing the plans and superintending 
the works. The following are the terms of their engage- 
ment:—‘ We shall, of course, take no cognisance whatever 
of the plans, sections, drawings, specifications and bills of 
quantities prepared by your late gas and water manager, 
but make our own independent surveys and design the 
works just as if nothing had previously been done, being 
bound only by the provisions of the Carlisle Corporation 
(Water) Act, 1898. (1) Preliminary surveys, reports, inter- 
views, consultations and correspondence, and all other 
work which may be done antecedent to the actual working 
plans and drawings, and which are not chargeable to com- 
mission, to be paid for at our usual time rates for our- 
selves and assistants, with all out-of-pocket expenses. 
(2) Commission work we divide under two heads, viz. :— 
Surveyor’s Work.—Taking out quantities, printing bills of 
quantities and supplying one copy of the drawings to con- 
tractors. One per cent. on amount of accepted tenders. 
Engineer’s Work.—Preparing designs, plans, sections and 
working drawings, specifications, making periodical inspec- 
tions of the works in progress, examining, monthly, all 
statements of work done, made out by the resident engi- 
neer in charge, and certifying for payments on account 
and final. Five per cent. on the actual cost of all the 
works. Resident engineer, his assistants and inspectors, to 
be appointed by us and to be paid by the Corporation.” 
The 5 per cent. commission, it will be seen, is exclusive of 
many charges which correspond with those that would be 
supposed to be included in an architect’s commission. 
Civil engineers are realising that expenses are increasing, 
and they are justified in making larger demands for their 
work. 


WHEREVER sailors congregate there are sure to be 
sanitary defects. There seems to exist a belief that any- 
thing will serve for them ; and as a ship was defined to bea 
prison with a chance of being drowned, seafaring men are 
supposed to be content on land with accommodation which 
prisoners would reject. A deputation on Tuesday waited 
on the Portsmouth Town Council to represent the con- 
dition of the Portsea Ward, and made statements which 
should not be ignored by any authority having charge of 
public health in this country. A great many of the houses 
have been closed, but as they are used to deposit garbage 
and filth there is no improvement in the sanitary condition 
of the borough. One street was described of which the 
average width is 7 feet, while in a part it is limited to 3 feet. 
Another street has a width of 15 feet. In the area which 
was brought “nder notice it was calculated that 109 houses 
and stores should be removed. It has been found from 
an examination of the police court records that at least 
go per cent. of the cases heard by the magistrates come 
from that limited district. The workmen in the dockyard 
have to go a mile or two in order to find a shelter. ‘All the 
Town Council could do was to refer the memorial to the 
health committee. But the deputation was reminded that 
there were other parts of the borough which were equally 
discreditable, and whenever a removal was effected it was 
necessary to pay six times the value of the property. 
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MASTERS OF ART: PAINTING.* 


T is easier to attain excellence in painting than in the 
other arts. This fact, which is almost self-evident, is 


demonstrated by the numbers of successful painters in | 


comparison with sculptors and architects. We have only 
to look around and we observe painters, women as well as 
men, who have gained reputation, although they are still 
young. The readiness with which a mastery of the art is 
acquired has its counterpart in the knowledge of admirers. 
A man who has seen a picture for the first time is able to 
express an opinion upon it. He must have more or less 
acquaintance with the objects shown or with those which 
to some degree resemble them. He can at least judge of 
the correctness of the representation. But it requires 
education before anyone can understand the principles 
exemplified in the production of a work of sculpture or of 
architecture. Hence it is that in all ages painting has been 
the most popular of arts, for it appeals to the uninstructed 
as well as to those who have a right to be considered as 
connoisseurs. 

This peculiarity has been exemplified in that part of 
the podium of the Albert Memorial which was assigned to 
painters. ‘There were so many artists of that class in all 
times, the four sides would hardly be sufficient for their 
representation. It was therefore necessary to make a selec- 
tion of a severe kind. The history of ancient art was 
ignored. There were able painters in Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, but space was not available to allow of the introduc- 
tion of any figure to recall them. The painter’s art might be 
supposed from the panelling to have had no existence until 
the thirteenth century. The figures chosen have, moreover, 
the effect of recalling artists connected with them. The 
three representatives of the English School make us wonder 
why so unique a genius as TURNER: could not find a place, 
especially as the presence of the Frenchman CLauDE calls 
for a rival landscapist. All such assemblies of artists as 
Mr. ARMSTEAD has brought ‘together are suggestive of 
Elysium, and seeing GAINSBOROUGH we must conclude he 
would be unhappy to be in any distinguished company of 
which VANDYKE was not a member. REMBRANDT was 
undoubtedly a great genius, but he cannot be said to possess 
the accepted characteristics of the’ Dutch School in a 
sufficient degree to stand for it without a companion. 
FRA ANGELICO reminds us of another Dominican, Fra 
BARTOLOMMEO, who was more closely related with mun- 
dane life. It is possible that much of the reputation of 
LEONARDO DA_ VINCI rests on works by his disciple 
Luint. JoHN BELiINi and Titian seem to be incomplete 
in the absence of GiorGIONE, and CARPACCIO was also an 
influence in Venice. Of the three Carracci, AGOSTINO 
was the ablest, yet he is invisible. In the French School 
there was some continuity between Poussin and painters 
like Davin, but the links were formed by such absentees as 
Le Sueur, Le Brun, Watteau and GrReuzE. The names 
we have mentioned are, however, only a few of those which 
had to be sacrificed through want of room. The sculptor 
is not to be blamed for their absence, for if all the painters 
whose pictures have survived and find a place in public 
galleries were to be presented within the stipulated limits, 
the relief would cease to have the qualities of a work of art. 

When describing the panels relating to architecture and 
sculpture we endeavoured to point out the difficulties 
besetting an artist who attempts to combine chronological 
succession with the ‘progress of the art. Mr. ARMSTEAD 
has skilfully devoted the central part of his relief to the 
Italian School, which unquestionably merits so much 
prominence. With that part, by following the figures from 
left to right we have a suggestion of the history of the 
School. Beginning with a seated figure of Crmapur at one 
end we pass on to the climax in RapHaet, who fills the 
throne, and then onwards to the relative decadence of the 
Carracci and the seated Correccio. There is a figure or 
two on the right more than on the left, but the space is 
equivalent on both sides of RAPHAEL. We have conse- 
quently that symmetry which is desirable in all works of 
art, and especially in sculpture. The seated figure of 
Rupens is balanced by another of Poussin, and the 


presidential robe of REYNoLDs at one extremity has a | 


* See Illustration. 


| counterpoise in the heavy cloak which enwraps the vale. 


tudinarian DELACROIXx. . 
The emancipation of painting from Byzantine fetters js 
generally ascribed to Cimapuz. He was not the earliest 
pioneer. Sculpture, by an adaptation of Classic forms, was 
likely to have suggested that a prescribed system of propot- 
tions, colours and expression was out of keeping wit 
nature. ANDREA TarFi may have been as serviceable a5 
CIMABUE, but his name is almost unknown. CriMmABug had 
not the courage to abandon himself to nature, but there 
can be no doubt he was an observer rather than a repeater 
of stereotyped expressions. If he failed to accomplish the 
revolution fully, he discovered an artist adapted to that pur- 
pose in the shepherd boy Giotro. Wecan hardly imagine 
GHIBERTI as being generous towards another artist, but 
he acknowledged that Giorto transformed art .rom bottom 
to top, and, as it were, translated it from Greek into Latin. 
Giotto abandoned Byzantine types not only in form but in 
costume. His success is suggested by the vast number of 
his imitators, who became known as the Guorrini, 
ORCAGNA went a step further, for he manifested the possi- 
bility of displaying a sense of force in action. He 
endeavoured to illustrate and, it may be, to compete with 
DaNnTE in exciting terror by the Zriamph of Death, the 
Judgment and flel/. Pictures were then mostly demanded 
for the adornment of churches, and those by Orcacna 
were supposed to supplement sermons ; but the versions of 
Jater painters were not always satisfactory, for taey were 
deprived of his xazvede. 1 
In the next group Fra ANGELICO is seen. He belonged 
to an Order that strove to strike terror into the souls of 
sinners by the sight of the severest punishments. But 
Brother Joun of Fiesole must have had a disposition 
which shrank from such an exercise of power, and indeed 
he seemed to live in Paradise rather than in Foligno, 
Florence or Rome. His figures are not of this earth, but 
he used earthy materials in his colours in a manner which 
time has respected. If St. Luke the evangelist was, as 
RosseEtTI said, the first who taught art to foldats hands and 
pray, Fra ANGELICO was one of the men who seemed to 
have inherited the spirit of the evangelist. GHIRLANDAJO 
was, like BoTTICELLI, the pupil of a goldsmith. His name 
is said to have been derived from a piece of jewellery he 
invented in the form of a garland. Vasarr tells us 
he was not only the first frescoist of his time, but 
the delight of the Florentines. He must have possessed 
marvellous productivity, for one of his regrets was that 
instead of being employed in painting church walls he had 
not been commissioned to cover the entire walls of 
Florence with historical paintings. He was probably the 
earliest of the Renaissance artists to go to nature for the 
materials of a landscape background. About Masaccio’s 
greatness ‘there can be no question, for the giant who 
stands next him honoured him by a testimony which all 
ages are likely to respéct. “After the time of GioTTo,” 
says Da ViNcI, “the art of painting declined again, because 
everyone imitated the pictures that were already done. 
Thus it went on until Tomaso of Florence, nicknamed 
Masaccio, showed by his perfect works how those who 
take for their standard anyone but nature—the mistress of 
all masters—weary themselves in vain.” It should be 
remembered that Masaccio died at the age of twenty- 
seven and that his life was a struggle for bread. Yet in 
spite of his condition painting owed much to him. He 
went beyond his master, MAsoLIno, in the display of the 
nude, and he was the first apparently to look on time as 
the Everlasting Now, for disregarding all imputations of 
anachronism, he represented Scriptural scenes as if they 
took place a few months before in Florence. Ps 


Who can say anything new about LEONARDO, RAPHAEL 
or ANGELO? As a painter, the greatest of the three would 
have been Da Vincl, if nature had not handicapped him 
with a morbid fastidiousness which deprived him of all 
satisfaction in his own work. What he must have suffered 
no pen can describe. He set himself tasks which even he 
could never accomplish, and we suppose there was not one 
of his works which corresponded with his intention in 
commencing it. RAPHAEL’s receptivity is perhaps his most 
wonderful characteristic. He seemed to require a pre- 
cedent for every one of his forms. When he says that his 
Galatea was derived from an ideal in his own mind, he gave 
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a revelation of the system he followed in the majority of 
his works. He could utilise and surpass every painter’s 
style he came in contact with. It thus happens that by 
some critics he is considered seraphic, and by others the 
reverse. There is so much of a Greek character in certain 
of his paintings, it has been assumed that he must have had 
an agent in Athens who made elaborate drawings of the 
Parthenon sculpture for his use. It has even been 
insinuated the ornament found in the Baths of Titus was 
destroyed by his command in order that his indebtedness to it 
might remain unknown. All that has been recorded simply 
means that he was a many-sided man in all that relates to 
art, and that he possessed a confidence in his own powers 
6f assimilation which nothing could daunt. As a conse- 
quence of what was said by the first President of the Royal 
Academy, it seems to be incumbent on every Englishman 
to be as reverential to MicHEL ANGELO as if we owed to 
him the Magna Charta of art. His works may express 
strength, terror, anatomical knowledge and many other 
ualities, but they do not affect us in the same way as 
Retires by inferior painters of the Italian School. He was 
indifferent to colour, and without it painting loses what is 
most essential to its success. He was discontented and 
unhappy, for, like Faust, he could say to himself :— 


From living nature thou hast fled 
To dwell ’mong fragments of the dead, 
And for the lovely scenes which Heaven 
Hath made man for, to man hath given, 

’ Hath chosen to pore o’er mouldering bones 
Of brute and human skeletons. 


t . 


. 


» It is easy to understand how a man like MICHEL 
ANGELO would condemn: TiTIAN and the Venetians because 
they were not better draughtsmen, or, in other words, had 
shown more acquaintance with the skeleton. T1r1an’s defence 
i$ unrecorded, but Mr. ARMSTEAD suggests by the glaring 
look of the great Venetian and the restraining action of his 
master, GIOVANNI BELLINI, that one could be given which 
could sting the Florentine’s pride. What critic would 
venture before one of T1TIAN’s masterpieces to suggest there 
was any shortcoming of the muscles? For physiology 
we can go to marble, bronze or clay figures, but colour is 
the life and soul of a painting. ‘That quality Titian has 
given us, and consequently there is more enjoyment before 
one of his canvases in the National Gallery—without going 
further—than if we spent a season before works resembling 
the three by MicHeL ANGELO which are in the same build- 
ing. MicHEL ANGELO is unapproachable in some things, 
but it is only cant and affectation which would make him 
supreme in all branches of art. With no man is he so 
little able to compete as with Titian. GIOVANNI BELLINI 
has a claim to immortality from being the master of ‘TITIAN, 
although probably it was the influence of GiorGIONE and 
the “ floating knowledge” of the aée/ier which were the 
true influences on the pupil. But the portrait of Zovedane, 
the Doge, in the National Gallery, is by itself enough to 
Suggest his power in painting. MANTEGNA was not by 
birth.a Venetian, although he was connected by marriage 
with Jacopo Bettini. He was a great artist, and one of 
the first to endeavour to be archzologically true in his 
Classic scenes, but he is out of place in the company of 
TITIAN, VERONESE and TinToreETTo. The pageants of the 
Venetian painters do not reveal any indebtedness to the 
Paduan master. 

- The Carracci were introduced to students in the early 
days of the Academy by the discourses of REYNOLDs. 
In theory it may sound well to take a hint from the cookery 
books, and recommend everyone who wishes to become a 
good painter to combine ‘“‘the design of Rome, Venetian 
action and Venetian management of shade, the dignified 
colour of Lombardy; the terrible manner of MicHEL 
ANGELO, TiTIANn’s truth and nature, the sovereign purity of 
-ORREGGIO’S style and the just symmetry of a RAPHAEL ; 
the. decorum and well-grounded study of TisaLp1, the 
invention of the learned Primaticcio and a little of 
PARMIGIANO’s grace,” as if a painting were a pudding. But 
in art what is desired is individuality, and REyNoLDs in his 
Own practice was not an eclectic. The influence of the 
CarRAcci was not beneficial. CoRREGGIO never posed asa 
teacher, but his paintings, with their exaggerated fore- 
Shortening, were so. much admired, they became more 


= 


dangerous than any lectures. Mr. ARMsSYrEAD evidently 
accepts the legend of the painter’s ill-treatment, for he re- 
presents him as prematurely aged. 

VELASQUEZ is now the most prized of Spanish painters. 
But when the French cleared Spain of masterpieces in 
the Peninsular War they declined to encumber them- 
selves with his works. The reasons are not difficult to 
discover. The majority of his paintings were portraits, 
and the subjects were not beautiful, for WELASQUEZ 
could not flatter. It was not anticipated that realism 
was destined to have its turn, and the Spaniard was: to 
become its expounder. One of the first painters to 
recognise the worth of VELASQUEZ was REYNOLDS, who 
said, ‘‘ What we all do with labour he does with ease.” 
Sixty years ago his qualities were assessed by RICHARD 
Forp as follows:—‘“‘In things mortal and touching man 
VELASQUEZ was more than mortal; he is perfect throughout, 
whether painting high or low, rich or poor, young or old, 
human, animal or natural objects. His dogs are equal to 
SNYDERS’S; his chargers to RUBENS’s—they know their rider. 
When VELASQUEZz descended from heroes his beggars and 
urchins rivalled Muritto: no TENIERS or HOGARTH ever 
came up to the waggish wassail of his drunkards. He is 
by far the first landscape-painter of Spain; his scenes are 
full of local colour, freshness and daylight, whether ver- 
durous court-like avenues or wild rocky solitudes: his 
historical pictures are pearls of great price; never were 
knights and soldiers so painted as in his Surrender of 
Breda.” 

MuvRIZLO is now in less favour than his friend, but the 
home-keeping painter who could produce beggar-boys and 
glorified saints with equal facility, and whose works are 
remarkable for harmony of colour, animation, truth to 
nature and a homely feeling can never be entirely 
neglected. 

NicHoLas Poussin can always be taken as an example 
by French students in Rome. With so much sculpture 
around him his impressible nature compelled him to 
believe that what was desirable was to impart to pictures 
some of the qualities found in bas-reliefs. It requires 
a knowledge of the art of the seventeenth century 
in order to appreciate his aims. Then it would be 
perceived that few painters were inspired by _loftier 
motives. CLAUDE was one of his friends. His 
landscapes were always admired by English amateurs, 
and it cannot be said that in the competition between his 
works and those of TuRNER the Lorraine painter is con- 
sidered to have been defeated. CxLaupeE died in 1682 
and Jacques Louis Davip was not born until 1748. 
There was accordingly an interval between the two to which 
we have already alluded. Davip’s Classic paintings have 
been much abused, and they certainly are colder and 
stiffer than those of Poussin. But some of his portraits 
are remarkable for their realism. He helped in leading 
the Revolution onwards to Imperialism, and he deserved 
the recognition which NapoLeon gave him. But on the 
Restoration he was forced into exile, and he died in Brussels 
in 1825. The Baron GERARD was one of Davin’s pupils. 
At the time of the Revolution Davip saved him from 
the guillotine. He gained success as a portrait-painter, 
and, unlike his master, the Restoration brought him 
a peerage. There are some of his paintings in the 
Louvre and at Versailles. In the history of French art he 
holds an inferior position if compared with GERICAULT’S, who 
lived for only thirty-three years, and yet in that time pro- 
duced striking works. By accident he discovered his power 
as an animal painter, and he came to England in order to 
study horses of different types. But it was his Raft of 
the * Medusa” which gave the coup de grace to French 
classicism. It may be said to have originated the modern 
School. Eucine DEtacrorx posed as one of the models 
of the crew, and the scene was in keeping with his own 
pessimism. He was also the successor of GERICAULT as 
the head of the mutineers against Academicism. He was 
partial to gloomy and tragic scenes, but he was one of the 
Frenchmen who preferred SHAKESPEARE to their own 
Classic dramatists, and his illustrations of ‘ Hamlet” 
show an earnest desire to pluck out the heart of the 
mystery. 

If we turn now to the left side of the panel we meet 
with representatives of the Northern Schools. Master 
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STEPHEN is assumed to have been the second chief of the 
Cologne School, and was probably the pupil of his pre- 
decessor, Master WiLLIAM. There are some altar-pieces 
ascribed to him, among others the renowned painting of the 
Madonna and Child in Coiogne Cathedral, which is supposed 
to date from 1410. Whether there was any connection 
between the School and the VAN Eycks is uncertain, but the 
belief is sufficient to warrant the friendly action shown in the 
relief. DURER was separated from the brothers by nearly 
a century. 
display any Southern power. 
as an English artist. Hrnry VIII. said he could make 
seven peers Out of seven peasants, but not one HoLpeEIn. 
English character was never more truly revealed than in his 


drawings. . Wife and children and an increase of salary 
failed to attract him back to Basle. He preferred English 
freedom. He died somewhere in London, and was butied 


in the church of St. Catherine Cree. Rusens also 
benefited by residing in England, and in the Record Office 
are many documents relating to him. REMBRANDT was no 
traveller, or we might have had a visit from him, and he 
would not have fared worse than Hotpern, RUBENS, 
VANDYKE and many other alien painters. 

Foreigners must allow that Englishmen have not 
monopolised a large part of the podium. In that way the 
work differs from foreign examples in which artists are brought 
together. HoGarru is the type of the English artist who 
can manage to dispense with Old Masters, Gains- 
BOROUGH’S indebtedness to them was limited, REYNOLDS 
perhaps overrated his obligation, and was more grateful 
than was necessary. 


GERMAN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 
N the contrast between the ancient and the Baconian 
philosophy which Macautay drew it was pointed: out 
that the former “could not condescend to the humble 
office of ministering to the comfort of human beings.” It 
was considered an affront to mention the principle of the 
arch and the use of metals as among the. blessings. of 
philosophy, for the true philosopher does not care. whether 
he has an arched roof or any roof. According to SENECA, 
the invention of transparent windows or of pipes for heating 
buildings was no more than drudgery for the lowest slaves, 
and “he labours to clear Democritus from the disgraceful 
imputation of having made the first arch.” We must not 
presume that such notions came to an end with the Dark 
Ages. They still survive in our universities. As late as 
Friday the Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford 
informed an assembly at the Royal Institution that all who 
attempted to apply science to ordinary use were suffering 
from “vulgarity of mind.” Anyone who is acquainted 
with the views which are current not only in Oxford but in 
the majority of European universities would not be sur- 
prised at the words. Outside college circles where certain 
bocks are supposed to be mirrors of life as it should be 
followed, there is believed to be a region of barbarism. 
With such authorities what chance is there for obtaining that 
technical education on which our existence as a nation 
may be said to depend ? 

In Germany there was similar scorn of all knowledge 
but that which makes of every old-fashioned college “a 
little academe still and contemplative.” But there is a 
resolute ruler who can realise that what served for in- 
struction in Athens and Rome does not correspond with 
the needs of our time. The Emperor believes there 
should be Doctors of Engineering as well as Doctors of 
Philosophy, and, regardless of antiquated privileges, he has 
given the right of conferring the degrees to the Berlin 
Technical High School, and in that way puts the institution 
on a level with the old classical universities. The director 
of the High School is also to havea title corresponding 
with the “ Rector Magnificus” of a university, All this to 
busy men may seem to be only a childish settlement of a 
difficulty, but they can hardly realise how much depends on 
titles in all universities. Not only in Prussia, but the other 
German States, an educational revolution is in course of 
accomplishment. Indeed, there is now a misgiving of the 
universities having to hold a secondary position, for the 
success of technical education can be measured by the new 


He travelled in Italy, but his paintings do not | 
HOoLseEIN. might be claimed | 


| position acquired by Germany. Once it was supposed the 


Germans, by means of their university training, had 
obtained dominion of the abstract alone. GOETHE 
describes the shortsighted, pale, flat-chested students of his 
time as over head and ears in the Idea, and as having no. 
interest in anything but the remotest problems of specula- 
tion. Now their successors are in the front rank of practical 
affairs, and it is the endeavour of the men of other nations 
to keep in line with them. Their chemical industries alone 
bring in about 50,000,000/, a year, and this large sum is 
“considered as the interest accruing from the capital in- 
vested by the German States in chemical instruction.” 

At such a time as the present, when what is called 
technical education is in a chaotic condition in this country 
—for it consists in the creation of appointments rather than 
in the development of a system of training—it is an advan- 
tage to have a description of what is in progress in 
Germany. It will be found in a report by Dr. FREDERICK 
Ross, the British consul at Stuttgart. It shows in the first 
place that vested interests have to give way to the public 
good. For example, agriculture was at one time supposed 
to be the staple industry of the country. By, means of it a 
race of proprietors well adapted to be officers in the army, 
and another with hardy frames, born to subjection and 
therefore fit for soldiers, were preserved. In 1871, after the 
war with France was over, 60 per cent. of the inhabitants 
were engaged in agriculture. A new policy was adopted. 
By 1900 the population had increased 50 per cent., but the 
percentage for agriculture had fallen to 35 per cent., while 
industries and trade employed 65 per cent. of the people. 
Between 1880 and 1895 there was an increase of 17°8 per 
cent., but the gain to agriculture was no more than o*7 fer 
cent. So remarkable a diversion of human power is com- 
parable to some of the great strategical movements which 
occurred in the late wars of Germany, and through which 
armies were as easily moved in new directions as any com- 
pany of infantry. 

There is in truth an analogy between the modern 
industrial competition of the Germans and their military 
method. To impart the utmost efficiency to the people 
engaged in trades is the object to which school -education. 
is now being directed; to provide captains of industry is. 
the work of the technical high schools. All are subjected 
to the various min‘sters of education. The first necessity 
is to provide qualified teachers. They are not paid ex- 
travagant salaries. There may be differences here and 
there, but at Stuttgart an ordinary professor has a salary of 
200/. to 300/. paid by the State. He occupies sixth rank 
amongst State officials, and is pensioned after service by the 
State according to the following scale:—After ten years’ ser- 
vice, 40 per cent.; after twenty years, 60 per cent.; after forty 
years, go per cent. of the total salary drawn during service. 
Then there are extraordinary professors, lecturers, private 
lecturers and assistants. The Berlin School, for instance, 
has thirty-six professors, besides directors of testing depart- 
ments, assistants, clerks and servants. 

It would take us. into too much detail if we were to 
describe the extent of the various courses. It may, how- 
ever, be stated that in the majority of schools a course in. 
architecture, civil engineering or mechanical engineering 
occupies at least four years. There is a good deal of simi- 
larity between most of them. A mining engineer or 
electrical engineer, as well as a civil engineer, will have to 
learn the principles of building, and the same subject is 
included as parts of courses of metallurgy. The following - 
programme of the department of architecture will suggest 
the extent of the instruction:— : 


re 


First Year.—For students from real-gymnasium and upper 
real school:—Technical mechanics, light and shade illumina- 
tion, perspective, mineralogy and geology, elements of archi- 
tecture, building construction, freehand drawing, drawing of © 
ornament, history of art. For students from classical gym-— 
nasium:—Analysis, trigonometry, differential and integral 
calculus, practical geometry, analytical geometry, experimental - 
physics, experimental chemistry, freehand drawing, building — 
construction, history of art Second Year.—Practical geometry, 
geological excursions, advanced building construction, history 
of architecture, architecture, plan drawing, applied perspective, 
freehand drawing, drawing of ornament, styles of ornament. 
Third Vear.—Architecture, history of building, architecture of 
Middle Ages, plan drawing. estimates, materials, freehand 
drawing, forms of orname:t modelling, decorative design. 
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Term VII. (half of fourth year).—History of building, archi- 

tecture of Middle Ages, plan drawing, water-colour drawing, 
modelling, decorative design, machinery, elements of physics, 
political economy. 


A student, if he has time, can attend lectures in the 
general departments of the school. Thus, at Stuttgart the 
supplementary subjects are German literature, pedagogic 
methods, elocution, French, German, English and Italian, 
history of art, history of civilisation, philosophy, zsthetics, 
geography. There is some elasticity recognised in following 
out the system, and the normal plan of instruction can be 
modified to suit individual requirements or qualifications. 
Tt is expected that the students have acquired the best kind 
of preliminary knowledge by some experience of practical 
work. In mechanical and electrical engineering there must 
be at least a year spent in workshops before joining the 
classes. Students of civil engineering and architecture are 
also required to undergo a period of practical work before 
commencing their studies in the technical school, but the 
time exacted is less than for mechanical and electrical 
engineering. 

The fees are fixed sufficiently low to allow a great 
many students who are not wealthy to take advantage of the 
courses. Dr. RosE says it may be assumed that they range 
from 12/.to 16/. annually for lectures on practical work, 
and seldom exceed the upper limit. The Berlin fees are 
considered to be rather higher than elsewhere, and they 
may be judged from the following statement :— 


Lectures: 4s. per term for each lecture of an hour per 
aveek. Thus five lectures of one hour per week cost 1/. per 
term; eight of one hour per week cost 1/. 125. per term, and so 
forth. The Berlin fees for the organic, inorganic, technical, 
‘metallurgical and electro-chemical laboratories are somewhat 
higher than at other schools, namely, 4/ 5s. per term, electro- 
technical laboratory 2/7. ios. The engineering laboratories cost 
Jess, and the physical and remaining laboratories and practical 
work from Ios. to 17. Ics. per term. Students engaged in 
laboratory work during the whole day seldom attend more 
than one or tww lectures on different days of the week. Not 
‘fully qualified students pay higher fees. Entrance fee, 1/. Ics.; 
examination fees, 2/.and 37. Degree of doctor of engineering, 
about 12/. 


It would be impossible with fees so low to make the 
schools self-supporting. The Governments of the various 
States, therefore, have to meet annual deficits. Thus 
in Dantzic, when the school is complete, it is proposed 
to contribute 18,500/. a year. Berlin in 1899 received 
33,0752. from the State, Hanover 15,0947, Aix 16,5812, 
The building in Berlin cost 485,000/, one at Hanover 
79,000/,, and one at Aix 137,500/. It is of course to be 
understood that the above expenditure relates to the tech- 
nical high schocls alone, of which nine now exist, and is 
altogether independent of the large amounts devoted to 
technical education in other forms. In 1902 there were 
14,986 students attending these schools. No less than 
2,489 were foreigners. In the department of architecture 
in the nine schools 2,462 students attended, in civil 
engineering 2,€72, and in mechanival engineering 5,830. 
Among the foreign States who take advantage of the 
teaching Russia is most prominent. In Berlin, by the last 
return, there were 126 Russian students, 152 in Darm- 
stadt, 16 in Hanover, and 53 in Brunswick. Austria- 
Hungary stands in the second place. Dr. Roser estimates 
the entire expenditure of a student at from go/. to 100d, 
per annum, the amount being divided among the following 
items:—Lectures, 5/. 105.; laboratory work, 9/. tos.; books, 
2/,; board and lodgings, 60/.; miscellaneous, 20/. 

As each student costs the State about 12/. a year, there 
has been some discussion on the subject of foreign students. 
In 1900 they cost Germany 24,204/, Besides, they increase 
the duties of the professors, and what is done ends in 
creating a large number of competitors thoroughly familiar 
with German methods. On the other hand, it is considered 
that in that way new markets for German industries may 
be opened. It is not, however, the high schools alone 
which are sought by strangers. In 1902 there were in 
German technical institutions no less than 6,14 5 foreigners, or 
nearly to per cent. of the total number. 

_ Whatever some discontented people may say, it is never 
likely that any German Government will prohibit the admis- 
sion of foreigners to their schools. The least objection would 


be a confession of fear. It would also be a departure from 
one of the grand traditions of civilisation. In Athens 
Strangers were welcome, and when the Medieval 
universities were established they were supposed to realise 
their title by teaching all subjects to people who came from 
all parts. The Germans are too proud of their own intel- 
lectual strength to be afraid of competition in classrooms. 
English students should attend in far larger numbers. 
According to the last return there were only 8 in Berlin, 
6 in Darmstadt, 1 in Hanover and 1 in Brunswick. 
They have the strongest interest for mastering the 
German system, and they labour under the disadvantage 
of having no technical institutions which will bear com- 
parison with those of Germany. The course of training is 
no doubt more rigorous than that. practised in England, 
but, on the other hand, an efficiency can be attained which 
is remarkable. 


WATER SUPPLIES FROM DEEP WELLS. 


By F. J. WARDEN-STEVENS, A.M.I.M.E., &c. 
(Consulting Engineer.) 


HE supply of pure water requires most careful con- 
sideration for the purposes of fulfilling the demand 
of country estates, villages, public institutions, schools, &c, 
also for manufacturing purposes, and more particularly 
where a large town’s supply is not available or where con- 
siderable quantities are necessary. The considerations 
affecting this question are of the utmost consequence to 
owners and officials concerned. 

There are cases where a general supply from a river or 
stream may be reliable from the point of view of purity, 
but it must be borne in mind that in such a case the intake 
should be.at a position above which there are practically 
no habitations. It is to be regretted that sewage is 
frequently deposited in a river or stream and often in an 
unpurified state, although it is a fairly ascertained fact that 
organic impurities cannot be destroyed except by the appli- 
cation of heat or by the addition of chemicals. 

Usually in this country the varying amount of water 
available from a river or stream, and the liability to flood 
or drought, renders it necessary to provide a large storage 
capacity to insure a sufficient supply over those periods 
when the full quantity of water is not allowed to be drawn. 
Again, filter beds are necessary for removing the suspended 
matter and bacteria inall cases where water is taken from a 
river. It is also necessary for the intake to be so arranged 
that the water is free from floating matter—that is, it must 
face down the stream. 

It is, however, the intention to refer here more par- 
ticularly to deep wells rather than rivers or streams, as the 
latter are open to objection in most instances, and in any 
case are not very suitable for the supply of an estate, 
institution or village. 

It is a question if sufficient purity is insured with ordi- 
nary or shallow wells; the supply should be obtained from 
a strata which is protected from the percolation of surface 
water or where such surface water cannot be contaminated, 
and preferably where the source of the water is at a con- 
siderable distance from the well and has to pass through a 
porous stratum. As anexample of this latter instance the 
strata known as the London basin may be considered. In 
this case all surface water, including that from the Thames, 
is above the London blue clay, and below this stratum of 
clay, chalk is found. The water in this chalk is naturally 
supplied from the districts outside the outcrop of the clay, 
which may be taken to be the chalk hills north and south 
of the lower Thames Valley. The rainfall here soaks into 
the chalk, and finds its way to the whole of the chalk strata 
under London. Fortunately the hilly districts, where the 
chalk appears on the surface, are sparsely populated, and 
the water passes a considerable distance before it reaches 
London. It is therefore aerated and partially filtered 
during its progress, and in consequence is fairly pure and 
quite suitable for domestic use. London is thus satis- 
factorily situated with regard to a source of pure deep well 
water supply, free from serious risk of contamination. The 
same cannot, however, be said of the river supplies obtained 
from the Thames and the Lea, as these rivers receive the 
sewage of many towns above London. 
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into the water-bearing stratum. Of course, if the supply is 


There are of course places where deep wells are an 
impossikility, and when a town is built on the granite there 
is little hope of a deep well proving successful. It is in the 
deposited strata such as sand, clay, chalk, &c., that success 
with a deep well may be anticipated. There are, however, 
very few places where the under strata do not contain water, 
and these situations may be decided upon by reference to 
the geological formation of the district. It is far safer to 
trust to this guice than to water diviners. 

It is, as before referred to, advisable to seal out from a 
well all water the source of which is in the vicinity of a 
town. An expert can most generally advise by reference 
to the geological and physical formation of, say, twenty 
miles radius of the district whether a good supply can be 
met with and at what depth, but the conditions cannot be 
here discussed in detail because they vary so greatly. 

Referring to the general order of the strata, the follow- 
ing may be stated :—In the upper formation above the 
chalk (where this is found) are the alternate layers of gravel, 
sand and clay. In these are the surface waters, which, 
speaking generally, are impure except when below several 
beds of clay. The chalk usually contains a very large 
quantity of water, as also does the green sand underlying 
it. The reason for this is its porous structure and the fact 
that it is always on a bed of clay which retains the water. 
Underlying this stratum of clay is found ironstone, sand- 
stone and hardstone, such as Portland stone. This must 
be pierced before further water-bearing strata are reached, 
when chalky sands and clays are met with containing 
quantities of water. ~ Again, below the clay is found lime- 
stone, marble and freestone, also intermixed with clay 
seams, where water is plentiful if the boring is continued to 
a clay seam but not through’ it. The lias limestone beds 
also contain supplies of water, below which again are found 
the sandstones, consisting of layers of clay, gypsum, rock 
salt, limestone, &c. After this the coal measures are met 
with, and underlying them clay, shells, ironstone, grit, 
magnesite and other stratified rocks, where great quantities 
of water are found. ‘The old red sandstone underlies these, 
and as it is stratified and traversed by impervious seams, 
there is an ample water supply retained in the strata. Yet 
again lower, limestones are found with layers of sandstone; 
then come the slate, mica and dark limestones, which are 
all water-bearing, and these rest. on the Plutonic rocks, 
such as granite, which are not water-bearing, except where 
there are fissures. Of course, all these strata do not occur 
at any one place, but when they exist they are in this order, 
excepting for volcanic upheavals. Usually the upper layers 
are missing—that is where, say, Portland stone is on the 
surface, none of the strata mentioned previously need be 
looked for. 

It is a matter of satisfaction that the methods of boring 
deep wells have .been so improved and the cost reduced 
that a trial boring of reasonable depth can be made at 
comparatively slight cost and with rapidity, at once settling 
the question of the actual strata. It should be here men- 
tioned that, owing to the dipping of the strata, the level of 
water may, of course, be very much higher than the point 
of entry into the water-bearing stratum, due to the relative 
level of the stratum at the point of boring and at the points 
where it receives its supply. In the London basin, for 
instance, near the centre the chalk is met with at, say, 
150 feet, yet the water rises in a deep well to within about 
30 feet of the surface. The usual conception of an 
“Cartesian well” is where the water actually rises above 
ground level. Such artesian wells are very seldom met 
with in practice, and it is perhaps best: that this is the case, 
as a large amount of waste is usually permitted when an 
overflowing supply is available. It may be of interest to 
refer here to the methods of well construction which have 
been adopted. 

The original method was the dug well of various depths, 
lined originally with brick and latterly with iron cylinders. 
This method is still carried out to an extent with wells of 
large diameter, and where the upper strata are fairly easy 
to work in. In other cases it is usual to dig within a few 
feet of the water-level, keeping the well dry, so that the 
pumps may be placed within the ordinary suction limits 
and still be accessible. The well is then usually continued 
‘by boring into the water-bearing strata. The dug well 
proper, however, has no such extension, and reaches direct 


plentiful there is considerable difficulty in digging the last 
few feet, but if a large pump is used to keep the bottom 


dry (a pump of double the capacity to that which will — 
afterwards be used) the well may be sunk to as lowa point 


as wili ever be required. 


A brick lining is naturally quite 
unsuitable where impure water-bearing strata have to be 


passed through, and the use of large iron cylinders isa 


matter of great expense. 


The driven tube well is, perhaps, the simplest method 


of obtaining a water-supply. 
forated shoe are driven into the ground and passing 
through the upper strata to the water-bearing stratum, the 


Steel tubes fixed to a per- — 


> 


tube itself is used as the suction-pipe, and the water drawn 
through the perforations in the shoe or lower portion of — 


the tube. Where the water attains a level of, say, 20 to 


25 feet from the surface this method is quite convenient, 
also where the water is at a lower level if the surface 


excavation is through comparatively soft and dry ground, 


The driven tube well is, of course, practically impossible in 


rocky or other hard soils. 


The bored and tube-lined well is the form of deep-wel) — 


construction most generally adopted. 


In this system the 


boring is followed by a tube lining as the descent progresses. — 
The method of boring usual in this country is a combina- _ 


tion of rotation and percussion. 


Where the stratum is soft — 


the rotation.alone is sufficient with the weight of the rods — 


to carry the boring down. It is not here necessary to go 
into the details of boring, but it may be said that for large 


borings machines are used by which the rotation is kept — 
continuous by means of gearing, and the percussion is also 

produced automatically. With such machines, however, it 
is difficult to obtain the same degree of judgment as to the - 


strata being passed through as that obtainable by hand; this. 
involves an increased risk of broken rods and drills. — The 


difficulties met with in ordinary boring are chiefly due 


to broken drills in the bore, and many - ingenious 


tools have been devised for extracting them, being usually — 


various kinds of automatic grips. With very deep borings 
means have to be taken to reduce the weight of the rods 
coming on to the tool in the percussive action. This is 


usually accomplished (when more than, say, 500 feet long) 


by providing a telescopic joint in the rods, this joint being 
about 400 feet from the: tool. 


means the risk of breakage is minimised. Another source 
of trouble is unsoundness of joints in lining tubes; the very 
best are the cheapest in the end, asa split tube or socket may 
mean a large expenditure, or even the entire abandonment 
of the well. 


The weight acting on the — 
tool is thus limited to about 406 feet of rods, and by this 


A further cause of trouble is the difficulty of — 


making the sump tight where the boring ceases and merges — 


into it. It is usual to embed the end of the tube in a deep 


layer of concrete, but in some cases this does not suffice, — 
and the seal if once broken is very troublesome. Where 


there is a chance of surface water leaking through, 
it is advisable to have the -sump lined with 
iron cylinders, and the bottom made of cast-iron segments: 
bolted together and to the lining and the bore, and caulked 


with lead. The tubes are usually wrought-iron or mild — 


steel provided with flush sockets and threaded, the threads — 


being very carefully cut, and the ends faced so that they 
butt; this provides stronger work than if the thread is 
taper. 


In some cases the tubes are merely brazed and 
banded, but these are not suitable for wells of considerable 


depth. Owing to its superior lasting quality cast-iron 18 — 
preferable in sandy soils, where the weight alone pee 
almost sufficient to drive the tube, and where the tube is of 
large diameter. i: 


i 


In cases where very hard rocks have to be penetrated, 


machine boring, using special cutters, is resorted to, but 1! 
is a somewhat exceptional occurrence that such rocks exist 


between the surface and the water-bearing stratum, as the ic 
strata can hardly be covered by other than deposited beds, — 


such as clay, sandstone, gravel, flints, &c., all of which are 
comparatively easy to penetrate. As an illustration of 


the strata met with in the east of London the following 
particulars of a deep well may be of interest. These pat- 


ticulars relate to one of two deep wells constructed under 


the writer’s supervision in connection with an independent 
p 


water supply :—Made-up ground 5 feet, blue clay 2 feet, — 


black fen peat 2 feet, soft blue clay 5 feet, live grey sand 
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13 feet, hard ballast 3 feet, London blue clay 10 feet 
6 inches, large black pebbles and water 3 feet 6 inches, 
dark green sand 7 feet, mottled clay 6 feet, dark brown 
sand 5 feet, blue clay 2 feet, blue clay and shell 8 feet, 
hard shell bed 4 feet, congealed black pebbles 6 feet, green 
sand and small black pebbles 9 feet, dark green sand 3 feet, 
green sand and hard blue pebbles 11 feet, dark grey hard 
sand 9 feet, blowing grey sand 7 feet, hard grey sand 20 feet, 
grey chalk 30 feet, chalk and flints 65 feet, very hard chalk 
48 feet; the depth of the boring being 285 feet, and the 
internal diameter of the lining tubes 8} inches. The water 
rises to within 30 feet of the surface, and the suction of 
the pump is 120 feet from the surface. The pump plunger 
is 6 inches in diameter and has a stroke of 3 feet. The 
pump works at nineteen revolutions per minute, and lifts 
4,000 to 5,000 gallons per hour. 

The size of a deep well boring is a question which can 
only be discussed with certainty after consideration of the 
particular case, but where a stratum such as the chalk under 
London is being dealt with the output of a deep well is 
limited entirely: by the pumping capacity. If the pump 
barrel is to be lowered into the boring this is certainly the 
case. The boring must be made large enough to contain 
the pump necessary to raise the desired quantity of water, 
and there is a certainty that the boring, if carried down 
sufficiently into the chalk (say roo feet beyond the tube 
lining), will supply more water than the pump can lift. 
In connection with this question of the capacity of a 
boring, it is to be remembered that with a deep well there 
is always an uncertainty—that is, there are certain risks 
which must be taken, and unless great care is exercised 
and accurate local knowledge obtained, there is always a 
chance that, though water may be found, the quantity may 
be deficient ; and there is in some cases a risk that ad- 
joining owners may construct deep wells near by and so 
reduce the level that the supply falls off. In the event of 
a decreased supply due to this cause, it has often been 
found beneficial to explode a dynamite cartridge in the 
boring. 

The supply from such strata as chalk is almost always 
obtained not by direct percolation into the boring, but by 
collection from fissures cut by the boring. In this case 
the action of the explosion is to open these fissures, which 
thas the effect of increasing the supply. In some instances 
the supply falls off, due to the boring becoming choked 
with sand or chalk, and then of course the only remedy is 
to shell the sediment out. This is, however, not a difficult 
or very expensive matter. 

It is to be remembered that there are no special con- 
sents necessary in obtaining water from a deep well, not- 
withstanding the fact that the water level in other wells may 
‘be reduced. If, however, the source of supply to a stream 
Should be tapped by the well and water is pumped to such 
an extent from the well as to considerably reduce the water 
level of the stream, then it is probable that the owners of 
the well can be restrained from pumping to such an extent 
as to reduce the level of the stream below a certain limit. 

It is advisable to have a test made occasionally of the 
available supply from a deep well, say twice a year, in the 
summer and in the winter. Also an analysis of the water 
should be made at not less frequent intervals than six 
months. 

The consumption of water per person per day varies 
considerably, from as low as five to as much as fifty gallons 
or even more; it also varies, of course, according to the 
season of the year. About thirty gallons per day per person 
may be taken as a fair average of general requirements, but, 
‘of course, local considerations largely affect the demand. 
Besides the private or personal demand there must also be 
considered the demand for other purposes—steam raising, 
manufacturing purposes, flushing, Xc. 

In the area known as the London basin the cost of 
boring and lining a deep well, together with the provision 
of pumping gear, may be taken at from 2/. to 3/. per foot 
for, say, 300 feet boring into the chalk with 8-inch 
diameter tutes. The cost of boring is about from r1Z. per 
foot and the lining about 15,., while the pumping gear 
absorbs the balance. Taking everything into considera- 
tion, the whole cost of such a deep well with a 6-inch 
pump and all accessories, including the motive power, may 
be stated to be about 1,000/., but of course conditions 


must be considered in each case. Such a well should 
insure a supply of 4,000 gallons an hour, and motive 
power equivalent to about 1o horse-power must be pro- 
vided, 6 horse-power being used continuously when 
working, assuming 69 feet lift and 60 feet delivery. 
Allowing 1 horse-power to cost 1@., the cost of power for 
pumping is thus 14¢. per 1,000 gallons. It may be taken 
that where 4,000 gallons per hour will meet the demand 
working twelve hours a day, the consumption will be, say, 
174 million gallons in a year. In this case the cost of 
pumping will be about 110/._ A fair figure for interest and 
depreciation would be to per cent., that is, rood; 25/. 
should cover all ordinary repairs, and a further 252 tor 
labour, making 260/. in all, or just over 33a. per 1,000 
gallons. Ifa satisfactory water supply is not already avail- 
able at 4d. per 1,000 gallons, it should then more 
than repay the expense to adopt a deep well.. Smaller 
wells are, in proportion, move expensive in capital charges, 
and large wells are more favourable both as to working 
expenses and capital in proportion. Where a deep well 
supply has to be depended upon entirely two wells should 
be adopted, and in that case the cost would be about :— 
Pumping 110/, capital charges 1757, attendance and 
repairs 50/., making a total of 3357, and in this case the 
cost per 1,000 gallons is about 4$¢. under these conditions. 
It must be remembered, however, that if the demand for 
water rises to above an average of 12 hours working per 
day, the cost of the extra water is only about 2d. per 
1,000 gallons. Reliability can be assured as regards the 
pumping at little extra cost by duplication, but on the ques- 
tion of failure of the supply, of course this is to an extent 
beyond control. It is, however, well known that the supply 
if the level falls can be increased in some cases by use of 
dynamite, as mentioned, and by deepening the bore. The 
chance of pollution of the supply depends greatly upon the 
workmanship, but; unfortunately, not only on the particular 
well but on others in the neighbourhood. 


ST. STEPHEN’S, CAEN. 


O one ever doubted that in the nave of St. Stephen’s there 
were two Romanesque dates, that the clerestory had been 
recast, and that the vault was an addition to the work of 
William and Lanfranc. The question was whether there were 
three Romanesque dates. Some people, we need hardly say, 
think it almost as impossible that anything now standing 
should be the work of William as that it should be the work of 
Harold. We believe that this is part of the old “Saxon” con- 
fusion. William of Normandy was not indeed exactly a “ Saxon,” 
but thirty-eight years of his life was spent in “ the Saxon period,” 
and he had so much to do with “Saxons” in one way and 
another, that some portion of “ Saxon” incapacity for building 
might well have been communicated'to him. We were there- 
fore told at one time that there was really little or nothing 
of William’s work at St. Stephen’s, that if he and Lanfranc 
did contrive to put a few rough stones together they had all 
been casedand put out of sight, even before the late Romanesque 
additions, which nobody doubted to have been made towards 
the end of the twelfth century. M. Bouet, on the other hand, 
shows plainly enough that, except of course the choir, which 
was rebuilt on a larger scale in the thirteenth century, the 
church of William and Lanfranc is there still. There can be 
no doubt that of the three dates given for the consecration, 
1077 is the right one. The other two, in 1081 and 1086, mark, 
according to M. Bouet, the completion of the building by the 
addition of the western towers; towers were sometimes 
specially consecrated. “On pisan gere wes se stypel gehalgad 
eet Burh,” says the Worcester Chronicle, under the year 1059. 
The relation of these towers to the church is very remarkable. 
The towers were contemplated from the beginning, and their 
foundations were laid at the same time as the foundation of 
the nave, but they were not carried up till after the nave was 
finished.’ That is to say, the lowest part of their masonry is 
continuous with that of the nave, while a vertical seam separates 
the upper part. The towers are thus in a certain sense an 
addition, but an addition made only a very short time after the 
original building. There is no change in style; if there is any 
difference, the later work is rather the plainer of the two. Of 
course, in speaking of the towers, we mean only that part which 
can be reasonably assigned to the eleventh century, not the 
upper stages, which were clearly added when the clerestory and 
vault were made, still less the spires, the types of so many 
others in Caen and its neighbourhood, which are later still, 
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Tue two buildings in. New York for the erection of 
which Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE will give a million of 
dollars will stand on sites on the north side of Thirty-ninth 
Street and south side of Fortieth Street, west of Fifth 
Avenue. The Societies to occupy them. are the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Enginéers, the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
The Engineers’ Club will also find a habitation in one of 
the buildings. The arrangements are to be settled by a 
joint committee representing the different Societies. On 
the planning a resolution has been passed as follows:— 
‘Said joint committee shall, by the affirmative vote of at 
least two-thirds of all the members thereof, select and 
employ an architect to prepare the plans and specifications 
for the building to be erected on the sité on Thirty-ninth 
Street and for the club building to be erected on the site on 
Fortieth Street; and shall also obtain proposals for the 
erection of both of such buildings; and shall have power 
to make and enter into such contract or contracts as. shall 
be approved and authorised by the affirmative vote of at 
least two-thirds of all the members of said joint committee 
for the erection of both of such buildings; and’'shall have 
charge of the erection of both of such buildings.” It is 
satisfactory to know that no attempt is to be made to 
supersede architects by engineers. We may also assume 
that at present the intention is to obtain plans without 
employing the process of competition. 
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THE Emperor of GERMANY appears anxious to show his 
judgment in sculpture, especially when it is intended for 
public places. Already an avenue in the park of Berlin 
has been made to record the history of his race. Fort 
another open space in the neighbourhood he has decided 
to have groups of animals. representing German hunting in 
various ages. Professor'ScHaPer,has modelled a prehistoric 
buffalo hunt. Professor Brcas hasbeen assigned a boar- 
hunt. ‘There are also groups of fox-hiinting, hare-hunting, 


&c... The old..Jegend. of St.-Husert.is..to. be treated by: 


Professor von UEcuTRitz. “Phe figtifeés’ will be in bronze, 


which is-supposed to be best adapted'for that class.of work, | 


above -all-whén in a place like the Zoological. Garden; 


where there maysbé aigreat many mischievous youngsters. . 


The pedestals . will, however, be of stone. It is feared that 
German ‘sandstone will*be used; which is easily scratched 
and ‘injured. ‘What is preferred: is’ Italian, ‘Silesian or 
Bavarian. marble.“ It has béen proposéd to reduce’ the 


height of the, pedestals from'8 feet to 6 feet, but the altera- | 


tion, it is feared, will not.add to the dignity of the.groups. 
The Emperor is, however, more amenable. to argument 
than the majority of the officials. - 


Ir all counties resemble East Sussex the new educa- 
tional committees will have to face unanticipated ‘difficulties 
in dealing with the school buildings. From a report pre- 
pared by a:sub-committee it appears that out of 42 schools 
-“éxamined only four can be considered as in a good state, 

21 are moderately,,good and 17 are distinctly bad. The 
»Sub-committee-do.not-wish to excite alarm, and they pro- 
~ “pose to défer ‘action’ in “good” and “ moderately good” 
Schools, and for,:the: present to deal only with the “bad” 
huildings.. In almost s¢verys case ventilation and water 
supply are neglected.'; In East Sussex ‘there are r7o 


“sosehools, but time did not-allow of «the examination of mofe | 


than 42. It is not likely there will be much difference in 

the character of the other buildings. The explanation of 

the” neglect. ig to, bé-found ,in the desire to keep, down 

expense, and buildings are easily imagined by amateurs as 

able to exist without repairs. Inspectors also make recom- 
1 


‘ 7 ZA, er ee ea Sie 


"mendations | which [are 
_ Tealised’ without ‘a large ex 


penditure. On the new com- 


mittees an architect is #arely: found, although: the advice of. | 


one would often’ promote economy. 


oF ALTHOUGHAt is, ifficilffor.a wsitdr 46 “Pafis¥o avoid” 


Passy, which is among the suburbs of the city, yet few 
strangers are aware that: at. one time thé place:giinéd.con- 


siderable renown.for.its mineral.waters, There were several. |... 


sources, but one* belonging“to the-Abbé* Le R'aco18 was’! 


declared by the Faculty of Medicine to have special 
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| inhabitants. 


to those in English. 


practicable, ‘or'-could not: be: 


| quahties.. J. J. Rousseau went there in-the hope ofa 


cure, but without success. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was also. 
a resident during the time he was Ambassador in Paris). 
The Friends of Parisian Monuments organised an excursion: 
to some of the sources afew days ago. The eighteenth- 
century buildings still exist. There is a small pavilion, & 
reading-room and a billiard-rcom. A few people continue 
to ‘believe in the springs. The visit was directed by 
M. CHARLES NorMAND, the architect, who has done much 
to make the nooks and. corners of Paris known to th 
Passy was at one period selected as a resi 
dence by many writers, musicians and artists. Among 
them were the Abbé Prevost, the author of “Maton 
Lescaut;” ANDRE CHENTER, the poet, who was arrested 
there during the Revolution ; BERANGER, the song writer; 
Rossin1, the composer ; LAMARTINE, JULES JANIN, Paup 
Der Kock and others. eee), ee 


THE library of the Patent Office, which is open on most 
week-days to the public, is becoming very valuable to all 
who have an interest in technical studies. A series of 
handy catalogues is in preparation, the latest of which 
relates to “ Architecture and Building Construction.” Tp 
is a model of its class. Although of small size and costing 
only‘6d., it gives the full titles of over 3,000 volumes. The 
eontents are also classified, and the works are not confined 
Every architectural student will find 
it advantageous to possess a copy, although he may not be: 
a visitor to Southampton Buildings. cn 


THE variety of books which bear the name of Mr 
PERcy FiTzGERALD on the title-page testify to his 
versatility. He has also shown some skill as an artist. 
Some years ago he modelled a pulpit for a church, which 
had an imposing effect. His latest effort is a memorial of 
the late'‘Cardinal Manninc, which can be seen on the left 
wall of the Catholic church in Maiden Lane. The’building 


is.very dark, but the work is visible on’ most days. ! The 


cardinal’s head was well adapted for representation, and 
there were few figure-painters in‘ London’ during his life 
who were without a photograph of it. Mr.’ FrrzGERALD* 
| has modelled it,in profile, and the gilt bronze does . justice! 
to it. It is about’ life-size: ‘There is a wreath around the 
head. Above is a cross, and below the cardinal’s seal. The 
slab is of red-veined. marble, witha border of black 
marble: Altogether the memorial is effective, and should’ 
have for a companion a similar memorial-of the cardinal’s! 
more learned, and in an artistic sense at least more able, 
predecessor, Sie} : Ok aa 


; SY. : fieait A 
As the American Institute of Architects has its central” 
- Offices in Washington, the members are justified in believing : 
that, the rights of .the profession against the Government 
will.be,asserted wheneyer..there is a-necessity. It would 
not be wise to enter.into a quarrel rashly, but it is supposed 
arrangements are .nearly,completed..for testing. the legality 
of some acts by officials against which architects are bound 
to: rebel... For . instance,. several Government buildings 
are, about to .be, erected which must necessarily cost 
large, sums. There is.a willingness on. the part of the 
authorities to obtain .designs and plans from archi- 
tects, but their co operation is expected to be limited 
to the. production.of drawings.. The realisation of the 
designs is:to be entrusted to agents of a. different class, 
often military engineers. , That .is, a. new arrangement, 
which does not appear to be warranted by the history of 
architecture in the States. Americans are envious to have 
their buildings admired, by, European travellers, but the 
proposed division of labour will not,give the qualities that 
"are necessary to’gain*praise. *It-is no excuse if a building 
| Should present perverted detail, to say the plan was. Pp: ne 
pared by an arehitect of reputation. . The true amateur 15” 
indifferent to.plans, and .would be- satisfied if one did nob 
exist,” so “long~as“thé actual “building can afford. him 
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THE ZIMBABWE RUINS. 

T is a satisfaction to feel assured that the control of the 
British South Africa Company will prevent any danger 
arising to the mysterious remains. which are found in their 
territory. All over Southern Rhodesia ruins of stone building's 
or enclosures are to be seen. Inthe beginning of the sixteenth 
century some of them were noticed by Portuguese travellers. 
There are various native traditions about their origin. The 
“most important are those of Zimbabwe. A special report on 
‘them has been prepared by Mr. F. P. Mennell, F.G.S., the 
‘curator of the Rhodesia Museum, Bulawayo, and we are 
indebted to the Company for a copy, from which the following 

extracts will be read with interest by all archeologists :— 
‘© The first authentic account of the ruins was that of Karl 
Mauch (1874), who visited them in 1871. After the occupation 
‘of the country by the British South Africa Company, general 
‘attention was attracted to them, and Mr. Theodore Bent in 
1890 made the first systematic excavations, which laid the 
foundations of our present knowledge of the ruins. The work 
which Mr. Hall is now carrying out on behalf of the British 
South Africa Company in removing débris and undergrowth 
has enabled meto gain a much better idea of the main ruins 
than has hitherto been possible for visitors. Previous excavators 
had little regard to those who might come after them, 
depositing their débris on the tops of walls, and in some cases 
completely concealing important features. Mr, Hall’s work 
has been more carefully executed, and it is to be hoped that 


the Government will make some permanent arrangement of a 


similar character to insure the. preservation of these unique 
structures, an archeological heritage such as no other part of 
the British Empire can boast. 

_. The ruins themselves are situated somewhat south-east of 
the intersection of the 2oth parallel of south latitude and the 
3Ist meridian east of Greenwich They are about 16 miles 
from the town of Victoria and 230 from Sofala, which is due 
east and the nearest point on the coast. 
splendidly situated for purposes of defence. Those on the hill 
are practically impregnable and have been much strengthened 


artificially. ‘They, overlook an immense stretch of country, and | 


care has been taken to erect what are evidently small forts on 
every eminence around, whilst chains of forts at intervals of 
Io miles or so have been traced in many directions, and 
obviously served for the protection of the roads. The country 
around is very fertile, and it is probable that the unhealthy 
swamps to the south were rendered innocuous by drainage, as 
could easily be done at the present time. It is curious that 
though gold mining seems to have been the main object of the 
“ancients” and many gold ornaments have been found in the 


ruins, there are no old workings within a radius of about, 


20 miles. It is true that the buildings are on granite, but the 
metamorphic rocks of the gold belt approach within a few 
miles. 

Zimbabwe is, of course, a native name, and according to 
several gentlemen who are well acquainted with the native 
language, it is derived from “zimba,” a place, and “‘ibgwe,” 
plural ‘“‘mabgwe,” a stone, so that it would mean place or 
building of stones.- Others have suggested that it means place 
of the king, which would accord well with the idea that it was 
given to the residence of the Monomotopa, once the paramount 
chief of the country, to which his name was even applied by 
the Portuguese. They inform us that any place where the 
Monomotopa had his court was called Zimbabwe, while on the 
other hand they state that his kraal was a marvellous building 
of stones, ascribed by natives to the devil, as it was quite 
beyond their power to build. 

The kopje on which one group of ruins is situated occupies 
a most commanding position. The north-east side is quite 
imaccessible, and from each end of the smooth face of rock 
which protects it a wall extends, which must originally have 
enclosed the main group of ruins on the plain and have been 
between two and three miles in circumference. The great 
care taken on the hill in strengthening an already almost 
inaccessible position seems to show that the builders (who 
may be termed “the ancients” for want of a better name) 
were menaced by a large hostile population, and there can be 
little doubt, as suggested by Bent, that the buildings below 
were not erected tillthey had made good their footing in the 


country: 'The) Gréat ellijttica) building! on the plainris, how. 
ever, so well preserved and of such importance that it is well- 


to take it into consideration before referring to the other ruins. 
The temple, as this remadrkable“structurehas’ universally 
and correctly been termed, is undoubtedly the most interesting 
i, many respects, of all.the Rhodesian monuments. Its external 
measurement’isroughly-about 300 ‘by 230 feet,and its walls 
still rise in places to a height of 30 feet. It stands at the 
southern extremity of the complex of ruined walls.and is con- 
‘structed without mortar, but with¢ great regularity and solidity. 
The part of the wall which extends without a break from the 
West to the north entrance varies in thickness from about Io to 
“T6 feet at the base atid’narrows to about 8 or 9 feet at the top. 
The dressed rectangular blocks of granite with’which ‘it is faced 


‘some’ other. 


The ruins are’ 


and square on “the, outside. 


-jmthe-phalli which have’ been dinearthed in th 


probably average about 6 by 12 inches on the outside, being 
rather larger than those at most other ruins. The inside blocks 


‘are much more roughly trimmed, but the regularity of the 
courses is preserved throughout the thickness of the wall. 


A 
double row of chevron pattern extends for a considerable 
distance round the outside ‘of ‘the. wall near the top, the 
central part facing about south-east. Monoliths of granite 
are fixed in the top of the wall, and if these originally 
projected at all it can never have been more than a few 
courses higher. The northerly ‘walls’ are not: so thick, but 


‘they are of similar construction, and’ there is no reason to 


suppose with Mr. Bent that they are of later date. If the 
southern portion has:stood down to the present day, it is hardly 
conceivable that the original northern part- should have 
required to be rebuilt at a remote period ; it is much more 
reasonable to suppose that where the enclosure is joined by 
the walls of other ruins, so great a thickness was not con- 
sidered necessary as on the south, where there are no 
outlying buildings. The ends of the walls are rounded off on 
either side of the three entrances, which ‘lie north, north- 
west and nearly west of the centre of the building: ‘The 
western entrance has two rounded buttresses of unequal 
size on the inside. These buttresses are simply built up 
against the main wall, and the blocks do not dovetail into 
those of the wall‘in any way. The same thing applies to all 
walls meeting at an angle—a fact which renders it very easy 
to suggest that any particular one may be of later date than 
The interior of the temple is divided up into 
separate enclosures by numerous walls, some of which are 
straight and others curved. They vary greatly in thickness, 
and while some are as well constructed as the extérior walls, 
others are much more roughly built, but still essentially 
similar. The clearing away of the rubbish which formerly 
obscured all details has revealed a number of interesting 
features. The entrances ‘to the various enclosures usually have 
the ends of; the walls rounded off ‘on either’side; those of what 
was apparently the most important division (that termed by 
Willoughby No. 1) are both, however, rounded on the inside 
Nearly all the entrances are built 
in'such ‘a way~as»t@ remind one of the Stone stiles: seen in 
England. The walls rise a foot or two above the floor-level, 
and there: are steps on either side. The different enclosures 
were evidently at slightly different levels, those nearest the 
centre being the highest. Traces of cement flooring which 
has been disregarded by previous excavators are everywhere to 
be found. 'That-this was part: of the original plan‘is Shown by 
another ‘feature and itself throws’ light upon.the Jatter. At 
intervals along the outer wall are square holes which penetrate 


it from side to side, and have caused much discussion as to 
their use. 


Bent came to the conclusion that they could not be 
drains, which they much resembled, no doubt from the fact 
that it was difficult to see how they could carry off the water. 
Willoughby concluded that’ they’ were drains, as he found 
they were flush with'the floor. »;The recent clearing of the 
remarkablé passage-way which-leads from the north entrance 
to the cone leaves no room for doubt on the point. There 
is a well-made floor of cement running all along the passage, 


rising and‘falling slightly in places and with occasional steps. | 


Wherever a‘hole occurs—and a number have now been 
found—it is exactly at the level of the floor, and, further, it-has 


been found that similar holes open on to the passage through 
the inner wall. Similar drains have been discovered in 
places on ‘the hill, and the fact that such careful provision 
was made for carrying off the rainfall is in itself sufficient to 
show that’ the buildérs possessed a considerable degree of 
civilisation. 

The most remarkable feature. of the temple is undoubtedly 
the great cone at its south-eastern end. This object, appa- 
rently unique in Rhodesia, is sufficient to show the religious 
character‘of the building, for here we have beyond question the 
symbol of nature worship, a cult which long flourished amongst 
the Phoenicians and other Semitic races, and which has survived 
down to the present day in a few obscure localities. It is 
frequently referred to in the Old Testament, and the orgies 


connected with its observance, associated with the worship of. 


Venus, gave notoriety to the Isle of Cyprus. If further 
evidence is needed of the religion of the builders, we have it 
‘great passage 
alniost’undér’ the shadow -of- the ‘cone,\aS_well./as i the 
hill. Like the walls around, the cone is built of granite blocks 
and--is.-solid.. throughout,...as...has been proved by several 
investigators who have not hesitated to pull down portions of 
it for the purpose.. .It_is much to be deplored that this re- 
markable structure should haye’ been subjected to'sd mi¢ 


¢ 


unnecessary vandalism: The destruction appears’ to “have®* 


been commenced by Carl_Mauch, who destroyed most of the 


mine 


 deritelle pattern’ which»ran round it*aféiv feet Beléw thes | 


original top and took out a number ‘of sténés’ ftom’ the=west: ' 


side. Bent, however, did much more-serious. harm, and the 


‘hole he made. on. the south side of the -cone is likely to catise 


its collapse at no distant date unless steps are taken to rebuild 
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the damaged portion. The “smaller cone” which stands by 
the side of the large one, has already been almost demolished 
by the growth of a large tree close by. Is it possible that this 
object, of which only a few courses remain, is the altar? 

The hill ruins are situated north of the temple, and the hill 
itself rises abruptly to over 200 feet above the plain. Two 
passages leading to the top have now been cleared out, and 
that on the southern side of the hill, where all the most im- 
portant buildings appear to have been situated, is especially 
interesting. It leads in a zigzag course up an almost per- 
pendicular face of rock, and its construction evinces con- 
siderable engineering skill in the way difficulties are sur- 
mounted; indeed, standing at the foot of the slope, it is 
difficult to believe that the ascent is practicable. It has (or 
had) walls on either side, and seems to have been paved with 
stone blocks, while it gives access to a number of enclosures 
on the way up. Near the top it traverses a cleft in the rock 
about 2 feet wide and some 50 feet in length, and is finally 
carried along the edge of the cliff, overlooked by a wall on 
which stand five monoliths, to the foot of the elevated plat- 
form at the north-east end of what has been termed the 
“Western Temple.” The platform itself is reached by a 
narrow winding passage through two covered entrances, 
while: on the other side of it a series of steps lead past a 
dentelle pattern into a more northerly enclosure. On the 
platform are two granite monoliths still in position, and 
one of schist which has fallen. The western wall of the 
enclosure is of special interest owing to its great thickness, 
careful construction and the unique decoration of round 
towers and monoliths placed alternately along the summit. 
It is from this part of the hill that the talc or “soapstone” 
birds were taken by Mr. Bent, and it is certainly regrettable 
that we have no records of their original situations. The 
one lately found by Mr. Hall had evidently fallen from the 
northern wall of the enclosure where only a single rough 
granite monolith is now in position. 

One of the most easternly enclosures on the south side of 
the hill has been termed the “‘ Eastern Temple” by -Mr. Bent. 
It. has a well-constructed curved wall with a dentelle pattern 
which probably extended all round the outside from south to 
east, though there is now a big gap on the south-east. A 
cemented floor rising to the north in terraces is still traceable, 
and the ground on which the lower part is laid has been 
rendered level by filling in with stones as far as the retaining 
wall. A rounded entrance gives access by a way carried 
across a cleft in the rock to what Mr. Bent has termed the 
gold furnace enclosure. I am inclined to agree with Mr. 
Hall that the so-called gold furnace was nothing more than a 
Makalanga iron furnace, and that the “rejected casings” of 
the reef (“banded ironstone”) which Mr. Bent speaks of 
are in reality the leavings of the ore smelted, as they would 
yield an excellent quality of iron and are of the same nature 
as the natives smelted until the industry became practically 
extinct as it is at present. It is. only right, however, to 
mention that Sir John Willoughby found in the cleft below 
“numerous fragments of clay crucibles containing small beads 
of gold,” so that whatever the nature of the furnace, it is quite 
possible that gold smelting was here carried on, There were 
evidently other walls still further east, but only traces of them 
now remain. 

On the north side of the “ Eastern Temple” there are two 
passages between the clefts in the rock. One leads on to the 
north slope of the hill, while the other ascends to a kind of 
platform, the highest bit of building that remains, which 
commands an extensive view towards the north and the 
south-east. On the other side it is cut off by towering 
rocks. Round: the west side of the “Temple” runs a 
passage which presents, a feature of great interest in the 
shape of a curious recess. This is roughly rectangular in 
form with the rounded-off end of a wall at one side and a 
boulder at the other. A curious system of steps runs to- 
wards the wall at the back, but does not admit of its ascent. 
Just below there is an enclosure with a rounded exterior wall 
which has six spaces. left, evidently for the insertion of posts. 
It is of interest to note that some excavations recently made 
at the Khami ruins near Bulawayo have revealed similar 
features. A passage-way leading up to the highest point of 
what has always been regarded as the main ruin has a similar 
stepped recess. near the base, and there are post holes along 
the passage, in at least two of which were found vestiges of 
wooden posts. Mr. Franklin White found similar post holes 
at Dhlo-Dhlo and recently also at Regina ruins, and in each 
case remains of wooden posts were discovered. It has been 
suggested that these wooden posts were not original, but 
were inserted at a comparatively recent’ period in place of 
earlier stone ones, This is, however, mere conjecture, 
probably arising from doubts as to the probable antiquity of 
the wood, and even apart from the question as to the likeli- 
hood of any one undertaking repairs of the ruins, there is 
every indication that they have stood from the time the build- 
ings were erected. It may also be mentioned that in the case 


of many entrances there is a space left on either side for a post, 


and in some instances stone posts are still found in position, 
As there seems no reason why the posts, if of stone, should 
have vanished in other cases, it appears probable that wood 
was a material largely employed. ae 

A detailed Gescription of the remaining enclosures cannot 
be given here, and a few brief remarks must suffice. One 
striking feature of which mention must be made is the 
remarkable passage leading from one of the southern 
enclosures into an upper enclosure north-east of the platform, 
It is a narrow cleft in the rock, perhaps 3 feet wide, and for 
some reason it has angular buttresses built alternately on 
Opposite sides which make the pathway barely admit of 
ascent. It is now impossible to actually get into the higher 
enclosure, but this appears to be due to the collapse of some 
of the masonry. The upper enclosure itself is notable for 
the great cleft rocks which bound it on most sides and the 
fine square entrance by which it is approached from the west. 
Inside this are round buttresses with spaces for posts on 
either side. The Kaffir occupation of the northern side 
of the hill has resulted in much destruction, though here and 
there interesting bits remain, such as the fine wall following 
the contour of some of the great boulders, and the cracks, 
sometimes only a few inches wide, carefully filled in with 
masonry. One passage-way has been cleared out for a con- 
siderable distance, and at the base of the hill where it 
originally ended there is the only example of “herring-bone” 
ornamentation yet found at Zimbabwe, where decorative — 
patterns are remarkably rare. Extensive excavations would 
be necessary to gain an adequate idea of the original aspect 
of this side of the hill, and should yield much valuable informa- 
tion when they can he performed. 

In descriptions of a number of ruins, and of Zimbabwe in — 
particular,a great feature has been made by several writers 
of supposed systems of orientation which were said to be 
observable. In Mr. Bent’s work there is a special chapter 
contributed by Mr. Robert Swan on orientation and measure- 
ments which has attracted considerable attention, and Mr. 
Swan subsequently extended his theories to other ruins in a — 
paper read before the Anthropological Institute in 1896, 
Mr. Franklin White was the first to independently investigate 
the points on which stress was laid by Mr. Bent, and in his 
excellent description of the Dhlo-Dhlo ruins he showed that 
there at least none of the rules enunciated in Mr. Bent’s 
book are found to apply. I accordingly paid special atten- 
tion to the matter and carefully went into the facts on which 
Mr. Swan’s theories are based, It is at once evident, as Mr. 
Swan himself admits, that “the plan of the great temple 
suggests that the architects had carelessly drawn a great 
ellipse on the ground and built round it, getting occasionally 
out of line and leaving occasional doorways;” but he never- 
theless comes to the conclusion “ that what were regarded as 
careless irregularities in construction are, in reality, carefully 
constructed architectural features,” though it is obvious that 
he takes no account of them. in many of his subsequent 
calculations. It would be waste of time to go into these in 
detail, but there are some points which cannot be passec 
over. _ It will be obvious from a mere inspection of Swan’s plan 
that there is no apparent purpose in the direction of the long 
axis of the building or in the position of the cone or of the 
chevron pattern on the wall; they do not bear any definite 
relation to the rising or the setting of the sun or its greates 
altitude. The only basis for assuming the ancients to have 
taken astronomical phenomena into consideration in their 
building operations is consequently the position of the altar, 
which according to the plan in Mr. Bent’s book is situated on 
a line which if continued through the main entrance would 
point due north. ~ There are, however, no signs of his having 
made any excavations at the spot indicated ; indeed, much of 
his débris was deposited upon it.. Now that this has been 
cleared away, it even appears that there is a wall running 
through the supposed site. The altar therefore seems to have 
no existence in point of fact, and all thecries based on its 
assumed position. consequently fall to the ground. The same — 
thing applies to the hill, where there are no traces of an altar 
in the so-called “Eastern Temple” and where the supposed 
altar in the “Western Temple” is evidently, as Sir John 
Willoughby suggested, part of a ruined wall. . 

Another point on which stress was laid by Mr. Swan was 
an assumed standard of measurement adopted in the con; 
struction of walls both at Zimbabwe and other ruins. Thus, 
according to Mr. Swan, “the diameter of the great tower 
seems to have represented the unit of measure in the con- 
struction of the curves of the outer walls and all the regularly 
curved inner walls.” He further states that the “diameter 
of the great tower at its base is 17°37 feet, or ro cubits, and 
this is exactly equal to the circumference of the little tower.” 
It is elsewhere stated by Mr. Bent that “by digging to their 
foundations” very accurate measurements of the cones were 
obtained. Personally, I am unable to see how the figures 
were arrived at. On the northern side of the large cone 
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there 
Bievent any measurements being taken for some distance 
above the base, so that it is evident that the circumference 
must have been computed by some indirect method, a fact 
which should have been stated. In any case the best 
measurements that could be obtained give the circumference 
‘as 57 feet about on a level with the floor, whence we arrive 
at a diameter of 18:13 feet, which scarcely accords with 
Mr. Swan’s figure. The “smaller tower” has its foundations 
on the cement floor (the larger one goes down below), and 
4s all débris has now been removed, measurements can be 
made with as great accuracy as the nature of the structure 
allows. The figure I arrived at for the circumference was 
21 feet 3 inches, which can in no way be reconciled with Mr. 
Swan’s deductions. Yet upon a basis which is now shown to 
be unsound, a theory has been founded which can only give 
rise to the gravest misconceptions, and some of its conse- 
Suences are even more serious. In my opinion none of the 
walls are sufficiently regular to admit of any theoretical deduc- 
tions being made from them. Yet when their radius of curva- 
ture (some, by the way, are portions of the ellipse) cannot be 
brought into supposed agreement with the system of measure- 
ment based on the diameter of the great tower, all dis- 
crepancies are removed by regarding any such parts of the 
buildings as “ rough reconstructions of older walls” Among 
these “rough reconstructions,” it may be stated, is the mag- 
nificent western wall on the hill with its unique decoration of 
monoliths and round towers. 

* Reference is also made in Mr. Bent’s work to supposed 
observations of northern stars, though no evidence is adduced 
in support of the statement. If the ancients had any such 
observations in view when building their enclosures, they cer- 
tainly selected a very unsuitable site. Most of the buildings 
on the hill have the view to the north entirely cut off by the 
great granite boulders, and the majority of monoliths supposed 
to have been utilised as gnomons are on the southern walls 
both there and in the temple. The remainder are to the west, 
and the only ones with a northern aspect are those which 
formerly stood on the divisional wall of the so-called “ Western 
Temple” which is not an external wall as would be expected, 
and has a large part of the view interrupted by boulders. I 
have already referred to the platform overlooking this part of 
the hill. It has upon it two large monoliths, one upright and 
the other slanting, which is supposed to have been its original 
ee Here, if anywhere, one would be disposed to find 
vidences of astronomical observations being made, and it is 
remarkable that Mr. Swan has no definite suggestions to make 
on the point. I should not, indeed, like to say that observa- 
tions of some kind were not made, but considering how 
elementary and empirical were ancient notions of astronomy, 
it is certainly remarkable that the relative positions of the 
monoliths do not immediately suggest their object. It is need- 
less to discuss their relations to a possible altar, for here again, 
as I have stated, there is no evidence of such a structure 
having ever existed. I can only conclude that if the ancients 
had any system of orientation or measurement, we have not 
yet arrived at any reliable conclusion as to its nature. 

Mr. Mennell examines various theories of the origin of the 
buildings, and in conclusion says:—As to the Rhodesian 
tuins, there is no definite evidence to show that they were not 
the work of an indigenous race, and there are many difficulties 
to be explained away before any theory of their origin can be 
expected to meet with general acceptance. It certainly seems 
probable that Rhodesia was the source, or one of the sources, 
of the “ Gold of Ophir,” and that the gold was brought thence 
by the Sabzeans. Whether the Sabzeans themselves erected 
the remarkable structures under consideration is quite another 
matter, and no definite conclusion regarding it can be reached 
until further evidence is available. 


; ARBROATH ABBEY.* 
ae abbey church of Arbroath was founded by King 
William the Lion in 1178, eight years after the murder 
of Thomas 2 Becket, and five years after his canonisation. The 
ceremony is said to have been performed on August 9. The 
foundation-stone seems to have been laid with great solemnity. 
There was a religious service at which King William, the 
Bishop of Brechin, the Bishop of Aberdeen and a number of 
Other ecclesiastics were present. ‘The exterior of the abbey 
church was completed in the year 1233, thus being fifty-five 
years in building, and it was dedicated in the same year. It is 
likely that the chancel and transept had been built first and 
brought into use before the nave was completed. Nothing is 
known of the designer of the building nor of its builders, but 
the appearance of the ruins after seven centuries is such that 
we need not doubt but that they did their work well. The 


* A paper read by Mr. A. Symon at the visit of the Dundee Insti- 
tute of Architects. 
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are cement steps abutting upon it which effectually | church, however, is the only part now standing. The other 


part of the buildings that have come down to our time is the 
abbot’s house, and this building is further interesting as being 
almost the only abbot’s house in Scotland still standing. 

The church was in the form of a Latin cross. Its length 
from east to west within walls was 276 feet; width of nave, 
35 feet; and of the side aisles each 16} feet—making the whole 
width within walls 68 feet. The height of the walls of the 
nave was about 67 feet, and the walls of the side aisles were 
30 feet high. The length of the transept from north to south 
was 132 feet. The church is Early Pointed, and shows a 
transition from the Norman to the Early English. The 
mouldings are very much decayed owing to the soft nature of 
the stone of which they are built. The church has been 
described as consisting of a presbytery, a choir of two bays 
with aisles and sacristy off the south-east aisle; transepts. of 
two bays with eastern aisle, nave of eight bays with western 
porch between the two western towers, which are built within 
the external walls. The western doorway, the principal access 
to the church, has six columns and a round arch, but the 
mouldings are in the Early English style. Over this door, on 
the inside, is a gallery with a double row of pillars, those of 
the arcade next the nave being octagonal, with pointed arches 
over them, while those behind are round and carry lintels. 
Two tall and widely splayed lancet windows, with a round 
window in the gable, light the south transept. The round 
window is 12 feet in diameter, and is generally termed “ the 
round O,” and may have been filled with tracery in the form of 
a St. Catherine wheel. The altar of St. Catherine was placed 
in the south transept under this window. . The pillars between 
the nave and aisles were clustered. Four of these placed at 
the junction of the nave and chancel and transepts supported 
the principal tower of the church. This tower was probably 
140 to 150 feet high. Of the two western towers considerable 
portions still stand. The north-western tower, popularly known 
by the name of St. Thomas, is 103 feet high. 

The building on the south side of the chancel was erected 
by Abbot Walter Paniter about two centuries after the dedica- 
tion of the church. It was the vestry. The chapter-house was 
to the south of the church, but only a small fragment of it 
remains. Of the buildings to the west of the principal entrance 
to the church enough remains to give a good idea of their 
general character. These were the parts of the abbey devoted 
to the transaction of its civil business. They include the gate- 
house or pend placed at right angles to the west front. The 
pend is 61 feet in length, and it had originally a vaulted roof. 
In it may still be seen the groove of the strong portcullis which 
defended the entrance to the abbey, and which has for cen- 
turies been the heraldic emblem of the corporation of Arbroath. 
Cardinal Beaton is credited with making some alterations on 
the pend gateway. To the west of the pend were the regality 
offices and the castle or donjon tower, now locally known as 
the Tower Nook. The tower is almost entire and is high- 
roofed, but the parapet is gone. It was in a ruinous state, and 
was taken down many years ago. The tower is a grim-looking 
building, and served the purpose of a fort. ‘The building is 
70 feet high, 24 feet square and walls 4} feet thick. The 
abbot’s house is of several periods. The abbey precinct was 
enclosed by a lofty stone wall, and extended along the east side 
of the High Street as far as the present parish church. 

A very interesting description of the abbey, written in 
1517, was found about thirty years ago in the Vatican Library, 
of which the following is a translation :—‘‘The monastery is 
under the invocation of St. Thomas and of the rule of St. 
Benedict, situated in the county of Angus, distant one mile as 
the arrow flies from the German Ocean. Close by runs a 
stream, which in their language is called Brodet, whence the 
abbey takes its name. The town has about two hundred 
hearths, is under the regality of the abbot, and inhabited by 
husbandmen, labourers and a few merchants. The abbey was 
founded 350 years ago by William King of Scots, who was 
school companion of St. Thomas and a sharer of his tribula- 
tions in England. The form of the church is like that of 
S. Maria del Popolo, but nearly double in size. It is oblong, 
with a double line of pillars, almost all of square dark stones, 
The pavement is similar, and the church truly is a noble and 
royal work. It has four gates—the principal to the west, two 
to the south whereby one enters the cloisters, and a fourth to 
the north, which leads to the cemetery. It has three naves, the 
largest in the middle and the lesser on the sides, and these lesser 
ones are formed of the same square stones. But the centre nave 
is roofed with wood. It is covered in the main part with lead, 
and the rest of it with wooden shingles. It has a splendid 
tower with four sides, somewhat higher than the campanile of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, and it has many most excellent bells. The 
high altar is situated at the top of the church, near the east, at 
a little distance from the wall, and on it daily two, and 
frequently three, masses are celebrated with the chant. On 
the altar for an ornament there is a wooden tabernacle, gilt, 
in which are these sculptured images: the Saviour, having 
the world in His hand; St. Mary, the Mother of God, with 
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the child Jesusfin her bosom; St. Thomas the Martyr, and 
King William offering the church. Round the altar is an 
ancient wooden choir, with a double row of stalls. There are 
besides twelve altars, with three chapels, sufficiently decorated, 
at which daily masses are read. The sacristy at the south side 
of the choir possesses a silver cross, very many chalices, other 
vessels, and silver images of the saints. Also many suits of 
vestments of gold and silk. In it also are preserved a pastoral 
staff and a mitre. At the right side of the church is a large and 
most beautiful organ. Outside the church towards the north 
is a cemetery, enclosed by a low wall. On the opposite from 
the cemetery to the south is the cloister, the very ample habita- 
tion of the monks, square in form and surrounded by very high 
walls. In this are two refectories, one for the common days 
and one for feasts. There is also a dormitory. The chapter- 
house, the infirmary, the hospice for pilgrims and strangers 
are ample and well furnished. There is a library which con- 
tains 200 and more books. They have many gardens wide and 
fair. The house of the abbot, though in the same cloister, is 
separated from the habitation of the monks. The tables of the 
monks and the abbot are united, and the abbot freely adminis- 
ters ale. There are various parochial churches under the 
monastery to which the abbot has the right of presentation, and 
receives from them the tithes, &c. In the monastery there is 
wont to be an abbot, a prior of the cloister and a sub-prior, 
‘both removable at the will of the abbot, and besides that forty 
monks who live there in good report and most religiously 
worship God. They ring the nocturnes at midnight and chant 
the other canonical hours at the proper time. The revenues 
of the monastery may perhaps amount to 2,020 ducats or 
thereabout, and consist in the revenues and fruits of the 
‘churches and in those of their lands and possessions. Such is 
the evidence of Sir Arthur Boece, a priest of the diocese of 
Brechin, Master of Arts and licentiate in civil law, aged 
thirty-two, when on the 15th day of the month of October he 
appeared before James Collis, Canon of Glasgow, to whom the 
case was referred. The monks were Benedictines of the 
Tyronensian order, and the first colony came from Kelso.” 


FURTHER DISCOVERIES AT KNOSSOS. 


jin a communication to the Zzmes from Mr. Arthur J. Evans, 

he writes :—The fourth campaign of excavation in the 
great prehistoric palace of Knossos—“ the House of Minos ”— 
‘opened under exceptionally difficult conditions. Already before 
the work began in February there had been forty days’ per- 
sistent rain, and for another forty it continued almost without 
a break. The pits were tepeatedly swamped, and the extrica- 
tion of every spadeful of the sodden earth involved about treble 
the normal amount of labour. It has needed the furnace blasts 
from Sahara that have swept over the site during the last few 
weeks to remind us of our proximity to Egypt. Happily, with 
this exception, the weather showed itself more favourable 
‘during April and May; for the work on this incalculable site 
has found a quite unlooked for extension, and, vast as the 
palace area was already ascertained to be, a large tract, 
including one of the most striking features of the building, has 
now to be added to it. 

In the contemporary Cretan palace excavated by the Italian 
mission at Phaestos—another traditional foundation of Minos— 
nothing is more imposing than the broad flights of steps rising 
about the western court. Of these one forms the actual 
approach to the great hall, or megaron, but the broader flight, 
running up immediately from the court at right angles to the 
‘other, is backed at the.top by a line of wall and is in no sense 
an approach. It is evident that the steps in this case served 
the purpose of low seats for spectators, and that in all proba- 
bility at Phaestos some of the shows in which the lords of 
Minoan Crete delighted took place in the area below. A great 
deal of parallelism is observable in the two palaces of Knossos 
and Phaestos, but hitherto nothing at all answering to this 
theatral arrangement had come to light on the former site. 

This has now been found, In the examination of the 
northern boundaries of the paved court that lies to the north- 
west of the palace a broad double flight of steps came into 
view, descending at right angles to one another, while between 
them, affording an exceptional point of vantage, is a square 
bastion with a paved floor at top. The higher of the two 
flights—that to the east—consists of eighteen steps, about 
35 feet in breadth where complete. Unfortunately, owing to 
the made character of the ground, a large part of the limestone 
slabs had collapsed, and the whole of those belonging to the 
north-east corner were missing. Happily, however, not only 
did enough remain to give the complete height and breadth of 
the flight, but the lower courses of the supporting wall to the 
north were preserved throughout its length. In order to 
restore the original effect and to preserve what remained of 
this part of the monument from further ruin I have not hesi- 
tated to undertake a considerable work of restoration, The 


supporting wall has been built up to its original height and the 
missing sections of the steps replaced. 

The southern flight is broader and attained a width of about 
50 feet. That it was not primarily an approach is here made 
clear by a small wall backing one section of it, while the real 
access to the court above from the region outside the palace 
is supplied by a raised causeway that cuts the stone tiers 
diagonally. The diagonal course of this paved path has the 
effect of diminishing the number of the rows of seats—for so 
we must call them—on one side so that they vary from six to 
three. In the middle here there are traces of an entrance from 
above standing in direct relation to another line of causeway 
leading to the state entrance of the palace that opens near its 
south-west angle. 

The tiers of seats, rising as described to east and south 
look down on a square area, the rough paving of which seems 
to have been originally covered, as elsewhere, with a cement 
floor. Traces of its original boundary walls are seen to the 
north and west; and on the west side it is approached by 
another paved path which traverses the middle of the area and 
runs thus to the centre of the higher flight of steps. The broad. 
steps at Phaestos are approached by a similar paved way; and 
this analogy makes it probable that the steps themselves in 
this case too simply led to a paved platform backed, as there, 
by a wall—in other words, that they served the purpose of seats 
rather than of an approach. Itis certain from other evidence 
that they did not lead to any great hall or megaron on this 
side, and it is also clear that the direct line of access to the 
palace was not by either of these broad flights, but by the 
diagonal causeway already mentioned, which runs outside 
them.. The principal function for which this stepped area was 
designed was certainly of a spectacular nature. The plan is not 
yet fully systematised, but we have here the germ of all future 
theatres. It seems to grow out of the informal use for sitting 
purposes of the spacious stepways in vogue in the Minoan 
palaces. But the initial stage of evolution is here already 
reached. The steps are here no longer directly connected 
with a line of approach, and the enclosed area beneath them 
serves an independent purpose. 

Including the square paved platform—a kind of royal box— 
that rises between the two tiers of seats, this primitive theatre 
would have accommodated somewhat over 509 spectators. 
What shows were provided for them in the area below? It was 
hardly adapted for the Minoan bull-ring. That something like 
the sports of the Roman amphitheatre were already known 
here is shown by a boxing scene exhibited by a vase relief from 
the palace, and still more clearly by a similar design recently 
found by the Italian mission, in which the pugilists are seen 
equipped with the cestus and gladiatorial helmets. Still more 
do one’s thoughts turn to that famous dancing scene of old 
Knossos, the “ Choros of Ariadne,” the subject of Daedalos’s 
masterpiece, immortalised by Homer. Profiting by the occa- 
sion of the recent visit of a party of German and American 
archeologists, conducted by Dr. Dérpfeld, I arranged for a 
dance of our Cretan workmen and their womenfolk to take 
place in this prehistoric orchestra. With the peasants seated 
tier above tier on the low seats on either side, and a more dis- 
tinguished group (provided with chairs) on the intervening 
platform, the adaptability of the building to such a purpose 
received a living illustration. The dance, executed to the 
strains of the Cretan lyre, was itself a Choros of immemorial 
antiquity. As the leader, with slow or quickened step accord- 
ing to the measure, sometimes leaping high with an inarticulate 
cry, led the linked train of dancers round in a mazy course 
with tortuous turns and sinuous meanders reminiscent of the 
traditional labyrinth, the onlooker might well forget for a 
moment that over thirty centuries of ruin and desolation lay 
between this and the last performance of the kind in the court 
theatre of Minos. 

Between this stepped area and the western court of the 
palace a conglomeration of irregular small-roomed buildings 
came to light, and it was hard to understand why such ap- 
parently unimportant structures should have been preserved so 
near the walls of the royal dwelling. The block, as was shown 
by the fine painted pottery of its lower floor-levels, was of great 
antiquity—its foundation going back to the Middle Minoan 
Period, before the date of the later palace—and the reason of 
its conservation is possibly explained by the occurrence of a 
miniature example in bronze of the sacral horns that charac- — 
terise the old Cretan sanctuaries, and of painted pottery 
showing the same cult object placed before the fetish double- 
axe of the Cretan Zeus. Whether or not we have here 
represented an early shrine and its dependencies, it is certain 
that these irregular buildings contained some objects of ex- 
ceptional beauty and value. Here were found two large jars 
of the best palace style—one with naturalistic figures 0 
octopuses, the other showing a design composed of rockwork 
and Egyptianising plants. Still more important was the dis- 
covery of a whole deposit of bronze vessels wedged in between 
two walls. This consisted of an ewer with a bold embossed 
pattern and a group of four basins, the rims and broad handles ~ 
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of whicli were chased with exquisite bands of relief severally 
representing a succession of lilies, ivy leaves and fern-like 
foliage. It is not too much to say that no metal objects of the 
kind found at Mycenz itself can compare with these either in 
technique or in beauty of design. The vessels belong to the 
Jatest period of the palace—say to the sixteenth century B.c.— 
and serve to explain why the metal vases of the “ people of the 
Isles of the Sea” were so highly prized at the Court of 
-Thothmes III. 
Of the wealth of precious vessels once contained in the 
palace itself the wall-paintings exhibiting cup-bearers and, 
still more, a series of inscribed tablets containing inventories 
of metal vases accompanied by illustrations have already 
supplied! sufficient indication. At the time of the final 
destruction of the building it is evident that objects of metal 
were very carefully searched for and carried away. There 
seemed strong reasons for supposing that the remarkable stone 
chests concealed beneath the floors of the magazines had once 
contained treasure in various forms. Traces of this had indeed 
been already found in these so-called “ Kaselles” in the shape 
of abundant remains of gold foil. The renewed exploration of 
‘this part of the palace during the present season has now 
-xevealed a long line of some 30 additional cists beneath the 
pavement of the long gallery, and in one of these more distinct 
evidence of the former concealment of valuables in these 
‘receptacles than has yet come to light. The burnt remains of 
a wooden chest were here found which had been covered by a 
rich mosaic of porcelain and crystal plaques, forming a pattern 
largely composed of trefoils The woodwork, and to a great 
extent the porcelain, had originally been coated with gold leaf. 
The chest has a large bronze handle, and other similar handles 
of bronze were found in neighbouring cists. It is probable 
that some of these receptacles contained bronze ingots of the 
kind carried by the A%gean tributaries on contemporary 
Egyptian monuments. A fragment of a large ingot of this 
kind was found near a magazine on the east side ; and not only 
are there frequent references to such in the clay archives of the 
palace, but the Italian explorers have now brought to light a 
whole hoard in the royal villa at Hagia Triada, near Phaestos, 
weighing about 70 lbs. a piece. 
A greater obscurity attaches to the deep walled chambers 
of the northern palace region, the exploration of which was 
already begun last season. A whole system of these, con- 
sisting sometimes of long rectangular rooms, sometimes of 
farge square pits, has now, at the cost of much labour, been 
uncovered. The walls descend over 25 feet sheer below the 
upper floor level, and it is now clear that these dungeon-like 
Structures belonged to the earlier palace, and were to a great 
extent filled in at a later date. Here and elsewhere the 
continued investigation of the earlier strata has produced a 
multiplicity of new evidence illustrative of the long course of 
civilised development which on this site preceded the “ Late 
Minoan” stage represented by the palace in its present shape. 
This “Late Minoan” foundation—the history of which itself 
‘covers two distinct periods—cannot, as the Egyptian com- 
parisons supplied by its latest relics show, be brought down 
beyond the sixteenth century before our era. The Hyksos and 
thirteenth dynasty objects found in it, but even more the con- 
‘siderable evolution of art perceptible in its different stages, 
take us back at least to the beginning of the second millennium. 
But in some respects, especially in the early ceramic fabrics 
{of which some of the finest examples have come to light within 
the last few days), the most brilliant days of this early Cretan 
civilisation lie well beyond this sufficiently remote date. It is 
Satisfactory to be able to record that Egyptologists, including 
Professor Petrie, who have been recently able to inspect the 
early objects from this site, have unanimously confirmed the 
@pinion that they point to the civilised intercourse between 
Crete and the Nile Valley extending back to the time of the 
earliest dynasties—in other words, at least to the middle of the 
fourth millennium Bc. And it must be remembered that below 
‘this early civilised stratum a vast neolithic layer some 25 feet 
in thickness, itself divisible into different periods, covers the 
whole surface of the hill. An entirely new perspective of 
antiquity has here opened, and the superposition of the suc- 
“C€ssive strata is as clear as in any geological section. 
The evidence supplied by the palace itself is confirmed and 
Supplemented by that derived from the private houses of the 
‘extensive prehistoric city by which it was surrounded. In- 
vestigations carried out during the present season show that on 
the north-east side these extend to a distance of over a quarter 
of a mile from the palace walls. Of these by far the most 
remarkable was one brought to light somewhat below its 
north-eastern angle facing what seems to have been the former 
‘channel of the stream. This house is, in truth, a miniature 
\palace, and from the fact that it is partly built over an area cut 
Out of the rocky steep of the hill it has been preserved ina 
‘Manner not less extraordinary than the domestic quarter of the 
Palace itself. Here, as there, the whole upper-storey plan can 
‘be made out, and of the two staircases that it contains one has 
a double head above. Unlike the palace, however, which is 


largely composed of earlier elements, this building shows a 
striking uniformity of structure, and exhibits the architectural 
style of the later palace period in its purest form There is 
proportionately less rubblework here, many of the walls 
consisting entirely of fine gypsum blocks which had been 
covered bya thin coating of painted plaster. One room so 
constructed, with a monolithic pillar of the same material in its 
centre, is specially interesting from the fact that the sockets 
for the massive beams of the floor above are cut into the stone- 
work, so that the whole can be reconstructed. Of the magnificent 
furniture once contained in this house the best idea is supplied 
by a tall painted jar found on the landing of the prin- 
cipal staircase adorned with rich papyrus sprays partly 
in relief—a hitherto unexampled ceramic technique. But the 
centre of interest in the house itself is the principal hall, or 
megaron. The body of this hall, with its light area, column 
bases and pillars, resembles the hall of the Double Axes of the 
palace itself on a smaller scale, but its inner end shows a 
wholly unique arrangement. It terminates here in a kind of 
cancellus, or raised balustrade, which originally supported two 
columns. Between these the balustrade is broken by a small 
ascending flight of three steps, on one of which stood a tall 
columnar lamp of porphyry-like stone in the position in which 
it had been originally set. This stepped central opening in the 
balustrade leads, after a narrow interval, to a square niche in 
the back wall of the room, lined with gypsum slabs, and con- 
taining the remains of a gypsum seat or throne—the occupant 
of which must have commanded theentire hall. It will be seen 
that the whole arrangement anticipates in an extraordinary 
manner that of the later basilica—the columnar nave, the 
cancellus and tribune. The throne and apse-like recess may 
all, in one way or other, be brought into the comparison. The 
very name, indeed, of “basilica,” or “royal hall,” seems 
here to have been applicable in its most literal sense. The 
exceptionally fine construction of the building makes it, indeed, 
natural to suppose that it was in reality, as well as appearance, 
a miniature palace or royal villa, and that a Minoan prince 
once filled the seat of honour in its principal hall. Placed as 
the house is near the stream, in a cool and leafy valley, outside 
the walls, but close at hand, it must have offered special 
attractions as a summer pleasaunce. 


CHESTER AND NORTH WALES 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
T the annual meeting of members of the Chester and 
North Wales Archzological and Historic Society the 
Ven. Archdeacon Barber presided. The financial statement 
showed receipts amounting to 146/. 18s. 5d., and expenses 
(including a deficiency of 49/.,, brought forward from last 
account and 60/. contributed to the museum management com- 
mittee), amounted to 204/. 6s. 8d, leaving a balance against the 
Society of 57/. 8s. 3¢. The Council’s annual report having 
recorded the lectures delivered during the past session, and 
referred to the visits paid under the guidance of Archdeacon 
Barber to the cathedral, stated: —“ In consequence of the incon- 
venience occasioned by the subscriptions becoming due on 
January I in each year, and the usual session of the Society not 
commencing until October 1 following, it has been decided to 
alter the date upon which subscriptions shall become due from 
January 1 to April 1 in each year, thus permitting the first half 
of the Society’s year to be set aside for summer excursions, and 
the latter half for winter evening meetings atthe museum. The 
subscriptions will, therefore, be collected in the summer. During 
the year volume ix, new series, of the Society’s journal was 
issued to the members, and the thanks of the Society are 
especially due to the Rev. F. Sanders (the hon. editorial 
secretary), and also tc Mr. R. Newstead, for indexing it and 
providing most of the illustrations. The volume was of especial 
interest to the members and to citizens of Chester generally, 
containing as it did the papers, with illustrations, of the various 
visits to the cathedral. The hon. treasurer’s statement of 
accounts is submitted, showing a deficit of 7/. 16s. 5d. for this 
year. It is the endeavour of the Council to issue every year a 
volume of the Society’s transactions, but to do this more 
members are required. Eighteen new members were elected 
during the year, and it is hoped, now that the subscription is 
reduced to ros. 6d. per annum, that members will induce their 
friends to join during the current year. We regret to announce 
that Mr. Edward Hodkinson, who for many years has acted as 
hon curator and librarian of the Society, has resigned his office 
in consequence of ill-health. Mr. Hodkinson has not, how- 
ever, severed his connection with the Society, having under- 
taken the duties of honorary secretary. Mr. Robert Newstead 
has been elected honorary curator and librarian in place of Mr. 
Hodkinson. The following gentlemen have been elected to 
represent the Society upon the Grosvenor Museum manage- 
ment committee, viz. :—Ven. Archdeacon Barber, Mr. T. S. 
Gleadowe, Mr, Henry Taylor, Mr. Edward Hodkinson, Dr, 
J. C. Bridge and Mr. W. W. Tasker.” 
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Archdeacon Barber, in moving the adoption of the accounts 
and report, said he thought the. Society could congratulate 
itself upon having if not an eventful a successful year of the 
Society’s work, and they could only hope that their numbers 
would go on increasing, and that the citizens of Chester and 
neighbourhood would take an even more lively and practical 
interest in the work of a Society which had a wonderful field 
for its operations in that ancient and historic city. It would be 
out of place for him to make any remarks on the recent journal, 
but he would call the attention of the public to one paragraph 
in the report, which said, “ The volume is of special interest to 
the members and citizens of Chester generally, containing the 
papers of the various visits to the cathedral.” . He was sure 
they owed a great deal to Mr. Newstead’s labours, and it would 
certainly fail utterly of its purpose andjof the interest he was sure 
it would excite if Mr. Newstead had not embellished it and 
enriched it with those excellent illustrations he had supplied. 
The Archdeacon, after referring to a. special donation by the 
Rev. H. Grantham, said it had been pointed out again and 
again that they also had to pay a large and heavy rent for their 
location in that building, hence the necessity of having a sub- 
stantial income. ‘He hoped they would grow in numbers to such 
an extent that they would not be faced with that serious diffi- 
culty of how .to make both ends meet. He reminded the 
members that during the past year they had had to draw upon 
capital in order to put themselves straight and pay their pro- 
portion to the arrears of debt of that building. 


i 


MUD BRICKS IN EGYPT. 


pie tie mae who has been to Egypt has at least a passing 

acquaintance with mud bricks ; but when one has lived 
in a mud-brick hut, cooked food over a mud-brick fireplace, 
kept chickens in a mud-brick.coop, fed one’s horse out of a 
mud-brick trough, and used. the same mud-bricks for tables, 
chairs and missiles, the acquaintance, says a correspondent. of 
the MJanchester Guardian, grows into something like friend- 
ship. One’s first introduction to them in such a place as 
Alexandria is not a very, great surprise, because the bricks 
used, at all events in the modern part of the town, are kiln- 
burnt like our own at home, and a beautiful rich terra-cotta red. 
But how a member of the union would scoff at the slow-drawn 
mule waggon with its scanty load of little irregular oblongs, 
and how he would fling down his trowel in disgust when they 
brought him water in an old petroleum tin- with an improvised 
wooden or string handle. But these red bricks are, after all, 
the newest of new-fangled notions to Egypt, and so are. the 
petroleum tins, for Egypt, as an architectural expression, 
despite Sphinx or Pyramids or the great halls of Karnak, 
is from the beginning sun-dried brick. This, of course, 
is the outcome of the climate, and the mud hut. is as 
obviously Egyptian as the chalet is Swiss, the snow hut 
Eskimau, or the bamboo house Japanese. Look at its 
surroundings. On the one hand is the Nile, on the 
other the desert. The former with its yearly overflow and 
deposit of thick, rich mud from the equatorial lakes, the second 
with its barren, lifeless stretch of flint and sand stretching away 
from the river’s flood limit to the massive cliffs of limestone 
east and west. Of wood there is practically none, save that 
provided by the tapering branches of the palms or in old age 
by their rugged, spongy stems, so that we are thrown back for 
building material upon the Nile mud or the desert limestone. 
Then the climate. Brilliant sun pours down day after day, and 
in Upper Egypt there is scarce a cloud in the sky from year’s 
end to year’s end; nothing from sunrise to night but dry, 
shrivelling. heat—for baking bricks and never a drop of rain to 
spoil them. Now the average fellah cares little or nothing for 
the outer aspect of his house, nor does he wish to have the 
trouble of taking care of it. What he does want is a shelter 
warm by night and cool by day, something which it costs little 
to build, and which when a few years have passed over it he 
can afford to let fall in ruins, exchanging for another of the 
same kind. 


Obviously, therefore, he does not go to the expense of 
quarrying limestone. What he does is to puddle some mud 
at the nearest pond, canal, cut or shadouf, mix with it a little 
sand to make it hard and prevent its cracking in the sun, press 
it ina wooden mould, and set the resulting cakes in the sun 
to dry. There you see them, row upon row, laid out like 
squares of oaten bread prepared for the baker’s oven, basking 
in the sun week after week, or piled one against the other in 
rough criss-cross jumble, so that they may get well blown and 
aired in the dry breeze. By-and-by our, brown labourer takes 
his bricks, piles them into four walls in rough regularity, treads 
down a mud or sand floor, thatches with a bundle or two of 
durra stalks, and the house is ifinished. Sometimes a few 
conical points of clay are added to a {gateway or a fantastic 
pigeon-cote. breaks the monotony of the square grey walls, or 
perhaps a circular granary resembling nothing so much as a | 


: huge church font, in and out of the base of which chickens 


hop through a tiny opening, and in whose upper basin corn is 
stored or the householder sleeps in the summer nights. Some- 
times the inside of the hut, sometimes the outside, is plastered - 
with sandy mud or a row or two of bricks are laid so that their 
ends form a rough herring-bone pattern ; sometimes a coat of 
whitewash is added to the interior; or, again, shelves or 
windows are formed in the walls. But these are superfluous 
ornaments merely, and the essentials for fellaheen comfort 
remain four mud-brick walls and a cornstalk or palm thatch, 
as at any time these last 7,000 years. mere 
The mud brick has from time to time been supplanted by 
stonework for buildings of importance, but there is no doubt 
that it reigned supreme in earlier ages, and I suppose no place — 
in Egypt can so well prove this point as the old city of Abydos; 
Here all that is ancient (I speak from an Egyptologist’s point 
of view), all the oldest structures, all buildings that have borne 
the brunt of time, are made of mud brick. Take, for instance, 
the Shuneh fort, which stands out alone upon the desert, gaunt 
and mighty yet, in spite of the thousands of years which have 
passed over it; there is not a.stone used in the whole length 
and breadth of its massive walls. Or take the royal tombs 
of the kings, the Kom es Sultan, and the thousands of smaller 
tombs and ruined pyramids which cover some three or four 
square miles of desert upon which we are camped; they are 
built of brick without exception; and in the Temple of Osiris, 
which forms this winter the centre of Professor Flinders Petrie’s 
work for the Egypt Exploration Fund, all the construction of 
the more ancient buildings is being traced through endless 
intricacies of mud-brick wall, and it is only here and there, 
where extra strength was required for pillars, door jambs, 
thresholds and pavements, that the old-time builders seem to. 
have employed ‘masonry at all. It is here, if anywhere, that 
one has the opportunity of learning something about bricks, 
and this for the very reason that every inch of the final plans 
of what is considered the most important temple site in Egypt 
depends upon the accuracy with which the walls of brickwork 
are disentangled from the rubbish which has filled and buried 
them. : ae 
In the actual practice of excavating in Egypt this is one of 
the most difficult bits of work. Had one to deal with walls of 
hard-baked brick nothing could be simpler than to clear 
rubbish from between them and trace them out to their furthest — 
limits. It would be easy with a stroke of the pick to dis- 
tinguish walls of that kind from the hardest bed of clay. But 
with unbaked bricks it is quite another matter. With bricks, 
which were in the first instance nothing but rectangular blocks 
of mud dried.in the sunshine, and: whose only practicability 
rests in the fact that the climate is almost rainless and the air 
always ready to absorb moisture, the tracing of ancient wall * 
in anything like damp ground is very much like looking for a 
bucketful of fresh water which has been thrown into the. sea. 
In sand, cf course, the heat which at a very short distance 
from the surface retains an average temperature of 80 degs. 
Fahr. throughout the year tends rather to bake and further 
harden them. Up to the surface of the sand too they remain 
perfect in a most wonderful way, and on very-old buildings the 
line of the desert or the curve of any big sand drift can often be 
traced clearly along the brickwork, those parts which have 
been exposed being pitted and broken away, while the faces of 
the bricks below the sand line remain still firm and square. 
On the Shuneh fort there is an almost perfect arch traced in 
this way on the surface of the walls, both north and south, and 
looking as if this had been part of the original plan of the 
builders. ie 
There could probably be no better example of the fact that — 
the facility with which walls of this kind may be traced varies’ 
with their age and depth beneath the surface than that given 
by the excavations on the Temple of Osiris. Here the surface 
rubbish. was composed almost entirely of limestone chips and’ 
dust. As this was cleared brick walls gradually appeared. 
They were bared without difficulty, and as they dried out inthe 
hot sun it was easy to trace the divisions in the brickwork, and 
to measure the sizes of the bricks. But in the next clearance — 
matters were not so simple. Below our first lot of walls were — 
others which had borne not only the weight of the massive — 
temple of the twenty-sixth dynasty, but for thousands of © 
years previously the pressure of the other brick walls upom 
which these had been founded and the tons of rubbish which 
had accumulated between them. The result of the ape 
combined with the yearly soaking of the Nile water, had beem — 
to consolidate the rubbish until it was as hard- and firm as any: 
of the walls. In a case of this kind the feel of the pick ceased 
to be any guide, and it was necessary to have recourse tO — 
numerous sections and cross-sections. The faces of the 
cuttings were all carefully scraped with a knife or trowel, andi 
where this was not sufficient to prove the existence of brick 
work they were left to dry in the sun. : ae 
In theory wall hunting would appear to be the simplest 
thing in the world, and yet it must be admitted that there is: 
no royal road to perfection in its practice. Experience and 
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constant careful attention alone can develop the excavator’s 
skill, Theoretically, brickwork cuts uniformly with a knife, and 
where a few feet have been trimmed in this way the bricks, 
which were probably made in different batches and of slightly 
varying mixtures of clay, will show up as contrasted light and 
dark oblongs and squares. Where these lie in even horizontal 
lines they may be taken as showing untouched walling, where 
they are found lying at various angles surrounded by rubbish 
and of uneven shape they represent the ruin of a building and 
cease to be any guide to the size or direction of the walls they 
once belonged to. When the bricks are of such uniform com- 
position that a section presents no differences of colour, a 
sufficient exposure to the sun will generally bring out the 
divisions between the bricks, since the brick surfaces them- 
selves dry out more quickly than the clay with which they 
were. mortared together. But, unfortunately, ancient brick- 
makers were not always so particular about the material they 
used; house refuse was often mixed with the clay they moulded, 
and the resulting brickwork shows in section almost as large a 
proportion of charcoal and broken pottery as the rubbish which 
surrounds it. In deep cuttings also weeks may elapse before 
the sun and wind can make any progress with the drying, 
during which the excavator is kept kicking his heels in 
suspense, unable to proceed with a portion of his work until he 
has puzzled out the meaning of what has already been brought 
to light. 

_ It has always appeared to me that the Children of Israel 
must have been in very prosperous circumstances when they 
were driven to raise such a lamentation at their inability to 
make bricks without straw. Judging at least by what one 
finds among the older ruins of Egypt, straw was quite as 
frequently omitted, in the puddling of the brickmakers’ clay, as 
it was used, In the construction of the Shuneh fort straw was 
used, and can still be seen, but in many walls quite as old no 
trace of it is found, and curiously enough those bricks in which 
some sand only. has ‘been mixed with the mud have lasted the 
best. There seems to have been no definite tradition on the 
subject. I have spent a whole day sitting on a rubbish heap 
breaking mud bricks, and I am convinced that as many were 
made without straw as were made with it. 


_ Whatever may be their defects, it must be admitted that 


mud bricks have their uses, They cannot, it is true, withstand 
wet, nor are they calculated to inspire great architectural 
achievements, but in a climate like that of Egypt what does 
this matter? The last thing a fellah would think of is to keep 
in repair what he has built, and even if the wall of your bed- 
room does melt away (as mine has) under the too vigorous 
splashing from an early morning tub, this is of little conse- 
quence. The price of lunch at a West End London 
restaurant will build you another just as good, Ina sling and 
for scaring sparrows there is nothing better, and for anyone 
who is pestered with Arab boys a prehistoric mud brick is 
probably the best remedy that can be devised. . In this country 
they are always at hand, and the sight of a good shot bursting 
like a bomb about the offender’s ears is a joyful remembrance 
for many a day. 


THE SILCHESTER EXCAVATIONS. 


\\/7HILE the excavations at Silchester during the past 
' year have yielded fewer objects than usual of a 
kind that appeal to the general public, valuable discoveries 
of a topographical nature have been made. Work was 
done in parts of four insule (28, 29, 30, 31), and in the 
eastern angle of the old town wall it was found that 
the main line of street through the city from west to east 
was deflected near its east end, so as to meet the gate 
in that quarter, which lay somewhat to the south. .One 
part of the area appears to have been devoted to reli- 
gious uses in pagan times and to have served as a 
temple enclosure. In 1890 two temples were found, 
partly in the churchyard and partly under farm buildings. 
Not far from the church another has been unearthed, thus 
illustrating the well-known principle of the continuity of 
religious sites. It is noteworthy that the axis of the parish 
church practically coincides with that of a temple a little to the 
west of it, and it may well be that the present twelfth-century 
church occupies the site of a temple. The excavations have 
also resulted in the discovery of several houses of considerable 
interest. These were originally of the corridor type, but four 
Successive enlargements show a near approach to the court- 
yard type. Six other buildings were uncovered, and of these 
two are of a character unknown before. One has a gallery 
nearly 60 feet long, with a series of openings on one side, as if 
there had been a portico. To the south is a semicircular 
Structure, which appears to have been entered by a wide arched 
opening. The long building is suggestive of a modern skittle- 
alley; and both not improbably stood in the pleasure garden of 
the small house hard by. 
Owing to the circumscribed nature of the sites and the 


number of buildings they carried fewer pits than usual were 
sunk, and consequently the relics fourid are less in number 
than in previous years. The principal finds are some frag- 
ments of marble, one bearing some letters, which may have 
come from a temple. These were built into the hypocaust of a 
house, proving that the temple was ruined before the dwelling 
was erected. Noteworthy also are some large trays of Kim- 
meridge shale; the exceptionally large upper stone of a quern 
of Andernach lava, still retaining the iron loops by which it was 
turned ; and two pots of black Upchurch ware, both covered, 
one with a tile and the other with a piece of clay, but containing 
nothing of value. Among the smaller objects are the fragments 
of a large pane of window-glass, ornaments and toilet imple- 
ments, a terra-cotta figure, probably a little household deity ; a 
torque, apparently of some alloy of silver ; and a silver ring and 
pin. It may be remarked that very few objects of any metal 
more precious than bronze have been found at Silchester. Mr. 
Clement Reid’s work on the identification of seeds found in soil 
undoubtedly Roman has yielded important results.. He has 
added from last year’s excavations no less than twenty-four 
species to the plants already known to have flourished in this 
country in Roman times. Included in the list are the meadow 
buttercup, the carrot, knapweed, black nightshade, bugle, three 
species of bedstraw and two of goosefoot, dock and sedge. 
Clippings of box were also found, supposed to come from 
garlands. Some writers claim that this species is indigenous, but 
this find appears to be the first evidence that it grew in Britain 
in Roman times. Summarising the work of the committee, it 
may be said that between 1890 and 1902 inclusive the sum of 
6,3872. has been spent in excavating about four-fifths of the 
area, and the cemeteries outside the walls are still to be dug 
over. The work entails an expenditure of about 500/. a year, 
entirely defrayed by subscriptions, which may be sent to Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope, Burlington House, Piccadilly. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


A SPECIAL general meeting was held on Monday. The 

following resolution was carried. ‘That, subject to the 
sanction of the Lords of the Privy Council, the words ‘ during 
the five years from the date of approval of this provision by the 
Privy Council’ be omitted from the proviso of by-law 9.” 

The Hon. Sec. announced the decease of Valére Dumortier, 
president of the Société Centrale d’Architecture of Belgium, 
hon. corr. member. The Hon. Sec. also gave a description 
of some recent additions to the library. 

The report of the scrutineers appointed to direct the election 
of the Council, standing committees, &c., for the year of office 
1503-4 was read, and the following were declared elected :— 

Prestdent.—Aston Webb, A.R.A., F.S.A. 

flonorary Secretary.—Alexander Graham, F.S.A. 

Vice-Presidents.—John Belcher, A.R.A., Thomas Edward 
Collcutt, Alfred Darbyshire, F.S.A. (Manchester), John Slater, 
B.A.Lond. 

Members of Counctl—Frank Thomas Baggallay, Charles 
Edward Baternan (Birmingham), George Frederick Bodley, 
R.A., F.S.A., John James Burnet, A R.S A. (Glasgow), Alfred 
William Stephens Cross, M.A.Cantab, Ernest George, James 
Sivewright Gibson, John Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. (Kettering), 
Edwin Thomas Hall, Charles Henry Heathcote (Manchester), 
Arnold Mitchell, Edward William Mountford; Professor Beres- 
ford Pite, George Halford Fellowes Prynne, Samuel Bridgman 
Russell, William Howard Seth-Smith, John William Simpson, 
Leonard Stokes. 

Associate Members.—Robert Shekleton Balfour, Henry 
Vaughan Lanchester, Walter John Nash Millard, Edmund 
Walter Wimperis. 

The unsuccessful candidates were Messrs. A. C. Blomfield, 
M.A., W. D. Carée, M.A, H. O. Cresswell, F. R. Farrow, 
W. M. Fawcett, M.A, W. Flockhart, G. E. Grayson, E. A. 
Gruning, J. D. Mathews, F. L. Pearson, S. P. Peck, H. H. 
Statham, C. H. Townsend, S. Trevail, P. Waterhouse, M.A, 
R. S. Wornun, A. T. Bolton, H. M. Wills. 

Representatives of Allied Socteties—George Cappinger 
Ashlin, R.H.A. (Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland), 
James William Beaumont (Manchester Society of Architects), 
Arthur William Brewill (Nottingham Architectural Society), 
Horatio Kelson Bromhead (Glasgow Institute of Architects), 
Alexander Hunter Crawford (Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion), Arthur Harrison (Birmingham Architectural Association), 
Butler Wilson (Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society), 
Joseph Wood (Bristol Society of Architects), John Woolfall 
(Liverpool Architectural Society)... 

Representative of the Architectural Association (London).— 
Henry Thomas Hare. 

Audttors.—J. Ambler, W. A. Forsyth. 

Art Standing Committee—F¥ellows: J. M. Anderson, 
W. D. Carée, M.A., T. E. Collcutt, Sir William Emerson, 
Ernest George, J.S, Gibson, H, T. Hare, E. W. Mountford, 
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J. W. Simpson, Leonard Stokes Associates: R S Ba!four, 
H. V. Lanchester, W. J. N. Millard, P. E. Nobbs, M.A., 
W. H. Romaine-Walker, E W. Wimperis. 

Literature Standing Committee.—Fellows: John Bilson, 
F.S.A, A. W.S. Cross, M.A., Francis Hooper, W. A. Pite, 
G. H. Fellowes Prynne, R. Phené Spiers, Hugh Stannus, 
H. H. Statham, C. H. Townsend, Paul Waterhouse, M.A. 
Associates: A. S. Flower, M.A, C. H. Reilly, M.A., Professor 
R. Elsey Smith, Percy Leslie Waterhouse, MA., A. M. 
Watson, BA., P. S. Worthington, M.A. 

Practice Standing Committee.—Fellows: Thomas Batter- 
bury, S Flint Clarkson, Ernest Flint, George Hubbard, F S.A, 
A. Henry Kersey, J. D. Mathews, W. H. Nash, J. O. Smith, 
T. H. Watson, E. Woodthorpe, M.A. Associates: W. H. 
Atkin-Berry, C H. Brodie, Max Clarke, H. H. Langston, 
A. W. Tanner, W. H. White. 

Science Standing Committee.— Fellows: T.  Blashill, 
E Flint, J. S. Gibson, F. Hooper, George Hornblower, W. E. 
Riley, H. D. Searles-Wood, A.5 Snell, B. Tabberer, K. D. 
Young Associates: H. W. Burrows, Max Clarke, B. J. 
Dicksee, E. R. Hewitt, G. Pearson, A. D. Watson. 

The following candidates for membership were elected: — 

As Fellows —William H. A. Berry, B. W. H. Brameld 
(Manchester), W. J. Burrows, E. Guy Dawber, Horace Field, 
J. W. Fisher (Wellingborough), John Gibbons (Manchester), 
H. J. Lanchester, H. C. Pegg, Reginald Pope (Folkestone), 
Harry Redfern, H. W. Rising, A H. Ryan-Tenison, F. W. 
Tasker, W. H. White. 

As Associates.—C. H Ballantyne (Melbourne), E. A. Jollye 
(Spalding), A. Woodroofe (Vancouver, B.C.). 

As Honorary Associates.—Alfred East, A.RA., T. H. 
Mawson, S. J. Solomon, A.R.A. 

As Hon. Corresponding Members—Jean Louis Pascal 
(Paris), Heino Schmieden (Berlin) 

Conditions of Contract —The Chairman moved with regard 
to the negotiations with the Institute of Builders in the matter 
of the “ Schedules of Conditions of Contract,” that Clause 1 of 
both documents be amended to read as follows:—1. The works 
shall be carried out in accordance with the directions and to 
the reasonable satisfaction of the architect, in accordance with 
the signed drawings and specification, and in accordance with 
such further drawings, details, instructions, directions and 
explanations as may from time to time be given by the archi- 
tect. If the work shown on any such further drawings or 
details, or necessary to comply with any such instructions, 
directions or explanations be, in the opinion of the contractor, 
extra to that comprised in the contract, he shall, before pro- 
ceeding with such work, give notice in writing to this effect to 
the architect. In the event of the architect and contractor 
failing to agree as to whether or not there is any extra, and of 
the architect deciding that the contractor is to carry out the 
said work, the contractor shall accordingly do so, and the 
question whether or not there is any extra, and if so the 
amount thereof shall, failing agreement, be settled by the 
arbitrator as provided in Clause 32, and the contractor shall 
be paid accordingly. The contract drawings and specification 
shall remain in the custody of the architect, and shall be pro- 
duced by him at his office as and when required by the 
employer or by the contractor. 


TESSERZ. 
Portrait Statues in Greece. 

die the early period of sculpture only statues of divinities were 

made, and up to a comparatively late time these archaic 
figures were copied for religious and superstitious reasons, and 
the old formal hieratic type was strictly observed. It was not 
until the fifty-eighth Olympiad that iconic statues began to be 
made in honour of the victors in the national games, and these 
for the greater part were rather portraits of the peculiarities of 
general physical developments than of the face. Portrait 
statues of distinguished men now began to be made, but they 
were very fewin number and only exceptionally allowed by the 
State. The first iconic statues, representing Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, were made in 509 BC. by Antenor. Phidias fol- 
lowed (480 to 432 B.C.), and during his period the grand style 
was in its culmination, and for the most part divinities or demi- 
gods only were thought worthy subjects for a great sculptor 
Iconic statues were, however, executed during this period, and 
among the legendary heroes and divinities which formed the 
subjects of the thirteen statues erected at Delphi and executed 
by Phidias out of the Persian spoils, the portrait of Miltiades 
was allowed. The erection of public portrait statues was, how- 
ever, very rarely allowed, and the introduction by Phidias of 
his own portrait and that of Pericles among the combatants. 
wrought upon the shield of his ivory and gold statue of Athena 
occasioned a prosecution against him for impiety. It is said 
that Phidias, in his statue of a youth binding his hair with a 
fillet, made the portrait of Pantarces, an Elean who was 
enamoured of the great sculptor and who obtained the victory 
at the Olympian games in the eighty-sixth Olympiad (Bc. 435). 
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But this story which is given by Pausanias rests, even by his. 
own account, purely on tradition, and was apparently founded 
upon a supposed resemblance between Pantarces and the 
statue. Portraiture in its true sense, however, now began, and 
soon after the death of Phidias, about the ninetieth Olympiad, 
Demetrius obtained celebrity as a portrait sculptor. Heit was 
who first seems to have introduced the realistic school of por. 
traiture, copying so carefully from life, particularly in his like- 
nesses of old persons, that he was reproved for being too 
faithful to nature Quintilian accuses him of being “ nimius in 
veritate” (xil. 10’, and Lucian in his *‘ Philopseudes” calls him 
an anthropopoios, and describing a statue by him of Pelichus 
the Corinthian, says it was like the very man himself. Calli. 
machus, also, at the same period obtained a nickname on 
account of the extreme detail and finish of his works. These 
artists flourished nearly a century before Lysistratus, and 
Pliny therefore is incorrect in his sweeping statement that 
before the time of Lysistratus sculptors had only endeavoured 
to make their statues as beautiful as possible, and not to give 
accurate portraits. Still, these men must be considered as - 
exceptions to the general practice, and it was not until the 
time of Alexander that portrait-sculpture in the sense of accu- 
rate likeness was developed. e 
The High Cross of Bristol. 4 

The history of the High Cross, the “Alta Crux,” of Bristol, 

is curious enough. Built in 1373 on the site of an older one, 
it was adorned with statues of John, Henry III and the reign: 
ing king Edward III. John, be it observed had, doubtless not 
without valuable consideration, granted various privileges to. 
Bristol, as to many other towns. Edward IV. was afterwards 
added. In 1633 the structure was repaired, raised and received 
four new sovereigns, Henry VI, Elizabeth and the reigning’ 
King and his father. We do not hear what happened to the 
cross in the Civil Wars. It had a better chance of escape than > 
most of its fellows, as at the very moment when most destruc- 
tion was done in that way, Bristol was held for the king. In 
1697 it was again repainted and gilded, and that in such a 
costly manner that no cross in the kingdom is said to have 
exceeded it. All this time it had stood in its natural place in 
the middle of the city. But in 1733 a silversmith, living hard 
by, was frightened lest the cross should fall and crush him. It 
was therefore taken down and “thrown by in the Guildhall as 
a thing of no value”—a process of “throwing by” which we 
do not quite understand when applied to a stone structure 
39 feet 6 inches high. At some time between 1733 and 1763 
it was moved from civic to ecclesiastical ground, and with the - 

approbation of the Dean and Chapter re-erected in the centre 
of College Green. In 1763 it was again pulled down, om 
this occasion because it was considered an obstruction to the — 
promenade, and deposited in a corner of the Cathedral. Again, — 
we must remark that the deposition of so large an object in a 
corner of so small a cathedral as that of Bristol must have been — 
a serious obstruction to something or other. At last, in 1766, 
it was rebuilt in Sir R. C. Hoare’s grounds at Stourhead, and in — 
1851 the good people of Bristol built themselves a new cross. _ 


GENERAL. 


The Society of Architects have arranged to visit the 
International Building Trades Exhibition at the Royab 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, on Wednesday next, June 17, at 
2.15 PM. : : 

The Annual Féte in honour of Corot, the landscapist, 
has been held at Ville d’Avray. Among the French artists 
who participated in it were MM. Géréme, Carolus-Duran, — 
Guillemet, André Brouillet, Bouché, Barrias. M. Harpignies 
acted as president. “a 

Canon Routledge, one of the trustees of the ancient Roman ~ 
remains of Richborough Castle, near Sandwich, is arranging to 
have excavations carried out of the great mass of concrete 
there, which has been the subject of much speculation amongst — 
antiquarians. The opinion of Canon Routledge is that this is 
hollow, and, if this is the case, it is considered it might have 
been used for storage purposes by the Romans, and possibly - 
for a treasure-house. Further explorations may bring to light — 
all sorts of valuables deposited there by the Roman legionaries 
and auxiliaries. 

The Technical Institute at Portsmouth will cost at least — 
69,9762. Messrs. Armitage & Hodgson’s tender would amount — 
to that sum by the omission of various items from the specifica f 
tion. The original amount was 83,583/. ee 

The Cottage at Chalfont St. Giles, Buckinghamshire, 1m — 
which Milton lived, is to be restored at a cost of 390/. ; 
building is used as a public museum, and contains a first 
edition of “ Paradise Regained,” and some cannon balls fired — 
into the church. ae 

A New Monthly Magazine entitled Pros and Cons, and 
costing only 2d, has appeared. It relates mainly to archeology, 
and should help in popularising that and similar subjects. In 
the last number is one of Mr. S. W. Kershaw’s articles om 
‘“‘ Kent County Records.” It deserves support. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


a THE mission should he be employed as architect in the execution of 
* the work. Mr. Leonard Potts, town clerk, High Street, 
peer usbitedt and Contract Acparter. Poplar. 

cs TAUNTON.—July 20.—C ompetitive Aetets 2 are invited fora 
library building to be erected in Corporation Street, at a cost 


2 5 ee DITORIA not exceeding 5,c90/. inclusive... Premiums of 30/, 2c/. and 
S6..E B L NOTICES, 10/. will be awarded for designs adjudged: of sufficient merit, 


bs In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in | and placed first, second and third in order respectively. Mr. 
lee _ connection with the-law, practice rules and procedure under | George H. Kite, town clerk, Municipal Buildings, Taunton. 
|- the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our ; = 
" staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has > oe aes 
' made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
‘in the columns of this paper any questions Cea to the : CONTRACTS. OPEN. 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further ALLENDALE.—For additions to residence at Ashleigh, 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our Allendale, Northumberland, for Mrs. Lee. Mr. A. Bb, 
’ readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL Plummer, architect, Newcastle and Tynemouth, 


4 ” “ rey) : 7 ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD.—June 17.—For the construction 
ee ce 000: The; Architect, Inpereat Husa of a boundary wall, about 120 yards long, at the gasworks, 


a 


ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. Princess Road. -Mr. Albert Sykes, aloes Council Offices, 
7 “The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London | Ashton-in-Makerfield. 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders BATLEY.—For the erection of twenty new beehive coke 


and other particulars of Works in progress in which they | ovens at West End Collieries, Batley. Mr. T. H. Brierley, 


may be tnterestea. ‘Senta ; J sabe he £ Ae 
EDFONT.—June 22.—For the erection of a new chapel, 
emeewors Of signed articles and papers read i in Public must being first portion of scheme known as Bedfont Tabernacle, 


_ necessarily be held responsible for their contents. near Feltham and Hounslow. Mr. Percy H. Grove, architect, 
No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the | Alma Road, Windsor. 
_ mame and address of the writer—not in every case for BIRMINGHAM.—June 17.—For the construction of under- 


publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. ground sanitary conveniences at Moseley village. Mr. Ambrose 
W. Cross, surveyor, 23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath. 


Orr shondents are requested to make .thetr communications 
ee? ch BisHoP AUCKLAND. — June .15 E For alterations and 


as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre-| additions to York House, North Bondgate, Bishop Auckland. 

spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy Mr. William Perkins, architect, Victoria Street, Bishop 

communications. Auckland. 
a3 BRADFORD.—June 15 —For the erection of premises for 
special classes, with cookery and laundry over, in Usher Street, 
TENDERS, ETC. ‘| Bradford. Quantities and form of tender may be obtained at 
_ *,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- ee Be colin atebitect to the geno Barres ; 
Gontratis” Open; Tenders, &c., i ts par- RADFORD -> June 15.— For alterations to premises, 
appearance of ‘ Set hee ote ee 15 Bridge. Street, for central tramway offices Mr. F. E. P. 
ticularly requested that information of this description be | Edwards, city architect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street. 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate BRIXHAM.—June 16.—For rebuilding the Buller’s Arms 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. | inn, at Brixham, Devon. Mr. Fred Wim, Vanstone, architect, 

. Palace.Chambers, Paignton. 
rs BUCKFASTLEIGH. — July 21, — For pointing and rough- 
casting the Buckfastleigh parish church spire. Mr. Andrew 

COMPETITIONS OPEN. Warren, surveyor, Bac fstleiol! ‘ 

c* ay BURNLEY —June 19 -—For the erection ofa western tower, 
at Worsthorne Church, near Burnley. Messrs. Austin & 
Paley, architects, Castle Park, Lancaster. 

CANNOCK.—June 25.—For the construction of a road 
bridge over Goldie Brook, Saredon. Mr. Herbert M. White- 
head, surveyor, Penkridge, near Stafford. 

CROYDON.—June 30.—For the erection of fifteen rows of 
cottage dwellings (146 cottages) for the working classes on the 
Norbury Estate, London Road, Croydon. .Particulars may be 
obtained at the Housing Section of the Architeci’s Department, 
L.G.C., 19 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

, DEwsBURY.—June 17.—For the erection of a choir vestry 
at St. John’s Church, Boothroyd, Dewsbury. Messrs. John 
Kirk & Sons, architects, Dewsbury. 


$ a BRIDLINGTON.—June 19.—Schemes are invited for provid- 
4 ing the village of Flamborough (1,020 inhabitants) with an 
- éfficient supply of water. Mr. John B. Simpson, clerk, Rural 
_ District Council, Bridlington. 
: IRELAND.—June 18.—The Trustees of the Limerick free 
_ library and museum invite designs from architects in inde- 
pendent practice for the proposed Carnegie library and museum 
_ to be built in the People’s Park, Limerick. Prizes of 75/. and 
ay respectively will be awarded to the designs placed first and 
econd in the competition. Mr. W. M. Nolan, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Limerick. 
__ NEWARK-ON-TRENT —Competitive designs are invited for 
Grammar School buildings, to accommodate not less than 150 
boys, including 30. boarders, head-master’s residence, &c. 
‘Premiums of 25, 152. and 1c/. are offered. Mr. Godfrey DEWSBURY.—June 25.—For the erection of a boiler-house 
Tallents, clerk to the Governors. at the electric-lighting station, Bradford Road. Mr. H. Ellis, 


an POPLAR. —June 23. —Compttitive designs are invited for a _ town clerk, Town Hall, Dewsbury. , 


= public library to be erected-in Cubitt ‘Town, Poplar, E. A |—- EALING:—June 25. For the eréction of stabling and cart- 
_ premium of 75/. is offered for the design accepted by the sheds at the central depét, Longfield Avenue. Mr. Charles 
Council, which will be deducted from the architect’s com- Jones, surveyor, Town Hall, Ealing, W. 


WORTH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING 60., L™ 


me MANUFACTURERS: OF COMPLETE FITTINGS: FOR 


3% 


LIBRARIES” TECHNICAL & ART SCHOOLS, 
a Be CHOOL DESKS, (8&e., and CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Catalogues and Estimates Free on. Application. 


kers of WILKS PATENT “CLIMAX” SLIDING PARTITIONS. 


ca z Be Contractors to H.M. Government, London and Birmingham School Boards, &e. 
dre sede: | DARLINGTON, : ‘NEWCASTLE,’ 'SUNDERLAND,. MIDDLESBRO, ‘and NORWICH.’ 
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East DEREHAM.—June 20.—For the repair of the bridge 
at Worthing. Mr, Walter M. Barton, clerk, Guildhall, East 
Dereham. 

HALIFAX —June 17.—For the erection of two ‘houses in 
Halifax. Mr. Lister Coates, architect, Yorkshire Bank Cham- 
bers, Waterhouse Street. 


HALIFAX.—June 24.—For the erection of a pair of semi- 
detached villas and appurtenances on the Upper Greenroyd 
Estate, Shircoat, Halifax. Mr. W. Clement Williams, archi- 
tect, 29 Southgate, Halifax, 


IRELAND —June 15.—For the erection of a chapel of ease- 
at Portadown. Mr, J. H. Chambers, Ulster Bank, Porta- 
down, 

IRELAND.—June 15.—For the erection of dwelling-house,. © 
shop and out-offices at Muckamore, Antrim. Mr. F. E. Lock- 
wood, architect, 91 Victoria Street, Belfast. 

IRELAND.--June 15-—For the erection of five shops at 
Cromac Square and Cromac Street, Belfast. Mr. Thomas 
Pentland, architect, 35 High Street, Belfast.. 


IRELAND —June 15.—For (1) the erection of a cottage at 


HELE.—June 19.—For the erection of sorling-room, dining- 
room, lavatories, &c., at the paper works, Hele, Devon. Mr. 
C. J. Bulgin, architect, City Chambers, Exeter. 


Shannally, Lintrathen; (2) addition to steading at White- 
hillocks, Cortachy ; (3) addition to steading at Shanzie, Alyth:. 
(4) addition to steading at West Pitnacree, Alyth ; (5) covered 


HALEWOOD —For additions to the Rectory, Halewood, 
near Liverpool, Mr. A. B. Plummer, architect, Newcastle and 
Tynemouth. 

HEREFORD —June 19.—For erection of proposed isolation 
hospital, caretaker’s house and other works at Stretton Sugwas, 
in the county of Hereford. Mr. Ernest G. Davies, architect, 
7 Bridge Street, Hereford, : 

HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING.—June 20.—€or the erection of a 
Wesleyan minister’s house, Houghton-le-Spring, Durham. Mr. 
J. P. Tulip, 6 William Street, Houghton-le-Spring, R S O. 

HULL.—June 13.—For the erection of a new entrance and 
boundary walls in Durham Street, in connection with the 
Mersey Street Board school, Kingston-upon-Hull. Mr. D, ip 
O’ Donoghue, clerk to the Board. 

HULL.—June 16.—For alterations and additions to the Sir 
Henry Cooper Board school, Bean Street. Mr. D. Ae 
O’Donoghue, clerk, School Board Offices,’ Albion Street, 
Hull, 

ILFORD.—June 15.—For the erection of a boys and girls’ 
school for 962 children, and an infants’ school for 480 children, 
with latrines, play-sheds, fencing and schoolkeeper’s house, on 
the Highlands site, Cranbrook Park, Ilford. Mr. C. J. Dawson, 
architect, 6 Cranbrook Road, Ilford. 

ILFORD.—June 22.—For the erection of a lodge and con- 
venience at the north-west entrance to the South Park, Green 
Lane, Ilford. Mr. John W. Benton, clerk, Town’ Hall, Ilford:*"| 

IPSWICH.—June 16:—For the erection of an infants’ school 
and alterations to the existing buildings at Wherstead Road 
school, Mr. T. W. Cotman, architect, Northgate Street, 


Ipswich. Rutherglen, clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Marloes Road, W, 


PATENT INDURATED STONE 


"ANpY tue PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. City Offices: 24 Gt. St. Helen’s, London, E.C. 
4 Wrorks—_-MILLWALL, E. ri 

THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE MAN- 

HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAVING, SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, &c. 


court at Cullow, Cortachy; (6) covered court at Glenmoy. 
Mr. John Black, factor, Cortachy. Vet 


ITRELAND.—June 16.—For the erection of twelve cottages. 
and the fencing of fourteen plots. Mr. Michael Flynn, acting, 
clerk, Rural District Council, Dungarvan, < eh 


IRELAND.—June 16.—For the erection of sixteen labourers’ 
cottages and the construction of a main sewer in the town of: 
Carlow. Mr. James Kelly, town clerk, Town Hall, Carlow. 


IRELAND.—June 17 —For the erection of three blocks of: 
semi-detached houses on the Douglas Road. Messrs. W. H. 
Hill & Son, architects, 28 South Mall, Cork. 


IRELAND.—June 17.-For erection of eight cottages, with» 
out- offices, piers and gates, and for the fencing of eleven 1-acre- 
plots in various townlands, Kinsale, and for alterations, addi- 
tions and repairs to two houses in the townland of Kilnaglery,. > 
including the erection. of out-offices, piers and gates for each: 
house. Mr. R. Evans, engineer, 53 South Mall, Cork. 


IRELAND —June 17.—For erection of two semi-detached ~ 
residences at Tipperary. Messrs. W.H. Hili & Son, architects, - 
28 South Mall, Cork. OTS 

IRELAND.—June 18.—For’ the erection of a dispensary 
residence at Ballinvullen, Mitchelstown. Mr. T. A. O’Brien,. 
clerk to the Guardians. 


IRELAND.—June 27.—For the erection of a golf house off 
Hamilton Road, Bangor. Mr. F.C. Doran, hon. secretary, 
Bangor Golf Club, Ward Avenue, Bangor. a 

KENSINGTON. — June 18.— For .the enlargement of the 
operating-room at the infirmary, Marloes. Road. Mr. Jno. H. 


Ee es ae 


Prevents Dry Rot, | 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


eservative. Sic | 


Enquiries WW ‘a p 
Solicited. \ OO r ‘. | 
Particulars from MEA TOR CO. Ltd. solignum Depot, HULL. z | 


BRONZE MEDALS, HIGHEST AWARD, SANITARY CONCRESS HEALTH EXHIBITIONS, 1899 and 1902, 
Payments extended over any number of years for Corporations and District Coanzils. 
Perfect Foothoid. Copes and Works like Natural Stone. No Laminations. 
Face equal to a Natural Polished Flag. Natural York Stone 
appearance. No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. Frostproof. 
Wear alike full Depth of Siab. 
Hydraulic ‘Pressure over.:1,000 Tons. 


Never beconies Slippery. 
Contractors 
2h to HM. 


Suitable 
alike for STEPS, 
S, WINDOW and. 
DOOR HEADS, SILLS, JAMBS, 
or any purpose for which NATURAL. 
or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE USED. 


| The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE CO. 
: 3 : (BRANCH-OF BROOKES’, Lrv.), 
Head Offices: HALIFAX. 


i e vinsters 
nd, Offices: 16 Great George Street, Westmins ne 
een Depots 22 Somers Town, N.W. (Mid. Ry) — 


i ea 
ne. o -" 
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Kew, &c.—June 16 —For ordinary works and repairs to 
ypublic buildings, &c, in the Kew, Richmond and Hampton 
-Court districts. Particulars may he obtained at H.M. Office of 
‘Works, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 

KIRDFORD.—June 39.—For removing and rebuilding the 
-east wall, and the erection of a new wall in continuation of and 
in keeping with the present north wall at the churchyard, 
Kirdford, Sussex. The Vicar, Kirdford, Billingshurst. 

LEVENSHULME.—June 20.—For the erection of offices, 
‘boundary walls, reservoir, excavating and draining, and the 
construction of road to the refuse destructor, off Barlow Road, 
Levenshulme, Lancs. Mr. James Jepson, surveyor, Guardian 
Chambers, Tiviot Dale, Stockport. 

LINCOLN.—June 19.—For the erection of post office at 
Lincoln. Particulars and form of contract may be obtained at 
4H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

LONDON .—June 22.—-For the erection of a cartshed, office, 
‘bothy, &c., at Wandsworth Park,S W. Particulars may be 
thad at the General Section (Architect's) Department, London 
County Council, 18 Pall Mall East, S.W. 

LONDON.—June 23 —For the erection of the second por- 
tion of the new car-sheds at Clapham, S.W., including about 
.400 tons of steel stanchions, girders and roofwork, for the 
London County Council. Particulars at the Architect’s Depart- 
ment (Highways Section), 19 Charing Cross Road, WC. 

LONDON.—June 24.—For widening and enlargement of 
Victoria station, for ce Joga Brighton and South Coast 
Railway Company. ‘scl J. Brewer, secretary, London 
Bridge Terminus, S. E 

LONDON, N.—June 25.—For work at the relief offices, 
Barnsbury Street, and the register office, Liverpool Road, 
Uslington. Mr. William Smith, architect, 65 Chancery Lane, 
W.C 

_ Lonpon.—July 4.—For the erection of an orphanage for 
the St. Pancras Female Orphanage and Charity School, 
to8 Hampstead Road, N.W. Mr. Goss, 3 Broad Street Build- 
ings, Liverpool Street, E C. 

LOWER BEBINGTON.—June 16.—For the erection of a cart 
shelter and boundary wall in New Ferry, Lower Bebington, 
‘Cheshire. Plans may be seen and forms of tender obtained 
-on application to the Surveyor, Council Offices. 

MAIDENHEAD —June 15.—For the erection of a public con- 
venience at the eastern corner of the Moor, Bridge Road. Mr. 
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MANCHESTER.—June 15 —For the erection of a medical 
superintendent's house at Monsall Hospital. Specification and 
bill of quantities at the office of the City Architect, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—June 19.—For the erection of receiving 
and casual blocks at the Chorlton and Manchester joint work- 


house. Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, architect, 23 Strutt Street, 
Manchester. 

MILLOM.— For the erection of four eae ie houses in 
Settle Street, Millom. o 


NEW BROMPTON.—June 16.—For the erection of shop, 
stores, &c, at Byron Road, New brompton, Kent, Messrs. 
J. W. Nash & Son, architects, 245 High Street, Rochester. 


N&W MALDEN —June 22.—For the erection of a small 
mission church in Burlington Road, New Malden. Mr. 
Vincent Davison, architect, Market Place, New Malden. 


NORWICH —For the erection of Burlington Buildings, 
Oxford Place, Norwich. Mr. Owen Bond, architect, 15 Upper 
King Street, Norwich. 


NORWICH.—June 22 —For the erection of retort house, coal 
stores and other buildings at the gasworks. Mr. Thomas 
Glover, engineer and manager, Bishop Bridge, Norwich. 

POLPERRO.—June- 15 —For the erection of a Wesleyan 
church at Polperro, Cornwall. Mr. W. Marshall, Landividdy, 
Polperro. 

St. ALBANS.—June 17.—For an extension of the workhouse 
infirmary. Mr. Henry E. Hansell, architect, Station Buildings, 
St. Albans, 

SALFORD —June 25.—For the erection of retort-house at 
the Albion Street gas works. Mr. William W. Woodward, 
engineer, Gas Offices, Bloom Street, Salford. 


SCOTLAND.—June 16.—For the erection of a post-office at 
Linlithgow. Bills of quantities and forms of tender may be 
obtained at H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh, 

SCOTLAND —June 16. 
parish of Monquhitter, 
Auchterless. Messrs, 
Turriff. 

SCOTLAND —June 2 
boxes, &c, at Woodilee Asylum, 
Motion, Parish Council Chambers, 


Redbriggs, 
and steading, Oldyock, parish of 
James Duncan & Son, architects, 


3.—For the erection of piggery, loose 
Lenzie.. _Mr.. James.. R. 
266 George Street, Glas- 


Percy Johns, surveyor, Guildhall, Maidenhead. gow. 


ELECTRIC The LIMMER ASPHALTE 


HY DRO-EXTRACTORS. PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.] LIMITED. (1871 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
“IMMER, LONDON,” 2147 
London Wall. 


Fonte or BLocyw 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 


Construction. ape by By Its use 


alone can any 
Bullding be rendered 


FINEST “HYDRO MADE. Absolutely Safe from Fire. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS: 
MOTHER WELL. TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.w. 
Catalogues Free. TE 
a FRENCH ASPHALTE CO 
WORTLEY FIRE CLAY Ce, ARCHITECTS 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.}, Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDE. Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS|s Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 
RICHARD OD. BATCHELOR, 


Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 2 


oe sos 4% xe lan 

49% a 8% oy ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Sag '@ » pa 
< Z, C} 

oo eo sy aS WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. 25g Ye, Me 
és S%pr"'p Fy LARGEST STEAM WELI-BoRING TOOLS IN THE KINGDOM. Re OR v 


i 73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET,, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
Vol. LXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


MINETT & CO. 


SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


Mouldings worked to any Design 
at Lowest possible Rates. 
Scaffold Boards Cut, Cornered, and 
Hooped with Iron at very Low Rates. 
Prices on Application. 


PLOUGH BRIDGE, 


ROTHERHITHE 


(Adjoining Surrey Commercial Docks), 


TELEPHONE 521 Hop. 

meme mcaaceer aes 
WELDON STON E. 

A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 

as testified by: its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 

with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to 

JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 
en NT 


HOT WATER, 
High and Low 
Also STEAM. 
ALFRED GRINDROD & CO. 
WEST sT.. SHEFFIELD. 


Telephone No. 2740. VENTILATING 


4~LL WORK GUARANTEED. 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


“(SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


|The removable Lead Cap and “Self-Locking” Steel Bar 
are special features that no other systems possess, 
Requires no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or Packing. 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 


HEATING 


‘And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Guaranteed 5 Years. 
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SHEFFIELD.—June 23.-—For the erection of University 
College, Sheffield. Messrs. Gibbs &: Flockton, architects, 15 
St. James Row, Sheffield.” ~ 

SMALLBURGH.—June 20 —For the erection of a laundry, 
receiving wards, &c., at Smallburgh workhouse. 
[Lee, architect, 26 Great James Street, W- 


STAVERTON.—-June 15.—For repairs at Staverton Farm, 
near Trowbridge, and to shed. Messrs. Foley, Son & Mundy, 
surveyors, Trowbridge. 


STOWMARKET.—June 16.—For alterations and additions to 
the union house and laundry and drainage scheme. Mr, John 
Corder, architect, Ipswich, 


TAMWORTH.—June 27.—For the erection of stables, lofts, 
harness-room and mess-room in the Leys, and 5 Colehill, 
Tamworth. Mr. J. W. Godderidge, architect, 4 Bolebridge 
Street, Tamworth, 


TOOTING.—June 17.—For providing and fixing certain 
joinery fittings at Tooting Bec asylum. Mr. T. Duncombe 
Mann, clerk, Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 


‘TREDEGAR —June 23.—For the erection of a house adjoin- 
ing the Congregational church. Mr. T. Jones, secretary, 
50 Commercial Road, 


UPPER EDMONTON.—June 23.—For the erection of a sort- 
ing office. Form of contract may be seen on application to 
Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


WALES.—June 15.—For rebuilding the Waterloo hotel at 
the corner of Alexandra Road and Watch House Parade, 


Newport. Mr. R. J. Pottinger Hodge, architect, Prudential 
Buildings, Newport, 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 
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Mr. John T. ° 
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WALES —June 19 —For the erection of eight houses and a 
lock-up ‘shop “at Lanelay ‘Road, Talbot, Llantrisant. Plans _ 


may be seen at the Talbot Arms, Llantrisant, ~~ 


' WALES.—June 20—For. alterations and additions to 


Nazareth Welsh Calvinistic 


Methodist chapel, Aberdare. 


Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Ashbrook House, Clifton Street, . 


Aberdare. 


WALES.—June 20.—For the erection of fifty-three houses at _ 


Aberaman. 
Clifton Street, Aberdare. 


Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Ashbrook | House, — 


WALES —June 20,—For the. erection of eleven dwelling- 
houses at Pant-y-Bryngwyn, Llanrug. Mr. Rowland Lloyd 


Jones, architect, 14 Market Street, Carnarvon. 


WALES.—June 20.—For the erection of a dwelling-house at 
Llantrisant. Mr. John Williams, 
Road, Llantrisant. 


WALES —June 20.—For erection of an hotel at Trealaw. 
Mr. A. O. Evans, architect, Pontypridd, 


WALES.—June 20.—For rebuilding the Royal Oak, ‘Troedy- 
rhiw. 
Tydfil. 

WALES —June 20—For rebuilding 52 and 53 Glebeland 
Street, Merthyr. Mr. C. M. Davies, 112 High Street, 
Merthyr. 

WALES.—June 29.—For rebuilding 105 and 106 High 
Street, Merthyr. Mr. C. M. Davies, 112 High Street, 
Merthyr. : 

WALES —June 20.-—For the erection of thirty-one cottages 
at Merthyr Vale. Mr. T, Rederick, architect, Glebeland Street, 


3 James Terrace, Cross Inn — 


Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Glebeland Street, Merthyr 


WALES —June 15.—For the erection 
houses at Pengam, 
Cardiff. 


WALES.—June 15 —For the erection 


Bethel Baptist church, Georgetown, Tredegar. 


Jermine, secretary, 5 Bethel Terrace. 
WALES.—June 15.—For the erection 


stockrooms, Market Square, Merthyr Tydfil. 
Davies, architect, 112 High Street, Merthyr. 


West HAM —June 15.—For the cleansing, repair and 
painting of schools during the summer vacation. 


Jacques, architect, 2 Fen.Court, E.C. 


Mr. P. Vivian-Jones, architect, Hengoed, 


; Merthyr Tydfil. 
of sixteen or more 


architect, Beaufort. 
of a schoolroom for 


Wibee ABS, 


WALES —June 22.—For the erection of a Presbyterian 
chapel and schoolroom, &c, at Beaufort. 


Mr. Hy. Waters, 


WALES.—June 22—For alterations and additions to the 
Hengoed Board school, Gelligaer. 


Messrs. James & Morgan, 


architects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff, 


of showrooms and 
Mires Grave 


Cardiff. 


Mr. William 


SPRAGUE & CO., Lta., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ‘“ INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Pricts and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 

cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c 


&c., 10/6 per ream. 
OLDACRES & CO 62 OHANOERY LANE, 
ag LONDON, W.0O. 
“Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x9"x 6”, 2s. each. 
Tele, No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, “‘Oldacres, London.” 
rr 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


TERRA-COTTA WORKS, 
CLEETHORPES. 


Manufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES 
FINIALS, CHIMNEY POTS, VENTILATORS, 
VASES, &c. 
Spécialite—WINDOW HEADS. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHINM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, ls. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., IMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.B. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKINC. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘‘DURABLE”’ ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
CALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS, 
CALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS, 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiies 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares Drawing Paper, Canvas. Panels. &c., and Artists’ 

Materials of every description. 


HE£YL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS, 


Owing to the demand for the Cathedral 
Series, all Numbers previous. to 
October 8, 1902, are now charged 
at 6d. each. 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE,| : 


London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


GILBERT WOOD & :CQ., Ltd., 
| - Publishers, ‘*The Architeet,” 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.O. 


WALES.—June 23.—For the erection of the superstructure 
and other works for the new lunatic asylum at Whitchgrch, near 
Messrs. Oatley & Skinner, architects, Edinburgh 
Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. : 
WALES.—June 24.—For additions, alterations and improve- 
ments to the Brynhyfryd Board school, Swansea. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPARD;, 


Mr. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
_ 7Sinches wide). Fate 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8differentkinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, . 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.” 


LIGHTNING 4 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 3 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored, 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” - 


GLARK, LTD., 


BLOOMSBURY BRASS & WIRE WORKS 
46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Manufacturer of every description 
of useful and ornamental a 
WIREWORK, 
Sieves, Lime Sereens, Desk 
Rails, Wirework for Coil 
Case, Lifts, &e. 
Special low quotations for Wirework 
for the protection of Windows 4 
“Skylight, 
Estimates and Illustrations post 


iil free on application. | ¢ 


( S 
ANNUAL 
INNA 
TNNUULNAEA AA 


HAUTAHLNIUHLALL = 
EAE TPT RTT -  'PRLEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. _ 


: : : ° 7 

LIST of Art Plates published in “The 

. Architect” will be forwarded on application .to Gilbert 
Wood & Co,, Ltd., Imperial Buildings; Ludgate Circus. ; 


. 


Juxe 12, 1903.] 


——— 
Se Bnek » Laurence, architect, Chandos Chambers, 22 Bucking: 
ham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

WALES.—June 27.—For the erection of a chapel in 
Llewelyn Street, Pontygwaith. Mr. R. S, Griffiths, architect, 
Tonypandy. 

WALES.— June 39.—For the erection of a schoolroom 
and reseatiny and erecting new galleries at Bethany Baptist 
chape], Pembroke Dock. Messrs. George Morgan & Sons, 
architects, 24 King Street, Carmarthen. 

West Ham —June 23.—For the construction of corrugated 
iron tramcar sheds, West Ham Lane. Mr, John G. Morley, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, West Ham. 

WuitTby.—June 16.—For the erection of a farmhouse at 
Ward’s Farm, The Grange, Egton Estate. Mr. Edward H. 
Smales, architect, 5 Flowergate, Whitby. ; 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—For alterations and additions to 
the Guardians’ offices, St Peter’s Close, Wolverhampton, Mr. 
Frank Harrison, clerk, Union Offices, St. Peter’s Close, Wol- 
verhampton. 


Mr. R, A. FARRAR, on behalf of the Local Government 
Board, held an inquiry at Oswestry on the 5th inst. into the 
application of the Town Council for sanction to borrow gec/. 
for the purchase of land for hospital purposes. The town clerk 
(Mr. S. Pryce Parry) gave evidence as to the Corporation’s 
borrowing powers; as to the necessity for the provision of a 
site for dealing with any outbreak of contagious disease in a 
growing town like Oswestry, and as to the difficulty that had 
been experienced from time to time in dealing with properly 
isolating cases of infectious disorders. Dr. Aylmer Lewis, the 
chairman of the committee, said he considered the site well 
adapted for hospital purposes, being within easy reach of the 
borough and in a position well isolated. Evidence was also 
given by the mayor (Mr. Maclardy), Dr. Beresford (medical 
officer of health for the borough) and Dr. Wheatley (the county 
medical officer). There was no opposition, but Alderman 
Bremner Smith informed the commissioner that if there should 
be any reversal of policy on the part of the Council, and instead 
of holding the site in reserve for dealing with smallpox cases 
as they arose they put up a permanent infectious diseases 
hospital, he should at once petition the Board against ite zx 
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TENDERS. 


BAILDON. 
For street works in Otley Road, Baildon. 
F. W. ROBINSON, Shipley (accepted ) 
BALLIDON. 
For the erection of farm buildings, &c., at Ballidon, Derby- 


“£95, .0 .0 


shire. Messrs. WILLIAM SUGDEN &) SON, architects, 
Leek. 
C. Cornes & Sons . £2,385 2 O 
T. Godwin : ; - ; 7:932 16. ‘I 
W. Smith & Son : : ; : T.O2ie13) O 
W. Thorley ; - : ; : : TrovOuie, 1 
B. BUXTON, Mayfield (accepied) : - se 1033107" O 
BEDFORD. 
For the erection of a water-tube bo'ler. 
BapcockK & WILCOX, LTD., Oriel House, 


Farringdon Street, London, E.C. (accepted) . £1,556 9 C 


BEESTON. 

For works in forming twenty-two strects at Cio3s Flatts, 
Beestcn, Leeds. Messrs. JOHN KIRK & SONS, st rveyors 
Dewsbury, 

P, RHODES, Skinner Lane, Leeds (acceded). 


BLACK POOL. 
sewerage works, Mr. ARfLHUR 
44 Abingdon Street, Blackpool. 
G. FREEMAN & Sons, Hollinwood, Oldham (acceféed ). 
BOSTON. 
For alterations and additions to the Shodfriars school, Boston, 


For HINDLF, eng'neer, 


Lincs. Mr. JAMES ROWELL, architect. 
J. Lucas ; : ; : - £320 0 0 
J. Richardson. : : . - : gore 5), 
=H. W  ParRKER & SON, Wormgate, Boston 
(accepted ) - : oe : . 289 IO oO 


BRIGHTON. 

For the supply of about 1,4co tons of cast-iron water pipes. 
Mr. F. J. C. MAY, surveyor. 

STEWART & Co., Glasgow (accefied ) - 

For the supply of irregulars. 


. £7,619 14 © 


visit was afterwards paid to the site. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone § Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


-LOCK-JAW 


For fu'l descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 
The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company-work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
_ Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 
~~ London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


: STEWART & Co, Glasgow (accepted), 


at £IL 15s. per ton. 


IN Fibrous Plaster 


OXYL 
DECORATIONS. 


H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde Si., LONDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 64. foot. 


OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. | 


ESTIMATES FOR SPEOIAL WORK. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees. 


A LIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & Co. LTD., 
Imperial Buildings. Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 


GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 
WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


_. LondonOffice: 7 Quality Court, 
gash Chancery Lane, W.C. 


———— 
c 
es)" Sts 


———E————E>——————— 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE. 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


| 


—s 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


t % (Successors to 
A/a CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY), 


wi | i. Ventilating Engineers, 
“same Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 
-Well made in strong Zina 
throughout, 
Adapted to any Style of 
| Architecture. 


| Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
applicatior. 
Tele. Address, 
‘Ventilator, Halifax.” 


REG. No. 321530. 


“FALDO'S ASPHALTE 


‘Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 
Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coach-houses, &c. 


CONTRACTOR TO JES ESTABLISHED 
HM. GOVERNMENT. 6209) 1851. 


Every description of Asphaite laid and supplied. 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDOP, S.E. 


| 
| 
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BRIGHTON—continucd. .+ CHORLEY. (7 7. ae 
For alterations and improvements in: the artists’ rooms, lava- | For supply and erection of a steel plate-box girder bridge over 
tories, &c, at the Dome, Royal Pavilion, Brighton. Mr. the Leeds and Liverpool canal at Cowling, Chorley, Lancs, 
FRA NCIS J C. May, SPER Town Hall, Brighton. Mr. WILLIAM LEIGH, borough surveyor. 
Olliver & Sons . : : : ; SUL Lega ONnO BAXENDALE BROS, Kenyon Street Ironworks, Rochdale 
J. Longley (Co.7 : : : : : 919.02 0 Road, Manchester (accepted). 
Gates & Sons . : ‘ 880 0 oO DEWSBURY. 
SATTIN & EVERSHED, Brighton (accepted) . 880 0 0 For heating and lighting the new chapel at the workhouse, 
BRIGHOUSE (YORKS). Messrs. HOLTOM & FOX, architects. 
For sewerage works in Upper Green Lane, Hove Edge. Mr. Accepted tenders. 
S. S. HAywoop, borough surveyor. G. J. Hood, Dewsbury, electric lighting. 
A. Graham & Sons : : : : atg2hon Oe. 43 Walslaw & Wood, Batley, heating. 
W. Jowett . . : . ° : ‘ : * 197 3 19) For the erection of a warehouse in Webster Street. Messrs, 
Hull & White, 5\ ; ; ; : ; +, HEB-T3 56 JOHN KIRK & SONs, architects, Dewsbury. 
H. & W. Barraclough. : F : ‘ Ra We poms. yy ee, : 
L.: Cocksedge! so. aang Sane an rat |, Nena aan maa ccepted tenders, 
J. WELLS, Norwood Green, near Halifax W. Scott & Sons, Leeds Road, Dewsbury, masonwork. 
(accepted ) ‘ k an d : oA TOR ONO J. M. Thornton’ s Sons, Heckmondwike, slater, 
; : F, Firth, Dewsbury, ironfounder. 


For the supply and erection of two galvanised iron sheds, each 
72 by 18 feet by 16 feet to eaves. Mr..W. B. CHANCELLOR, 
town surveyor. 


For the construction of 2,206 lineal yards of 12-inch, 9- inch, 
8-inch and 6-inch pipe sewers, with manholes, &e ; : the 
construction of sewage tanks, bacteria beds and stone 


WALKER Bros., Walsall (accepied) . -£124 0 0 water-filter, and the laying-out and fencing of 4} acres of 

BURGESS HILL. land for sewage-disposal purposes at Carrville, Mr, 

For street works in Cyprus Road, Burgess Hill, Sussex. GEORGE GREGSON, surveyor, a 

W. Oram . te . £998 13 0 Hardy & Atkinson . : , . ' £4,419 2 9 

EH. KINc, Woodbine House, Tarting | Road, R. Oliver , , : . : . : - 4,200" O78 

Worthing ‘(accepted ) a; : 2. 885 Ou G. T. Manners . . : . : : - 4,198 0 0 

G.Bell_ >: : F ; : : : ~ | 4,013) -oame 

BURY. J.G. Bradley . ; ; » 33335: 17° 8 

For taking-down the present bridge and the construction of a J. CARRICK, Durham (accepted ) ‘ : .. 3,032 aa 
new skew masonry bridge, 50 feet between parapets, 65 feet ECCLES. 


span, with retaining walls, road formation, &c. 


J. BENTLEY, 45 Grange Road, Finda leeds (oesep ad. For the erection of additional building at the electricity station, 


Cawdor Street, Patricroft, Lancs. Mr. N. H. HACKING, 


CANTERBURY. architect, 50 Blackfriars Street, Manchester. 
For alterations to premises in the Parade. Mr. ARTHUR C. J. F. Moore, Chadwick Road (accepted) -£3.416 0 0 
TURLEY, city surveyor. EGREMONT. 
Denne . : é : : ; , : . £80 0 o| For the construction of about 117 yards of 9-inch pipe sewer 
C. Mount : ; ‘ ; : : ; SE ChL ee 0 and connections at Croft Terrace, Egremont, Cumberland. 
Smith . ; : ‘ - ; ; : a Ode EO 10 Mr. JAMES COWAN, surveyor. 
G. Browning . i Gil: Ta <o T. WADDINGTON, Scilly Banks, Whitehaven 
HARRIS BROS., Canterbury (accepted) . : eps SLO Gh (accepted) . : - : ‘ : - £38 19. Om 


AM HILL STONE, 
DOULT 


ING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) ; 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND, 
bho pe 


‘Impermeable” Concrete Paving 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &c. 
ART iF Gi AL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Window 
l . Dressings, &C. Fireproof Floors and Stairs, — 
-. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N. E 


= FOR ALL cern 
_ WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. = 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Puildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING oN Jorsts: Placed under Floor Boards ‘EXCL I 
DAMP and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. Ses 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, L®., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


eile 1870 


) LAVA «SPHALTeS, 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course; fla‘ roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any wh 
Asphalting’ work, All coumnubigaltons to— 


Jone 12, 1903.] 
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oo 
EXETER. 
For the supply and delivery of about 150 tons of turned and 


bored cast-iron pipes. 
H. A. WILLEY & Co., Exeter, £5 10s. 1cd. to £6 4s. 7d per 


ton (accepted ). 
EXMOUTH. 
For the erection of a detached house, Gussiford Road. Mr. 
ERNEST E. ELLIS, architect, Exmouth. 


W. H. PERRY (accepted) . : : : - £707 19. 0 


FAYGATE. 


For the erection of small house near Faygate, Surrey. Mr. 
K D. S. RosINsON, architect, 7 Carteret Street, West- 


minster. 


W. Colman & Co. . ; £ F160: 07% 0 
J. Ockenden & Son . 774 1t.0 
W. Cox . : 769 40° O 
W. H. Coote €6a9 0 oO 


FRIZINGTON AND ARLECDON, 


For painting and colouring interior of schools at Frizington 
and Arlecdon, Cumberland, also such portions of the out- 
sides as are now painted, ]imewashing out-offices, &c. 


J. MCDONALD, Frizington (acceffed ) -£5t 0 © 


GILLINGHAM. 


the church of Our Lady of Perpetual 


For the completion of 
Mr. F. E. BANHAM, 


~ Succour, Gillingham, Norfolk. 
architect. ; 
H. A. Kino, Beccles (accepted) . 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 

For the erection of new physical laboratory, &c, Royal 
Grammar school, Bucks. Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, arch- 
tect, 29 Cockspur Street, London, S.W, and High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

-G H. Hunt & SON (including fittings) (ae- 


cepted ) . ; : ; ; ; ‘ . £1,244 0 0 
- HILLINGDON. 
For repair, decoration and drainage at the chapels and sexton’s 


lodge at Hillingdon Cemetery, Uxbridge. Mr. WILLIAM is 
EVES, architect, 54 High Street, Uxbridge. 


H. & G. PRATT, Uxbridge (accepted) . LLOU AOE O 


HOLLINGBOURNZE. 
For the erection and repair of way-posts throughout the Rural 


District Council’s 
T. J. Collins & Sons 


W. W. Smith 
W. Batchellor 
W. B Ground 


D. K. Sloman & Sons 


C. T. Brisley 
W. Croucher 


SPIERS & PALLETT, Maidstone (accepted ) 


For the erection of four dwelling-houses at Close Hill. 


area, 
205 oO 
4 4g 
199 5 
186 oO 
185 oO 
176 15 
165 I0 
125 20 


ONnRndDDd000N0 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
Mr. J. 


BERRY, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 


Accepted tenders. 


W. Gledhill, Lockwood, mason. 
J Sunderland & Sons, Lockwood, joiner. 
D. Taylor & Sons, Lockwood, plumber. 


T. Longbottom & 


Sons, Lockwood, plasterer and slater. 


J. Crow, Lockwood, painter. 
J. Cooke, Huddersfield, concreter. 


For reseating the gallery of the Hinchcliffe Mill Wesleyan 


chapel. 
dersfield. 


J. Shaw, 


Mr. J. BreRRY, architect, 3 Market Place, Hud- 


Accepted tenders. 
Son & Co., Holmfirth, joiner. 


J. Bottomley, Holmfirth, plasterer 
Lowton & Hogley, Holmfirth, painter. 


HUGHENDEN. 


For the erection of additions to stables, Hughenden Manor, 
Bucks, for Mr. Coningsby Disraeli, M.P. Mr ARTHUR 
VERNON, architect, 29 Cockspur Street, London, S W., and 


High Wycombe, 
Nash & Sons 


Webster & Cannon 


He Elint =. 2 


G H GIBSON (accepted) : 


" ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


(OHNSONS,PHILUPS CABLES, 


TESTED QUARANTEED~- 
WRITE FoR PRIcE LISTS AND SAMPLES, 


DHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, - 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


~VAL-DE-TRAVERS 
CK ASPHALTE PAVING 


__ Sole Licensees for Yorkshire District. 


GEORGE GREENWOOD & SONS, 
onerete & Rock Asphalte Paving Contractors, 
. NEW BRUNSWICK STREET, HALIFAX. 

. _- OOMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED. 

‘ALL WORK GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES FREE. 
sleg. Address, ‘CONCRETE, Hatirax.’” Telephone No. 300. 


ve HELLIWELL 


; _‘‘ PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


_ | WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
INDON OFFICE: 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. W. 


T. MEDWAY) 


(M. 
ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


* 


HIMNEY PIECES) 


RATT: COLBRAN & G 
O Morfime 


ie ; = J 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 
DIRECT COUPLED 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


| HYDRAULIC, 
HAND POWER. 


STEAM, OR 


Bucks. 
.%2,197 0 Oo 
Fito, 20 
210" "00-0 
2.000m OO 


FORMERLY 
E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & ©0., ‘Ltd., 
THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO., Ltd. 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS.. 


GALV’ CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. ~ . 
TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS. 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS, 
oN 


< 


Aa 


KINDS OF 


IRON WORK. 


OF ALL 


TANKS & CISTERNS. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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HULL. 


For alterations to Trippett baths. 


Mr. JOSEPH H. HIRSt,/city 
architect, Town Hall, Hull. 


I 
1,868 I 
1,825 


G, Jackson & Sons 
F, SINGLETON, Witham (accepted) . 
IRELAND. 


for the erection of two curates’ houses at Bandon, Cork. ° Mr. 
M. A. HENNESSY, architect, Cork. 


Hebblewhite & Wilson £2 045 17 0 
Amalgamated Builders, Ltd. - ByI7A sO! ~O 
Bowman & Sons 2,075. 0 6 
T. Goates . 2,c69 0 O 
M. Harper F 2,c60 0 O 
‘Quibell, Son & Greenwood 25630 0. "O 
G. F. Blackburn 1,997 0 oO 
Simpson & Son.. : : : ; : 1,985 -0--0 
| E. Good & Son, Ltd. : : ° : 2 as075 13> 0 
J. Sangwin : : ‘ 5 : . 1,962 0 oO 
F, Southern 1,940 17 8 
J. R. Woods ; 1,894 9 oO 
Hull General Builders, Ltd. No B,O85 13-95 
oe 

0 oO 


J.J ONeSZ. s 7 £1;200--/0 1 O 
P. Murphy £,2354:07 +0 
D. Murphy 1, flO OO 
P. McCathy 940 0 O 
J. Buckley .- Sga0 Oo -20 
For improving the sewerage ar the wol nbouse: Stranorlar. 
P. Diver 4808020) 0 
D. MCCAFFREY, Strabane (accepted) . 1g2; 0. oO 


For supply and erection of a strong metal pillar pump, with all 
fittings complete, at the Barronsland well, Thomastown. 
ip KELLY & SON, Kilkenny (accepled) . £16302 0 
KEIGHLEY. 
For the erection of combing works at Dalton Lane. Messrs. 
Moore & CRABTREE, architects, York Chambers, Keighley. 
Accepted tenders. 
T. Moore, Keighley, contractor. 
J. Hartley, Keighley, joiner. 
Smith & Pickles, Silsden, plumber. 
J. Greenwood, Cross Hills, plasterer. 
W. Thornton, Bingley, slater. 
W. H. Heywood & Co., Huddersfield, glazier. 
. Clapham Bros., Keighley, ironfounder. 


LEEDS. 


For the erection of a dwarf stone boundary wall at the Lower 
Wortley recreation ground. 
J. PULLAN, Beeston, Leeds (accefited) . 


For supply of cement up to April 1, 1924. 
_ BROOKS, LTD, Halifax, £1 Ics. per ton (aicepted), \ 


For constructitig ba fixing an ornamental wrought-iron railing 
and entrance gates at Lower Wortley recreation ground. 
MoTLEY & GREEN, St. George’s Works (ac- 


L716; q 


cepted ) £71 Toe 
LONDON. ‘ 
For the erection of a sorting office at Kentish Town. 

-. AR 
W. Hooper £3,300 0 O° fag 
General Builders’ Co. -. 2050 -O 26 10 
Gould & Maud 25807:.2°O20 25 
C. Gray-Hill . : 2.79§- © O 25° 
Braid, Pater & Co. 2747 20 2 = 
J F. Holliday. ~ 2,739. 0: 0 . ae 
B. E Nightingale . 2930), Ose — 
J. W. Jerram . 2.723. 0-8 30 
E. Lawrance & Sons 2,721. 0 CG laa 
G. Godson & Sons 2,669 0 0 63 
C. Dearing & Son 2,635. 026 — 
W. H. Lorden & Son 2,588 o Oo 22° 
H Flint. 2,587.0 0 2am 
Speechley & Smith 2,570 0 0 23a 
Treasure & Son, 2,502. 0 0 ~aam 
Spiers & Son . 2,549 0 O 18 
H. Watt & Co. : 2,529.0 =a 13 
Edwards & Medway Roe Ne OMT 20° 
Thompson & Co « 2;500,.0 Og 
F. Bull : 2,498 oO oO a 
Foster Bros. . 2,496 0 oO Io 
L. F. Lamplough x » 2,471 0: 10) 5 ae 
W. Lawrence & Son gt Gel yds 25 
J. Shelbourne & Co. ; - «2,434 O30) 48 

E Brown & SON (accepted) . 2,354 0 O 


A.—Credit for old materials. 


For limewhiting, cleaning and repairs, &c., at the casual wards _ 
in Macklin Street, Drury Lane. 
W. HARRAP, 19 Torrington Mews, w. C (accepted ). 


eee SS 
T MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
> s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 

& E gz Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LON DON, BC. Telephone, 274 Holborn. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


platy 7 Upper James St., Golden aq andlor: W. "Boater 
eet taeds. ALFRED WALKER ri SON, 14 King Street, Leeds. — } aah — 


ae 


CONTRACTORS FOR AND? SPECIALISTS IN = ; 
CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, “Be. 


EXECUTED IN ALE PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. ~ 

Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 

Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, ‘“‘ Walkers, Goncreusat Pudsey,” 

eee eee 


Overhead 


ts eae 
raat 


Travelling Cranes 


oS . : For use in Also Makers of 
icin sn anc re > TIMBER YARDS, OVERHEAD ELECTRIC 
um SAW MILLS, CRANES, : 
i STONE YARDS, OVERHEAD ROPE { 
SELF-SUSTAINING HAND-POWER FOUNDRIES, CRANES, SINGLE GIRDER TROLLEY CRANE, 
TRAVELLER, CONTRACTORS’ YARDS, OVERHEAD PLATFORM In sizes from 3 cwts. to 5 tons. 
In sizes from ¥% to 10 tons. WORKSHOPS GENERALLY. CRANES. : 


eae “VAUNTING, MANCHESTER.” Telephone, 5113 pee oh 


RADSHAW'S _ASPHALTE,=* 


EFINED BITUMEN. 
| PORTSMOUTH: BRISTOL: 


VAUGHAN & SON, LTD., Royal inn Works, West Gorton, MANCHESTER, 
rs aor cnet "aan one ee 


ESTABLISHED | 
1844, 


LONDON : 
Bradshaw & Co., 


E. Bradshaw & Son, C. Bradshaw & Son, 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


322 Fawcett Road, SOUrFHSEA, Chapel Street, St. Philip; Marsh. 
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LONG BENTON. NASEBY. 
For supply, delivery and erection of steel rolled girder-bridge, | For the erection of a new schoolroom at Naseby. Mr. W. J. 
&c, at the North Farm. Burn, Long Benton, Northumber- SMITH, architect, Market Harborough. 
land. Mr. JOHN WALTERS, district surveyor, Long i Hufford . - 4279 10 © 
Benton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. . AZT. Cort, Market Harborough (accepted) Oy ome. 
Spraot, Marley & Co . HAIOS) Ou O NESTON. 
VAUGHAN & DYMOND, Cails Buildings, Quay- 
side, Newcastle-on- Tyne (accepted ) : . 183 0.0 For sewerage works at Neston, Cheshire Messrs. KNOWLES 
LYMINGTON. & RUSSELL, engineers, 5 Castle Street, Liverpool. 
For the supply of various pipes, valves, bends, castings, &c., yo tat hong Loup Lane e ae Liverpool fenieaan! 
in connection with alterations at the waterworks. NEWCASTLE. 
G. Napier & Sons, Ltd. ; : : : .£74 0 o| For the erection of artisans’ dwellings in Walker New Road 
Ber esmite Poole Gh. (hae es i 65716. 6 and Albion Row 
Hayward Tyler & Co . 5 ; : ‘ pea 12-6 FRANKLIN Bros., Jesmond (accepted) . bA1,40m oA t 
F. Reeks j : ; } : 50 oO LO PICKERING. 
aka Bes Kennedy, L Ltd. . : : : - 5817 51] For laying about 53 miles of 4- inch and 3-inch cast-iron water- 
a M St a EC SARE) gp AS AY Lyn 8st ae O mains, the construction of impounding chambers, balanc- 
GFS Sophias 2: : . ; : Ea Se OE ing-tanks and a service reservoir, the supply and delivery 
B ag ee eae psd of 203 tons of cast-iron pipes and fittings, &c., for the 
J. LAKEBOROUGH & Sons, ‘Brighouse (accepted ) 45 580 Thornton Dale water supply. Mr J. E. PARKER, engi- 
MACCLESFIELD. neer, Post Office Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
For the erection of a laundry, chimney-shaft and lavatory J. H. Hampton- Matthews : . . 83 gc6 14 4 
accommodation at the workhouse. Messrs. WHITTAKER R.A. Crowe . . 3,526 5 3 
& BRADBURN, architects, 19 King Edward Street, G. K. Waghorn tue ee er ee Ga ADE es 5 
Macclesfield. Ws Carreay ; A ‘ : ; “a,018 1S -3 
CLAYTON BROS, Poynton, near Stockport Hardy & Atkinson j : ; ; ; FUP OOme Ses 7 
(accepted) . : : ; ; ; . £1,898 10 0 iT; Belle. ; . . . . - 2,979 19 9 
MAIDSTONE. | H. Shardlow . : : . ; ; eeOst rae 7 
For making-up Bell Lane, Ditton, We Rakehe ot ded OL 
a §-up ’ CGC; BUSHBY & Son, Preston- n-Leyburn (ac- 
Pcoker ©. ; : ‘ . £426°18 o cepted) . 500 0 O 
if Ellis & Co. . . ° ‘ ‘ ° . 386 9 6 C. Birkill . s ‘ : ; " 2,351 fo) 
Arnold & Son... Me Lt one tr) cM 2etOs ET ithe f ] Spat Wares 
Field & Sons. ; ; : ; cates t=) ae 5 POR bipes Ot y 
Chittenden & Simmonds . : ; ; wis, S0Aa > Fe Birtley Iron Company. . ‘ » 1,235 2.8 
M. BATCHELOR (accepted) . : ¢ : 5 eG Ae ow E. & W. H. Haley . . . . . > 1,223, 0 O 
MIDDLETON A.S Cloake . ; ; : oret.tGny 4-2 
; : a te ; Acklam Foundry Company - 2 mer. tGo 232 
For erection of a large brick wall in Grimshaw Lane, Middle- Fittings onl 
ton Junction, Lancs. Mr. W. WELBURN, borough surveyor. eh h &'s y. waco. d 
G. Read & Son . : : : : ; £420 0 oO DRE TOUS eg , 7 i 41 Js: 
J Shiel : ; ; : : gied.o 50} PLYMOUTH. 
Ogden & Holland : : ; : é . 375 0 oO For supplying and fixing cooking apparatus at the workhouse, 
T Jackson & Son : 920. LOO Greenbank .Road 
R. PARTINGTON & SON, Middleton (accepted ) vs 304y eG LETHBRIDGE & CO, Old Town Street (accepted) F192 0 0 


The ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, 
WESTMINSTER, London, S.W. 


The NEW BARRACKS and MILITARY 
HOSPITAL at MILLBANK, London, S.W. 


The BRITANNIA NAVAL COLLEGE, 
DARTMOUTH, Devonshire. 


The TOOTING BEC ASYLUM, TOOTING, 
London, S.W. 


The noted "J". 3,.33. Facings and Rubber 
Bricks were used for the above impor- 
tant public works. 


THOMAS LAWRENCE & SONS, BRACKNELL, BERKS. 
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POOLE. | SCOTLAND. 
For sewerage works. Mr. JOHN ELFORD, borough surveyor. | For the construction of footways in Prospecthill Street and 
Accepted tenders. Mill Street, Greenock. Mr. A. J. TURNBULL, burgh sur- 
Langley Road. Fey OR: 
J. Gater, Upper Parkstone, Poole : i eL19 19 =o peamaiaeoa ; 2 : : : ( Se He ; 
Sandecote Road. Jes soteclens, : : : : : . +, 207 TOreg 
J. Gater, Upper Parkstone, Poole : ‘ GOS BeoO D. K. McPherson : . + 206 515s 
Pottery Road W. KIRKWOOD, 78 Holmscroft Street, Greenock 
3 ; (accepted ) ; : : ; : : . 205-020 
J. Gater, Upper Parkstone, Poole ; : 2 2s 7446 
For erecting railing and gates at Westburn Park, Aberdeen 
Mr. WILLIAM DYACK, burgh surveyor. 
: PORTSMOUTH. W. MCKINNON & Co., SPRNS Garden Foundry 
For decorating the large hall in the town hall. (accepted ) F ; : . £447 “Oe 
oe : : $ : F : " ae i 3 For the construction of a street on and “deer the lands of 
Waring & G@uleceon : ‘ : ; ‘ oe ee Lochlands, Arbroath. Mr..P C. SMITH, surveyor. 
Gua 1, Smith & : ; j : ‘ : D. Horsburg : 2 : : ‘ ‘ . £196 Io: 4 
pbe mith & Com < : ’ ‘ Hel O1O0.-0 A. Watt &S er. 
F. de Jong CaCone 2 5 5 : ’ caid SOOO <O D. He ace Maser ; ; : : , 3 8 g 
E. Arthur . : ; : ‘ : ‘ . 480r10.—0 Ppa h bee : 2 : ; : oes 2 
J. M. Boekbinder 1, o 6 Brae ace \ : 90 ae 
ais See terete ence SO hae pea ae CAIRRIE BROS, Arbroath (accepied). . . 88 9 0 
For erection of a corn mill, Buckie Highland Railway station. 
RADCLIFFE. Mr. F. W. GRAY, architect, 14 Viewforth Square, Edin- 
For the supply and erection of a 10-ton travelling crane at the burgh. 
electricity works. Acceptea tenders. 
J. SPENCER & Co., Chamber Ironworks, Hollinwood, near J. Dawson, mason ; t z 5 f . £394 8 9 
Manchester (accepted). A. Murray, joiner : ‘ : ‘ : «172 (Oma 
J. Barclay, slater : : } : . > 67° O2a 
RAMSGATE. J & T. Campbell, plumber . : : : . 32 Tome 
For sewering works at Mill Cottages. Mr. T. G. TAYLOR, W. Brown, Keith, machinist F ; : : La 
borough engineer. 
G. Griggs. 5 : : ! : ‘ 14,208; "O10 SHEPSHED. 
ee eee : ; : ; : : 8 5 For the erection of bank and house at Shepshed, near 
G. Home, Ramsgate (accepted) - ; ; vats 5 or Loughborough. Mr. ALBERT E. KING, architect, Baxter 
8 . ; : Agee Gate, Loughborough. 
For repairs and painting, &c, at the market Mr. T. G. J. Hutchinson & Son : ; ; 7 £3,000 0 Oo 
TAYLOR, borough engineer. W. F Harding j x ‘ ; ; 2,885 0 oO 
F. Court : ‘ : : 230 10,00 T. Barker & Son : : ; : : : 2,860 ome) 
C. Stead : : : : fae SI tO E Orton . : ; ; : ; é 2854 0 oO 
J Bussey : : : ; ; : 32 30uLOnnO W. Moss & Sons " : : A ; . 23850 Gage 
J Assiter , ey Bes b2S HO W Moss . ‘ . : ; ; » 12,753. 
HUCKELL & GRIM LY, Ramsgate (accepted) SATO ea oO A. FOULKS, Loughborough (accepted) . 0, 257 30s" eee 


\\ MANUF 4p. 


HIGH-CLASS 74, 
mS EN A DWIE:SES Go 
For all DECORATIVE WORK. 


“O” QUALITY “INDIAN” QUALITY 


FOR INSIDE USE. FOR OUTSIDE USE. 


‘ 


The attention of ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c., is 
directed to the following points in the use of these special Enamels :— 


BRILLIANT GLOSS AND HARD SURFACE. 
EASY FLOW AND MANIPULATION UNDER THE BRUSH. 
ENORMOUS COVERING PROPERTIES. 


USED SATISFACTORILY BY MOST OF THE LEADING DECORATING FIRMS IN THE KINGDOM. 


Made in any Tint or Colour required, or may be Tinted with Tube Colour Stainers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd. New Cross, London, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. SURBITON. 

For internal painting and decorative works at the Victoria | For the construction of about 1,809 yards of 9g-inch and 
Hospital. Messrs. BURLES & HARRISS, architects, 12-inch stoneware pipe sewers, with manholes, lampholes 
Clarence Chambers, Southend-on-Sea. and house connections Mr. SAMUEL MATHER, surveyor. 

Choat & Son ‘ é A : i “ £249 0 Oo Pedrette & Co . , n A : : . £3300 (oe) 
Smith & Chambers . f ; : ; 212 coo Jee Outramy =, , : ‘ ‘ ; PENT Ben os 
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VARIETIES. 


A RETURN shows that the Co-operative Societies of the 
United Kingdom have built and own 8,247 houses. The number 
of houses built and sold was 5,080, houses built by members on 
advances made by the societies numbered 23,940, while the 
expenditure in this direction totalled 8,127,155 

THE Benchers of the Temple have not yet considered the 
report recently made respecting the renovation and repairs 
necessary for the preservation of the Temple Church. These 
include the rebuilding of the turret ,and steeple and the renew- 
ing of the great west doorway and the three arches of the 
porch. The estimated cost of the repairs is over 2,0co/. 

THE Governors of the Royal Hospital for Children and 
Women in the Waterloo Bridge Road being in need of funds 
for rebuilding, &c., have hit on the expedient of setting an 
illuminated ‘captive balloon, with an appeal for the 50,000/. 
urgently needed thereon, afloat about 500 feet above the 
hospital site. 

CARBORUNDUM melts only at a temperature far above that 
ordinarily generated for smelting ores and metals. It is there- 
fore proposed as a coating for fire-bricks, to be applied as a 
paste with sodium silicate, and tests have shown that -4th-inch 
coating protects the bricks from the greatest heat of ordinary 
work with metals. 

THE new police court erected at Ton, South Wales, to serve 
the upper division of the Rhondda, was opened on Monday 
afternoon. The building, which cost 3,502/, was erected from 
designs by Mr. R. S. Griffiths, provides good accommodation, 
and has been furnished by Mr. Morgan, the Hayes, Cardiff. 
On a site adjoining a police station is being built at a cost of 
2,800/., and this will be in charge of Inspector Williams. 

Mr. MARTIN, who has been appointed town clerk of 
Dundee, is a native of that place. He qualified as a solicitor 
twenty years ago, and since then he has been a partner of the 
firm of Messrs. Gray &. Martin, solicitors. Since 1896 he has 
held office as one of the directors of the Commercial Union 
Assurance Company, Ltd, and has a seat on the Edinburgh 
Board. Under the conditions of appointment Mr Martin will 
devote his whole time to the duties of the office. 

A MEETING of the Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers of Ireland was held on the 3rd inst. at Dawson 
Street, Dublin, when the annual report was considered and 
adopted. It showed a satisfactory condition of the Institution, 
both from the point of view of increasing membership as well 


as in the interest taken in the sessional meetings. 


junior members of the profession and those about to enter it, 
by the new library and reading-room, were particularly 
referred to. 

A NUMEROUS party of members of the Manchester Field 


Naturalists and Archeologists’ Society, accompanied by their — 


president, Mr. L. H. Grindon, visited Coventry last week, they 
being on a brief tour in Warwickshire. 
Coventry the visitors lunched at the Queen’s hotel and lis- 
tened to a paper on “ St. Michael’s Church,” read by Mr. A J. 
Brookes. Subsequently they visited St. Michael’s Church, 
Holy Trinity Church and St. Mary’s Hall 
(Alderman A. S. Tomson) at St. Mary’s Hall expressed the 
hope that the Manchester tourists would find their visit to 
Coventry both profitable and interesting The party subse- 
quently left for Kenilworth. 


THE roof of Holy Trinity Church, Southport, has been con- 
demned as unsafe, and the congregation find themselves com- 
mitted to a considerable building scheme. 
building the nave would mean an expenditure of 12,000/., while 
the remaining portion of the chancel would absorb 5,000/., of 
which 2,000/. is to hand. The expenses will be defrayed by 
voluntary contributions, and a tablet will be erected in memory 
of the 32nd Company Imperial Yeomanry (Lancs Hussars), 
who fell in the late war. Holy Trinity Church was built in 
1837, and is the third oldest in Southport, ranking after St. 
Cuthbert’s (1730) and Christ Church (1821). 


THE great memorial church of the Sacré Coeur in Paris is, 
like the Westminster Cathedral, to have its campanile. The 
quadrangular tower on the summit of Montmartre will, when 
completed, be nearly twice the height of the towers of Notre 
Dame. According to the plan, the monotony will be relieved 
by light casements and pillars, and the tower will be sur- 
mounted by a dome. Unfortunately, the nature of the site 
will not allow the structure to bear the weight of the 
Savoyarde, which will be replaced by a peal of bells, the 
project of a separate tower for the giant being already 
prepared, 

THE new isolation hospital for smallpox cases lately erected 
at the Pigeon House for the Dublin Corporation is capable of 
accommodating thirty-two patients. It is fitted with wards for 
male and female patients, doctor’s quarters, rooms for nurses, 
kitchen, pantries, bathrooms and lavatories. The building is 


Specialties. 5 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE MASTERS OF ART: PAINTERS. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


HOUSES, PRINCES STREET, W. 
oo eee 


ver 200 feet long with administrative block, constructed of 
trong timber framing, covered externally with thick non-con- 
lucting felt (which renders the building cool in summer and 
varm in winter), over which is laid galvanised corrugated iron 
heets. The interior of the building is lined with varnished 
natch-boarding, and the floor is composed of tongued and 
grooved boards on strong joists. 


TRADE NOTES. 


SELBY ABBEY new clock and chimes, erected by Messrs, 
W. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds, was set going 
ym Tuesday, June 2, by Mr. Mark Scott, J.P., chairman 
yf Selby Urban Council. Messrs. Potts are also replacing the 
hime clock at Marshe-by-Sea Church, given by the Marquis of 
vetland and destroyed by fire last year. 


MEssRS. DEFRIES have executed a special design in their 
yew crystal mosaic and relief process for the decoration and 
llumination of the Council Buildings of the city of Westminster. 
[he main design consists of the arms of the city on an amber 
rystal ground, relieved with green foliage in alto-relievo 
[he lions supporting the shield are. modelled in high relief in 
ure white crystal, blue and amber collars, affording a brilliant 
ontrast. No less than 30,000 crystals have been employed in 
he construction of this decorative illumination, which repre- 
ents approximately I,000,coo facets of exceptional brilliancy 
lue to the new mosaic process of producing the crystal. The 
pace occupied by the whole design, including the huge letters 
‘A. E.,” is 20 feet by 8 feet in height, and it is expected that 
he first occasion upon which this resplendent device will be sub- 
nitted to the public will be when lit up for the King’s birth- 
lay. The illuminant employed is gas. This is the second 
argest device produced by Messrs. Defries for any of the 
oroughs. Birmingham still holds the lead with the huge 
rystal device provided by the same firm for the Council Hall. 
Nestminster now ranks second, Kensington being third on the 
ist. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE great epileptic colony of the ‘Lewes trustees at 
Warford, Cheshire, is now nearing completion. This gigantic 
establishment, which will cost nearly 109,090/., will accommo- 
date a large number of epileptics, who will be treated on the 
latest principles All the houses are fitted up in elaborate 
style. The institution is undoubtedly the finest of its kind, and 
stands in a charming part of Cheshire. The opening ceremony 
is expected to take place in the autumn. 

THE foundation-stone was laid on the 4th inst. of a new 
Wesleyan chapel to be erected at Scriven, near Knaresborough. 
The chapel will supply a want in a district fast increasing in 
population, where building operations have for some time past 
and are still being carried on. The cost of the new chapel 
and land is estimated at 1,500/. Mr. Danby, of Leeds, is the 
architect. 


IN the Consistory Court of London, held in the Wellington 
Chapel of St. Paul’s Cz:thedral, Dr. T. H. Tristram, K.C., 
chancellor of the Metropolitan Diocese, granted a faculty to 
the rector (the Rev. Charles J. Proctor) and the church- 
wardens of the parish church of St Mary’s, Islington, author- 
ising the carrying out of extensive alterations and improve- 
ments to the church, at a cost of 12,0007, The terms of the 
faculty give power to the authorities to extend the church at 
the east and west ends, to extend the chancel, to remove the 
existing staircase to the galleries and construct new ones, and 
to place two other doorways to the church, as well as to reseat 
the whole of the gallery. Counsel for the petitioners pointed 
out that there were human remains under the site of the 
chancel, and as these were to be removed he asked for leave to 
have them reinterred in some other place. The Chancellor 
gave the order asked for 


.THE LONDON HOSPITAL NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ 
DEPARTMENT. 


THEIR Majesties the King and Queen, accompanied by 
Princess Victoria, proceeded to Whitechapel yesterday in order 
to formally open the extensive new buildings which have been 
erected for the accommodation of the out-patients of the 
London Hospital. 

This important building takes the place of the old out-patients’ 
department which occupied a part of the cramped, dark and 
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badly-ventilated basement of the old west wing of the hospital. 
To form a site, it was necessary to demolish forty houses on the 
hospital estate. The building as completed is the largest of its 
kind in the United Kingdom, occupying nearly an acre of 
ground, but is only of an extent necessary to cope with 
the number of out-patients who require treatment. The 
total number treated last year was 162,147 persons, and it 
is anticipated that larger numbers will come to the enlarged 
department. 

The building is entered from Oxford Street through a large 
vestibule, capable of seating 200 patients, in which are the 
registration and ticket offices at which new patients are 
registered, and old cases receive their tickets 

In the centre of the ground floor is a spacious waiting- 
hall, 105 feet by 55 feet and 4o feet high, having a seating 
accommodation for 1,000 persons. It has an open steel roof 
with a lantern the whole length, in addition to large windows 
in upper part. It was in this hall that the opening ceremony 
took place. 

At the east end of the building there are two complete 
suites of rooms forming the surgical department, Each suite 
consists of a surgeon’s-room 28 feet by 19 feet, clinical assis- 
tant’s-room, an operating-room with a recovery-room adjoining, 
two examining-rooms, and in both male and female sides there 
are waiting-rooms for old and new cases, with separate surgical 
dressing-rooms. 

At the west end is situated the medical department. This 
has also two suites of rooms, and each consists of physician’s- 
room 30 feet by 19 feet, clinical assistant’s-room, two examining- 
rooms and waiting-rooms for both old and new cases for each 
sex. 

There are two private entrances from the street for the use 
of the staff and the officials. 

This out-patients department is connected with the west 
wing of the hospital by means of a subway which is constructed 
under Turner Street. This enables the officials and indoor 
hospital patients to get from one building to the other without 
crossing the public street, and allows of the medicine and 
stores from the laboratories to be taken direct into the hospital. 

On the first floor are situated the aural, dental, obstetric 
and massage departments, each of which are complete in them- 
selves, having the necessary consulting, operating and waiting 
rooms. 

The aural department at east end has a consulting-room 
60 feet by 19 feet, fitted with thirteen tables, two operating- 
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rooms, with anzsthetising and recovery-rooms and a dark. 
room, together with male and female waiting-rooms. os 
The dental department at west end consists of extracting 
and stopping-rooms, with anesthetising and recovery, teeth 
cleaning and waiting-rooms. * 
The obstetric department has two consulting-rooms, with 
dressing and waiting-rooms . The massage-room has waiting. 
room for each sex, and the staff sitting-rooms are also on this 
floor. : - s 
The second floor is devoted to the ophthalmic, photo. 
graphic and electrical departments.  - 
The ophthalmic department has rooms for surgeons and 
clinical assistants, large refraction and dark rooms, also Operat- 
ing-room with anzsthetising and recovery-room adjoining. 
There is a large photographic studio with two dark-rooms and 
workshop and store attached, also a separate room for radio- 
graphy. ‘vale 
The electrical department has large consulting-room with 
electric bath-room, Réntgen ray-room and dressing-rooms 
adjoining, 4 
The lupus department is also on this floor, and contains 
the “Finsen” lamp which Her Majesty presented to the 
hospital, together with several other lamps. There are sepa- 
rate rooms for the surgical dressing of wounds, medical officer 
and nurses. The motor-generators and other apparati for the 
transforming of the electric current to supply this department 
are situated in a room on the roof above. Their Majesties in- 
spected and the Queen opened this department. a 
These upper floors are approached by four staircases and 
two large lifts. = 
The basement contains a large laboratory department, fully 
equipped for the manufacture of medicines, pills, lozenges and 
soda-water, and has large stores for drugs, dressings and other 
necessaries for medical and surgical treatment. The bath 
department consists of medicated and Turkish baths, with 
the necessary dressing and waiting-rooms, and is also in the 
basement, together with the boilers, isolation-rooms, and 
accommodation for students, dispensers, porters and other 
officials, a 
The whole building is of fireproof construction, and the 
floors throughout finished with mosaic, and where necessary 
the walls are glazed with either glazed brick or opalite ; the 
remainder are finished with sirapite plaster. The whole of the 
rooms throughout the building are fitted up with sinks, lavato- 
ries and other fittings, as required for the various purp 
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he whole is fitted with electric light and electrical appliances. | the superintendence of Mr. Rowland Plumbe, FRE. Bk, 
he internal and external areas are faced with white glazed | of 13 Fitzroy Square, London, W.; Mr. Henry J. 
cks, The external elevations are of plain utilitarian | Wagg, 15 Great George Street, acted as consulting 
yaracter, being faced with red brick and artificial stone | electrician, Mr. William Shepherd being the builder, 
ressings. The large waiting-hall and principal rooms are | and Mr. G. T. Murton, clerk of works. The whole of the 
sntilated by a system of inlet and forced outlet ventilation. mosaic flooring was laid by Diespeker & Co., Ltd, of 

The total cost of the building is 80,000/., of which sum | 57 Holborn Viaduct. The work is on the most up-to-date lines, 
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28,0007. was given by a friend of the hospital. The balance of | all angles being rounded to avoid any possibility of the 
;5,000/. still remains to be collected. lodgment of dust and dirt. The sinkings to the various gulleys 

The buildings have been carried out in accordance with | have also been formed in mosaic. The total quantity of 
nstructions given by the chairman and house committee of the mosaic laid by this firm at the London Hospital amounts to 
hospital, many months having been taken up in elaborating | nearly 9,000 yards super. They have also fixed in the front 
the scheme in consultation with the medical and surgical staff. block their patent mosaic steps, which are also formed so as to 
The whole has been erected from the designs and under | avoid any sharp internal or external angle. 
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THE BUILDING EXHIBITION. 


IT is creditable to Mr. H. Greville Montgomery’s power of 
organisation that each Building Exhibition is an improvement 

on its predecessor. There is no doubt that when all is 
arranged the collection this year will in variety and excellence 
be more representative of the auxiliary industries of architecture 
than what was seen in 1901. It is needless to say that none 

of the varied exhibitions which are held at Islington during a 
year can vie in interest, inventiveness and form with the 
examples which are produced in connection with building. 
This year the collection of architectural drawings is more 
representative of modern style than last year’s, and we take 
this opportunity to express our thanks to the contributors. 
By their aid the keystone, as it were, has been introduced, for 
a building exhibition could not be considered as complete if 
the designers were not able to co-operate If regarded as the 
union of art, inventiveness and manufacturing industry, what 
will be seen in the Agricultural Hall may be taken as forming 
an industrial spectacle without any parallel We hope that all 
who have laboured so efficiently will obtain the reward they 
desire. 

It is not possible in this issue of our paper to give more thana 
preliniinary list of names of the firms exhibiting, with the briefest 
mention of the specialties shown on their stands, for to attempt 
a description of them before the exhibits are ready, and in 
many cases the spaces reserved are still empty, would not only 
be misleading to our readers, but unfair to the exhibitors. 

In the following list some few names may have been 
omitted, due to the difficulty of collecting information in 
advance, but they will be dealt with in our succeeding issues 
containing the full report of the exhibition 

The following firms will be found on the ground floor of the 
Hall:— ; 

. C. Chancellor & Co.—Velure” Japan elastic paint, 
‘‘Stripso” paint remover, Coxhead’s ventilating’cowl, Cowell’s 
iron louvre air bricks, &c. : a eae 

L. Lewis & Co.—Flexible mastic damp course, roofing felt 
and.slaters’ felt. ; 

Ewart & Son, Ltd.—Baths, “ Lightning ” geyser, “‘ Empress” 
smoke cure and “Victoria” ventilator. . 


a 
——— 
The National Opalite Glazed Brick and Tile Syndica 
Ltd.— Opalite tiling for wall surfaces ae 
Safety Lift and Elevator Co. (M. T. Medway).—Elect 
lifts, dinner lifts, electric-lift controllers, &c. -- 
Maughen’s Patent Geyser Co, Ltd.—Their well-known 
specialties, including “ Teba” auto-geyser for household supp 
both geysers and copper and steel baths eee 
Fredk Jones & Co —Silicate cotton applied for fire, sou 
and heat proofing. ; : 
F’, A. Fawkes.—Wood mantels, mouldings, panellings, & 
Simplex Steel Conduit Co, Ltd.—Specimens of th 
conduits for encasing electric wires, with complete set 
fittings. 
Columbian Fireproofing Co., Ltd.—Examples of firepr 
construction by their system of steel-ribbed bars and concret 
The London Fireproof Platewall Co, Ltd.—Partitio 
constructed of solid plaster plates grouted together. pe 
Mellowes & Co., Ltd.—A roof glazed on the well-known — 
“ Eclipse ” system. a 
Cloisonné Glass Co.—Windows, fanlights, door ae 


window screens, &c., showing the application of “ Cloisonn 
decorative glass. k 

Walter P. Nottcutt—-A full range of “Bommer” spri 
hinges, fitted to single and double action doors, &c. = 

The British Compo-Board Co, Ltd.—A pavilion. showing 
the various applications of compo-board . i 

The Wood-Carving Co., Ltd.—Fitments, balusters, newe 
overdoors, mouldings, &c. 

Crittall Manufacturing Co, Ltd.—Metal casements, sash 
iron doors, wrought-iron gates and constructional ironwork 

The Decorative Marmorite Co.—“ Marmorite” (a co 
position of metal and glass), as used for facias, wall panellin 
&c., &c, 

Thos. Wragg & Son —Stoneware pipes and connection 
Hassall’s and Stanford’s patent pipes, Wakefield’s corrugat 
socket pipes and street gullies, Jennings’s patent joind 
chimney-pots, sinks, glazed bricks and blue bricks, &c. i 

George Jennings, Ltd.— Numerous specimens of their sani: 
tary specialties, including baths, closets, lavatories, radial 
urinals, water-waste preventers, automatic latrines, school _ 
latrines, &c. a4 an 

Venesta, Ltd.—Door, wall and ceiling panels, partitions, 
&c., embossed and poker- worked in various kinds of wood. 

F. McNeil & Co—Asphaltic roofing, dry-hair felt, frost anc 
sound proof, slag wool for fire and sound proofing, &¢ = 
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Gibbs & Canning, Ltd.—Architectural terra-cotta, doorway, 
balustrading, coping, &c., vitreous pavings, glazed sanitary 
ware, bricks, &c. 

Patent Indurated Stone Co. — Paving, window sills and 
heads, moulded steps, coping and balustrading, &c, and 
indurated sewer tubes. 

The British Uralite Co., Ltd —A pavilion showing uralite 
in its various forms for roofs, ceilings, partitions, panels, &c. 
Uralite has now been scheduled by the London fire offices as a 
Grst-class roofing material. 

J.A. King & Co—The “ Mack” patent fireproof slabs and 
blocks, as used for partitions, floors, ceilings, for insulating 
roofs, lining damp walls, &c, 

Shanks & Co., Ltd.—Various examples of their sanitary 
specialties, including baths, lavatories, wc’s, kitchen and 
scullery sinks, &c. 

G. Tucker & Scn.—Red pressed facing britks, special 
bricks for sewers, &c. . 

S. & E. Collier.—Architectural red terra-cotta, windows, 
doors, &c., roofing tiles, bricks, chimney-pots, &c. 

Colthurst, Symons & Co., Ltd —Patent interlocking double 
Reman and corrugated roofing tiles, ridges, finials, &c. 

Samuel Elliott & Sons, Ltd.—High-class mouldings and 
joinery and ‘ Simplex” weather bar. 

Sissons Bros. & Co. — Paints, colours and varnishes, Halls 
distemper, a sanitary water paint. 

Carter & Co.—-Tiles, ceramic mosaics, constructional faience 
and terra-cotta. 

Joseph Fishburn,— Fishburn’s improved labour: saving 
winch. 

Clark, Hunt & Co.—Builders’ ironmongery, brassfoundry, 
&c., gas and electric-light fittings, stoves, kitcheners, grates, 
ranges, &c. 

Mark Fawcett & Co.—Example of fireproof floor. 

Jas. Keith & Blackman Co., Ltd —Blackman fans for ven- 
lilating and drying, radiators and the Keith intensified incan- 
descent gas light, &c. 

John Tann.—“ Anchor Reliance” sifes, strong-room and 
warehouse doors. 

Eastwcod & Co., Ltd.—Specimens of Moller & Pfeifer’s 
system of drying and burning bricks and cement, cement dryers. 

Towers & Williamson.—Adamantine clinker for stable and 
other floors, 

Jas. Rooke —Weldon stone for building and ornamental 


work. 


BZDSTEAD AND BEDDING COMPLETE FOR 15/9. 
‘Strong Iron Folding Bedstead, with Woven Wire Mattress 
ottom,! complete with comfortable Mattress, «Bolster, and 
eather Pillow, 2 ft. 6 in. wide by 6 ft. long. Price 15/9. 

* Folds quite flat when not required for use. 
Blankets, 7/6 per pair. 
White or Coloured Quilts, 2/11. 


Sheets for above, 4 11 per pair. 


OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT STATEMENT. 


Ripolin, Ltd.—A good display, showing applications of 
Ripolin paint on various materials, Ripolin washable flat 
paint 

Moore’s Patents Co, Ltd —Safety windows, door springs 
and checks, &c 

The Ellkiy Bath Syndicate, Ltd—A_ novelty in baths, a 
bathroom complete, fitting into the area of a wardrobe. 

Mark Gentry.—Red facings, red rubbers. and red moulded 
bricks. 

The Offa Ventilating Co.-—The “ Offa” inlet ventilator. 

O’Brien, Thomas & Co.—Coburn sliding doors, hangers, &c. 

Jas. Austin & Co —Patent sash lines, &c 

Vulcanite, Ltd —Vulcanite roofing, sheet asphalte, &c. 

E. Warrall & Co —Collapsible gates, wrought-iron gates, 
railings, &c. . 

The Newellite Glass Tile Co. 

The Crystalline Co —Glass tiles and decorations. 

Granitic Silicon Plaster Co., Ltd. 

J. C. Broadbent & Co.—Slag wool compositions 

Hockley Hall and Whately Brickworks, Ltd —Vitrified 
blue and red bricks, copings, plinths, &c 

Broad & Co, Ltd.—White enamelled sanitary goods, tiles, 
cast-iron drain pipes, &c. 

Veronese, Ltd.—Specimens of fibrous plaster decoration, &c. 

George Wragge, Ltd.—Art metalwork, casements, stained 
and leaded glass. 

London Tablet Co —Mezotil wall and ceiling coverings. 

Hall & Co, Ltd —Westmoreland and Welsh slates, new 
rustic slate and stone slating. 

B. Ward & Co, Ltd —Artificial stone steps, balustrading 
granite, concrete floor, &c. 

Stanley Bros —Glazed_ bricks, sinks, &c; red and buff 
terra-cotta, chimney-pots, tiles, blue bricks, &c. 

John Knowles & Co.—Samples of “ Vitrifine” stoneware 
pipes, sanitary fittings, gullies, interceptors, &c 

Asbestos and Asbestic Co., Ltd —Fireproof plaster, &c. 

Watson Nelson, Ltd —Roofing tiles, biicks, facing and 
ornamental 

Yates, Heywood & Co.—Man’‘els, stoves, tiles, kitcheners, 
baths, &c. 

Bratt, Colbran & Co.—‘‘Heaped” and “ Valley” fires in 
use, wood and iron mantels, interiors, electric fittings, &c. 

Ashton & Green Iron Co.—Kitchen ranges, chimney- 
pieces, stoves and interiors, baths, &c 

The Aylesford Pottery Co.—Gault bricks, roofing tiles, NEG. 


OETZMANN & CO. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road.) 


60 & 61 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN; 75 UNION STREET, RYDE. 


eNGO| we > at tel 
Sow 


OAK COFFEE OR BREAKFAST made poLisHED BRASS BRUSH SCOOP, 
13 in. long, with Plain or En- 
graved Blade, Ebonised Wood 


TRAY, 19 in. long by 75 in. 
wide, complete with har- 
dles, as illustrated, 2/11. 


up 


Free, Handle, 3/11. 


& Wheraver the Pasteur Frnrer has been applied typhoid fever has disappeared.” 


SEND FOR LIST “A.Q.”’ FILTERS FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


 DEFRIES 


& SONS, LTD., 146 & 147 HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, E.G. 
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Plaster, Brick and Stone Co.—Red facing bricks, ridge tiles, | contrivance which is certain to attract ‘the attention of those— _ 


copings, &c and they are legion—who realise the advantage of a really 
S. Barnett & Sons, Ltd.—Vitrified pressed building bricks, | portable steam pump. This is a boiler on wheels, carrying q 
copings and red wire-cut bricks. | pulsometer attached to its side on a bracket, from which at q 
F. Merrick & Son.—Joinery and fire and sound-proof| moment’s notice it can be detached. For temporary 
p2rtition bricks. work the arrangement is one that should be singularly 
R. Prower.—Red facing and ornamental bricks. useful, and it is another proof of the careful way jn 


Laverstock and Acorn Red Brick Co. 

Geo. Riches.— Red facing bricks, &c. 

The New Expand.d Metal Co, York Mansion, York Street, 
Westminster, are showing a structure with a concrete floor 
13 feet 6 inches clear span, having an expanded steel tension 
bond, built 3 feet off the ground so as to show the method of 
temporary centreing, and a strip of the metal tension bond is 
left exposed throughout the length of the floor so that anyone 
can see the form of censtruction On twosides of the structure 
is shown 2 inches solid partitioning with window and door 
details. Expanded steel and brass panels are substituted in 
place of wooden panels in the door. The other two sides are 
enclosed with expanded steel verandah railings. Girder and 
stanchion encasing with expanded steel Jathing and plaster, 
false columns formed of expanded steel Jathing and plaster, 
panelled ceilings, suspended ceilings, coving and false beams 
of expanded steel and plaster are also shown. A very attrac- 
tive feature of the exhibit are the sky-signs of expanded steel 
around the top of the structure. 

The Pulsometer Engineerine Co, Ltd, of Reading, the 
well-known firm of pump-makers, have an interesting stand. 
They are showing, in the first place, the Pulsometer itself, a 
pump whose name is a household word in the trade As most 
people-are aware, this ingeniously constructed pump works as 
well hanging on the end of a chain as ona solid foundation, 
and visitors to the stand are shown ‘the method of slinging it 
The simple valves which work the entire“‘ internal economy ” of 
the pulsometer may be inspected, and anyone who opens the 
hinged doors that close the valve chambers will admit that 
simplicity. of construction could not well be carried ‘further. 
Pulsometers will pump practically anything—anything, that is, 
that will flow at all, Stone, sand, &c., that cut the valves of 
ordinary pumps to pieces, have no effect’on them. Dirty water 
suits them as well as clean. All those whose business brings 
them constantly face 1o face with the problem of removing 
water from positions where it is not wanted will realise the 
comfort of having always ready for work a pump that requires 


which every detail that can add to the usefulness of 
these pumps has been thought out by the makers. An air-lift 
pump is a novelty, and a working model of one of these of the 
Pulsometer Company’s manufacture will be found at this stand, 


, T 
9 || 


Wve 
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It is claimed that these pumps will biing up more water than 
any other form of pumping apparatus from great depths, and 

they are of the utmost utility in cases -where the water supply 
is obtained from a borehole. . The pump.is composed of two 
tubes, which are Jet down through the borehole and terminate ) 
no nursing. The company are also showing a singularly handy ! in aispecial footpiece. Compressed air passes down one tube 


ACETYLENE LIGHT! 


FOR COUNTRY HOUSE OR CHURCH. 
Over 350 complete installations in all parts of the Kingdom for Architects and-others, to which we can refer. 


ESTIMATES ON PLANS, &c., FREE. 
SURVEYS AND REPORTS BY APPOINTMENT. _° FULL ILLUSTRATED ‘BOOK FREE. 


THE ACETYLENE CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN, Limited,| 
53 VICTORIA. STREET, WESTMINSTER. ~~ | 


At the recent “Home Office Test” we obtained 5.22 cubic feet of gas per ih. 
’ . of carbide. : s 
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Sia PATENT COPPER ,ROPE OR TAPE, jie We ; : 
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and the water is forced up the other. The Pulsometer Com- | where it is desired to separate sawdust from chips, shavings, . 
pany’s “Union” pipe should also be specially noted. The | &c, two exhausters and two separators are used,,.one, for, 
‘pe is of wrought-iron fitted with faced malleable flanges with.| each kind of material, or by making special arrangements 
slotted holes for the bolts. The ease with which the pipes can | the plant may be used alternatively for chips and saw- 
be shifted, being very light although strong, insures a great | dust, and each kind therefore kept separately as desired. 
saving in time, and they are particularly suitable for sinking Another type of fan of which the firm make a specialty is 
work and where pumps have to be suspended. “Deane” | their Cyclone electric blower, shown withjopen-type continuous- 
pumps, “ Caryl” donkey pumps, centrifugal pumps, &c, are | current motor. These are now being extensively used for 
also shown general ventilating purposes. The firm also show what is 
| Messrs. John Bennet Lawes & Co. Ltd, Atlas Works, | absolutely unique, viz, a 48-inch Cyclone electric fan with 
West Ferry Road, Millwall, exhibit at stand 38, row B, speci- | alternating-current motor. The Swinton patent ventilating 
‘men work in “Gypo” fire-resisting plaster and ‘“ Lawes” | gas radiator is also on view, the specialty of which is that they 
‘Keene’s cement, comprising girders and columns encased in | admit into the rooms’in which they are placed large volumes 
“ Gypo” plaster and covered with Portland cement, and gal- | of fresh air, warmed without being brought into contact with 
vanised corrugated sheet iron partitions covered in “ Gypo” | the gas products. 
plaster sections papered and painted. All “ Gypo” work on Messrs Watson & Co., 119 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
iron is placed direct on to the surface of the metal without the | exhibit specimens of their different asphaltes and bitumens. 
aid of any key whatever. Messrs. Bennet Lawes & Co. have | Their standard asphalte, which has been used for Government 
just. completed covering 50,009 square feet of iron columns work in London and elsewhere, is well known and largely used 
with ‘“Gypo” fire-resisting plaster, 1 inch thick, covered with | for cavity and insertion work. They have a settion of brick- 
Portland cement and sand 1 inch thick at Millwall Dock | work built with it, and it is their intention to have a trial of its 
granary, this replacing the 4 inches concrete usually adopted, | breaking strength. Their Wassal-Seyssel and other mastic 
and saving the cost of metallic lathing cradles, &c. The firm asphaltes are too well known to require commenting upon. 
also show Mack’s fireproof partition slabs covered with | They also exhibit a specimen of Trinidad bitumen. By extract- 
“Gypo” polished, mouldings and cornices in ‘ Lawes” | ing the residuum from the Trinidad asphalte, a product is 
‘Keene’s cement, brick and lathwork covered with ‘“‘Gypo” | left containing 20 per cent. more bitumen than any other and 
‘sections painted and distempered, &c, sundry small specimens | at a lower price. 
of “ Gypo” work, &c. At Stand C 54 will be found ar. exhibit which will doubtless 
r Matthews & Yates, Ltd., of Cyclone Works, Swinton, | attract a large amount of expert attention, comprising as it 
‘Manchester, are again exhibiting, amongst other things, their | does a number of specimens of Ford’s silicate-of-lime stone, 
yefuse collecting plant. This is, of course, a small plant just | shown by Zhe Silicate-of-Lime Stone, Ltd, of 32 Victoria 
‘intended to demonstrate the principle — It consists of one of | Street, S.W. This new artificial stone, which we have already 
the firm’s Cyclone steel plate exhausters collecting wood refuse | had occasion to describe with some minuteness, is composed of 
from a hopper and delivering it into one of their improved | pure silicate sand with a small admixture of lime, and is an 
‘Cyclone separators, where the material is separated from the | attractive stone of excellent colour, close texture and great 
air, the former dropping back into the hopper to be re-collected | strength and durability. It has been proved, we understand, 
‘by the blower, and the latter being delivered at the top of the | to be invulnerable to the action of acids as well as to 
separator and becoming free air again. Ina complete instal- atmospheric deterioration, is very easily worked, and can be 
Mation in a sawmill or joinery works, for instance, each saw, | made in blocks of practically any size; a block weighing 
yplaner, moulder and other machines would be connected by | over 2 tons, for instance, will be ‘found. here, as well as 
.sheet iron branch pipes to a centrally located main of the same | blocks of smaller dimensions, slates, bricks, carved mouldings, 
‘material, the main itself being carried to the inlet of the fan. | cornices, a font, &c. It may be mentioned that any sand is 
“The fan would deliver all the material it collected into the suitable for the manufacture of silicate limestone. Specimens of 
‘separator, which is as a rule ‘nstalled in the boiler-house, and | excellent quality are shown made from the tailings of the Johan- 
the refuse used for firing the boiler. In some installations, | nesburg mines, others from sand from Leighton- Buzzard, Glasgow 


JENNINGS’ PATENT 


UPLEX BATH VALVES 


(For Hot and Cold Water Supply), and 


HALF-TURN LEVER WASTE. 


Upwards of 5,000 in Use in Various Parts of the Country 
‘in Public Baths, Asylums, Hospitals, Infirmaries, Hotels, 
and Private Houses. 
Cold water can only be admitted first, thus preventing 
damage to the Bath, and injury to Bather from scalding. 


Supplied to H.M. the King at Windsor Castle, and various 
Residences of the Nobility. 


—_—_ 
AWARDED THE MEDAL OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


~~ THE “LONDON” WARMED FRESH-AIR 
VENTILATING GRATE & STOVE, 


SED IN THE BANK OF ENGLAND and BRANCHES; the CAMBRIDGE HOSPITAL, ALDERSHOT, 
| gil and other important Buildings. F 


Ey N FW SH OW ROO MS , Architects are invited to inspect these and other Specialties at the New and Extensive 
| : Showrooms, where further particulars can be obtained. Catalogues on application to 


GEORGE JENNINGS, LIMITED, 


3Y SPECTAL APPOINTMENT SANITARY ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE KING. 
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Birmingham, &c.,.and all is found equally suitable, 
is explained that wherever sand exists works can be set up and | 
stone and (which is perhaps of more significance) bricks manu-' 
factured at the minimum of cost. Among many advantages 
that Mr. Ford maintains for his stone is its cheapness, as it can + 
be manufactured at 3d. per cubic foot,;and the bricks at about 
125, per I,020 , 

Many important exhibits are located in the Gallery, amongst 
them being :— 

The Patent Victoria Stone Co, Ltd, who are showing a 
moulded carved porch with moulded cills, columns, jambs and: 
circular arch; also flight of moulded bracketed steps and 
landing. 

The Hard York Non-slip Stone Co —Stone flags for foot- 
way paving, radiated corner cut from square flag ; also sunk 
rebated channelling, moulded and plain steps, copings, &c. 

The British Paving and Granite Co.—Norwegian non- 
slippery granite setts, Irish and Swedish macadam, Welsh and 
Irish setts. This company and the Hard York Non-slip 
Stone Co, aré branches of Messrs. Brookes, Ltd. 

Empire Stone Co. (Mr. T. J. Dowell, managing partner) — 
Flight of moulded steps, doorway entrance in Portland and 
yellow Mansfield, windows in red Mansfield, paving, &c. 

Acme Wood-Block Flooring Co, Ltd.—Duffy’s patent 
wood-block flooring, 

J. Defries & Sons.—Equifex 
Pasteur Chamberland filters. 

W. E. Farrer.—Automatic 
for small bacteria beds, 
apparatus. 

Jas. Wainwright & Co, Ltd.—Seyssel and metallic as 
asphalte for damp-course, tar macadam. 

Wm. Griffiths & Co. Ltd —Broken granite, setts and 
curbing, 

Ames Crosta Engineering Co, Ltd. Ames Crosta’s patent 
self-adjusting pipe joints, Crosta’s surface-water gullies, Ames’s 
stoneware conduits for electric cables. 

Sutton & Co.—Impermeable stoneware sewerage pipes, 
with junctions, bends, yard and street gullies) Henman’s 
channel gully and trap, Stanford jointed pipes, Sutton’s patent 
flush joint, Green’s patent “ Wyvurst” channels. 

Joseph Richmond & Co., Ltd.—Working models of electric 
push-button lift, self-sustaining dinner-lift, street orderly bin 


W. F. Stanley.— Surveying, measuring and drawing in- 
“struments. 


— 


‘Indeed, it’ 


disinfectant appliances, 


alternative distributing apparatus 
Tarfit urinals, patent Syphon flushing 


phalte, 


a —_ 


Sheet and Rolled 


Figured Rolled in a Variety of Patterns 
(White and Tinted). 


All kinds of ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, 
BRILLIANT CUTTING, 
BENDING and EMBOSSING, 
LEADED LIGHTS, &e. 


PATENT PRISMATIC ROLLED 
CLASS. 


Increases the Light in Dark 
Rooms, Cellars, Passages, &c. 


Saves Expense of 
Artificial Lighting. 


Telegrams, 
“PILKINGTON, Sr. HELENS.” 


Doors without noise. 


—— 


NEWMAN'S PATENT REG ULATING HELI 
With Patent Stop to Prevent Overwinding. 
The power can be instantly. taken off while the Hinges are being 
fixed and afterwards adjusted to close the Door conveniently, They 
not be overwound. ‘ 
Made in Brars and Iron, 3, 3}, 4, 44, 5, 6, and 7 inches, 
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= aa P er “ stubborn bolts. 
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| kinds of window blinds. — 


ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


Manufacturers of 
Polished Plate, Silvered & Bevelled 
Plate for Mirrors, 


NATIONAT. TRLEPHONE No, 3. 


HEWMAN’S NORTON SYSTEM. 
MADE IN MALLEABLE IRON. 
The Best Door Spring and Oheck for closing 
Pressure is direet, .but diminishes 


pleasantly as Door is opened. 
Also made with Patent Regulator to latch 


Made solely by W. NEWMAN & SOD 


DOOR’ SPRING MAKERS 
AND BRASSFOUNDERS, 


sewerage pipes, — a 
Bradshaw & Co.—Samples of asphalte, asphalte cauldr 

contractors’ trestles. : a tyai Fp 
W. Salter & Co.—Asphalte paving for floors, paths, 


Imperial Stone ‘Company.—Paving, ‘copings, 


r 


F 


‘and damp-courses, ie ne 
E. J. Smith.—Venetian, Florentine, duchesse and 9 


a 


G. W. Riley, F.R H.S.—Summer-houses, rustic bi 
chairs and various specimens of rustic and garden furniture 

Sam Deards’s system of self-locking glazing, = = —~ 

Messrs. Robert W. Blackwell & Co, Lrd@, of 59 City R 
are showing at Stand No. 30, in the Gallery, specimen: 
their “ Ruberoid ” roofing and dampcourse and the purp 
to which it and other preparations of “ Ruberoid” can 
applied. This material is practically new to the mark 
has, where used, met with gratifying success. “Rubero 
dampcourse contains no tar or asphalte in its composition - 
will not become brittle, dry up, rot, decay or shrink or squ 
out, and, most important of all, it is said to be an absoly 
permanent insulation against damp This pavilion illu 
the method of applying “ Ruberoid” over’boards in the usual 


specimens of different sorts of wood treated with Solignum 
and small samples of the fluid are obtainable at the stall. T 
exemplify its effect as a preservative three post ends are e 
bited which have been buried in the ground for four ye 
The post end untreated with Solignum shows consider, 
rotting, whereas those treated with one and two coats are per- 
fectly sound. The roof, inside walls, window ‘sills, and door of — 


Plate Class, 


(About ¥ inch thick.) 
RESISTS FIRE. Z 
PROTECTS LIFE. 
HINDERS BURGLAR) 
PREVENTS ACCI 


Telephone, 


___With and Without Pneumatie Ch 
Will hold Door rigidly to eentre, but dim 
power as Door is opened, allowing comforta 
- through. ane cares 
The Best Spring to close Door against win 
sure, and the most suitable for Banks, School 
public buildings, Made in sizes to suit all Doors 


HOSPITAL S8T., BIRMINGHAM. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS, 


aA 


2 model house are treated with Major. & Co.’s Solignum B 
sibs in green and red shades, and have a very. pleasing 
ect. On the inside walls are displayed photographs : of 
rious work in connection with which Solignum has been 
2d. A book of original letters which speak in glowing terms 
“the advantages of Solignum shows how highly. it is 
preciated by those who have used it. 

“Messrs. Sutcliffe, Speakman & Co., Lid., engineers, Leigh, 
ncashire, are exhibiting in operation their new process for 
aking indurated cement concrete paving flags. By this 
ycess they can manufacture and harden these flags in three 
ys’ time, and they claim that they can obtain results in that 
ort period superior to those obtained in three years on the 
j-fashioned method. We understand that they have obtained 
-engths (tensile) of 936 lbs. per square inch, and in six weeks 
‘ve obtained crushing strengths of 7:84 tons per square 
ch, thus far exceeding the strength of granite. Their process 
‘said to entirely prevent the objectionable air- cracking which is | 
“en shown in concrete goods; on the same process, and where 
nd is used, they can obtain a finish and appearance exactly 
ce sandstone. 

Messrs Elliott, Caversham, Reading, are exhibiting a 
‘odel window (patent applied for), of which they are the sole 
anufacturers, that has been invented to reduce the effect of 
terior sounds usually audible in buildings. It embodies the 
sst already known method of two panes in two frames, in one 
4me or sash. Model on viewattheir stand at No. 97, Row E. 
may afterwards be seen at their offices. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


LARGE variety of plumbers’ fittings are depicted in the 
ustrated catalogue which the Falcon Brass Works, Ltd., of 
folland Streer, S.E., are now issuing to their customers, and 
ill be pleased to send to all applicants. This firm makes a 
yecialty of keeping an extensive stock of the various fittings 
order to enable the trade to execute promptly small urgent 
‘ders requiring immediate attention, 


| Messrs. J. H. HEATHMAN & Co., of Fulham, Endell 
treet and Pentonville Road, have prepared a new illustrated 
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furniture, and ‘used in situations quite inaccessible to, old- 


tice-list of their very useful extending ladders (double, treble 
ad quadruple). These ladders are exceedingly portable. 
hey .can be carried round short corners, stored out of the 
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fashioned ladders. The extending sections, (which are detach- 
able) are lifted and adjusted at any height by one’s hand, as 
there are rests to grip. any rung. Weare able from personal 
experience to speak of the great utility of these ladders. 


IN a circular issued by the Patent Steam Carpet Beating 
Company, Ltd., of 196 York Road, King’s Cross, the following 
table is given, showing the relative efficiency of their system 
as compared with the so-called vacuum processes of extraction 


by suction :— 
Weight of Dust 


Time. Removed 
Weight. —_——- : 
—-—. Beat- By Sub- 
Description of _ Size. Before | After Vacunm. ing. By sequent 
Carpet. Sq. yds. Treatment. Mins. .Mins. Vacuum. Beating. Total. 
Ibs. lbs. bs. lbs. lbs. 
Turkey 10 694 46} 45 12 8 151 233 
Persian 37+ 32 25 5 2} 3 52 
Brussels 18 414 382 2« 43 11 a+ 23 
Wilton : fy 2e 714 684 28 8 I 2 3 
Axminster . 16 70% 622 40 1x} 33 4h 8 
Kidder eee 32 30% 15 2 4 1} 
Indian. . 288 65 55% 40 9 3 54 gt 
Cocoa mats (2) . 65sq. ft. 139 132 35 25 5 52 57 


THE foundation-stones of a Wesleyan church and school at 
Kirkley have been laid. The building is being erected at the 
corner of Lorne Park Road and Lawson Road. The contrac- 
tors are Messrs. Smith & Wolfe, Lowestoft, carrying out 
designs by Mr. G. E. Smith, of Southsea. The stonework is 
being executed by Messrs. Wolfe & Brown. The building will 
be used for the present as a school-chapel, and when the con- 
templated church is built in London Road, this present erection 
will be used as a Sunday-school. It will be 53 feet long,.36 feet 
wide and 36 feet high, of red brick with carved stone dressings, 
in the Perpendicular Gothic style. There will be two entrances 
__one from Lawson Road and another from Lorne Park Road, 
each with double lobbies paved with wood-blocks. The church 
itself will be boarded. There will be a gallery, and the joinery 
of this will be in pitch-pine. The roof will be open timbered 
with plaster ceiling, and the windows lead glazed. An angle 
turret at the south-west corner will be quite a feature of the 
building. The heating. will be by low-pressure hot-water 
apparatus, and the lighting by electricity. There will bea 
vestry and basement The place will seat between 350 and 400 
persons. The total cost will be 2,700/., including. 40c/. for the 


land. 


‘ach of burglars, carried into rooms without damaging the 


REENWOOD & BATLEY, u™. 


ALBION WORKS, LEEDS, 
LECTRICAL AND GENERAL ENGINEERS. 


; | MOTORS and 
DYNAMOS. 


DE LAVAL’S PATENT STEAM 
TURBINE MOTORS, 
TURBINE DYNAMOS, 
PUMPS and FANS. 


| ADVANTAGES— 
Small Space Occupied. 
ee ci ap Te No Vibration. 
___ No, 6177, DE LAVAL PATENT ELECTRIC MOTOR PUMP. No Special Foundations Required. 
Se } Economy in Steam Consumption. 
yo ee a 


ger = SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


_A NEW PROTRACTOR, 


‘THE protractor is so old an instrument, and so many improve: 
ments: have been introduced in those’ needed for special 
purposes, it might be supposed there was no room for novelty. 
There are some who.believe that a table of chords with a scale 
and a compass are preferable to a circular protractor, or a 
xuler on which the edges are graduated to correspond with 
angles. Mr. F. Seaton-Snowdon has brought out one which, 
it will be seen from the reduction we give, possesses several 
‘advantages, It is made in various materials, the most 
expensive being aluminium and the cheapest glazed-cardboard. 
“Two small set squares enable the angles most often required 


ONT Ta 
ee ta : 
Sa ee 


PROVED ProTracTor 
+ 0% 4 Sec 90 


sec OTs O0 Coyec 90% 


to be set out without delay. The circle is of course divided 
into the usual number of degrees, and angles can be marked 
off without difficulty. In addition the natural sines, cosines, 
cosecants, tangents, &c., are given, and in that way trigono- 
metrical ratios become familiar to the user. An ordinary pro- 
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tractor only partly fulfils its purpose, but by means 
the various functions in relation to the angler becom 
“én the mind. It is possible to obtain ‘the figures 
of mathematical tables, but one is not al 5: 
new protractor has received the approval. 
we have no doubt ‘it will be found useful © 


of the 


GLASGOW. 


THE Glasgow Royal Hospital for Sick Children was t) 
twenty years ago, and since then the population in and ar 
Glasgow has grown enormously, and further, medical 
more especially surgical, science has made such progre 
now it is in many instances possible to treat and cure 
youngest child where formerly it was impossible,. Th 
that can be done in this direction is testified to, say; 
Glasgow Herald, by the fact that now there are about. 30,¢ 
attendances at the Children’s Dispensary every year. In th 
circumstances, it is matter of no surprise that the seventy. 
beds provided at the hospital twenty years ago are now qu 
incapable of meeting the demands 


result is that, even after selecting only the more urgent ca 


gra 
fully accepted the most generous offer made by Miss Marga 


Edinburgh, 


the chance of a quicker and more complete recovery in th 
country air than they would have in Glasgow. After carefu 
on elevated groun 
situated on the Drumchapel estat 
few minutes walk to the east of the station of that name ont 
main line of the North British Railway from Glasgow to 
barton. The building, which has been erected from plans pi 
pared by Mr. Robert A, Bryden, architect, is designed mea 


PIONEERS 
OF THE 
MODERN 
ENGLISH 


OXFORD 


“DESIGNS — 
FREE. | 
ADVICE — 

GIVEN. — 


R 


. ST END @ 
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oo 
> to contain two large airy wards with twelve beds in each, 

rovision has been made for adding two other wards as 
ysion may require. The wards are ona line running north 
south, which is considered the best method of placing such 
dings, and the walls are finished in Keene’s cement and the 
rs laid with polished oak. Off the wards, but separated 
‘efrom by a ventilated corridor, there is suitable latrine 
smmodation, consisting of bath-room, steep-room, with 
ags of the most modern design. Each ward has also a duty- 
i for the nurses’ use, from which all the patients in the 
ds can be observed, and there is connection with the lower 
d,asun-room about 4o feet long by 10 feet wide enclosed 
1 large glass windows and doors into which the beds can be 
‘eled. Access to the roof of the sun-room, which is surrounded 
4 stone parapet, and will also be useful for airing patients, 
be had from the upper ward. The walls have been built 
ow, an arrangement which secures greater warmth in winter 
coolness in summer, and exceNent ventilation is obtained 
ventilating radiators placed upon the windows, assisted by 
vingham valves set in the. walls at intervals, Munn’s ex- 
ting ventilators in the roof, and ventilating open fireplaces, 
chalso give the wards a bright and warm appearance in 
ter. A small separate or isolation ward with lavatory 
ommodation.in case of an outbreak ‘of infectious disease is 
vided, and the building further contains surgeons’ room, 
‘ron’s parlour and bedroom, sisters’ room, rooms for nurses 
| servants, kitchen, scullery, wash-house, laundry, store 
ces, pantries, boiler-house, &c. ‘There is an abundant 
ply of Loch Katrine water, and the building is supplied with 
fittings in view of the immediate introduction of Glasgow 
‘poration gas into the district. “Elaborate fire-extinguishing 
aratus is provided both inside and outside the building. 
s building has now‘been completed at a total cost of fully 


o0/. 


ELECTRIC-LIGHT STATIONS. 


a meeting of the Society of Engineers held at the Royal 
ited Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday evening, 
.e 8, Mr. J. Patten Barber, president, in the chair, a 
yer was tead on “Electric-light Stations : their Design and 
‘angement,” illustrated by drawings of the Bridlington 
ctricity Works, ‘by Mr. Ernest R. Matthews, C.E, F.GS., 
‘ough engineer of Bridlington. 


TRIPSO 


In 7, 14, 28 and 56 Ib. kegs. 


WHAT WE SAY 


= / ee 
A new and perfected JAPAN PAINT, ‘superseding ~ 
varnish, with -remarkable spreading, elastic—and 
weather resisting properties. One coat equals two 
coats of ordinary paint and one of varnish, In_ 120 
colours, Any shade matched. Sanitary—washable, Will 
not crack, chip, peel, blister, or fade. 
guarantee given by the manufacturer, 


Twelve months’ 
Saves time, labour, varnish and money; 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO. 
13, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


TRYING. 


One Gallon will 
Cover about 90 
Square Yards. 


FINISHED LIKE A MIRROR. 


Your white Velure is the best we ever tried on the 
Yachts. Two coats really finished like a mirror. 


far surpassed any enomel or ivory japan we ever used, 
I have done all the Windows in the house with it. 
HUGH DORRIAN, Yacht Builder. § 


Nunsquarter, Kirkcubbin, Co. Down, June 24, 1901. 


__ BETTER FINISH. “BETTER WEAR. ~ 
FEWER COATS. _. LESS -MATERIAL. - 


The author commenced by observing that during recent 


years the supply of electricity for lighting purposes had become- 
one of the chief municipal industries in this country. He then 
sketched ‘its early history and its development, pointing out 
that in 1882 the attention of Parliament was drawn to it, that 
the Board of Trade was then convinced that electricity for 
lighting purposes had a future before it, the result being that 
the Electric Lighting Act, 1882, was passed. The result of. 
this was that numerous local authorities and private companies 
applied to Parliament for provisional orders enabling them to- 
proceed with installations Private companies very soon found 
out that the conditions of the Act were scmewhat unfavourable 
to them, and so they appealed for an amendment, the outcome 
being that the Amended Electric Lighting Act was passed, 
The author then noted the rapid progress that was made under" 
this Amended Act, and stated that during the past three years 
about 320 provisional orders had been granted, and that of 
these upwards of three-fourths were for local authorities or 
private companies in small towns, namely, towns under, say, 
25,000 population. 
The author then gave a detailed description of the various 
points necessary to be observed in designing an electric-light 
station, illustrating his remarks by drawings of the proposed 
Bridlington electric-light station, which he had designed and 
which was about to be carried out. He first dealt with the 
engine-house, and pointed out that it was a great mistake to 
cramp up an engine-house, that the floor area should be full 
and sufficient, and that ample space should be left not only 
between each engine, but also adjoining each wall of the 
engine-house. He then referred to the necessity of making 
provision for future extensions by building a temporary end. 
He stated that plenty of head room was necessary in order 
that the overhead crane could run to and fro with perfect: 
freedom. The walls, he considered, should be built in cement 
mortar, and should be calculated to withstand not only the 
strains due to the overhead crane and the thrust of the roof, . 
but also the vibration set up by the engines. Piers built in 
cement should support the girders or arches carrying the over- 
head traveller, and he stated that it was a most decided 
advantage to,have the walls of an engine-house lined with 
glazed bricks, and he described such a method which he had 
adopted in the Bridlington engine- house. He considered that 
a 1o-ton crane, worked by hand from the floor by ropes, was 
quite sufficient for a small station. Plenty of light was neces- 
sary,and he recommended that one-seventh of the roof surface 
should be skylight, and about one-sixth of the total wall area 


PAINT, VARNISH,-. 
old : 


Saves more than half the ordinary cost of stripping Paint and Varnish, 


“€. CHANCELLOR & CO., 13 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


H.M, THE KING. 


Thave had it used at Sandringham for H.M. the 
King and found it most satisfactory. It was used 
on some large additions last year. 
' Cc. SMEDLEY BECK, Architect. 
lia, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich, Jan. 21, 1903. 


ARCHITECT. 


T am exceedingly pleased with the result of the 
Velure I had last year. Our doors look and feel like 
ivory, and show every appearance of great durability. 
I find that they keep very clean, and do not take the dirt, 

A. E, PURDIE,, F.R.1.B.A. 
Meadow Grange, Blean, near Canterbury, Jan.2, 1902. 


IN A STEAM DISINFECTOR. 


Tam pleased to state that the Velure has been a 
perfect successsofar. It has been subjected to great 
heat, steam pressure, and withstood the expansion 
and contraction of the iron, and there are no cracks 
or flaws to be found, the surface being perfect. It 
was applied by unskilled labour, the hospital porter 
doing the! work. 

J. BROOK, §.1.C., A.S.L., Surveyor, R.D.C., 
Stratford-on-Ayvon, 5th December, 1902, 


UNDER WATER. 


Velure gives a beautifully smooth surface, which re- 
mains hard under water, and does not foul easily. 
JOHN MACKENZIE, Sail Maker. 
Sandbank, Argyllshire, Sept. 26, 1901. 


STANDS ANY AMOUNT OF EXPOSURE TO SUN OR FROST, 
HEAT OR DAMP, WITHOUT CRACK OR BLISTER. 


<s 
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~windows. Ample ventilation should be provided, chiefly by | vided, one to contain heavy goods, the other oil, waste and 
means of hopper ventilators in the windows, and by means of | lighter goods. No works are complete without a meter-room, 
the glazed roof ventilators. There should be a workshop sufficiently large.to contain lathes. 
-The engine bed would vary from 5 feet to 20 feet in thick- | drilling and milling machines, fitters’ bench, forge, &c, dee 
ness, according to the type and weight of the engine. The venient size is about 25 feet by 14 feet. Ample lavatory 
floor might, with advantage, be paved with red Staffordshire | accommodation should be provided. The engineer should have. 
“encaustic’ tiles, laid kerring-bone fashion on 6 inches or 9,| @ private office, fitted up with desk, drawing table, cupboard | 
inches of concrete, the cover plates of the trenches being filled | and other suitadle fittings, A convenient: siz2 for the men’s 
in to match the floor. A convenient size for the trenches, he ) room is 20 feet by 10 feet. The water-storage tank should be 
thought, was 2 feet 6 inches wide by 2 feet. deep. The drains formed of square cast-iron. 
should have manholes at intervals ; the roof should be sup- | strongly stiffened with brack 


e+ 1} 
Bains 


plates, planed to- template ana 
ets and flanged. bh oat 
ported by light steel roof trusses; brackets should be inserted Referring to the chimney-shaft, the author observed that. 
in the walls to carry pipes, and there should be a pair of broad | where the -buildings were intended to be permanent, a brick 
doors, running on rollers at the temporary end. 50 2, | Shaft should be erected, which might be square, octagonal or 

The’ floor area of the boiler-house would depend on the | round.. The wind pressure: on the two latter was stated to be 
number, size and type of boilers, The Bridlington boiler-house considerably less than. on the former, the relative pressures 
measured 63 feet by 33 feet 6 inches, and it accommodated | being :—Square, 10; octagonal, 0 65; round, o 5. -The external 
two Lancashire boilers, each 7 feet 6 inches diameter and 30 | width of the shaft at the base should be, if square, I-r1oth o; a 
feet in length. In calculating. the weight of the boilers for | height, if octagonal 1-r1th and if circu ke bs, 


lar 1-12th : a 
< e ‘ i ‘3 : * ; 2 5 2 
foundation purposes it was necessary to include water and The author then dealt with the foundation, observing that 
fittings. Concrete 2, feet in thickness should be sufficient | given a good clay foundation, a chimney 59 feet high might 
Provision i 


should be made for future extensions by building one | stand on a good bed of Portland cement concrete (5 or 6 to 1). 
side of the boiler-house in’a temporary manner, The height | 20 feet or 22 feet square by 7 feet or 8 feet thick: The-concrete 
might with advantage be from 24 feet to 30 feet, and the floor | should remain three weeks before any brickwork is placed upon 
‘should be sunk several feet. : it, and all the bricks should be of the same density.: am 

The walls skould be built in cement mortar, and plenty of He then dealt with the thickne 


light should be provided by means of a number of large win- | bond, which should be one cours 
dows placed on the permanent side, and about one-fourth of | courses of strétchers. T 
the roof covered with patent glazirg. The ventilation might ) mortar.and not cement mortar, 
be by means of hopper ventilators in the windows and louvre | brickwork should proceed slowly, s 
ventilators in the roof The floor might with advantage be 
paved with fags on 6 inches or 9 inches of concrete, and the | should not project more than the 
trenches should be covered with wrought-iron checker plates. | The shaft should be lined to a hei 
'. The roof should be supported by steel roof trusses, and ordinary heats with a fire-brick -linj 
Should be-close-boarded. Drainage for the scum and blow-off 
cocks, water-gauge cocks, &c., should be provided. The coal| them. The author then gave parti 
‘bunker should be placed as near to the furnaces as possible, | conductor should be fixed; also as 
and an inclined footway should lead to the boiler-house for the | or area of a flue should be determined 
purpose of wheeling ashes out Care should be taken in the | a shaft. ; ae < 2 aaa 
‘atrangement of the doors, and the flues should be lined with | | The author. stated that the tender of Messrs. G. Storr & - 
9 inches of firebrick, radiated bricks only being used. Son, contractors, of Bridlington, for the buildings had been | 
The accumulator-room should nof.be cramped for room ; | accepted, the contract amount being °5,2837, The consulting | 
it should be light, well ventilated and might be paved in the | electrical engineer is Mr. J. H. Medhurst, B.Sc., M_.LE_E,, of - 
Same manner as the.engine-house. It should not be less than Westminster, and the total estimated cost of the works is 
13 feet or 14 feet in height Two store-rooms should be pro- ! 26,0co/, 7. 


, and as to the height 
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ARCHITECTURAL SECTION 


OF 


THE BUILDING EXHIBITION, 1903. 


Catalogue of Designs by Architects, Water 


. Proposed House at Romiley. 
. The Woodclyffe Hall, Wargrave, Berks. 


. Blickling Hall, Norfolk. 


. The St. Pancras Baths. 
. Gore Farm Smallpox Hospital. 
. Plan and Section Gore Farm Hospital, 


. Garden House Villa, Monterey, Cannes. 
. Additions to Heath End, Checkendon, 


. Lime, Brick, &c., Wharf, Weybridge. 


Colour Drawings, Models, &c.., 


CORLE CT EE bi 


ILBERT WOOD & CO. Lt. 


Proprietors of “ Che Architect and Contract Reporter.” 


A 


. Proposed Decoration of Chancel, Church 


of St. Andrew, Stockwell, 8.W. Cole A, Adams, 


F.R.LB.A. 


Maurice B. Adams, 
F.R.IB.A, 


Camberwell Polytechnic. 


and one Ward Pavilion and Isola- 
tion Pavilicn, &c., all erected in 12 
weeks at a cost of £250,000 for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


T. W. Aldwinckle & 


Son, F.R.1.B.A. 


. Rotherhithe Smallpox Receiving Sta- 


tion. 
Fulham Ambulance Station. 


Do. do do. 


for Mr. A, Hacker. a Maxwell Ayrton. 


(5. House at Sittingbourne. 

16. House at Chester, for Mr. E. H. Davies. 

(7. Three Photographs of a House designed | gq; 7 
for Mr. Bruce, of Kinleith, “near Swiae Sein Ander 
Edinburgh. By ad 

B 

18. Mixed Higher Grade School, Cassland } 

Road, Hackney, for London School T. J, Bailey, F.R.LB.A. 

Board. 

19. New Premises, Middlesboro’, for the York | Harry Barnes, 

City and County Banking Co., Ltd. jf A.R.I.B.A. 

20. Seacroft Hotel and Golf Club. All & Bai 

21. 44 Parliament Street. | SDE Wane LB.A 

22, The Paddock, Ruskington. J a song 

43. Penand Ink perspective of His Majesty’s | 


Exchequer and Audit Office, Victoria 


A. F. Briggs. 
Embankment. j 


30. 
SL. 


. House, 


. Billiard-room in Carnick House, Ayr. 
. Gilmour Institute, Alexandria, N.B. 


. House near Seaham, Kent, Garden 


. A House in Somersetshire. 


. St. Thomas’s Church, Hove. 

. Capital and Counties Bank, Brighton. 
. Royal Insurance Offices, Brighton. 

. Cottages in High Street, Brighton. 


. Design for Bungalow. 
. Detail of Doorway. 
. Design for Block of Flats. 


. Design, West Front, Liverpool Cathe- 


dral. 


. Exterior of Entrance to Garden Fronts, 


Cowley Manor. 


. Porch and Piazza, Cowley Manor. 
. Dining-room, Cowley Manor. 
. First Premiated Design for the Victoria 


R. A, Briggs, F.R.1.B.A. 


Memorial, Liverpool (in conjunction, | 
with Mr. R. Clarke, sculptor, of 
Cheltenham). 


. Photo of the Exterior of Cowley Manor, — 


showing the new Ball-room. 


Bleak House, Broadstairs, 
Houses, Winchmore Hill. 


Kidderford Avenue, W. A. Burr, 


Hamp- 
stead. 


C 


\s ohn A, Campbell. 


Do. do. do, 


View. \syaney E, Castle. 


J 


Clayton & Black. 


W. I. Chambers. 
. The Mosque, Woking. 


. New Estate Office, near the Eyre 
Estate, Park Road, N.W. 
. New House, Woking. 


H. O. Cresswell, 
F.R.LB.A. 


. New Church, Holloway, Derbyshire. 
. Vicarage House, Holloway, Derbyshire. 


a eed Ue — 


Percy H. Currey. 


. A Set of Seven unsuccessful Drawings 
for the Harrogate and Knaresborough 


Infectious Hospital. Hy, Curtis Cand, He. 1: 


. King’s Sanatorium for Tuberculosis. 
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52. Stoke Damerel Parish Church and Te D, Garde, F-R.LB. A. 
Rectory. 
53. The Celebrated Ceiling, Chapel of 


Royal Military Hospital, Kilmain- 
ham. Residence of H.R.H. the Duke 


F.R.IB.A. 
of Connaught. . 


Herts. 


54. Photo of Pinnock’s Almshouses, 
Gravesend. 
55. Phas ‘ Pinnock’s Almshouses, Colson, Rae 
56. Gravesend Hospital. po Me i 
57 Do. - do. 
58. Melrose School, Guernsey. 
59. A Studio. ; 
60. A Gardener’s Cottage. } a 
61. Design for a Clergy House. 8. B. Caulfield. 
62. Porter’s Hall, Shenley, Herts. 
63. The Staircase, Porter’s Hall, Shenley, } C. Harold Cooper. 


D 

64. Semi-detached Houses, Scheveningen, 

Holland. ; 
65 “Pivate House. T. Gerard Davidson. 
66. Do. Do. 
67. The Borough Club, Nottingham. 1 
68. Residence, Ruddington, Notts. Gilbert T. Doughty. 
69. Business Premises, Nottingham. 
70. New Children’s Homes, for theGreen-\ Thos. Dinwiddy & 

wich Guardians. Sons, F.R.1.B.A. 
71. Window, Ca d’ Oro Palace, Venice. } 
72. Chapel of Reliquary. 
73. Sant’ Apollinare, Ravenna. W. J. Davies 
74. The Gateway, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

E » 

75. Walberswick Church. \ 
76. A Sketch in Rouen. 
77. A Court off Drury Lane (demolished), 
78. La Vieille Boucherie, Antwerp. Frank L. E 1] 
79. A Rouen Street. ni ei ae A 
80. Calais Towers. 
81. Rue de l’Epicerie, Rouen. 
82. A Castle in the Air. 
83. Houses at Northwood. | F. M. Elgood, 
84. Two Photos of Villas. A.R.1.B.A, 
84a. Offices of Daily Mail and Harms- : 

worth Publications. } H. F. O. Elis. 
85 Detached Residence, Isle of Wight. E. M. Eunson. 


86. 


87. 
88. 


89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 


Vestibule of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Jerusalem. 
The Rotunda and Chapel of the above. 
The Wall of the Wailing Place, Jeru- 

salem. 
The Tomb of the Kings, Jerusalem. John Fulleylove, R.1, 
Interior of the Golden Gates,Jerusalem. 
Jacob’s Well at Shechem, J erusalem. 
Interior of Spanish Synagogue. 
South Door of the Holy Sepulchre 

Church, Jerusalem. 


94. Houses on the Marine Parade, Lee- 
on-the-Solent, Hants. 


House at Cliftonville, Margate. 


Herbert L. Fedden. 
95. 


96. 
SHES 
98. 


New Premises, Lowndes Terrace, 8.W. | H. L. Florence, 


Institute of J ournalists, Tudor Street, 
Blackfriars. 
99. 
100. 


101. 


Fireplaces and Interior Fittings, 
Abbess Grange. 

Two Photos of King’s College School, 
Wimbledon. 

Drawing of the Queen Victoria Memo- 
rial, Liverpool. 


Sons, F.RIB.A. 


New Sessions House, Old Bailey. Ps 


Robt. Cochrane, F.S.A., 


F.R.IBA. 


Banister Fletcher & 


102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 


106. 
107. 


108. 
109. 


110. 


Lit. 
112. 
113. 


114. 
115. 


116. 
117. 


118. 
119. 


120. 
121. 


122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 


130. 


131. 
132. 


133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 


142. 
148. 


144, 
145. 
146. 


147. 


148. 


149, 


150. 


151. 


(June 12, 1903, 
G a 
County Inn, Wheatsheaf, Redhill. j A 
County Inn, Cricketers, Dorking. Spencer W. Grant. — 
Capital and Counties Bank, Redhill. eee: 

Ilkley Baptist Church. | 


Purston Wesleyan Church. Garside & Penningt n 
Somercotes Wesleyan Church. oa 


The British Pavilion, St. Louis Exhi- ) . 
ie Ernest Georpel % 
bition, U.S.A. Y at FE. RI ‘B. 
Foxcompe, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. <2 er 


H 


Suggested Scheme for Development of | Hayward & Magn 
Adelphi Foreground. F.R.LB.A. 

House at West Hampstead. 

House at Croydon. ~ W. F. Harber. 


New Front to an Old House. 

South-west View of House, Wolves 
Newton, Monmouthshire. 

House at Esher, Surrey. 

House at Roehampton, Surrey. 

Fireplace to Billiard-room to House 
at Wolves Newton. 


Decorative Painting, Autumn. 
Decorative Painting, Spring, on gilt 


A. Jessop Hardwick, 


ground, 
Ceiling Design, Cupid and Psyche. 
Design, Drawing-room (in English 
Pompeian style). 
Ball-room Ceiling. 
Dining-room (Pompeian style). 
Decorative Ceiling (Louis XVI). 
Carthagenian Princess’s Bedroom. 
A Series of Photographs of executed 
work. 
A Reception-room. 
A Drawing-room (style Louis XVI.). 
A Decorative 
“Peace,” 
Design for a Morning-room. 


Thos. Wallace Hay. 


Mahogany Panel, 


Ridgemount, Enfield. 
‘A Small House at Enfield. ‘Hart & Waterhous 


Salford, near Birmingham. Arthur Hill, PRI, 


N.W. 
Electric Stations on the Severn. 
Additions, The Oaks, Hampstead. 
Warehouse, &c., Newtown. 
Alterations, Elbridge, Windlesham. 


Geo. Homblower, 


The Tower, St. Swithin’s, Hendon, 
¥E.R.L. 


Perspective of New Buildings, St. : 
James’s, ES. 
Gymnasium and School of Cookery, } HE. Hoole, F, RIL B. a 


St. James’s. 
Parish Hall, St. James’s. 


ing. 


Design for Municipal Buildings, Har- 
rogate, Yorks. 

Perspective View of 
Harrietsham, Kent. 

Photo of Sheen Vale Chapel, Mort- 
lake, Surrey. 


Hauteville, 


Three Town Houses. 
New Inland Revenue Office at Read- > Hoare & Wheeler, 
i Church Howgate. 


C.R Hutobiigeh 
E. Harding ee 


Quarter- inch Detail of part of Front 
Elevation, Barry Municipal Build- 


aes: AARLBA. 
cil Offices). 
Hereford Municipal Buildings (Coun C, E, Hutchinson. 


cil Offices). 


New R. ©. Church, Tonbridge. 


Greyhound Inn, Langton. 


Aldershot Municipal Buildings ne, 
kw. Barnsley Hughes. = 
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156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
~ 160. 


161. 
162. 


. Two Houses, Boston Square, Hunstan- 


. Fishing Boats on the Laguna. 


. Perspective Sketch of Country House. 
. Drawing of Carved Oak Screen, end 


. Photo of the Bust of His Majesty | 
_ A Butcher’s Shop and House at ie 


. Drawing of the King of the Belgians’ 


. Interior of Lower Hall, New Sessions 


. The White Cottages, Austin Street, 


Hunstanton. 


. The Pytch, Lincoln Square, Hunstan- 


H. G. Ibberson, 
F.R.I.B.A. 


ton. 


ton. 


. Three Houses, Austin Street, Hun- 


stanton. 


K 


Commercial Travellers’ Schools, Pinner. 

Baker’s Almshouses, Leyton. 

City of London Schools. 

No. 321 Strand (now pulled down). 

Interior Coffee-room, Cavendish Hotel, 
Eastbourne. 


Abbotsford,St. Helen’s Wood, Hastings. 
Principal Staircase, Broom Hall, Oe baveti G. Knight. 
shott. 


T. E. Knightley, 
F.R.I,.B.A. 


. Thirkleby Church, Yorks. 

. Village Club. 

. House at Studland Bay. 

. Addiscombe Church, Croydon. 


EB, B. Lamb. 


. Before the Campanile Fell. 
. In the Shadow of San Marco. 
. The Abazzia, San Gregorio. 
. In San Marco—The Pulpit. 
. In the Cortile, Ducal Palace. 


C. J. Lauder, R.S.W. 
Rio on the Giudecca. 


. River Field, near Oxford. 
. Dock Lights from the Western Shore, 


Southampton. R. M. Lucas. 


. Great Screen, Winchester Cathedral. 
. Winchester Cathedral from the N.E. 


M 
Percy L. Marks. 


of Dining Hall at Crewe Hall. Sketch 


for a picture by B. 8. Marks, R.C.A. p B. 8. Marks, R.C.A. 


. Gateway at Llantwit Major, Glamor- 


ganshire. 


Edward VII., presented to the Cor- 
poration of the City of London by 
Mr. T. V. Bowater. 


Walter Merrett, sculp- 
tor. 


. A Model of the Cottage and Stabling 


at Gedges, Paddock Wood, Kent. Rabeck Marchant 


tield Green, Kent. A.R.I.B.A. 


. Lych Gate, Wilmington, Kent. 


Arnold B. Mitchell, 


Villa near Ostend. F.RLB.A. 


Model do. do. 


. Bank, Llandrindod Wells. 

. Vicarage, St. Mark’s, Wyke, Surrey. 
. Business Premises, Swansea. 

. Convalescent Home, Swansea. 

. Llanelwedd Rectory. 


. New Museum and Technical Schools 


Glendenning Moxham, 


for the Corporation of Liverpool. 


. New Sessions House, Old Bailey. 
. Interior of Central Hall, New Sessions 


House. E. W. Mountford, 
F.R. 


R.1.B.A. 
House. 


. Interior of No. 2 Court, New Sessions 


House. 


. The Sheffield Town Hall. 
198. 


199, 
— 200. 


201. 
202." 


Residence in Romford. R. Banks Martin. 


Premises at Reading. 
Do. do. 


House at High Wycombe. 
House at Bournemouth. 


} Joseph Morris & Son. 


} Chas. T, Miles, 
f F.RLB.A. 


203. 


204. 


205. 
206. 


207. 
208. 
209. 


210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 


215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 


219. 


220. 
221. 


222. 
223. 


224. 
225. 
226. 
227. 


228. 


229. 
230. 
231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
235. 


236. 
237. 


238. 
239. 
240, 


241. 


242. 
243. 


244. 
245. 


246. 


247. 


248. 


249. 


250. 


251. 
252. 
253. 


254. 


255. 


N 


Martin’s Bank, Bromley, Kent. 
Entrance Front, Glebe Lands, Woking- 


ham. Ernest Newton, 


Garden Front, West Green, Winchfield. F.RLB.A. 
Steep Hill, Jersey. 

House at Wrotham, Kent. ne ? 

House at Bromley. a et dae 
House at Wimbledon. -tv.d DA. 


O 


The Granville Hotel, Ramsgate. 
Northumberland Avenue. 
French Architecture. 

Paris. 

The Riviera, 

Knodishall, Oxshott. 

Porte St. Croix, Bruges. 

The Houses of Parliament. 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

View of Savoy Hotel from River. 


Harold Oakley. 


Interior of Hall, Oxshott. 


Drayton Gardens, 8.W. } Walter H. Pawley. 


House at East Grinstead. 


\ 
House at Holmbury St. Mary. J Edward Turner Powell: 


Selected Competition Design, Old 
Kent Road Baths and Washhouses. 
Labourers’ Cottages at Maidstone, for 

the Right Hon. the Earl of Romney. 
Proposed Congregational Church, 
Snaresbrook. 
Baptist Church, Willesden Green. 


E. Harding Payne. 


R 


New Children’s Home, for the Leeds 
Union. 

St. Martin’s Victoria Institute, Leeds. 

New Shoe Factory, Leeds. 

Armley Branch Library, Leeds. 

House at Chapeltown, Leeds. 

Designs for Baths at Bramley, Leeds. 

A Hillside House. 

An Artist’s Cottage, Collingham. 


Percy Robinson. 


Design of a Nurses’ Home, Colchester. : 
Design for a Church. } Reginald Be Rowelbs 


The New Gaiety Theatre. 

The Royal Music Hall. 

Strand Improvements: a Suggested 
Scheme for Municipal and Com- fe 
ey Builainga de p Ernest: Rintz. 

Tudor Chambers. 

The New Palace Theatre, Halifax. | 

Design for an Oxfordshire Mansion. 


Hadleigh National Schools. 

Campden Mission Hall, Interior. 

Minterne Church, for Lord Digby. 

Arlesey Mission Church, Choir to 
South. 

St. James’s Church, 
Colour Scheme. 

Choir Stalls for Lord Llangattock at 
St. James’s Church, Bermondsey. 

Photos of Radley College Cricket 
Pavilion, &c., &c. 


Arthur H. Ryan- 


Bermondsey, Meniser 


S 


New Schools at Southborough, Kent. 

A Doctor’s House at Tunbridge Wells. 

Business Premises on the Pantiles, 
Tunbridge Wells. 


C. H. Strange. 


New Front to the Office of the |H H, Statham 


Builder. 
A Study for a Stone Bridge. J es 
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256. House at Reigate. C. E. Salmon. 286. Cranston’s Kenilworth Hotel, Great | q, 
Russell Street, W.O. co. \ 
207. Hambro’ Synagogue, Oommercial Lewis Solomon ee, 
Road. 2 it 
258. Shops at Camberwell Green. FRB A : ap 
259. Hotise aye As GET, aere Tr Rohe Westminster y : ae 
ane ee Cas plies as e. Car. - Gs Us Sutcliffe, 288. A Dutch House, Enkhingen, Holland. > W. Art 
e diganshire. : oe A.R.L.B.A. | 289. Memorial Prayer Desk, Little Wenlock RM a 
262. House near Barnsley. x Church, Shrops. 
263. J. & R. Morley’s Warehouse, pee E : 
ham. Ernest R. Sutton. 
264. Gordon Memorial Home, Nottingham. J ee Hees gees Depiteryy 
i 292. No. 41 Park Square. 
265. Sketches of Vickerstown, the new 9 i h 
town on Walney Island, Barrow-in- on wee bie a aaa 
266 pete ao ao Pie ee? eee: 295. Photo—The Large Dining-room, Ex-| 
} : : ’ change Club, Leeds. Si 


267, io: do. do. ee 
296. Do. do. do. T. Butler 


268. House on the Warren, Royston, Herts. 297. Photo—The Small Dining-room, Ex. 
269. Proposed House on the Thames. change Club, Leeds, 
Lucas & Stratton. 298. Do. doi 


270. Competition Design for New Church, 
299. Do. do. 


Southend-on-Sea. 

800. Three Houses, Halifax. 
301. The Municipal Buildings, Hereford. 
802. A Memorial for a Public Park. 


a. | 303. Semi-detached Houses, Halifax. 

271. House at Oxshott. Arnold 8. Tayler, 304. Tourelle, Halifax. ; 
272. Frimley Court. i F, Steward Taylor. 
273. The Passmore Edwards Public Library, 305. Angel Hotel, Ilford. 

East Ham. Silvanus Trevail, 306. Dining Hall of City of New York ee 
274, The Passmore Edwards Hospital, East PR Bae Restaurant, Bedford Row, W.C. . Horace M. W: 

Ham. 307. House at Sunningdale, for Mr. C.F.) 

Yeomans. ; 
) Ww e 
275. House at Launceston. R. P. Whellock. 308. No. 25 Hanover Square, W. Withers’& 
309. Wesleyan Church, Newquay. . ae 


276. Harston Rectory. 

277. Harston Rectory, Photos. 

278. High Moss, near Keswick. 

279. High Moss, Garden Front. 

280. High Moss, Interior. W. H. Ward & J. S. 

281. High Moss, Lingry Acre. Lee. 

282. Moss Park Boat House. 

283. High Ullack, near Keswick. 

284. Sheerwater Cottage. 

285. Byfleet. : 
2 


= 


7. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE late SAMUEL E. WALLER, who died on the oth 
inst., was not only one of the most popular of modern 
artists, but as the son of Mr. FREDERICK S. WALLER, of 
Gloucester, the cathedral architect, he was an example of 
hereditary influence. In his painted dramas old buildings 
may be said to have been mute actors, and they were 
selected and represented with a skill that was almost 
unique. In that way he should be regarded as an agent 
in popularising the architecture of England. Whether he 
depicted a gateway, a flight of steps, a porch, an interior, 
or a village, he was always accurate. But to attain that 
quality he spared no pains in his search for suitable models. 
His success testifies that attention to architecture need not 
diminish the attractiveness of a picture, but much depends 
on the style of production. Having gained public attention 
by one class of subject he was faithful to it, and critics had to 
own it was not exhausted. His works were well adapted for 
teproduction. The story which each expressed was dramatic 
and could be realised at a glance. They would, no doubt, 
be considered as sertimental, but they were not unhealthy 
or mawkish, and publishers found the plates from them 
were in demand as soon as published. Tested by the returns 
of the print shops few living artists could stand equally 
uigh with the public. Among the best known of his 
daintings are Zhe Day of Reckoning, The Runaway Match, 
Alone, Safe, The Empty Saddle, The White Cockade, The 
Secret Panel, &c. Only occasionally he meddled with 
aighwaymen. His pictures are so clear it might be sup- 
dosed he was facile in their production. But from what he 
aid his first ideas of them were very different in their pro- 
useness, for ‘‘the mind becomes, like the cook’s stock- 
dot, filled with material, and every after process with me 
‘onsists, like the cook’s, in boiling down and flavouring.” 
Mr. WALLER had almost reached his fifty-third year, and 
lis death closes one prolific source of innocent pleasure. 


A NEW law has come into operation for the regulation 
if the sale of works of art in Italy. It will be applicable 
hroughout the kingdom. The export duty on works which 
re under 5,000 lire will be 5 per cent. on the value. 
3etween 5,000 and 10,000 lire the duty will be 7 per cent. 
‘or every 5,000 lire an additional 2 per cent. will be paid. 
“he highest rate that can be levied will be 20 per cent. 
“he regulations concern private collections. Works remain- 
ag in churches, monasteries, convents or in public buildings 
annot be sold. An inventory is to be taken of all works 
f art to be found in Italy which can be considered as 
ving importance, and without special permission they 
ill from the date of the registration be considered as 
lalienable. The valuation of works for export duty will be 
€clared by the owners, but will have to be confirmed by 
ficials. It is fortunate that the law was not earlier 
nforced, for then it would be impossible to possess such 
€asures as are exhibited in the Victoria and Albert 
fuseum. But although hard on impecunious patricians, it 
ill put some check on the production of ancient master- 
ieces by modern journeymen. 


For some time past an action has been before the Irish 
Ourts in which Messrs. H. & J. MarrTIN, contractors, 
ought to recover 5,000/. from Messrs. ARNOTT & Co., LtD., 
sdamages. Mr. G. P. Beater, the architect to the com: 
iny, was made a separate defendant. The plaintiffs’ state- 
ent was that they were compelled by Mr. BEATER to 
‘ecute works which were not provided for in the bill of 
lantities, and that the plans and specifications on which 
‘ey undertook to build the premises for 18,400/. were not 
© same plans and specifications upon which Messrs. 
RIBBON & BuTLer, who were employed by the defendants 
take out the bill of quantities, had worked, with the 
Sult that plaintiffs’ work was increased by several thousand 
unds. Defendants replied that the plaintiffs were bound 
7 the contract, and that the plans and specifications signed 
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by them were the same as those used ‘by the surveyors, and 
that any additional work that the plaintiffs were called upon 
to perform was occasioned by errors and mistakes of the 
quantity surveyors. Plaintiffs contended that Mr. BEaTer, 
having received from the surveyors one-third of the com- 
mission paid to them for taking out the quantities, was 
thereby constituted a partner with the Surveyors, and that 
he was responsible to the plaintiffs for any errors or mis- 
takes in the quantities, by reason of which additional work 
was cast on them. The defendants counter-claimed 1,850/. 
as penalties for seventy-four weeks’ delay in completing 
works. ‘The case was partly heard in the ast term, but had 
to be reopened owing to the illness of a juror. After 
plaintiffs’ counsel had stated the particulars, counsel for 
defendants said they were most anxious to be examined 
and to repudiate the false charges which had been made 
against them, but there was no evidence of fraud against 


‘them that could be submitted to the jury, and their ccunsel 


therefore considered it their duty to rely upon their strict 
legal rights and to decline to enter into any evidence. 
No case had been made against them, and if they 
went into evidence on behalf of the defendants 
the action would occupy several days. Mr. Justice 
MADDEN expressed surprise at the resolve, which 
was, however, justified. His lordship proposed a 
series of questions to the jury. In reply it was stated that 
Mr. BEATER was a partner with Messrs. Grippon & 
BuTLER in taking out the quantities, that the quantities 
were in fact taken on the document relied on by the 
plaintiffs, that the works provided by the contract and 
specifications differed from the bill of quantities, that Mr. 
BEATER knew the quantities were taken out on the docu- 
ment relied on by the plaintiffs, and that Mr. BEATER 
represented to the plaintiffs that the quantities were taken 
out on the specifications, but that he did not do so 
fraudulently. They also found that Mr. Beater acted as 
agent for the defendants. As there was no fraud imputed 
the answers were taken to be a verdict for the defendants, 
and judgment was given in their favour with costs. As to 
the counter-claim his lordship left the parties to move for 
judgment. The issue corresponds with that of the well- 
known English case, PRiESTLEY v. STONE. The quantities 
were alleged to differ from the plans, but as there was no 
evidence of any fraudulent representation, the verdict was 
given for the defendant. 


EXAMPLEs of the painting of the ancients are so rare, it 
was anticipated that a representative of the British Museum 
or National Gallery would have attended the sale of the 
frescoes from Bosco Reale which took place on the 8th inst. 
in Paris. They were discovered in the same district from 
whence the gold plate presented to the Louvre by the late 
Baron ADOLPHE DE ROTHSCHILD was derived. M. Sanp- 
HERR, who has described them, obtained Zhe Lyre- Player 
for 100,000 francs, and for a similar sum the paintings 
which adorned an alcove. For a painting of a Winged 
Genie the authorities of the Louvre paid 15,300 francs. 
The prices were much lower than had been expected, but 
the recent exposures of the trade in pscudo antiques have 
made amateurs more cautious than formerly. 


THE reports of the juries for the Great Exhibition of 
1851 in Hyde Park formed a single volume. Although 
containing some valuable information, it was not appreciated, 
and copies may now be obtained for a shilling or less. 
Afterwards an illustrated catalogue came out in four volumes. 
For all the international exhibitions held since 1851 reports 
were prepared, and their voluminousness has increased as 
time advanced. The reports on the Paris Exhibition by 
French experts will comprise fifty-two octavo volumes of 
about six hundred pages each. Six of them are the work 
of M. Picarp, the commissary-general. It was arranged 
that the volume on Painting was to be produced by 
M. LarrRouMeT, the secretary of the Academy of Fine 
Arts. Owing to illness he was compelled to decline the 
task. Eventually it was undertaken by M. Dunurs, the 
painter, and it was completed a few days age. ‘The series 


| is ended, and can be printed. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT. THE BUILDING 
EXHIBITION. 

NYONE who-will go from the Architectural. Room of 
bs the Royal Academy to the gallery of the Building 
Exhibition containing similar drawings can hardly fail to 
be struck by the difference in general appearance between 
the two collections. -It is imperative at the Academy for 
all pictures and drawings to be in gilt frames. A like rule 
does not prevail in other countries. French artists believe 
the frames should be adapted to enhance the character of 
the work enclosed, and therefore should vary not only in 
colour, but in material. CHEVREUL explained on scientific 
grounds the necessity of respecting the law of contrast of 
colours in such cases, and demonstrated that a bronze, 
black, grey, yellow, green or blue frame might become 
more advantageous than one which was gilt. In shops 
where frames are sold which are to be placed in drawing- 
rooms and boudoirs a variety of colours as well as of forms 
will be seen. The drawings at the Building Exhibition 
were framed in any way the owners considered to be most 
suitable, and it cannot be said the absence of uniformity 
is detrimental to the designs or to the general effect. There 
are some examples whichare unframed, and they have received 
as much attention from visitors as any of the others. The 
drawings of the Gore Farm Hospital, which cost 250,000/,, 
and had to be erected in twelve weeks, are shown on the 
original strainers by Messrs. ALDWINCKLE & Son, and 
their appearance suggests building operations rather than 
pictorial display. It would also have been absurd if Mr. 
H. Curtis Carp increased his outlay on his ‘Seven 
Unsuccessful Drawings forthe Harrogate and Knaresborough 
Infectious Hospital,” which are all of double elephant size, 
by paying for gilt frames to contain them. They are 
eloquent enough as they stand of the risks of modern 
practice. In the French Salon unframed strainers are 
admitted. 

That gilt frames can be often efficacious in enhancing 
representations of buildings must of course be allowed. 
The three series of photographs of a few of his works which 
Mr, J. A. CAMPBELL contributes in massive gilt frames with 
broad gilt mounts are very striking, and could hardly be 
passed over in the most cursory examination. With gold 
the tendency is to plain forms. The Academy’s warning 
about the risk of breadth and mouldings in frames has given 
encouragement to the use of plain flats or bevel and flats, 
classes which when seen together become monotonous. If 
flats must be used it is better to have them of oak gilded, 
of which several successful examples are in the gallery at 
Islington. 

Another rule of the Royal Academy is the exclusion of 
photographs. Wherever designs alone are allowable for ex- 
hibition the regule tion would be applicable, especially if, as in 
Paris, geometrical drawings are permitted. When the object 
is to suggest, not the original intention of the architect, but 
the effect of his building in its completed state, then photo- 
graphy becomes a record which has the advantage of being 
impartial. It could not be denied that the large photograph 
showing the tower of Mr. Mountrorp’s Sheffield Town 
Hall is impressive, as well as faithful. The detail of the 
ceiling of the Royal Military Chapel, Kilmainham, lent by 
Mr. ROBERT COCHRANE, would fail to be expressed by any 
drawing unless the artist had the enthusiasm and patience 
of a pre-Raphaelite. The merits of drawing and photo- 
graphy can be compared in the views of Cowley Manor, 
for Mr. R. A. Briccs has had the building shown in both 
manners. In the exhibitions of the Royal Scottish 
Academy photographs of new bvildings are. admittable. 
Such examples as those sent by Sir R. Rowanp ANDERSON, 
Mr. J. A. CamppreLt, Messrs.: Corson, Farrow & 
NisBETT, Mr. Etcoop, Mr. BanisteR FLETCHER, Mr. 
Howeate, Mr. Ryan-TENNISON, Messrs. WARD & LER, 
Messrs. BUTLER WILSON & OGLEsBy and others need colour 
only to be perfect as representations. 

Perspective drawings of buildings can become valuable 
works of art. Those by Mr. JoHN’ FULLEYLOVE, some of 
which are in colour and some in pencil, would be precious 
additions to any public gallery or school of art. Mr. 
C. J. LauDEr’s Italian scenes are also adapted to serve as 
models of style for architectural draughtsmen. Such effect 
as we see in them is, however, only attainable by devotion 
to that class of work; and we doubt whether anyone who 
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has to take part in the varied occupations of an archite 

office dare hope to rival the water-colour drawings of t 
two painters. Brushwork, whether in monochrome 
unrestricted in colour, is, however, well exemplified. 
I. G. Knicut’s Staircase at Broom Hail, Mr. Ispersoy 
Houses, Mr. A. Hriuw’s drawing of Salford, near Bitm 

bam, Mr. Lucas’s Dock Lights, Southampton, Mr. O, } 
Ayrton’s villas, Mr.. EMANUEL’s foreign sketches, 
E. Newrton’s Glebe Lands, Mr. Daviss’s Italian 


without any neglect of the care demanded by architectu 
practice. A man is not, however, always in the mood 
represent his own works, and an artist may not be availat 
when required. In such cases photography becom 
substitute, and there would be no great departure from t 
character of any institution if examples were accepted 
its exhibitions. . ae 

The Royal Academy no doubt. is convinced that t 
tradition of art is preserved by the exclusion of everyt 
which is not produced by hand. But it is well to rememb 
how few architectural painters have existed if compa 
with figure-painters and landscapists. The time requ 
for painting one of the scenes by Hoocu or HEYDEN m 
have seemed wasted to most of their contemporaries. T 
buildings painted by the Italians consisted of few p 
and those introduced::n their landscapes were usually o 
simple kind. Unless we are mistaken,‘the Renaiss 
architects rarely attempted such elaborate representatio 
as are to be seen every year in England. VASARI,/ 
example, was an architect in a more definite sense 
the majority of the Italian painters. ‘The drawit 
exhibited in Lille which he is supposed to have prepar 
for MicHE1 ANGELO denote his skill and comprehension 
planning and construction. But although he often spe 
of his painting architectural ornaments and allegories” 
lating to the art, he makes no mention of any attempt 
produce a view of a building. The drawings by archite 
which have come down to us’are not elaborate. Inste 
perspectives models were likely to have been prepared 

We have been led into offering these remarks fro 
consideration of the difference between painting and ar 
tecture as regards exhibitions. While exhibitions of pictu 
are held in most towns every year, it is supposed to req 
a combination of favourable circumstances to warran 
exhibition of architecture. London appears to be as in 
ferent to the subject as any remote town. About 
years ago there were attempts to have such exhibitions, 
they were abandoned owing in part to the expense t 
involved and partly to the neglect of the public to atte 

It should be accepted as inevitable that for some t1 
to come there is little likelihood of the public caring for 
exhibition which is essentially technical and requires mi 
or less knowledge to understand. Architects and 0 
who have a personal interest in building may be assun 
to be the only patrons of any display which depends 
attraction on architectural drawings. But the number 
such men is not few and is yearly increasing. If 
standard of the Royal Academy were adopted and 
elaborate perspectives in gilt frames were hung on the wa 
the expenses which would fall on every exhibitor if cout 
as a whole would not be insignificant. But the inte 
taken in the collection at the Building Exhibition i 
cates that it is not necessary to have * an unifc 
and costly standard. The criticism expressed was altoget 
different from what is occasionally heard in Burling 
House. The variety of character in the drawings sugges 
that they were not all prepared for display, and this gav 
new interest to thecollection. The drawings of decor. 
by Mr. T. W. Hay also reveal that there are artists 
are able auxiliaries, but who rarely have an opportun 
announcing their capabilities. 

From the experience derived from this last vent 
at Islington it seems to us that architectural exhibit 
could be more often held without involving the organ! 
in auy heavy expenses. If it were recognised that archit 
and representatives of building were to be the spec 
there need be no stipulations about style of drawi 
framing which would lead to any special outlay. A 00 
design can be appreciated although it is without a fram 
Such exhibitions would, we think, help to remove 
mysterious secrecy which is one of the characteristics Of 
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profession and which is allied to the alarm prevailing among 
inventors. ‘They would also be serviceable in other ways, 
and it is doubtful whether any contributor would suffer 
through his co-operation. 


PROFESSOR COCKERELL’S TRAVELS.* 

T all times there were men who gained distinction 
nN among their contemporaries, although for what 
reason may not always be obvious. Professor COCKERELL 


was one of the instances which the nineteenth century | 


afforded. ‘There was no question among architects who 
knew him about his ability as a designer, a scholar, or a 
judge. Inthe relief on the Albert Memorial he appears 
engaged in conversation with CuarLes Barry. There 
would have been no dissatisfaction if CocKkERELL alone 
were introduced as the representative of architecture at the 
period. But it is now difficult to explain his position to a 
foreigner, and in the course of not many years it is likely 
English architects will wonder at the reverence accorded 
to him. Some of the buildings on which his reputation 
rested have been removed. Those remaining suggest that 
he laboured under restrictions. His contemporaries allowed 
that he never had free scope for the display of his genius, 
but posterity probably will not accept an explanation of 
that kind. Judging by his contributions to Academy 
exhibitions, it might be presumed that CocKERELL preferred 
his restorations of ancient cities and ancient buildings 
rather than his designs for offices and banks. These “ pro- 
fessor’s dreams” were indeed his most characteristic works, 
and the only books he cared to publish related to Classical 
or Medizval antiquities. It was not, however, as an 
archzeologist that he was most esteemed, but as a possessor 
of artistic power. There could be little doubt of his 
ability. But it is possible that he gained his position 
partly by the fascination of his manner. This is the con- 
clusion likely to be drawn by those who read the journal of 
his travels between 1810 and 1817, which has been edited 
by his son, Mr. SaMuEL Pepys CocKERELL. 

CHARLES ROBERT COCKERELL was the son of SAMUEL 
Pepys COCKERELL, surveyor to the old East India Com- 
pany. Hewas born April 17, 1788, and was taught in 
Westminster School. At sixteen he entered his father’s 
office, and after about five years’ training he became an 
assistant to ROBERT SMIRKE, then engaged in rebuilding 
Covent Garden Theatre. SmirkeE had journeyed in Greece, 
and no doubt was loud in praising what he saw, so it was 
arranged that CoCKERELL should acquire a similar advan- 
age. ‘Through the influence of the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs he was able to travel as king’s messenger, 
which was an advantage in so disturbed a period. After 
some adventures he reached Constantinople. At the time 
STRATFORD CANNING was beginning to exercise the power 
Which afterwards made the “Great Elchi” feared through- 
ut Europe. CocKERELL said of him, “For me he is 
ather too grand to be agreeable.” In those days it was 
isky for a Giaour to make sketches in the Turkish capital. 
Phe subjects most admired by CockEeRELL were the 
ountains and the grand kiosks or summer recidences. He 
came acquainted with a Turkish architect in the expecta- 
ion of gaining information, but had to own that he was 
‘too great a rogue to keep company with, for he gets 
Irunk and stabs his friends, and as for his art he is not 
vorth cultivating for that, for it is confined to the chisel and 
nallet. And his promises are false promises, for with 
ll my hopes I have never got him to show me any- 
hing.” In a few months he exhausted Constantinople 
nd wished to travel in the Levant. The passport was 
led up by Canninc, who described CocKERELL as if he 
ere an animated statue, viz. “Statura, mezzana; viso, 
Mangolare; occhi, negri e splendenti; naso, fino; bocca di 
ermiglia; fronte, di marmo,” and below “in somma Apollo 
i stesso.” Evidently the traveller was endowed with an 
ttractive appearance or a fortunate exterior, as his son 
ays, “which had probably something to do with the good 
eon he generally met with in society throughout his 
Te, 


* Travels in Southern Europe and the Levant, 1810-17. The 
ournal of C. R. Cockerell, R.A. Edited by his son, Samuel Pepys 
‘ockerell. With a portrait. (London: Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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Athens at the time possessed more than usual interest 
for an Englishman of the character of CHARLES COCKERELL. 
Lord Etcin had taken the marbles from the Parthenon, 
but they had not been removed out of Greece. LUSCIERI, 
his draughtsman, was still in the city. One of the first 
visits of CocKERELL and his party was to the Island of 
‘gina. He examined the ruins of the temple, and ina 
few days “had learnt all we could wish to know of the 
construction, from the stylobate to the tiles, and had done 
all we came to do.” A labourer engaged in excavation 
at the interior portico struck a piece of Parian marble, 
which was found to be the head of a warrior and 
perfect in every feature. This led to further exami- 
nation, and sixteen or seventeen statues besides 
fragments were unearthed. It was then easy to carry off 
spoils from Greece, but at gina the authorities protested, 
as they feared calamities might fall on the island if the 
remains were disturbed. A payment of 407 overcame the 
difficulty. They were able at last to bring the sculpture to 
Athens, and then the question arose what was to be done 
with it. CocKERELL had for companion a very young 
English architect named Foster, but he also picked up a 
couple of Germans. The Englishmen were anxious the 
marbles should be secured for the British Museum, the 
Germans wished to have them for their owncountry. Lord 
HARDWICKE and the other trustees of the British Museum 
obtained the authority of the Government to make an offer . 
of 6,0o00/. for them. But it was expressed in such official 
language as to excite doubts about the conditions, and the 
bid was therefore rejected. Afterwards Mr. Comps, the 
superintendent of antiquities in the Museum, was sent to 
Malta, where it was expected the marbles would be sold, 
and he was instructed to go as high as 8,o00/. In the 
meantime the collection was sold at Zante to the PRINCE 
Royat of Bavaria for 6,000/. There was disappointment in 
England, for archeologists prized the figures as examples of 
architectural sculpture in the pre Periclean age, and also as 
evidence of painting and gilding. CockKERELL and FostreR 
had both generously agreed to abandon their share of the 
purchase money. All that would have to be paid by the 
English Government was therefore only 3,000/7. The 
sculpture is now in Munich. 

A discovery of that: kind within a year of his arrival in 
Greece was enough to raise anticipations about the success 
of CocKERELL. He was more fortunate at Basse. He 
was scrambling among the ruins of the temple with Hauer, 
who was one of the party, when they disturbed a fox. In 
hope of meeting with another, CocKERELL, as became an 
Englishman, ventured among the lower stones and found, 
not what he expected, but a relief in marble. Then he 
carefully re-covered the stone, as he believed the whole of 
the frieze to be there. Afterwards other members of the 
party returned with the requisite powers, and during 
COCKERELL’s absence removed the stones. There were a 
great many fragments, but without restoration about 96 feet 
of the frieze was put together. Another part was obtained 
in 1816. CocKERE#LL has given an account of what took 
place, which is interesting from the contrast afforded to the 
modern and more prosy process of exploration. ‘The party 
consisted of about fifteen persons. He said:—‘ They 
established themselves for three months, building round 
the temple huts covered with boughs of trees, until they 
had almost formed a village, which they denominated 
Francopolis. They had frequently fifty or eighty men at 
work in the temple, and a band of Arcadian music was con- 
stantly playing to entertain this numerous assemblage. 
When evening put an end to work, dances and songs com- 
menced, lambs were roasted whole on a long wooden spit, 
and the whole scene, in such a situation, at such an 
interesting time, when every day some new and beautiful 
work of the best age of sculpture was brought to light, is 
hardly to be imagined. ApoLtto must have wondered at 
the carousals which disturbed his long repose, and have 
thought that his glorious days of old were returned.” 
COcKERELL, being a skilful draughtsman, made drawings 
of the reliefs, which he sent home, and they were 
greatly admired at meetings of the Dilettante Society 
and elsewhere. ‘The asco in the case of the A‘gina marbles, 
which by one Government department was ascribed to 
another, moved people to desire that energetic action should 
be taken to acquire the Phigaleian marbles. Mr. CocKERELL, 
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senr., had submitted the drawings to the PRINCE REGENT, 
who expressed the wish for their immediate purchase. The 
price demanded was 15,o00/, Mr. HamiIToN, the under 
secretary, applied to the First Lord of the Treasury, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Colonial Secretary of 
State, and obtained permission for their removal. A 
messenger was sent to Zante, who arrived in time. The 
price given was 15,0007, but through the process of 
exchange it amounted to 19,000/ They reached England 


in 1815. Thesubjects represented are the contests between 
Centaurs and Lapithe, and between Athenians and 
Amazons. 


COCKERELL also visited Crete in order to examine the 
labyrinth, of which he gives the following account :— 


We had brought a quantity of string for a clue, which we 
rolled on two long sticks, then lit torches and went in. At 
first one enters a vestibule, out of which lead several openings 
Two of the three, perhaps four, dark entrances are blocked up, 
but one remains open. This we followed, and for three mortal 
hours and more we groped about among intricate passages and 
in spacious halls. The windings bewildered us at once, and my 
compass being broken I was quite ignorant as to where I was. 
The clearly intentional intricacy and apparently endless 
number of galleries impressed me with a sense of horror and 
fascination I cannot describe. At every ten steps one was 
arrested and had to turn to right or left, sometimes to choose 
one of three or four roads. What if one should lose the 
clue!.... “We entered: many® “chambers; “in. some )were 
Venetian names, such as Spinola; in another, ‘‘ Hawkins, 
1794,” * Fiott,” and other Englishmen, and many names of 
Jews. All the cz/s-de-sac were infested with bats, which were 
very annoying, and rose in thousands when one of our party 
fired a pistol In one place is a spring. Here and there we 
saw some lichen, and there were occasional signs of metallic 
substances, but not enough to support the idea of its having 
been a mine. The stone is sandy, stratified and easily cut, the 
air dry, and it appears to me that the most probable purpose of 
this wonderful excavation was as a secure storehouse for corn 
and valuables from the attacks of robbers in the days of Minos. 
The work was plainly all done with the chisel. 


CocKERFLL could not have anticipated that the labyrinth 
was to be explored by another English traveller, and that 
most accurate representations of the interior would one day 
be displayed in an exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
Indeed, in many places which have since been the scenes 
of discoveries he passed over the ground as if it were hope- 
less. Thus, at Ephesus he says:—‘‘The remains are very 
urifling, and what there are are in a very poor style. I did 
not any more than other travellers find out the Temple of 
Diana, though, of course, I have my own opinion as to the 
site.” At Olympia he could not make out a trace of a 
stadium or theatre. He attempted some work at the 
temple, but achieved next to nothing. Todoit comp.etely, 
‘he declared, would be a work for a king. ‘The substructure 
of the temple at Pergamo he descrived as prodigious and 
very noble, but the remains were disappearing, for the 
Turks were cutting them up into tombstones. He also 
travelled in Sicily, and spent a long time in endeavouring 
to reconstruct the Temple at Girgenti. His diary is a very 
good record of the state of affairs in Greece, Turkey and 
part of Italy in the years preceding the decline of 
NAPOLEON. 

The fall of the Emperor allowed more freedom to 
students like CCCKERELL. In Greece he was under 
Turkish dominion, but the wandering life made him lose 
sight of the task before him if he sought practice in 
London. As his son says:—‘‘He had been forming a 
taste, but a taste in the externals and details of building 
only. Of composition and of planning he had seen as yet 
no fine example and had learned nothing.” As he moved 
westwards he found that his collection of drawings and the 
interest of his travels, together with his charming manners, 
caused him to be sought after. From Rome he wrote:— 
‘“T get so many invitations and am so harassed to show 
distinguished persons of all nations my drawings that I 
can get no time to myself. And in order to have some. 
thing to show, I have been obliged to finish up some 
of my sketches, which has occupied the whole of the 
last two months.” It was, no doubt, very delightful to be 
lionised. But the only practical benefit he derived was a 
request to send in designs for a palace for the Duke of 
WELLINGTON, which was to surpass Blenheim. He set about 
the work with zeal, but his lack of experience was an obstacle. 


As he confessed, ‘‘ Plans would not agree with elevation, 
doors and windows would not come into their right places, 


I invented roundabout ways for simple ends.” He was so 
worried by his difficulties with the abortive scheme that he 
asked his father’s permission to become a painter. When — 
he reached Paris he received a letter advising him about 
the preparation necessary to undertake work in Londo i) 
“Tf,” his father wrote, ‘‘ you can bend to the consideration | 
of what is called the “fittings-up’ of the interior of the — 
best hotels and palaces of Paris, the graces of their meubles 
and the harmony of their colours in hangings, painting an 
gilding, you may be the general arbiter of taste here; | 
as there are very few persons who are real judges of com- 
positions even Classical, much less sublime, and there must 3 
be few opportunities of exercising those parts of your stidiele 
here, it wiil be really useful if you allow yourself to look at 
those minor objects at Paris which in truth they judge well 
of.” Mr. CoCKERELL, senr., was proud of his son. The — 
Duke of GLOUCESTER sought his acquaintance, and he was 
spoken well of in Carlton House. But, he added, “you 
must not be disappointed to find very common things — 
occupying the minds of a large majority of a nation of © 
boutiquiers, and we must take the world as we find it, — 
believing always that good sense, refined judgment and 
true taste will ultimately prevail.” i 
He had left London on April 10, 1810; he returned — 
June 17, 1817. It was his resolve to bring out a treatise on — 
Greek architec'ure, which was to be the joint production 
of his companion Haier and himself. But his friend 
died suddenly in 1818, and it was not until 1859 that the 
work on the temples of Jupiter Panhellenius and Apollo 
Epicurius appeared. Like many artists, he disliked writing, — 
and on that account in his Academy lectures he never did — 
justice to himself. But the information he acquired 7 
utilised by others. As his son remarks, “his collection of 
inscriptions was picked over by WALPOLE; Hucues fills 
out his pages with his letters; BRoNsTEDT uses his draw- 
ings. It is STACKELBERG who relates how he discovered — 
the bas reliefs at Phigaleia ; BEAUFORT anticipates anything — 
he may have had to tell of Karamania; Worn 
plundered his portfolio.” 
Mr. S. P. CocKrrELL has rendered a service by the 
account which he gives of his father’s ‘‘Wanderjahre.” It 
was in the seven years he spent in the South of Europe | 
that Professor CoCKERELL’s character as an artist was 
mainly formed. Like most things in this world, the travels a 
were not an unmixed benefit. We must remember it was 
the age of Byron, when it was almost impossible to be 
considered a gentleman unless one possessed some disgust _ 
of modern society, with a desire to make time retrograde, 
and to become once more a sharer of the old life of Greece. 
CHARLES COCKERELL enjoyed the privations he met with, 
for they made him acquainted with conditions which were 
opposed to what was respectable in London. Competition 
g 
oa! 


in the Metropolis was to be conducted under other forms, 
for there was nothing in Greece to prepare him for the 
peculiar power by which a man like Witt1am TITE —— 
his temporary partner in spite of himself, and shared his 
fees without performing any of the work required. On such 
occasions he may have regretted the evenings he spe 
among the Turcomans sitting cross-legged on a mat and 
smoking. ‘The diary explains a period of the Professor's - 
life which was heretofore generally unknown, and enables” 
us to comprehend some of his peculiarities which aes 
been generally misunderstood. 


THE PR'INCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL 


DESIGN. 
By Percy L. Marks. 


APPENDIX A. 


HE following extracts from an article written very many 
years ago by a Mr. SamuEeL Hucarns are worthy 4 

being brought to the front. He remarks :— 
€ Expression in architecture is given by three cern 
means :— te 
“(r) Truthful adaptation of form and arrangement 0 
the fae to the destined purpose of the edifice. a 
(2) Form and proportion and general style of decor 
tion under the guidance of analogy. 
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“(3) Allegory, ze. symbolic sculptural (and_ other) 
illustration. . 
“If we were more truthful generally, we should be 
_more expressive. The ancients availed themselves to the 
utmost of the labours of their predecessors, but imitated in 
the right spirit and adapted their buildings to their own 
purposes in all their peculiarities. . . . Form and proportion 
should be so used as to excite emotions in harmony with 
the purpose—feelings which are sympathetic with the spirit 
“of the plan, so that the front, say, of a theatre, will be a 
kind of preface, a prelude in stone, to the entertainment 
within. If the building be for a gay purpose, the architect 
must employ those forms and lines and that style of com- 
position that will express gaiety. If for a solemn purpose, 
such a character of design and such proportions as will 
yield a solemn aspect. Thus, rough-hewn and _ boldly 
tusticated masonry, harsh angular lines, lofty and unpierced 
walls will give the idea of a prison ; prison-like strength, 
combined with palatial sumptuousness of decoration, will 
characterise a bank ; severity of outline and form, a charac- 
ter grave and solemn, of patriarchal simplicity, in which 
nothing is hidden, intricate, or but partially told, and the 
absence of all imaginativeness, will distinguish a justice 
court.” 


APPENDIX RB, 
REMARKS BY VITRUVIUS. 


HE following selected extracts from the work on 

“ Architecture” by M. Virruvius PoLLtio may be 

fitly introduced here. The translation is by the late Mr. 
JosEPH GWILT :— 

“As the distances between the columns increase, so 
must the shafts of the columns increase in thickness. . . 
‘because the air interposed between the columns. . . ap- 
parently diminishes their thickness. . . . Columns at the 
angles, on account of the unobtrusive play of air around 
them, should be . . . thicker than the rest... . Zhe de- 
ception which the cve undergoes should be allowed for in 
execution. . . . Always remembering that as the upper parts 
of column are more distant from the eye, they deceive it 
when viewed from below, and that we must therefore 
actually add what they apparently lose. The eye is con- 
stantly seeking after beauty, and if we do not endeavour to 
gratify it by proper proportions and an increase of size, 
where necessary, and thus remedy the defect of viston, a work 
will be always clumsy and disagreeable. . . . In proportion 
to the height of the column is the architrave to be propor- 
tioned ; always remembering that the higher the eye has to 
reach, the greater is the difficulty it has in piercing the 
density of the air, its power being diminished as the height 
increases, of which the result is, a confusion of the image. 

_Hence, to preserve a sensible proportion of parts, if in 
high situations, or of colossal dimensions, we must modify 
them accordingly, so that they may appear of the size in- 
tended. . . . All members over the capitals of columns 
. . . should not be vertical, but inclined forwards, each a 
twelfth part of its height. And for this reason, that when 
two lines are produced from the eye, one to the upper part 
of a member, and the other to its lower part, the upper 
line (or visual ray) will be longer than the lower one, and if 
really vertical, the member will appear to lean backwards; 
but if the members are set out as above directed, they will 
have the appearance of being perpendicular. . . . Where 
the air does not play around them (7e. internal columns) 
the diminution thus made will not be perceived ; lest, how- 
ever, they should appear slenderer, when the flutes of the 
external columns be twenty-four in number, these may have 
twenty-eight, or even thirty-two. Thus, what is taken from 
the absolute mass of the shaft will be imperceptibly aided by 
the number of the flutes, and though of different thick- 
nesses, they will have the appearance of being equal. This 
arises from the eye embracing a greater number of surfaces, 
and thence producing on the mind the effect of a larger 
body. For if two columns, equally thick, one of them 
without flutes, and the other fluted, are measured round 

with lines, and the line is passed over the flutes and their 
fillets, though the columns are of equal thickness, the lines 
which girt them will not be equal, for that which passes 
over the fillets and flutes will, of course, be the longest. 
This being the case, it is not improper, in confined and 


, 


enclosed situations, to make the columns of slenderer pro- 
portions, when we have the adoption of the flutes to assist 
us. . . . Nothing requires the architect’s care more than 
the due proportions of buildings. When the proportions 
are adjusted, and the dimensions found by calculation, 
then it is the part of a skilful man to consider the nature 
of the place, the purpose of the building, and the beauty of 
it; and either by diminutions or additions to find ex- 
pedients, by means of which the appearance may not be 
injured by the additions to, or diminutions of, the esta- 
blished proportions that may be necessary. For an object 
under the eye will appear very different from the same 
object placed above it; in an enclosed space, very 
different from the same in an open space. In all these 
matters it requires great judgment to adopt the proper 
means, since ¢he eye dues not always form to itself the true 
image of an object, and the mind is often decetved by the false 
impression. ‘Thus, in painted scenery, though the surface 
is a perfect plane, the columns seem to advance forward, 
the projections of the mutuli are represented, and figures 
seem to stand out. The oars of ships, also, though the 
parts immersed in the water are really straight, have the 
appearance of being broken; those parts only appearing 
straight which are above the level of the water. This arises 
from the part immersed in the water reflecting its image in 
an undulating state up to the surface of the water, through 
a transparent medium, which, being there agitated, gives 
the oar a broken appearance. But whether the sight 
arises from the impression which images make on the eye, 
or by an effusion of visual rays from the eye, as naturalists 
contend, it is certain that, in some way or other, ¢he eve zs 
often deceived. Since, then, some images are falsely con- 
veyed, and others appear different from what they really 
are, I think it beyond doubt that, according to nature and 
the circumstances of the place, diminutions or additions 
should be made, so that no defect may be apparent.” 


APPENDIXSC. 


THE Lonpon Buitpine Act, 1894 (57 & 58 Vict. 
CAP. CCXIIT.). 


Part ViFSseu7: 


RULES AS TO PROJECTIONS AS AFFECTING METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS. 


HE following provisions shall (except wzth the consent 
of the Council) apply to projections from build- 
ings :— 

(1) Every coping, cornice, string-course, fascia, window- 
dressing, portico, porch, balcony, verandah, balustrade, 
outside landing, outside stairs and ‘outside steps and 
architectural projection or decoration whatsoever, and also 
the eaves, barge-boards and cornices to any overhanging 
roof, except the cornices and dressings to the window fronts of 
shops, and except the eaves, barge-boards, and cornices to 
detached and semt-detached dwelling-houses, and to other 
dwelling-houses tn which the party-walls are corbelled out so 
as to project four inches beyond such eaves, barge-boards 
or cornices, shall be of brick, tile, stone, artificial stone, slate, 
cement or other fireproof material. 

For the purposes of this sub-section, a pair of semi- 
detached houses shall be deemed to be one building. 

(2) Every balcony, cornice or other projection shall be 
tailed into the wall of the building and weighted or tied 
down to the satisfaction of the district surveyor, and no 
cornice shall exceed in projection 2 feet 6 inches over the 
public way. 

(3) In a street or way of a width not greater than 30 
feet, any shop front may project beyond the external wall of 
the building to which it belongs to any extent not exceeding 
5 inches, and any cornice of any such shop front may 
project to any extent not exceeding 13 inches ; and in any 
street or way of a width greater than 30 feet, any shop front 
may project to any extent not exceeding ro inches, and any 
cornice of any such shop front may project to any extent 
not exceeding 18 inches beyond the external wall of the 
building to which it belongs over the ground of the owner of 
the building, provided that this provision shall not authorise 
in any such street the projection of any part of any such 
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shop front other than the cornice on or over the public way 
or any land to be given up to the public way. 

(4) No part of the woodwork of any shop front shall 
be fixed higher than 25 feet above the level of the pave- 
ment of the public footpath in front of the shop. No part 
of the woodwork of any shop front shall be fixed nearer 
than 4 inches to the centre of the party-wall (where the 
adjoining premises are separated by a party-wall), or nearer 
than 4 inches to the face of the wall of the adjoining 
premises (where the adjoining premises have a separate 
wall), unless a pier or corbel of stone, brick or other incom- 
bustible material 4 inches wide at the least be placed as 
high as such woodwork and projecting throughout an inch 
at the least in front thereof between such woodwork and the 
centre of the party-wall or the separate wall, as the case 
may be. 

(5) In a street of a width not less than 4o feet, or 
to a building the front wall of which is not at a less dis- 
tance than 4o feet from the opposite boundary of the street, 
bay windows to dwelling-houses may be erected on land 
belonging to the owner of the building, notwithstanding the 
provisions of this Act relating to buildings beyond the 
general line of buildings in streets, provided that such bay 
windows :— 

(2) Do not exceed three storeys in height above the 
level of the footway. 

(6) Do not project more than three feet from the main 
wall of the building to which they are attached. 

(c) Do not project in any part within the prescribed 
distance of the centre of the roadway. 

(dq) Are in no part nearer to the centre of the nearest 
party-wall than the extreme amount of their projection 
from the main wall of the building to which they are 
attached. 

(e) Do not, taken together, exceed in width three-fifths 
of the frontage of the building towards the street to which 
such bays face. 

(f) Are not constructed upon any part of the public 
way or upon any land agreed to be given up to the public 
way ; and 

(¢) Shall not be used for trade purposes. 

Bay windows to which the foregoing rules do not apply 
shall not be erected without the consent of the Council 
after consulting the local authority. 

(6) Ina street of a width not less than 4o feet, or to a 
building the front wall of which is not at a less distance 
than 40 feet from the opposite boundary of the street, pro- 
jecting oriel windows or turrets may be constructed, 
provided that :— 

(2) No part of any such projection extend more than 
3 feet from the face of the front wall of the building, or 
more than 12 inches over the public way. 

(0) No part of any such projection be less than 10 feet 
above the level of the footway of the street. 

(c) No part of any such projection (where it overhangs 
the public way) be within a distance of 4 feet of the centre 
of the nearest party wall. 

(Z) On no floor shall the total width of any such pro- 
jections taken together exceed three-fifths of the length of 
the wall of the building on the level of that floor. 

(ec) Every such projection be constructed to the satis- 
faction of the district surveyor, or in the event of disagree- 
ment, to the satisfaction of the superintending architect, 
whose determination shall be final. 

Oriel windows or turrets to which the foregoing rules do 
not apply shall not be erected without the consent of the 
Council after consulting the local authority. 

(7) The roof, flat or gutter of every building, and every 
balcony, verandah, shop front or other similar projection or 
projecting window shall be so arranged and constructed, 
and so supplied with gutters and pipes, as to prevent the 
water therefrom from dropping upon or running over any 
public way. 

(8) Except in so, far as is permitted by this section in 
the case of shop fronts and projecting windows, and with 
the exception of water pipes and their appurtenances, 
copings, string-courses, cornices, fascias, window dressings 
and other like architectural decorations, no projection from 
any building shall extend beyond the general line of build- 
ings in any street, except with the permission of the Council 
after consulting the local authority. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
ae King has graciously given permission for the two 
great pictures from Hampton Court, by Tintoretto, “The — 
Muses” and ‘‘ Esther before Ahasuerus,” which His Majesty, 
lent to the Royal Academy for the winter exhibition this year, 
to be shown to the public for a few months in the Nationab 
Gallery. The pictures, which were very much obscured by dirt — 
and varnish, have now been cleaned ; and they’are hung in the 
Venetian Room No. VII., the large altar-pieces by Romanino. 
and Moretto being temporarily removed for the purpose. eh 
Mrs. Seymour, of Chesterfield Gardens, has presented to 
the National Gallery the large picture by Mr. G. F. Watts, 
R.A., called ‘ Life’s Illusions.” It is hung in the Tate Gallery 
in Room No, VIII. tae 
The daughters of the late Mr. H. T. Wells, R.A, Mrs. 
G. E. Street and Mrs. Hadley, have presented to the National 
Gallery their father’s picture called “Victoria Regina,” res 
presenting the announcement by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Lord Melbourne at Kensington Palace of Her Majesty’s. 
accession to the Throne. It is hung in the Tate Gallery in 
Room No. II. Mek = 
A picture by Paul C. La Fargue, a Dutch painter of the 
eighteenth century, representing the market-place at The 
Hague, has been purchased for the national collection out of 
the Lewis fund. It will be hung in Room VI. at Trafalgar 
Square as soon as the redecoration of the room is completed. » _ 


ART FOR SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual general meeting of the Art for Schools Associa- 
tion was held at 46 Great Ormond Street, Bloomsbury.. 

Mr. Lionel Cust presided in the absence of Canon Scott 
Holland. The report for the past year, which was read, stated 
that though the year had been a somewhat uneventful one for ~ 
the Association, the work had nevertheless progressed steadily. 
The number of pictures sold during the year was 3,566, as — 
compared with 3,338 in Igor, and it was satisfactory to note 
that the increased sales were chiefly of the publications of the 
Association, the amount received for these alone being 283/. — 
as compared with 166/. in the previous year. The list of 
schools and School Boards supplied also showed further 
extension, and many orders continued to come from the 
colonies. HERO 2 

An expression of thanks having been made to Dr. Robert- 
son, the late Chairman of the executive committee, who was. 
congratulated on his promotion to the Bishopric of Exeter, the — 
accounts were presented. 

Sir Joshua Fitch, in moving the adoption of the report and” 
accounts, spoke of the great usefulness of the Association, 
which was not to be measured by the number of its members 
or of its publications that had been distributed. It had been 
the pioneer of a new set of thoughts and aspirations as to the 
proper functions of a school, which should be beautiful, inter- — 
esting and attractive. 

Miss Mary Christie seconded the resolution, which was 
carried. 


THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART. 


shee governors of the Glasgow School of Art, as authorised’ 
by the Scotch Education Department, offered. five main- 
tenance scholarships and seven bursaries for competitiom 
during the session now concluding. The judges appointed by 
the governors have now made their awards, The judges 
were :—For drawing and painting—Mr. Alexander Roche, 
R.S.A.; Mr. W. H. Lorimer, R.S.A; Mr. William Leiper, 
R.S.A.; with the headmaster. For architecture—Mr. W- 
Forrest Salmon, F.R I B.A.; Mr. John Keppie, I.A.; Mr. W. J. 
Boston, I.A.; and the director for architecture, Mr. Alexander 
M’Gibbon, F.R.I.B A. For modelling—Mr. A. M’F. Shannan, 
A.R.S.A.,, and the director for modelling, Mr. Johan Keller. 
For design—Mr. W. Forrest Salmon, F.R.1.B.A.; Mr. Arthur 
L. Gwatkin, Mr. D. H. L. Young, and the design master, Mr. 
A. Aston Nicholas. The following are the winners:—Five 
maintenance scholarships, value 20/. each—Drawing and paint- 
ing—Upper school, Reginald Duncan; lower school, Daniel P. 
Davidson. Architecture—J. M’Nee Jeffrey. _ Modelling— 
Gilbert Tait. Design and decorative art—Adam Jenkins. — 
Seven local bursaries, value 10/7. each—Drawing and painting— _ 
Peter Mitchell, Mary J. Dempster. Architecture—James 
Govan, William J. Wright. Modelling—Peter M?’Laren. 
Design and decorative art—Florence Jacob, Peter M. Somer- 
ville. The gold medal instituted by Mr. Bram Stoker for 
“the best imaginative work of the session in any branch of 
effort in the school” has been gained by David B. Carter, and 
silver medals have been awarded to Isobel Hotchkis and Annie — 
French. The Glasgow Institute of Architects’ prizes have — 
been gained by Evan D. Smith, rst prize; T. Dunlop Rankin,’ ” 
2nd prize. . See ee” es? 


. 
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a2 fo3nt wou TESSERA. 
Reynolds’s Historical and Imaginative Works. 


S many lovers of painting may wish to have a catalogue of 
A Reynolds’s historical. pieces, we subjoin the following :— 
Hope nursing: Love; Venus chastising Cupid for having 
earned to. cast Accounts; Count Ugolino in the Dungeon; the 
Calling of Samuel; Ariadne; a Captain of Banditti; a Beggar 
Boy; a Lady in the character of St. Agnes ; Thais ; Dionysius 
the Areopagite; an infant Jupiter; Master Crewe in the 
character of Henry VIII.; the Death of Dido; a Child Asleep ; 
Cupid Sleeping; Covent Garden Cupid ; Cupid in the Clouds ; 
Cupids Painting; a Boy Laughing; Master Herbert in the 
character of Bacchus ; Hebe; Miss Meyer in the character of 
Hebe; Madonna, a head; the Blackguard Mercury; a little 
Boy (Samuel) Praying ; an old Man Reading; Love losing the 
Zone of Beauty; the Children in the Wood; Cleopatra dis- 
solving the Pearl ; Garrick in the character of Kitely; Garrick 
between T:agedy and Comedy; Mrs. Abingdon in the 
character of Comedy; a Child surrounded by Guardian Angels; 
Miss Beauclerc in the character of Spenser’s Una; Resignation; 
the Duchess of Manchester in the character of Diana; Lady 
Blake in the character of Juno; Mrs. Sheridan in the character 
of St Cecilia; Edwin, from Beattie’s ‘“ Minstrel”; the Nativity, 
Four Cardinal Virtues, and Faith, Hope and Charity, for the 
svindow of New College Chapel, Oxford ; the Studious Boy; a 
Bacchante; a daughter of Lord W. Gordon as an Angel; the 
Holy-Family; the Cottagers, from Thomson ; the Vestal; the 
‘Careful Shepherdess ; a Gipsy telling Fortunes ; the infant 
Hercules strangling the Serpent; the Mouse-trap Girl; Venus; 
Cornelia. and her Children; the Bird; Melancholy; Mrs. 
Siddons in. Tragedy; Head of Lear; Mrs. Talmash in the 
character of Miranda, with Prospero and Caliban; Robin 
Goodfellow ; Death of Cardinal Beaufort ; Macbeth, with the 
‘Cauldron of the Witches. 


Anglo-Saxon Masonry. 


The Pharos in Dover Castle is a fine specimen of Roman 
excellence ; its builders could not get hewn stone, but they so 
bound their flint rubble with bands of brick that the tower 
stands like a rock.. Close by is the desecrated church, with a 
good deal of undoubted British masonry in its shell. Here, 
too, there is ‘“‘ Roman brick” in the quoins, &c.; but the general 
inferiority of the masonry to the real Roman work is very 
striking. Then again the fine Romanesque ashlar in the chapel 
of the Norman keep in the same fortress is a specimen of the 
reviving art of masonry, but it is in kind like that of the little 
parish church near the Caen quarries. The stones are all 
small, though beautifully and effectively used; there is no 
Single stone to tempt you to measure its length and width and 
to exclaim at its bulk, which seems to be the general effect 
produced on people’s minds by modern masonry. As a matter 
of fact, it must, we suppose, be granted that the architects of 
the Romanesque and Early-Pointed styles could not procure 
large stones ; they were compelled to use even fine building 
stone—like that (which they so highly valued) of Normandy— 
in small masses, as they could inartificially obtain it from_the 
quarries. So late as 1841 there was not a single crane at Caen 
by which to ship the stone had it been extracted in very large 
blocks, a fact that may assist us to comprehend the great 
mechanical disadvantages under which the Medieval architects 
laboured. But though their stone was in such small pieces, 
how beautifully they used it. Of course there is a great deal 
of ancient work that is very bad ; although what has stood for 
‘six or seven centuries may seem fairly entitled to entire 
exemption from any blame. But as a general rule early 
masonry—at least after the later Romanesque had superseded 
the Anglo-Saxon kind—is surprisingly excellent, not only for 
solidity, but for keeping and harmony. It suits the style. The 
eye is satisfied entirely, without knowing or inquiring why. 
You admire the design, and feel almost unconsciously that it is 
worthily embodied in its material] exhibition. You are neither 
induced to examine and commend the ingenuity with which 

_ the difficulties of a bad building stone are overcome, nor are 
you called on to join in the vulgar admiration of “such big 
blocks.” In a word, you forget such a mere detail in the whole; 
but when you can descend from the whole into particulars you 
find them all that can be wished. 


Guatemala Cathedral. 


_ The old churches in Central America are, or are intended 
to be, in the Italian style. Guatemala Cathedral is the only 
‘correct and fine church in the country. It was built by an 
Italian architect in the last century, after the destruction of the 
cathedral of Old Guatemala by an earthquake. In general 
correctness of style it is perhaps equal to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London; and the churches generally are nearly as good as 
provincial churches in Italy. This cathedral is perhaps about 
300 feet long. There is a lady chapel east of the high altar 
with an apsidal end. The nave, which is about 35 feet wide 


wide, north and. south clerestory and transepts, or quasi- 

transepts with chapels. The walls are of great, thickness and 

the windows rather small for the size of the building, which 

has a gloomy appearance. The window frames are of wood, 

and do not open sufficiently to ventilate the buildings properly. | 
The orientation of the churches generally is correct or nearly 

so; and the principal entrance almost always in the west front’ 
or portico. Guatemala Cathedral has a dome over the choir. 

The other churches generally have a kind of dome or dome- 

covered tower. It has a good peal of deep-toned bells; and 

the organs, clocks and bells generally are good, and of Spanish 

manufacture. The roofs, both of the nave and aisles, are 

plain semicircular stone vaults, covered externally with stucco 

or cement; there is no timber, lead or slate used. 


An Irish Hermitage Settlement. ; 
Ardoilen, or High Island, is situated about six miles from 
the coast of Omey, and contains about 80 acres. From its 
height and the overhanging character of its cliffs, it is only 
accessible in the calmest weather, and even then the landing, 
which can only be made by springing on a shelving portion of 
the cliff from the boat, is not wholly free from danger; but the 
adventurer will be well rewarded for such risk, for, in addition 
to the singular antiquities which the island contains, it affords 
views of the Conuemara and Mayo scenery, of insurpassable 
beauty. The church here is among the rudest of the ancient 
edifices which the fervour of the Christian religion raised on 
its introduction into Ireland. Its internal measurement, in 
length and breadth, is but 12 feet by 10, and in height Io feet. 
The doorway is 2 feet wide and 4 feet 6 inches high, and its 
horizontal lintel is inscribed with a cross, like that on the lintel 
of the doorway of St. Fechin’s great church at Fore, and those 
of other doorways of the same period. The east window, 
which is the only one in the building, is semicircular-headed, 
and is but 1 foot high and 6 inches wide. The altar still 
remains, and is covered with offerings, such as nails, buttons 
and shells, but chiefly fishing-hooks—the most characteristic 
tributes of the calling of the votaries. On the east side 
of the chapel is an ancient stone sepulchre, like a pagan 
kistvaen, composed of large mica slates, with a cover of 
limestone. The stones at the ends are rudely sculptured with 
ornamental crosses and a human figure, and the covering slab 
was also carved, and probably was inscribed with the name of 
the saint for whom the tomb was designed, but its surface is 
now much effaced ; and as this sepulchre appears to have been 
made at the same time as the chapel, it seems probable that it 
is the tomb of the original founder of this religious establish- 
ment. The chapel is surrounded by a wall, allowing a passage 
of 4 feet between them ; and from this a covered passage, about 
15 feet long by 3 feet wide, leads to a cell which was probably 
the abbot’s habitation. This cell, which is nearly circular and 
dome-roofed, is internally 7 feet by 6, and 8 feet high. It is 
built, like those in Arran, without cement and with much rude 
art. On the east side there is a larger cell, externally round, 
but internally a square of 9 feet, and 7 feet 6 inches in height. 
Could this have been a refectory? The doorways in these cells 
are 2 feet 4 inches in width, and but 3 feet 6 inches in height. 
On the other side of the chapel are a number of smaller cells, 
which were only large enough to contain each a single person. 
They are but 6 feet long, 3 feet wide and 4 feet high, and most 
of them are now covered with rubbish. These formed a Laura 
like the habitation of the Egyptian ascetics. There is also a 
covered gallery or passage, 24 feet lonz, 4 feet wide and 
4 feet 6 inches high, and its entrance doorway is but 2 feet 
3 inches square. The use of this it is difficult to conjecture. 
Could it have been a storehouse for provisions? The monastery 
is surrounded by an uncemented stone wall nearly circular, 
enclosing an area of 1c8 feet in diameter. 


The Bridges Committee of the Londsn County Council 
have written to the Woolwich Borough Council regretting that, 
owing to the County Council’s heavy commitments, it cannot 
proceed at present with the scheme for a subway under the 
Thames at Woolwich. 


The First Summer Excursion of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society took place on Saturday, the 13th inst, 
when the members visited the new St. Anne’s (R.C ) Cathedral 
now in course: of erection in Cookridge Street, Leeds. The 
visitors were met and conducted over the works by the 
architect, Mr. J. H. Eastwood, to whom a vote of thanks was 
accorded on the motion of Mr. Butler Wilson, president of the 
Society. The members then inspected additions to Messrs. 
Spark & Son’s printing works, where a new system of fireproof 
flooring known as the “ Fram” has been introduced into Leeds 
by the architects, Messrs. Butler Wilson & Oglesby. The 
party afterwards journeyed to Seacroft, where a new infectious 
diseases hospital is in progress from the designs of Mr. Edwin 


and 40 to 45 feet high, has double aisles, each 15 to 20 feet ! T. Hall. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue decision of Mr. Curtis BENNETT ina case of seven 
summonses issued by the Hampstead Borough Council 
against Mr. TENNANT, a contractor, for making structural 
and sanitary alterations at the Finchley Road Station with- 
out giving notice to the Council must have excited com- 
motion in the offices of railway engineers and architects. 
It is generally understood that, as the premises of railway 
companies exist by means of special Acts, they are exempted 
from the operation of ordinary by-laws. The London 
Building Act affords evidence of the fact. But the Hamp- 
stead Council contend there is no clause in the Public 
Health Act and Metropolitan Management Act which 
authorises any exemption of railway premises. In section 45 
of the Public Health Act, 1891, which relates to manage- 
ment of public closets by sanitary authorities there is the 
usual ‘formula :—‘ Nothing in this section shall apply to 
railway stations.” The Council say the exemption proves 
that the other sections are to be applied. Mr. Curtis 
BENNETT adopted that view. He considered the company 
had not acted wisely from a health point of view in the 
alterations they had made, and that the Public Health Act 
did apply to this case. He had come to the conclusion 
that the company had offended in reference to all the 
summonses. Fines and costs amounting to 117. 6s. were 
inflicted. This, Mr. Curtis BENNETT remarked, was the 
first case of this kind which had ever been decided, and if 
the decision he had come to was right, it would have a far- 
reaching effect, for it would touch every railway in the 
country.. Itis not surprising that notice of appeal was 
given. 


We referred lately to the condition of the schools in 
East Sussex which were taken over by the new educational 
authority. The West Sussex schools appear to be in a 
more satisfactory state. Sixty-five of them were examined, 
and according to the surveyor the matters requiring chief 
attention were poor sanitary arrangements, faulty ventila- 
tion and lighting, and unsuitable playgrounds. In some 
small schools infants’ classrooms were badly needed. «In 
larger schools improvement would sometimes result from 
the more general use of suitable partitions, It was always 
possible to suggest improvements, but in some cases these 
were of a minor character. Asin East Sussex the sanitary 
arrangements were often found to be very unsuitable. The 
sub-committee recommended that notice be sent to all 
schools stating that a good and sufficient supply of water is 
necessary for every school, and that such supply should be 
provided quite separate from the teacher’s dwelling-house 
where such dwelling-house adjoins the school. An 
amendment was proposed that the question of water supply 
should be postponed, and it was agreed to by a majority 
of one. 


THE “James Forrest” lecture was intended to be a 
memorial of the late Secretary of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, who applied a part of the money subscribed for 
his portrait to that purpose. This year Mr. W. H. Maw 
was selected as lecturer, the subject assigned being ‘“‘ Some 
Unsolved Problems in Engineering,” and his discourse was 
delivered at the opening of the Engineering Congress on 
Tuesday. In the course of it he referred to the so-called 
“factors of safety”? employed in the design of structures, 
and which, he said, might more properly be described as 
“factors of ignorance.” 
exact knowledge of the effect of wind pressure, especially on 
the lee-side of roofs, might result in a revolution in the con- 
struction of such structures; whilst the question of stresses 
in girders, the effect of compound stress in stayed plates, 
girders and boiler shells, the determination of elastic resist- 
ances, the, effect of alternating bending stresses, elastic 
fatigue and other.problems of this nature were referred to, 
and instances were given of the'influence they should exert 
on design of ‘engineering structures. To the employment 
of the microscope, it was said, we must look. for our 
chief aid in’ determining’ the’ changes which the structure 
of metal undergoes as the result of the application of 
repeated loads. The action of oil tempering, the thermal 
treatment of steel, and the action of the alloys, especially the 
alloys of. nickel and iron, were also considered. On the 
latter point our knowledge was meagre, and consisted 
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It was pointed out that a more, 
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chiefly of isolated tests. 
the material to be of the greatest value, and the time had 
come when an exhaustive examination should be made. 
An alloy iron containing 35 to 36 per cent. of nickel had — 


an exceedingly small change of volume, the linear expansion 


and contraction under the influence of heat being only 


about that of one-tenth of platinum, that is to Say, it was — 


practically insensible to ordinary atmospheric changes. 


They had there the singular case of two metals, possessing — 
about the same coefficient of expansion, giving when mixed’ 
under certain conditiors only about 1-13th to 1-14th of 
In conclusion Mr.. 


that of either of the metals separately. 


The results obtained had shown 


i 
a 


i 
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Maw spoke about the progress of electrical engineering, — 
which he considered as exemplifying what can be done: 


when physical research is combined with engineering. 


THE narrowness of Balls Bridge, which carries'the main. 


road from Kingstown to Dublin over the river Dodder, was: 
found to cause so much inconvenience cn the occasion of — 
the last visit of Queen Victoria to Ireland, there was ai 
Plans were prepared by Messrs. — 
Parry & Ross for the work. The lowest tender received 
was from Messrs. H. & J. Martin, which amounted to 
7,230¢2. Afterwards the design was modified, and the tender — 


resolve to widen it. 


was reduced to 6,643/. That was in 1899. The work was 
not commenced, and in 1902 an inquiry was held, after 
which a loan of 8,o00/. was sanctioned. After another 
delay it was decided to have the quantities again taken out 
by a different firm of surveyors, but from the same plans. 


Messrs, MarTIN’s tender was 8,3972, while another from, — 
There seems to, 
| be no prospect of saving by the experiment, but the reverse. — 


Messrs. STEWART was received for 7,645, 


Both sets of quantities will have, we suppose, to be paid 

for, and the bridge will cost more than if constructed four 
years ago. 
Government Board would do well to withhold his approval 
of the unnecessary surveyors’ work, and to let the expense 
be borne by the members of the local Urban Council. 


M. AnToNIN Mercit, the French sculptor, is a sufferer’ 
through the Servian tragedy. He had completed the model: 
of the equestrian statue of King Mixan, which was to bear 


the inscription, ‘Regi Milano patrise gratitudo erexit.” 
The pedestal is flanked by symbolic groups, and on two of — 


the sides are reliefs, one showing the King receiving the 
keys of the city of Nisch, and the other the King reading; 
his proclamation before the Servian Assembly. The work 
was to be erected on a part of the fortification of Belgrade, 
near the Danube. M. Merci& was about to start for that 
city to submit the model and to prepare busts of King 


ALEXANDER and his Queen when the news arrived of the 
It is, of course, doubtful whether the 


assassination. 
Servians will care sufficiently for the memory. of a King. 


who abdicated to undertake the expense of a costly monu- — 


ment of him. 


UNTIL a recent time Mr. WATERHOUSE could be con-,_ 


a 


ae © 


qo 


In such a case the auditor of the Locab 


sidered as physically among the few vigorous Academicians,, 


and no architect was more vigilant in the practice of his: 
business.. It was hoped that with his constitution his: 


attack of illness would cause no more than temporary — 


weakness. The announcement of his joining the retired 
Academicians therefore caused regret, and the accuracy of 
the news was doubted. 
was an election to fill the vacancy caused by his retire-- 
ment. It was anticipated that Mr. Davip Murray, who! 
has quickly secured position by his fine landscapes, which! 
seem to be as unstudied as natural scenes, would be suc- 
cessful. 
the successor of Mr. WaTERHOUSE. It is not often an 
architect who is so comparatively young has attained a 
similar position, as well as the Presidentship of the 
Institute: Mr. Werxsp has done and is doing excellent 
work, but it is safe to anticipate, if opportunities are given, 
he will exceed his past in the future. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: .WORCESTER.—SOUTH-EAST TRANSEPT, 
LOOKING INTO LADY CHAPEL. THE SCREEN AND CHOIR. 


PROPOSED HOUSE AT HIGH WYCOMBE. . i 


HOUSE, BRANKSOME PARK, BOURNEMOUTH. : 


On Wednesday, however, there- 


Mr. Aston Wepp has, with more fitness, kecome — 


» il 
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WARNHAM COURT AND CHRIST’S 
HOSPITAL.* 


HE Manor of Warnham is traced back to 1272, when it 
[ was held by William de Saye. It passed in turn to Sir 
hn Doyley, to the De Lewknors and the Coverts, and 
ventually the main part was acquired by Sir John Caryll, Kt, 
ho died in 1613. In those days the manor house was known 
5 Warnham Place. Warnham Court lies near the village of 
YVarnham, which is about three miles from Horsham, and a 
ery pretty Sussex village it is. It consists mainly of one long 
treet running north and south, and has many pleasant resi- 
ences in its neighbourhood, of which Warnham Court is a 
ood and pleasing and fine example of a modern Elizabethan | 
ome, the characteristic features of which have been made 
uitable for the tastes and requirements of the present day. 
ts beauties are manifold, but they are purely of that quiet, 
omestic character that is utterly opposed to ostentation and 
how, and that give it an air of comfort possessed by but a few 
f its more pretentious neighbours. Sussex is a county of 
many mansions,” and they are as varied in their style and 
heir architectural character as they are in the periods in which 
hey have been erected ; but few can, out of the whole, com- 
are with Warnham Court in pleasantness of situation, in 
eauty of external surroundings or in comfort of internal 
rrangements ; it is a house fitted for hospitality and for the 
njoyment of the guests its owner delights to have around 
im—it must be ranked as a home of taste. Mr. Lucas is 
liberal patron of art; the walls are hung with pictures of 
natchless excellence, chiefly by modern, and most of them 
yy British, artists. A list of them would include nearly all 
he best painters of the age. Warnham Court was built 
n the Elizabethan style, in place of an older house, in the be- 
inning of the last century, by Henry Tredcroft, of Horsham, 
. fine old Sussex squire, and at his death was sold to Sir 
Thomas Pelley, Bart., who made it his residence. The whole 
state passed by purchase from the executors of Sir Henry 
elley in 1866 to its present owner, Mr. Charles T. Lucas, the 
ead of the well-known firm of Lucas Brothers, the eminent 
suilders and contractors, to whom ve are indebted for the 
rivilege of visiting the place to-day. Dy Mr. Lucas the house 
mas been remodelled and considerably enlarged, its Elizabethan 
character being, however, carefully preseived in every detail. 
Mr. Lucas is the eldest son of the late James Lucas, and is 
ord of the manor of Warnham, a governor of Christ’s Hospital 
and a magistrate for the county of Surrey, and is highly 
esteemed and honoured, and no one is more thoroughly entitled 
to the lofty position to which, by honourable industry, great 
ability and high character he has attained. The mansion is 
approached from the principal lodge entrance by a drive 
through the park, which is finely timbered with forest trees of 
large growth; these are chiefly oaks, of which there are some 
remarkably fine and gigantic examples. Under these roam 
innumerable herds of red and fallow deer, which add much to 
the beauty of the park scenery. The lodge, with its over- 
hanging roofs, its mullioned windows, its geometrical chimney- 
shafts and its advanced porch, is one of the most picturesque 
and pleasant in the county. The mansion itself is situated 
on an eminence, and commands extensive views of the sur- 
rounding country. On the east side is the carriage entrance, 
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steps, leading to another terrace walk nearly a quarter of a 
mile in length, and flanked for most of that distance on each 
side with masses of rhododendrons, alternated with some fine 
specimens of Cedrus deodara and the Chinese juniper. Again 
descending. by another flight of steps, access is gained to the 
rose garden. This garden of roses, which is of perfect Eastern 
loveliness, takes the form of a half-circle, filled entirely with the 
choicest roses, backed by a broad belt of flowering rhododen- 
drons. It contains upwards of a thousand standard roses, and 
nearly as many dwarf roses, which comprise examples of every 
colour, shade and variety that are worth cultivating. The 
effect when these are fully in flower is enchanting in the 
extreme. There is a very choice collection of dwarf Japanese 
forest trees, some of which are 150 to 300 years old. The 
forcing and plant houses occupy three sides of a square, and 
are kept gay with flowers all the year round. In the camellia 
house 1s a plant of the old double white camellia, 20 feet across 
and more than that in height. The rose house is filled almost 
entirely with tea scented roses. The vineries and the peach 
houses are simply splendid, with their luscious treasures in 
different stages of growth. The orchid house is full of the 
choicest and rarest plants, and the mode of their cultivation is 
seen and is most interesting.. The kitchen garden comprises 
about four acres. The park is some 350 acres in extent, and 
the farm occupies about 600 acres more ; the pleasure grounds 
add another 50 acres, so that Warnham Court is a fine and 
noble property, unmatched in its district. 

Warnham Church we visited last year, and its history and 
monuments were fully dealt with by Mr. Truslove. 

The new Christ’s Hospital Schools at Horsham, which, by 
the kind permission of the Rev. Arthur W. Upcott, we have 
been able to visit to-day, occupy a charming position in 
thickly-wooded surroundings, and when viewed from Tower 
Hill, across West Horsham, present a very picturesque scene, 


which is a spacious gravelled courtyard, enclosed next the park 
by a stone balustrade. On the south side is the grand terrace, 
a fine promenade walk some 6co feet in length by 20 feet in 
width, adorned with statuary, and overhung and shaded by 
magnificent trees. This terrace is supported at an elevation 
from the park of about 10 feet by a massive stone wall and 
elegantly designed balustrade ; in the recesses are fine examples 
of sculpture, and the balustrade itself supports a number of 
elegant vases, terminals and other ornaments, placed at regular 
distances. The park from this point slopes gently away till it 
ends in a fine ornamental lake. Looking to the eastward 
down a lovely glade in the park, another and more magnificent 
piece of water, covering an area of over 30 acres, is seen in 
the distance. On the right, while passing along to the west 
end ofthis terrace, stands the conservatory, which is filled with 
the choicest exotic palms, tree ferns and flowering plants. In 
the centre, on a massive marble base, stands a magnificent 
sculptured group of figures in white marble. The surrounding 
grounds are beautifully undulating and diversified, and com- 
prise the flower garden, croquet lawn and American garden. 
The latter is situated in a natural dip of the ground, and is 
completely encircled and sheltered by a dense mass of oaks 
and other forest trees, at the foot of which is a broad belt of 
common laurel, rhododendron, &c. Then follows a winding 
walk, encircling about an. acre of grass lawn, on which are 
planted masses of azalea, rhododendron, kalmea, andromeda, 
specimen conifer, &c, the whole producing a strikingly 
pleasing effect. At the end of this terrace is. a broad flight of 


_- * A paper read by Mr. Henry Virgoe before the members of the 
Upper Noxwood Atheneum. ¥ 
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with their dignified and stately turrets. The ground upon 
which they are built was but a few years since the estate of the 
Aylesbury Dairy Company, which has’ now become the home 
of one of the largest historical educational institutions in the 
world, and is undoubtedly admirably suited for the purpose. 
From them you get in one direction distant views of the Surrey 
hills and in another the Sussex downs, and from the point of 
view of healthfulness the position cannot be surpassed. The 
ground covers an area of nearly 1,400 acres, the part allotted 
to the school buildings extending to about 120 acres; the 
frontage is a quarter of amile long. The general design of the 
new structure possesses as its central feature the great hall, 


northern side being the dining-hall, while the chapel is on the 
: west and the science and art school on the east. All are so 


with ‘its entrance: leading into the quadrangle; that on the’ 
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designed that one may pass through them all without leaving a 
covered way, the same passage giving access to the classrooms 
on thé south and east. The great hall is somewhat larger 
than its predecessor and is noticeable for its fine interior. The 
chapel is perhaps the most handsome building; although 
treated on similar lines to the great hall, it has the advantage 
of bearing a more elaborate character. With regard to the 
dining-hall, the lines of the old hall have been followed to some 
extent and with great success. On the side facing the quad- 
rangle are fixed the beautiful stained-glass windows from the 
old hall, the Royal windows being at the head, and: those 
bearing tbe well-known coats-of-arms at the side, On the 
north side is placed Antonio Verrio’s huge picture. 

The quadrangle has been admirably laid out with the statue 
of Edward VI. in the centre, accompanied by a fountain, while 
in four niches of the buildings forming the quadrangle are 
statues of Queen Victoria, King Edward VII., the Duke of 
Cambridge, and the treasurer, Mr. Alderman Vaughan 
Morgan. 

The house blocks, of which there are eight, are divided into 
two houses, each for fifty boys and two house masters, besides 
the domestic staff. It may be interesting to mention that the 
school houses are named after old boys, viz. :—Maine, Barnes, 
Lamb, Coleridge, Middleton, Thornton and Peele, and that 
over the doorway of each is a sundial. There are 8co boys in 
the schools, and thirty-two classrooms. 

The architects were Messrs. Aston Webb & E. Ingress 
Bell, and the builders Messrs. Longley.& Co, of Crawley, 
The cost was about 370,000/, 


CHRIST’s HOSPITAL, 


_ The boys from both Newgate Street and Hertford took 
possession of the schools in June 1902. The girls remain at 
Hertford. 

The following figures show the magnitude of the work. 
‘There were used :—2o millions of bricks, 1} millions of tiles, 
31,000 tons of sand, 5,000 tons of cement, 15,000 tons of 
beach, 5,000 tons of coke breeze, 21,000 yards of wood-block 
flooring, which was equivalent to 5 acres ; Ico,000 cubic feet 
of Bath, Portland and York stone; and the approximate 
amount of tonnage was 150,000 tons. In addition there were 
40 miles of hot-water pipes, and 98 miles of electric wires. 

A few notes which I have come across may not be 
uninteresting, relating, as they do, to the removal of various 
Statues and pictures from Newgate Street to their new home. 
With the statues this was found to be not an easy task by any 
means, considering the fact that: some weigh nearly a ton. 
‘Great skill and care had to be exercised to remove them and 
transfer them to the new school, where they are raised and 
fixed on alcoves at a great height without the least damage. 
{n order that the school should retain some of its ancient 
associations, the whole of the brickwork around the alcoves 
was transferred from the old school to the new. Another and 
important work was the cleaning and restoration of the famous 
School picture. This required a great amount of delicate 
treatment, and it has been admirably carried out by Mr. C. W. 
Carey, curator of the picture gallery at the Royal Holloway 
College, Egham, assisted by Mr. Ralph Warner, and has 
undergone quite a transformation. This picture, which. is 
hung in the dining-hall, is 90 feet in length and 15 feet high, 
and for the purpose of removing it was found necessary to cut 
the canvas in three pieces. The tablet affixed to the picture 
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spital and the Roys 
King Charles IJ, 


the foundation and endowment of this ho 
Mathematical School by His Majesty 
letters patent in 1673 and 1675.” 

With regard to the controvers 
centre figure, as to whether it w 
was Mr. Carey’s opinion that i 
said :—Verrio having been engaged some years upon the 
picture, he probably completed the middle part of it during th 
first two or three years of the dates given on the tablet 
Samuel Pepys, at whose instigation the picture was painted 
had some difficulty in getting Verrio to finish it, and said th 
sides of the huge painting were probably hurried off at ¢ 
later date by him and his assistants. This accounted for ome 
| of the work at the sides being inferior to the centre piece 
The notorious Justice Jefferies and Samuel Pepys are portrayed 
and also the founder, Edward VI.; while the lord mayor, ir 
a red robe, is drawing the king’s attention to the work of 
scholars, the head master being ina kneeling position before 
a globe, representing the world. On the right of the picture, 
behind the head master, are depicted the boys, and on the lef 
of the canvas are the girls, while the masters and professors 
are also represented, together with Verrio, whose back, how- 
ever, is only shown, as he has turned, and is, presumably, 
speaking to the attendants. The picture has a new frame of 
Oregon pine, the ceiling of the huge dining-room being of 
similar wood, ae! 

Another ancient picture of the school 
Edward VI. presenting the Chart 
London, is extremely interesting ; 


y which arose respecting th 
as Charles II. or James II, j 
t represented James I]. , 


, representing King 
er to the Lord’ Mayor of 
the lord mayor, aldermen 


Curist’s HOspirat. 


governors and masters of the school, and Bishop Ridley, 
his robes, are depicted, with the boys on one side and girls 0 
the other. This picture, reputed to be by Holbein, Mr. a. 
considers to be the work of Sir Antonio More, Holbein having | 
died before the incident depicted took place. More was a 
Dutchman, educated by a Dutch painter, and thus was pract 
cally equal to being a Flemish painter. He then went 
Italy and studied for a few years; afterwards he went to Spal 
where he became eminent. He was then sent over to Englan 
by Charles V. to paint the portrait of Queen Mary for he 
future husband Philip. More was so successful in England 
that Queen Mary appointed him court painter. He came t 
England about the year that the incident in the paint 

happened. The picture, when in the old school, was indis- 
tinguishable, owing to dirt and dust, but after undergoing 
rocess of restoration, the original colours are nol 
the figures being seen clearl 
—“ This great picture, attribute 
s the incorporation by th 


and is most interesting. 
Alderman Vaughan Morgan, the 
Architect and Contract Reporter, the Sussex Daily News, the 
Southern Weekly News, Llewelyn Jewitt, F.S.A., S. C. Ha 


States :—“This monumental picture, the work of Antonio 
Verrio, was designed and painted in 1684-90, to commemorate 


F.S.A., H. S. Vaughan and W. F. Harradence for the fore- 
going particulars. The illustration 
Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Virgoe. 
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THE CELTIC GOLD ORNAMENTS. 


N Thursday in last week the unique case Attorney- 
General v. Trustees of the British Museum began in the 
hancery Division of the High Court before Mr. Justice 
srwell. The claim was for the delivery of certain ancient 
Id Celtic ornaments, some time since found near Limavady, 
unty Derry, and now in possession of the defendants, being 
leged to be treasure trove belonging to His Majesty the King 
,yirtue of his prerogative royal and in right of his royal 
own. They consisted of (1) a hollow collar in two sections, 
ith elaborate repoussé ornament of eccentric curves, of Celtic 
orkmanship, and dating probably from one of the early 
nturies of the Christian era ; (2) a model boat with eight 
riginally nine) thwarts and a number of oars, spars, &c. ; 
) a hemispherical bowl of thin metal, with four rings at the 
iges for suspension ; (4) a solid gold torc of stout wire, with 
thinner wire twisted round it; (5) one half of a similar 
rc ; (6) a necklace formed of three plaited chains, with a 
eculiar fastening ; and (7) a thin single chain necklace of the 
ime plaiting. 

The Attorney-General, in the course of his address, said al} 
ie ornaments were found within a space of 9 inches, and 
semed to have been concealed. The land was not reclaimed 
om the sea. The question to be decided was, Were they to 
e considered as treasure trove? According to Coke :— 

Treasure trove is gold or silver in coin, plate or bullyon, 
hich hath been of ancient time hidden wheresoever it be 
yund, whereof no person can prove any property; it doth 
elong to the King, or to some lord or other by the King’s 
rant or prescription.” If the British Museum could prove 
ne title of the person who sold the articles, the Crown would 
ave no right, and a suggestion had been made that the sea 
owed over the land where the articles were found, but in some 
nexplained way they had remained after the sea had receded. 
Je need not inquire how many thousand years before the 
*hristian era the sea flowed over the ground. It was also said 
he articles were a votive offering to a heathen deity, but he 
naintained, whether that was the fact or not, it would not affect 
he question of the articles being treasure trove. The trustees 
f the British Museum contended that bya charter of James I, 
613, treasure trove in this part of Ireland where the articles 
vere found belonged to the Fishmongers’ Company, on whom 
t was conferred by the Irish Society. This defence, 
owever, was not open. ‘Treasure trove belonged to 
he class of rights known as jura regalia, and the 
ight could not pass from the Crown as suggested. 
[he charter of James I. was forfeited by a judgment of a Court 
of Chancery, but in 1662 King Charles II. gave a fresh charter 
‘o the Irish Society. It was contended for the British Museum 
authorities that the charter conferred the right to treasure trove 
ypon the Irish Society. He argued that it would not avail the 
Jefendants to set up a tit!e to the gold ornaments found at 
Limavady in a third party against the King, but they must 
aver the right in themselves. It would be most inconvenient 
that our title should be tried by third parties and not by the 
Irish Society and Fishmongers’ Company, who are not here 
making the claim 

Mr. Warmington: The trustees have an order from the 
Fishmongers’ Company to the effect that they had passed a 
resolution passing their rights in the relics to the British 
Museum authorities for the better preservation of the relics. 

The Attorney-General suggested that his lordship should 
deal with the case as it stood, and if the Fishmongers’ 
Company had any right they could proceed by petition of right, 
and if they succeeded they could hand the relics over to the 
British Museum. He understood, however, that the Fish- 
mongers’ Company did not care about the articles. 

His Lordship: Must you prove that the things were 
hidden? It would bea very difficult thing to prove. There 
might have been a landslip. Must you prove that they were 
hidden? 

The Attorney-General: Yes, my lord ; but the fact that 
they were found in the condition they were, all together in a 
few inches, indicates that they were hidden there by someone, 
and that shows that they were treasure trove. 

His Lordship: Supposing they were dropped by accident? 

The Attorney-General: I could not then contend that it 
was treasure trove; but I maintain that here the ornaments 
were placed or hidden intentionally. They were found all 
together in stiff clay 14 inches deep, and the inference is that 
they were placed there. ; 

His Lordship: If they had been found at intervals of 30 
or 50 yards you would not say they were treasure trove? 

The Attorney-General: No, my lord; in those circum- 
stances I could not maintain that they were. 

Thomas Nicholls said that in 1896 he was engaged in 
ploughing land known as the six-acre field. A man named 
Morrow, since dead, was working with him, Morrow being in 
front and witness followed after, making a deeper furrow with 
an American plough. The land was of stiff clay. Suddenly 
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the plovgh met with a hard substance, and was turned out of 
its line. He examined the plough and found something 
fastened on it. He looked and found the gold ornaments 
produced, They occupied a space of 9 inches. The spot was 
15 yards from the hedge. He took them in and had them 
washed by Mrs. Nicholls, subsequently handing them over to 
Mr. Gibson, the farmer. The ornaments were about 16 inches 
below the surface. 

Cross-examined: The occasion when he found the orna- 


ments was the first time he had worked in the field. In 
ploughing he occasionally turned up shells. They were the 
same sort of shells as those found on the shore. When he 


examined the ground where the ornaments were found he had 
not to dig for them. They were on the surface at the bottom 
of the furrow. They were bright just as they were now, but 
not the same shape. The boat was more like the bowl than 
its appearance presented now. 

Mr. H. Myers, surveyor, stated that the last witness pointed 
out to him where the ornaments were found, which was marked 
on a map. 

Mr. Justice Farwell: What am I to assume as to the age 
of the articles? 

The Attorney-General: It is common ground that they are 
very old. 

Mr. Warmington, in opening the case for the defence, said 
that the Attorney-General had taken his authorities from what 
in another place might be called a high Tory source. But there 
was another high Tory authority, whose views on treasure trove 
were a little different. He would not argue the point now, but 
merely indicate what Blackstone laid down, as set out in 
Stephen’s Commentaries, 3rd Edw., vol. ii., bk. iv., part I, 
p. 530. On the evidence, their case was that this was not a 
case of abandonment at all, but a case of a votive offering made 
toa deity. In comparatively recent times there had been an 
upheaval of land formerly covered with water in this and other 
localities, and it was a well-known custom of the ancients to 
place votive offerings in the water to propitiate the water 
deities. They contended that these articles were so placed in 
the water and that the spot where they rested afterwards 
became dry land. This contention would involve evidence 
from geologists and from persons who had made a study of 
votive offerings. The period to which he alluded might be 
roughly put as extending from the third century B.C. to the first 
century A.D. 

Mr. J. L. Myres, student and tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and lecturer in Classical archzeology in the University, was 
then called and a question was put to him as to the general 
characteristics of a votive offering. 

The Attorney-General objected to the evidence. 

Mr. Justice Farwell: I am unwilling to shut out evidence, 
but I cannot have a lecture on votive offerings. This is not 
pleaded. However, I will hear the evidence de dene esse, but 
will take a note of the objection. 

Mr. Myres said that in general a votive offering was some 
offering given by somebody to a deity either to secure a future 
advantage or as thank-offering for an advantage already 
received, As to offerings to water deities, if the deity had a 
recognised place on land where he might be easily approached 
the offering was placed there. If not, it was placed in the 
water. Offerings were sometimes wrapped up. In some cases 
they were disfigured before being put in the water in order to 
liberate the supposed soul of the offering. The same thing was. 
still done in the Malay Peninsula. He had read of cases of 
offerings which had been placed in water being recovered, but 
he had not himself come across such a case. 

The witness was then examined as to specific instances of 
offerings made to water deities. He gave instances from 
Greek literature. Pausanias, book 8, ch. vii. mentioned 
horses being thrown into the sea as an offering, and Herodotus. 
related how Xerxes threw a gold cup and a sword into the 
Hellespont. Tacitus, in “Germania,” ch. 40, spoke of slaves 
being drowned in pools. There were other instances in Frazer’s. 
“Golden Bough” and in Hartland’s “ Legend of Perseus,” 
among the latter being the case of a well in Roscommon into 
which offerings were thrown. In Denmark offerings had been 
discovered in lakes which had gradually been filled up. The 
model of a boat had been found in what was once a branch of 
the Humber. 

Mr. Justice Farwell : What you have to show, I think, is. 
that within any ‘reasonable period in this district of Ireland 
there was a water deity to whom it was customary to make 
votive offerings. I shall have to hear what the Attorney- 
General has to say on all this evidence. As at present advised 
the evidence, though interesting, does not help me very much. 

After the witness had been briefly cross-examined by the 
Attorney-General, the Court adjourned. 

On the second day Mr. Warmington read the depositions. 
of Mr. Arthur Evans, keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, who had the objects in question at his own house for 
some time in order to study them, and who communicated a 
paper on the subject in 1897 to the Society of Antiquaries, 
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which was embodied in the present depositions. Mr. Evans 
arrived at the conclusion that the articles constituted a votive 
offering. He thought that the chains were of foreign work, the 
collar of Celtic work contemporary with the chains, and that 
the boat was made expressly for a votive purpose. He could 
not imagine that any one could have the idea that the articles 
formed part of the treasure of a monastery, and considered as 
far-fetched and improbable the suggestion that they might have 
been stolen and hidden bya robber. Nor did he think that 
they had been collected as works of art and hidden for security 
in comparatively recent times. It would be a curious 
coincidence that so many contemporary things should have 
been placed together by a person who had not our present 
knowledge of the subject. He did not look on the boat or the 
bowl as works of art. 

Mr. McCausland’ Stewart, harbour engineer, Londonderry, 
said that the place where the articles were discovered was 
about 43 feet above ordinary high-water on Lough Foyle. There 
was a specially high tide in February of this year, which 
washed over the embankment of the Lough, and the level of 
the water must then have been higher than the spot where the 
articles were found. 

Professor Edward Hull, F.R.S, said that he was formerly 
director of the Geological Survey of Ireland. The spot where 
the articles were found was part of what was known to geologists 
as a raised beach. The raised beach extended all along the 
north coast of Ireland and down the east coast as far as 
Wicklow. In the north it was about 15 feet high, but towards 
the south its height was only about 4 feet. Its general 
character was that it was a nearly flat terrace of varying width, 
with the old coast line on the inland side and a slope down to 
the sea on the other side. A similar formation was found in 
Scotland, but there the height was generally greater— 
about 25 feet. The Carse of Gowrie was an example. 
In the raised beach in the north of Ireland were found 
not only shells of the present period, but flint arrow- 
heads and other articles made of flint. In Scotland 
there was stronger evidence of the date of formation. 
There had been found skeletons of whales and canoes, some 
hollowed out of single trunks, but others clinker-built of sawn 
planks with holes for rivetting. Iron anchors and boat-hooks 
had also been found in the raised beach in Scotland. The 
raised beaches in Ireland and Scotland were a simultaneous 
formation in his opinion, The iron implements were important 
in fixing the date. He should say that the beaches began to 
be formed about the fourth century A.D. His opinion was 
founded upon all the sources of information available, In his 
opinion, the articles were deposited in the sea as votive 
offerings and were found on the upper surface of the raised 
beach. The soil above them was not marine, but had accumu- 
lated after the raising of the beach. The inference to him as 
a geologist was that the articles were Originally under the 
water and were raised about the fourth century A.D, 

Cross-examined : It was impossible to say how much the 
beach would rise in a century; it might be 20 feet, or less than 
I foot, 

By the Judge: 
taneous, 

Cross-examination continued: He could not say when the 
articles came to thetop. It might have taken 100 or 200 years 
for the beach on Lough Foyle to form. 

The Solicitor-General : Have you anything as quick as that 
in any other country in the world ? 

Witness : It was the case that he said in his own book that 
the beach was formed since the Occupation of the island by 
prehistoric tribes, It was a disputed question when the sea 
retired from these raised beaches. The flint implements 
dated from the Celtic era, which might be from the second 
century B.C. to the second century A.D. He could not say how 
long it would take to form the 16 inches of clay soil on the 
surface, 

Mr. Wallace, an employé of Mr. 
jeweller, said that Mr. Day brought the 
repaired in April 1896. The collar was 
was crumpled up like a bit of paper, 
what it was until it was restored to 
bowl was in even a worse condition. 
in all the articles, 

Cross-examined : There was no mutilation, 

This closed the evidence for the defence. ° 

The Attorney-General then obtained leave to call rebutting 
evidence. 

Dr. Munro, a vice-president of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, said that he knew of no votive offering of this kind 
either in Scotland or Ireland. He regarded the theory put 
forward as very improbable. He believed that the collar 
belonged to the pre-Christian era in Ireland. He had studied 
the question of raised beaches, and believed they were formed 
some time before the Christian era and after the appearance of 
man. It was impossible to fix the date more nearly, 

Mr. George Coffey, keeper of antiquities in the National 


The movement of the beach was simul- 


Johnston, a Dublin 
articles to him to be 
flattened. The boat 
and witness did not know 
its original shape. The 
There was reddish sand 
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Museum in Dublin, said that he did not think the articles [ 
votive offerings; more probably they had been concealed. | 
Mr. Justice Farwell: What I should like to have | 
evidence of the existence of a water deity in the north , 
Ireland to whom votive offerings were made. py: 
Mr. L. Horton Smith, as amdcus curtaé, referred the Cau 
to Brash’s “Ogham Inscribed Monuments of the Gaedhil 
Deze: \ a 
Mr. Coffey said some of the objects were damaged andi 
not, so that if they were delivered to the god mutilated th; 
would be an insult to the god, and, conversely, if a mutilate 
ornament were offered when it ought not to be mutilatec 
The strong ornaments were broken and the slender ones, suc! 
as the bowl and boat, were crumpled up. These. supporte; 
the theory that they were hidden, and not intentional) 
abandoned. \ 
Cross-examined : Pagan tribes undoubtedly did offer votiy, 
gifts to the gods. He accepted the view that there were Pagar 
deities in Ireland. He could not, however, accept the state. 
ment that votive offerings were made in Ireland until they 
found them there » 

Mr. Warmington : How many finds would you require to 
satisfy your archeological mind ? 

Mr. Coffey: Ten or fifty. But it is not numbers that are 
to be regarded, but the consistency of the evidence. The 
whole question of votive offerings is obscure, and we are 
gradually opening it up. There are many finds in Scandinavia, 
but even here archzologists of the first rank disagree as to the 
nature of the finds. 

Continuing, the witness said the work of the ornaments 
was Late Celtic. There was nothing on the bowl or boat to 
indicate age. The wearing of a torc by Irish chiefs was men- 
tioned in the early legends. Archeologists regarded legends 
as evidence of something. Si 

Mr. Robert Cochrane, superintendent of the National 
Monuments, Ireland, said he knew of no pre-Christian votive 
offerings in Ireland. He had never met with any reference to 
an Irish sea-god. A collection of gold ornaments found in 
county Clare in 1854 was accepted as concealed treasure. The 
Tara brooch found near the seashore at Drogheda and all such 
gold finds in Ireland had been regarded as of Christian origin, He 
knew of the theory with regard to the mutilation of these 
votive offerings, and he saw no evidence of mutilation in the 
Celtic gold ornaments found at Limavady more than might be. 
accounted for by the impact of the plough. ‘There were shrines 
in Ireland containing articles of much value, and there was no 
evidence of a shrine near this place. He thought the collar 
might date from any time up to the fifth century. 

Cross-examined: As no votive offerings had been found in 
Ireland, this lent support to the view that there were no votive 
offerings there. as 

Mr. R. L. Praeger, Bachelor of Engineering and a member 
of the Royal Irish Academy, was next called. He said he had 
made a hobby of the geology of the north of Ireland and the 
raised beaches to be found there. He knew where the gold 
ornaments were found. Within a mile of the spot where the 
ornaments were he found that clay of the same kind as that at 
the spot was 25 feet deep. He thought the raised beach was” 
in existence considerably before the Christian era. He thought 
the peat lands must have been in the stone age. a 

Cross-examined: Where he made his investigation was 
reclaimed land, and it was also part of the raised beach. + 

Mr. E. H. P. Coles, Professor of Geology, Ireland, said 
he thought there was evidence to support the view that the 
raising of the beach was of pre-Christian date. it) 

Mr. Warmington, arguing from the definition of treasure 
trove in “ Chitty on Prerogative,” p. 152, submitted that there 
had been no evidence of actual deposit. The evidence had 
merely been of the finding of the articles some 18 inches below — 
the surface and in a comparatively narrow compass. The 
Crown contended that mere finding in these circumstances was _ 
sufficient evidence that these articles constituted treasure trove, — 
Articles might find their way into the ground by various — 
methods, and the question was, Must the Court infer that — 
these articles were intentionally hidden? Articles must be — 
hidden for the benefit of the depositor in order to constitute — 
treasure trove. There was nothing in the evidence to showa 
definite intention of hiding. [Mr. Justice Farwell: If that is — 
carried too far I do not see how the Crown could ever succeed.] _ 
The presence of the boat, which was not a common form of 
ornament, was strong presumption of a votive offering. The 
pressing together of the sides of the boat and the bowl could — 
not be attributed to the action of 
intentional. iy 
from a shrine and concealed, there was no- evidence of any — 


articles before their purchase by the museum, He discussed 
the authorities relied upon by the Attorney-General when 
opposing the contention that under the charters pleaded the 


- 
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ight to treasure trove had passed to the Fishmongers’ Com- . 


yany. He would deal only with the grant to the Irish Society, 
or if that grant did not include the right to treasure trove, it 
yas clear that the Irish Society could not grant the right to the 
7ishmongers’ Company. In the first place, the grant by the 
Srown to the Irish Society would naturally include more than 
yould be granted to a mere individual. The Irish Society was 
o plant and to have control of a very large tract of country. 
In the second place, he contended that the word “franchises” 
n the charter would pass the right to treasure trove. If it did 
not, it was a word of mere surplusage. What franchise could 
che Crown grant except a Royal franchise ? Franchise was 
what the subject received, royalty was what the Crown granted, 
and when the Crown granted franchises, they could only be 
royalties. When the wide extent of the grant to the Irish 
Society was considered, the only reasonable construction was 
that the intention was to free the land granted from the 
exercise by the Crown of all Royal prerogatives. 

Mr. Haldane, KC., said the theory put forward by the 
defendants that the ornaments were votive offerings was quite 
plausible. It appeared to be the custom in pre-Christian 
times for the person making a voyage of peril to propitiate the 
deity of the sea by making some offering. This took place in 
all parts of the pagan world. The ornaments might have been 
deposited by some person sailing on the Irish seas, and in 
course of time, when the bed of the sea began to elevate, they 
came to the top. From the battered condition of the articles, 
the theory that the person who made the offering desired to 
allow the soul of the ornaments to escape to the deity was not 
improbable. A man who desired to conceal the treasure would 
have dug much deeper than 18 inches. 

Mr. Justice Farwell: But a man making a votive offering 
would not conceal part of one ornament in another, as in this 
case. He would naturally want to make as good a show as 
possible and spread them out before the deity. 

The Attorney-General argued that the unmistakable con- 
clusion to be drawn from the concealment of the chain inside 
the gold collar was that the ornaments were concealed treasure. 
The Court was gravely told that in these pre-Christian periods 
there was a sea god, and that it was the habit of the people to 
throw things to him into the water. Further, it was contended 
that when the bottom of the sea became elevated and the water 
retreated these ornaments were exposed to view on the sea- 
shore for 3co years. Life and property in Ireland, even at that 
period, were never very secure, but still these gold articles 
remained untouched, although in full view of everybody. 
With regard to the practice of making votive offerings, no 
such recorded case as the present had ever been known in 
Ireland. He asked his lordship to treat these speculative 
hypotheses with all the respect they deserved, The obvious 
inference was that the articles were hidden treasure, probably 
on the part of some robber who feared being robbed by others, 
or the keeper of a shrine, who hid them from the Norsemen, 
who were very active in those parts, and made a famous raid 
up Lough Foyle in the year 850. 

Judgment was reserved. 


ARCHAOLOGY IN THE SOUTH 
TYNE VALLEY. 

A PARTY of members of the Architectural and Archzo- 
j logical Society of Durham and Northumberland visited 
last week some interesting places in the valley of the South 
Tyne. Beltingham Church was described by Mr. C. C. 
Hodges. Twenty years, he said, had passed since the Society 
previously met there. A restoration scheme was then con- 
templated, and the work proposed was of such a character that 
they felt it their duty to enter a protest. The latter unfor- 
tunately, in the opinion of archeologists and antiquarians, had 
no effect. Everything ancient was practically swept away. In 
the unrestored church were two very large pews resembling 
_ somewhat an old-fashioned four-polled bed; also a three-decked 

pulpit. These were destroyed, together with stone memorials 
of the departed, which in all probability were broken up and 
used to form the concrete of which the floor is now composed. 
One of these stones was of exceptional historic value, being the 
oldest memorial extant of the Ridley family. The name 
§nscribed was that of Nicholas Ridley, who died about the year 
1550. Beltingham Church was built a few years prior to the 
Reformation, and was an interesting specimen of Late Per- 
pendicular work. It was not however, as often stated, the only 
church of that type in Northumberland. There were two 
Alnwick was Perpendicular from end to end. 

Canon Greenwell differed from Mr. Hodges in regard to 
the state of the church. The building, he asserted, was much 
‘better now than it was when he last saw it. It was then ina 
deplorable condition. The three-decked pulpit was an_in- 
teresting object, but there was nothing special about it. They 
sometimes, he thought, carried their views with regard to the 
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alteration of churches a little too far. He condemned, how- 
ever, the destruction of old monumental inscriptions and other 
antiquarian relics. 

Willimoteswick Castle was next visited. It was the chief 
seat of the ancient family of Ridley, one of the most illustrious 
members of which was, as Canon Greenwell reminded the 
visitors, Bishop Ridley the Martyr. Here, it is recorded, that 
famous man was born. Commenting upon claims put forward 
by different individuals of the present day that they were 
descendants of the old family, Canon Greenwell said he doubted 
very much whether any of them could prove their right to the 
distinction. He would leave the several branches to fight it 
out among themselves. Passing from the family itself, Canon 
Greenwell spoke of pele towers generally and of this one in 
particular, describing their uses in the days of Border raids and 
warfare. Mr. Hodges added a few details of the structure, 
which he characterised as one of the most interesting. The 
two towers, he said, were simply the ends of a long basil house 
similar to those at Doddington and Longhirst. 

The next place of call, according to the original arrange- 
ments, was Haltwhistle, but no stay was made there, it having 
been decided to reach to Featherstone Castle, some four or 
five miles further up the valley of the South Tyne. Beilister 
Castle, which it had also been intended to inspect, was merely 
viewed from the roadway. Nothing was more admired than 
the extensive parks which surrounded Featherstone Castle, the 
old home of the Featherstonehaughs. The building itself has 
many attractions, especially for the archzeologist. Altogether 
there was ample material at hand for a delightful hour or more, 
but time forbade. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 
()* Friday last a meeting of the general committee of the 
Liverpool Cathedral was held at the Church House. 

Mr. R. A. Hampson read the report of the executive coni- 
mittee, which stated that competitive designs were sent in by 
the five selected competitive architects—Messrs. Austin & 
Paley, Mr. C. A. Nicholson, Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, Mr. Malcolm 
Stark and Mr. W. J. Tapper—on April 30, and the advisers, 
Mr. Bodley, RA, and Mr. Norman Shaw, RA, after careful 
consideration, reported to the executive committee that the 
designs sent in “gave evidence of the great care and pains the 
competitors had bestowed upon their work and the admirable 
response they had made to the invitation of the committee.” 
In concluding their report the advisory architects said :— 
“ What we had to find was not the best or the most beautiful 
drawings, but the best idea and the finest conception. Many of 
the drawings are attractive, but we had to look much further than 
that—-we had to look to the real effect of the building rising to 
its final completion, at the dimensions and proportions of 
the different parts, such as piers and arches of the great 
nave; we had to look at the practical and feasible aspect of the 
designs; we had to look fora sufficiently original conception; 
we had to look for a fine and noble proportion, combined with 
an evident knowledge of detail, and, lastly, we had to look for 
that power, combined with beauty, that makes a great and 
noble building.” In Mr. Gilbert Scott’s set of drawings these 
qualities were pre-eminently shown. The executive committee 
had approved of the selection made by their advisers, and they 
had appointed Mr. Bodley, R.A., and Mr. G. Gilbert Scott the 
joint architects for the new cathedral, thus securing the 
experience of the greatest modern exponent of Gothic archi- 
tecture and the brilliant talent of Mr. Scott, so conspicuously 
displayed in his drawings. The building committee had 
instructed their architects to prepare the plans for the new 
cathedral with such modifications as they might think desirable. 
Also to provide a morning chapel to seat 300, a chapter-house 
and more commodious vestries. They had also been requested 
to submit plans for the foundations for the chancel by October I 
next, which the committee trusted might enable them to 
arrange to have the foundation-stone laid during the spring of 
next year. The principal dimensions of the cathedral taken 
from Mr. Scott’s drawings were as follow:—Total length over 
all, 450 feet; total length of nave, 224 feet; total width of nave 
between the piers, 50 feet ; total length across transepts, 
198 feet; total height of nave vaulting, 116 feet; total width of 
north facade, 196 feet; total height of towers, 260 feet. 

Lord Derby, in moving the adoption of the report, said it 
was now becoming a pleasure to look back to the times of 
difficulty and doubt which necessarily surrounded their earlier 
movements. Even last year many great questions were 
unsolved, and though by that time they had become pretty well 
established, the future was not so bright as at present, and he 
thought they met that day under circumstances which should 
encourage them all. One or two details had been given him 
from a source competent to speak with authority, and which 
showed that the designs were admirable in every way. The 
leading characteristics would be a building of much breadth, 
effect and dignity. It was proposed to build with local red 
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sandstone, which gave a pleasant warmth and colour. He 
trusted the work would be worthy of the efforts of those who 
had taken part in it, and that many in that room would see 
the building well on the path of progress. He thought they 
ought not to omit to express their thanks to the assessors who 
had taken such great pains in the matter. Their examination 
and analysis of the different designs must have entailed a great 
amount of labour of the most difficult and conscientious 
character. As far as they could see those gentlemen had given 
clear and straightforward advice, and he thought they ought to 
express their thanks for their kind assistance, 

Bishop Chavasse, in seconding, said the resolution was one 
of the utmost gravity. It formed the second great step in the 
work to which they had put their hand—the building of a 
cathedral for that great city. The first step—selecting a site— 
was one of great difficulty and momentousness, but he ventured 
to think the selection of the design was no less difficult and 
equally momentous. It meant selecting a design for a building 
which in years to come would probably be the chief architec- 
tural feature of Liverpool. It meant providing for the Church 
of England a holy and beautiful house, in which her children 
for many generations would gather and worship God. It 
meant a building on one of the highest and most picturesque 
sites in the city, an edifice which would be seen by every ship 
that left the Mersey and by every ship that entered it, and 
which would be a landmark for many miles on the Cheshire 
side of the river. The committee, he thought he might say, 
were guided in their selection by three great principles. First, 
it was their object to select a design worthy of the city of 
Liverpool; secondly, to build a house of prayer which would 
help to devotion; and, thirdly, that the cathedral should be 
suitable for modern needs—a cathedral in which a large 
number could worship God congregationally, and in which a 
large number should hear and see the preacher. He believed 
the nave and choir would be as large as that at Westminster, 
and there would be seating accommodation for as large a con- 
gregation to see and hear the preacher as at St. Paul’s itself. 
In selecting a design to meet the needs of the present day and 
of generations to come, the committee had done the best thing 
they could. 

The Rev. Dr. Porter asked if this was the best plan, and 
whether they could not hark back to Sir William Emerson’s 
design of sixteen years ago. 

Sir William Forwood replied that the plan of Sir William 
Emerson was for the site of St. John’s Church. It was a 
Classical design, which the committee thought would be wholly 
unsuitable for the site now selected, which was considered 
much more adaptable than St. John’s site. 

Rev. A. H. Rhodes asked the utmost limit of a congrega- 
tion that would be able both to see and hear. 

Sir William Forwood said that the figures given showed 
that the number of persons who could see and hear would be 
3,002, but the number who could be accommodated for a 
ceremonial purpose would be much in excess of that, 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Arthur Earle moved and the Hon. A, Stanley, MPs 
seconded a vote of thanks to the advisory architects, which 
was accorded, 


—— ————————————— 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


¢)3 Saturday, July 4, the Chancellor (the Right Hon. J. 

Chamberlain, M.P ) will confer degrees upon candidates 
for graduation. The Chancellor will on this occasion be 
attended by a mace-bearer, a specially fine mace having just 
been presented to the University by Mrs. C. G. Beale, wife of 
the vice-chancellor, The mace, a large and impressive work 
of art, was designed by Mr. Philip Webb, architect, and 
executed by Messrs, Haseler & Co., under the guidance (at 
Mr Webb’s particular request) of Mr. R. Catterson Smith, late 
headmaster of the Jewellers’ School of Art in Birmingham, and 
now headmaster of the Municipal School of Art, who has put 
some of his own handiwork into it. The execution of the mace, 
Says the Birmingham Post, has taken a long time and much 
thought ; and the donor, in a letter to the Chancellor, “hopes 
that it may be thought worthy to be handed down through 
successive generations as a specimen of good workmanship 
made in our city.’ The Chancellor expresses the opinion 
that “the mace so generously presented to the University 
by Mrs. Beale is a beautiful work of art worthy of the 
University, and most cred:table to its designer and to the 
craftsmen engaged on it.” The mace, measuring 4 feet 6 
inches in length, is substantially wrought in silver, embellished 
with enamelling and pale parcel gilding. The stem is sexa- 
gonal, witha spiral band running round it in relief, At points 
where this band traverses the front of the stem diamond- 
shaped medallions are formed enclosing the following emblems 
in low relief and gilded—a bee, representing industry ; a sun, 
representing motive power; the letter B, standing for Birming- 
ham ; the moon and Stars, representing time; and the letter 
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W, standing for Warwickshire. These are repeated along th 
stem. At the butt end is a steel point intended to give a hol 
upon the floor, and towards the top are two handles something 
like the guards of a sword haft, by which the mace is to be 
held erect during important ceremonies. Above the handle 
and the boss is an inverted pallium, slightly domed and en. 
closed in a hexagonal engrailed frame or border. Upon the 
pallium is an effective blazon in enamels of the coat of arms of 
the University. The points of the frame form trefoils filled 
with translucent enamel, while a fine ruby at the top adds to 
the richness of effect. The reverse side of this portion oj 
the work bears the inscription in raised decorative letter. 
ing, “The University of Birmingham, founded in the year of 
our Lord, 1900.” An elaborately wrought border has for 
its salient features conventional roses in high relief, and a 
repoussé and chased wreath of thistle. The rear side of the 
mace has a projection forming a support when the emblem is 
laid upon a table, and which also serves as a shoulder rest 
when the mace is being carried. It may be mentioned that 
Dr. William Wright, lecturer in anatomy, has been appoint 
mace bearer. After the mace has been used on the occasion 
of the next congregation, the Chancellor suggests that it 
should be exhibited to the people of Birmingham for a short 
time in the Art Gallery, and that an account of the symbolism of 
its design, inscribed on parchment, shall be kept as a per- 
manent record in the archives of the University. 


The gift of the mace was reported at a meeting of the 


University counci! on Wednesday in a letter from the Chan- 
cellor to the Principal, when the following resolution was 
passed :—“ That the hearty thanks of the Council be conveyed 
to Mrs. Beale for her most Opportune presentation to the 
University, through the Chancellor, of an exceptionally hand. 
some mace. 
which she has bestowed upon it, and to congratulate her on the 
artistic merit of the design 2nd execution, and they request 
that she will allow the circumstance that it has been presented 


by the wife of the first vice-chancellor to be engraved on some 


suitable place upon its surface.” 


THE CITY OF SALONA. 
a zee buried city of Salona, where Diocletian was born, is. 
four miles from Spalato, where in AD. 313 he died. It 
was established as a Roman colony in the first century before 


They wish to thank her for the care and thought 


the Christian era, and must have been a very large city, for 


traces of the walls are distinguishable for miles (writes a corre- 
spondent of the Zzmes of ‘ndia). Its greatest diameter is 
along the line of the Castelli bay, but it stretches up the gentle 


acclivities at the foot of the first range of the Dinarics that — 


separate Dalmatia from Bosnia and Herzegovina. Before the 
recession of the sea it had a good port and a fine situation, for 
it borders the southern end of one of the most beautiful tracts 
in Dalmatia, the Riviera delle Sette Castella. 

must have been a source of envy to the incessant 
marauders who fell upon this coast. 
destroyed by Goths and Croats in 639. 
and winds and desolating dust. 
of its grave where it has been partly protected but entirely 


forgotten under 8 to Io feet of mould. These excavations 
began in 1847, 


co-operation are devoted 
treasures of deep and pathetic interest to the Christian world 
can be laid bare close at hand at very little cost. 

over Salona can be conquered with the spade, 


Diocletian persecution, no Christian traveller could possibly 
pass it by. To move among these tombs, to touch the dust 
and reverently tread the mosaics of these old basilicas just 
unearthed from the fields that, half desolated, have protected 
them, is like one’s first 
be a Christian, is not to be envied who has not felt the tide of 
emotion surge within him at sucha moment. Salona gave to 
the Church one of the greatest persecutors ; but Diocletian 


disappeared, leaving the victory to the martyrs whose blood _ 
The episcopal — 
of the ceme- 
Many of the little 
cubes in the mosaic of the apse have parted from the — 


and dust make these sanctuaries holy. 
basilica, on a lower terrace than the basilica 
tery, is almost entirely uncovered. 


mortar, and something should be done at once to fix and 
protect them from our insuppressible and contemporary Goth. 


The pediments of the sixteen columns of the nave are in their 
The design is perfect. 


place, but the shafts are in fragments. 


It is curious to note the portion of the edifice annexed to the 


church, but outside it, which was set apart for catechumens — 


and for Christians undergoing the canonical penances, The 


Its opulence — 
procession of 
It was raided by Odoacer — 
in the fifth and by Totila in the sixth century, and was finally — 
From the date — 
of its abandonment it has been left at the mercy of rain 
It has to be dug up out 7 


and they have continued since with the slow- : 
ness and interruptions so characteristic of dear drowsy Austria, — 
It is hard to understand why so much money and international — 
to Babylonia when archzeological — 


Pate 


For the soil — 
If it had — 

nothing but its Christian antiquities to show, its tombs of the 

saints whose names are treasured in the martyrology of the — 


visit to the Catacombs. That man, ifhe — 
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church covers the site ofa former Roman villa, for under a 
portion of the foundations is visible a handsome mosaic floor 
delineating one of the muses, The name of the muse— 
Ter psichore, if I remember rightly—is embedded in the plan of 
the picture. But the basilica of the cemetery of Monastirine 
on the upper ground is the one to which visitors mostly flock. 
Underneath and buried in its walls and all round the plateau 
are the graves and sarcophagi of the Christian dead. These 
sarcophagi have the massiveness of monoliths. The tops, 
sloped like a double roof, have the corners finished in curved 
pyramidal segments. Great force must have been employed 
to scatter such dead weights of limestone in reckless disorder 
over the ground, The entire floor of the basilica is covered 
with sarcophagi, all desecrated, and underneath the church are 
family vaults into which you can look. The monogram of 
Christ is everywhere. The evidence goes to show that the 
Catholics of the time had men of wealth among them. 


THE LATE JOHN JONES BATEMAN. 
E announce with regret, says the Birmingham Daily 
/ Post, the death of Mr. John Jones Bateman, which 
occurred on the 13th inst. at his residence, Hawkesford, Four 
Oaks, Sutton Coldfield. The deceased, who had attained the 
advanced age of eighty-five, was seized with a chill last Easter, 
and complications ensued which ultimately caused his death. 
He was the senior member of the. old-established firm of 
Messrs. Bateman & Bateman, architects, of 83 Edmund Street. 
He was a Birmingham citizen by birth, and received his train- 
ing as an architect in the office of his father, Mr. Joseph 
Bateman, who established the practice: as far back as the 
eighteenth century. The deceased gentleman, who took an 
active part in the business until Easter last, could remember 
how in the early days of his professional career he was once 
employed in assisting to do certain work that had been 
occasioned by the damage wrought by the mob in Birmingham 
at the time of the Chartist agitation. Mr. Bateman was the 
first president of the Architectural Association, in the forma- 
tion of which he was prominently identified, and many of the 
buildings in Birmingham and the district were erected to his 
designs. The Birmingham Workhouse, Queen’s College, the 
Church of the Messiah, Broad Street ; St. Cuthbert’s Church, 
Winson Green; The Quadrant, Hyams, New Street; the 
branch libraries in Gosta Green and Deritend ; the Birming- 
ham Fish Market, the Dudley Free Library, School of Art 
and Art Gallery ; the Hockley and Balsall Heath dispensaries, 
and the picturesque building erected in Broad Street for the 
Birmingham District and Counties Bank may be mentioned 
as examples. Many of the larger residences in the district 
were also erected to the designs of Mr. Bateman, who it may 
be added was frequently engaged in arbitration and compensa- 
tion cases between the railway companies and property owners. 
The last work that engaged his attention in a consultative way 
was the successful competition design for the town hall, High 
Wycombe, Bucks, 


THE RUSKIN MUSEUM, SHEFFIELD. 
ee report for the year ending March 25, 1903, states that 

the museum committee have pleasure in placing on 
record a largely increased attendance of visitors at the museum. 
The museum was open on 313 days during the official year, 
and the total number of visitors was 58,325, as against 40,580 
the year before, an increase of 17,745. The Sunday attendance 
has been considerably better also, numbering 11,095, compared 
with 8,996, whilst the total for week-days was 47,230, against 
31,584. The averages are as follows:—General daily average, 
186; increase, 55; weekly, 1,121; increase, 341; Sunday, 213; 
increase, 40; week-day, 143; increase, 21. The largest number 
on any Sunday was 451, against 395; the greatest on any 
week-day, Whit Monday, 1,609, against 1,310 on the same day 
of the previous year. The Whit Monday attendance was the 
- fargest for any single day during the past six years. The least 
numbers were:—On any Sunday 47; against 39; and week-day 
17, against 20, respectively, compared with last year’s figures. 
The figures for the library and print department are being well 
maintained. The number of visitors who made application for 
perusal and study of the works were as follows:—The total for 
the year was 652, against 668, and the number of works 
perused 863, against 879. The museum handbook has sold 
fairly well during the past year, 583 copies being sold, com- 
pared with 725. This is a decrease of 142, but many visitors 
now bring their copies with them. The average sale of hand- 
books during the previous three years was 587, so that the 
number sold last year is still well up to the average. © 


The King has honoured Mr. Charles Davis, of 147 New 
Bond Street, with the appointment of art expert to His 
Majesty. 


Yours faithfully, 


Royal institute of British Architects. 


S1R,—On Monday next will take place the sixteenth general 
meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects tor this 
session, when the gold medal will be presented. On Tuesday 
occurs the annual dinner, and on Wednesday a meeting of the 
presidents of the eighteen allied societies by invitation of the 
President of the Institute. These facts have suggested to me 


the establishment of an annual R.I.B.A. week (in London and 


elsewhere as might be determined) as is the custom obtaining 
with other institutions. A special week of this nature could be 
made a distinct benefit and attraction to members of the 
Institute, Promoters of special exhibitions dealing with matters 
connected with architecture and the kindred arts would quickly 
find it to their interests to make their displays coincide as to 
time and place with such an event. No doubt further pro- 
posals may accrue, but for the nonce a rough programme sug- 
gests itself to my mind. 

Monday.—¥Exhibition of prize drawings ; visits to exhibitions 
and displays of handicraft, materials, &c.; general meeting 5 
presentation of gold medal. 

Tuesdav.—Visits to buildings completed or in course of 
erection ; president’s at home. 

Wednesday.—Meeting of presidents of allied societies with 


president of the Institute; special papers and discussions ; 


annual dinner. 
Thursday and Friday.—Excursions to places of interest.— 
BUTLER WILSON, 
President, Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural . 
Society. 


International Congress of Hygiene at Brussels. 

S1r,—May I ask you to allow me a little space in your 
valuable paper to draw the attention of your readers to this. 
Congress, which—as far as I can make out—does not appear to 
have received that notice which, in my judgment, it deserves. 

The Congress has been fixed somewhat earlier than usual 
(September 2 to 8, 1903), so as to be more convenient as 
regards the time of general holidays, and it is to be hoped that 
when making the necessary arrangements for this purpose all 
interested in sanitary matters will make a point of including 
the Congress within their circle of holiday travels. 

The general secretary of the Congress is Professor Dr. 
Putzeys, of 1 Rue Forguer, Liége, Belgium, and the secretary 
of the English committee is Dr. P. F. Moline, of 42 Walton 
Street, Chelsea, S.W., who will, no doubt, be pleased to supply 
all desired information, but for the convenience of your readers 
I may be allowed to give a few particulars from the programme. 

The Congress is divided into seven sections, as follows :— 

The first section deals with bacteriology, the second with 
alimentary matters, the third with building and engineering 
matters, the fourth with industries and professions, the fifth 
with traffic, the sixth with administrative matters, and the 
seventh with colonial matters. 

In all these sections various subjects have been selected 
with a view to elucidating thereon the latest views, and gentle- 
men have been asked to speak thereon who are known to be 
experts. In addition to this, so far as time will permit, other 
subjects may be brought forward for discussion after they have 
received the sanction of the executive committee. 

It would be quite impossible for me to give here all the 
names of the readers of the various papers or their subjects, 
but amongst the readers of papers in the first section I may 
mention such names as Bordet, Denys, Gruber, Pfeiffer, 
Wassermann, Ehrlich, Roux, Loeffler, Malvoz, Netter and many 
others, names which speak for themselves and are a guarantee 
that the subjects to be discussed will be fully and well treated, 
and that the latest researches and developments will not be 
omitted from the discussion. 

The third section, which deals with the work of the archi- 
tect and engineer, will discuss the following subjects, viz. :— 

The first set of papers will be on the bacterial purification 
of sewage and trade wastes, and the names of the authors are 
G. F. Fowler, Launay, Pagliani, Rideal, Rolants. 

The second subject to be discussed deals with the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the combined and separate systems 
of sewerage, and here the following gentlemen have promised 
to contribute papers :— Buesing, Imbeaux, E, Putzeys and 
Spataro. It is hardly necessary to point out that the authors 
in most cases occupy different standpoints, so that the vos and 
cons of the various subjects may be fully discussed. 

The third question to be submitted deals with the sanitary 
precautions to be adopted in case of underground water supplies 
taken from limestone formations, and on this the following 


| gentlemen will speak:—Gravelius, J. A. Howe, of H.M. 
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Geological Survey; Janet, Martel, Nicolis, Schardt, Broeck, 
and H. B. Woodward, F.RS, assistant director of H.M. 
Geological Survey. i : 

On the fourth subject of street hygiene, which embraces 
the whole subject of scavenging of towns and the destruction 
of the refuse by fire, the chairman of the international com- 
mittee of street hygiene has promised to contribute a paper, to 
which will be attached the reports from the various members 
of the committee dealing with their respective countries. 

The fifth question deals with the progress made during the 
last twenty years with the heating and ventilation of public and 
private buildings, and here papers have been promised by 
Herscher-Genests, Pfuetzner and Van Rysselberghe. 

The sixth and last subject is the distribution of dwelling- 
houses, their permanent ventilation and the decoration of 
their interiors, on which Bonnier and Nussbaum have promised 
to speak. : 

I have not time to-day to deal with the other sections, 
nor can I do more than draw attention in passing to the 
exhibition of sanitary objects which will take place in con- 
nection with this Congress, but I hope I may have time before 
long to give a few further particulars concerning the latter. 

Those who know Brussels will not require to be reminded 
of the charms this city possesses in many respects, and that it 
has only lately shown marked hospitality to the Lord Mayor of 
London. It is a very interesting town, and everyone ought to 
greatly enjoy a week spent there.—Yours faithfully, 

H, ALFRED ROECHLING. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Rowland Plumbe had the honour of being presented 
to the King and Queen by the Duke of Cambridge on the 
occasion of opening the additions to the London Hospital, of 
which he was the architect. 

Mr. Bertram Blount,’ consequent on the death of his 
partner, has removed his chemical and testing laboratory to 
76-78 York Street, Westminster, where he will continue in 
practice under his own name. 

The General Boara of Cambridge University have been 
authorised to appoint a University lecturer in electrical 
engineering, and another in mechanical engineering, as 
assistants to the Professor of Mechanism and Applied 
Mechanics, at stipends of 100/. a-year from the University, 
supplemented by a share of the fees of the Engineering 
Department. 

The Civil Service Commissioners have announced that 
an open competitive examination for four appointments as 
assistant civil engineer in the department of the Director of 
Works of the Admiralty will be held in July next. It is under- 
stood that the salary commences at 200/. a year, and that 
assistant civil engineers are eligible for promotion to higher 
grades, 

The Church of St. Ignatius, Stamford Hill, was opened on 
the 11th inst. It is only half finished, but it gives seating 
accommodation for 650 people. At present the building is 
120 feet in length, 4o feet of which is devoted to the sanctuary; 
but when the designs of the architect, Mr. Benedict William- 
son, which we have published, are fully carried out, the church 
will be 40 feet longer and two towers are to be added in front. 
The cost of the building is 12,000/, 

Arrangements have been made for the celebration of the 
jubilee of the Wiltshire Archeological and Natural History 
Society at Devizes next month. The Marquis of Lansdowne, 
the Marquis of Bath and others are expected to take part in 
the proceedings. Excursions have been arranged to Avebury 
and Stonehenge, and Lord Avebury has consented to give a 
paper at Avebury, which is anticipated with much interest. 

The Director-General of Archzeology, Punjab, is to start 
work on the restoration of the Chhoti Khwabgah in Lahore 
fort. 

Mr. ‘W. H. Knowles has been appointed architect, and Mr. 
J. P. Allen quantity surveyor, in connection with the completion 
of the Durham College of Science at Newcastle. 

4.n Open-Air Theatre at Port Sunlight was used for the 
first time on Saturday. The building was designed by Messrs. 
Grayson & Ould, of Liverpool, and is constructed of Ruabon 
red bricks with proscenium cornices, columns, arches, niches 
and other dressings of salmon-coloured terra-cotta, richly 
moulded and modelled, the work of Mr. J. C. Edwards, of 
Ruabon. The principal pediment is filled with an adaptation 
of Guido’s Aurora, which was modelled by Mr. E. O. Griffith. 
There is accommodation for 3,c00 spectators, 


A Laffan’s Telegram from New York says that ruins of 
aelarge city containing pyramids and extensive fortifications 
have been discovered in the midst of a dense forest in the 
State of Pueblo, Mexico. President Diaz is about’ to send a 
commission to arrange for early excavation. 
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The Drawings submitted for the A. A. prizes will be Oh | 
view on Monday next at 56 Great Marlborough Street, W.  ~ 

A Design has been prepared for the cross which is to be 
erected on Roker Cliff, near Monkwearmouth, in honour of the 
Venerable Bede. Mr. Hodges, the designer, has undertaken, 
to select the stone, supervise the elaborate Carving, and see the. 
cross, which will be 25 feet high, erected for the sum of 400/, 

Discoveries of much interest have been made at Tintern. 
Abbey in the course of certain works undertaken by the 
Crown when the latter acquired the ruins from the Beaufort 
estate. Part of the original and elaborate system of drainage 
has been disclosed, and, by the removal of old cottages built — 
into the Abbey, gateways and windows formerly hidden have 
been brought to light. Most interesting of all is the discovery 
of the lay brothers’ staircase. On the demolition of an old, 
cottage and subsequent excavation the workmen found a. 
doorway leading from the lay brothers’ quarters to the staircase, 
and thence by the door named after them into the abbey. 

The Corporation of Maidenhead received designs from 
eighty architects in a competition for the erection of a free 
library. 

Messrs. A. B. M’Donald & P. Fyfe, Glasgow, in the com- 
petition invited by Hamilton Town Council for plans for the 
housing of the working classes, have made the following 
awards:—1st, R. W. Horne, 201 Kent Road, Glasgow ; 2nd, 
W. Inglis, 102 Portland Place, Hamilton 3 3rd, F. Southorn, 
144 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

“Ancient and Modern Furniture,” measured and drawn 
on stone, by John W. Small, F.S.A.Scot., will be a reprint of a 
privately published volume by the author, issued in 1883. It 
has for many years been out of print and scarce, copies fetch- 
ing high prices on the rare occasions when offered to the public, 
The new edition will be an exact facsimile of the first edition, 
and will be printed from the stone by Messrs. Maclure, Mac- 
donald & Co., Glasgow. 

Mr. Edward R. Taylor will retire from the head-master-. 
ship of the Birmingham Municipal School of Art on June 30, 
under the terms of the Corporation superannuation scheme. 
The Museum and School of Art committee have passed to Mr, 
Taylor a cordial vote of thanks for his valuable services during 
his twenty-six years of office as head-master. It is proposed to 
present to Mr. Taylor a copy of this resolution specially written 
on vellum and bound. a 

The King has ordered that a copy of “A Description of 
the Papyrus of Nas-Khem” is to be presented to the West 
Ham and other libraries in the Metropolis. The papyrus was. 
found in a tomb upon a mummy, near Gournah, Thebes, while 
an excavation was being made by the King, then Prince of 
Wales. 

The Abbot of Downside, on Monday last, blessed the new 
great bell of the abbey which has been erected as a memorial 
to Roger Bede Vaughan, Archbishop of Sydney, N.S.W. The — 
bell, which is called “ Great Bede,” weighs 54 tons, and is sup- 
posed to be the ninth of the big bells of England. Its total 
cost is 721Z., including fittings. 

M. Sauffroy, the architect of the Russian church, Rue 
Daru, Paris, has been nominated as Commander of the 
Imperial Russian Order of St. Stanislas. ' 

M. Chédanne, architect to the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, has come to London for the purpose of superintending 
the arrangements at the French Embassy for the fétes during 
the visit of President Loubet. 

The Steyning Guardians have instructed Messrs. Clayton. 
& Black, Brighton, to prepare a full scheme for the erection of 
new infirmaries, nurses’ home, &c , at the new workhouse, such 
scheme to include the following buildings :—Infirmary build- 
ings for 300 beds, nurses’ home for thirty beds, married 
couples’ quarters, lying-in-ward, two punishment cells and 
padded room. The architects will also prepare a plan pro- 
viding for increased accommodation for tramps adjoining the 
present tramp ward. ; } 

The Ayr Corporation have voted 6co/ for the repair of the 
famous Auld Brig of Ayr, which was the subject of a poem by 
Robert Burns. ‘The brig is supposed to date prior to 1236. 

An International Competition has been announced by 
the Austrian Minister of Commerce for designs for a ship lock. 
with a lift of 35:9 metres for the Danube-Oder canal. The 
boats to be handled are assumed to have maximum dimensions. 
of 67 metres length, 8:2 metres beam and 1°8 metres draft. The 
designs must provide for thirty lockages in each direction in 
twenty-four hours. Prizes of 100,000, 75,009 and 50,050 
crowns are offered. The competition closes on March 31, 
1904 

Mr. Victor Cavendisb, as representing the First Com- 
missioner of Works, has officially stated that the plan which it 
is hoped will be carried out at Spring Gardens is substantially 
the same as that shown in a plan.attached to the report of the 
Select Committee upon the Public Office (Appropriation of 
Sites) of 1896 (House of Commons Paper, No. 310). 
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Architect and Contract Reporter. 


=. EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
- inthe columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
‘ readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
— ADVISER,’ Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Butla- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
‘The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interestea. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
_ mecessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
‘No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
’ name and-address of the writer—not in every case for 
_ publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
' communications. 


—_—_, 
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TENDERS, ETC. 

#,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


——— 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


_ Poprrar —June 23.—Competitive designs are invited for a 
public library to be erected ia Cubitt Town, Poplar, E. A 
“premium of 75/ is offered for the design accepted by the 
‘Council, which will be deducted from the architect’s com- 
‘mission should he be employed as architect in the execution of 
the work. Mr. Leonard Potts, town clerk, High Street, 
Poplar 

_ TAUNTON.—July 20.—Competitive designs are invited fora 
library building to be erected in Corporation Street, at a cost 
ot exceeding 5,-09/. inclusive. Premiums of 30/., 2c/, and 
to/, will be awarded for designs adjudged of sufficient merit, 
and placed first, second and third in order respectively. Mr. 
George H. Kite, town clerk, Municipal Buildings, Taunton. 
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OONTRACTS OPEN. 


_ BARNSLEY.—June 22.—For additions to girls’ high school, 
“Sheffield Road. Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, architects, 
13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 
- BARNSLEY.—June 23 —For the erection of six sale shops, 
Mr. Thos. Elliott, Elliott’s Buildings, 
e 


-dwelling-houses, &c. 
Wombwell. 
BARNSTAPLE —June 25.—For alterations and additions to 
Ho!y Trinity infants’ school. Mr. J. C. Southcombe, architect, 
Barnstaple 
BEDALE.— June 24 —For the erection of a Wesleyan chapel 
at Leeming Mr A Shepherd, Leeming, Bedale. 
_ BEDALE —June 24.—-For the erection of four cottages at 
Newton-le-Willows, Bedale Mr. F. Price, Patrick Brompton. 
__Bepvont.—June 22.—For the erection of a new chapel, 
being first portion of scheme known as Bedfont Tabernacle, 
‘near Feltham and Hounslow. Mr. Percy H. Grove, architect, 
Alma Road, Windsor. 
_BRIDPORT.—July 4.—For the erection of coastguard 
buildings at West Bay, near Bridport, consisting of houses for 
officer and seven men, detached boathouse and watch-room, 
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Bills of quantities, &c., may be obtained on application to the 
Superintending Civil Engineer, Portland. 

BRIGHTON.—June 23.—For the erection of a_ pumping 
station in the parish of Falmer, Brighton, Mr. Francis J. 
Tillstone, town clerk, Town Hall, Brighton. 

BRISTOL.—For the erection of five houses at Whitehall. 
birt Alfred Harford, architect, 6 and 7 St. Stephen’s Street, 

ristol. 

CANNOCK.—June 25.—For the construction of a road 
bridge over Goldie Brook, Saredon. Mr. Herbert M. White- 
head, surveyor, Penkridge, near Stafford. 

CHIPPENHAM.—June 23.—For alterations and additions to 
the goods shed at Chippenham, for the Great Western Railway 
Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, 

CHISWICK.—For erection of detached villas, Chiswick. 
Messrs. Palgrave & Co., architects, 28 Victoria Street, S.W. 

CLAPTON.—June 23 —For providing and laying a new floor, 
surface drainage in the laundry and‘ for works in connection 
with the machines and fittings, new automatic flushing grease 
traps to the kitchen and scullery, alterations and repairs to the 
women’s lavatories, &c., at the workhouse, Clifden Road. Mr. 
Joseph Johnson, architect, 47 Mark Lane, E.G, 

CRoypDON.—June 30.—For the erection of fifteen rows of 
cottage dwellings (146 cottages) for the working classes on the 
Norbury Estate, London Road, Croydon. Particulars may be 
obtained at the Housing Section of the Architect’s Department, 
L.C.C., 19 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

DEWsBURY.—June 25.—For the erection of a boiler-house 
at the electric-lighting station, Bradford Road, Mr. H. Ellis, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Dewsbury. 

DORCHESTER —June 24.—For painting and repairs at the 
workhouse and for connecting the drainage of the workhouse 
with the main drain in Damer’s Road and providing new water- 
closets, &c. Mr. A. L. T. Tilley, architect, South Street, 
Dorchester. 

EALING.—June 25.—For the erection of stabling and cart- 
sheds at the central depét, Longfield Avenue. Mr. Charles 
Jones, surveyor, Town Hall, Ealing, W. 

ELLAND —June 30.—For the erection of a square brick 
chimney in connection with the refuse destructor and electric- 
light and power station at Low Fields, Elland, Yorks. Mr. 
James Clarkson, clerk to the Urban District Council, Elland. 

HALIFAX —June 24.—For the erection of a pair of semi- 
detached villas and appurtenances on the Upper Greenroyd 
Estate, Shircoat, Halifax. Mr. W. Clement Williams, archi- 
tect, 29 Southgate, Halifax. 

HAMPSTHWAITE — For the erection of a Wesleyan 
Methodist chapel at Hampsthwaite, Yorks, Messrs. Bland & 
Bown, architects, Harrogate. 

HULL.—June 22.—For the erection of a detached villa 
residence at Hessle. Mr. John M, Dossor, architect, 2 Manor 
Street, Hull. 

HUDDERSFIELD —June 22 —For additions to stables, &c, 
in St. Thomas’s Road. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 3 Market 
Place, Huddersfield. 

ILFORD.—June 22.—For the erection of a lodge and con- 
venience at the north-west entrance to the South Park, Green 
Lane, Ilford. Mr. John W. Benton, clerk, Town Hall, [lford. 

IRELAND.—June 22.—For the erection of warehouses in 
Talbot Street, Belfast. Messrs. Blackwood & Jury, architects, 
4t Donegall Place, Belfast. ; 

IRELAND —June 22 —For the erection of two cottages in 
the townland of Drumsurn, Mr. William Crawford, clerk, 
Rural District Council Offices, Limavady. 

IRELAND.—June 25.—For the erection of proposed ir- 
fectious diseases hospital at Purdysburn, Belfast. Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie, architects, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—June 27.—For the erection of a golf house off 
Hamilton Road, Bangor. Mr. F.C. Doran, hon secretary, 
Bangor Golf Club, Ward Avenue, Bangor. 

IRELAND —June 29.—For the erection of six shops in 
English Street and Scotch Street, Armagh. Mr. W. S. Jervois, 
architect, Armagh. 

IRELAND.—July 6.—For alterations to Castledawson Pres- 
byterian church, Belfast. Mr, Thomas Houston, architect, &:, 
King’s Court, Wellington Place, Belfast. 

IRELAND —July 6.—For the extension of the premises 0. 
the Nantymoel Industrial Co-operative Society, The Secretary, 
Nantymoel, 

KIRDFORD —June 30.—For removing and rebuilding the 
east wall, and the erection of a new wall in continuation of and 
in keeping with the present north wall at the churchyard, . 
Kirdford, Sussex. The Vicar, Kirdford, Billingshurst. 

LAMBETH.—June 24.—For the supply and fixing iron fire- 
escape staircases and building works connected therewith at 
Renfrew Road workhouse. Mr. S. R. J. Smith, architect, 
15 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
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LANGLEY. BRIDGE=—<~July 11.— For widening Langley 
Bridge, situate! on the=main road between Eastbourne and 
Pevensey, Sussex. Mr.*F. J. Wood, county surveyor, County 
Hall, Lewes. 

LEEDS.—June 24.—For alterations and additions to the 
East Ward Liberal club, Ellerby Road, Leeds. Mr. G. Midgley, 
secretary. 

LONDON —June 22.—-For the erection of a cartshed, office, 
bothy, &c., at Wandsworth Park,S W. Particulars may be 
had at the General Section (Architect’s) Department, London 
County Council, 18 Pall Mall East, S.W. 

LONDON.—June 23 —For the erection of the second por- 
tion of the new car-sheds at Clapham, S.W, including about 
4oo tons of steel stanchions, girders and roofwork, for the 
London County Council. Particulars at the Architect’s Depart- 
ment (Highways Section), 19 Charing Cross Road, WC. 

LONDON.—June 24.—For widening and enlargement of 
Victoria station, for the London, Brighton and South Coast 
Railway Company. Mr. J. J. Brewer, secretary, London 
Bridge Terminus, S.E. 

LONDON, N.—June 25—For work at the relief offices, 
Barnsbury Street, and the register office, Liverpool Road, 
Islington. Mr. William Smith, architect, 65 Chancery Lane, 
WC, 

LONDON —July 4.—For the erection of an orphanage for 
the St. Pancras Female Orphanage and Charity School, 
108 Hampstead Road, N.W. Mr. Goss, 3 Broad Street Build- 
ings, Liverpool Street, E C. 

LONGWooD.—June 26.—For the erection of a house in 
Meg Lane, Cliffe End, Longwood, Yorks. Messrs. P. Taylor 
& Co., architects, Central Buildings, Milnsbridge. 

LouTH.-—July 4 —For the erection of the science buildings 
at the Louth Grammar school. Mr. E. E. Bentley, architect, 
1 Pelham Chambers, Old Market Place, Grimsby. 

LUTTERWORTH —June 25.—For sanitary improvements 
and additions to the workhouse. Mr. W. M. Cowdell, archi- 
tect, 12 Greyfriars, Leicester. 

MANCHESTER.—June 25.—For the erection of brick walls, 
&c, to No. 2 retort-house, at the Gaythorn gas station. Mr. 
C. Nickson, superintendent, Gas Department, Town Hall. 

MORLEY.—June 25 —For the re-erection of the City mills, 
Morley, Yorks. Messrs. Buttery & Birds, architects, Queen 
Street, Morley. 
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Mow Cop.—June 25.—For the erection of the lower 
part of a tower to St. Luke’s Church, Mow Cop, Staffs. Mr 
C. Hodgson Fowler, architect, The College, Durham. eae 
_ NEw MALDEN --June 22.—For the erection of a small 
mission church in Burlington Road, New Malden. Mr. 
Vincent Davison, architect, Market Place, New Malden. = 
NEWTON-LE-WILLOWS.—June 27 —For erection of two 
cottages at the water-pumping station, Newton-le-Willows 
Lancs. Mr. C. Cole, clerk U.D C., Town Hall, Earlestown, _ 
NORWICH.—June 22.—For the erection of retort house, coal 
stores and other buildings at the gasworks Mr Thomas 
Glover, engineer and manager, Bishop Bridge, Norwich, — 
OXENHOPE.—June 22.—For the erection of a house at 
Oxenhope. Mr. Thomas W. Bottomley, architect, 16 Prince 
Street, Haworth. ee 
PADDINGTON.—July 6—For construction of a retaining- 
wall on land abutting on Ashworth Road and the Paddington 
recreation-ground and the supply and erection of railings. 
thereon. Mr. E. B. B. Newton, borough surveyor, Town Hall 
Paddington, W. 
PELTON —June 22.—For the erection of a board-room 
and caretaker’s house at Pelton. Mr. Stephen Wilkinson, 
architect, Mosley Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. : 
PICKERING —June 26.—For the restoration of Sinnington 
Church, near Pickering. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, architect 
The College, Durham, i. 


_PRESTON.—July 6.—For setting ore Lancashire steam- 
boiler, covering the top and connections thereto with non- 
conducting composition, &c. Mr. James Clarke, clerk, Union 
Offices, Preston, Lancs. z 2 

-ROCHDALE.—June 25.—For the erection of car-shed at 
Bridgefold. Mr, S. S. Platt, borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Rochdale, 

_ ROCHESTER.—For the restoration of St. James’s Church, 
Grayne, near Rochester. Messrs. Arnold, Baker & Day, 
solicitors, The Precincts, Rochester. 

_ ROCHESTER.—June 25.—For repair and painting to build- 
ings and greenhouses at St. Margaret’s cemetery. Mr, W. T. 
Callund, surveyor, 2 South Avenue, Rochester. 

ROTHERHITHE.—July 14 —For erection of four blocks of 
dwellings for the working classes on the Fulford Street area 
site, Rotherhithe. Mr. Fredk. Ryall, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Spa Road, S.E. 3 


Ls 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON «tne sunsury watt pecoration 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. : 


~ HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &c. 
CA ME® ID 9 The New Embossed, Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, and 

of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! i j 
FREDK. WALTON & CO. Ltp., Sole BWanufackurers and Bafentfees, 

“ Lincruste-Walten Lon ion, 1 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. No. 8768. ° GUBBAED, 

: 
MELLOWES & CO.’S 

ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING 
| 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free: 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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SALFORD —June 25.—For the erection of retort-house at 
the Albion Street gas works. Mr. William W. Woodward, 
engineer, Gas Offices, Bloom Street, Salford. 

SCOTLAND —June 22.—For alterations in connection with 
their schools, for the Edinburgh School Board. Mr. Carfrae, 
Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND —June 22.—For the reconstruction of properties 
in Greenside End, Edinburgh Mr, Thomas Hunter, town 
clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND —June 23.—For the 
boxes, &c, at Woodilee Asylum, 
Motion, Parish Council Chambers, 
gow. 

SCOTLAND.—June 23.—For the erection of a villa in Stot- 
field. Mr. Charles C. Doig, architect, Elgin. 


SCOTLAND.—July 6.—For the construction of the goods 
and minerals stations’ buildings on the new Leith lines, for the 
Caledonian Railway Company. Mr J. Blackburn, secretary, 
302 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 

G\IEFFIELD.—June 23.—For the erection of University 
Coliege, Sheffield. Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton, architects, 15 
St. James Row, Sheffield. 


SHEFFIELD.—June 30.—For the superstructure of engine- 
room, pump-room and boiler-house above ground floor level at 
the new electric-power station, Club Mill Lane, Neepsend. 
Mr. S E Fedden, general manager and engineer, Corporation 
Electric Supply Department, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 


SHIBDEN.—June 29.—For the erection of two houses, Green 
Lane, Shibden, Yorks Messrs. Walsh & Nicholas, architects, 
Museum Chambers, Halifax. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—June 29.—For the construction of 
underground conveniences in High Street. Mr. Arthur B. 
Crosby, town clerk, Borough Hall, Stockton-on-Tees. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—June 29.—For the construction of a 
bridge over Lustring Beck in Bishopton Road. Mr. Arthur B. 
Crosby, town clerk, Borough Hall, Stockton-on-Tees. 


STROUD —June 24.—For construction of an underground 
public convenience, &c, at the junction of George Street and 
Russell Street, Stroud Mr. E Northam Witchell, clerk, 
Urban District Council, 1 Lansdown, Stroud. 

SUNDERLAND.—June 29—For the erection of quarter 
sessions and police court buildings, fire station, &c. Messrs 


erection of piggery, loose 
Lenzie. Mr James R. 
266 George Street, Glas- 


W. & T. R. Milburn, architects, 20 Fawcett Street, Sunder- 
land, W. 

TAMWORTH.—June 27.—For the erection of stables, lofts, 
harness-room and mess-room in the Leys, and 5 Colehill, 
Tamworth. Mr J. W. Godderidge, architect, 4 Bolebridge 
Street, Tamworth. 

THORNBURY.—June 25.—For the erection of ten small 
houses in Upper Rushton Road, Thornbury, Yorks. Messrs 
Walker & Collinson, architects, 227 Swan Arcade, Bradford 

‘TREDEGAR —June 23.—For the erection of a house adjoin- 
ing the Congregational church. Mr. T. Jones, secretary, 
50 Commercial Road. 

TROWBRIDGE —June 29 —For repairing, painting, &c., the 
market hall. Mr. H. G. Nicholson-Lailey, town surveyor, 
Town Hall, Trowbridge, Wilts. 

TRUNCH.—June 22.—For the restoration of Trunch Church 
tower. Mr. Arthur J. Lacey, architect, 6 Upper King Street, 
Norwich. 

TRURO.—June 23.—For the erection of a coal-shed at the 
workhouse. Mr. Fras. Truscott, clerk to the Guardians. 

UPPER EDMONTON.-—June 23.—For the erection of a band- 
stand and for the supply of 250 or 500 chairs for Pymme’s Park, 
Silver Street. Mr. G. Eedes Eachus, engineer, Town Hall, 
Edmonton, 

UppeR EDMONTON.—June 23.—For the erection of a sort- 
ing office. Form of contract may be seen on application to 
Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

UxBRIDGE.—June 32—For the erection of a store and@ 
cart shed and fence walls on land adjoining the waterworks, 
Waterloo Road, Uxbridge. Mr. William L. Eves, surveyor, 
54 High Street, Uxbridge. 

WALES.—June 22—For the erection of a pair of semi 
detached houses; a block, consisting of house and house with 
shop; a house with shop, all to be built at Cwmffrwdoer, near 
Pontypool; and a pair of semi-detached villas near St. James’s 
Church, Pontypool. Mr. D. J. Lougher, architect, Bank 
Chambers, Pontypool. 

WALES.—June 22 —For block-flooring and soundproofing 
the boys’ school, Pwllheli. Mr. J. T. Howells, solicitor, 
Pwllheli. 

WALES.—June 22.—For the construction of a new water 
supply, erection of lavatories and additions to the Llangam- 
march school. Mr. Evan Thomas, clerk, Garth, R S.O. 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


ELECTRI 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 
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FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


THB 


WORTLEY FIRE GLAY CO, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.}, 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRIGKS|s taurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 


ERFECTION 


C |The LIMMER ASPHALTE 


PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.] LIMITED. (1871, 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
2147 


“LIMMER, LONDON.” 
London Wall. 


& 
ForM or BLocx 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, | 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices | 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 
Construction. 


By its use 
alone can any | 
Bullding be rendered 
Absolutely Safe from Fire. 
HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS: 

TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


THE 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate worl: 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 


LOCKS. 


Out of 173 x3" x3!’ best yellow deal, planed all round 
12s. 9d fer 100; 17}!'x3"’ x2" ditto, 8s. 3d. per 100 > 
173!’ x3!’ x 14!’ ditto, 6s. 9d. per 100. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


ARCHITECTS 
Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


‘No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, 

Only Medal, Vienna 1873. 

Works—_BRIDGWATER. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 

also Ridges, Finials, &. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 

SOMERSET. 


Also in Pitch Pine. Prices on application. 


Z Y 
| LE 
Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint te 
conceal nsils at following very low prices :— 
14x43” Wainscot Oak at 53s. Od. per square, 
bax ak? ditto at 42s. 6d. “Ss 
11x 44” Pitch Pine at 23s. Od. , 
1, x434 ditto at 19s. 6d. at 
These prices do not include desiccation. 
IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 


Head Office :—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.O. 
Telephone, 601 and 602 Avrenne 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 


Vol. LXVIll. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6¢,|published on Application to The Publisher. 
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WALES —June 22.—For the erection of a Presbyterian 
chapel and schoolroom, &c, at Beaufort. Mr. Hy. Waters, 
architect, Beaufort. 

WALES.—-June 22—For alterations and additions to the 
Hengoed Board school, Gelligaer. Messrs. James & Morgan, 
architects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

WALES.—June 22 —For extending the reading institute at 
Blaina, Mon. Mr. F. R. Bates, architect, Newport. 

WALES.—June 22.—For the erection of offices in Lower 
Church Street, Chepstow. Mr. Tom V. Ellis, Bridge Works, 
Chepstow, Mon. 

WALES.—June 23.—For the erection of the superstructure 
and other works for the new lunatic.asylum at Whitcharch, near 
Cardiff. Messrs. Oatley & Skinner, architects, Edinburgh 
Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

WALES.—June 24.—For additions, alterations and improve- 
ments to the Brynhyfryd Board school, Swansea. Mr. 
G. E. 1. Laurence, architect, Chandos Chambers, 22 Bucking: 
ham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

»WALES.—June 24.—For alterations and additions, &c., to 
the Penuel Congregational chapel, Nelson. Mr. Thomas 
Morgan, 11 Shingrig Road, Nelson. 

WALES —June 25—For alterations and additions to 
Bethany chapel, Caerau, Maesteg. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, 
architect, 37 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

WALES.—June 25.—For the erection of an infants’ school 
for 300 and a girls’ school for 250 children at Georgetown, 
Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, architect, 50 High 
Street, Merthyr TydAl. 

WALES.—June 25 —For alterations and additions to the 
boys, girls and infants’ departments of Dowlais schools, Merthyr 
Tydfil. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, architect, 50 High Street, 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

WALES.—June 27.—For the erection of a chapel in 
Llewelyn Street, Pontygwaith. Mr. R. S. Griffiths, architect, 
Tonypandy. 

WALES.— June 37.—For the erection of a schoolroom 
and reseatiny and erecting new galleries at Bethany Baptist 
chapel, Pembroke Dock. Messrs. George Morgan & Sons, 
architects, 24 King Street, Carmarthen. 

WALES.—July 6 —For erection of 300 workmen’s cottages 
at Glanamman. Mr. David J. Michael, National Chambers, 
97 Oxford Street, Swansea. 


WATFORD.—For the erection of a household management 
centre at the Alexandra school. Mr. W. H. Syme, architect, 
4 High Street, Watford. 


WEST HAM.—June 23.—For the construction of corrugated 
iron tramcar sheds, West Ham Lane. Mr. John G. Morley, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, West Ham. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—June 23.—For the erection of a 
shelter and convenience at the waterworks lands. Mr. Hugh 
Nettleton, surveyor, Town Hall, Weston-super-Mare. 

WHITEHAVEN —June 30.—For alterations and additions to 
the Roman Catholic schools in Coach Road and Quay Street, 
Mr. Dees, Somerset House, Whitehaven. 

WICKLEWOOD —July 6.—For alterations and additions to 
the workhouse at Wicklewood Mr. J. Owen Bond, architect, 
15 Upper King Street, Norwich. 

WIGTON.—June 22.—For the erection of a Dutch barn at 
the workhouse. Mr. J. F. W. Ritson, clerk to Guardians, West 
Street, Wigton. 

WORKINGTON.—June 24 —For the erection of one lock-up 
shop, four shops and houses, one dwelling-house and four 
cottages in South William Street and Lowsa Lane. Messrs. 
W. G. Scott & Co, architects, Victoria Buildings, Workington, 


CONTRACTS have been accepted for the erection of a 
mansion-house for the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen on 
their Cromar estate, to take the place of Tarland Lodge. The 
design partakes of the Scottish Baronial style. The main 
building will be 102 feet long by 50 feet broad, and, in addition 
to the basement, the house will have two storeys with attics. 
The main door is to be surrounded with elaborate carvings, — 
and surmounted by the coat-of-arms of the family. The 
drawing-room and dining-room enter off the central hall, and 
other apartments on this floor are a boudoir and smoking- 
room, and in a wing a billiard-room. The upper floors are to 
be used as bedrooms, bath-rooms, &c, and the basement will 
contain accommodation for the servants, while a hoist will give 
ready access to each floor. A feature of the south elevation is 
two finely carved panels. In the immediate vicinity of the 
house an extensive park is being laid out, and the site com- 
mands a wide view of fine mountain scenery. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, Leather, 1s, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
BPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
eation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 
OLDACR ES & Co 62 CHANCERY LANE; 

LD | LONDON, W.O. 
“‘Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x9"x 5”, 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London." 
NS 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


TERRA-COTTA WORKS, 
CLEETHORPES. 


Manufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES 
FINIALS, ee POTS, VENTILATORS, 
Cc 


T. A. 


ASES, fic. CROGGON & SON. 


Spécialite—-WINDOW HEADS. 


Pets, QUANTITIES, &, L{THOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports) & PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


SPRAGUE’S ‘‘INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING, Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CoO., 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. 


DRAWING OFFICE, 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kindg), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCGRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
| DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
. Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, * Cartoons, London.” 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


IMITED; 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


NO MORE BURST PIPES, 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares Drawing Paper, Canvas. Panels. &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE,|HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


ASPHALTE ROOFINC, SARKINC. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHINC FELTS. 
‘«‘ DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

ANO ARCHIMEDEAN VENTILATORS. 
CALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brars. 


CATES, RAILINGS, CRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Aere, London, W.C. 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


1 oe ; 
GARRATT & CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 
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TENDERS. 


*ABERDEEN. 


For laying new double tram line along Market Street, Victoria 
Bridge and Victoria Road, from Palmerston Road to St. 
Mr. WM DYACK, burgh surveyor. 


Fittick’s Road. 
P. TAWSE, Torry, Aberdeen (accepted ) 


BATH. 


For extensions to the electric-light generating station in 
Dorchester Street and construction of a river wall abutting 


on Kingston Wharf. 


J. Lonc & Sons, Railway Road (accefied ) 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


For the erection of two-storeyed mullioned bay window, bath- 
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For the erection of th 


room and general decorations and repairs to Durrant 


House, Durrant Road. Mr. PHILLIP STURDY, architect. 


F. Hoare & Sons. 
W. Hoare & Sons ; 
Miller & Sons (accefied ) 


BRADFORD. 


For alterations to premises, 21 and 23 Darley Street, for the 


Corporation. 


J. FORTUNE, 127 Adolphus Street (accepted ). 


BRAMPTON. 


For the supply of ironwork required for the bridge at St. 


Mary’s Vale, Northumberland. 


DAvID ROWELL & Co., London (accefled ) 


BRIDGWATER. 


For part demolition and rebuilding of the chimney-shafts at 


Duffs Court. 


Gleed Bros. . 
S. PALMER, 76 C 
cepted ) 


BROMLEY-BY-BOW. 
For cleansing, distempering, &c., workhouse, St. Leonard’s 


Street. 


Vicor, King Street, Poplar, E (accepted). 


amden Road, Bridgwater (ac 


BRIDLINGTON. 


ree cottages in North Back Lane. Mr. 


A. T. MARTINDALE, architect, 66 Wellington Road, 
Bridlington. 
EE. Cormer: =; - 4525. aT. 9 
Sampson & Siddal 496" G9 
: H Hoggard 494 0 0 
* Loissaeet SO J. Kneeshaw 490 0 G 
A. A Booth : 488 0 oO 
Smallwood & Shaw 480 0 Oo 
W. Barnes ASo) 700 
A, Gardham 479 0 O 
oe . Sawdon 470510, 0 
1 AdsEe gS On E Wilson 467) 0 
E. E. Yeoman . d : ; : 4A5355,08 
J. H. Hupson, Bridlington (accefied ) : 437 15. @ 
CATERHAM. 
For supply of fire hydrants, &c , to the Caterham asylum. 

£720 15 0 Mather & Platt, Ltd. ° ; of 3658.07 0 
Siege a 5 J Blakeborough & Sons . a. BAT -O 
; 650 0 0 Shand, Mason & Co : : é ; Wy Zuko 
‘ Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co., Ltd. 2,059 90 0 
Merryweather & Sons, Ltd. : i Pa? Olona OlmsO 
j.&F. May . : é ; : . a WOTOU.G. 0 

H. F. Joel & Co. & T. Potter & Sons, United, 
Ltd. ;: - : : : : - el {00 OnO 
J. Simpson & Co., Ltd. 6,0 0200 
Rosser & Russell, Ltd. 1-6iif: | Om.O 


and surveyor. 


CHESHUNT. 


For making-up Cromwell Road. Mr. R. H. JEFFES, engineer 


. £366 0 © Bunce” - . Sfb7St. OnsO 
W. Griffiths & Co. 57-0004. 0.50 
Wallace & Inns . 660 0 Oo 
A. T. Catling 545 0 © 
E JBetts’. : : - - - : nai: fev te: 
2 BIOS. IOG KETTERINGHAM, Waltham Cross (accefted ) bio, G2 C 
; Parsons & Parsons : : : 510 0 O 
i7/21Geao CLEETHORPES. 
For erection of council offices, Cleethorpes, Giimsby. Mr. 
HERBERT C. SCAPING, architect, Court Chambers, 
Grimsby. 
-| H. Marrows, Garden Street, Grimsby (ac- 
+ Alsen SC cepted) . Se : : ; . £5,968 19 1 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN STTU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A.c. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 


OF CF THE DAY 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


ITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
Interior of Churches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

gns and Estimates supplied Trial order solicited. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. | 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 
a 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS — 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


JOINERY and 


MOULDINGS 


TO ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS. 


F. MERRICK & SON, Glastonbury. 
alale DATO SERIAL IRE PES “ARNE 
CONTRACTORS TO H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS. | 


Latest 


WALTER’S tiprovea 


VENTILATORS 


THE MOST POWERFUL 
EXTRACTOR MADE. 
Also Makers of WALTER'S Patent | 
Solid Hinged Sherringhams, Mica 
Flaps, Tobin’s Tubes, Smoky Ohim- 

ney Oowls, &c. 


DESIGN No, 1-0. 


WALTERS, Wolverhampton) 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 
London Representative :— 
_ MR. H. J. HORTON, 
N 85 Graccehises Street, | 


VEMETIAN BLINDS. 
DARK ROOM BLINDS. 


‘VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE. 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte St.,W. 
Linhope Street Works, 
Corset Square, N.W. 


me HELLIWELL 


‘*‘ PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICE: 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. W. 


= 
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TELEGRAMS, BLINDS, LEEDS.” 


HowWELL & CO. 
100 Albion St., 
45 Years’ Experience. LEEDS. 


WINDOW BLINDS. 


BLINDS. 
FITTINGS. 
SUN BLINDS. 
SKYLICHT BLINDS. 


Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 
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CLOWN. 
for sewage works at Whitwell, Derbyshire. 
BARBER, surveyor. 


' Jos. King - £398 19 6 
A’ F. Houfton » 2390 M2 '® 
' T. H. Moorwood. 390 Io oO 
' Grantham 5 j : ; : 30210. 0 
WM. THOMPSON, Whitwell (accepted ) 309 IO oO 


CORK. 
For rebuilding portions of premises, Nos. 65, 66 and 67 Patrick 
Street, Cork. Mr. ARTHUR HILL, architect, 22 Georges 
Street, Cork. 
W. D. Hegarty & Sons 
J. Delany & Co. 
' Wm. O’Connell 
E & P. O’Flynn 
S. HILL (accepied ) 


» £2,000 
1,900 
1,7c0 
1,696 
1,650 


(oj (o} Xo) (oh Xe) 
©1072 07:070 


CLOVER. 


or providing and laying about 2,3co square yards of Australian 
hardwood paving (karri or jarrah) for the carriageway of 
High Street, Dover. Mr. HENRY E STILGOR, borough 
engineer, Town Hall, Dover. 


Acme Wood-Flooring Co, Ltd. Ay SO Dea 20 
General Contract Co. ; ; y 3 PLA SS SET EO 
W. GRIFFITHS, Bishopsgate Street’ Without 

(accepted ) ‘ : ; - ; ; Sores hy ee ee) 


4 


EGREMONT. 
#or the ercc ion of a large engine pillar and engine-house at 
Oregill, Egremont, Cumberland. 
J. SMITH, Egremont (accested ). 


GUILDFORD. 
or work at the fire brigade station. Mr. C. G. MASON, 
borough surveyor. 
C. G. Fowler. < £322 DS a 
Higlett & Son ’ 5 : 31°10" 0 
ARTHUR FRANKS (accepied ) 28 I5 oO 


For making-up the Guildford Park Road between Derz’'l Road 
and Ludlow Road, 


Streeters & Todhunter : : .£409 0 oO 
G. A FRANKS, Guildford (accepted) , 250 0-0 
William Norris . ; , ; : 247 10 O 


HAM HILL 
DOULTING STO 


THE HAM HILL AND 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. 


ND 


FITTINGS”: 


ee 


ae I te \ 


BE MANUFACTURERS WOU 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 


HOvVS. 


Mr. E, H. | For painting the external wood and ironwork of the town hall, 


Mr H_ H. Scort, borough surveyor. 


GATES & Sons, North Road, Brighton (accepted) £49 10 9 


ILFORD. 


For street works in Ingleby, Valentines and Granville Roads 


and part of South Park Avenue. 
D. T. JACKSON, 104 Ripple Road, Barking 


(accepid). : - £6c8 § to 
IP3 WICH. f 
For additions to the theatre in Carr Street. Mr. WALTER © 
EMDEN, architect, 1c5 and 1c6 Strand, London, W C. 
H_T. Linzell : ; : - 41,490 0 @ 
W. H. Bloomfield » 1,400 0 9 
Grimwood & Sons : 1,372 3Oeng 
Spencer, Santo & Co, Ltd. 1,350 0 oO 
T. Parkington & Son 1,200 0 6 


IRELAND. 
For the erection of three dwelling-houses at new street off 
Creggan Road, Rosemount, Londonderry. Mr. R. E, 
BUCHANAN, architect, Castle Street, Londonderry. 


A. Dunlop £435 O78 
W. Cooke . : A : : é 420) “O86 
R. Colhoun, Strand Road (accepted) . 395 oe 


KIRK BY-I\-FURNESBS, 


For the restoration of St. Cuthbert’s church tower. Mr. a 
STANDEN-ADKINS, architect, 3 Maze Road, Kew. 
J. Hatch & Sons. ‘ ' s §520 Ome 
W. Waite. : .- 442 01Oeee 
Ashburner, Ltd. . 389 13 Oo 
J. S. Balderstone. 388 0 oO 
J S. Balderstone * 379 0 O 
Ashburner, Ltd.* 359°: 326 


* Estimate for reduced scheme. 
MACCLESFIELD. 
For the erection of a lunatic asylum. 
W. A. PETERS & SONS, Rochdale (accepted ). 
MILTON-NEXT-SITTINGBOURNE. 


For paving Mill Street with granite setts, &c. Mr. W. 
RICHMOND WARLOW, surveyor. 
W. Peters & Co. . ; 
Millon & Crisfield 


ST 


. £255 0-0 


199 I3 O 


DOULTING STONE Co. 


and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND, 


= €q — . re = . = — 


TAYFORDSHI 


= SS = = a NET 


. . 
. ° . . 
‘ 


RAVES. PATENT ROOF 


FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, &0. 
Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIBRE-PROUOF. 


SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULL PARTICULARS, ABAVES? PATENT ROOFING CO., 14 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
erect A A 
"DELTA METAL 60... 


110 CANNON STREET, ~ 
E.C. 


Se al 


EXTRUDED BAR 


(ALEXANDER, DICK’s PATENTS) : 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys 
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Bree: chai aa LONDON—continued. 
For supply of fire hydrants, &c., to the Leavesden Asylum. For draina k - 
ge works at Joyce Green Hospital. , 
Mather & ete : : . » £3147 0 0 Peerless, Dennis & Co. . : : . £15327 \@ © 
Shand, Mason ¥ ; ee : - 2,520 0 O Leslieve Gory Lid.e” i) fy <i ee Fy ae 
Merryweather & Sons, Ltd. . . . . 2,148 0 0 DF x OMT s, 5. (cr om 90) Une .s-( ono een oth Lr One 
Meay ee 2,072 0 O cE: AGGINS «79 oieaets Tee aes s (eed | are ae "988 0 Oo 
J. Blakeborough & DONS. as ; i D,070).12 ° O J. Meston . 2 . 886 o o 
Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co., Ltd. 1,976 0 o A.T.Catley . ; ee : “ye eo ors 
W. J. Fraser & Co. . * ; . . > B95 Oo O Enness Bros. . ; é eat é 12, ONT Oe1 O 
J. Simpson & Co.,Ltd. : : : «+ holO; 0, 6 J. A. Ewart ; ee: : . Seats Ow 0 
Bet Co. and T. Potter & Sons, 166°. Road Maintenance and Stone Supply Co, Ltd. 750 0 o 
: Ny ; ‘ : ; , ei & oO A. WILSC ¢ 
RossER & RUSSELL, LLD, 22 Charing Cross, pre abe st! Sei ae Rk oe 
S.W. (accepted ) : 1,659 0 a eta arab at Tooting Bec Asylum. 
Pena Ouse ; . Beevers . : ? : 4 £248 0 Oo 
: cme fom 4 Cropley Bros., Ltd... : ; : , «1221 loo 
For completing the electric-light installation at the public W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. ; ; F ; “201-0 © 
library, Commercial Road East. S. Trickett & Sons. ; ‘ ’ : .'+ 799) 1d @ 
© Strode & Co . aes ‘ : : ‘ £98 0 oO H. Woodham & Sons . : : , : «1990 Oo @ 
_ Tamplin & Mackovski : ‘ : : , 7 5b Oo A. T. Catley 3 : ; : ; : 195 0 oO 
iF C. Christie ‘ 3 s ; ; : sp OGL! SanG W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. . ; : " a 170 a, O26 
F. E. Emerson & Sons. : : ; : tah Zee 11.0 Ae Ge Soans. : : : ; . : >. 1707.0 46 
Ward Bros. (¢zforma/) . : : ; . Ref tat Ui s, Fry Bros. . é : : Y 2 : ot LOSe LC 
BARLOW BROS, 237 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. J. Mowlem & Co. : ‘ : : : Lb Oe O. 
(accepted) . F . - : : 42,105 50 E, Tes, jun. « ; : ; ‘ , : 74850 Oxo 
Palmer . ; ; ‘ ; : : : ; a J. Sheehan . ; : : ‘ : Ma abe oc Fy ae Se 
LONDON. M. WEBB, 86 Palatine Road, Stoke Newington, N. 
For repointing work at Park Hospital. | (accepted ). ee Scene So) faces Mr a i ame an 
: pant maeony and Shopfitting Co.. =. £1,645 10 2 Foy repairs to the Commercial Road station, for the London 
ockhill bros. . sane . . . 1,459 15 0 Salvage Corps. Mr. ARTHUR F. BRIGGS, architect, 9 
London and County Builders, Ltd. . : : 528 4 0 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. - : 
aC. 
A Godden eo ‘ : . : . 512 16 o Falkner & Sons . : : ; ake ly S£34710 0 
Hammond & Miles... ee en) oes poy sae? Mansfield & Son. .-..~ . etl tas Fo kA0cl GeO 
C. Bennett : : : ; ; : ; 448 10 9g Ashby & Horner. ; ; : ’ : . 339 00 
J. Shae ah os - ae re - 3 Fea Calle Gaadiny ay (aug, cates Ss 1 Seales SETS SLO © 
Siiccarhy ; ; set oe HAYWARD & SON (accefied ) : : ; 40240! 0 
E. Proctor & Son . : ; : ; ; 303, 0:0 
Bec, Goddard . .. : E : : ‘ 300) £7 
J. J. Richards . Sains - : 353 0 O NORTH SHIELIS. 
H, Line . 3 ‘ : : . - : 311 0 oO For the erection of a female hospital pavilion at the workhouse, 
+ W.J. Coleman & Co... Aes ; : 310 18 0} Mr. HENRY GIBSON, architect, Wellington Chambers, 
DeLee -. : : ; ae , ; 280 0 O North Shields. 
T. ROBINSON, 14 St. George’s Square, Regent’s W. A. FISHBURN & Co., William Street West 
Park, N.W. (accepted) ie pe ‘ 276512 § (accepted) . : : : ; --£4:750,, 0. 0 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
a BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 

‘| | a 5 Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C. Telephone, 274 Holborn, 
oe  —  V—— 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


: FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issue, 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


(LIMITED). 


a LIVERSEDGE. 


Patentees & Sole Manufacturers of the 


. SS x » E) aes = ———————— 
VMI, aw iif ld 7 fh 19 
~ v ~ 
Oe 


ABSOLUTELY THE MOST IMPROVED 


: iets, a | WATERTIGHT GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY. 
LONDON OFFICE: 53 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


For Index of Advertisers, sete page x: _, 
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ROMFORD. 


For sewerage and drainage works and repairs in Victoria Road 
(part of), Heath Park Road, Brentwood Road (part of), 
Ardleigh Green Road (part of), Factory Road, Catherine 
Road, Hamilton Road, Margaret Road, Salisbury Road, 
Starling Lane to Brook. Mr. H. RIDGE, surveyor. 


J Meston » £205153 ite ees 
Peerless, Dennis & Co. 11,494 5 O 
W. Iles 10,500 15 5 
T. Adams 10,276 LO, 7 
G. Bell 10,210" "O ~.0 
Free & Sons 10,148 7 4 
W. Manders 10,088: 3.6 
D. T. Jackson. 0,919)4:2)> 9 
B. W Glenny. O21 4 6 

« J. Jackson ; : EypVO;TlZ 16" 0 
WILSON, BORDER & Co, Cromer Road, 

Romford (accepted ) 8,545 5 3 
SCOTLAND. 
For the erection of latrines at Eyemouth public school. 
Accepted tenders 

_ J. Wilson & Son, Berwick-on-Tweed, plumber .£69 10 0 
P. Edgar, Home Street, Eyernouth, mason . 52.10° 0 
J. Watson, Albert Road, Eyemouth, joiner . 16110. 30 

For pointing and repairing the walls at Rathven churchyard. 
A. MILNE, Buckie (accep/ed ) “L2zF,12.-9 


For reconstructing fireclay-pipe sewers, &c., in Glasgow Road, 


Ashgrove Lane and Newark Street, Port Glasgow. Mr. 

JAMES MURRAY, burgh surveyor. 
J. Hutcheson : £123 14 6 
Public Works Construction iGo: PLS pen O 
Kirkwood, Reed & Co. ic6 19 9 
A. Stark & Sons . ros). 6, 6 
G. McKay . 102 14 2 
J. & D. Griffen 94 18 Oo 
D. McBride O44 17.7 1e 
W. Pollock . ; 94 16 oO 
W. REID, Port Glasgow (accepted) 90 O60 


For pipelaying, constructing distributing reservoir and filters, 


&c. Messrs. THOMSON & WRIGHT, engineers, 22 Rut- | 


land Square, Edinburgh 
STIRLING & KINNIBURGH, 


144 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow (accepted \ ; 


A ayn 2.1 02.3 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


7 Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Particulars fom MI ATOR & CO. 


SAFETY 


VALVE 


GALVANIZED 
4 


igi a. 


Peewee eee eed 
eens @eee gee om 


Cylindrical Tanks. 


wh 


Solignum 


Wood Preservative. 


Ltd. 


SOUTHAMPTON. a 
Far the erection of new office at Otterbourne waterworks, rivar 


Shawford, Hants. Mr. W. MATTHEWS, waterworks i. 

engineer, a 
H. Stevens & Co. ; £338 6 oO 
Musselwhite & Son 326 0 oO 
Jenkins & Son, Ltd. . 323°: 01 @e 
Hi. J; Hood 299 0 Oo 
J. Nichol 283 0 0 
G. I. Britten é 260 0 oO 
R. SCANNELL, Bishops Waltham (accepted ) 245 0 oO 


STONE. 
For the construction of sewerage works at Blythe Bridge 


W. Whitfield . £390 0 0 
F.: Barke =, 354 0 0 
W. Williams 359 0 oO 
T. TUCKER, Burslem (accepted) . 332-1 


WALES. 
For the erection of a church in Holton Road, Barry Dock, 
Mr. GEO E HALLIDAY, architect, Cardiff. 
First oe second sections 


A Richards . £7,098 o 


fe) 
W. Button. 6,536 15 2 
Lloyd & Tape . 6,410 19 7 
H S. Rendell : 6,368 8 o 
A. W. CADWALLADER, Cardiff (accepted) 5,958 18 o| 


| For the erection of lavatories, fire staircases, &c., and providing 


and fixing new eaves, gutters, down spouts and various" 
other works at the workhouse, Bangor Road, Conway, 
Mr. T. B. FARRINGTON, architect, Trinity Square, Llan- 
dudno. 
D. JONES & HUGHES, Llandudno (accepted) 644 0 O 
G. Roberts Bros. . ; , 639 10 oO 


For the erection of an infaite cheat at Abertaf, Abercynon. 
Mr. A, O. EVANS, architect, bias: 


D. Davies. ; - £3:760 0 O 
C. Jenkins & Son 3,700 O O 
Knox & Wells . 3,400 0 O 
J. Howells 3.138" 07 Fee 


and is a pleasing 
Stain. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


HULL. 


JOHN GLARK, LTD., 


Afi, BLOOMSBURY ee & WIRE WORE: 
fin | 
(| 


Solignum Depot, 


46 & 47 HIGH STREET, ~ 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.0. 


Manufacturer of every description 
of useful and ornamental — 


WIREWORK, 


Sieves, Lime Sereens, De 
ler Wirework for Coi 
Case, Lifts, &e. 
Special low quotations for Wirewor! 
for the protection of Windows an 
Skylights. —~ 


"SYUDE IDOI pUrnhyo 


Illustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request, | 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. 


sr TERRA-COT TA“ 


GLAZED BRICKS. 


SANITARY PIPES. 


Vol. LXVITI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


, FITZROY WORKS 
$5210 364 Euston R2 
ONDON 


Estimates and Illustrations p2' 
\, free on applicatisn. 
TELEPHONE 2495 GHRRARD. 


HAYWOOD & CO. LTD 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &eo. 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. — 


Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA- 100. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Haywood, Moria.” * 
National Telephone, No. 17. Swadlincote. 4 a 


L090 4 207T 242 JO sLoonpouzUr 1DULBLLO AYT, 


IN ALL 


a; ‘ 
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WALES—continued. WANDSWORTH 

For painting and renovating the interior of two ward pavilio : : ae . 

and the interior of the front portion (nurées’ auatets} at For ae See of a river wall adjoining the public baths, 
’ the administrative block atthe sanatorsum. Mr. W. 8 ‘ rect 

ee ern borough engineer. , - Menage : : . . . . £2,200 0 O 
W. E. James : : Fs : : » . W.-Pedrette . : : F : : Sy Tey ae: 
“EE Bias & Sons ‘£430 5 0 J. Cochrane & Son . : : : afags | 650 On-0 
Gough Bros : Mees 2 ot ReS 1 5 3 Pedrette & Co. . ’ : ; : ; 1,426 o 6 
D. Mullens Sk o> a Joe les, juins ate ay ae ess ese me ae Onan 
Ww: T. Morgan . : f f : 399 ey : Bree WV.al bees 2 j : 1,100 lop 4a) 
Cooper Bros. 164 Elni Girdet GP) ; : ; BY 15 0 London and County Builders, Ltd. . , Pye 1707 F205 

* Recommended for acceptance. F, hes Bulwer Road, mh ie E ; 
: ; : : : : *980-.6", 0 


For the erection of a hall, High Street, Neath Messrs 
wid HABERSHON, FAWCKNER & GROVES, architects, 14 Pearl 
Street, Cardiff. 


=W. H. Creighton : : ; ; k . £4,468 14 0 

2. ae. * = : : : : ; / 9,895 07.6 WORCESTER. 

omas on . ; é A ; : 393 qos : 

G. Davies . ; ries 8 ? For widening Breedon Cross Bridge. Mr. J. H. GARRETT, 

J. Goodridge & i rove: ; 4 65 ae county roads surveyor, Shire Hall, Worcester. 

BENNETT BROS, Swansea (accepted) : se 3,140) 0.7, ie ae jun. . . . . . - £2173 4 0 

For alterations and extensions to Emlyn and Clytha Villas W. a a So Lid. ; f : pena? 
: ’ ibbs se, ? ; : : , 7 T.aace O° 

Nanthir Road, Blaengarw. Etirrall. Lewis & Co Bae 16 
J. Maddocks . -£905 17 0 H.A.S. Fraser ey, se fe) 5 
D. J. DAVIES, Blaengarw (accepted) . 3 - 879 O. 0 C. Griffiths é ; ; : 1 ree ifs 3 
For the erection of an infants’ school at Blaenau-Gwent, G Trentham . Se ove oi te 1,350 Ose 
Abertillery, Mon, to accommodate 300 children. Mr. R. W. Fitzmaurice & Co. . ee? oe ate de ee 
R, L_ ROBERTS, architect, Abercarn. Golaweare Simbad : NS ey Sih dor 

_D. Davies . . : : : : £4,692 Qind Cruwys & HOBROUGH, Gloucester and 

mC Jordan . : . 3 ; e 3,700 O O Birmingham (accepéed ) ; ’ F + OL:278 B2078 

N. Bagley & Co... ; ¢ 7 : GH itsle Ee aie : a! 

D W. Richards, Ltd. f : ; : . 3,635 0 0 For rebuilding Ten Acres Bridge, Mr. J. H. GARRETT, county 

_A.P. Williams . ‘ : Z : . 3,615 0 0 roads surveyor, Shire Hall, Worcester. 

D: Lewis . : : i 3 : i . 3597 0 0 Kellett & Sons . ‘ : : F : ; £2,599 0 10 
“Newcombe . F . 3516 0 0 J. White, jun. . ‘ . d : ‘ ht. SIF BO 
AEN BROS, Abertillery (accepted) ; ) HA oe te C. Griffiths . . ; ; ; : me, be pete Sah 

“Smith Bros. ; . 3,388 0 0 H. A S. Fraser c é : : : AOE LO 2 

. WEST HARTLMPOOL,. eae ee ickan sign ica yah ees Py ee 

For street works in Colenso Street, Stirling Street and foot- W. H. Gibbs f ; : : b 2.078 re) E 

a path, Upper Alma Street. Mr. J. W. BROWN, borough Cruwys & Hobrough ‘ : ; ; : 1,999 59 2 

__ engineer. Accepted tenders. G Trentham . 1,889 7°49 

Mi Burn, West Hartlepool, for Colenso and Stirling Streets. R W. FITZMAURICE & Co., Lrp., Birming- 

B.C. Laycock, West Hartlepool, for Alma Street footpath. ham (accepted) . ; 7 : ; oan ty yas SF tel 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC 


SAFETY BALANCE 
PASSENGER LIFTS, He ATING 
< Highest Awards: 
International Exhibition 
f m7 - 
MAN 


LIFT 


Edinburgh, 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. 


Maker of all kinds of 


) | HYDRAULIC, 
? ms| ELECTRICAL, 
al Pc || a, STEAM, AND 
iA | th i HAND-POWER 
ae LIFTS & CRANES 


; For Hotels, Clubs, 

i Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, Railway Sta- 
tions, &c. For working 
from Town’s Mains, 
Overhead ‘Tanks, Gas 
Engines or Accumu- 

lators. 


cscs 


\e 


; AG SeOOOEE 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow ; Paisley 
Station, Ayr Station 
Hotel, Perth Sta- 
tion and Hotel, 
the New Club, 
Shee Court 


J haes any AND VENTILATING 


. MIDDLETON, 


IYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, 
leepscar Foundry, Leeds. |}J Bre Be ae ENGINEERS, 


OODES: LIEBER, A.B.O., 4rH EDITION, Co EEE: aii CROWN WORKS ’ 


graphic Address, * HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” 


phone No. 214, Moncur St., GLASGOW. 
London Agent— SOLE LONDON AGENT—EDWARD W. ATKINS, LE E D Ss 
8 


C. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, B.C, '471&472 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, High Holborn, W.C. 
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Received too late for Classification. 
ABERDEEN, 
For the construction of the permanent way of the tramway from 
Palmerston Road to St. Fittock’s Road, Torry 
P. TAWSE (accepied ) : . £6,534 15 oO 


BRIGHTON. 
For laying pipes for pumping mains from the Falmer works to 
Brighton, and for the outlaying of a main between the 
Race Hill and the Warren reservoirs. 


A. E. Nunn, Tenterden 24,3;375..0 0 


LONDON. 


For'repairs, painting, &c., at the Paddington Infirmary, Harrow 
Road, W., for the Guardians. 


J. J RIcHARDs, Brixton (accepted). 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Wilson Engineering Company, Limited, of 227, &c., 
High Holborn, W.C, the well-known makers of gas cooking 
apparatus, are leaving their premises for temporary offices and 
show-rooms at 77 Great Queen Street, High Holborn, in con- 
sequence of the County Council acquiring their old offices for 
the new street | 


MEssRs. ANDREW HANDYSIDE & Co., LTD , of Derby and 
London, makers of steel bridges, roofs, buildings and structures, 
have received the contract for the supply of two swing-bridges 
for the Cardiff Railway Company. One bridge carries two 
lines of rails and two roadways over the communication-passage 
of the South Dock, Cardiff, and the smaller bridge carries a 
single line and one roadway over the entrance-lock. 


IN our description of the new out-patients’ department of 
the London Hospital, which was opened by their Majesties on 
the 11th inst, we omitted to mention that the whole of the 
staircases in the building were supplied and fixed by Messrs. 
Alfred Walker & Son, of 7 Upper James Street, Golden Square, 
W., and Leeds. The same firm also supplied and fixed the main 
and other staircases at the University College Hospital, London, 
as well as at the Surveyors’ Institute and Prudential Buildings, 
London. They make a specialty of that class of construction 


VARIETIES. 


[Jose 19, 1903, 


; 


Mr. A. E. PILLING, town clerk of Devonport, was last week | 


elected clerk to the London Water Board at a 
a year. 
THE new Corporation destructor, which has been erected 
in Doughty Road, Grimsby, at a cost of 3,500/., was inaugue 
rated on June 13. : ia 

THE St Paul’s Church Council, Southport, have decided to 
build a new church at Ecclesfield, where there is now a mission 
church; also to erect a new school and parochial hall, to cost 
altogether 5,000/, 


salary of 1,500/, 


THE Hornsey Urban District Council have opened an 


account for subscriptions towards the 5,5co/. required to 
acquire a strip of well-timbered land between Highgate Woods — 


and Muswell Hill Road. A portion of it has already been 
purchased as a building site. 


A SANATORIUM for consumptives is in course of erection at 
Winsley, near Bradford-on-Avon, for the counties of Wilts, 
Somerset and Gloucester. The contract price 1s 6,877/. It is 
proposed to erect six blocks of ten beds each, which will be 
used entirely for the consumptive poor. 


THE Lord Provost’s committee of Edinburgh Town Council 
have resolved to recommend that the magistrates and Council 
petition His Majesty’s First Commissioner of Works to give 
instructions for the maintenance of Holyrood Palace as a Royal 
residence 


THE report of the Chief Inspector of Factories shows that 
90,355 accidents were reported last year as having occurred in 
factories and workshops. In the cotton mills, however, there 
was a small decrease, which is attributed to the action of the 
inspectors in insisting upon safeguards. 

A PAPER read by Mr. T. W. A. Hayward at a meeting of 
municipal and county engineers revealed that since the earth- 
quake of 1884 the water supply of Sudbury had been reduced 
by about one-half. At Colchester, which is also in Essex, the 
supply was increased. 

THE Edmonton public baths were formally opened last 


Saturday. 
one of which is covered and the other uncovered. A number 


of slipper baths have also been provided. The cost, including — 


the erection of a council chamber and additional offices, 
amounts to about 30,000/. 


There are two large baths, each 90 feet. by 30 feet, - 


The ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL 
WESTMINSTER, London, S.W. 


The NEW BARRACKS and MILITARY 
HOSPITAL at MILLBANK, London, S.W. 
The BRITANNIA NAVAL COLLEGE, q 
_ DARTMOUTH, Devonshire. 

The TOOTING BEC ASYLUM, TOOTING, 
London, S.W. | . 


The noted "3's... Facings and Rubber 
Bricks were used for the above impor- 


tant public works. i 


THOMAS LAWRENCE & SONS, BRACKNELL, BERKS. 
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Mr. G. HOLT has offered to the Knutsford District Council 
a plot of land on a lease of 999 years, at the nominal rent of Is. 

+ annum, for the purpose of a free library. Mr. Carnegie, 
who has offered a considerable sum towards the object, has 
expressed his approval. 

THE Manchester Ship Canal is to be deepened from the 
original depth of 26 feet to 28 feet. The sills of the locks 
were placed 2 feet below the 26 feet depth, so that the work is 
of a comparatively simple character. The object is to permit 
of the entry of the larger steamers to Manchester. 

-_ Tue Stepney Borough Council cormmenced over two years 
ago the erection of workmen’s dwellings on the Queen Catherine 
Court area, and these were opened for occupation last Thurs- 
day. The buildings have cost over 6,000/. and will accommo- 
date over 200 people. 

Major C E. Norton, R.E,, the Local Government Board 
inspector, conducted an inquiry on Friday at the Public Hall, 
Horwich, into the application of the Horwich District Council 
for powers to borrow 35,000/ for the purposes of constructing 
4 reservoir of about thirty and a half million gallons capacity 
on land about Io acres in extent known as Marklands and 
Wallsuches. ’ 

_ THE contract for the erection of the Little Ilford Congre- 
gational church and school has been awarded to Messrs. F. 
Gough & Co, Hendon, at 4,435/ The block comprises church 
to accommodate about 724 adults, and the usual vestries, &c., 
also large two-storey school, the main hall being on the upper 
storey, and the classrooms and small hall on the ground floor. 
The architects are Messrs Baines. 

- A STAINED-GLASS window in memory of the Rev. W. L 
Ker, M A, was unveiled on Saturday afternoon in Kilwinning 
parish church. The window, which has for its subject 
“St, Paul Preaching on Mars Hill,” is the work of Messrs. 
Stephen Adam & Son, 121 Bath Street, Glasgow Its treatment 
is broad and effective, and the colour is rich and pure in 
clear and translucent harmonies of choice glass. 

* Mr. ALFRED MOSELy has just made arrangements for a 
reprint.of the complete reports of the Mosely Industrial Com- 
mission in cheap form. Copies may be had at 6d. each net, or 
post free 9¢._ It is being produced not only without profit, but 
at a loss, and solely in order that the public may be enabled to 
possess themselves of the knowledge gained from the inquiries 
made in the United States The Board of Trade has ordered 


3,000 copies for free distribution. 


WHILE workmen were engaged in stripping an old wall- 
paper in the room of a house until recently occupied by a 
solicitor of Woodstock, they discovered in a hole in the walla 
cardboard box. On being opened, it was found to contain ten 
50/7. Bank of England notes Judging by the dates on the notes, 
they must have been hidden for years. The notes at present 
are in the possession of the new owners of the house. 

LApy PEARSON, the wife of Sir Weetman Pearson, the 
contractor, has formed a Voluntary Association of Contractors 
for Public Works, for the purpose of providing pensions of 5,5. 
a week for navvies on their arriving at the age of sixty-five, or 
7s. 6d. a week if they are married. The pensions are not to be 
paid to all indiscriminately. A certain standard of good 
character is to be required. 

IN three parishes in Buckinghamshire important schemes 
of restoration are under consideration. At Radnage it is pro- 
posed to restore St. Mary’s parish church, which was erected 
in the early part of the twelfth century, while at Bledlow the 
ancient tower of the parish church is to be restored at an out- 
lay of about 800/. The tower of the parish church at Princes 
Risborough is also to be extensively restored. 

Tue Cleveland Bridge Compahy, Darlington, obtained the 
contract for the Rhodesia railway bridge over the Zambesi, 
which crosses half a mile below the Victoria Falls There 
was considerable competition by British, Continental and 
American firms. The bridge, 650 feet long, crosses a_deep 
gorge 360 feet above the water-level. The main span is a 500 
feet steelarch. There will be a double line of rails for the Cape- 
to-Cairo railway. 


Mr W. P. HartLey has informed the Primitive Methodist 
Conference that he is prepared to bear the expense of 
building and furnishing a new ministers’ college large enough 
to provide forty new places, in addition to the existing sixty in 
the old college at Manchester. The building will be erected 
next to the present college, and the probable cost is about 
1o,cooZ. A chapel will also be erected. 


A REREDOS has been erected in -the Church of the 
Resurrection, Brussels, to the memory of the late Queen 
Victoria. The ceremony of dedication was attended by the 
British Minister and a representative gathering of English 
residents in Brussels. The reredos is a specimen of Flemish 
wood-carving, and the cost has been entirely defrayed by 
subscriptions, to the amount of nearly 700/., from local English 
residents. 


Full particulars from 


__NORTON & GREGORY 


20, 21, & 24, Westminster Palace Gardens, S.W. 
Telephone :— 2029 GERRARD. 


Telegrams :— ‘‘ NORTAZO, LONDON pe 
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THE Dean and Chapter of Winchester have placed at the 
disposal of the war memorial committee a window and space 
beneath, near the south door of the cathedral, and it has been 
determined to erect a stained-glass window, with a marble 
tablet, recording the names of all the men who lost their lives 
in South Africa during the war, and who were members of any 
of the Hampshire regular or auxiliary forces. 

Mrs, HIGGINS, late of Frizington, has undertaken the cost 
of the restoration of Arlecdon parish church, in Cumberland, 
estimated at 4,000/ There are certain conditions, which 
include the provision of a peal of bells, already subscribed for, 
at a cost of 600/, by the parishioners, and certain other 
“necessary alterations,” which cost 4oc/, Mrs. Higgins bears 
the expense of the erection of a hancsome tower in memory of 

her parents. 


A MEETING of the members of the Liverpool Cotton 
Association has been summoned for the 22nd inst. to authorise 
the directors to proceed with the preliminaries for the building of 
the new Exchange in Oldhall Street, between Ormond Street 
and Edmund Street. The directors have already purchased 
the Jand at something between 85,c0o/ and 88,oco/., and they 
advise the purchase of City Buildings at 26,socZ. Mr. F. G. 
Briggs has been engaged as advisory architect, and it is pro- 
posed to have a competition for the design of the new building. 


THE Queen Victoria Memorial at Newbury, which has been 
presented to his native town by Mr. George Sanger, will be 
unveiled on the 24th inst. It consists of a full-length figure of 
Her Jate Majesty with four recumbent lions. The memorial 
was fixed under the direction of Mr. Lawrence, of the staff of 
Messrs. Doulton & Co., of the Lambeth Potteries, and the 
supplementary works have been carried out under the super- 
vision of the borough surveyor (Mr. S. J. Lee Vincent). 

THE Midland Railway Company made an application to 
the Manchester City Council for a dramatic license for the new 
Midland Grand Hotel. The city architect in his report to the 
watch committee called attention to the fact that though the 
main staircase was more than 6 feet wide it was not provided 
with a centre handrail in accordance with the by-laws. When 
the application was considered on the 11th inst the railway 
company submitted that the ornamental design would be sadly 
interfered with if the committee exercised their undoubted 
right of adhering to the strict letter of the by-law. It was 
hoped that the company’s wishes would be met in this case. 
The application was granted. 
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THE Stirling Town Council have received a report an. 
the master of works giving the relative costs of different 
methods of refuse disposal. The probable cost of a refuse 
destructor of two cells, with boiler and settings, flues, damper, 


&c., and centrifugal dust-catcher, he estimates at 2,126/,, with 


an additional 1,277/. for chimney, buildings, &c. The average 
yearly cost of destroying the refuse he estimates at 6867. 125. 8d., 
including 238/ 4s. 2d, as interest and sinking fund at 7 per 
cent. The return for the clinker he estimates at 23/ 135. 


while the value of the steam generated would be 1501, bringing 


down the yearly cost to 5127. 19s 8d. A 
THE Wetheral parochial committee considered on the roth 


inst. a sewerage scheme for Wetheral and Corby, and estimated - 


by the engineer, Mr. J. Graham, to cost about 8,0co/, The 
following resolution. was unanimously carried:—“That the 


scheme for the sewerage of Wetheral and Corby prepared by 3 


the engineer involves an outlay of such a large amount that it 
would exhaust the borrowing powers of the parish and prevent 
schemes already proposed for other villages being proceeded 
with, and this committee request the District Council to 


sanction the appointment by this committee of an expert to” 


advise on the whole question.” Rt. 
THE Walton-on-Thames Urban Council recently announced 
the vacancy of the post of surveyor. They received 197 appli- 
cations for the post, which brings in a salary of 250/. a year 
ana the right to take not more than one pupil. The choice 
was brought down to eight candidates whose names were :— 
J. G. Carey, assistant surveyor, Heston and Isleworth, aged 30; 
J. R. Cartledge, assistant surveyor, Barnes, 30; T. Graves, 
assistant surveyor, Kingston-on-Thames, 31 ; H. D. Mather, 
assistant surveyor, Surbiton, 30; H. G. White, 
surveyor, Cheltenham, 36; R. Wilds, surveyor, East Grinstead, 
32 ; W. Woolam, assistant surveyor, Barnes, 33 The Council 
on the 11th inst. appointed Mr. Wilds to the post. 


THE Birmingham District Tramways Bill, which has been j 


promoted in Parliament by the local district authorities in 


conjunction with the City of Birmingham Tramways Company, 


the Birmingham and Midland Tramways Company and the 
British Electric Traction Company, came before a committee 
of the House of Lords this week. The promoters are asking 
the authority of Parliament to construct additional tramways, 
and also for compulsory running powers over the existing lines 
in the city, : 
municipalise the tramways the Corporation are strenuously 
opposing the application of the promoters for power to run 
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their cars from the outside districts into the city, and it is upon 
this point that the Bill will be mainly fought in Parliament. 


THE select committee of the House of Commons on the 
11th inst. found that the preamble of the Bristol, London and 
Southern Counties Railway Bill had not been proved. It was 
proposed to construct a new railway, some seventy-three miles 
long, from Avonmouth Dock, Bristol, via Bath and Trowbridge, 
to Overton, near Basingstoke, and there to effect a junction with 
the London and South-Western Railway, thus obtaining com- 
munication with London, and providing an alternative route to 

‘that of the Great Western Railway, which at present is the 
only direct line between London and Bristol The total 
capital powers sought were 6,000,000/. 


At a meeting of Ayr Town Council an interesting report 
was submitted by Mr John Eaglesham as to the state of the 
Auld Brig of Ayr. The Auld Brig, it is said, was undoubtedly 
a very old structure. There was a grant by charter, dated 
1236, for the upkeep of the bridge, and in 1491 ic appeared the 
bridge had been under repair when James IV. passed through 
Ayr on his way to Whithorn About 1867 the bridge had been 
ina very dilapidated state, and considerable sums had from 
time to time been expended by the Town Council on its repair. 
The bridge was again showing signs of decay, partly the con- 
sequence of the very repairs that had been carried out on the 
structure, and on the recommendation of Mr. Eaglesham it was 
agreed to carry out necessary repairs on the structure at an 
estimated cost of about 660/. 


THE foundation-stones of a.Wesleyan church to be erected 
at West Kirby were laid on the roth inst. The new church, 
which adjoins the present school chapel, will be 58 feet in 
length by 4t feet, with the addition of a chancel with 
accommodation for the choir and organ. There is to be 
seating accommodation in the body for 345 adults, and in a 
gallery at the front for 85 adults. Architecturally, the design 
of the new church is Gothic, and the exterior facing is of local 
rock-faced stone with ashlar dressings of the windows, door- 
ways, &c The front will contain a projecting central porch 
and entrance at each flank. The gable is to be flanked by 
buttresses finished in octagonal pinnacles. The roof will be 
partially open, with curved and stained timbers and light 
pitch-pine ceiling. The pulpit, seating, &c., are to be of pitch 
pine throughout. Ample provision is to be made for heating, 
ventilating and lighting, and a vestry with the usual con- 
veniences will be added. The cost ofthe building, exclusive 


of land and architects’ fees, will be 3,5co/, The architects are 
Messrs. John Wills & Sons, Derby,and the builder is Mr, 
Samuel Fowler, Bootle. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Master Builders’ Association have determined to visit 
Oxford for their annual outing on Wednesday, July 8. 

THE Bridlington Corporation contemplate an expenditure 
of 11,000/, on sea defence and groyne works. 

IT is reported from Durban that there is a considerable 
demand there for good men in the bricklaying, plastering and 
carpentering trades. 

A NEW department of a Board school was opened at Tinsley 
Park Road, Sheffield, on Monday. The plans were prepared 


| by Messrs Holmes & Watson, and the contractors were 


Messrs Ash, Son & Biggin The cost was about 10,000/. 

THE plans and works committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council have agreed to recommend the magistrates and 
Council to erect a public washhouse on a site in St. Leonard’s 
to be afterwards fixed. 

A GOTHIC chapel for the Wesleyan Methodists at Kenil- 
worth was opened on the 11th inst Accommodation is pro- 
vided for 200 persons, and in the adjoining schoolroom for 200 
pupils. The cost of erection has been 2,500/. 

Tue Vicar of Hampton-on-Thames is offering free marriage 
to every couple who will settle down in one of the new working 
men’s dwellings which are being erected there by the Urban 
District Council. 

Mr A.G MALET opened on Tuesday a Local Government 
Board inquiry into the proposal of the Bolton Corporation to, 
borrow 74,176/. for the purpose of repaving certain main roads, 
22,7952. for other works of paving, 2,398/. for the Bradford 
Street Bridge, and 6,500/ for the rebuilding of Toothill Bridge. 

THE town clerk of Liverpool has issued public notice in 
which bakers are advised to apply early for certificates by the 
Council that their premises are suitable for the purpose. This 
is in connection with the recent legislation relating to under- 
ground bakehouses which comes into operation on January [, 
1904. 

THE Crieff Dean of Guild Court have passed plans of a 
large addition to be made to the buildings of the Strathearn 
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Hydropathic The addition principally consists of winter | site the gift of Mr. Joseph Walker. The cost of the buildings : | 
gardens and loggia, to be built to the south of the existing | at present in course of erection, together with furnishing, is” | 
drawing-room. The estimated cost of the addition is about | about 3,212/ : cee a 
5,000/. THE Wesleyan general chapel committee, which has sub. __ 
THE Board of the London Missionary Society have accepted | mitted to it all cases of proposed extension, have just sanctioned _ | 
the tender of Mr. J. Carmichael (27,730/.) for the erection of | a further outlay of 116,500/. on new erections in all parts-ohe~ | 
the new Mission house in New Bridge Street, E.C. It was the | Great Britain. These cases comprise thirty-five new chapels, 
lowest of sixteen tenders. The ground floor and first floor will | the estimated outlay on which is 92,500/. Sanction is also _ 
be let as offices, the Society occupying the remainder of the | given to the erection of six Sunday-schools at a cost of 4370, 
building. > i seven ministers’ houses, costing 6,520/. ; fourteen new organs, 
Mr A. SPICER, who laid last week the foundation-stone of | COS!" 41407 ; also twenty-seven alteration and enlargement 


a new church at Barry, South Wales, had made the proviso on cases, involving a total expenditure Gao ae 
accepting the office that the funds of the church should be THE Wandsworth Borough Council resolved at their last 
saved from the outlay of providing either trowel or mallet, and | meeting “That the attention of the London County Council be 
that he should use the ordinary workman’s tools. Accordingly | called to the destruction of property, the injury to health and — 


an everyday trowel and an ordinary mallet were employed. the annoyance caused at Tooting by the insufficiency of main 
drainage, and that the London County Council be requested to 


THE foundation-stone of a new church for Rock Ferr : ae Cease . wet 
near Liverpool, was laid on the 11th inst. The church is to ee cone the ep asenity ol ON Oneaae the Proposed addition — 
Gothic in style and built of grey brick, with terra-cotta a veh ieee 1 ee il at nae of dwellings on 
dressings and stone interior dressings, and the roof and seats f uted bhi caine - . test ee adequate masta 
are to be of pitch pine, The cost will be from 4,000/. to 5,000/, OF FRE Gis Pasa Or Se weee sare Ric: ee 
The architects are Messrs, Grayson & Ould, Liverpool, and the THE new hall erected in connection with the Oxton Road — 
contractor is Mr. Richard Allen, Birkenhead. Thee easier ef opened oe 

-( : e building is an addition to, and is incorporated with the 

THE Government of India have ruled that no new works | original church building in such a manner Ze to distinctly 
is ater aens or additions to existing works of defence in | increase its importance as a whole, and it has been erected at 
Guat ncee oe Meehan oe Rte Anns, &e, | a cost of 3,700/. The peculiar shape of the land to which the _ 

: eee junti” tne project has been examined and | puilding had to conform has been handled inieame skill by 
passed by the Director-General of Military Works, and that the architect, Mr. James H. Cook, Liverpool, as to secure 
ithe. re ee cracri only ee entrusted with the super- | quite a unique effect. Externally the building on its Wood- 

; ‘ church Road and Balls Road frontages is faced with Storeton _ 

_A MEETING was held recently of the metropolitan com. | stone, while internally the rooms have a high cement dado, 
mittee on materials and means of paving the streets of London. | with smooth plaster above. The woodwork throughout is. 
The committee is the outcome of the conference recently con- pitch-pine The.ventilation of the hall and the seven class- 
vened by the Westminster City Council on the subject of | rooms has received special attention, and the building is heated — 
street paving, the object being to obtain periodically from the | throughout with hot water by means of radiators. The work 
aoe eieeenee of the Metropolis information | of building has been carried out by Mr. Peter Rothwell, — 
with regard to the life and wear of the different kinds of | Birkenhead, 
paxine: LAST week the foundation-stone of a new church in North 

THE foundation-stones of a new Baptist church at Acock’s Heigham, Norwich, was laid. The building is to cost 5,000/. 
Green were laid on the 8th inst. At present only a portion of | The present intention is to build the nave, which it is calculated 
the contemplated church is being erected, viz. the lecture-hall | will cost 3,002/. The new church will consist of nave, aisles, 
and rooms for Sunday-schools. The new church will stand at chancel, western porches, baptistery, two vestries and heating 
the junction of Yardley and Alexandra Roads, on a freehold chambers, and the whole building will be erected in a Perpen- 
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dicular style of architecture. The walls will be built of brick, 
faced externally with local rubble flints with Monk’s Park stone 
dressings ; internally they will be stuccoed. The roofs will be 
open and constructed of pitch-pine timber, boarded and felted ; 
the nave and chancel covered with Broseley tiles and the aisles, 
vestries, &c., with Westmoreland green slates. The flooring 
beneath the seats will rest upon a solid foundation of coke 
breeze concrete, whilst the paths to the nave and aisles will be 
laid with small red Staffordshire pressed tiles with simple 
border; the chancel will be floored with encaustic tiles. At 
the east end of the chancel will figure a large five-light window, 
and at the west end of the nave there will be another large 
window, but of six lights. All the windows, including those to 
the aisles and clerestory, will be glazed with cathedral glass. 
A bell-cot is provided upon the west gable for one bell, as it is 
not proposed to build a tower. The architect is Mr Arthur 
J. Lacey, of Norwich, and the tender of Mr. G.S_ Tinkler, of 
Norwich, has been accepted for putting in the foundations. 


A BOOKLET, entitled “Holidays in Belgium and the Ar- 
dennes,” by Mr. Percy Lindley, has appeared at a most oppor- 
tune time.- At this period of the year many minds are busy 
with the framing of plans as to the best way to spend the brief 
annual respite from work. The problem becomes more dif- 
ficult after the most apparent modes have been once worked 
out. It becomes necessary to wander further afield in the 
search of diversion. However, it often happens that the 
holiday-maker is oblivious to the advantages of places which 
lie, so to speak, at his door. Many people will find themselves 
in this position when they read through Mr. Lindley’s charm- 
ing pages. As he remarks, one drives after dinner to Liverpool 
Street Station and catches the Continental express for Harwich. 
The train draws up at Parkeston Quay, almost alongside the 
steamer. On board one of the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany’s splendid boats the traveller may take his night’s_ repose 
and arrive in the morning at Antwerp. Within easy journey 
of this town a multitude of interesting places and objects may 
be seen. The lover of picturesque scenery will find his taste 
more than satisfied with the Ardennes, where a week at least 
should be spent. The return journey may be made down the 
Moselle to Coblenz, and thence by the Rhine to Cologne, 
where the train can be taken to Brussels and Antwerp. The 
Great Eastern Railway Company have prepared ample guides 
to assist the traveller, and it would be advisable for all to apply 
to them for assistance before making their arrangements. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association will hold ~ 
its next Council meeting at Bolton on the 2oth inst. 

THE clerk to the Horwich District Council has informed 
the Bolton Corporation that his Council consented to the 
Bolton Corporation furnishing a supply of electricity to 
Horwich. 

Giascow Corporation Tramways, since their electrifica- 
tion, have been highly successful, the receipts for the last, 
financial year being 40,374/. in excess of those of the previous 
year. 

THE St. Helens electric supply and tramways committee 
have been considering the question of extending the generating 
station and erecting additional plant in view of the increasing 
demand for energy, and they have resolved to extend the 
present engine-house and to erect gas plant for the purpose of 
supplying the motive-power for the new machinery. 

THE statement of accounts for the past year’s working of 
the Coventry electric-light undertaking has been approved by 
the committee. It covers the twelve months ended March 31 
last, and shows a total revenue of 8,076/7., with working 
expenditure of 3,691/., or a gross profit of 4,3852 The total 
of capital account charges is 4.5747, and the net deficit is 
189/ —a satisfactory result compared with previous years. 

MAJOR PRINGLE, one of the inspectors under the Board of 
Trade, made the final inspection on Tuesday of the electrical 
equipment of the new portion of the District Railway Company 
between Ealing and South Harrow, which will be opened to the 
public on Monday. The new line is about five miles in length, 
and brings Harrow, Sudbury and Alperton into direct and 
easy communication with the City. The trains which are to 
be used on the new line will be made up of four coaches, with 
a motor at each end and one in the middle, The seating 
capacity of each coach is fifty-two.: 
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THE BUILDING. EXHIBITION. 
THE International Building Trades Exhibition duly opened 
on Saturday morning last in a deluge of rain. No formal 
ceremony took place, but visitors and exhibitors both com- 
menced without interruption the business which had called 
them together at the Agricultural Hall, Islington. The hall, 
galleries and minor hall are all practically full, and, considering 
that the weather on Saturday was so disastrously bad, and also 
that it was the opening day, the exhibition was extremely 
well attended. Mr Montgomery occupied the chair at the 
luncheon, and was supported: by a number of well-known 
architects. Some of the familiar faces we may mention were 
Col. Edis, Messrs. Arnold B. Mitchell, W. E. Riley, E. R 
Robson, Lewis Solomon, H. O Cresswell, Max. Clarke, Maurice 
B. Adams, Ryan-Tennison, Arthur F. Briggs, Edwin O. Sachs, 
C. H. Shoppee, Ellis Marsland, Percy Marks, &c. The toast 
of “Success to the Building Trades Exhibition” was most 
happily in the hands of Col. Edis, whose speech was listened 
to with evident signs of pleasure It is perhaps a good thing 
that Mr. H. Greville Montgomery is not, seemingly, a bashful 
man, as the Colonel waxed eloquent in referring to his ability 
in having produced such a successful gathering together of 
representative firms. Mr. Montgomery, in his reply, stated 
that he had been able to arrange that during the week some 
important visits would be made to the hall by well-known and 
prominent bodies connected with the building and allied 
industries. Such societies as the Architectural Association, 
the Society of Architects, the Institute of Builders, the London 
Master Builders’ Association, the Institute of Sanitary Engineers, 
the Association of Municipal and County Engineers, and the 
Institute of British Clayworkers, &c. He had also arranged 
for a visit of the members of the Union Céramique de France, 
an important body of French clayworkers. He, Mr, Mont- 
gomery, was glad to be able to meet them again this year, and 
to inform them that this year’s exhibition was the largest and 
best of all those which had preceded it during the twenty-five 
years which they had been held at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington. His thanks were due to those architects who had 


come there and supported him to-day, to the authorities who 
had lent him the valuable and interesting exhibits of Irish’ 


marbles, and to Mr. P. A. Gilbert Wood, the managing — 
director of this Journal, for his assistance in the collection of 
such a splendid collection of architectural drawings, which had — 
been so kindly and generously lent by the architects ang 
artists whose names would be found in the catalogue ci 
It is absolutely impossible in the small amount of space to — 
refer in detail to all the exhibits We shall endeavour as far as” 
possible to describe some of the most important in this week’s 
issue, and complete the notice in our issue of the 26th. Before 
commencing these descriptions we may add that the hall has — 
been well filled each day, and that the exhibitors all seem per. _ 
fectly satisfied by the results of their efforts. 7 
The Warrington Bond Tron Syndicate, Ltd., of Manchester, — 
are exhibiting at Stand No 45, Row B, their patent wall-tie. 
This is a particularly strong and effective tie, and the fact that upes 
wards of five millions of them have been supplied, shows that itis _ 
rapidly coming into favour. There are three varieties, one for 
cavity work, one for solid work, and a special flat tie which — 
may be used either for cavity or solid work co 
Messrs. B. Ward & Co have at Stand No. 80, Row D,a 
good exhibit of their granite-concrete paving, which has been 
extensively used for paving stables, cowhouses, dairies, &c. 
The firm have acquired the patents of the late firm of — 
Charteris & Longley, and are exhibiting. some excellent 
specimens of wood-block and parquet flooring ; ; 
The Khodes Patent Sash-Hanging Co. have at Stand No 99 
in Row E an extremely interesting exhibit of a valuable inven- 
tion for raising the heaviest sashes instead of the ordinary and — 
usually inefficient smooth-grooved pulleys, worked by sash- 
cords, chains or wires. This invention enables the largest and 
heaviest of sashes to be opened and closed by achild. The ~ 
fitiings consist of a cog-wheel or teeih-pulley and steel chains, 
which are fixed to the sash and frame in the usual way. The 
chains are chemically treated to prevent rusting, and there are 
no intricate parts to get out of order x = 
At Messrs. Worrall & Co.’s Stand, No. 20, Row A, some 
very good examples are shown of hammered ironwork, a pair 
of entrance-gates marked t1o/. tos, of an extremely effective — 
design, and which seem particularly reasonable. The firm is — 
better known in the North of England, but they evidently — 
mean to make a bid for the London work, as we are informed 
that they are also exhibiting at the Royal Agricultural Show, — 
which opens on the 23rd. ti 
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Messrs. L. Lewis & Co., of Shirland Road, W., show at 
Stand 16 specimens of their improved flexible mastic damp 
course, made in 3 feet lengths and from 4} to 18 inches wide, 

_ which they guarantee is damp-proof, will not decay or crack or 

ooze out with pressure. They are also exhibiting their patent 
flexible mastic roofing felt, 39} inches wide, which is highly 
compressed and elastic and is a non-conductor of heat, damp 
and frost ; and their improved flexible mastic slaters’ felt, which 
placed under slates, tiles, zincs and wooden sheetings deadens 
sound, equalises temperature, preserves wood. This is made 
in lengths of 11 yards or 22 yards by 39} inches wide. 

In a handsome pavilion erected by The National Opatite 
Glazed Brick and Tile Syndicate, Ltd.(Wm. Griffiths), of Hamil- 
ton House, Bishopsgate Street, a variety of the bricks and tiles 
which are the specialty of this firm can be seen 77 sztu This 
form of decoration, while highly effective, has the additional 
merit of being durable and inexpensive. It can be applied to 
old and unsightly as easily as to new walls, and has very great 

reflecting power, which renders it of great value for lining 
tunnels, subways, corridors, &c. It is essentially sanitary and 
is impervious to bacteria, fungi or vermin. These tiles are 
- supplied in bull noses, angle beads, &c., and are largely used 
for hospital and similar work, where they are found to answer 
very satisfactorily. 

Messrs. Maughan’s Patent Geyser Co. Lid, Worship 
Street, E.C., have at Stands 30 and 31 some of their patent 
steel-clad copper baths, which are constructed with an outside 
shell and an inside lining of planished copper, with highly- 
finished tinned surface. The. bath is supported by four orna- 
mental malleable iron feet, silver or gold bronzed, and the plug 

and overflow are nickel-plated. The bath is adapted to any 
class of fittings ; and their patent galvanised enamelled bath is 
made on similar principles to their steel-clad copper-lined, the 
only alteration being the dispensing with the copper lining. 
The steel shell before being enamelled is galvanised both 
inside and out; the galvanising does away with any rusting, 
and makes a much finer surface for enamelling upon, enamel 
adhering better to a galvanised surface than any other. The 
firm’s well-known geysers are also shown in various forms. 

The Safety Lift and Elevator Co., Lid., Rolt Street, 


Deptford, show (Stand 37) an electric lift, a self-sustaining 
dinner lift, electric lift controllers, hydraulic valves, &c. The 
gear of the dinner lift consists of a large hauling wheel, a 
V-wheel to prevent rope from chafing, and a brake wheel with 


lever, The boxes are strongly made of well-seasoned yellow 


deal or whitewood, and have movable shelves ; the guides are 
of best seasoned pitch-pine, scarfed and jointed ; the ropesare 
of best quality manilla or hemp; no brake or brake line is 
required ; the cages deliver 2 feet 9 inches above the floor 
level. These lifts are made in a variety of sizes, and are suit- 
able for hotels, clubs, restaurants, flats, &c. 

Messrs James Austin & Sons, Lid., have at the adjoming 
Stand in a glass case some capital specimens of their well- 
known patent sash, halyard, log and blind lines ; the latter are 
made in a variety of colours to suit the decorations they will be 
used in conjunction with. 

At Stand 56 Zhe London Fireproof Platewall Co, Lids 
60 Watling Street, show the construction of internal partitions 
of solid smooth plaster (gypsum) plates or slabs, 2 inches, 
24 inches, 33 inches and 4 inches in thickness, grouted together, 
forming one solid partition, fire and sound-proof. The walls 
shown, althovgh not plastered, have an absolutely smooth 
surface ready for paper or other decoration. They save time, 
space and expense, and are supplied and erected by the com- 
pany either smooth or rough, the latter for setting coat or 
tiling. 

Mellowe’s patent “ Eclipse” system (AZe/lowes & Co , Lid., 
Corporation Street, Sheffield) is shown at Stand 58. This 
exhibit consists of a wooden structure entirely glazed on 
Mellowes’s patent “ Eclipse” system. The bars which support 
the glass consist of a steel bar entirely encased in a tin-lead 
cover, having webs on either side, which are rubbed down on 
to the glass. A spray of water continuously plays on the roof 
and effectually demonstrates its watertight properties. The 
glazing has been in use for twenty-two years and is absolutely 
waterproof Messrs. Mellowes recently completed the re- 
glazing of the Crystal Palace roof, employing upwards of 
100,000 square feet of their patent glazing. 

Veronese, Ltd, New King’s Road, S W., have erected in 
their fibrous plaster a highly ornate pavilion (No. 59), which 
shows the capabilities of the material to great advantage. 
Within the building may be seen a Jarge variety of mouldings 
and other enrichments of a like nature, conspicuous among 
them being a particularly effective frieze in a design of cupids 
well executed, and showing considerable artistic feeling. The 
glazing of the pavilion is provided by the Cloisonné Glass 
Company, 66 Berners Street, who supply the window and roof- 
light in this highly decorative glass, which, while thoroughly 
translucent, has the great advantage of looking equally well 
from the lighted side, so that while strikingly effective when 
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used in windows, it is not less so when applied in panels to 
walls; &c: In colour and design this material leaves nothing 
to desire. The electric lighting of this comprehensive exhibit 
is Supplied by 7he Electric Fittings Co., of 59 Conduit Street, 
who show some elegant designs in electroliers and pendants, 
in the panels and shades of some of which they turn to excel- 
lent account the decorative qualities of the above mentioned 
cloisonné glass. 

The Decorative Marmortte Co. 55 Queen Street, N.W, 
show (66) some highly wrought panels in this decorative 
material, which is a composition of metal and glass, and is 
solid in colour throughout. Its high polish renders it of great 
value for the use of facias, trade tablets, wall panelling and shop 
fronts. It is already very largely used on the Continent with the 
greatest success. Letters, ornamentation, trade-marks and any 
other designs are engraved by patent machinery on their own 
premises at Camden Town, and coloured or gilded as may be 
required. Conspicuous among the samples shown is a large 
panel decorated in ‘new art style It is contended that the 
material is imperishable, a contention which may be taken as 
justified inasmuch as the colour itself is solid, while those applied 
in decoration, including gilding, are burnt in. There is no doubt 
a wide field for this material for the purposes mentioned above 
as well as for permanent advertisements, &c. 

Messrs. Thos. Wragg & Sons, Swadlincote, have at 
Stand 69 a comprehensive exhibit of samples of stoneware 
pipes and connections, among which will be found Hassall’s 
patent double-lined pipes, Hassall’s patent single-lined pipes, 
Stanford’s patent pipes, the “Spiralitic” patent joint, Wake- 
field’s patent corrugated socket pipes, Wakefield’s patent 
street gulley, Wakefield’s patent insertion pipes and junctions, 
Jennings’s patent joinder or impermeable capped stopper, 
Emden’s patent stopper for: making air-tight every kind of 
inspection arm, and which will not blow out; Gordon’s patent 
syphon, Gordon’s improved junction blocks, Hughes’s inspec- 
tion interceptor, tested pipes, Monk’s patent chimney-pots, 
sinks, glazed bricks and blue goods. The “Spiralitic” 
joint is a recent introduction, and ‘deserves a_ few 
words of description:—The joint consists of containing walls 
of composition, between which, when the pipes are in place, 
liquid Portland cement is poured through one of the holes 
made in the pipe for that purpose. The cement not only acts 
as an important part of the joint to secure water-tightness, but 
the spiral or screw-like arrangement causes it to act as a key, 
locking, as it were, the whole constituents of the joint into a 


compact whole, thereby greatly strengthening the resistance of 


the joint to various deforming forces. ie 
Venesta, Ltd, 20 Bastcheap, shows (70) applications of — 


Venesta boards to the various purposes to which it is adapted 


as door, wall and ceiling panels, trunks, hat boxes, chairs, | 
susceptible of. 


seats and backs. This material, which is 
effective decoration in various colours, is made of wood of any 
desctiption, usually in three plies. 
60 inches by 180 inchés. 
proof, and is specially useful for fretwork, &c. 

The Permanent Decorative Glass Co, Ltd, of 36 Basinghall 
Street, E C., Manchester and Lancaster, at Stall 62 are showing 


It is made in boards up to 
It is light, strong, hard and water. 


examples of their well-known Florite Opal tiling and metal — 3 


wall decoration, including a large variety of pattern tiles, 
imitation marbles, granites, ornamental borders, &c. They 


have also a tiled partition showing several excellent examples — 


of their work. Their process of decoration on opal appears to 
be quite unique, and architects visiting the exhibition should 


not miss the opportunity of inspecting these interesting — 


exhibits. ay | 
The feature which principally attracts attention in Messrs, 


Gibbs & Canning’s, Ltd., exhibit is a massive doorway in buff 


terra-cotta, a replica of one recently erected in green terra-cotta 
in Goole to the specification of Mr. A G. Atkinson, architect. 
Other exhibits comprise sections of stone grey terra-cotta 
balustrading, coping .and capping, &c., terra-cotta vases, a 


display of buff vitreous pavings and gutters, air-bricks, buff — 


terra-cotta facing bricks, salt-glazed sanitary and engineering 
bricks, highly glazed sanitary ware and fittings, cream glazed 
(leadless) sinks, salt-glazed garden edging, &c. 


Vulcanite, Lid, 118 Cannon Street, specimens of patent 
vulcanite roofing for application to flat roofs of wood or con: — 
crete construction, and for waterproofing roof tanks, reservoirs, 


&c.; vulcanite sheet asphalte for roofing sheds, farm buildings, 
brick kilns, &c ; and vulcanite sheet asphalte for damp-proofing 
foundations, &c, areto be seen at Stand 19, Row A. 

Messrs. Stanley Bros., Ltd. (Nuneaton) exhibit occupies a 
large space (82) in’ ;Row D, where they show some walls 
erected in their glazed; bricks, the colours of which—brown, 
grey, granite, white, &c.—as well as the glaze are excellent. 


Here are also to be seen chimney-pots of artistic design, red, 
buff and salt-glazed, plain,and ornamental roofing tiles, ridges, 


finials and ventilators, pressed blue bricks, copings, garden 
tiles, and some ventilating. bricks, of new and very effective 
pattern. Other specimens of the firm’s productions comprise 
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panels, string-courses, window and door heads and jambs of 
excellent design, ventilating blocks, &c. 

Messrs. J. A. King & Co, havea space nearly in the centre 
of the hall, where they show partitions erected in their Mack 
patent fireproof slabs These partitions are 2, 2{ and 4 inches 
thick. It is claimed that the principle embodied in the patent 
insures that walls, floors, ceilings, &c , in which the material is 
employed are fire and sound-proof. It can also be used for the 
insulation of roofs, the lining of damp walls, &c. The firm are 
opening works throughout the country for the manufacture of 
these partitions, which, in’ consequence: of their lightness, 
strength and durability, have been rapidly coming into favour, 

Messrs. Samuel Ellioit & Sons, of Caversham (at 

Stand 97), show a very large variety of mouldings of all sizes, 
varying from }-inch to 15 inches in width, of all sections, 
curved and straight, in many kinds of wood, and adapted to 
all purposes. Here may also be seen room-doors which are 
splendid specimens of joiners’ workmanship, one of these, in 
Honduras mahogany inlaid with satinwood, being especially 
worthy of remark, although those in less expensive woods are 
not less admirable as regards style and finish. Another im- 
portant exhibit at this Stand are £//io¢/’s patent fireproof tiles 
for a base, which is a substitute for wooden or metallic lathing, 
having a suction for hastening the setting of plaster or cement, 
It is claimed these tiles can be used on wood floors as a base 
for cement floating for encaustic or other tiled floors; on 
matchboarded partitions, for lime or cement plastering, causing 
such partitions to be fireprcof. and sound-proof ; on flats, as a 
base for any thickness of cement or asphalte flooring They 
can be used for bay-window roofs as a base for cement floating 
and finishing, and for gables to roofs, instead of the usual 
Jathing between the timbering. 

Messrs. Sissons, Bros, & Co., Lid, occupy a special position 
(No. 11) where, on a screen, they show some charming 
examples of wall decoration in Hall’s washable distemper in 
conjunction with their white Japan paint. In these schemes 
of decoration the colours are of the utmost delicacy and bear 
ample testimony to the value of the distemper as a decorative 
material, to say nothing of its hygienic qualities, which are, of 
course, obvious. It is perhaps scarcely necessary to say that 
the distemper can be had in any colour. 

Mr. Joseph Fishburn, of High Wycombe, is again showing 
(102) his labour-saving winch, which is so named because of 
its adaptability as a means of lifting or lowering by hand-power 
articles or material of almost every kind with great despatch 


and safety, and by its yse a considerable amount of labour will 
be avoided. In building operations ladders are only necessary 
to allow the staff and workmen to reach the work, and hods 
are not necessarily required, ordinary wheelbarrows, hand- 
barrows, or porters’ baskets, buckets, or receptacles being 
used—one ascending while the other descends. To painters, 
plumbers, plasterers, tilers and slaters sending up or serving 
material to lofty altitudes, and where steam hoists, winches, or 
cranes are employed it will be found a useful auxiliary. 

Messrs Bolton & Laughlin, of Henley Road, Ipswich, show 
at Stand 105 a comprehensive assortment of their red Suffolk 
facings in light, medium and dark shades, best white Suffolk 
facings, best brimstone facings, rubbers red and white, red and 
white arch bricks, red and white moulded headers, stretchers 
and returns, carpenters’ fixing bricks, string-courses, coping 
bricks, panels in white and red rubbers, &c. 

Samples of worked freestone from Castle Bytham quarries are 
shown at Stand 107 by Messrs. Joseph Boam, Ltd These samples 
show the stone fiom both the lower and the upper beds worked 
and in the rough, Prominent among the exhibits is a window, 
one of those which is about to be placed in the new library at 
Barnet. Specimens are also to be seen here of Castle Bytham 
lime, a stone lime, grey in colour and very strong. When 
slacked it is claimed that it will carry at least six parts of sand 
to one of lime, and will then make a stronger mortar than chalk 
or Bedfordshire lime. 

The Weldon Quarrtes are represented at Stand 113, where 
Mr John Rooke is showing specimens of the stone The 
Weldon Quarries have long been famous in the Midlands for 
the quality of their stone. Many fine buildings of historical 
interest, eg, Kirby Hall, Lyveden, Rothwell Market House, 
&c , bear testimony to its excellence. This is admitted by all 
judges of stone who have seen the sharp carvings and under- 
cuts, mouldings and angles in those buildings, and a feature of 
this exhibit is a date panel of the year 1696, which was taken 
from Kirby Hall, and in which the cutting is as sharp as if it 
had only been executed yesterday, 

The chief feature ot a Stand (152) where are also shown 
Blackman’s ventilating fans, Keith’s patent hot-water boilers, 
registers, ventilators, &c, is undoubtedly the Aezth Light, 
shown by Messrs James Keith and Blacknian Co, Lid, of 
Farringdon Avenue. This light is obtained by burning 
ordinary gas at high pressure obtained by means of Keith’s 
patent automatic compressor, which is generally worked by 
the ordirary water service, either from the street main or from 
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a cistern... It uses’ an extremely small quantity of water, and,- 


we understand, meets ‘with the approval of water companies: 
and committees., It can also be worked by eléctric motor. 
It is silent and alsolutely automatic in operation; the pump 
portion working in.a water seal ‘is frictionléss, and requires no » 
leathers, packings norlubrication. It gives.a steady unvarying . 
pressure of gas, irrespective of the number of burners in use-at 
the time, and being entirely automatic, the whole action starts 
or stops on the mere turning the gas taps at the burners on 
or off It can be placed anywhere with safety. The water for 
driving need scarcely be taken into account ; if charged at 7d. 
per 1,000 gallons the cost of it is only about. one penny for each 
thousand cubic feet of gas compressed. Great economy 
of gas results from securing perfect combustion of the gas 
by these patent compressors and burners, which raise the 
pressure of the gas to 8 inches of water column and mix it 
with about five times its volume of air. We understand that 
burners of 300 candle-power and 150 candle power, with 
8 inches pressure, pass Io and 5 cubic feet of gas per hour 
respectively, and give a clear, steady, white light costing, 
with gas at 2s. 6d, only a penny an hour for 1,000 candle- 
power. These burners can be instantly adjusted to suit the 
quality of coal gas in any district, so as to get the proper 
mixture of gas and air to give complete combustion. In 
combination with these burners -Messrs Keith show their 
patent electric lighter for gas-burners, which should prove a 
useful adjunct. 

Mr. John Tann, 11 Newgate Street, shows (153 and 154) 
a selection of his “Anchor Reliance” safes, doors, locks, &c.; 
fire and burglar-proof bent steel safes without joints at the 
corners ; dwelling-house safes, commercial fire and fall-proof 
safes, book and deed safes, thief-resisting plate safes, fire and 
thief-resisting jewel safes. Strong-room and_bullion-room 
doors, party wall and warehouse doors are also to be seen 
here. 

Ripolin, Ltd., show in Bay 3 results of applications of paint to 
various materials A conspicuous object at this Stand is a panel 
delicately tinted in flat Ripolin, the effect of which is eminently 
artistic and pleasing. Ripolin, Ltd, are introducing a new 
filling, which they strongly recommend for use with Ripolin, 
whether glossy or flat, for which it prepares a beautifully 
smooth, hard surface to which the finishing coat can be applied 
to the great economy of the latter. 

r The Wood-carving Co.; Birmingham, show at Stand 64 
| some beautiful designs in Saracenic and fretwork fitments in 


prices from y,.per square foot 


& 


mee 


Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. 
free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 


Gilbert Wood & Co. Ltd., 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. 
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Anew decotative 
material 
transparent and 
CPpaque e 


oor Berners St.Oxford St. 
Loridon'W. 


BANQUET.’ 


The well-known and beautiful Chromo-Lithograph by the late H. Stacy Marks, R.A. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence 


arches, window-heads, &c, and notably an elaborate doorway. in« 
Oriental style, the workin which ; 
and refined. 


in 
worked up. 


In our issue of November, 7. last we: gave a description of 


are showing Kent stocks. which were made, dried and burnt _ 


in three days. 


slabs and pipes’ 


The extension of this system 


of drying has been more rapid than that of any other in the — 


history of the brick and tile industries, the number of installa- 
tions having been as follows :—In the year 1895, 1 drying 
apparatus was erected ; in 1896, 20 were i 
in 1898, 92; in 1899, 140 were erected. At 
over 250 had been erected, and this rapid 
from its many and important advantages, and, above all, from 
the fact that the process is ‘entirely independent of weather. 
The brick, tile and allied industries can be. carried on. 


the end of 1902 


put up; in 1897, 50; — 


extension results — 


uninterruptedly throughout the entire year, and with com- 


plete independence of atmospheric or climatic conditions. 
Among the adgantages which the system offers we .may 
mention the following which, however, do not. exhaust the 
list :—(a) Drying can be carried on regularly and continuously. 


throughout the year ; (4) there is great saving of labour and 
consequently a greatly reduced cost of production ; (¢) the — 


goods are faultless in shape and improved in quality ;.(d) a» 


clear and uniform colouring and a freedom from all inequali- — 


ties is insured ; (c) a greater production of the kiln, 
saving of fuel is secured ; 


OC and a 
(/) rapidity of production is greatly 


increased ; (g) the best boiler supply water is obtained through © 


the vapour arising 
liquefied in the condensation heaters. 


New brick and tile 
works following Moller & Pfeifer’s system 


are cheaper to erect | 


| RED, BLUE AND GREY 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 


QUOTATIONS” PROMPTLY GIVEN, 


DRESSED GRANIT 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


GRANITE ron BUILDING, 


CLOISONNE GLASS 


from the material to be dried being © 


f 
‘4 
ta 


BACTERIA BEDS, &c. ois A 


.e 
Es 
E | 


'TARRED MACADAM, PAVING SETTS & KERBS 


‘BROKEN GRANITE, SCREENINGS, BALLAST, &e., z 


SUPPLIED. 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 


BLACKBURN, STARLING 


LIMITED, #2 4 =e 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
| DUBLIN & HANLEY 


Chimney Columns 


»Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required. 


Colliary Signals 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object, 


Telegrams, 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


Telephone No. 238, 
Nottingham. 


‘THE ENDERBY & STONEY STANTON GRANITE 


NARBOROJUGH, near L®ICESTER. 
—— 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved — 


sponges, soaps and other bath requisites. T h 
‘specially counterpoised so as tg be easily lifted into position, 


a 
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than similar works with other drying appliances. All’ mechani- 
cal fittings, ovens or kilns, and in particular the whole! building 
itself, are smaller in proportion than those working under other 
systems. All particulars can be obtained at the office here 
o1 at Belvedere Road. The following great increase in weight- 
pearing strains obtained by the new system is worthy of note, 
Ze. Conyer stock, made by machine, dried in dryer and burnt 
in kiln, 194°7 tons per square foot ; ordinary hand-made, 125 9 
tons per square foot ; increase, 688 tons per square foot. We 
understand that moulded bricks are being made on this system 
‘out of ordinary Kent clay with good results, and that a visit of 
inspection to Messrs. Eastwood’s works at Conyer will be paid 
on the 27th inst. by the Incorporated Association of Municipal 
Engineers. 
_ The Eltkay Patent Bath Syndicate, Lid., of Orchard Street, 
S,W., aré showing a contrivance which will be found of the 
utmost utility in hotels, flats and other positions where the 
“economy of space is an important consideration. It provides 
afull-size plunge bath, having hot and cold water and waste 
‘connection in perfect form and complete for fixing in a bed- 
room or other place, conveniently folding up for enclosure 
within an ornamental cabinet which resembles a wardrobe in 
appearance. The door of the cabinet contains a mirror, and 
forms a very attractive piece of furniture. The woodwork can 
be made to match any other in the same room. The cabinet 
is arranged to contain bath mat, bath towels, bath gown, 
The bath is 


and when closed provides a safety sink to take away any water 
which may be left in the bath or drip from the taps. The 
cabinets can be also supplied with a spring mattress to fix on 
to the top of the bath, forming a very comfortable single bed- 
stead for emergency use. 
_ In the arcade on the right side on entering, Messrs. Wm. 
Oliver & Sons, of Bunhill: Row, occupy some 60 feet of wall 
space with their fine display.of timber, comprising fine speci- 
mens of all the choicer woods—mahogany, sequoia, pines of 
-yarious descriptions, walnut, teak wainscot, oak, birch, &c. 
An item of their exhibit, too, which deserves attention is the 
pair of handsomely panelled doors in oak These doors are 
conspicuously good, whether regarded as from the point of 
view of workmanship or from that of the beauty of grain of the 
wood from which they are made. 

In the Gallery (7) 177. C. E. Johnson, of Hoxton Street, 
shows some good specimens of timber in mahogany, wainscot 


. have made and fixed many 


a 


H. & S 


Race Stands, and 


Hospitals, Factories, 
Private Houses. 


at Unions, 
Warehouses, 


and American oak, teak, walnut, birch, whitewood and all 
descriptions of hard woods in logs, planks and boards, 2 feet 
53-inch white wood planking, kauri, Oregon, pitch and yellow 
pine, yellow and white in planks and deals; oak, teak and 
pitch-pine flooring for secret nailing, hardwood mouldings and 
electric casings, lavatory seats, &c. 

The Empire Stone Co., Leicester, show in Bay 7, Gallery, a 
doorway and two windows of excellent colour and workman- 
ship. They are made to imitate yellow Mansfield and Portland 
Stone respectively. A flight ofsteps in fancy and plain flagging 
is also shown, specimens of grooved and channelled stable 
floors, &c. 

The Acme Wood-flooring Co., Ltd., Gainsborough Road, 
N.E., havea very fine display in Bay 9, Gallery, of Duffy’s well- 
known system of dowelled paving and flooring, the latter plain 
and polished and made in the following woods :—Kauri pine, 
East India teak, pitch pine, jarrah, maple, oak, Swedish redwood, 
karri, &c In the adjoining Bay they show West Australian 
jarrah and karri planks ; red gum planks from the Mississippi 
Valley, U S.A.; yellow deal planks from Sweden ; paving blocks 
in jarrah, karri, red gum and deal ; worn paving blocks from the 
streets of London’ They also show and explain the system ot 
dowelling which they employ and its many advantages. 

Messrs. Wilson & Stockall, Bury, Lancs, are represented 
in the Gallery, Bay 13, by two of their ambulances, which, as 
regards utility, convenience and finish are of a high order of 
merit. One is a patent brougham ambulance for modern 
isolation hospitals. It closes up like an ordinary brougham, 
placing patient in position. There are doors at the side and 
back, opaque windows at the sides which prevent the patient 
from being seen from the street, but the patient can see out- 
side ; the other is a patent accident ambulance (van pattern) 
which will convey two injured persons in a recumbent position 
at one time. 

The adjoining space is occupied by JJessrs. Defries & Sons, 
Ltd.; Houndsditch, who show their “ Equifex” disinfectant 
cleaner. This appliance enables water from a main water- 
supply to be automatically mixed with an exact proportion of 
disinfectant, antiseptic or deodorant solution. The disinfectant 
can be cut off at will or readinitted without stopping the current 
of water. We understand that the automatic working of the 
apparatus has been found in the disinfection of public streets, 
markets, abattoirs, stables, ships, waggons, &c, to effect a saving 
of 80 per cent. on the cost of labour, and the complete utilisation 
of the disinfectant effects a stillfurther economy. The “ Equifex ” 
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odourless tank waggon for emptying cesspools is an apparatus 
which acts by creating a vacuum in the cylinder through 
the action of the large pumps, either by the motion of the 
wheels or by the handles. The exhaust from the cylinder is 
passed through the disinfectant cylinder, where it is broken up, 
disinfected and deodorised, first by a disinfectant spray and 
then by perforated baffles, through which it is led, these baffles 
being kept wet with disinfectant-deodorant solution by the spray. 
The “ Equifex” steam disinfector is a machine which has been 
adopted by the home and colonial governments’ For absolute 
disinfection it is worked with saturated steam at rolbs. pressure 
(239 degs. Fahr.). The chamber consists of a cylinder of 
mild steel, made without ‘steam jacket, so as to avoid risk of 
superheating. The cylinder is lagged with non-conducting 
composition and wood, with brass bands, to reduce loss 
of heat by radiation, and, as usually supplied, is furnished 
with doors for infected and disinfected articles respectively. 

Mr. W. E. Farrer, Cannon Street, Birmingham, occupies 
Bay 17, Gallery, with an automatic: alternative distributing 
apparatus for small bacteria beds, such as are required for tise 
at large public buildings, as asylums, isolation hospitals, 
barracks, &c. Distribution is provided for by means of an 
automatic tipper discharging alternately into two sets of light 
perforated cast-iron channels supported about 1 inch above the 
filtering medium. Torfit urinals, by the use of which flushing 
is rendered unnecessary; an improved apparatus for flushing 
sewers, closets, &c.; a patent lattice-gear penstock or sewerage 
valve, a rust-collecting chamber for the base of sewer venti- 
lating columns, &c, and a selection of his sluice, air and other 
valves are also shown. 

Messrs. Mather & Platt, Salford, have a stand in the Gal- 
lery, Bay 19, and exhibit a model of their automatic mechanical 
sewage distributor which, according to the analytical report 
by Inspector Leigh, on samples from Farington sewage works, 
Preston Rural District Council, gives admirable results, 
A model may be seen here of their paterit gravity filter, which 
-consists of a large circular iron tank, open at the top, and rest- 
ing on a cast-iron chamber in which the filtered water collects 
before its discharge through the outlet-valve. The collecting- 
chamber is separated from the filtering-tank by a dished iron 
plate into which a large number of brass nozzles of special 
design are screwed, the object of which is to insure the effective 
use of all parts of the quartz bed during filtration, and a proper 
distribution of the water used for washing out. . On this plate 
rests the quartz bed in graded layers, passing from the coarsest 
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at the bottom to the finest at the top. The filtering-tank 
fitted, at a few inches above the surface of the quartz bed. with 
an annular channel communicating by a number of openinos _ 
with the tank, and into which open the inlet-valve for unfiltered — 
water and the wash-out discharge valve | This annular cha 
affords a free outlet for the wash-out water, and is a mart 
improvement on any former arrangement, there being noth g 
whatever to impede the free dischaige of the wash-out wa 
A third medel to be seen here represents the Archbutt-De 
water-softening apparatus, all the rhechanical operation: 
connection with which are very simple, and the labour involved 
is light. . ye a 
The Patent Victoria Stone Co. occupy a large space in the _ 
south-east corner of the Gallery with a stretch of their well. 
known paving, on which is erected a particularly handsome 
monumental porch in yellow Mansfield tint, with moulded caps, : 
sills, brackets, and heads and carved enrichments. This is, we 
believe, a replica of doorway erected at Clarence Gate. A flight. 
of moulded bracketed steps and landing, some bold balustrading, 
which we understand is a portion of a large contract in hand 
for a mansion being erected in Surrey, vases, terminals, &e 
As an object-lesson in the value of the stone as regards wear, 
three flags are shown which were respectively removed—one 
from London Bridge, where it had been in use fourteen years, _ 
subjected, as we are told, to a daily traffic of 126,c0o passen- 
gers, giving a total of 640,0c0,0co, in spite of which it only — 
shows scarcely appreciable wear; another taken from the 
entrance hall of the South Kensington exhibitions, which had _ 
been traversed by 20,000,coo visitors, and this only shows wear 
to the extent of 1-32 of an inch; and the other from the corner 
of Commercial Street, Whitechapel, where it had lain for five 
years, gives equally satisfactory results, Among the many 
important works which this company have in hand we may — 
mention the following :—Architectural stonework, staircases, 
&c., for the electric-power station at Southwick, near Brighton; — 
stonework for the boulevards, recreation-grounds, refuse. 
destructor and other work for the Tottenham Council ; balus- 
trading, &c., for mansion at Burgess Hill; mansion and new 
schools, at Ogmore Vale, South Wales; several blocks of 
mansions at Clarence Gate, the Carnegie Library at Hartle- 
pool, Kynoch’s new premises at Birmingham, new brigade 
offices and married quarters at Shorncliffe Camp, Great 
Western Railway stations on the new Ealing and ‘High > 
Wycombe lines, staircases for innumerable public buildings, 
police-stations, &c. 1 oe 
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In an attractive glass case in Gallery 8, Row D, Messrs. 


WF. Stanley & Co., Lid., Great Turn 
large number of their well-known dra 
scientific instruments, including protracto 


stile, have arranged a 
wing, surveying and 
rs, compasses, scales, 


rules, aneroids, theodolites, inclinometers, gradiometers, levels, 


telescopes, &c. 
Close by (Stand 14, Row D), Zhe C 


lee Hill Granite Co, 


Ludlow, show graded samples of the stone from which the com- 
any derives its name. The tough nature of this stone renders 
it invaluable for road-making, either as setts for paving or as 


macadam. It wears remarkably well un 


der heavy traffic, and 


consequently produces very little dust in dry or mud in wet 
weather, thus providing a pleasant and economic road stone, a 
property which has commended itself to engineers and surveyors 


all over the country. 


Messrs. Field & Mackay, of Titterstone Quarries, Ludlow, 
are also showing specimens of Clee Hill stone at Stand 14, 


Row B. 
At Messrs. Norton & Gregory's 


(Westminster Palace 


Gardens) Stand, Gallery 22 and 23, Kow D, is to be seen a new 


plack-line process for the reproduction 


of architectural and 


engineering drawings, &c. The results produced by this process 


can only be characterised as admirable, ev 


very line being perfect 


and the colour not less so. Drawings can be reproduced on 


paper or linen as may be desired, and the 


reproductions can be 


coloured as readily as the drawings. In addition to the beautiful 
appearance of the prints, this process possesses a great advan- 


tage in the rapidity with which the work 


can be turned out as 


compared with other “ black-line” processes. We may add 
that Messrs. Norton & Gregory undertake architects’ per- 
spectives, which they execute from plans and elevations, and 
some of their work in this department may be seen here 
Another exhibit at this Stand is in quite a different category, 
namely, the “ New Idea” spring hinge, which is very simple, 


and appears to. possess all the advan 
ie it prevents the door from sagging; 


tages claimed for it, 
it is capable of such 


perfect adjustment that it closes the door quickly and gently 
without noise or vibration; it is neat in appearance; it admits 
of the door fitting closely against the jamb; it holds the door 


in perfect alignment; it is easily and qui 


ckly fixed; it is prac- 


tically impossibie for the hinge to get out of order, and obviates 
the necessity of cutting away floor for bedplate, or the removal 


of door for repiirs. 


Specimens of high-grade Limmer asphalte are shown at 
Stand 36, Gallery, by Messrs Bradshaw & Co, Lid., 52 Queen 
Victoria Street. Other exhibits at this Stand consist ot sampres 
of refined bitumen for asphalte and electrical purposes, sample 


asphal e cauldron, contractors’ trestles, 
limestone tar-paving for playgrounds, &c. 
At an adjacent Stand, that of JZessvs. 


sample of improved 


W. Salter & Co, of 


Harrow Road, samples of Seyssel asphalte may be seen. 
Messrs. Salter & Co. are asphalters to H M Government, the 
Admiralty and War Office, and testimonials speak well for their 


workmanship, &c. 


The Columbian Fireproofing Company, of 37 King William 
Street, have erected (Stand 55, Kow C) a building which 
exemplifies their method of fireproof construction, which con- 


sists of. special ribbed steel bars from 1 


inch to 23 inches in 


depth, suspended in steel stirrups over steel joists, and 35-inch, 
4-inch and 5-inch heavy ribbed bars, between main girders or 
resting on the walls. By the use of the heavy ribbed bars the 


ordinary steel joists are eliminated. The 
every case surrounded by and complete 
crete, composed of the best Portland cem 
slag or cinders. These ribbed bars be 


se ribbed bars are in 
ly embedded in con- 
ent, sand and furnace 
ing, by their special 


shape, adapted to the concrete, utilise the full strength of 


the concrete and thereby furnish a fi 
in excess of the requirements for 


reproof floor, so far 
strength, that it 1s 


practically impossible to break it down. The exhibit 
‘shows a 15-foot floor with a 15-foot span, formed of 


4}-inch steel-ribbed bars spaced 720 
embedded in 53-inch concrete ; the roof 
with dormer windows formed of bars 

“method of construction is exceedingly s 


inches apart, and 
is of Mansard form, 
and concrete. The 
imple, and the result 


eminently satisfactory. We have so recently referred to this 


compahy’s system of fireproof constructi 
the Exhibition at Earl’s Court that it 


on in connection with 
will be fresh in the 


memory of our readers. Steel and concrete sewer conduits 


are also shown. 


Messrs. Freeman & Hines show (Gallery, Bay 11) samples 


of their new patent aluminium baths, 
bright and attractive appearance; the F 
seal drain pipe—the advantages of this 


which present a very 
reeman patent double 
new duuble seal pipe 


joint are many, among others we may mention that it requires 


‘no skilled labour and very little cement 


it is a locking joint 


insuring concentric fitting and absolutely close abutting of the 
pip> ends; the pipes are manufactured in stoneware and also 
in Midland ware; space will rot permit of our reference further 
_at present to its many advantages; Hassall’s patent w.c sutles, 
‘which, it is claimed, give a perfect flush with a 1$ gallon 


discharge ; some good designs in mosaic 


and art tiles, &c. 


Belgium has a reputation for building stone, and there is 
no more interesting variety than the “blue limestone.” The 
title gives no indication of its value. The large exampl2 shown 
by the agents, Messrs Chas. Vandefackere & Co, in the Minor 
Hall, at once is suggestive of strength. Looking at it, we are 
not surprised to find its crushing strength is 4,250 lbs. per 
inch It lends itself to all varieties of tooling, and takes an 
excellent polish. It has been more used than any other stone 
in Polaer’s Palace of Justice in Brussels, which the Belgians 
consider to be the greatest of modern buildings. It is no less 
excellent in buildings on a small scale, and the Belgian artists 
employ stones of different colours to serve as foils and to bring 
out its effect. It is a most interesting addition to the building 
stones which are readily obtained, for the prices are moderate. 
We may mention that the stone is suitable for steps, landings 
and other use where strength is indispensable. 

Messrs Ewart & Son’s extensive exhibit at Stand 20, 
Row A, contains a well-arranged display of their well-known 
“ Victoria” ventilator, “ Empress” smoke curer and “ Prince” 
cowl, an assortment of agate and other baths, several 
specimens of their Geysers, one of which is in practical 
work. Among these the “Lightning” is of great power, 
supplying water at the rate of eight gallons per minute A 
feature of the exhibit was the attractive display of nickel 
bath-room fittings and bath seats. Messrs Ewart show also 
their “Euston” and “Ideal” radiators, which are self-con- 
tained, and are useful for heating halls, offices and rooms 
where there is no flue. These are said to be very economical 
in the consumption of gas—an important consideration 

Velvril paint, specimens of which are shown by Zhe 
Veluril Co., Ltd., of 29 New Bridge Street, E.C., at Stand 67 
in Row C, contains no lead or linseed oil. It is supplied in 
various colours, such as stone, red, green, slate, brown, black, 
white, &c, as well as in metallic colours, as gold, bronze, 
aluminium, &c. This paint, which is easy to work, can be used 
for iron and bridge work, gasworks, inside work in steamers, 
wood and stone work, &c. It is claimed that it is not affected 
by atmospheric influence, and is perfectly waterproof and non- 
corrosive, while its covering powers are about equal to that of 
ordinary paint. It has, we understand, given perfect satisfac- 
tion when tested as a waterproof covering for the haunch of 
an arch, to prevent percolation of moisture from breeze cement 
penetrating and discolouring stone. 

Messrs. Brown & Co, of Glasgow, are showing at Stand Ic4, 
Row F, their patent Simplex window fittings, which can be 
fitted at small expense to any existing window. In con- 
sideration of the new Act which makes it compulsory for all 
windows to be so fitted that they will open inwardly to prevent 
accidents, these fittings should meet with approval from 
architects, builders and property owners , they are inex- 
pensive and easily fitted. One of the great difficulties in 
many of the patent windows invented has been in dealing with 
the sash or balance weights; this has in this patent been 
obviated, as the application of this patent to an ordinary 
window allows the sash with both weights not only to rise and 
fall, but to open inwardly, arresting and re-engaging the weight 
automatically as it is opened and closed. It is claimed that 
there is therefore now no need for dispensing with the ordinary 
window, no awry, lop-sided openings, no drooping and dragging 
sides, no need of tramway roller to aid lifting, no obstruction 
limiting the 1ise of sash, no dividing of sash stiles creating 
draughts, no tricky springs or bolts, no obstructions to blind 
screens, no formidable eyesore to the view—both weights 
remaining in action—the sash rising and falling full length, 
equally balanced, and at the same time opening inwardly like 
a casement. Messrs. Brown & Co. have appointed as their 
London agents the well-known firm of Nettlefolds, and also 
O’Brien, Thomas & Co 

Velure is shown by Messrs. C. Chancellor & Co, Clerken- 
well Road, at Stand 14, Row A. Velure is a new and perfected 
Japan paint, superseding varnish, with remarkable spreading, 
elastic and weather-resisting properties. It is sanitary and 
washable, and it is claimed that it will not crack, chip, peel, 
blister or fade It is stockéd in 120 colours and any shade can 
be matched. Samples of S/7ifso, another specialty of this 
firm, are also shown. This is a paint or varnish remover which 
has satisfactorily withstood the tests of time and experiment, 
and been proved to be an efficient labour-saver. 

Silicate cotton, otherwise known as mineral or slag wool in 
‘ts raw and various manufactured forms, is shown by Messrs. 
Frederick Jones & Co at Stand 44, Row B. The valuable 
qualities which this material possesses for fire, sound and heat 
proofing are too well known to need any special reference 
here, but another feature of the exhibit, namely, ‘“ Hercules” 
partition blocks and slabs, is worthy of note, as the following 
advantages are attributed to it, namely, that it is cheaper than 
brick partitions, economises space, possesses great strength 
and lightness, is absolutely fireproof, is rapidly erected, is a 
sound.deadener and a vermin repellent, and is free from 
complexities. It is supplied in slabs 3 feet by 1 foot 6 inches, 
by 24 inches to 4 inches thick. 
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The Enderby and Stoney Stanton Granite Co, Ltd., of 
Narborough, whose Stand in the Gallery is No. 20, show 
samples of granite of excellent texture and colour, which is now 
meeting with considerable success as a building stone, for 
which it seems very eminently suitable, and the price, we 
understand, is right. Dressed granite in the form of spur 
stones, kerbs, channels and specimens of various kinds of 
dressing, setts, broken granite and granite chippings are also 
to be seen at this stand. 

In view of the rapidly extending use of lifts, the principal 
exhibit at Stand 9 RB in the Gallery is the model of an electric 
lift, which is shown by Messrs. Joseph Richmond & Go. Ltd, 
of Kirby Street, E.C. This lift, which is electrically controlled 
and operated, is on the press-button principle. The main 
switch controls the movements of the lift, and is fitted with a 
pendulum which tends to break the main circuit by returning 
to its central position. Current flowing through. solenoids 
causes the lift to move upwards or downwards respectively. 
These are connected directly with the positive main; but the 
negative 1s connected up through two contacts, the flexible wire 
cords, the gripping contacts and the small switches. An insu- 
lating piece and an insulating spring, keeping the wire cord in 
tension, separate this cord into two parts. The former is fixed to 
the car and travels with it. Each floor is provided with a button, 
which if pressed closes the small switch of that particular floor, 
the circuit through the main switch is thereby closed, and the 
lift begins to move. At the same time the main current 
energises the solenoids, which lock the press buttons in what- 
ever position they may be at the time. The lift ascends or 
descends, as the case may be, until the insulating piece breaks 
the current. By this time the lift is opposite a door, which it 
automatically unlocks. Each door is provided with a circuit- 
breaker operating in the main circuit. The lift can, therefore, 
only operate when all the doors are shut. The action of the 
pushes inside the car, of which there are as many as there are 
floors, is similar. After closing the door the passenger presses 
the button of the floor he wants to proceed to. ‘he lift then 
ascends or descends until the insulating piece breaks the 
circuit. In the unlikely event of two persons on different 
floors pushing buttons simultaneously, the car will travel to 
the floor farthest from that at which the cage was at rest 
Other interesting items are a model of self-sustaining dinner 
lift, of which the mechanical motion is unique, the heavier the 

weight put on the gear the greater the self-sustaining power, 
and one of a street orderly bin, of great interest to surveyors to 
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public bodies. The bin automatically empties into cart by 


means of a handle, and thus assures thorough cleanliness | 


From a health point of view, as well as for its simple character 
and effective working, the bin should certainly be adopted 
universally and at once : $ 
The Hard York “ Non-slip” Stone Co. nave paved Bay 5, 
in the Gallery, South Side, with their non-slip hard York stone 
flags, which, in addition to presenting a neat and pleasing 
appearance, fully justify their title as regards firmness of 
foothold. This stone is eminently workable, as is exemplified 
by worked specimens which are shown here, “ Non-slip” stone 
channelling, platform coping with a distinctly defined edge, 
stone steps, moulded and spandrel and stone landings, &c., go. 
to make up an interesting and in its way instructive exhibit 
Messrs Geo. Wragg, Ltd, Salford, 
stained and leaded windows at Stand 
and sashes in steel and bronze, window 
enamels, jewellery, metalwork. 
aluminium, pewter, silver, 
tion, such as gates, 


ow gearing, mosaics, 
_ In_ iron, brass, copper, 
&c., for interior and exterior decora- 
rails, vanes, altar rails, lecterns, communion 


plate, vases, &c.; gas and electric-light fittings, repoussé 
work, bronze founding, &c. oe 
Lhe Desolle Electroplating Co., Ltd, Cornhill, exemplify 


at the adjoining stand their system of electroplating in copper,» 
bronze, brass and nickel, and exhibit ornamental ironwork, &c, 
treated by the process. 

At 24 A Messrs. Potter & Co. Lid, 66 Victoria Street, 
have a concrete fireproof floor, 12 feet between supports and 
43 inches thick. In the construction of this floor no stee} 
joists are embedded. It is strengthened with }-inch corrugated 
tension rods, and it is claimed that it possesses five times the 
strength of an ordinary concrete floor. Other exhibits com- 
prise a specimen of steel lath bracketed for plaster cornice, 
ane a specimen of wood attached by secret nailing to concrete 

oor. 

Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co., 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, are 
to be found under the North Gallery, where they are showing 
their familiar fireproof floor, of which they have a full-sized 
example. They also show samples of the various materials 
which are used in its construction. 

Messrs. Candy & Co, 


position No, 4, a large selection of glazed bricks of various 
descriptions, but .of uniformly excellent quality and colour, 
granite vitrified paving bricks and channels, buff architectural 
terra-cotta, stoneware sewerage pipes, gullies, interceptors, &c. 
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Mr H Blackwell, of Fleet, Hants, shows Stand at 22 Aa 
variety of crowding and bearing-off barrows, hack caps, pallet 
noards for hack and steam dryers, loo boards, seed and postal 
hoxes, and all kinds of nursery trays and sample boxes, and 
such like useful brickmaking appliances. 

Patent chequer bricks form the staple exhibit in Stand 95, 
Row E, by Messrs. Joseph Place & Sons, Ltd., Darwen, who 
attribute to them the following excellent points:—Increased 
strength, decreased solid on floor-level, rubbish cannot lodge 
on supporting walls nor between the chequers, 4-inch pipe can 
stand anywhere and still have free draught, supporting walls 
tied together and lateral movement prevented, broken or 
damaged chequers may be lifted out at any time and replaced 
without disturbing the rest, and they claim that they possess the 
following advantages—free draught, cannot choke, bottom 
strengihened, walls supported, repairs easily made. Specimens 
of salt-glazed and enamelled bricks are also shown here. 

Messrs Towers & Williamson, Little Bytham, are showing 
(Stand 111, F) samples of their Adamantine clinker for paving 
stables, fire brigade stations, abattoirs, coachhouses, yards, 
kennels, cattle markets, and for floors of every description. 
These clinkers have been supplied, we understand, to the 
Royal Mews, Windsor, Sandringham, and also to their Royal 
Highnesses the Dukes of Connaught, Cambridge, and the late 
Prince Leopold and-others. Fire-bricks and other fire goods 
are also to be seen at'this stand. 

The specialty exhibited by Jessrs. Colthurst, Symons & 
Co, Lid., of Bridgwater, at their Stand go, Row E, is their 
patent interlocking Roman tile, whose gripping propensity 
seems to have caught architects and builders, and to have 
established the tiles in favour. The patent renders nailing 
unnecessary, as they so clip each other as to prevent stripping 
even when used in most exposed situations or in the most 
boisterous weather. Each tile has two grooves on its upper 
surface to prevent drift. Other tiles of Broseley type are 
shown as well as numerous ridges, finials, pier-caps and other 
samples, all of which have the excellent colour associated 
with this firm’s goods. 

A pavilion of pleasing design, erected entirely in the fire- 
resisting material which is their specialty, serves for exhibit and 
office for The British Uralite Co, Ltd., of 50 Cannon Street. 
This valuable invention, the progress of which we have watched 
with interest since its inception, and in commendation of 
which we have written on many occasions, is now so well 
known as to require no further description. It is, however, 
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interesting tw note that it is now recognised as a reliable fire- 
resisting building material, and has been accepted by The Fire 
Offices Committee of London as a first-class roofing substance. 
Within the pavilion are exhibits demonstrating the various 
purposes to which it can be applied; for instance, there are 
samples of uralite for roofing, ceilings, partitions, &c ; samples 
painted with Ripolin and other paints; samples coloured with 
Hall’s distempers; others veneered in oak, maple, mahogany, 
walnut, teak, sycamore, &c.; a fire-resisting uralite deed safe; a 
fire-resisting uralite despatch box; models of uralite roofs, as 
used in Great Britain and the’ Colonies, &c. We noticed that 
the effective lettering employed here was by the Brilliant Sing 
Co., Ltd., of Gray’s Inn Road, 

Messrs Shanks & Co, of 8t New Bond Street, are repre- 
sented at two Stands, Row D, 84, and Bay 1, and show many 
of their well-known make of baths in the several varieties, 
as plunge, spray, canopied and tubular, in fireclay and 
porcelain enamelled iron; water-closets and supply cis- 
terns, improved kitchen and scullery sinks, lavatories in vitro- 
porcelain and fireclay, &c. 

At Stand 85 Zhe Asbestos and Asbestic Co., Lid., 27 Billiter 
Street, have on view numerous samples of asbestos, crude, 
fiberised and manufactured; in the latter category may be men- 
tioned sectional pipe and boiler covering, asbestos and other 
deadening materials, asbestos packings, asbestic fireproof 
plaster, Manville registered fire extinguisher, &c. 

Messrs. G. Tucker & Son, Loughborough, have arranged, 
at 87, D Row, a good businesslike display of architectural 
terra-cotta in door jambs, lintels, cornices, capitals, panels, 
copings, &c, as well as some excellent specimens of their red 
pressed facing bricks, red sand stocks, special bricks for 
sewers, red paving tiles, red roofing tiles, &c. 

Messrs. Hall & Co, Ltd., of Croydon, who seem to have 
offices and wharves nearly all over the South of England, the 
names of no less than fifteen towns being given in this connec- 
tion, are showing a varied assortment of slates and tiles at 
Stand 79, Row D. Among the green slates shown are samples 
of Precelly randoms for mansions and schools, as used at the 
Royal School of Art Needlework, Kensington; Precelly rustics, 
a popular slate, suited to country houses and mansions, These 
slates can be mixed in seven colours and will vegetate a 
beautiful green of varied shades if in suburban and country 
districts ; Precelly peggies, a small slate, suited for turrets and 
Mansard roofs ; Tilberthwaite green slates, very fine Westmore- 
land slates, such as we understand are used on most Govern- 
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ment buildings ; Buttermere slates, a beautiful green, even in 
colour and texture ; Elterwater slates, which are particularly 
suited for domes, as they will go round any roof and 
are even in colour; Bettws-y-Coed, Bangor, Carnarvon and 
Portmadoc slates, &c.. The sample roof is covered with the 
well-known Keymer tiles, which can be had in either mouse or 
red colours, 


An effective exhibition of mezotil, a new and attractive 
mural decoration, is shown at Stand 78, Row D, by Z%e 
London Tablet Co., of Sydenham, whose proud boast it is that 
product is the result of a combination exclusively English, 
namely, that it is made in England by English capital and 
English labour. This wall covering consists of sheets 
of zinc of the normal size of 5 feet by 2 feet, enamelled and 
decorated in various styles, the designs hitherto employed 
being chiefly in imitation of tiles. There are signs of deviation 
from this tradition, and there is no apparent reason for adhesion 
to it, perhaps, but we think that the excellent tile designs are 
the best of those shown here. 
cursory attention. It is of course non-absorbent and vermin- 
proof. 


The stand of Zhe Patent Indurated Stone Co., Ltd., must 


needs arrest attention alike by reason of its conspicuous | 
Prominent among these | 


position and its attractive exhibits. é 
is an elaborately carved tablet in a warm buff colour, which 
admirably illustrates the susceptibility of this material to 
ornamentation and the ease with which it works A _ beautiful 
pair ; , : 
Mr. C. H. Mabey also command attention; while not less 


excellent in their degree are a moulded corbel (terra-cotta | 


colour) as used at the Fox public-house, Wilson Street, 
Finsbury, and warehouse adjoining in Scrutton Street, a ball 
terminal (yellow. Mansfield).and moulded corbel (red Mansfield) 
as used for villas at Reigate, sections of moulded cornice and 
a moulded step as supplied to the Portland estate, a portion of 


moulded staircase (partly grooved treads) as executed for | 


building in High Holborn, W.C, window heads and sills as 
supplied for the Western Electric Company’s Works, North 
Woolwich, and moulded caps, ball and spike terminals, 
strings, necking, entrance steps, staircase, all as executed for 
the Urban District Council of Hampton. 


Sam Deards, Ltd —At Stand 29 in Gallery, Mr. Sam | 


Deards has on show two recent improvements in his patent 
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system of glazing, viz, a self-locking steel bar for glass 
roofs, when affixed to iron structures, which saves the making 
and drilling of all holes along the ridge, purlins and cane. 
plates, as well as the cost and use of nuts, bolts and scr Ws. 
The new section bar is formed with a deeper web, so 
carry glass up to 11 (feet long, when needed, the same 
covered entirely with thin-tin lead of uniform thickness 
the cap for holding down the glass is quite independent : in 
separate, so that should repairs be needed at any time, it can t 
not only removed but replaced without any injury whate 
the existing lead-covered bar. In this one particular” 
unique. The indent for holding down the cappin 
on a level with the glass, so there is no fear of its ever 
becoming loose. The other new patent is Sam Deards s- 
patent simplex glazing bar, which is so formed as to mal 
gutter on either side of bar to receive the glass, and als 
turn down over and on to the glass, while the centre core 
wood bar is carried above the glass and admits of planks. 
being placed upon outside of glazing to carry the workmen 
when repairs are needed, and to obviate the risk of breaking or 
injuring the glass. The principles of this glazing have been 
subjected to the test of two streams of water playing upon it on 

the outside during the run of the exhibition, and have attracted 

the attention of visitors. Sam Deards’s patent coil boiler fox 

heating 1,coo feet of 4-inch pipes is also on show. This well- 
known coil boiler has carried off, we understand, all the 
engaged, 


At Stand No. 132, wall space, Messrs Bratd, Colbran & Co, 
patentees and sole manufacturers of the “ Heaped” and 
“Valley” fires, 10 Mortimer Street, W, have a splendid 
exhibit of their well-known designs in wood and iron mantels, © 
copper and brass interiors, wrought-iron dog Stoves, antique 
door furniture, hand-painted “ Mortimer” tiles, &c. Their new 
patent ‘ Heaped” and “ Valley” fires are shown in action, and. 
these have been much admired by all who have seen them for — 
their extreme simplicity, cleanliness and heat-giving capacity. 
The “ Heaped” and “ Valley” fires are being fixed throughout 
three London hospitals, and are in great demand for public 
buildings, offices and dwelling-houses. va 


Mr. F. A. Fawkes, Chelmsford, at Stands 48 and 49, 
shows a very handsomely designed fumed oak mantel with 
pewter inlay, and a pine mantel enriched, of broad artistic 
effect. Also a section of a room, showing the application of — 
his well-known and appreciated enriched joinery, picture and 
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dado rails, skirtings, cornices, doors and over-doors, all of | requiring to be kept clean where water splashes about, the cost 
excellent workmanship. ) | being, we understand, one-half or a quarter the price of real 
Mr. E. J. Smith, of Grosvenor House, Camberwell, is | tiles. The ceiling is covered with stamped steel made of solid 
showing 1n the North Gallery (3, Row A) some very fine | Bessemer steel sheets, and yet the cost is said to be as cheap- 
samples of Venetian, Florentine, canopy, duchesse, flounced | as paper, with the further advantage that a perfect ceiling iS. 
Jace and roller blinds, adapted for houses of all kinds from the | made without the use of any plaster. The general effect of 
cottage to the mansion, as well as for shops, hotels, &c. The | metalwork for interior decoration is certainly very fine. 
diplomas for gold medals and other documents exhibited also he Clade Graaiee Kawi Bay 8 ‘tal 
at this stand attest to the value and excellence of the work | ore ee frig a aoe S Scots at stn. oor “1 
done and materials supplied in various parts of the country. specimens of red Dricks, g'a7é Ricks, * broken Sie he ap 
ers C. BN. Snewin & Co. Back, Hatton Garden, ll granite setts, as well as concrete work in the shape of met 
two Bays (23 and 24) in the North Gallery with a very Ane coping, heads ace rhe Nae ay sean! cee pe 
collection of seasoned woods for builders, cabinetmakers, | ara eee pillar heads, &xc., the whole of which are we 
carvers, kc. The varieties of wood shown comprise mahogany, eserving of inspection. 
wainscot, teak, oak, kauri, sequoia, whitewood, birch, ash, Messrs. Newell Brothers show at Stand 24, Row A, samples 
pitch- pine, yellow pine, Oregon, Carolina and deal, maple of opal tiling, which 1s claimed to be of a very cheap and 
floorings, &c. Many of these woods are exceptionally fine durable character, and made in England, with the view of 
specimens as regards the width of the planks and their fine affording the poor man the luxury of glass tiles for lavatories, 
grain. A notable feature of the exhibit is the curly pitch-pine | &c, equally with the rich. *) 
arranged round the pillars of the bays. _ No visitor to the Exhibition will fail to devote a portion of 
In the Arcade Zhe Coalbrookdale Co, Lid, of Queen his time to the attractive Stand (71, Row D) wherein JZess7s. 
Victoria Street, are exhibiting some attractive specimens. The Geo. Jennings, Lid, of Lambeth, have arranged a number of 
Bostel patent combined sunk and lifting fireplace, which is | their well-known sanitary appliances, among which will be 
made so that the fire burns either sunk in the hearth, or it can found some admirable specimens of fitted baths. These are 
be tilted up to burn with the bars raised. The advantages of shown in many forms and styles of decoration, and vary in price 
this combination are great. No air duct has to be provided from 7/. or 8/. to ten or twelve times those prices, A large 
through the hearth, yet there is no difficulty in getting the fire variety of closets 1s shown, including the “ Century Syphonic,” 
to light or to burn up when required. The grate when tilted an ornamental as well as useful adjunct to which is the semi- 
up induces a quick draught, and the fire soon becomes a glow- circular porcelain flushing cistern, which advantageously re- 
ing mass ofsmokeless fuel ; the bars are then lowered to the places the old and somewhat unsightly iron tank with which 
sunk position, bringing the fire well forward so that practically | We have had hitherto to be satisfied. Lavatories in extensive 
the whole of the heat-generated is given out into the room, and | variety, adapted, as we are told, for palaces, mansions, villas, 
the gases as they pass into the chimney are quite cool. Com- | hotels, restaurants, factories, &c., may be examined and 
bustion is slow; the fire will burn for hours without any | admired here. A new bath-valve, Jennings’s patent duplex, 
attenticn or additional fuel, and the coals burn away to a attracts a good deal of attention, as by its means the water can 


powder, which falls into the pan below the bars and is easily | be supplied to the bath hot, cold or blended, while all fear of. 
removed. scalding the bather or spoiling the enamel through the inad- 


The Emdeca Metal Decoration Co, Lid, have at Stand _vertent turning on of the hot water first 1s obviated. Other 
No. 57, Row C, an elegant exhibit in the shape of a Corinthian exhibits to be seen here comprise urinals, housemaid s sinks, 
temple, the pillars of which are made of metal, while the vegetable, salad, poultry, fish and kitchen sinks, wash-up, bed- 
interior walls are of thin-gauge zinc sheets, stamped out and pan and slop sinks for hospitals, and other cognate items. 

stuck on to the surface whatever it may be, plaster or wood. Messrs. Clark, Hunt & Co, of Shoreditch, are well repre- 
They are made in all the best tile designs, having the effect of sented at two stands. At the first they are showing in action 
majolica tiles, and it is claimed that they last just as long for (Wall space 142) Bailey’s patent Geyser hot-water supply, a 
the decoration of bath-rooms, lavatories, and in all places | description of which we gave on Its introduction. This very 
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useful arrangement, which will be found of the greatest utility, 
consists of a small portable range for fixing in workmen’s 
dwellings or small flats, where economy of space and small 
initial cost are of paramount importance, and provides a supply 
of hot water over a sink without the need of a feed 
cistern and hot-water tank. The cold-water supply pipe 
is in direct connection with the boiler, and is con- 
trolled by a stop-cock over the sink. The outflow 
pipe from the boiler terminates with a brass nozzle below the 
stop-cock. When the stop-cock is opened cold water flows into 
the boiler and causes a rapid discharge of hot water through 
the nozzle below the stop-cock. When the stop-cock is closed 
the discharge ceases, leaving the boiler full. The sink may be 
any reasonable distance from the range ; the impetus of the 
discharge partly empties the outflow pipe, leaving but little 
“dead” water. This system, which is automatic and dis- 
penses with the need for supply cistern and hot-water tank, 
has attracted a considerable amount of attention and should 
be greatly used. At this Stand is alsu shown a range with 
independent steam-cooking apparatus, suitable for hotel 
and restaurant use, where it should prove of great utility. 
In Bay 11 Messrs. Clark, Hunt & Co. are showing 
a very handsome kitchener, the Middlesex, finished in 
bright nickel with buff tiles, &c. This kitchener has a 
patent lifting fire of great simplicity, and other modern 
improvements, The Francombe’s slow-combustion warm- 
air stove is an attractive stove, which has an independent 
setting into which it fits, the space behind acting as a warm- 
air chamber. Other exhibits at this stand comprise 
builders’ brasswork, consisting of brass door-handles, 
knockers, postal handles, lock furniture and finger 
plates in various finishes, antique copper lock plates, 
also in white metal, German-silver, gun-metal, Floréfitine, 
silver and copper bronzes, electric bells, telephones, 
&c., the “ Roy” patent fanlight opener, “Telo” casément stay, 
“Dean’s” invisible casement stay, “ Reading” fanlight 
Opener, general mill furnishings, “All wrought steel” 
pulleys, “B.B.” wood pulleys, ‘“ Smith’s ” pulleys, best oak 
tanned belting, “Condensed” hide belting, &c, &c., 
“Ward’s” patent lift and force pumps and, combined air- 
. valve, best London-made brick moulds, hand-power mortice 
machines. 

The Simplex Steel Conduit Company exhibit galvanised, 
enamelled and brass-cased é¢onduit and fittings for electric 
wiring of buildings, outhouses, car sheds, stables, mines, &c., 
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where the electric wires are placed in positions where: moisture 5 


is nearly always present, and where there is likely to be ; 
damage done to the wires in exposed positions either 
mechanical or physical means. 
thoroughly brought up to date and 
by which the wires of an electric installation 
protected by the steel conduit and fittings. It supersedes the 
old method of wood casing, and can be erected with less — 
labour, and the first cost compares favourably with the wood. 
system. The conduits are shown enamelled, galvanised and 
brass cased, and arranged for screwed or socket junctions, 

There are some eight grades of ‘conduit and 1,090 fittings, 
comprising couplings, normal and sharp bends, tees, inspection 

bends and tees, branching, intersection and tee-jointing boxes, a 
switch and ceiling rose boxes, distribution switch and fuse 
boards, &c. The stand is built up of the simplex conduits, and 
the black enamel of the tubes against the dark 
panels on which samples are mounted presents 
appearance. In the front of the stand is a five-way 


by 


are completeh 


a very fine 


the stand. The tubes connected with the outlets of this case 
rise vertically in front of the stand and then join a run of tube 
from the back in each case, thus forming five rows of tube to. 
which the company’s ceiling rose, pendant and lampholder _ 
fittings are commected. A large number of the accessories 
shown are arranged with lamps in place, and the stand is thus 


well lit at night.© The. back part of the stand has a roof of | 
woodwork mounted on a tube framework, which also carriesa 
show case containing the most improved and up-to-date fittings 


| for use with the system. On the under side of the roof are 


fitted a number of ceiling roses, &c., and on the large panel at 
the back are various samples of the material very neatly and 
carefully arranged. 

Mr G. W. Riley makes a display in the Gallery of some 
well-made and capitally-designed rustic work, including five 
summer-houses, ene of which is on the revolving principle for 
the open-air treatment of consumptives, and a number of 
garden seats, chairs, vases, &c.; of an ornamental as well as a 
useful character. 7 

In the Minor Hall one of the first exhibits to claim notice is 
that of Mr. Mark Gentry, who has brought a capital selection 
of his “ M. G.” red facings, red rubbers, red-moulded bricks, 
terminals, ridges, finials, &c., all of which exhibit the beautiful A 
colour which one has come to associate with goods which 
emanate from Mr. Gentry’s works 
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THE WEEK. 


We referred last week to a magisterial decision from 
which it would appear that railway premises come within 
the scope of the Metropolitan Management Act and the 
other Acts relating to buildings in London. Another case 
has since been heard which shows that dock companies 
have no more claim from exemption than ordinary traders. 
The Bermondsey Borough Council summoned the Sarrey 
Commercial Docks Company for neglecting to give notice 
respecting a new workshop which was to be erected. 
Section 76 of the Metropolitan Management Act says 
that ‘“‘ Before beginning to lay or dig out the foundation of 
any new house or building within any such parish or 
district, or to rebuild any house or building therein, also 
before making any drain for the purpose of draining 
directly or indirectly into any sewer under the jurisdiction 
of the vestry or board of or for any such parish or district 
seven days’ notice shall be given.” The company main- 
tained that they were exempt from this section by reason of 
their special Act, 1894, which gave them power to enlarge 
the docks and erect new buildings, and that it had been 
decided that a specific Act repealed a general Act. The 
magistrate, Mr. PauL Tavtor, held that there was nothing 
inconsistent in the Borough.Council, whose duty it was to 
look after the interests of the public, having building 
notice. He therefore decided in their favour, and imposed 
a penalty of 5s. and 5/. 5s. costs. The two decisions are of 
extreme importance, and will tend to more uniformity in 
the application of building and sanitary regulations. 


As a rule, not many actions arise between insurance 
companies.and employers over cases under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. But one has been just heard in 
Glasgow which suggests there is no advantage in disputing 
Claims on account of trivial defects. In Scotland the 
system of separate contracts prevails, and Mr. Ropertson, 
slater, had undertaken to do work at a school in Glasgow. 
The operations were in charge of a competent workman 
named MAacneILL. He selected the plant. One day he 
took with him to the job two sets of 3% slings, which were 
adapted to carry the double scaffold proposed to be used. 
He also brought an old 2} rope, which had originally been 
constructed to carry a single seat, intending to use it fora 
guy rope. Macnemt and his men suspended their 
double scaffold by two of the 32 slings fixed in 
the usual way to the rafters, and led through a hole in 
the roof. When it became necessary to shift the scaffold 
one of the slings was unfastened and led through a new 
hole made in the adjacent roof, and this supported one end 
of the scaffold in its new position. But the other 33 sling 
was left where it was.. For some unexplained reason it was 
not shifted, nor was it lengthened, nor was the other 
shortened to suit it, nor did Macnritt make use of the 
other 33 slings, although they were on the roof. What he 
did was to take the old 2} rope, which he had brought for 
the express purpose of using as a guy rope, to make a 
fresh hole in the roof, and then to fasten this 2} rope to the 
tafters and use it to support the other end of his scaffold. 
He did this in the face of a remonstrance from one of his 
men, who thought the 24 rope should not be so used. 
Upon the scaffold so supported MacneiLt and another 
man had been working for some time when the 24 rope 
Snapped. MAacneILL was thrown to the ground and killed. 
His widow sought compensation, and was awarded. 274/. 
When the employer applied to the Scottish Employers’ 
Liability and General Insurance Company, Ltd.,. they 
Tepudiated liability on the ground that the insured, in 
terms of the arbitration clause of the policy, had forfeited 
his claim under it, as he had failed to fulfil the con- 
ditions of the agreement as regards the providing of efficient 
plant and the taking of all reasonable precautions for the 
avoidance of accidents. One of the conditions in the 
Policy was, ‘‘The employer shall provide efficient ways, 
Works, machinery and plant, and shall cause to be 
taken all reasonable precautions to employ compe- 
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tent workmen and to prevent accidents.” The case 
was left to the arbitration of Sheriff Fyre. His 
Lordship said that the company could succeed only if it 
couid be held that an employer was in breach of his policy 
merely because, in addition to a supp'y of sound and suit- 
able ropes, he happened to have also in his store an old 
rope, which a workman, who should have known better, 
used for a purpose for which it was never intended. In his 
Lordship's opinion such a contention was untenable. An 
employer was entitled to assume that a workman would not 
deliberately risk his life, and he thought that an employer 
complies with the third condition of this form of policy 
when he engaged competent workmen and provided for 
their use efficient plant, both of which the claimant here 
did. He did not think that an employer could be held 
responsible for the use—or rather the misuse—of the plant 
by the workman, or for his failure to use it at all. Judg- 
ment was therefore given in favour of Mr. Rosertson for 
290/, and costs. 


{ 

It will be remembered that in last July there were 
serious accidents caused by the balustrade of All Souls 
Church, Langham Place, yielding to the strain of a rope 
bearing flags suspended between the Langham Hotel and 
the church. One of the ladies injured sought on Tuesday 
to recover damages for her injuries. It was contended for 
the plaintiff that no steps were taken to ascertain the 
strength of the balustrade, in which cracks were visible. 
The man who fixed the rope said he had looked for flaws 
in the stone, but had found none. It was usual on 
occasions of rejoicing to hang a rope with flags between 
the two buildings, and no sign of weakness was betrayed. 
But on the day in question there was what meteorologists 
call a strong breeze, but which defendant’s counsel termed 
a miniature cyclone. On one side it was stated that the 
strain on the balustrade equalled three tons, which was six 
times what it could sustain.. The jury assessed the 
damages at 600/, and as there are similar cases awaiting 
settlement the danger ef such a mode of display should be 
enough to make people careful. In all such circumstances 
it is usual to allow servants or labourers to take charge of 
the operations. When only a thin rope with a few light 
flags are strung between two windows the worst that can 
happen could hardly be injurious to a spectator, but with a 
heavy rope and large flags the contingency was different. ° 
The church, too, was known to be an old one, and should 
have inspired caution. 


In the old explorations architecture was necessarily the 
foremost in importance, then came sculpture and pottery. 
Inscriptions were copied, but the value attached to them 
depended on the information they conveyed. The vast 
interest aroused by the writing on the wall in Knossos is 
evidence that in late years importance is attached to the forms 
of lettering. Writing in general, which includes the letter- 
ing of the stonecutter, has now become a very prominent 
branch of inquiry. By tracing the forms of a variety of 
alphabets it is anticipated that knowledge will be gained 
about the relations between the languages of antiquity, and 
it may be with those of a later time. ‘This will explain the 
interest which in Germany has been attached to the dis- 
covery of an inscription in Aramaic found in a well near 
the temple of Eschmun, where excavations are in progress 
by Dr. WINKLER and Dr. Lanpav. Aramaic might be 
called the Italian hand of antiquity. In Assyria cuneiform 
letters were used on the clay tablets, but for any abstracts or 
endorsements Aramaic was used. It is also met with in 
many of the later papyri of Egypt. There is no doubt it 
was in favour with the Jews. It was believed, however, 
that its use had not extended so far as Saida in Sidon. It 
is presumed that what has been discovered is only a part of 
a long inscription, but as there are eighteen lines with 
letters of large size the find is of importance. Although a 
concession was granted to carry on excavations, it is not 
supposed to comprise the removal of such a relic, and it 
will therefore be necessary to obtain new authority from 
Constantinople in order that the inscription may become 
available for the use of scholars in Europe. 
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MASTERS OF ART: POETS AND 
COMPOSERS.* 
HE motto under which ALFRED STEVENS sent in his 
design for the Wellington Memorial was “1 know 
- of only one art.” He may have wished to suggest his com- 
petence in architecture as well as in sculpture, or perhaps 
desired to explain why he designed grates and fire-irons 
instead of noble groups like Courage and Cowardice, Truth 
and Falsehood. The idea he expressed was, however, an 
old one, which can be traced back to CicERo, and it was 
also adopted by some later eestheticians as a principle. If 
the arts serve a common purpose, there must be unity 
amongst them. While in theory it may seem to be desirable 
to place all the arts on the same footing as if they were 
only one, in practice they have been regarded in.a different 
way. Each artist still tries to obtain supremacy for the one 
he follows. To an Egyptian architect the sculptors and 
painters appeared as only humble assistants. At the 
Parthenon Purpias evidently considered it was the archi- 
tect’s business to make arrangements to display the work 
of the sculptor. At the Pcecile, Micon and Pan@nus also 
regarded architecture as no more than a means to provide 
suitable surfaces for their great wall-paintings. 

Without going back so far, we have in the history of 
the French academies evidence of the struggle for ex- 
clusiveness without any concern for effecting unity. When 
the Academy of Fine Art was founded in 1655 all the 
advantages were seized by painters and sculptors. It was 
not until 1671 that architecture gained recognition, and 
then it was forced to bea separate institution. The Govern- 
ments experienced continual opposition in their endeavour 
to secure an appearance of unity. In the Academy of Fine 
Arts there are now representatives of architecture, painting, 
sculpture, engraving, medallion engraving and music. But 
ia spite of the supposed union it is well.known that in 1900 
there was a difficulty in obtaining for architecture accept- 
ance as one of the fine arts in connection with the Inter- 
national Exhibiticn. In England art has been long 
identified with painting. The Royal Academy, from the 
time of its formation, has been mainly occupied with the 
interests of painters, and in some of the exhibitions it was 
not easy to discover examples of any other art. The 
indefiniteness of our notions about what is art is also 
suggested by the Exhibition of 1851. It was intended to 
display the “industries” of all nations. The few paintings 
that were seen won admittance simply as exemplifying the 
‘ processes of some colour manufacturers. Architecture could 
only gain a footing in the big glass house in the form of 
ecclesiastical metalwork and embroidery. But sculpture 
was held to be one of the industries, and consequently a 
great many examples were assigned places. 

The recognition of music as one of the Fine Arts 
equally with painting, sculpture and architecture on the 
podium of the Albert Memorial was therefore an innova- 
tion. We may attribute it not to the power of any subtle 
scheme of esthetics, but rather to the circumstance that 
the PRINCE Consort had composed some chorales, and that 
his countrymen had acquired more general reputation in 
music than in any of the other arts. But by admitting 
music it became necessary to accept the art which in most 
cases inspires sweet sounds. Indeed, all the arts may be 
said to be no more than pictorial or melodious language 
forming substitutes for words. Picture-writing was an 
early discovery, and few musicians would have the courage 
to describe their pieces, like MENDELSSOHN, as “ Songs 
without Words.” 

The combination of the Jedles-ettres and music was 
serviceable to Mr. ARMSTEAD, the sculptor. It enabled 
him to arrange his composition as if it were a pendant to 
his representation of the painters. By comparing the two 
prints it will be observed that the poets occupy the central 
part in one and the Italian School in the other. Homer 
appears enthroned, like RAPHAEL among the painters, and 
we have also with apparent symmetry a slight difference in 
the number of poets on either side of the bard. German 
and English composers are made to balance those belong- 
ing to the Italian and French schools. 

The supremacy of Homer could be justified by the 
declarations of most of the men surrounding him. VIRGIL 


* See Illustration. 


and the ‘Odyssey ” not merely in outline, but in details, 
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he 


paid him the high compliment of imitating the “ Tada 


The Roman poet was by his contemporaries charged with — 
plagiarism; and indeed he had so humble an opinion of - 
his own work when compared with his predecessors, he 


gave instructions for burning the “‘ A’neid” after his ee : 


At a subsequent time the renown of Homer became 
merely a vague tradition. VIRGIL was not only estimated 


by the Italians, and all who came under their influence, — 


as the greatest of poets, but as a wonder-worker, a magician, 


It was therefore in accordance with the spirit of the age 


when DanTE followed his guidance in his great journey. 


He spoke of him both as his master and as the model from ~ 
whom he derived that beautiful style through which so 
much honour came to him. But it was not considered 


disloyal to VirciL to describe Homer as the sovereign : 


poet, and to represent him with a sword in his hand as if he _ 


were a warrior minstrel. MuriLTon has also lauded the ancient 


poet whose blindness was a bond of sympathy. CoRNEILLE, — 


like ViRGIL, is supposed to have sought after the Homeric 
spirit. GOETHE not only made a study of theold poet when in 
his prime, but he endeavoured to extend the Homeric spirit 
by introducing some of the characters of the great epic in the 
second part of “Faust.” It is remarkable that no tribute 
can be ascribed as coming from SHAKESPEARE. In Zyotlus 


Bors ag 


and Cressida the fall of Troy is retold; the English view, — 


however, is taken, and it was always in favour of Hmcror 
rather than ACHILLES. 
that SHAKESPEARE was listening to other music than that 
of the Homeric lyre. The introduction of PYTHAGORAS in 


Hence Mr. ARMSTEAD suggests ‘ 


a 


the group is not easily explained. The first of the philo- 


sophers—the introducer of the “unity in variety” theory of — 


beauty—is more mythical than Homer himself. His ideas 
were exalted and mystical. 
Homer for his disrespectful familiarity towards the gods. 
But he is credited with having discovered the chords of 
music in a village smithy, and on that account at least is 
entitled to a position among the figures. He also enjoyed 
the harmony of the spheres in addition to poetry. CER- 
VANTES may also seem out of place, for he was not a po ts 
but no native poet could so worthily represent Spanish 
literature. CHAUCER has related some of the old legends 
in his own way, for his genius seemed to be competent to 
deal with the remote as well as the near. 


For that reason he censured 


PIERRE CoR- | 


NEILLE also utilised Classic themes, and French Govern- 


ments have acted wisely in insisting on the performance 
every year of some of his dramas in the subsidised theatres. — 
Although they may seem tame productions to a modern 
English playgoer, there must be power in the works ofa 
man of whom Napo.eon said, “S’il vivait, je le ferais 
prince.” Mo.tkrE as a writer of comedies may not be 
considered as exemplifying Homeric influence, but it is 
well to remember he received an excellent education in the 
Classics. Although the manuscript has been lost, he trans- 


lated almost the entire work of Lucretrus, and it is not 


unreasonable to imagine that he also was indebted to the 
“Grecian MERLIN.” i 


i 


After hearing a course of lectures, especially if there ate 
instrumental illustrations, on Greek music, it is difficult to 


resist the conclusion that music was not always the most 
human of the arts. There is no apparent connection 
between the old combination of sounds and the oratorios, — 
operas, symphonies and songs of our times. The figure of 
St. AMBROSE we see in the relief corrects that belief by 
recalling the debt of modern to ancient music. The eree- 
tion of Christian temples, which brought crowds within 2 ~ 
building, exercised an effect on music. The congregation 
joined in the singing of psalms, and according to the 
account which was given by St. Joun Curysostom there 
was delightful harmony, especially when there were ascetics 
present, although there was no instrument to accompany 
them. \These ancient musical services were not without 
their effect on the evolution of ritual. But the airs which 
were derived from the Greeks indirectly were exceedingly 
simple when compared with the arrangement of them 
which, if not made by St. Amprose, the Bishop of Milan, 
was carried out under his direction. St. AUGUSTI 
testified that when he heard this new psalmody he wep! 
but as his was a severe nature, he also says that he wished 


to stuff his ears and those of the entire Church against 
what appeared to him luxurious innovation. At this distant a 


ed 
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of time it is difficult to determine the respective shares of 
St, AMBROSE and Pope Grecory I. in the improvement of 
ecclesiastical music. But harmony having a footing in the 
Church was sure to prevail afterwards in the world. . 
At least six centuries had to pass before Gurpo of 
Arezzo came as the successor of St. AmBRosE. There 
was some sort of notation known to the Greeks, and which 
probably was adopted in Christian churches, but it required 
many years practice before a student of music was able to 
use it. Gurpo invented a new system which was easily 
acquired, and it received the sanction of the Pope. It was 
soon adopted in monasteries and churches. Then there 
_was another interval of 500 years, and PALESTRINA appeared. 
Unlike Gurpo, he was a layman ; he found employment in 
the Papal chapel, for which he composed several works. 
In the course of the eleven centuries which had passed 
from the time of St. AMBROSE, many airs which were over- 
florid had found their way into Church services. If words 
are disregarded it is not always easy to discriminate between 
sacred and profane music, for the principal factor is one of 
association. The Council of Trent, however, judged it was 
necessary to have areform. Three model combinations of 
airs for six voices which could be used for the celebration 
of Mass were ordered from PALESTRINA. One of them alone 
obtained approval, and, as the “ Mass of Pope Marcellus,” 
is still occasionally heard. Henceforth, says RANKE, the 
historian, “‘ music, which speaks a language more direct, 
more impressive, more adapted to ideal expression than 
any other art, became the interpreter of the emotions, 
and thus subjugated all minds to her empire.” With 
PALESTRINA the primitive system of Church music may be 
said to have reached its perfection. 
' Soon afterwards St. Puitip Neri endeavoured to 
attract people to musical performances which were inde- 
pendent of Church services. They began in a small way in 
his own oratory, and to them may be traced not only the 
great oratorios, but even operas. It was not necessary to 
have the severity required in Masses. They were at first 
allied to the ancient mystery plays, the difference being 
that the words were sung instead of being spoken. The 
Eractice has had an astonishing effect on music. CLAUDE 
MONTEVERDE of Cremona, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, was inspired to produce something re- 
sembling the semi-religious works of the oratory. It was 
an opera on the subject of OrpHEUS and Eurypicr. In 
it, as in others of the time, there was a very strong line of 
demarcation between the songs and recitatives, which in 
course of time was less defined. MONTEVERDE is there- 
fore well entitled to his place in the history of music or in 
any collection of portraits of composers, CARISSIMI, who 
stands near him, was another seventeenth-century musician, 
but he gained his renown as much by his Masses as by 
secular music. Then there is a gap, and we come to 
Rossini, who died as lately as 1868. He probably realised 
that he was the last of a great race and that new com- 
binations were to follow, for after he had finished ‘‘ William 
Tell” he ceased to write for the stage. His ‘‘Stabat 
Mater,” like all his works, abounds in melody, but it does 
not interpret the subject properly, and indeed the best 
parts of it are sometimes performed with applause in 
London music-halls. Like all musicians,’ ROSSINI was 
often indisposed to exertion, and he cared little about 
altering his notes, but his gift of melody seemed unlimited, 
and in his operas, at least, he rarely failed to be expressive 
as well as delightful. 
' Josquin-DeEspREs stands alone as the representative of 
Belgian music, and brings us back to the fifteenth century. 
Belgium at that period produced several eminent composers 
who made their way to the courts of Germany and Italy. 
Josquin-DEsPRES is sometimes claimed as an Italian, 
because at an early age he went to Italy and obtained an 
appointment in the papal chapel. Afterwards he was 
director of music for the French King Louis XII. He 
left France and died in Belgium. His remains lie in the 
church of St. Gudule, Brussels. Dr. BuRNEy asserts that 
Josquin is entitled to be considered as the father of 
modern - harmony and “the inventor of almost every 
— ingenious contexture of its integral parts.” 
: A spectator who is acquainted with the history of 
_ Luu would imagine on first seeing the figure that he was 
_ comparing one of his new buildings with its plan, or was 
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examining a building site and trying to imagine its altered 
appearance when his schemes would be carried out. At 
the time when the part of the district between the Boulevard 
and the Rue Saint-Honoré was being transformed he was 
able to acquire both houses and land. Mo.ik&re lent him 
11,000 livres to begin building. He was a hard man in his 
dealings with contractors, and if we believe LA FONTAINE 
his architect would have been very glad if LULLI were 
earlier called to a better world. By birth he was an Italian, 
and he was engaged as a guitar player in the French court 
when a boy of thirteen He gradually rose to be director of 
music for Louis XIV. LUutLttis credited with the creation of 
French opera.. As a composer there is much difference of 
opinion about his merits. The pieces by him which are some- 
times introduced in modern concerts are not impressive; but 
his contemporaries were charmed with his works, and he was 
able to amass a fortune of about 23 millions of francs. 
GrEtTRY, who is seen standing behind him, was a philo- 
sopher as well as a composer. He may be considered as 
the precursor of the modern comic opera. RAMEAU wrote 
a treatise on harmony in 1722. He had previously been 
known as an organist and composer of Church music. He 
was fifty-three when he finished his first opera, and during 
thirty years he was accepted as the foremost of French 
musicians. Unlike LuLui, he encouraged others and used 
his influence to bring about the creation of a school of 
composition. MernuL may be called the revolutionary 
composer. His €hant du départ, Chant de victoire and 
Chant du retour were sung by the revolutionary troops and 
were heard all over the Continent. But songs of that kind 
were not acceptable to all amateurs, and he published some 
of his works under an Italian name. His style was peculiarly 
French, but his ‘‘ Joseph,” which was brought out in 1807, is 
the only opera of his which can now command any attention. 
Auser, who stands in the corner, is perhaps the most 
characteristic exponent of French music. His ambition 
was not high, and he was satisfied as long as he was suffi- 
ciently sparkling to please Parisian auditors. If he believed 
another composer’s style was successful he endeavoured to 
assimilate it in his next work. He was as successful in 
opera as SCRIBE in comedies, and on that account he was 
severely criticised. But his ‘“ Masaniello,” “Fra Diavolo ” 
and “Crown Diamonds” have contrived to keep some 
slight hold on the stage, aad that is much in so changeable 
an age. 

On the other side of the poets we find the German and 
English composers. Music is the true universal language, 
and the works of the former are more familiar to English- 
men than those by their own countrymen. JEAN-SEBASTIEN 
Bacu has, except for a few people, blotted out the reputa- 
tion of his father and uncle, who were also able musicians. 
He was a most productive composer, and if it were 
not for the efforts of musical societies it. is doubtful 
whether, owing to their number, all his works would 
have been available for use. He could be terribly 
in earnest. But in his most serious passages he sometimes 
introduced a succession of auxiliary notes which might be 
compared with gold threads running through a piece of 
sombre embroidery. GLuck, like WAGNER at a later time, 
was the cause of an operatic rowin Paris. ‘The Italians 
were supposed to be the sole possessors of the art of opera 
composition in the eighteenth century. GLuck dared to 
enter into competition with them. He had taught Marg 
ANTOINETTE in Vienna, and through her influence he was 
asked to compose an opera for Paris. But his “ Iphigenie ” 
excited the anger of the opponents of the Austrian alliance, 
and there was a battle between the pro-German and the pro- 
Italian parties which seemed to be an omen of the Revolu- 
tion. One song in his “ Orfeo” moved even the composer 
to tears when it was first heard from the lips of a male 
contralto and it has lost none of its effect after 140 years. 
As to HANDEL little need be said, for his oratorios form 
a ‘national institution in England. There was a good 
deal of the Englishman in’ his character, and he was 
worthy of a grave in Westminster Abbey. GOETHE 
in his old age was able to relate how he had seen 
and heard Mozart at a concert when the musician was 
only seven years old. He was very prim, with powdered 
hair, a court suit and a sword. Mozart, in fact, was an 
infant phenomenon, and one can hardly think of him as 
ever arriving at maturity. There seemed to be no limit to 
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his capacity for music, and no man who was in the world 
for only thirty-six years has produced so vast an amount of 
melody that is likely to become immortal. It is to be 
hoped composition was a reward to him, for he never was 
justly remunerated for his pieces. Haypn could claim 
that he came to England, was heard, and conquered. On 
his second visit he was created a doctor of music by 
Oxford University, and was one of the guests of the Prince 
Regent. He was no less successful in Paris. NapoLEon 
showed his respect for him by giving orders that during the 
bombardment of Vienna his house was to be respected. 
Indeed, he seems throughout his life to have been one of 
the happiest of all musicians. He alone could say he had 
a band at his command in order to try the effect of any 
fragment of a composition. Behind him we see the refined 
MENDELSSOHN and WEBER, who was the pioneer of 
Wagnerism. Haypn remarked of the young BEETHOVEN 
that he liked his first inanner, but that the second was too 
tormented to please him. The elder musician had few 
causes for trouble, but nature made BEETHOVEN a self- 
tormentor. It is because of their subjectiveness, as being 
expressions of the mental condition of the composer, that 
his works are now appreciated. It is owing to their personal 
character that so many of his compositions failed to be 
understood by his countrymen. : 
If measured by quantity or science, the few English 
composers cannot be regarded as rivals to their companions. 
TALLIS -was connected with the Chapel Royal in the time 
of Epwarp VI. and Evizasets, and his productions. con- 
sist of Church music. ORLANDO GIBBONS was another 
royal official. But in addition to chapel music he com- 
posed some madrigals. Harry Lawes was a gentleman 
of the chapel in the reign of Cuar es I., and remained in 
the king’s service until the king’s execution. Then he 
found employment as a teacher and as a composer of song 
music. He wrote the music for Miiton’s ‘“‘Comus,” and 
the poet in one of his sonnets addressed him as follows :— 


Harry, whose tuneful and well-measured song 
First taught our English music how to span 
Words with just note and accent, not to scan 
With Midas’s ears, committing short and long ; 
Thy worth and skill exempts thee from the throng, 
With praise enough for Envy to look wan ; 
To after age thou shalt be writ the man 
That with smooth air couldst humour best our tongue. 


The words. reveal the state of music in the seventeenth 
century. Finally, Henry PuRCELL was also a chorister, 
but he felt the attraction of the theatre, and composed the 
songs introduced in several plays. He died in 1695 at the 
age of thirty-seven, and his grave in Westminster Abbey is 
indicated by an inscription saying that he “‘is gone to that 
blessed place where only his harmony can be exceeded,” 
a compliment which was inspired by the humble notions 
of music which then prevailed. 


ARCHAOLOGY AND TREASURE TROVE. 

NYONE who. read the report of the proceedings 
i before Mr. Justice FARWELL, which we published 
last week, would find no difficulty in anticipating the 
decision. A judge equally with the simplest auditor likes 
to have a novel case well fought out, and it was evident 
that the argumerts which he heard were one-sided. The 
theory set up on behalf of the Trustees of the British 
Museum was not a plausible one, but, having relied on it, 
common sense required that it should be properly upheld. 
To suppose that the sea once overspread the field where the 
articles were found was not extravagant, for the greater part 


of Ireland, as well as of Europe, at one period or another 


was the bed of the ocean. The only difficulty that arises 
would be the time when land was sea, and vce versa. 
Geological depositions are commonly so gradual it is im- 
possible to arrive at a decision respecting their chronology 
unless there are objects which will serveasa standard. The 
late BreETE JuKES, who was Director of the Geological 
Survey of Ireland, in speaking of soils, says :—* Certain 
districts, now high dry land, were formerly deep sea, in 
which certain beds were deposited, including the remains 


of creatures that lived in the sea. 


The time when these 
things took place was a very remote one, and the interval. 
occupied by them a long one—hundreds, thousands or 
millions of years, as the case may be. We have not yet 
arrived at any satisfactory union of the history of the pre- 


human and human periods, and possibly no yery satis- — 
A process whichis _ 


factory union may ever be arrived at.” 
so slow and unequal can hardly come within the purview 
of a Court of Law, where even an error of a day may. affect | 
the result of an action. ‘: ane 
The British Museum authorities were not satisfied with 
supposing that the gold ornaments were at one time lying 
in the sea. They introduced a more untenable proposition 
by saying the objects were the offerings of some Celtic 
chief to a sea-god. If a fact of that kind could be 
demonstrated it is possible the decision would be in favour 
of the Trustees. According to the view of the Crown 
lawyers, which is an ancient one, treasure must have been 
hidden in the earth or in some private place in order to be 
considered as treasure trove. -If it were voluntarily cast 
away its character would be changed. The theory was no 
doubt ingenious, but risky. All deperded on the kind of 
testimony by which it was supported. Again and again 
Mr. Justice FARWELL asked to have some proof of the 
existence of a marine deity to whom votive gifts might be 
made. It should have been anticipated that evidence of 
the kind would be demanded, and something ought to have 
been done towards supplying it. There would be, we 
acknowledge, some difficulty. In this country we give 
great attention to the mythology of Greece and Rome, and 
of late years there is a close investigation of what savages 
in all parts of the world believe concerning the unseen 
powers. It is impossible to appreciate WAGNER’S operas 
without some acquaintance with Scandinavian and early 
German mythology. It is now allowable to speak of 
Opin, THor and FRricka without being considered a 
pedant. But the Celtic Pantheon is regarded with indif- 
ference, if not with contempt. It is probable that in 
Germany some followers of the Brothers Grimm are to be 
found who have systematised the subject. But we should 
have thought that among the staff of the British Museum 
there would be a scholar or two who could explain that the 
Celts had also their representative of NEPTUNE or PosEIDON— 
it might be more exact to say their NIORDHR—and that he was 
a very terrible being whom it was wise to conciliate. The 
old belief in this matter was expressed in one of the poems 
of THomas D’Arcy M’GExr, the Irish statesman who 
first proposed the federation of the Canadian States :— 


Long, long ago, beyond the misty space 
Of twice a thousand years, 
In Erin old there dwelt a mighty race 
Taller than Roman spears ; 
Like oaks and towers they had a giant grace, 
Were fleet as deers : a py 
With winds and waves they made their biding-place, 
_ The Western shepherd seers. 


Their ocean-god was Manannan MacLir, 
Whose angry lips ie 

In their white foam full often would inter 
Whole fleets of ships : ta 

Crom was their day-god, and their thunderer 
Made morning and eclipse : 

ride was their queen of song, and unto her 
They prayed with fire-touch’d lips. 


‘If a few passages relating to MANANNAN MacLir which 
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are to be found in ancient writings were quoted at the 


trial, Mr. Justice FARWELL might have taken another 
view of the case. As to his lordship’s doubts about the 
want of records of the custom to present votive offerings to 
the sea-god, that alsocan beexplained. All our readers are 


doubtless aware of the controversy which at one time took ie, 
place concerning the ‘‘ Poems of Ossian,” which were intro- 
duced in an English form by James MacpHerson. With- 


out entering into the question, we may say that OSSIAN, 


whose poems, it may be mentioned, were much admired by — : 


t 
NAPOLEON and are recommended to modern transcendental - 


students by EmErRson, was nota Scotsman but an Irishman, ; ° 
his right name being Oistn. Burke told Hume, the” ; 


historian, that the Irish people were acquainted with the 


ane 


poems although in a somewhat different version. There is i 


ms 
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no doubt the poems are based on some antique legends, if ) 


mot faithfully translated from them. Dr. Hucu Buair, 
who was then Professor of Rhetoric in Edinburgh, investi- 
gated them on a plan which was sketched out for him by 
Davip Hume. Now, one of the peculiarities which struck 
Dr. BLarr was the absence of everything suggestive of 
religious ceremonies. As he points out :— 


The invocation of a Supreme Being, or at least of some 
superior Powers who are conceived as presiding over human 
affairs, the solemnities of religious worship, prayers preferred 
and assistance implored on critical occasions, appear with 
great dignity in the works of almost all poets as chief orna- 
ments of their compositions. The absence of all such religious 
ideas from Ossian’s poetry is a sensible blank in it ; the more 

to be regretted, as we can easily imagine what an illustrious 
figure they would have made under the management of such a 
genius as his, and how finely they would have been adapted to 
many situations which occur in his works. 


It is possible that the poems held a mirror up to 
nature in that respect. There was a pericd of transition 
when the old Pagan beliefs seemed to become less worthy 
of acceptance, while the new Christian creed, which im- 
posed the supposition of the perdition of ancestors and an 
abstinence from all that helped to make life worth living, 
was looked upon withaversion. The doubts are expressed 
in the very ancient Irish poem in which the unconverted 
OIsIN in a conversation with Patrick, the missionary, 
asks :— 

Where now are the royal gifts of gold, 

The flowing robe with its satin fold, 

And the heart-delighting bow] ? 

Where now the feast and the revel high, 
And the jocund dance and sweet minstrelsy, 
And the steed loud-neighing in the morn, 
With the music sweet of hound and horn, 
And well-armed guards of coast and bay? 
All, all like a dream have passed away; 

And now we have clerks with their holy qualms, 
And books and bells and eternal psalms, 
And fasting—that waster gaunt and grim, 
That strips of all beauty both body and limb. 


In the interval, as it were, between Paganism and 
‘Christianity there probably would be a silence about rites 
and ceremonies which were still continued to be practised. 
There yet prevails along the coast line in Ireland more 
terror of the sea than is usual with islanders, and this may be 
one of the consequences of hereditary influences. In our 
enlightened days votive offerings on the part of those who 
have to go down to the sea in ships are not unknown. We 
are doubtful whether the gold ornaments which were 
brought into Mr. Justice FARWELL’s court were ever used 
for that purpose, but they were not ill-adapted to serve on 
an occasion when destruction by wave-power seemed 
inevitable. At any time between 300 B.c. and 500 A.D. at 
Teast, the casting of them into the waters would not be con- 
sidered ridiculous. 

The question of the origin of the ornaments may here 
be raised. Mr. Justice FARWELL attached much import- 
ance to the record of an incursion of Norsemen about 
A.D. 850, when the objects, he believed, were likely to be 
concealed. We hear a great deal concerning similar 
invasions of Ireland, but it is overlooked that often they 
were only acts of retaliation. The Irish kings or princes 
must have found it monotonous to rob their neighbours 
and to be robbed by them. Occasionally they varied the 
Sport by more distant raids. When victorious they brought 
back spoils of which the value was long remembered. 
There are numerous references to them by the old 
fhistorians. In the Annals of the Four Masters it is 
recorded as an event of go a.p. that— 


Criomthan Nia-nair, sixteen years monarch of Ireland, died 
after his illustrious foreign expedition. It was from that 
‘expedition he brought home the noble spoils: the golden 
chariot, the golden chess-board studded with three hundred 
Sparkling gems, and the ceth-criomtham, which was a parti- 
coloured shirt, interwoven with gold. He also brought with 
him a battle-giving sword, having various figures of serpents 
engraved upon it and inlaid with gold ; a shield embossed with 
bright silver ; a spear which gave an incurable wound ; a sling 
from which no erring cast could be thrown; two hounds 
linked together by a chain of silver, together with many other 
valuable rarities. 


~~ 
s 


The descriptions often recall the ‘Arabian Nights,” 
but historians at all times claim the privilege of exaggera- 
tion. What is certain is that works in the precious metals 
found their way from other lands to Ireland. The Irish 
marauders did not always restrict their attacks to Denmark 
and Norway. NIALL of the Nine Hostages died at Liége, 
and his nephew and successor, DaTuir, was killed by 
lightning at the foot of the Alps. It is therefore easy to 
explain how objects have been brought to light in Ireland 
which cannot be considered as of purely Celtic workman- 
ship. One of those which it was sought to remove from 
the British Museum is a boat. It is doubtful whether a 
boat was an accepted model by Irish goldsmiths, but from 
a very early date boats seem to have been commonly 
represented in various materials in Denmark. In some 
instances we see them alone, while in others they are 
associated with sea-serpents or similar enemies. It is 
therefore possible the boat in question was by a Danish 
artist, and the chains, collars and brcoches may also have 
been of foreign workmanship. If that is the case there is 
no reason why Ireland should be allowed to monopolise 
them. 

In the various articles which have appeared in this 
Journal concerning the ornaments since they came to Eng- 
land we have taken that view. England, Ireland and Scot- 
land should be considered as one country, of which the 
principal museum is in Bloomsbury. There may be 
advantages in having examples of ancient workmanship in 
Dublin or Edinburgh when they are likely to be local pro- 
ducts. But in the majority of cases the British Museum is 
the most fitting receptacle. It is not so mucha local museum 
as a cosmopolitan one. Students from every country go 
there, and the collections should be equal to all require- 
ments. From what was said in Court by Mr. Justice 
FARWELL, by counsel and witnesses, it must be plain that 
the gold ornaments are puzzles to acute minds, and present 
problems which have yet to be solved. They are likely to 
receive far more attention in London than in Dublin. The 
recent discussions and investigations in connection with 
the tiara of SAITAPHERNES are enough to show that in the 
case of antique work it is often well to obtain information 
from remote places; and properly used the ornaments 
found in the field near Limavady may be the means of 
opening out a new chapter in archeology, and of giving a 
fresh impulse to the study of Celtic and northern art. In 
Dublin, where there is an excess of goldsmiths’ work, they 
are likely to strengthen the delusion about the wealth of 
Ireland in the ages before the English arrival. 


A NATIONAL WELSH MUSEUM. 


A COMMITTEE of members of Parliament representing 

Wales have been considering the subject of a Welsh 
national museum They have arrived at the following con- 
clusions:—It may be decided : (1) To promote the creation of 
a museum similar in type to the British Museum; or (2) to 
promote a museum the funds and property of which may be 
equitably distributed between the national college centres of 
the principality. If the former course be taken it will involve— 
(1) The obtaining of a charter of incorporation, which would 
provide for the creation of a governing body and executive 
committee ; (2) the selection ofa site for the proposed building ; 
(3) the purchase of the site and the erection of a building of 
adequate dimensions ; (4) the appointment of a permanent 
staff of officers and servants. The selection of a site 1s, in the 
present state of Welsh feeling, a matter of difficulty, but ex- 
perience shows that it is not insurmountable. The choice 
might be left—() to a committee of the Privy Conncil—the 
course taken in regard to the national colleges; (4) the 
University Court ; or (c) a body of representative men elected 
in proportion to the population of each county by the Welsh 
county councils. If it be decided that it is expedient to 
take the ‘second course suggested, it could be effected by 
a charter constituting a Welsh museum with a governing 
body with power to distribute either the available funds or the 
objects and books purchased or given to the museum among 
the national collegejcentres, according toa defined and equitable 
scheme for museum purposes. It is not considered necessary 
at present to go into the details of any such project. The next 
step recommended to be taken is to convenea meeting between 
the Welsh members of Parliament and representatives of the 
University Court, the national colleges, the central board and 
the Welsh county councils. 
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No. 452.—WorcESTER CATHEDRAL. 
GROUND. PLAN, SITES’OF MONUMENTS, 


o South Wing of the Eastern 
Transept. 


‘PandQ Aisles to the Lady 


Chapel. 
T,U, Vand Ww Cloisters. 


x The Chapter-House. . 
y Arched Passage to tbe 
Deanery. 


z The’ Guesten Hall. 

Aa Arched Passage from the 
Prebendal Houses to the 
Cloister. 

Buttresses detached from the 
Walls. 

c Stairs to a Room over the 

Porch. 


bb 


&C, 


ad Stairs at §.W. angle of the 
Church. 

e Doorway from the South 
Aisle of Nave to the 
Cloister. 

f Staircase to Apartments over 
Passage Aa. 

g Lavatory in the Cloister. 

h Doorway from South Aisle of 
Nave to the Cloister. 

i Staircase at N.W. angle of 

the Transept. 

Archway. 

A Bay Window projecting 

from the Wall. 
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m Organ Screen. 

o Doorway and Stairs to the 
Crypt. 

Archway in the Vestry. 

Stairs to a Room over a Pas-’ 
sage, V. 

7r Chantry Chapel. 

s Stairs to the Crypt from the, 
outs de. 

Flying Buttresses. 

Steps from. the Aisles of the 
Choir to the Lady Chapel. 

v Altar Screen. ; 

Site of the Altar to the Virgin. 
Mary. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


AFTER long waiting there is at last a memorial of 
CHARLES GARNIER in Paris. Placed beside his opera- 
house it may seem to be supererogatory. But it can 
be considered as an inscribed plaque on a large scale 
which is adorned by sculpture. Hereafter the New Zea- 
lander or the visitor from Central Africa when he journeys 
to Paris will be able to identify the name and appearance 
of the designer of the gorgeous theatre. The red granite 
of Scotland and the blue granite of Corsica have been 
united in the masonry. The figures of Labour and Pos- 
terity were modelled by M. Tuomas, a comrade of 
CHARLES GARNIER in Rome. The bust of the architect 
has been reproduced from a model by CarPEAuUx, whose 
group of dancers imparted unnecessary notoriety to the 
building. All the work was carried out under the direction 
of M. Pascat, who has had a share in the construction of 
the building. There were five addresses. M. CHARLES 
NorMAND read his father’s discourse; M. MoyAux spoke 
as representative of the Société Centrale des Architects, 
M. Pascal as an associate of GARNIER; M. LARROUMET 
gave a set oration, and M. CHaumté, as Minister of Fine 
Arts, testified to the admiration of France, and he might 
have added of other countries, for the architect. Mdme. 
GARNIER expressed her appreciation in a few words and 
the interesting ceremony was over. 


M. Leon Bonnar on Saturday entered on the three- 
score-and-ten period of human life, and all lovers of painting 
will wish that his days may still be long in the land. 
Among French portraitists he holds the foremost place. In 
any exhibition his heads are easily recognised from their 
strong relief. It might be said he models rather than 
paints, for none of his countrymen have displayed work so 
massive as to recall VELASQUEZ. The art is well concealed 
and many people suppose his portraits are produced without 
much trouble, which it is needless to explain is a mistake. 
His reputation as a portrait painter is comparatively recent. 
Thirty or forty years ago he was not much known. One of 
the reasons was that Bonnat was trying his hand, and to 
some extent succeeding, in other forms of art. A native of 
Bayonne, he spent his youth in Madrid, where he could 
hardly escape the influence of VELAsQUEz. He obtained 
an allowance of 60/7. a year from Bayonne, went to Paris 
and studied with LEon Cocniet, whose portrait many hold 
to be M. Bonnat’s masterpiece. Although he failed to 
gain the great prize, he went to Rome. Then he had a 
turn in the East, and after meeting with varying success in 
high art and genre, about five-and-twenty years ago he 
startled the public with his portraits. He has not been 
spoiled by success and he continues to study as if he still 
had a career to make. 


For a long time difficulties have been arising in the 
metropolitan police courts in endeavouring to discriminate 
between drains and sewers. Sooner or later all drains are 
supposed to be connected with sewers, but the question 
arises whereabouts in the length of the drain does the 
responsibility of the owner of the house or houses drained 
come to an end and that of the lecal authority commence. 
Recently the owner of two houses in Fulham was threatened 
with proceedings in the Courts by the Council for some 
irregularity. He carried out the works ordered and then 
sought to recover the money in the Courts. His two 
houses formed one block, and had a gutter running alcng 
under the eaves, which carried a portion of the rain-water 
from the roofs of both houses into a down pipe, into which 
also flowed the slops and bath-water of one of the houses. 
The down pipe discharged into a gully, and from thence 
into the pipe in question, which communicated with a main 
sewer. Mr. Justice WricHT held that the pipe was a sewer, 
and gave judgment for the plaintiff The Fulham Council 
brought the case before the Court of Appeal. But their 
Lordships, without calling on counsel for the plaintiff, 
dismissed the appeal. The effect of that dismissal 
is calculated to increase the taxes on the ratepayers 
in the Metropolis by a halfpenny in the pound. It is no 
wonder therefore that representatives of twenty-one 
metropolitan borough councils waited on the President of 
the Local Government Board, asking that the Government 


should deal with the subject.. Mr. Lonc admitted that the ! 
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question did not affect merely the local authority and the — 
private owner, but it might seriously interfere with public 
improvements. Certainly in regard to a sewer which a. 
local authority had to maintain they ought to be masters. 
both as to the situation of the sewer, its construction, andi 
everything connected with it before they should be called 
upon to be responsible for it, and much less to be 
responsible for its maintenance. That was a very serious — 
difficulty, and it could be only remedied by the intervention — 
of the Government. In conclusion, the President said he 
fully accepted the situation, and asked the deputation to be 
content with his assurance that he would give to the 
solution of the matter his most careful and earnest con- 
sideration. What is desired is a clearer definition of the 
difference between a drain and a sewer, for by the late _ 
decision eaves-gutters might be considered as sewers. 


Wuat can be done by a firm local authority has been 
exemplified in Birmingham. The city is not so wealthy as_ 
others in the provinces, and economy in all public under- 
takings is therefore a necessity. Birmingham has stil} 
slums and unhealthy houses, and it was indicated that some 
of them would have to be dealt with as a condemned area. 
A week or two back we mentioned how it was stated in 
Portsmouth that improvements could only be accomplished 
by paying six times the value of the property demolished. 
A commercial transaction of that kind would be impossible 
in Birmingham. The value of the property would be 
accurately determined, and an exorbitant price would not 
be obtainable. ‘lhe owners of the threatened property 
must have a misgiving that they might be losers instead 
of gainers through the improvement, and they have 
endeavoured to evade the day of reckoning by patching up. 
their property. The housing committee, under the guidance: 
of Mr. NETTLEFOLD, lately visited about one hundred 
houses in the objectionable area. We are told that the 
extent of the repairs was in most cases very evident, 
amounting often to practical rebuilding; roofs are stripped, 
ceilings taken out and replaced, privies removed and w.c.’s 
substituted, damp courses put in, the floors laid with 
3 inches of concrete, and so on. In one yard alone the - 
owner is spending as much as 850/., in another 3204, while 
the expenditure on individual houses ranges from 8/. to. 
25/., where the changes do not extend to actual reconstruc- 
tion. A very great improvement was manifest in some 
cases where houses have been demolished to make an 
opening to the street. The housing committee members — 
and the Lord Mayor frequently gave expression to their 
satisfaction with the work done. Another gratifying feature 
is the wholesome effect upon the householders themselves, — 
the cleanliness of the surroundings and furniture suggesting, 
that the housewives were endeavouring to co-operate with. 
the landlords in the general improvement. ~There is another — 
side to the undertaxing—the rents have been increased. — 
But it is better that the tenant should pay from 3d. to 1s. 
extra for better accommodation than that Birmingham 
should be saddled with the cost of an improvement of a 
partial kind. 


In addition to the medals which are awarded in the ~ 
Salon, prizes are offered for the benefit of young artists. 
The Minister of Fine Arts presided at the last selec— 
tion of candidates. The Prix National has this year — 
been awarded to M. Arpert GuiLLoux for a group — 
in plaster, Zhe Ghoul, and a marble group of Zze 
finding the Body of Abel. Both works have beem — 
purchased by the State. The two travelling “bourses” for — 
architects have been awarded to M. Gaston MUNIER, who — 
has exhibited a view of the Temple of Phil, and to: — 
M. Gaston Rapin fora study of the church and cloister 
of the old Abbey of Cadouin (Dordogne). The successful) — 
painters have been MM. Avy, Grave and MicHEL BENNER. 
The studentships in sculpture have been won by MM. ~ 
ANTOINE BouRLANGE and Aix MargueT; and in 
engraving to M. C. F. BourGEaT. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE MASTERS OF ART: POETS AND COMPOSERS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: WORCESTER._NORTH CLOISTEB.. 
THE CHAPTER-HOUSE. SOUTH DOOR IN CLOISTEBS,. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last, Mr. Aston Webb, R A, president, 
in the chair. 

- Mr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM, hon. secretary, announced the 
decease of Mr. Edward Woods, the oldest railway engineer in 
the country. He was born in 1814 and elected President of the 
‘Institute of Civil Engineers in 1886. He had been connected 
with the Institute of Architects since 1877, when he was elected 
The decease of Mr. Robert Walker, 
who was elected a fellow in 1893, was also announced, and a 
vote of condolence and sympathy with the relatives of the two 
Jate members was passed. 


Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 
The PRESIDENT said:—As you all know, we are met together 


to-night to present the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of 


architecture, annually given by His Majesty the King to 


- &gome distinguished architect or man of science or letters who 


‘has designed or executed a building of high merit, or produced 


a work tending to promote or facilitate the knowledge of archi- 
tecture or the various branches of science connected there- 
with.” The mode ofselection is that a name is brought forward 
by the Council and submitted to the general body of members 
of this Institute, after which it is submitted to the King for his 
gracious approval. Amongst those to whom the medal has been 
awarded, and who are now no longer amongst us, are Professor 
Cockerell, the first recipient in 1848, Sir Charles Barry, Owen 
Jones, Sir Gilbert Scott, Viollet-le-Duc, Sir James Pennethorne, 
George Edmund Street, John Pearson, Baron von Ferstel, F. C. 
Penrose, H. Schliemann, Charles Garnier, Baron von Hansen, 
R. M. Hunt, Lord Leighton. In selecting a recipient for this 
honour it has almost becomean unwritten rule to select inrotation 
an English architect, a foreign architect and a literary man with 
architectural instincts. This year we have somewhat departed 
from this rule, and, as you know, our Institute has selected, 
with the full approval of His Majesty the King, Mr. Charles Follen 
McKim, of New York, and Mr. McKim has returned us the 
compliment by crossing the Atlantic especially to receive the 
medal in person to-night ; and here he is, I am glad to say, 
safe and sound with us this evening, and very heartily we all 
welcome him. I have said that in selecting Mr. McKim we 
have somewhat departed from our rule, for we cannot claim 
him as an English architect, we have not selected him for his 
literary attainments, and least of all can we consider him as a 
foreign architect. No, we have selected him as a highly dis- 
tinguished American architect, a very near relation of ours and 
a representative man, in order that we may show to him per- 
sonally and to the whole world of American artists our high 
appreciation and admiration of the great work that marvellous 


country is doing on the other side of the world, an appreciation 


not only of what they are doing, but also of what we expect 


‘them to do untrammelled by traditions, full of youth, energy, 


imagination and initiative, and supported by almost boundless 
resources ; and|we ‘are confident that as time goes on they 


will not only develop fresh types and plans of buildings, but 
‘that they will, though still mindful of the past, clothe those 


buildings in a language that will be distinctly their own. As 


‘I have already said, this selection has met with the full 


approval of His Majesty the King; and I venture to hope 
the presence here to-night of the Ambassador himself 
from the American people to our Court may be taken as 
setting the American seal on this selection of ours also. 
And now I must introduce you to Mr. McKim a little more in 


_ detail, in order that not only those present, but also those who 


read these proceedings may fully understand our choice. I 
may say my facts may be depended upon, for I have received 
them from the best authority—Mr. McKim himself. He was 
born in Chester Co., Pennsylvania, fifty-six years ago, and at 
eighteen entered Harvard University with a view to becoming 
a mining engineer.’ A year later, finding the work uncongenial, 
he’entered the office of Mr. Russell Sturgis, architect, of New 
York, and in the autunin of the same year the atelier Daumet 


in Paris, where he was prepared for, and admitted to, the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, remaining till the outbreak of the war some 


three years later. During this time Mr. McKim also travelled 
in Europe, and visited England in 1869, where, he tells me, 
through the kindness of Mr. Phené Spiers, Mr. Florence and 
others, he was able to make profitable use of his time, as far as 
cricket matches would permit. He also was made an honorary 
member of the Architectural Association. Returning to New 
York in 1870, Mr. McKim entered the office of the well-known 
architect, H. H. Richardson, and in: 1872, at the age of 


twenty-five, commenced practice on his own account, being 


_ joined in 1877 by Mr. Wm. Rutherford Mead, and in 1879 by 


weg 


Mr. Stanford White, and since that time they have continued 
their practice as McKim, Mead & White. - In 1887 they were 


appointed architects to the new public library of the city of | 


Boston, now a famous building. In 1889 two fellowships in the 
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School of Architecture, Columbia University, known as the 
McKim fellowships, were established; in 1891 made a member 
of commission of ten architects from. throughout the United 
States to design the World’s Columbian Exhibition at Chicago; 
in 1894 appointed architect to the new Capitol building of the 
State of Khode Island; in 1897 the American Academy of 
Architecture in Rome was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York and Mr. McKim was made president ; in 
1899 he was elected a member of the Academy of San Luca, 
and in the same year was appointed to serve as a member of 
the first Municipal Art Commission of the city of New York; 
in 1901 Mr. McKim was appointed a member of the park 
commission for the improvement of the park system of the 
district of Columbia, and assisted in drawing up the magni- 
ficent scheme, photos of which are exhibited here to-night. 
Here is to be an avenue 1,600 feet wide and 1} mile long 
architecturally treated at various points, with great public 
buildings incorporated in the scheme. Thecost is put at some 
three to four millions, some half of which has already been voted. 
A Bill has also passed Congress for locating the memorial. 
Mr. McKim was elected president of the American Institute of 
Architects in 1991 and re-elected in 1902, and in the same 
year appointed by President Roosevelt to restore the White 
House and also as architect for the new Army War College. 
Of the buildings erected some idea may be gained from the 
splendid series of photographs and drawings Mr. McKim has 
kindly shown us here to-night. He seems equally at home 
with a palace or a bungalow, with a university or a railway 
station, with laying-out a great park scheme or arranging a 
charming little formal garden In all I think you will find true 
artistic feeling, nobility of plan, breadth of treatment, absence 
of unnecessary or meretricious ornament and a suitability of 
purpose. The style, based largely on Italian examples, shows 
the influence of French training, and while founded on tradi- 
tional lines appears to me to show just that amount of 
individuality required, and without which the best work must 
be dull and uninteresting. Then, again, Mr. McKim has set 
all us architects an example by the opportunities he has given 
to painters and sculptors to further adorn his works. The 
decorations of the Boston Library by Mr. E A Abbey, who 1 
am glad to say is here to-night, and by Mr. Sargent, who 
would have liked to have been here but is still abroad, is a case 
in point, and are well illustrated by photographs here to-night. 
And now, Mr. McKim, it only remains for me to present you 
with this medal as an English token of our admiration and 
esteem of yourself and your colleagues May you long live to 
still further adorn your country with your works. 

Mr. McKim, in response, said :—I am nospeaker, and if I 
were it would be quite beyond me to adequately express to you 
my appreciation and deep sense of obligation to His Gracious 
Majesty King Edward and to the members of this Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The broad philanthropy which 
created this medal, not alone for British subjects, but that it 
might help and encourage the successful development of the 
art of architecture in other countries, was characteristic of the 
most gracious Queen whose memory we, next to you, hold in 
veneration. That it should have a second time within a single 
decade come to our shores is indeed cause for felicitation, since 
it attests, in lasting form, the progress and achievement your 
eminent body has been pleased to recognise in the work of your 
younger colleagues in America The medal which you do me 
the high honour to bestow on me may be given in virtue of my 
accidental Presidency of the American Institute, but is, I feel, to 
be regarded in a far larger sense than as a personal recognition of 
the ties which unite the builder’s art on both sides of the Atlantic. 
As a spur and incentive, and as a token of the friendship 
and respect that for many years have been growing up between 
our two bodies, I accept with grateful pride this medal, 
tendered as to my countrymen by the Royal Institute. I accept 
it for the whole profession in the United States, and I accept 
it for my associates of twenty-five years, to whom I owe every- 
thing. As the bearer of many messages from across the seas, 
I cannot let such an occasion as this pass by without at least 
briefly adverting to the ties which have united us in the past, 


-and which must render the development of our future of some- 


thing more than passing interest to you I will add also a word 
concerning recent events on our side of the water. The early 
buildings of the New England coast, dating back to the 
eighteenth century, and more rarely to the seventeenth, from 
the once vice-regal town of Portsmouth to Charleston, S.C., 
have happily descended to us, despite political revolutions. 
Notwithstanding their simpler forms, both of construction and 
design, made necessary by slender means and the circum- 
stances of transplantation, they still reflect the mother 
country in their excellence of construction as well as sound 
and correct taste. Precisely the most interesting, and 
in their sphere the most admirable, architectural monu- 
ments of my native land, private dwellings and public 
buildings alike, are those that most strongly recall their English 
prototypes. - Our obligations, for instance, to Sir Christopher 
Wren are very imperfectly understood even at home, yet the 
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cities of the Atlantic seaboard, especially in New England, 
abound in examples showing the influence of his school. The 
struggle of these landmarks for existence in the advancing tide 
of commercial prosperity before which they are gradually being 
swept away, is a melancholy daily spectacle. Not alone deplor- 
able in the loss of historic monuments, but for the lessons they 
invariably teach of sound proportion, simplicity and good 
manners. Happily some of the best examples remain to us. 
At the seat of Government, for instance, our Capitol, and the 
home of the President, the White House, are both singularly 
animated by a pure taste and devoted love of beauty, not to 
mention the City Hall and the old Department buildings of the 
city of Washington. Of these, for our information at home, as 
well as yours, let us gratefully acknowledge that the Capitol, 
though enlarged and changed since, was originally designed by 
one William Thornton, the White House by a certain James 
Hoban, while the City Hall and old Department buildings were 
the creation of a man ofthe name of Hadfield—all Englishmen. 
{ can well remember the thrill of surprise and pleasure which I 
experienced on my first visit to England, more than thirty 
years ago, in the discovery of a strange familiarity in the ap- 
pearance of things, and in the sense of not being after all so 
far from home. Though I did not understand i: then, the 
reason, as has been shown, was not far to seek. I will venture to 
refer to one more building, of the era which we call early and 
you ingloriously late, albeit of the period of Adam—the 
Octagon. Our Institute, which has urged upon Governments 
—national, state and municipal—the duty of preserving 
historic monuments, has itself recently secured possession of 
one of the historic houses of America, known from its shape as 
the Octagon, and designed by the same William Thornton, 
architect of the Capitol. Here in the early days was 
dispensed a liberal hospitality by President Madison, whose 
home it was. Under its roof, too, the Treaty of Ghent 
was signed. The house was finished in a manner befitting 
its importance, and to-day is in an excellent state of preservation. 
Thus the expressed desire and often recurring efforts of the 
Institute to secure for itself a permanent home has been 
accomplished after nearly half a century of existence. May it 
typify to those who assemble in it, as well as to the people of 
the city of Washington, the spirit of public service. The 
Institute has ample reason for felicitation in both the increase 
and betterment of our own schools of architecture, in Harvard, 
Columbia, Penna, Cornell and Chicago universities, as well as 
in the admirable and still older foundation of the Institute of 
Technology in Boston. The movement to endowan American 
Academy of Fine-Arts in Rome on the general lines of the 
French Academy in the Villa Médicis is not new. Till now 
dependent for support upon the insufficient means.at the com- 
mand of ‘the incorporators (members of the Institute), the 
number of scholars has of necessity been small, and the con- 
veniences for work not such as would be afforded by an older, 
well-equipped and well-endowed institution. Nevertheless, in 
Spite of its vicissitudes, such has been the quality of the work 
and men turned out, so strong the conviction of those most 
deeply interested in the need for an institution offering a post- 
graduate course intended only for those who shall be already 
technically well equipped, that a Billfor the incorporation of 
the American Academy in Rome by Act of Congress, and 
asking the protection of the United States Government, was 
introduced in 1901 by the late Senator McMillan. The per- 
sons named as incorporators, besides the leading architects, 
painters and sculptors, include the great universities and 
technical schools, represented by their presidents, the Secre- 
taries of State and War, the Librarian of Congress, the 
Government architect, and a considerable number of names 
of men chosen from the community at large known for their 
‘interest in art and art education. This Bill passed the Senate, 
and was favourably reported to the House, but owing to the 
legislative conditions prevailing in the latter body during the 
closing weeks of the session, it failed to become law. I am 
happy to say that it will be reintroduced in the coming fifty- 
eighth Congress, and is considered to have every prospect of 
success. Indeed, we seem to be living in a new age, not only 
in our private enterprises, but in our relations with the Govern- 
ment. It was no small thing that a committee of the United 
States Senate, under the leadership of the deeply mourned 
Senator McMillan, called into consultation, officially, the 
Institute and accepted the advice of its committee in the 
formation of a commission to prepare plans for the improve- 
ment of the park system of the district of Columbia, including 
the location of public buildings. Following this lead have 
come frequent requests from Government officials on the various 
and often perplexing problems of their departments, so that, 
informally and unofficially, there has come to pass-a seeking 
for expert advice as gratifying as it it has been unusual. The 
forces which have brought about plans for the improvement of 
the National Capital are acting throughout the land. Not 
only in the Atlantic seaboard city of New York and the 
cities of the lake region like Buffalo, Cleveland and St. Paul, 
but even from far-away Seattle, on the Pacific coast, comes 
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the news of attempts to treat the city as a unit and to develop | 
a municipality as a consistent work of art. It is worthy of note 


also that as the star of progress takes its western way, the 


effort at improvement is made with increasing vigour in both — 


enthusiasm and money. As evidence of the times, and 
amongst the measures voted by the last (fifty-seventh) Congress 
for new buildings to be erected within the district of Columbia. 
alone, I will quote the substance of a single paragraph from 
the Report of the Senate Commission of the District of 
Columbia, dated March 14, 1903:—‘ The fifty-seventh Congtess, 
besides the restoration of the White House, authorised the 
construction of the Army War College and the Engineer 
School of Application; a building for the National Museum; 
the Union Railroad station; (an_ office) building for 
the use of the members of the House of Representa- 
tives; a municipal building for the district of Columbia, 
and a Hall of Records. The cost of these buildings com- 
pleted will approximate not less than fifteen millions 
of dollars, or over three millions sterling.” I cannot close even 
these brief remarks without an expression of appreciation for 
one whom your eminent body so recently did honour, After 
nearly half a century of successful endeavour, during which 
Mr. Hunt held aloft the banner ‘and fought the battles of the 
Institute, and in the fulness of his powers, at a time when his 
influence was greatest, he was suddenly taken away. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I have to thank you for the great patience and 
forbearance with which you have listened to these fragmentary 
remarks that but poorly express my appreciation of the great 
honour which you have seen fit to confer upon me. eee 
Mr. CHOATE (American Ambassador) in congratulatin 
Mr. McKim, said he spoke in a threefold capacity. Firstly, as 
a personal friend; secondly, as a Harvard man representing the 
university who was so proud of Mr. McKim; and thirdly, as 


. the official representative of his country who shared with the 


architect the lasting honour conferred upon him. In speaking 
before a body of professional men his Excellency said he 
understood the difficulties of a layman, but he believed he 
could make a few remarks without. coming into conflict with 
technical criticism. It was his good fortune to have known 
Mr. McKim from boyhood, and it was no exaggeration of the 
esteem of the architect’s friends and fellow countrymen in view 
of his whole souled devotion to the art which he pursued, and of 
his enthusiasm from the beginning for the profession he had so 
highly honoured, to say that they all expected thirty years ago 


that he would be the recipient of some of the highest honouts, 


not only of his own countrymen, but also from his professional 
brethren throughout the world. As a Harvard manhe rejoiced 
in being present at the English recognition of his countryman’s 
merit. This pride of the university could be understood, because 
Harvard bore the same relation to American life as a training 
at Oxford did to that of Great Britain. Harvard was proud 
of her son whom they had honoured that night. She had already 
conferred upon him one of her honorary degrees, and it was 
believed that one day she would confer upon him the highest 
degree known to her records.. As a representative of his 
countrymen he had no hesitation in saying that if the bestowal 
of the gold medal had been left to the vote, and the whole 
American people had been asked who among her distinguished 
sons was most worthy of the honour, by a practically unani- 
mous vote they would have selected Mr. McKim, and if they 


had called for the vote of Congress as representing the power — 


and judgment of the whole community, they too would have 
selected him, because with their approval he had been 


associated with nine others to form a commission, and had — 


corresponding to a Royal commission -here—regarding the 
restoration, the laying out and the development of the city of 
Washington upon the lines and according to the plans, that 
received the approval of the father of his country, George 
Washington, more than a hundred years ago. It was thought 
fit a few years ago to select a body of architects to see if the 
plan of George Washington could not be brought into effect, 
and it was owing to the genius. of Mr. McKim and his 
associates on that commission that the movement was 
successful, which had resulted in a complete restoration, both 
of the palace itself and of the city, of which they were proud. 
Moreover, if the choice had been left to President Roosevelt 
in place of the King, he felt sure that on account of his lifelong 
friendship and his hearty sympathy with Mr. McKim’s success, 


taken an important part in the presidential commission— 


the President would have joined in the approval of the 


selection. 
beautifully simple and. wholly unambitious, did not venture to 


compete with the magnificent palaces of the old world, but ~ 


notwithstanding this it was venerated by every ingenuous 
true-born American, and every American boy was 
taught to regard it as his ultimate home. It was also 


Their republican palace, the White House, so 


his good fortune to know Richard M. Hunt, whom the — 
Institute honoured ten: years ago in the same way, and he — 
thought he might say that in the immense development of their — 
art which had taken place in the United States during the last — 


thirty years both those gentlemen were entitled to a very great = 


& 
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share of the credit of that development. In all quarters of the 
realm, from Boston to Seattle, on the shores of the Pacific, the 
advancement was apparent, and buildings were remarkable 
both for their beauty as for their utility. After the Civil War 
was over, and it was at last established that the United States 
was to be anation, one and inseparable, for ever, there grew 
up throughout the length and breadth of the land an ambition 
to improve and adorn the buildings, both public and private, 
to make them worthy of the wealth and powers, as well as of 
the municipalities, of the country. This was the universal 
sentiment, and the result was that America had been, and was 
now, and was likely to be in the future, a perfect paradise for 
architects. The attractions of such a paradise were great, and 
there had not only grown up a school of architecture, but a 
great many schcols of architects connected with the leading 
universities of the United States, and they were sending forth 
every year large numbers of young men highly qualified for the 
pursuit of this profession. These young men were following 
in the footsteps of Hunt and McKim, on whom the Royal 
Institute had conferred this highly honourable and distin- 
guished medal, and if he was not mistaken the result would be 
that in future years they would have added to their fraternity 
of architects—for he considered the profession were one great 
fraternity throughout the world—a noble contribution from the 
United States, of whom he believed, as of the recipient of the 
gold medal, they would have great reason to be proud. 

Sir L. ALMA-TADEMA, R.A., expressed his admiration for 
American art, and said that at the Academy they welcomed 
American works, and they felt there was a feeling of kinship. 
He had been reproached for not visiting America. His only 
excuse was that he could not do everything, but he always 
regretted he was not better acquainted with his many friends 
on the other side. He believed that no one could write a true 
history of the art of the century without going to America. 

Mr. E. A. Appry, R.A., spoke and bore testimony to the 
great part Mr. McKim had taken in the development of 


modern architecture, making special reference to the great 


scheme of the American School in Rome. It was the begin- 
ning of a sort of new renaissance—a wedding, so to speak, of the 
three arts of architecture, painting and sculpture, which had 
been separated too long. To this school, which added so 
much to the fame of Mr. McKim in Rome, he hoped to see 
English students going as to a Mecca or university of the 
combined arts. 

In response to the President’s request and invitation, 
Mr. McKim said he would be glad to be associated with the 
Institute, and would be happy to become an honorary corre- 
sponding member. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 


= annual report of the Palestine Exploration Fund states 
that the principal work of the Fund during 1902 was the 
partial excavation of Gezer. Mr. Macalister was not able to 
begin operations until June 14, and in November he was 
obliged to retire to Jerusalem, in consequence of the outbreak 
of cholera in the surrounding villages and among his own 
working parties. He was thus actively employed at Gezer for 
five months only. The result of the excavations, thus far, had 
been to show that there are at Gezer seven strata of remains, 
which carry back the history of the site to the remotest 
antiquity. In some instances the objects found indicate a con- 
tinuous history, whilst in others they as clearly show that the 
continuity has been interrupted either by the advent ofa new race, 
or by some event of which the nature is not clearly known. The 
two lowest strata belong to a period (the Neolithic Age) when 
men used no metal and lived in caves or in houses built of mud 
brick. The people were of slight build, and were not Semites. 
They cremated their dead in a cave specially prepared for the 
purpose, and their bones, reduced to ash, or only blackened, 
were found exactly as they had been left after cremation. 
From these strata were obtained stone implements, objects in 
bone, fragments of primitive hand-made pottery, and a few 
tudely-formed idols in stone. The two next strata supply 
evidence of the occupation of the site by Semites, who were 
stronger and larger boned than their predecessors, and were 
more advanced in the scale of civilisation. They lived in 
houses with rude walls of mud and stone, and protected them 
with strong well-built walls of stone. They buried their dead 
within the walls, either singly or in groups, and for this purpose 
they utilised the above-mentioned crematorium anda cistern 
-of the cave-dwellers. In the crematorium the remains and the 
fodd-vessels deposited with them were found untouched, and in 
the cistern exceptionally fine bronze weapons had been buried 
with the bodies Professor Macalister was fortunately staying 
with his son when the crematorium and cistern were excavated, 
and to him the committee were indebted for reports on the bones 
which were uncovered, and on the physical characteristics of the 
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inscribed statue, scarabs and impressions of scarab seals of the 
Egyptian Middle Empire (about. B.C. 2500-1500), flint and 
bronze implements and weapons, fragments of pottery and 
broken idols in stone and clay. The most characteristic of the 
pottery types are common to Gezer and Lachish, and almost 
unknown in the sites lately excavated by the Fund in the 
Shephelah. [n the higher portion of the strata the pottery has 
been influenced by gean styles. The most interesting 
discovery in connection with these strata is that of a “ High 
Place,” which, as far as it has been excavated, consists of a 
row of eight monoliths standing upright on a stone platform 
within a walled enclosure open to the air. In the earth 
beneath the floor of the enclosure a number of large earthen- 
ware jars, each containing the remains of a newly born infant, 
were discovered, and Mr. Macalister makes the suggestion 
that “‘ we have here to deal with infant sacrifices.” The fifth 
stratum from the bottom supplies evidence of a break in the 
continuity of the occupation, which apparently coincides 
with the immigration of the Israelites. Iron appears for the 
first time, the open area of the “ High Place” is encroached 
upon by dwelling-houses, and the débris is characterised 
by those lamp and bowl deposits under the foundations of 
buildings which Mr. Macalister suggests may be connected with 
some ceremonial custom peculiar to the Hebrews. The next 
stratum in ascending order may with certainty be assigned to 
the period of the Jewish monarchy, for it contains the well- 
known jar handles with “ Royal stamps,” bearing the legend 
“To the King” in old Hebrew characters. The lamp and 
bowl deposits continue, and the size of the city is reduced. 
There is evidence that the “ High Place” retained much of its. 
sanctity during the greater portion of the periods represented 
by the fifth and sixth strata, and the large accumulation of 
nude female figures and objects emblematic of nature worship 
séems to indicate that the place was then sacred to Astarte. 


-The seventh stratum marks a complete interruption in the 


history. Flint implements and the lamp and bow! deposits. 
disappear; iron is in common use; the bronze objects are only 
ornamental, and'there is no trace of worship at the “ High 
Place.” The masonry of the houses and the pottery types are 
similar to those found at Tell Sandahannah, in the Seleucid 
or Ptolemaic, town of Marisa, and an Egyptian inscription of 
the fourth century B.C was found in the débris. The number 
of broken or whole objects in flint, stone, bone, bronze, iron and 
clay which have been unearthed by Mr. Macalister is already 
greater than has been obtained from any previous excavation, 
and there is every reason to expect that the remaining portions 
of the mound will be equally productive. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF 
IRELAND. 


A SPECIAL general meeting was held at the Institute 

Rooms, 20 Lincoln Place, Dublin, on the 18th inst., Mr. 
G. C. Ashlin, president, in the chair. Taere were also 
present. Messrs. W. J. Gilliland, C. T. McCarthy, C. A. 
Owen, J. Kelly Freeman, R. M. Butler, J. F. Gilchrist, J. W- 
Donnelly, Frederick Hayes, Harry Allberry, A. G. Miller, 
F. G. Hicks, G. P. Sheridan, C. H. Ashworth, Sir Thomas 
Drew and Mr. W. Kaye Parry, hon. sec. The adoption of the 
report of the professional practice committee, addressed to the 
Council, recommending the passing of qualifying examinations 
precedent to admission to membership of the Royal Institute 
of the Architects of Ireland, was moved by Mr. F. G. Hicks, 
seconded by Mr. G. P. Sheridan, and carried. Mr. W. J. 
Gilliland moved the following resolution pursuant to his 
notice of motion:—‘“ That the absence of restriction of the use 
of the title ‘architect’ to those properly qualified to use same 
is a great injustice to architects who are so qualified, and 
seriously retards the progress of architecture in Great Britain 
and Ireland; that it is the duty of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, as representing the profession, 
to make an immediate and serious effort to obtain statutory 
powers for the purpose of establishing such restriction.” The 
motion was seconded by the hon. secretary, Mr. W. Kaye 
Parry, and carried unanimously. 


ROYAL 


The Committee of the Hertford British Hospital at 
Levallois Perret, Paris, have put into hand the work of re- 
arranging and reinstalling the existing operating theatre, 
which, constructed some years ago, no longer comprised the 
necessaries required by modern surgery. The room is being 
entirely remodelled on the lines of other recently constructed 
operating rooms, and an annexe added for containing the com- 
plete installation for sterilising purposes, and for the supply of 
sterilised water for the hand-washing basins and sinks. The 


two races to which they belonged. A large number of objects of | architect is Mr. Arthur Vye-Parminter, an English architect of 


thé most varied kind was found in the two strata; part of an ' Paris, 
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official architect to the British Embassy in that city. 
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TOOTING 


REFERENCES. 
1. Offices and Staff Quarters. 10. Nurses’ Block. 164. Female Patients’ Future 24. Disinfector House. 
‘2. Stores. 11. Males’ Probation Block. Extension. 25. Workshops. 
3. Dispensary. 12. Males’ Receiving Rooms. 17. Visitors’ Rooms, 26. Mortuary. 
‘4. Needle Room. 13. Females’ Probation Block. 18. Attendants’ Rooms. 27. Weighbridge. 
5. Kitchen. 14. Females’ Receiving Rooms. 19. Laundry. 28. Meter House. 
6. Attendants’ Mess Rooms. 15. Male Patients’ Blocks. 20. Gas House. 29. Steward’s House. 
7. Nurses’ Mess Rooms. 154. Male Patients’ Future Ex- 2l. Boiler House. 30. Foreman of Works’ House. 
8. Domestics’ Block. tensions. 22. Dynamo House. 31. Porter’s Lodge. 
‘8. Attendants’ Block, 16. Female Patients’ Blocks. 23. Coals. 32. Greenhouse. 
33. Ram Water Reservoir. 
RECEIVING HOME FOR CHILDREN. 
‘34. Staff. 35. Imbecile Blocks. 36. Ringworm. 87. Ophthalmia. 38. Isolation Block. 


TOOTING BEC ASYLUM. 


qe Managers have had the matter of this new asylum for 

aged, helpless and infirm imbeciles and epileptics under 
consideration since 1892, and in 1894 purchased upwards of 
22 acres of land known as the Tooting Lodge Estate, adjoining 
Tooting Bec Common, at a cost of 27,0c0/. The house, a 
dilapidated mansion, has been pulled down, but care has been 
‘taken to preserve as many of the trees as possible. 

The soil is gravel and loam overlying London clay, and 
there is a rise in the surface from north to south of about 
16 feet. 

The accompanying small block plan shows the general 
arrangement of the several buildings. The asylum forms the 
principal’ feature with its central group of administrative 
‘buildings, male wards to the left and female wards to the right, 
‘The entrance is from Tooting Bec Common, but there is a 
‘second entrance from Church Lane for bringing in coal and 
heavy stores and removing refuse, for which purpose a granite 
tram-road has been laid through the workshop yard to the 
‘several coal stores, and a weighbridge fixed. The detached 
houses in front are for the steward, foreman of works and gate 
‘porter. The group of buildings to the left forms the receiving 
‘home for children, and further to the left is the stabling with 
@ separate entrance from Church Lane. 


The asylum has been designed to afford accommodation 
for 996 patients, but for the present two blocks have been 
omitted, reducing the number to 804. Staff accommodation — 
has been provided for 70 men and 105 women. 

The infirmary blocks are three-storey buildings, and on 
each flo>r there is a dormitory for twenty-four beds, a smaller 
dormitory for six beds and two single rooms. The dormitories 
provide for each patient a lineal wall space of 6 feet, a floor 
area of 72 feet and a cubic space of 936 feet. At the further 
end of and separated from the main dormitory by a dwarf 
partition is a large day-room. Each floor is self-contained and 
separately approached from the staircase. It forms in fact a 
flat for thirty-two patients. At the entrance end are two single. 
rooms, linen and day clothing-rooms, broom recess, bath-room - 
and ward kitchen, with inspection window overlooking the 
large ward, The sanitary annexe is near the centre of the east 
side of the ward and connected by covered bridges with cross 
ventilation. 

The staircases are formed of concrete, with steps 5 feet 
wide, in short straight flights encircling a brick centre shaft 
which contains a hand-power lift for raising coals, &c. At the 
rear ends the blocks are coupled on the first and second floors | 
by means of bridges formed of concrete and steel, which afford 
a ready means of escape in case of fire and in suitable weather 
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serve as ambulatories for the use of patients. On each floor of 
the staircase is an enclosed recess for the dirty linen basket, | 
opening direct to the external air. 
The floors throughout are of concrete and steel construction — 
without voids of any kind, and the spaces below the ground 
floors have been solidly filled in. The ward floors are finished | 
with polished oak, with terrazzo margins and curved skirtings. 
Other floors are finished with terrazzo. The walls are plastered | 
with Barrow selenitic cement and have curved internal angles. 
The large dormitories are warmed by Hendry & Pattison’s | 


central air-chambered stoves with descending flues, and the | 


day-rooms and small dormitories by similar side stoves. In| 
addition there are hot-water radiating coils and radiators in 
the smaller rooms and offices. The windows have double-hung 
sashes and fan sashes with glazed hopper cheeks, and below 
each ward window is a grating with a valve for the admission | 
of fresh air at a point at which it will impinge upon the hot- | 
water coils. In the smaller rooms the air is admitted to the | 
pase of the radiators. 

The probation blocks are somewhat similar to the infirmary | 
blocks, but provide on each floor day and night accommoda- | 
tion for twenty patients only. A receiving-room adjoins each 
of these blocks. Two of the single rooms in each block have | 
been padded by Pocock Bros. 

‘The central group are administrative buildings, and the. 
front portion contains the offices and quarters of the chief. 
fficers and the committee-room. From the entrance two side 
corridors branch right and left to the main corridor and 
between these are situated the stores and the kitchen depart- | 
ments. The central feature of this group is a glass-covered 
court, which gives access to the whole of the stores and also to | 
the kitcb-. court. 


| 


| closets. 


rooms and sanitary-rooms are provided on each floor, and 
lavatory, linen-rooms, box-rooms and cleaning-rooms are pro- 
vided. 

Each block has a staircase at each end, the floors are of 
concrete and steel construction, and are finished either with 
terrazzo or oak or fir laid direct on the concrete. The 


_ bedrooms have open fireplaces, and the corridors, cubicles, 


bath-rooms, lavatory, sanitary-rooms, &c., are warmed by steam 
radiators. The bedroom windows are fitted with specially 
designed ventilating heads with balanced flaps for admission 
of fresh air above the blinds, and they have also outlet 
ventilators into the flues. 

The arrangement of the laundry is a new departure 
initiated by the Managers. It has been customary’ hitherto 
to divide the asylum laundries into four separate departments, 
each practically a complete laundry for male and female 
patients and male and female staff respectively. This of course 
involved expense in building and rendered supervision difficult. 
Acting upon the Managers’ instructions the architects have 
much simplified this building, and it now has but one wash- 
house and one ironing-room for the whole of the work. There 
are separate receiving-rooms and packing-rooms for staff and 
patients, a steeping-room for foul linen and four drying 
The laundry has been fitted up with the most modern 
and approved machinery and fittings under the supervision of 
Mr. W. T. Hatch, M.I.M E, engineer to the Board. It is 
electric driven, and the drying-rooms are fitted with horses, 
the drying being effected by hot air on the Plenum system. 
The contractors for this work were Messrs. Entwisle & Gass, 
of Bolton 

The mortuary is near the ba¢k entrance and consists of a 
dead house, fitted with a cabinet, a friends’ room, post-mortem 


GENERAL VIEW FROM EAST. 


The stores consist of a basement and ground floor with a | 
scullery subdivided and fitted in a suitable manner for the 
several classes of goods. The uncooked meat, fish, milk and 
vegetable rooms are kept separate and adjoin the kitchen 
court. 

The kitchen, which is 43 feet by 32 feet, immediately adjoins | 
the main corridor and opens into a scullery 43 feet by 22 feet, 
with vegetable washing-room, cooks’ store, larder, &c. Both 
kitchen and scullery are lit by windows on three sides and by 
lantern lights, the floors are paved with silex stone and the 
walls lined with opalite. They are fitted with steam-jacketed 
boiling pans in central groups, beef-tea and milk pans, steam 
ovens, gas ovens, hot plates and grillers and a bakers’ oven for 
pastry. The contract for these fittings was undertaken by 
Messrs. Moorwood, Sons & Co, Ltd., and Messrs. H. Smith 
& Son built the oven. 

On the side corridors adjoining the kitchen are the mess- 

- rooms for nurses and attendants, kitchen staff and stokers, with 
sculleries and lavatories. On the same corridors are the dis- 
pensary with consulting-room and drug store, with fittings by 
Messrs. Howlett & Son, and the needle-room with matron’s | 
office and store. The two front blocks are for nurses and 
attendants, and provide a separate bedroom for each member 
of that class, together with bath-rooms, lavatories, cleaning- 
rooms, linen-rooms, box-rooms, &c. There is also on the 
ground floor of each block a spacious sitting-room. The 
assistant matron and head night nurse have rooms in the 
nurses’ block, and the head attendant and head night attendant | 
in the attendants’ block. 7 

The domestic staff block occupies a central position on the | 
main cross corridor. On the upper floors are dormitories | 
divided into cubicles, and on the ground floor mess and sitting- 
tooms, together with rooms for the chief domestics. Bath- 


te 


room and pathological room. A disinfector room is being 
built at the west end of the boiler-house block, and will be 
fitted with a steam disinfector with vacuum apparatus. 

At the rear of the laundry is the boiler-house with steam- 
coal store, gas-house, dynamo-house and cell-room, and in 
continuation of the same block two large stores for house coal 
in immediate connection with the side covered ways. All 
these buildings open into an enclosed workshop yard, where 
also will be found workshops for smith, engineer, plumber, 
carpenter, painter, upholsterer and mattress maker, together 
with a store and office for the foreman of works, and lavatory 
and w.c.’s for the workmen. 

The buildings generally are built of stock bricks faced 
with Lawrence’s red bricks with blue Staffordshire plinths, and 
they are covered with Bangor slates. The boundary walls are 
built with pressed Leicester red bricks and blue Staffordshire 
plinths and capping. Next Tooting Bec Common the land is 
enclosed by a wrought-iron fence 8 feet 6 inches high, sup- 
ported by cast standards The corridors have concrete flat 
roofs covered with asphalte; the covered ways have glass 
roofs, on Rendle’s system, carried upon iron columns, and the 
floors which cover the pipe ducts are of concrete asphalted 

The water supply is from the mains of the Lambeth Water 
Works Company. For fire purposes a 6-inch main is run to 
and through the main ducts, forming a ring with 6-inch and 
4-inch branches. There are twenty-five external hydrants and 
fifty-five internal fire valves, all fitted with outlets to suit the 
London Brigade fittings. For the domestic supply, two cast- 
iron tanks, each upwards of 25,000 gallons capacity, have been 
erected over the staircases of the two central blocks at a height 
of 80 feet. These tanks are connected with the fire main so 
that in case of a temporary stoppage of the Company’s supply 
the water in the tanks will be available, and the pipes are so 


arranged that one tank may serve the whole building while the | 


other is being cleaned. The rain-water is collected in an 
underground reservoir of 120,000 gallons capacity, situated in 
front of the main building, this being the lowest part of the 
site. The reservoir has a wash-out pipe and an overflow to 
the drainage system, and the water is pumped by an electric 
pump to the laundry-tank for use in the laundry and as feed- 
water for the boilers, the pump being controlled by a switch in 
the boiler-house. 

There are three steam boilers of the Galloway type, each 
20 feet long by 6 feet 6 inches diameter, with Green’s econo- 
miser and mechanical stoker by the Underfeed Stoker Com- 
pany, the forced draught for which is furnished by a Sturtevant 
blower driven by an electric motor. These boilers form the 
heat centre for the whole building, supplying steam for warm- 
ing purposes, for heating water, for laundry and kitchen, and 
steam supply-mains are carried through the several ducts and 
the water of condensation is brought back to the hot well next 
boiler-house and reused as feed-water. 

The hot-water pipes and radiators in the several blocks are 
worked by Royle’s calorifiers with automatic control attach- 
ments which regulate the supply of steam to the quantity 
necessary to maintain a suitable temperature. The hot water 
for baths, lavatories, sinks, &c.,is heated by means of a similar 
calorifier in the basement of each building with circulating 
pipes to the several fittings. 

The lighting installation consists of about 2,300 glow-lamps 
of 8 or 16 candle-power, and 12 arcs for lighting the laundry, 
and has been carried out on a novel principle devised by the 
consulting engineers. This system, which may be called the 
draw-through concentric system, consists in running on ‘the 


CONNECTING BRIDGE. 


surface of the walls, buried in the plaster, small brass pipes 
varying from 5-16-inch to 7-16-inch internal diameter, and 
drawing into them a single (or in the case of a three-wire 
circuit, two) insulated conductors, the pipe serving at the same 
time as a channel for, and a protection to, the cable, and as 
the return conductor for the current ; one pole being thus con- 
nected to, and at the same pressure as the earth, it is impos- 
sible to accidentally obtain a shock, and only half the usual 
amount of wire is required. The lamps are supplied at 120 
volts on the three-wire system, and there being a complete 
ring main, there are four circuits available for the current, 
rendering it practically impossible for any breakdown of the 
main cable to put out more than half the lights at once. Each 
separate block has its own service-box and main switch by 
which it can be disconnected at anv time from the ring mains, 
and all the fuses are grouped in distribution fuse-boards in the 
passages, there being not more than ten lights on a circuit. 
The electric-generating plant marks a new departure in asylum 
practice, inasmuch as the motive power employed is power-gas 
instead of the more usual steam. The engine-room contains 
three gas-engines, each giving a maximum of 70 bh -p. at 
about 210 revolutions per minute, and driving by belt a shunt- 
wound dynamo giving 140 amperes, 250 volts at 550 revolutions, 
As a general rule two engines only are in use, one being a 
stand-by. 

The producer gas plant was supplied by Messrs. Paisley 
Welch, and consists of two of their gas producers with the 
necessary scrubbers. During the trials made by the engineers 
on completion of the plant the consumption of anthracite coal 
per electric unit, measured at the terminals of the dynamo, 
amounted to only 1°4 lbs., whereas with steam plant this would 
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have been at least 4 to 5 lbs. In addition to the th 
dynamos there is a battery of accumulators, consisting 
132 L.B. 9-Tudor cells, capable of discharging at 56 amp 
for 10 hours at 240 volts, or in other words, of supplying 1,00 
16 candle-power lamps for 10 hours. at 
The boilers and the electric-generating plant and wir 
were carried out by the undermentioned contractors f 
designs prepared by Messrs. Handcock & Dykes, and un 
their supervision:—Boilers, Messrs, H. & T. Danks; generatin 
plant, Messrs. Crompton & Co.; wiring and main cable 
Messrs R. Dawson & Co. 
Gas is supplied by the Mitcham and Wimbledon Distri 
Gas Light Company for cooking purposes and for the plat 
warmers and hot-plates in the ward kitchens. rey 
The soil and surface-water drainage discharge into 
sewers of the Wandsworth Borough Council. The bra 
drains are disconnected from the main drains, and these in 
their turn disconnected from the sewer. 7 a 
An electric fire-alarm system has been installed with 
thirty-six call-boxes, ten alarm-bells and two indicator-board 
There is also telephonic communication between the various 
departments through an “ exchange” at the porter’s office. 
Messrs. W. Johnson & Co., Ltd., carried out the main 
contract, which included steam mains, hot-water engineering 
tanks, &c., together with road making and groundwork. Th 
contract amount was 204,523/, but owing to saving effected o 
the laundry building and in other matters, the work was. 
finished for about 2,000/. less. : me 
Mr. J T. Rees:acted as clerk of works. The architects are 
Messrs. A, & C, Harston, who have, in addition to this work, 
carried out several other asylums. i 


THE CELTIC GOLD ORNAMENTS. 


N Saturday last Mr. Justice Farwell gave judgment in the — 
case Attorney-General wv. Trustees of the British — 
Museum. A report of the arguments and evidence appeared — 
in The Architect last week. His Lordship said: — ae 
In the year 1896 two ploughmen were driving a furrow ina _ 
field near Lough Foyle, the leader with a 6-inch plough, the — 
second, Nichol, following down the same furrow with a 14-inch 
American plough. Nichol’s plough struck something hard at 
the bottom of the furrow, and he stopped and went back and 
found certain gold articles all lying together in a space about 
9 inches square. The articles found consisted of the follow- 
ing:—(1) A hollow collar with repoussé ornaments; (2) a mode) — 
boat with thwarts, and a number of oars, spars, &c.; (3) a 
bowl with four small rings at the edges; (4) a solid gold torque; 
(5) one-half of a similar torque; (6) a necklace consisting of 
three plaited chains with fastening; (7) a single chain. The 
two last were found inside the hollow collar. The oars were 
much bent, and were inside the bowl, which was flattened 
The boat was crumpled up. Nichol took the articles to hi 
master, and they were sent to the factory of Messrs. Johnson 
in Grafton Street, Dublin, who restored them to the shape in 
which they had been shown to the Court. ‘They are articles of 
great interest and beauty, of Celtic origin. The dates sug- 
gested for their manufacture range from 3co0 B.C, to 600 or. 
709 AD, I think that they may fairly be attributed to th 
second or third century after Christ. Ultimately they were 
purchased by the Trustees of the British Museum, and they 
are now claimed by the Crown as treasure trove. : "i 
The Trustees set up two defences—first, they deny tha 
the articles are treasure trove; and secondly, if they are, they 
allege that by a charter of Charles II. the right to treasur 
trove is vested not in the Crown or themselves, but in the Irist 
Society. Several definitions of treasure trove have been cited t 
me, not substantially differing one from another. I will take 


that cited in Chitty on Prerogative, page 152 :—“Treasu 
trove is where any gold or silver in coin, plate or bullion, i: ; 
found concealed in a house, or in the earth, or other private. 
place, the owner thereof being unknown, in which case the — 
treasure belongs to the King or his grantee having the 
franchise of treasure trove; but if he that laid it be known 0 
afterwards discovered, the owner and not the King is entitled | 


in the sea, the first finder is entitled to the property, as against — 
every one but the owner, and the King’s prerogative does not — 
in this respect obtain.” So that it is the hiding, and not the 
abandonment of the preperty that entitles the King to it. It is 
clear from the very terms of the definition that no direct 
evidence can be given of the intention to hide, or the intention 
to abandon, by a person who is ex hyfothesi unknown. The 
direct evidence must necessarily be confined to the discovery 
of articles in fact concealed, and the Court must presume the in- 
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tention to hide or to abandon from the relevant surrounding c r- 
cumstances, and the motives that usually influence persons acting 
under such circumstances, according to the ordinary dictates of 
human nature. Inthe present case the articles were obviously of 
considerable value, but of a miscellaneous nature, such as 
might well represent the store of a native chief or the spoils 
gathered in the raid of some Norse pirate. The articles were 
all put close together, the chains being actually concealed 
within the hollow of the collar in the mode which a person 
hiding them for safety with a view of returning to reclaim them 
would ‘be likely to adopt. Their value renders it improbable 
that they would be abandoned except under stress of imminent 
danger, and the care with which the chains were put inside 
the collar and all the articles were collected together point to 
the absence of any such imminent danger as would necessitate 
abandonment. The inference, therefore, is that they were 
intentionally concealed for the purpose of security. There is 
no evidence at all as to the date of concealment, but the state 
of Ulster from the beginning of its history down to com- 
paratively modern times has been such as to render it highly 
probable that treasure would have been concealed on many occa- 
sions, and in this very district there is record of a great invasion 
of Norsemen who overran the land comprising this spot about 
the year 850 A.D. The inference therefore appears irre- 
sistible that this was vets defositio unless the defendants can 
displace it. 

Mr. Warmington argued that it would be enough for him 
to.show any other plausible theory. I do not agree with him. 
The Crown must first prove a prima-facie case, but when they 
have done so the defendants must defeat that title by produc- 
ing a better title. But, in my opinion, the defendants’ theory 
is not even plausible. I desire to speak with all respect of the 
gentlemen who have been called as witnesses for the defence, 
but I must ‘express my opinion that the Court has been 
occupied for a considerable time in listening to fanciful sugges- 
tions more suited to the poem of a Celtic bard than the prose 
of an English law reporter. The defendants’ suggestion is that 
the articles were thrown into the sea, which, they suggest, then 
covered the spot in question, as a votive offering by some Irish 
sea-king or chief to some Irish sea-god at some period between 
300 BC. and 700 A.D, and for this purpose they ask the Court 


to infer the existence of the sea on the spot in question, the 
existence of an Irish sea-god, the existence of a custom to 


make votive offerings in Ireland during the period suggested, 
and the existence of kings or chiefs who would be likely to 


’ make such votive offerings. 


“ 


* The whole of their evidence on these points (if I may so 
describe it) is of the vaguest description, and I find as fol- 
lows:—(1) There is no evidence to show that the sea ever 
owed over the spot in question within any period during 


which the articles could, have been in existence; it is not dis- 


puted thatthe raised beach on which the spot is situate is of 
later origin by upheaval than the surrounding land, but there 
is nothing to show that it was raised at any time since the Iron 
Age began; and so far as I can see it may have been at any 
time between 2000 or so BC. and some time before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. (2) There is nothing to show that 
votive offerings of the sort suggested were ever made in 
Ireland. There is no such consensus of expert opinion as 
would enable me to find that such offerings have ever been 
made in Europe since the Bronze Age. There is no case 
known of a votive offering anywhere of a ship coupled with 
other miscellaneous articles, and there is no case on record of 


_ any votive offering having ever been made in Ireland at any 


negative inferences 


- 


time. (3) Notwithstanding the passage in Brash, it is by no 
means certain that there was any Irish sea-god at all. (4) Or 
that there were any Irish sea-k ings or chiefs who made offer- 
ings to a sea-god, if any such god there were. Further, the 
against the defendants’ theory are 
of considerable weight. Votive offerings to a pagan 
deity would be offered in such a way as to make 
the most display; no one seeking to  propitiate an 


anthropomorphic deity, who like Baal might be engaged 


in hunting or sleeping, would be likely to conceal two 
of his gifts in the hollow of a third; nor (as pointed out by 
Mr. Coffey in his evidence) would the donor mutilate some 
only of the objects, as the defendants here allege to be the case. 
Mutilation would either be essential or an insult, and one 
would expect therefore to find all or none mutilated. Again, 
by virtue of what process have all these articles of such 
different sizes, weights and shapes been kept together during 
all these years under the whelming tide? What magic bag 
had the Irish sea-king which would withstand the action of the 
waves until the ornaments confided to its care found a safe 
resting-place in the soil formed on the surface of the beach 
when the sea receded? It was perhaps natural that the 
defendants should grasp at theories which, in justice to them, 
{ may say were not invented for the purpose of this defence, 
but it is really little short of extravagant to ask the Court to 
assume the existence of a votive offering of a sort hitherto 
unknown in a land where such offerings are hitherto unknown, 


in a sea not known to have existed for 2,000 and possibly 4,000 
years, to a sea-god by a chieftain both equally unknown, and 
to prefer this to the commonplace but natural inference that 
these articles were a hoard hidden for safety in a land dis- 
turbed by frequent raids and forgotten by reason of the death 
or slavery of the depositor. It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
mention that my observations as to votive offerings are con- 
fined to votive offerings of the character suggested by the 
defendants, and have nothing to do with votive offerings in 
Christian churches, or with offerings to wells and fountains, 
of which many instances are collected in Brand’s “ Popular 
Antiquities,” volume 1i., page 259 and onwards. 

The view that I have expressed on the facts renders it 
unnecessary for me to express any opinion on the Attorney- 
General’s further point that votive offerings may be treasure 
trove. 

Mr. Justice Farwell next considered the point raised by the 
Trustees about the right to treasure trove having passed by 
the charter of Charles to the Irish Society, and held that 
treasure trove would have been specified if it was intended to 
grant it. Finally his lordship said:—I have arrived at the 
conclusion that treasure trove does not pass by the charters by 
applying the ordinary rules of construction so far as is com- 
patible with the subject-matter of the grant, and it is therefore 
unnecessary for me to express any opinion on the contention 
of the Attorney-General as to the rules by which the Crown is 
entitled to have its grants construed. It is also unnecessary 
for me to express any opinion on the last point urged by the 
Attorney-General, which is of considerable general importance, 
viz. that in all claims to property the Crown is entitled to treat 
the defendant as if he were plaintiff, and to insist that he must 
succeed on the strength of his own title and cannot defeat the 
Crown merely by showing that the Crown’s title is bad. The 
result is that I will make a declaration that the articles in 
question are treasure trove belonging to His Majesty by virtue 


| of the prerogative Royal, and order the delivery up of the same 


accordingly. 


SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Ge) Tuesday the Sussex Archzeological Society met at Ford. 

The occasion was a district meeting at Ford, Clymping 
and Arundel. The archzologists, says the Szssea Daily News, 
assembled at Ford shortly after mid-day, coming in by trains 
from Brighton, Worthing, Portsmouth, Chichester and 
Horsham. Quite a large party left the station in carriages and 
brakes. 

The first drive was short, being broken near Ford Church. 
This little church almost on the banks of the Arun received 
inspection, and Mr. P. M. Johnson, as cicerone to the party, 
undertook to describe items of interest in the church, Mr. 
Johnson opened his description with an epitomised history of 
the church, It was a puzzle whether Ford Church was or was 
not mentioned in Domesday. Clymping was, and another church 
was set down as belonging to it, but with no name attached. 
So far as the nave was concerned, the church was, however, 
of pre-Conquest date. Two miniature Saxon windows and a 
plinth also denote an early date. Great interest was displayed 
in the painting of “ The Doom” over the chancel arch, in the 
mural paintings, the Saxon consecration cross, and other work 
of the same date in the north wall of the nave. Having 
examined the outward structure of the church, the party 
rejoined the conveyances and drove through winding lanes to 
Clymping Church. 

They were met by the vicar. Before entering the church 
Mr. Johnson drew attention to the beauty of the Transitional 
Norman tower and its unique buttresses with their zigzag 
borders and pointed arches. The interior of the church sur- 
prised many of the party. Clymping Church is a beautiful 
and well-lighted building, and stands almost alone of its kind 
in Sussex. Although of decidedly modern appearance, it is 
not new. It dates back to the thirteenth century and is sup- 
posed to have been preceded by a wooden erection of Saxon 
origin. The pulpit, font and the pewing, of which about a 
dozen benches remain, are relics of the Early Perpendicular 
period. In the restoration the beautiful Early English work in 
the nave was admirably preserved. An item of exceptional 
interest, and viewed by all, is the thirteenth-century 
chest. There is none in England of an earlier date, and only 
half a dozen contemporary. After a close inspection anda 
climb to the roof of the tower by the more adventurous, the 
conveyances were again joined. 

The party next drove to what is known as Bailie’s Court, 
Atherington. A wrong turning took them somewhat out of the 
way, and some distance had to be recovered before the Court 
was reached. The moated house of the Bailiff of the Abbey 
of Seez, with its little thirteenth-century chapel, formed not the 
least enjoyable subject for inspection during the afternoon. 
The naturalistic foliage on the walls was noted by many. 
Atherington belonged to an alien priory in early days, but is 
now in the occupation of Eton College. Before leaving the 
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Court expressions of thanks were conveyed to the present 
tenants for their kindness in opening the little chapel for 
inspection, ; 

Again mounting, the party retraced their ground to Ford, 
and thence passed to picturesque Tortington Church, almost 
hidden from sight and passed by unnoticed by the uninitiated. 
Tortington Church is one of the smallest churches in Sussex, 
and even the original structure has been added to A special 
feature of this diminutive church is the remarkable arch 
leading to the chancel. This arch is surrounded by beak 
heads of grotesque shapes.’ The aisle was tacked on about 
1230, and was built almost entirely of chalk—still in a good 
state of preservation, and a test as to its lasting qualities. One 
or two of the early windows appear to have been tampered 
with. The roof is of great antiquity, and is of practically the 
same date as the walls. Tortington Priory, fragmentary ruins 
of which alone remain, was next visited. It was during this 
inspection that Mr. Johnson made a particularly gratifying 
statement. The Duke of Norfolk, he said, had consented for 
the whole of the remains of the priory to be, as far as possible, 
thoroughly excavated and examined The proposal that this 
work should be undertaken shortly is to be submitted to the 
Society’s Council for them _to consider as to the supply and 
obtaining of funds necessary for the excavating. The stay at 
the priory was comparatively brief, 

The party next drove to Arundel Castle, and, through the 
kindness of his Grace, inspected the Fitzalan chapel. Here 
Mr. Kemp, J.P., was the conductor. He narrated the early 
history of this chapel, and gave special attention to the splendid 
series of tombs of the Earls of Arundel. Some time was 
spent in the chapel examining the tombs and the brasses. 
From the castle the party ‘proceeded to the parish church, 
which was scrutinised outside and inside Of more than 
average interest were the curious remains of paintings on the 
walls still distinctly visible. 

The excursionists then adjourned to the Norfolk hotel for 
tea. This concluded, Canon Cooper, on behalf of others, 
expressed gratitude for the services rendered by Mr. Johnston, 
and to the excellence of the arrangements made by the hon. 
secretary, Mr. H. Michell Whitley. He also thanked the local 
hon. secretary, the Duke of Norfolk, and the Rev. Prebendary 
Burdon for their assistance towards the enjoyment of the 
outing. Canon Cooper further expressed pleasure at the forth- 
coming excavations to be made at Tortington. Mr. Johnston 
having responded, the party renewed their inspections, visiting 
the ruins of the Maison Dieu near Arundel Bridge and the 
remains of the priory of De Calceto or Pynham, near to 
Arundel station on the Lyminster side. ‘These ruins are 
exceptionally fragmentary, the only remaining practical 
evidences being two buttresses, supposed to have ‘been a por- 
tion of the tower of the once existent priory. The archzolo- 
gists disbanded at the station, after one and all had expressed 
every satisfaction at the success of the meeting. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
Gy the evening of June 16 thirty members visited the new 

St. Mary’s Hospital, Manchester, Messrs. A. Waterhouse 
& Sons, architects, and were shown with the greatest thorough- 
ness the admirable fittings and arrangements of this excellent 
modern hospital. 

On Saturday, June 20, thirteen members visited Liver- 
pool. Messrs. Norman Shaw & Doyle’s White Star Line 
Offices, and Parr’s Bank by Mr. Norman Shaw and Messrs. 
Willink & Thicknesse, were very much admired, and the 
excellent design and detail, inside and out, carefully examined. 
Another treat was in store at Mr. Mountford’s new technical 
school buildings, where Mr. Willink, chairman of the committee, 
with some ‘of the staff, explained the buildings very fully, 
giving special attention to the “Plenum” ventilating system, 
and also most hospitably entertained the party. A visit to the 
new central fire-station concluded a most enjoyable and in- 
structive afternoon, 


GENERAL. 


The First of the historical pictures for the decoration of 
the luncheon-room of the new portion of the Edinburgh City 
Chambers has now been placed in position. The picture in 
question is that by Mr. W. Hole, R.S.A., of the Coronation of 
James II., which was shown in the exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. It has now been fixed in the large panel 
on the south end of the luncheon-room. The subject shows 
the boy king, the first of the Stewart dynasty who was crowned 
at Holyrood (1437 A D.), receiving the homage of the assembled 
prelates of the Church and nobles. 

The Old Church of SS. Peter and Paul, of Swanscombe, 
Kent, which was almost completely destroyed by lightning last 
August, has been restored by Messrs. Multon & Wallis, 
Gravesend, and was opened by the Bishop of Rochester on 
Tuesday. 
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Senator William Clark, it is said, proposes to invite 
competitive designs from architects in London and Paris for 
the town mansion he is about to erect in Washington, — a 

Mr. G. Macmillan, hon. treasurer of the Cretan 
tion Fund, has announced the receipt of 1,000/, 
anonymous donor towards the completion of Mr, 
Evans’s work at Knossos. A further sum of 2,000/, is 
for. 


Explora- 

from an 

Arthur 
asked 


The Bridge House Estates Committee have under con- 
sideration a scheme for the lowering of the crown of South-_ 
wark Bridge by several feet in order that the gradients on the 
City side may be reduced to such an extent that vehicles will 
have no difficulty in making use of it. ‘ 

M. Besnard has received a commission to paint a ceiling- 
piece for the Comédie Francaise. The subject shows Apollo 
in his chariot passing before a temple having statues of 
Corneille, Racine, Molitre and Victor Hugo. The god is 
accompanied by the Hours and Muses. ae 

A Conference of members of Parliament and others inter- i 
ested in the iron, steel, engineering and electrical manufacturing © 
trades was held in one of the committee-rooms of the House of 
Commons on Thursday for the purpose of instituting a fund for 
the vigorous promotion of Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential tariff 
proposals. . 

The Bishop of Oxford opened on Saturday the chapel at 
Bradfield College, which has been enlarged. The new chapel 
in its finished state consists of a nave with aisles anda chancel, 
with a transept on the south side and an organ-chamber on the 
north. The style of the chapel is Early Flowing Decorated, 
and the tracery has been treated with considerable richness. 
The work was carried out after the design of Mr. J. Oldrid 
Scott, the diocesan architect. ei 

The National Gilchrist Scholarship for Art of 50/. per 
annum, tenable for two years, has been awarded by Sir Edward — 
Poynter, P.R.A., to Miss Anne Seaton, a student of the Royal | 
Female School of Art. es) 


M. Quentin-Bauchart has nearly completed his report on 
the reorganisation of the Fine Arts in the municipality of Paris, — 
The work will include a complete historical account of the 
department of écauwx-arts and of the museums of the city. 
The main suggestion will be the creation of a “ Direction des’ 
Beaux-Arts.” Be 

An Exhibition of works in ivory has been opened in the 
Musée Galliera, Paris. A great part of the collection comes , 
from Dieppe, where the art is followed on a commercial basis. — 
Some statuettes by Parisian artists are of a higher quality. —_ 

The London County Council are unable to sanction the — 
borrowing by the Marylebone Borough Council of 1,274,000/, — 
for the purchase of that portion of the undertaking of the 
Metropolitan Electric Supply Company, Limited, which was 
within the borough and which the borough was authorised to. 
purchase by the Electric Lighting Order Confirmation Act of — 
Igol, and for costs in connection with the purchase. * 

Dr. Paul F. Moline, hon. secretary British Committee, 
42 Walton Street, Chelsea, S.W., will furnish particulars of the — 
eleventh International Congress of Hygiene and Demography, — 
to be held in Brussels from September 2 to 8, 1903, with the 
travelling and hotel arrangements. 

Mr. J.J. Burnet, architect, Glasgow, has received 500/. 
from a correspondent to be expended on the purchase of a 
picture for the Corporation of the City of Glasgow, to be 
selected from the exhibition of the Royal Glasgow Institute of — 
the Fine Arts, to be held in their new premises in 1994, by a 
committee ot gentlemen elected by the Corporation, the 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts and the Glasgow Art Club. 

.Phe Free Exhibition of works by Dutch painters in the — 
Guildhall Art Gallery has been alréady visited by over 100,000 _ 
visitors. a 

Lord Iveagh has offered to give 34,000/. to Trinity College, 
Dublin, in order to erect laboratories and lecture-rooms for — 
physical science, electrical and mechanical engineering, botany 
and zoology. Other subscribers are expected to contribute & — 
sum sufficient to pay the estimated expenses, or 2,730/, a year. 

A Mosaic Floor or pavement from the excavations of the — 
Roman city at Caerwent (Mon.) has just been placed in the — 
Corporation Museum at Newport, and another is being pre- — 
pared for removal. The latter is stated to be one of the best — 
examples of Roman mosaic work yet found in England 


It isa 


decorative in character, bearing figures of animals and what — 


are believed to be Cupids. Both floors were found in the’ 
same Roman house (which has been denominated “No. 7”), 
one above the other, and they represent different periods of — 
Roman domestic art. : 


The Ancient Cloth Hall in the corn wharf at Newbury, — 
which was purchased of a local body of charity trustees and 


restored at a cost of about 2,000/., was on Tuesday accepted by — 
the Corporation as a free gift from the committee. 


was carried out as a town memorial to Queen Victoria. The 
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building is likely to be used as a museum and fine art gallery. 


The work . 
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Devon and Exeter Architectural Society, | 
260 | 

Dublin National Gallery, the, 213 | 

Dunstaffoage Castle, 19 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
10, 47, 79, 199, 223, 254, 287, 370 

Edinburgh City Chambers, 102 | 

Egyptian Excavations, 150 | 

Exeter Cathedral, 111, 127, 150,179,198 | 

Fitzwilliam Museum, 199 

Gaiety Theatre, 289 

Geological Society, 143 

Gilbert Lecture on Sculpture, the, 85,118 | 

Glasgow Archeological Society, 207 

Glasgow Architectural Association, 259, 
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Glasgow Royal Infirmary, 374 

Glasgow School of Art, 398 

Glasgow Technical College, 335 

Gothic Revival, the, 85 

Hamilton Bruce Pictures, the, 542 

Hampton Court Palace, 191 
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Historical Buildings, Preservation of, 33 

Historical Congress, Rome, 70, 330 
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Institute of British Decorators, 247 

International Society of Art, 11 

Tona Restoration, 554 

Irish Archeology, 302 
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Knossos Excavations, 255, 388 

Landscape, Relation of Natural to Arti- 
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Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
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Lightning Research, 215 

Liverpool Architectural Society, 191, 237 

Liverpool Building By-laws, 63 
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Principles for the Applied Arts, 66 
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Roman Forum, the, 278 
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Fire Prevention, 225 
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Prize Awards, 65 
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Surrey Archeological Society, 223, 205 
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Sussex “ Mint” House, a, 103 
Tara, Hill of, 62 
Technical Education, 39 


Temple Church Restoration, 326 
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Thebes, Discovery at, 174 

Tooting Bec Asylum, 420 
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Aberdeen Electric Lighting, Jan. 30 

American Builder ou Foreign Labour, 
Jan. 16 

American Oompetition in the Iron 
Trade, April 3 

American High Buildings, F<b. 20 

Anaglypta and Salamander Decorations, 
March 20 

Architectural Society of Ireland, Feb. 27 

Artificial Marble in Denmark, Jan. 2 

Assouan Reservoir, the, Feb. 6, April 3 

Athens Exhibition, May 22 

Auctioneers’ Institute, J m. 16, Feb. 20, 
March 20, May 15 

Australian Contract Oase, Jan. 2, Jan. 30 

Auto vatic Sprinklers, Feb. 6 

Bangalore Ohurch Tower, Feb. 27 

Bangour Asylum, Fireproof Buildings, 
Feb. 20 

Barnet Church, Jan. 9 

Belfast Building Trade, Jan. 16 

Belfast Harbour, March 20 

Berkefeld Filter, the, April 3 

Birkenhead Public School, April 10 

Birkenhead Town Hall, April 24 

Birmingham Tenement Dwellings, Jan. 
16 

Blackpool Tower, April 10 

Bostel Fire, the, March 13 

Bournemouth Master Builders, March 13 

Bradford Municipal Works, Jan. 30 

Bradford Town Hall, April 17 

Bridge Construction at Workington, 
April 24 ° 

British Forestry, Feb. 15 

Brookwood New Asylum Buildings, 
Jan. 2 

Builders’ As:ociation Handbook, Feb. 20 

Building Acts Amendment, March 6 

Building By-Laws Reform, May 22 

Building Trades Exhibition, June 12, 19, 
26 ; 

Buxton Opera House, May 1 

Cambridge Baptist Ohurch, May 22 

“ Qarlton ” Manhole Oover, Feb. 13 

Central London Railway, Feb. 20 

Certificate, Preventing Grant of, March - 
20 

Ohatham Dockyard, Jan. 9 

OuL-rest Casement, the, May 15 

City and Guilds Institute, May 22 

City Improvements, May 15 

Cloisonné Mosaic, May 8 

Colinton Hospital, May 15 

Colour, Ideas in, Feb. 13: 

Columbian Fireproofing Company, June 

Oontractor’s Home, a, Jan. 2 

Corporation Contracts, April 17 

Orewe Municipal Buildings, Jan. 23 


* Oromer Church, Jan. 9 


Orystal Palace School of Engineering 
April 17 

Deep-we!l Bores, Jan. 9 

De Laval Turbines, Feb. 6 

Delta Metal, March 6 

Differdange Beams, May 15 

Dublin Electric-lighting Station, Jan. 1 

Dublin Harbour Work, May 29 
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Dunfermline Cottage Hospital, Feb. 13 
Easingwold Waterworks, April 21 
East Sussex Asylum, May 1 
Edinburgh, Housing Question, Feb, 6 
Edinburgh U. F. O. Assembly Hall, 
May 22 
Edinburgh, new Washhouses, Jan. 16 
Egyptian Works, April 17 
Electric Light at Maidenhead, Jan. 2 
Electric Light Stations, June 12 
Electric Power Distribution, April 17 
Electric Power Scheme, May 15 
Electrical Engineers, March 13 
Electrical Tramways, Oost of, May 15 
Employers and Labour Registration, 
Feb. 27 
Enamelling and Metalwork, March 13 
Engineering and Scientific Society of 
Ireland, March 27 
Engineers, Education of, May 1 
Engineers’ Trip to the Orient, June 5 
English Roads, March 27 
Epping Forest, Jan. 30 
Fair Contracts Clause, March 27 
Fenton Sewerage Scheme, Feb. 13 
Fire Appliances in the City, Jan. 16 
Fire Exhibition, May 8 
Firein an Iron and Steel Frame Build- 
ing, April 24 
Fire Prevention, Feb. 13 
Fire, Provision Against, March 20 
Ford’s Silicate of Limestone, Jan. 30, 
March 6 
Foreshore Protection, May 15 
Gas from Chalk, May 29 
Glasgow Housing. Jan, 16, 30, Feb. 27, 
March 20, 27, April 3 
Glass Making in Germany and Austria, 
Jan, 16 
Hampstead Road Widening, Feb, 20 
Harrogate Kursaal, June 5 
* Heaped Valley” Fires, June 28 
Heat Resistance of Building Materials, 
Jan. 9 
High Building Limits, May 29 
‘Horton Asylum, March 20, April 10 
Hospital Sites in London, March 6 
Housing in Ohester, March 13 
Hyde Park Oorner, Value of Houses, 
Jan. 30 
Hull Industry, a, Feb. 27 
Industrial Partnership, April 3 
Insecure Tarpaulin, an, Jan, 16 
Institution of Oivil Engineers, Feb. 6, 
March 6, 20 
Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland, 
March 20 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, June 5 
Interpational Fire Oongress, Jan, 16, 
Feb. 20, May 22, June 3 
Irish Inlaying, April 10 
Irish Master Builders’ 
Feb. 20 
Johannesburg Stock Exchange, May 8 
Johannesburg, the New, March 6 
Labourers’ Dwellings, Liverpool, March 6 
Lambeth Bridge, April 3 
Laxton’s Price Book, Feb. 20 


Lead Poisoning, a Preventative of," 
March 27 


Leicestershire Oounty Asylum, Jan, 30 

Linacre New Ohurch, May 22 

Linoleum Industry, the, May 1 

Liverpool Ootton Exchange, June 26 

Liverpool, Electric Light in, June 5 

Liverpool Housing Question, June 5 

Liverpool Infirmary, Jan. 23 

London Board Schools, Cost of, Feb. 6 

London Oounty Oouncil Art Scholar- 
ships, March 27 

London Hospital, June 12 

“‘ Making Good,” March 27 


Manchester Association of Engineers, 
Jan. 23 


Manchester Builders and Fair Contracts, 
Jan. 23, March 27 


Manchester Dock Extension, March 13 
Manchester, Growta of, Jan. 9 
Marmorite, May 1 
Master Plumbers’ Association, March 13 
Matter-of-fact Manchester, Jan. 30 
Metals, Decay of, May 1 
Metropolitan Asylums, May 8 
-Military Barracks, Improvements in, 
Feb, 20 
Municipal Trading, April 10 
New “ Baltic,” April 24 
New Midland Manchester Hotel, Jan. 2 
Nicaraguan Labour Law, Jan, 9 
Northallerton Oounty Hall, May 22 
Northampton Sewerage Works, May 22 
Northern Industry, a, May 8 
Norwich Master Builders, April 3 
Nottingham Industrial Exhibition, 
March 13 


Association, 
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Nottingham Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, Feb, 20 

Nottingham Workhouse, March 27 

Oban Electric Light, Jan. 9 

Palmday Ruler, the, May 29 

Phalanx Blinds, April 24 

Piccadilly Widening, May 15 

Plastering in Canada, April 10 

Plumbers and the Public 
March 13 

Plumbers’ Registration, Jan. 9, March 20, 
April 10, May 8 

Plumbers’ Rules in Liverpool, Feb. 27 

Premium System in Workshops, 
March 27 

Protractor, a New, June 12 

Railway Level, a New, June 26 

Rating a Roman Oanal, April 10 

Retempering Cement Mortar, Jan. 30 

Royal Hibernian Society, Feb. 27 

Royal Hospital for Sick Children, 
Glasgow, June 12 

Rural Drainage, Jan. 16, 30 

St. Bride’s, Kelvinside, May 29 

St. Mark’s Tower, Bangalore, Feb. 20 

Salford, New Fire Station, Jan. 16 

Salford’s Electric Supply, May 8 

Scaffolding, the Meaning of, May 8 

School of Art Needlework, May 1 

Simplex Steel Conduits, March 20 


Health, 


Skyscraper, the Oonstruction of a, 
April 24 

Society of Engineers, Feb. 6, March 13, 
April 17 


Stanley Hall, Norwood, Feb, 6, April 10 

Steam Pipes, Feb. 20 

Steel and Iron, Protection of, March 27 

Storm-Felled Timber in Ireland, April 17 

Strand-Holborn Improvement, Jan, 23, 
May 8 

Streets, Paving of, Jan, 23 

Surveying by Photography, Feb. 6 

Surveying Instruments, May 22 

Surveyors’ Institution, Feb, 27, May 8 

Surveyors’ Institution, Ireland, April 24 

Technical Education in Holland, 
March 20 

Transvaal Forestry, March 20 

Trees in Streets and Roads, Jan. 9 

Trestle, an Improved, May 15 

Uralite, Jan. 30, March 20, May 22 

“ Velure,” Feb. 27 

Wages in Glasgow, June 5 

Wall’s Automatic Burglar Proof Sash 
Locks, May 8 

Warrington Water Supply, Jan. 9 

Water Supply at a Public Institution, 
Feb. 6 

Wavertree New Library, May 15 

Wentworth Sewerage Scheme, Jan, 2 

Wood Pavement, May 22 

Worcester Master Builders’ Association, 
Feb. 27 

Worcester new County Asylum, Jan, 16 

Worthing Electricity Contract, May 15 

Year’s Building in the North, a, Jan. 2 

York and the Electric Light, March 13 

Yorkshire Builders’ Federation, Jan 23 
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Illustrations in Text :— 
Agriculture, 58 
Ancient Egypt, 106 
Architectural Design, 14, 15, 33, 34, 35, 49, 
50, 60, 61, 76, 77, 78, 108, 109, 110, 136, 
137,140, 141, 142, 143, 188, 189, 204, 205, 
219, 220, 256, 268, 270, 302, 317, 350 
Asia, Africa, 26 
Astronomy, 42 
Betchworth, Oottage at, 11 
Oamberwell Housing Scheme, 30 
Cardiff Castle, Tower, 15 
Cardiff Infirmary, 349 
Ohrist’s Hospital, 402 
Cobbold Road Board School, 15 


Costume, Types of, 186, 202, 218,'234, 250, 


266, 282, 298, 314, 346, 362 
Ealing Parish Ohurch, 15 
Economy with Effect, 49 
Europe, America, 2 
Glasgow Technical College, 335 
Great Northern Railway Terminus, 

King’s Oross, 14 
Greece, the Arts in, 122 
Hanwell Parish Ohurch, 15 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
mate the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Buila- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interestea. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

¥*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 

appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 

“icularly requested that information of this description be 

forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E..C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

SCOTLAND.—Sept. 12.—Competitive plans are invited for 
alterations on and additions to the Stonehaven town hall. 
Mr. George Murdoch, borough surveyor. 
. TAUNTON.—July 20.—Competitive designs are invited fora 
Ubrary building to be erected in Corporation Street, at a cost 
not exceeding 5,000/, inclusive. Premiums of 30/., 207, and 
Io/. will be awarded for designs adjudged of sufficient merit, 
and placed first, second and third in order respectively. Mr. 
George H. Kite, town clerk, Municipal Buildings, Taunton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—July 14.—For the erection of bank premises, 
Blackburn Road, Accrington. Mr. Henry Rose, architect, 
15 Cannon Street, Accrington, 

__ ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—July 2.—For the erection of class- 
room and cloak-room at St. James’s central schools, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. Messrs. Thos. 
Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


George & Son, architects, Old | 


AYSGARTH.—June 29.—For alterations and additions at 
the workhouse, and the erection of a’ new block of buildings 
for receiving wards, laundry, mortuary, &c. Mr. J. P. Kay, 
Io St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. 

BARNSLEY.—July 2,—For 
the Wire Trellis hotel, May Day Green, Barnsley. 
Rk. & W. Dixon, architects, 5 Eastgate, Barnsley. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—For the erection of Sunday schools 
for St. Luke’s parish, Barrow. Mr. E. M. Young, architect, 
go Duke Street, Barrow-in-Furness. 

BECCLES.—July 2.—For the erection of two cottages at 
Weston, near Beccles. Mr. Arthur Pells, F.S.1, architect, 
Beccles. 

BELLINGHAM.—]June 29.—For alterations to the Bellingham 
town hall. Mr. J. T. H. Hedley, Bellingham, Northumber- 
land. 

BIGGLESWADE.—July 14.—For the erection of vagrants’ 
ward, disinfecting chamber, work-sheds, &c., at the work- 
house. Mr. J. Owen Jones, Shortmead Street, Biggleswade, 

BINGLEY.—July 2,—For the erection of an operating-room 
and a mortuary at the Bingley Cottage Hospital. Mr. 
W. Rhodes Nunn, architect, 13 Market Street, Bingley, Yorks. 

BIRMINGHAM —June 29 —For woodwork fittings for the 
new buildings at the workhouse, Selly Oak, Mr. Edwin 
Docker, clerk, 10 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


BOLTON PERcy.—For the erection of a Wesleyan chapel 
at Bolton Percy, near York. Messrs. Danby & Simpson, 
architects, 10 Park Row, Leeds. 

BRADFORD.—July 3.—For the erection of a new lodge at 
Harold Park, Low Moor. Mr. F.E. P. Edwards, city architect, 
Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street. 

BRIDPORT.—July 4.—For the erection of new coastguard 
buildings at West Bay, near Bridport, consisting of houses for 
officer and seven men, deatached boat-house and watch-room. 
Particulars may be obtained at the Director of Works De- 
partment, Admiralty, Avenue House, Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C. 

BRIERFIELD.—July 14.—For the erection of a police 
station and courtroom at Brierfield, Lancs. Mr. Henry Littler, 
architect, County Offices, Preston. 

BRIGHTON.—June 30.—For the erection of eight five- 
roomed artisans’ dwellings in Elm Grove, Brighton. Mr. 
Francis J. C. May, surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 


CHESTER.—July 1.—For the demolition of the buildings 
known as The Jam Works, Roodee, Chester, and for the 
purchase and removal of the materials. Mr. F. A. Pye, general 
manager, Gas Offices, Cuppin Street, Chester. 

CONONLEY.—For the erection of engine-house and bed at 
Aireside Mills, Cononley, Yorks. Messrs. John Haggas & 
Sons, architects, North Street, Keighley. 

CRESWELL.—For the erection of a Wesleyan chapel at 
Creswell. Messrs. W. J. Morley & Son, architects, 269 Swan 
Arcade, Bradford, 

CROYDON.—June 30—For the erection of fifteen rows of 
cottage dwellings (146 cottages) for the working classes on the 
Norbury Estate, London Road, Croydon. Particulars may be 
obtained at the Housing Section of the Architect’s Department, 
L.C.C., 19 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

DARTMOUTH —July 6.—For the erection of four houses in 
Victoria Road, Dartmouth. Mr. E. H. Back, architect, 
Dartmouth. 

DoRSET.—July 15.—For repairing and painting the ex- 
teriors of the following police stations throughout the county, 
viz, Blandford, Beaminster, Bridport, Cerne Abbas, Cranborne, 
Dorchester, Gillingham, Lyme Regis, Portland, Shaftesbury, 
Sherborne, Swanage, Wareham, Wimborne, and additions to 
Dorchester station. Mr. Walter J. Fletcher, county surveyor, 


pulling-down and rebuilding 
Messrs. 


MATES & GREEN, LTD., HALIFAX, MANUF 


SANITARY 
HORSE 
MANGERS, 


In Finest White, 
-€ream and Brown 
Salt Glazed 
Ware. 


LONDON OFFICE 


AND 


OATES & GREEN L° HALIFAX 


Wimborne. 
ACTURERS. 


Send for 


NEW CATALOGUE 


(just out) of 
STABLE AND FARM 
FITTINGS, 
which is cheerfully 
sent 
Post Free. 


if oy 


SHOWROOMS, 27 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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ELLAND —June 30.—For the erection of a square brick 
chimney in connection with the refuse destructor and electric- 
light and power station at Low Fields, Elland, Yorks. Mr, 
James Clarkson, clerk to the Urban District Council, El!and. 


FALMOUTH.—July 6.—For the erection of public sanitary 
conveniences adjoining the town hall. Mr. E. E Armitage, 
town clerk, Municipal Offices, Falmouth. 


FELIXSTOWE —For the erection of a genileman’s cottage at 
Felixstowe. Mr. George Wm. Leighton, architect, Orwell 
Road, Felixstowe 

FLASS HALL —July 4 —For the erection of a timber foot- 
bridge near Flass Hall, Durham. Mr. J. McKenzie, surveyor, 
Langley Moor. 


GOLCAR.—For alteration and reseating to gallery at St. 
John’s Church, Golcar, Yorks. Mr. Arthur Shaw, architect, 
Golcar. 

GOLCAR.—June 29.—For the erection of dwelling-houses 
and additions to building at Golcar, Yorks. Mr. Arthur 
Shaw, architect, Golcar. 


GREAT CROSBY.—July 3.—For additions and alterations to 
the offices, College Road, Great Crosby, for the Great Crosby 
Urban District Council Messrs. Andersson & Crawford, 
architects, 36 Dale Street, Liverpool. 


= 


IRELAND.—July 4—For the erection of an auxiliary dis- 
pensary depdt at Carrigeens, Sligo. 
Abbeyville, Sligo. 

IRELAND.—July 6.—For alterations to Castledawson Pres- 
byterian church, Belfast. Mr. Thomas Houston, architect, &e, 
King’s Court, Wellington Place, Belfast. 


| 


Mr. Kiigallen, architect, 


| 


IRELAND —July 6.—For the extension of the premises oO. 


the Nantymoel Industrial Co-operative Society. The Secretary, 
Nantymoel. = 


| 


IRELAND —July 6—For the erection of two labourers’ 


cottages in the townland of Navenny, and one in Sessiaghoneill, 
Stranorlar. Mr. G. M‘Laughlin, clerk, Stranorlar. = 


IRELAND —July 13 —For the erection of a creamery near 


Lismore railway station. 
Chapel Street, Lismore. ; 

KENDAL.—July 1—For enlarging Messrs. Bateman & 
Hewitson’s printing works, &c, Finkle Street, Kendal. Mr, 
Stephen Shaw, architect, 45 Highgate, Kendal. < 

KING's LYNN.—For scraping, repointing and painting the | 
walls of the kitchen and bread store, for the Guardians of 
King’s Lynn Union. Mr. R. C. Coulton, clerk, King Street, 
Lynn. e. 

KIRDFORD —June 32.—For removing and rebuilding the 
east wall, and the erection of a new wall in continuation of and 


Mr, William Hartnett, secretary, 


HORBURY BRIDGE —July 2.—For the erection of a branch 
store at Horbury Bridge, Yorks. Messrs. W. & D. Thornton, 
architects, Oates Street, Dewsbury. 


HORNCASTLE.—July 6.—For taking-down and rebuilding 
a culvert in Moor Lane, Horsington, Lincs. Mr. Henry White, 
surveyor, 4 Church Lane, Horncastle. 


_  HULL.—-June 30.—For add:tions to and alterations and 
improvements of the Osborne Street Board school. Messrs. 
Brodrick, Lowther & Walker, architects, Lowgate, Hull. 


ILKLEY —For the erection of semi-detached houses at 
Grove Koad, Ilkley. Mr. Fredk. Musto, A.R.I.BA, Greek’ 
Street Chambers, Leeds, 


IRELAND.—For the erection of a combined meter-house 
and valve-room at gasworks, Waterford. Mr. R. Bruce 
Anderson, 354 Great George Street, Westminster. 


IRELAND.—June 29.—For the erection of six shops in 
English Street and Scotch Street, Armagh. Mr. W. S. Jervois, 
architect, Armagh. 


in keeping with the present north wall at the churchyard, — 
Kirdford, Sussex. The Vicar, Kirdford, Billingshurst. : a 
LANGLEY BRIDGE.— July 11.— For widening Langley — 
Bridge, situated on the main road between Eastbourne and — 
Pevensey, Sussex. Mr. F. J. Wood, county surveyor, County — 
Hall, Lewes. - 
LEICZSTER —July 10.—For the erection of tram-car sheds, — 
workshops, stores, caretaker’s house, offices, stables and all 
other buildings and works in connection therewith. Mr, 
E George Mawbey, engineer, Town Hall, Leicester. pe! 
LONDON —July 1.—For re-forming pipe trenches and — 
repairing corridors at the South-Western Hospital, Landor 
Road, Stockwell, S.W. Mr W. T. Hatch, engineer, Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, Embankment, E C, er 
LONDON.—July 4 —For the erection of two-storey buildin 
Ravensbourne Works, Bromley Road, Catford, S.E. Messrs. 
Thos. George & Son, architects, Old Square, Ashton-under- — 
Lyne. 


TENT INDURATED STONE 


MANDY fau=> PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. City Offices: 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, London, 


Works - MILLWALL, E. 
THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE M 
HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAYING, SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, &c. — 


Solignum 
Wood Preservative. 


Ltd. 


and is a pleasing 
Stain. 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Particulars from MAST OR & Co. 


SHS ees 


Solignum Depot, 


BRONZE MEDALS, HIGHEST AWARD, SANITARY CONGRESS HEALTH EXHIBITIONS, 1899 and 1902. 
Payments extended over any number of years for Corporations and District Coancils. 
Perfect Foothold. Copes and Works like Natural Stone. No Laminations. 
Face equal to a Natural Polished Flag. Natural York Stone ee 
appearance. No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. Frostproof. 
Wear alike full Depth of Slab. S 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 


Never becomes Slippery. 
, Contractors 

gf to H.M. 
Sf Govern- 


alike for ST 
LANDINGS, WINDOW 

DOOR HEADS, SILLS, JAMS 
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or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE USED. 


WILL LAST A CENTURY. 
‘The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE 
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“LONDON —July 4.—For the erection of an orphanage for 
the St. Pancras Female Orphanage and Charity School, 
08 Hampstead Road, N W. Mr. Goss, 3 Broad Street Build- 
ings, Liverpool Street, E C. 

LONDON, N.—July 6.—For additions to and the erection 
of foreman’s cottage at Highgate depSt; additions to sanitary 
depot, Hornsey; Muswell Hill sub-depot, and Western Park 
sub-depot. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, engineer to the Hornsey 
Urban District Council, 99 Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

LonpoN.—July 8 —For the erectior of a block of tenement 
dwellings in John Street, Edgware Road, Marylebone. Mr. 
Harry B. Measures, 16 Great George Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 

LoutTH.—July 4 —For the erection of the science buildings 
for the Governors of the Louth Grammar school (Lincs). Mr. 
E. E. Bentley, architect, 1 Pelham Chambers, Old Market 
Place, Grimsby. 

LOWER BEBINGTON.—July 1.—For 
Council Offices, Lower Bebington. 
surveyor, Lower Bebington. 

MORLEY.—July 2.—For bakers’ fittings and painters’ work 
at the Morley Industrial Co-operative Society’s Bakery. 
Messrs. R. Castle & Son, architects, London City and Midland 
Bank Chambers, Cleckheaton. 

NEWARK —June 29.—For the erection of a chapel and 
school at Barnby. Messrs. Sheppard & Harrison, architects, 
Bargate, Newark. 

PADDINGTON.—July 6—For construction of a retaining- 
wall on land abutting on Ashworth Road and the Paddington 
recreation-ground .and the supply and erection of railings 
thereon. Mr. E. B. B. Newton, borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Paddington, W. 

POLGLAZE —June 29.—For the erection of two houses at 
Polglaze, near Hewaswater, Cornwall, Capt. T. D. Collins, 
Pothole, St. Austell. 


the 
H. W. Corrie, 


alterations to 
Mr. 


-PUDSEY.—July 1 —For the erection of new wool warehouse, 
staircase and stable in connection with Priestley Mill, Pudsey, 
Yorks. Mr. C. S. Nelson, architect, Sun Buildings, 15 Park 
Row, Leeds. 

ROMSEY.—July 4 —For the erection of cottage and, sundry 
alterations and additions at Romsey police-station. Mr. W. J. 
Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

ROTHERHAM.—June 39 —For extensions to the electric- 
tramcar sheds in Rawmarsh Road, Rotherham. Mr. J. Platts, 
Corporation architect, High Street, Rotherham 

ROTHERHITHE.—July 14 —For erection of four blocks of 
dwellings for the working classes on the Fulford Street area 
site, Rotherhithe. Mr. Fredk. Ryall, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Spa Road, S.E. 

SCOTLAND —July 1 —For alterations and additions to the 
steading at Cairnpark, Fintray, Aberdeen. Messrs. Alexander 
Stronach, jun, & Son, advocates, 22 Belmont Street, Aberdeen. 

SCOTLAND —July 1 —For additions to the cottage hospital, 
Coldstream. Mr. A M. Porteous, Coldstream. 

SCOTLAND.—July 4.—For the erection of Maryhill District 
library. Mr. James R. Rhind, architect, Inverness. 

SCOTLAND.—July 6.—For the erection of a building for 
natural philosophy, and a building for physiology, materia 
medica, forensic medicine and public health, Glasgow. Mr. 
James Miller, architect, 15 Blythewood Square, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—July 6.—For the construction of the goods 
and minerals stations’ buildings on the new Leith lines, for the 
Caledonian Railway Company. Mr J. Blackburn, secretary, 
302 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 

SHEFFIELD.—June 30.—For the superstructure of engine- 
room, pump-room and boiler-house above ground floor level at 
the new electric-power station, Club Mill Lane, Neepsend. 
Mr. S E Fedden, general:manager and engineer, Corporation 
Electric Supply Department, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

SHIBDEN.—June 29.—For the erection of two houses, Green 


PORTSMOUTH.—July 7.—For the enlargement of the post 
office at Portsmouth, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings Bills of quantities and forms of tender 
may be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, 
S.W. 

PRESTON.—July 6—For setting one Lancashire steam - 
boiler, covering the top and connections thereto with noa- 
conducting composition, &c. Mr. James Clarke, clerk, Union 
Offices, Preston, Lancs. 


Lane, Shibden, Yorks 


Messrs. Walsh & Nicholas, architects, 


Museum Chambers, Halifax. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—June 29.—For the constiucton of 
underground conveniences in High Street. 
Crosby, town clerk, Borough Hall, Stockton-on-Tees. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—June 29.—For the construction of a 
bridge over Lustring Beck in Bishopton Road. 
Crosby, town clerk, Borough Hall, Stockton-on-Tees. 


Mr. Arthur B. 


Mr. Arthur B. 


ELECTRIC 


YYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


‘The LIMMER ASPHALTE 


PAVING COMPANY, 


ee ESTAB.,] LIMITED, (1871, 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
2147 


“TIMMER, LONDON,” 
London Wall. 


ForM or BLocx 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 4.0. 


Absolutely the Cheapest and Most 
Thorough means of Fireproof 
Construction. 


. By Its use 
~ alone can any 
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Absolutely Safe from Fire. 


HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS: 
TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
TT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
_ MOTHERWELL. 


ORTLEY FIRE CLAY co, /RENGH ASPHALTE CO, 


_ (Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo., Ltd.}, Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


sAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS|s Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St, B.C. 
RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


» oi eye Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. , ~ 2 Yes 
pits te ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. pt a,% peat 
. > 7 
ee Oe WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. 7B ag Yeo, 
Xoo oe Largest STEAM WELI-Borinc Tools IN THE KINGDOM. Bio 


8 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
EE aE 
I. LXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. | 


-MINETT & CO. 


SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


Mouldings worked to any Design 
at Lowest possible Rates. 
Scaffold Boards Cut, Cornered, and 
Hooped with Iron at very Low Rates. 
Prices on Application. 
PLOUGH BRIDGE, 


ROTHERHITHE 


(Adjoining Surrey Commercial Docks). 
TELEPHONE 521 Hop. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
S$ zitable for allkinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and comhines CHEAPNESS 


with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 
eT 


HEATING ‘3: 


High and Low 

Also STEAM. 

ALFRED GRINDROD & CO., 
WEST sT., SHEFFIELD. 


Telephone No. 2740. VENTI [ ATING 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


The removable Lead Cap and “Self-Locking ” Steel Bar 
are spe ‘ial features that no other systems possess. 
Requires no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or Packing. 
VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Guaranteed 5 Years, 
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SUNDERLAND.—June 29.—For the erection of quarter 
sessions and police court buildings, fire station, &c. Messrs, 
W. & T. R. Milburn, architects, 20 Fawcett Street, Sunder- 
lind, W. 

SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD —For the erection of Wesleyan 
Methodist Sunday-schools, Outram Street, Sutton-in-Ashfield. 
Mr. H Harper, architect, 54 Long Row, Nottingham. 

TROWBRIDGE —June 29 —For repairing, painting, &c., the 
market hall, Mr. H. G, Nicholson-Lailey, town surveyor, 
Town Hall, Trowbridge, Wilts. 

ULVERSTON.—June 30.—For the extension of chancel and 
alterations at the parish church, Ulverston, Messrs. Austin & 
Paley, architects, Castle Park, Lancaster. 

UXBRIDGE,—June 3)3—For the erection of a store and 
cart shed and fence walls on land adjoining the waterworks, 
Waterloo Road, Uxbridge. Mr. William L, Eves, surveyor, 
54 High Street, Uxbridge. 

WALES.—For the erection of a villa at Victoria Road, a 
house near Capel Issa, Swansea Road, alterations and additions 
to Carnawllon, Llaneily, and painting, decorating and additions 
to Salem chapel, Llangennech. Mr. Wm. Griffiths, Falcon 
Chambers, Llanelly. 

WALES.—June 30.—For the erection of a villa at Llantwit 
Vardre. Mr. Alfred Bryant, architect, Midland Bank Build- 
ings, Pontypridd. 

WALES —June 30 —For the erection of a vestry or school- 
room, to be furnished completely, at the Bethesda church, 
Hafod, Pontypridd. Mr. Evan Samuel, secretary, 39 Morgan 
Street, Hafod. 

WALES.— June 
and reseating and 


32.—For the erection of a schoolroom 
erecting new galleries at Bethany Baptist 
chapel, Pembroke Dock. Messrs. George Morgan & Sons, 
architects, 24 King Street, Carmarthen. 

WALES.—July 1.—For the erection of an organ chamber, 
minister’s vestry and lavatory, &c, also for varnishing, colour- 
ing and decorating St. David’s Presbyterian church, Gelli- 
wastad Road, Pontypridd. Mr. Arthur Lloyd Thomas, archi- 
tect, Market Square Chambers, Pontypridd. 


WALES.—July 1.—For the erection of an- hotel at Aber, 
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WALES—July 4.—For the erection of from 80 to 100 houses 
on the Park Estate, Treforest. 
Pontypridd. 


WALES.—July 6.—For erection of 300 workmen’: cot/ages 
at Glanamman. Mr. David J. Michael, National Chambers, 
97 Oxford Street, Swansea. 


WALES.—July 6—For the enlargement of the Abergele 


county school, Mr. Frank Bellis, architect, 204 High Street, — 


Mr. A. O. Evans, architect, 4 


Bangor. - 
WALES.—July 11.—For alteration and addition to Victoria _ 


Wesleyan chapel, Garndiffaith. Messrs. Fisher & Sons, archi- — 
tects, Club Chambers, Pontypool. 


WALES.—July 13.—For the erection of a boys’ department 4 


and for extending and improving the infants’ department at 
Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, 


Cwmpark school, Ystradyfodwg. 
Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 


WALES.—July 13.—For the erection of a dwelling-house, & 


&c., below the site of the Caban dam in the Elan Valley, near 


Rhayader, Radnorshire. Mr. Edward Orford Smith, town 
clerk, Council House, Birmingham, 


WALES.—July 13—For the erection of a new physical 


laboratory to the school buildings in Bush Street East, 


Pembroke Dock. Mr. D. Edward Thomas, architect, Victoria 


Place, Haverfordwest. 


WALTHAM ABBEY.—July 7.—For the construction of 


foundations for the new public offices, fire station, &c, at 


Waltham Abbey. Mr. W. Turner-Streather, surveyor, High- 
bridge Street, Waltham Abbey. . 
WALTON-LE-DALE.—July 1.—For the erection of a church 
at Walton-le-Dale from the designs of Mr J. P. Seddon. The 
Building Committee, the Vicarage, Walton-le-Dale, near 
Preston, Lancashire, : 


WHITECHAPEL —July 6.—For structural repairs and altera- _ 


tions at 403, 405, 407 and 409 Mile End Road, E. Mr, F, J. 
Tootell, clerk, 74 Vallance Road, Whitechapel, N.E, 


WHITEHAVEN —June 30.— For alterations and additions to 
the Roman Catholic schools in Coach Road and Quay Street. 


near Caerphilly. Mr. H. Snell, archit 
Penarth. 

WALES —July 4.—For the erection of 
at Cilfynydd. Mr. A. O. Evans, architect 


SPRAGUE & CO., Lta., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oanhon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANES of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &e., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO., 62 OHANOBRY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 

“ Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x 9x5", 2s. each. 
Tele. No. 1021 P.Q. Central. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.”’ 
a 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


TERRA-COTTA WORKS, | 
CLEETHORPES. 


Manufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES,| 
FINIALS, CHIMNEY POTS, VENTILATORS, 
VASES, &c. 


Spécialite—WINDOW HEADS. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink,. Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiies 
dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, [T-Squares, Set 
Squares Drawing Paper, Oanyas. Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 
HEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


ect, Stanwell Road, 
from 70 to 90 houses 
, Pontypridd. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1903, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.B. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light, 
Telephone No. 871 Hop, 


A. HARRIS, 


XT. 
SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


CROGGON & SON. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING, SARKING. 
INODOROUS, DRY HAIR & SHEATHING FELTS. 
‘‘ DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 15 yard rolls. 
GALVANISED CISTERNS, TANKS, TORPEDO 

ANO ARCHIMEDEAN:- VENTILATORS. 
CALVANISED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


Owing to the demand for the Cathedral 
Series, all Numbers previous to 
October 3, 1902, are now charged 
at 6d. each. 


GILBERT WOOD & CO, Ltd., 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


| 6-11 Imperial Buildings, 


Publishers, ‘‘The Architect,” 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.0, 


Mr. Dees, Somerset House, Whitehaven, 


WICKLEWOOD — July 6.—For alterations and additions to F 
the workhouse at Wicklewood. Mr, J. Owen Bond, architect, 
15 Upper King Street, Norwich. 


QUANTITIES, &C., LITHOGRAPHED oe Patent Transfer Process, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to . 
73inches wide). oa 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), may 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHEL 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


WESTMINSTER. a 

Telephone No. 185 Westminster. * : 
Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, London.” as 
¢ a 

LIGHTNING rs 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, ie 


bier 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” : 
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TENDERS. 


CHEADLE. 


For the works in connection with the Ipstones water supply, 


ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD. Staffs, 

For the construction of a boundary wall, about 120 yards long, T. Rowland ‘ £1942 oo 
at the gasworks, Princess Road. Wyatt Bros. 1,650 0 oO 
P. PENNINGTON, Ashton-in-Makerfield (ac- W. Williams i5G0) 0, 2 

cepted ) ‘ : i : ; , SA mg6 x8: 3 F, Barke, Stoke-on- ‘Trent (provisionally ac- 
cepled) . : : <6gled tou .O 
W. Alcock 15472... 0 
BECKENHAM. Po pinto ts Laz 0, 0 


For street works in Blandford Road (portion of), 240 yards in 
length ; Stanmore Terrace, 90 yards in length. Mr. JOHN 
A. ANGELL, surveyor. 


FOLESHILL. 


For the erection of a messroom and extension to pattern-shop 


J: Bee 5 ; z ; . £1,504 y Pe at Edgewick foundry. Messrs. TAIT & HERBERT, archi- 
ans’ : : : : : Bee th - tects, Leicester. 
W. Pearce. ; Todt Sark Uso 
Woodham & Sons ; ; ; : 2 lz O30 Re Wotton ; / eee 
MoOwLeEM & Co., Grosvenor Wharf, West- Aotos & Co ase 
minster, London (accepted)... eee Se Cir tewsbury ; “a6 . x 
C, Garlick’s executors . - 545 0 O 
BOURNEMOUTH. KELLEY & SON, Foleshill (accepted) . 545 0 Q 
For street works in Alma Road. Mr. F. W. LAcEy, borough Pattern store. 
engineer, Bournemouth. J. O. Jewsbury 420 0 0 
_W. P. Saunders ey eg Tt, ~ £1,309 1020 Freel oa ere 399 9 0 
H. C. Br : : : : 63 Seek 225 9 9 
M. es ; : ae Z e C. Garlick’s executors . Pine O 
GROUNDS & NEWTON, Bournemouth (accepted) T6915: © KELLEY & SON (accepied) . 205.0). 6 
GLASGOW. 
eres Cel OFF) For the extension of the Fish Market 
For street works in New Road, Milton Street, Higher Street E b ; Ui 
North Furseham Road, Prospect Road and Steps, Manor Us Si eadiaate ti ; ; ; £4,396 + i 
Road, Overgang Road, South Furseham Road and King Bryden & radios. iron roofing . P 750 . z. 
5) J 
Duet. James Raeside, plumberwork . DEOL Wan 7 
W.C. Bennett. «©. . «© «© |. «£1,194 9 0 Hamilton & Co, slaterwork re ale tee aR oe O 
F. Drake . Sg ee BOO: Oger Joseph Gray don, plasterwork . : van OO 
P. Hayman O7F 12.2 Total, £6,489 ren 30. 
M. Bridgman es ST LT NF 
S. T. CLOTHIER, Street, Somerset (accepted ) . So2e 22) G HASTINGS. 


For cleaning and painting the bridge over the South-Eastern 


: EXETER. Railway in Priory Avenue. Mr. P. H. PALMER, borough 
For the supply and fixing of baths and other work at the sana- engineer, 
torium, Whipton. Mr. THOS. MOULTON, city surveyor. . HARVEY, 53 King’s Road, St. Leonards 
HuBBER & SON, Exeter (accepted) : £35.15 0 (accepted ) ; : : : : : Beate” AG. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
IRoulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANGHIONS AND GIRDERS | 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 


A.C. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, S.E. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LO Bea 


FIREPROOF 


FOR SECURING JOINERY. 


Avoid using Wood Blocks, Plugs, or Pads, which decay, 
F. MERRICK & SON, GLASTONBURY. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 


‘MAKE THE BEST & CHEAPEST ROOF OF THE DAY 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. - PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


Fibrous Plaster 


OXYLI LIN Fibr ENGINEERS, 
LIVERPOOL. | 
BECO a ATIONS. London Office : 7 Quality Court, 

Chancery ences eno" w.c. 


a E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. |: 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. 
‘OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 
ESTIMATES FOR SPEOIAL WORK, 


~ WARMING 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


Thornaby, Sicckesnron: Bees 


FIXING BRICK 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co, 


AS (Successors to 
in ‘) CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A4.,& HILL & HEY). 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 
Well made in strong Zino 
throughout. 
Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture. 


rice Lists, Catalogues, Bsti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
applicatior. 
Tele. Address, 
“ Ventilator, Halifax.” 


| 
} 


REG. No. 321530. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


|Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Dam) 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


‘Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stahbies, Cowsheds 
Coach-houses, &c. 


ESTABLISHED 


OU a+ 


CONTRACTOR TO J8B24 
HM. GOVERNMENT. £3 


Every description of re te laid and supplied. 


T. FALBO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDOD, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HACKNEY. ISLINGTON. ’ 
For repainting the whole@of*the external work at the public | For the supply of two and three wire alternating-current, 
baths, Lower Clapton*Read, N.E. Mr. NORMAN SCORGIE, single-phase, 30-kw. street tank transformers and switch- __ 
borough surveyor. boxes. ; 
C. George . : ; : fet f - £332 6°85 Lahmeyer Electrical Company, Ltd. ; - £9,506 18 6 
W.iSilereesSonl. i : ; ; ; 245 0 0 British Electric Transformer Company, Ltd. . 4,265 6 
G. Huckett 9° 4. 1s ee ee ek 8g |e owler O1Co sides 4,056 10 3 
FW Relies ; ; : : : : P69 G07 10 British Electric Transformer Company, Ltd.. 3,895 7 6 
Bate Bros. . 3 ; é : : ; sel She OEEO Ferranti, Ltd. . . 3,772 15 3 
HC Horswillns ; : ; 3 j ALO HOO British Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
Barrett:& Power ‘J vs Sah og Le aes ty oso turing Company, Ltd... 3. .  . . 3,719 18 6 
G. Kaphan & Co. ; ‘ : : : ees Pepa) Johnson & Phillips . . - 3,651 15 9 
Stapleton & Sons : : : F : Clin ae British Thomson- Houston Company, Ltd. - 3,487 1200 
J.Dutton 0 a 26 2 oe | ae anh a nee 3,448 15 3 
P. McCarthy : : ; : ; : TTT 6°60 ELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Le e 
Chudleigh Bros... 104 0 O (accepledy . 5 «wg 2,066 16 
SMITH & FRENCH, 29 Westbourne Street, Eaton - 
Square, S.W. (accepted tae Bee ABN cite os e103 228 es ro 
. KNIGHTSBRIDGE. s 
For the erection of a branch post office. ? 
f Mow sa “aap Of 0 acelin ; ; ‘ ; . £5,700 0 0 Gg 
j orton : 5 ; ; : : . 5,200 0 iO 
mts t law tt) Lole & Lightfoot > 3. = 5 vane o 6 
For the erection and fitting-up of two sanitary annexes at the J. Shelbourne & Co. . ; : ; ; . 4,940 © Om 
Kilkenny workhouse. W. King & Son : et . .. > 4,8¢0° oO Seaman 
W. K. Cleeve. 5 4 ; : ; » £565.00 W. J. Renshaw ; ‘ , . °4,697° 0; Oa 
T. Walsh. ; as iO ee Patman & ee ane bid. * 4,643 0 O.—me 
S. LALOR, Kilkenny (accepted) Fein Bye SSF MEO IO Perry & Co... - 04 V7 5550 20 
iE Kennedy. . . 2 + oe 4 800 0 0} 6Speechley'& Smith .  . | = op = 
For the erection and Adina of a hot-water heater at the | Turtle & Appleton. =. + 43 5) paso Ore e 
asylum, Londonderry. Mr. M. A. ROBINSON, engineer,| J:Chessum& Son . . . . . . 4,438 © © oa 
Richmond Street, Londenderty: W. Lawrence & Son. . «www 4204 0 0 
T. M‘Elbinney . : ; ; ‘ £135 0 0 Spiers & Son. , ; : : : » 4,292 0 O — 
A. Craig & Sons . A AS ZELO cco F. & H. Higgs . : : . ; ‘ . 4,280. .o Som el 
W. SHANNON, Magazine Street (accepted) . i050 AO Foster Bros. 0 ee ieee se - 
W. H. Lorden & Son : : ; 4,222 ‘0 Om 
For the erection of a house on main street, Derrygonnelly. B. E NIGHTINGALE (accepted). -* 4.000 0 Ga 
T. ELLIOTT, Cashal, Derrygonnelly (accepted). ca 
For the sewering, paving, {xc, of new streets in Belfast. To ; & 
be completed during next twelve months LEEDS. 
W. GEDDIS, Marlborough Park, Belfast (5 per cent. off For the ironwork for 400 agricultural gates. 
schedule) (accepied ». T. CROSLAND, Armley, Leeds (accepted) . £55 0.90 
For Bes at the municipal buildings, Belfast. For supply of 48-inch water main, about 1,960 yards in length. 
. REID, Kensington Villa, Lisburn Road (accepted). COCHRANE & Co., Middlesbrough (accepted) . £7,404 5 6 


HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HiLu AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) a 
= Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. a 
LL, ,Q, ©, LL 


“ Impermeable” Concrete Paving 
ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. b 
ARTIF Gi AL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Window- 
F Dressings, &c. Fireproof Floors and Stairs. — 


BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N.E. 


; FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF. — 
i INSECT-PROOF. mi 
For Unoueeaue Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LayING on Jorsts. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUD aS 


Damp and DEADENS SounpD. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Lo., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. EsTABLISHED 1870. a 


Ww. SALTER & CO. 
SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course; fla‘ roofs, taszment, and other floors, &c.; cr any other 
Asphalting work. All communications to— 


08/ & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W._ 


For BREESE of Adwertisers, see page x. 
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LIVERPOOL. LUTON. 

For hot-water supply, cooking apparatus, boilers, &c., at the | For the erection of vagrant wards at the workhouse, Dun- 
new infirmary, Highfield, near Liverpool. Mr. EDMUND stable Road. Messrs. J. R. BRowN & SON, architects, 
KIRBY, architect, 5 Cook Street, Liverpool. Castle Street, Luton, 

Clements, Jeakes & Co. . 5 : ‘ . £6,088 8 o Abrahams. ; - : ; : . £2,000 0 O 
Dargue, Griffiths & Co. . : ; g Aste 9 4 Field. : wk, 458 OTD 
J. Barclay. - : : ¢ ; : e4s222510°° O Gough & Co. 1,808 0 oO 
J. Medcalf A A : q : : wa 4sh6,. O° 0 Attwood 1,720. -0:..0 
Summerscales & Co. : : ; : oe A a aie, Pryer 1¥ZE3- O10 
Newton, Chambers & Co. A : : “.0an O°. O Turner 1,698 0 Oo 
R. Dawson & Co... ‘ : ; : Ops 7 Dunham i : 1,684 0 oO 
Killick & Cochran . : : : : J e3,04s0 oC Hoyle & Maidment . 1,675 © oO 
C. Hardacre & Co. . , ; : : on 3.5025. ar. 0 Mallet & Wood : ; ‘ : “24,5508 0 0 
ere - : . ; : . 3478 (oe) J. SAUNDERS, Hightown, Luton (accefted) . 1,525 0 O 
. Bradford & Co. . : ; - ; 2, $3,400. OO 
Mather & Platt - ; * : ; : Hye oO eat eel kes ees ot ae 
Moorwood & Co ; ‘ ; : . 3,280 0 0 For the construction of outfall sewer, manholes, ventilating 
Lea & Warren, Kettering (alternative tender shafts, tanks, filters, iron fencing and other works of sewage 
of atmospheric) ; ; - : . 3,200 0 0 disposal at Melton Constable. Mr. T. INGLIS GOLDIE, 
G. Fawley & Son. : ‘ . ; COP A lays engineer, Bank Buildings, Bank Plain, Norwich. 
Dilworth & Carr. : : 7 ; . 3,166 0 0 Bradshaw & Co. : - : y LLo2g 19 .2 
Brightside Foundry Co. . , Se ET eri (Bae. H. Bullen. = baal 4g ti avidly 
Lewis Hill EM EE 6k mie yoy 4) BTEC. OF] © sks BASEL m9 34. 3 
G. Burgoyne 950 0 oO 
LONDON. ; G. Rackham . . : ° : ° ‘ 889 0 oO 

For rebuilding the premises Nos. 108 and IIo Prince Street, Langley Bros. & Fozeland : : , - 866 14 Oo 
Deptford, for the Lift and Hoist Co. Mr. JoHN JAS. T. & J. Burgoyne ‘ : : 862 3 4 
DOWNES, architect, 199 oe High Road, S MERTHYR TYDVIL. 

W. Falkner . : : £1,643 I 3 £2,053 o o| For the supply of cast-iron pipes. Mr. T. F. HARVEY, sur- 
oa; Leng? ©, : : 31,0255. 0-56 1,045.07 0 veyor. : 

Hall Bros. J : 2 ahs 25. sO 1250.6 T. SPITTLE, LTD., Cambrian Foundry, Newport, Mor. 

W. O. COLLINGWooD (ac- : (accepted). , 

S cals (withdr rw) ee 3 3 ome : 3 wb tebe teres weenie 

pS. R. awit) . ods ; Oo : 

A.—Fireproof floors. | B.—Wooden floors, fireproof flat. Jee eet OE enia Arwen pape Sars 

For the demolition of the Atlas Works in the Woolfield Road, Marshall & Coppin : ~£1;300" 0. 0 
Harrow Road, W. Cooper & Son . mis2502,07 O 

F. Keen F - ; : : 7 : of, 4305 Ge O F. Wright. ‘ 52355208 0 
J. Stockwell & Miller . : - - , wits oe OC Hutchinson & Son 1,215.0) G 
H. Boyer. : ; ; ; ; ‘ 7. 300.105. O Oliver & Son T1065 OF Oo 
H. Sabey & Co. . 3 . ; ‘ E 7 3007.02. G G. T. Tegerdine I,I50 0 oO 
W. BOYER & SONS, Paddington (accepted ) Z7TzFOH LORS T. H. Harper ah : : : ; ve 142408 0 
W. Downton & Co. . é 4 t : aud2 65, 02.0 J. LEWIN, Forester Street, Netherfield, Notts 

W. Butler . A : 7 oe - : E Pbbenie Me: (accepted ) - é 3 H 2 el, LLOEGR O; 
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THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


WROUGHT 


Iron or Steel 


WINDOWS 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 


ROOF LIGHTS 
CASEMENTS 


Write for Prices. 
CLOBE ENCINEERING WORKS, 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 
DIRECT COUPLED 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR 


BALDWINS, bn. 


FORMERLY 
E. P. & W. BALDWIN, Ltd. 
ALFRED BALDWIN & CO., Ltd. 
WRIGHT, BUTLER & CO., Ltd., 


THE BLACKWALL GALVANIZED IRON CO.,SLtd. 


COLD ROLLED & CLOSE 
ANNEALED STEEL SHEETS. 


GALV?- CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 
SHEETS. 


TIN PLATES & TINNED SHEETS 


GALYVYANIZERS 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


IRON WORK. 
TANKS & CISTERNS. 


LONDON OFFICE— 


CARDIFF. 


HAND POWER. 


5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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ROTHWELL. STOCKPORT. 

For painting, varnishing and colouring the interior and | For the erection of an infirmary at Stepping Hill, near Stock- — 
exterior of Rothwell Haigh schools, Yorks, during the port. Mr. W. H. WARD, architect, Paradise Street, 
holidays, commencing July 30. Birmingham 

A. & G. BARKER, Rothwell, near Leeds (accepted) £88 0 o Moss & Sons . : ot ey P ; . £46,110 0 @ 
Smith & Pitts . = : ; 3 ; - 45,7744 Oe 

Robinson & Sons . oS ; : - 44,6909. O° GEe | 

SCOTLAND. Byrom . . ee) Sooo en 

For the construction of relief outfall sewers and storm overflows, S: S & J. Whitehead . : - : ; . 44,500 *O "ame 
North Berwick. Mr. G. SOMERVEL CARFRAE, engineer, Hoe 5 : 7 : 5 . 43,788 0 o 
1 Erskine Place, Edinburgh. Longden & Son : : : : : . 43,450 Bg 

J. Walker . 5 ; : : : A PLT RG 10, 4 Meadows : : . . . . - 43,113 0 Oo 
J. Martin. SS og alata tn oe ees Oy Gen ae Willeock & Co. =. sins gy 
R. C. Brebner & Co. . : ; : : PhO Fes aad Briggs. : : : . : : - 41,696 OvGE 
D. & J. Stratton . : 5 ; ; ; Us omen T Gibbs. : : : ; ; : - 40,875 0 Oo 
A. Waddell & Son : 5 : : aiSoe Bak Cin, Pownall . : ‘ ; ».. 40,160 “iia 
Jo ETHOCLS cise ‘ : ’ ; ; Serre EADIE, Stockport (accepted) ; : : . 39,989 0 oO 
G. Mackay & Son : F : 5 : - 549 10 Io 
THWKESBURY. 


= 
Oo 
(oe) 


Lumsden . 
Fe MorRIS, Duff Street, Edinburgh (accepted) . as o o| For the construction of chambers, manholes, &c., in connection 
with the erection of an Adams patent sewage lift, andthe 
laying of about 240 feet of sewer in Cotteswold Road, 
Mr. WALTER RIDLER, borough surveyor. 


For the erection of a dwelling-house at Dunphail. Mr. JOHN 
FORREST, architect, Forres. 


Accepted tenders. : 
Ross & Murray, Forres, builder. COMBE aac ss ee Eas 2 s 
W. Black, Forres, carpenter. YF 
AL Davidson @ Son were J. W. HOWELL, Tewkesbury (accepted ) : .. 217 Ome 
Angus & Ross, Forres, plasterer. WALES. . 
W. Munro & Son, Forres, plumber, For improvements and alterations to the Union workhouse, 
J. Robertson, Forres, painter and glazier. Pwltheli. Mr. R. G. THoMaAS, architect, Menai Bridge, 
For electric lighting at the Cupar asylum. I. Evans . 5 : ; : : £4,355 Ome 
Lowpon Bros., Dundee (accepted ) - 523087 =O anO J. H. Roberts . : ; ; : ‘ . 1,300 “@nem 
if J. Jones. : : : : : : . 4,297 Ome 
. & R. W. Jones . : : , , «+ 2,270 Ome 
; SOU eee nOF: b. D. end : = ‘ : : : : 1,213 Oo oO 
For reconstructing part of the town quay. Mr. E. COOPER J. Summers. ‘ : : . 1,191 ae 
POOLE, engineer. Jones, Roberts & Thomas. : é , .. 1,772 (eee 
Pedrette & Co. 5 : ; : : - £39141 6 10 P. Fdwards. ; ; ; e é .- L145 eae 
EH aPake |e: . ; 5 ° : <a OH Aat 7 aA W. Owen. 1,143 0 0 
C. J. Leather . . ; : : ; PAGES ASO W. G. EVANS, "Criccieth, North Wales (ae 
W. Rigby & Co... 5 : ; : . 188,419. 0- 0 cepted) . ; ‘ f 1,067 0 0 
A Fasey & Son: . : : : : Py Ry ge We i Ye 
aT Rickard): 5 : : ; : . 16,360 o o| For the erection of a wooden bridge with stone abutments over 
F. Grace. : 15,682 0 o the river Ebbw at Crumlin, Abercarn, - 
PLAYFAIR & TOOLE, Southampton ‘(accepted ) 15,337, 0.0 C, F. MorGAN, Newbridge, Mon (accefied ) £11 ome = 


=. 
MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
gs BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
i | | 5 Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London." LONDON, E.C. Telephone, 274 Holborn, 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


Sfp a ALFRED WALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, " poate 
Leeds. 14 King Street, Leeds. — Adina 
CONTRACTORS FOR sab SPECIALISTS IN 

CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, bie. 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential —a 


— ae 
Bc ease 


Seca see 


Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, ‘‘ Walkers, Concreters, Pudsey. ” 3 


' 


pb Travelling Cranes 


: 
‘ For use in Also Makers of ‘ 
} TIMBER YARDS, OVERHEAD ELECTRIC é 


SAW MILLS, CRANES, 

; a STONE YARDS, OVERHEAD ROPE \ ae 
SELF- -SUSTAINING HAND-POWER FOUNDRIES, CRANES, SINGLE GIRDE RANE 

TRAVELLEP, CONTRACTORS’ YARDS, | OVERHEAD PLATFORM ia seer Repcar a 

In sizes from ¥% to 10 tons. WORKSHOPS GENERALLY. CRANES. Ee 

VAUGHAN & SON, LTD., Royal ton Works, West Corton, MANCHESTER. 

aS “VAUNTING, MANCHESTER.” Telephone, 5115 CENTRAL, es 


REFINED BITUMEN. 


LONDON : PORTSMOUTH: BRISTOL: ke ; 
Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, Cc. Bradshaw & Son, . 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. Chapel Street, St. Philips Marsh. — 


“1 ad 
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£U PPLEMENT 


WALES—continued. 
For new shop-front and fittings, Wind Street, Swansea. Mr, 
CHARLES T. RUTHEN, architect, Bank Chambers, Heath- 
field Street, Swansea. 


F, Sage & Gow: £749 °o Oo 
Harris & Sheldon 563 0 oO 
T. Richards : 540. 0 6 
Hill & Egginton . 529 0 O 
Jones, Pricé & Rees 489 0 oO 
Parnall & Co. 468 15 o 
E. Pollard & Co.. 448 0 0 
Couzens & Co. : 397 10 oO 
D. JENKINS, Swansea (accepted) 396 Io o 
J. Marles & Sons : : «> 395 “ol o 
M. A. Shepherd . ; : ‘ . ‘ ais ono 


WEDNESBURY. 


For electricity supply, Wednesbury Corporation. Mr. F. J 
WARDEN-STEVENS, consulting engineer, Westminster. 


ae epted tenders. 
Phoenix Dynamo Manufacturing Co., Bradford, motor 
generators, 
British Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 


Manchester, battery boosters. 
British Accumulator Co. , Westminster, battery of accumulators. 
W. Sanders, Wednesbury, switchboards. 


WOOLWICH. 

For the erection of a public library in High Street, Plumstead. 
Mr. FRANK SUMNER, borough engineer. 

H. Lovatft, Fitzgeorge Avenue, West Ken- 


sington (accepted ) . £21;429) 7 6 


‘WORKINGTON. 

For the erection of a shop, hall and dwelling-house at Clifton. 

Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co, Victoria Buildings, Work- 
ington, 

Accepted tenders, 


G. Mann, mason. £450 0 © 
G. H. Chambers, joiner 409 O Oo 
J. Lawson, plasterer : , 180 0 oO 
E. Burrow, slater : ; - : > 1:63 ©. © 
G. Davies, glazier and painter ; : , < SOs Ss 
J. A Pope, plumber . : : - : ¢' §3°0°0 


For the erection of an office in Washington Street, Working- 
ton. Mr. J. S. MOFFAT, architect, 53 Church Street, 
Whitehaven. 

Accepted tenders. 
Bowman Hyde, Workington, masonwork, cementing and 
plastering, 
J. Lythgoe, Workington, slating. 
L. C. Harding, Whitehaven, joiner and painter. 
J. W. Hodgson & Co, Workington, plumber, glazier and 
gasfitter. 


, Me I 
W. T. Glover & Co » Ltd., [anchester, cables YARDLEY. 


For raising Greet Hill, Warwick Road, Yardley, Worcester- 


WILLINGTON. shire. Mr- J. H. GARRETT, surveyor, Shire Hall, 
For the construction of sewage-disposal works at Willington, E Worcester. 

near Durham. Mr. J. E. PARKER, engineer, Post Office Kellett & Sons . “£0475 PES 

Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. G. Trentham 1,201 O O 
G. Wells . thea. «a ie % sf 22OO TO an |} le White, tam 1,145 10 oO 
G. Hetherington - ; . A ; eel, Ost Be 10 R. W. Fitzmaurice & Coe , I,Ioo 8 4 
Hardy & Atkinson . ; 1,909 16 2 Currall, Lewis & Co. 5 : TOA lemme 6 
G. H. Bell 1,844 16 8 W. H. Jones 1,020 0 Oo 
J. Carrick . ; 1,808 I0 9 Cruwys & HOBROUGH, Birmingham (accepted) 995 O @O 
J. G. Kirtley , L775 01 0 
T. A. Turnbull . 1;740- 0) 0 YORK. 
P. Frater . : 1,650 © O| For the erection of an iron chimney too feet high at the York 
Wels LANT, Dixon Terrace, Darlington electric-lighting works. 

(accepted ) 1,500 0 oO Head, Wrightson & Ca; Stockton-on-Tees ECR SRL Rae G °o oO 


Ti: BATH STONE FIRMS, L™. 


TELEGRAMS: ws Depots— 
“;QOLITE, LONDON. BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. — awn, wor eccr ee ae, 
ss I ” L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.w. 
da SOUT geracans Head Offices: BA TEX. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EASY. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. oh Py & 
QUARRIES. {@; ROP QUARRIES. 9 + 
Guat oorstae 
MONK’S PARK. ape gO AS BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. OF ue Hace COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. got'Nc ees STOKE GROUND. 
> ; ~ | FARLEIGH DOWN. 4a ee ty” obtained only ot | WESTWOOD GROUND. | 
x ; sfer 
aa BRADFORD. The Bath Stone Firms, Ld, | PCRTLAND. cb a 


SWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
ee A AOR mae eos OP ONTEANDEs 


American Maple Flooring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
‘the Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


» WITT & COMPANY, 16810 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 
Nee rN yy ie rane xo 5 Rina Grom. Teele Adder, Peterson?” 


Our TRADE MARK on the BOILERS and Appliances 
; of HEATING AND YENTILATING APPARATUS means 
Economy in Coal Consumption, and a guarantee that the 
said Fittings are the Best of their kind made. 


RITISH STEAM SPECIALTIES, LTD. FLEET STREET, LEICESTER. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Tuer York City Council have obtained sanction to the loan 
for 50,0co/. for extensions at the works, to be repaid during a 
period of twenty years. A discussion ensued on the relative 
merits of street lighting by electricity and by gas, a circular 
having been issued to the members by the Gas Company 
alleging that nearly 700/ annually was lost to the town by the 
substitution of electric light for gas. Mr. Scott (chairman of 
the committee) controverted the statement, maintained that the 
cost per candle-power was less for the electric, but if even the 
latter was more costly it was a better light. 


Mr. KING, engineer to the Glasgow Corporation electrical 
department, carried out last Friday an interesting experiment. 
At the crossing of the tram rails there is a renewable piece of 
cast steel bedded with white metal spelter into a larger piece 
of metal. This renewable piece up to the present has been 
chipped out, taking eight or nine hours. 
the stoppage of the cars at night and starting in the morning 
being limited, Mr. King aimed at melting out this metal by 
means of a large blow-lamp. This has been accomplished by 
the adoption of a lamp made by the Scottish Oil Gas Lamp 
and Furnace Company, of Govan, one hour being sufficient to 
melt the white metal The Waterworks Department were also 
represented at this experiment. 


THE engineerto the Stirling Town Council has presented 
his annual report on the electrical undertaking. The estimated 
deficit balance on the year’s working, as compared with the 
estimate, was about 48/, the revenue having fallen short by 
195/, and the expenditure being 147/ less than the sum 
calculated. The average price received from private supply 
had been 468d. per unit, as compared with 5:27d. last year, 
being a reduction of rather more than 3d. per unit, owing 
partly to the more extended ‘use of the maximum demarid 
system, and partly to the introduction of the Nernst lamp. 
The cost of production per unit has this year been reduced 
from 198d.to 51d or nearly 3d. per unit. The total costs 
have decreased from 2'77d. last’ year to 2‘c5d. this year, show- 
ing a reduction of nearly #d¢. per unit sold. 


“ ELECTRICITY ” for June 19 commences the publication of 
a short serial upon “Some Practical Aspects of Electric Trac- 
tion.” The serial is written by Mr. A. P Haslam, A.M.IEE, 
who is an expert in the subject, and deals with the conditions 
which must be fulfilled if an electric tramway is to succeed 


The time between | 


where a horse-equipped line has failed. The cost of electrical 


equipment, the relative costs of working, the influence of 
electric traction upon traffic receipts and the possible effect of 
heavy sinking fund and depreciation charges, are all dealt 
with. The present forms one of a series of articles upon 
various phases of electrical engineering work, in which the 
commercial problems involved will be considered from a tech- 
nical standpoint. : 


AT a meeting of the Redditch Urban District Council a dis- 
cussion took place upon the proposed extension of the engine- 
house at the electric-light works to accommodate the new 
engine. The committee strongly urged that the extension 
should be made, and the.Chairman pointed out that if they had 
not the house ready the contractors would not be able to meet 
their engagement as to the date. Mr. Harbon urged that the 
resolution passed at the town’s meeting, “that no further 
capital expenditure be incurred upon the undertaking until the 
opinion of an expert had been obtained ” stood inthe way. He 
moved as an amendment that before proceeding with the 
extensions it was desirable to obtain the opinion of the expert 
upon the plans. On being put to the meeting the recommenda- 
tion of the committee was adopted. 


THE Bo’ness Town Council have decided to sign the 
agreement with the National Wiring Company, London, to 


take over and work the provisional order when obtained for 


electric lighting and power in the burgh. By the agreement 
the Town Council find the capital, estimated at 26,oco/., and 
the company lay down the plant and work the same on a 
twenty years’ lease, with breaks at ten, fourteen and seventeen 
years. The town pay the company a premium of 7 per cent. 
on the cost, and the company pay as interest and sinking fund 
on the Council’s loan 6 per cent. 
the Council take over the scheme the company pay over any 
excess of profit over 3 per cent. per annum they have made 
during these years. The rates charged to be not more than 
54d. per unit for lighting, 3¢. and 2d. for power and heating, 
and 23d for streets and public buildings. ° 


AT a meeting of Dumfries Town Council the electric-light 
committee reported that they had before them proposals by the 
National Electric Wiring Company and by Messrs. Frank 
Suter & Co. to carry out the electric installation in the town, 
and recommended that the Council enter into negotiations with 
Messrs. Suter & Co. with a view to arriving at an agreement. 
Under the firm’s offer the Town Council are to provide the 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. the gas department which, it is affirmed, show conclusively that 
os the mains in other parts of the city are being subjected to 
THE MASTERS OF ART: POE]S AND COMPCSERS. similar damage. 


— ———_—— 
OO 

CATHEDRAL SERIES: WORCESTIR.—NORTH CLOISTER. 

THE CHAPTER-HOUSE. SOUTH DOOR IN CLOISTERS. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE memorial-stone of South Rutherglen United Free 


SSS 
capital, and Messrs Suter & Co. undertake to pay the interest spate has'h eid. ‘Thee! h will ; Sa, 
and sinking fund, and to divide profits equally with the Council, SC aS oe e church will cost a sum Of 3,509. 
loss occurring in any year to be debited against the profit of THE foundation-stone of the new Roman Catholic church 
subsequent years. The Council are to have the option of | at Eccleshall was laid on the 17th inst. 
taking over the undertaking without payment of any premium THE tender of Messrs. Stirling & Kay, Glasgow, for the 
at any time on giving twelve months notice. They roughly | erection of the sewage purification works at Dumfries at 
estimate the capital expenditure of 15,co0/. to 20,000/., but 21,007/. has been accepted. 
undertake to make a survey and then send ina given tender. PLANS have been prepared by Mr. Talbot Brown for the 
Dean M‘Lachlan moved the adoption of the committee’s recom- | erection at Higham Ferrers of schools, classrooms, &c, at a 
mendation, and Mr. Lennox seconded. Mr. O’Brien moved | cost of 2,000/. 
that it ail ae ia ae i Sn aa ~ poke THe Wesleyan Methodists of Brockholes, near Hudders- 
te Pe enc - 4 E She whe abe oT) cy ae ae ieee field, have begun operations for the building of a chapel, with 
wou eh y . sate ean M‘Lachlan’s | 4 school to follow, to seat about 200 persons and to cost, 
ane was Carr : y a votes a . or ; including land, about 2,ccc/. 

ON Maneater Tueiiveets ereCrauee of THE memorial-stone of St. Andrew’s Alexandra Parade 
the utmost importance to all places where electric tramways | Gjasgow, has been laid It is eck iiated that the new ao Re 
ein dise: It isithat the gas and water mains and Tas electric- | 4 Fall will cost 7,0co/, and there will be 850 sittings in the 
light cables are being eaten through by the electric current ure et athe ae will accommodate ata rea 6° 
which Sa through the aes oa the earth after serving the THE iene : have just secured a site a ee and 
cars. e discovery was made by the gas department. An | - yene ee Dood : ; 
escape of gas Seared in Kivkewate, andl ieehan overations | Gorse Hill, Stretford, for the building of a large chapel. The 
ensued. A leak was found in.a pipe of an inch diameter foundation-stones were recently laid. It is intended eventually 
which could only be accounted for on the assumption that the | to build a large chapel, which will cost between 5,oc0/, and 
electricity from the tramway overhead had eaten its way canny ihe Speak which will at once be proceeded 
through the metal. This alarming theory led to farther tos Wh Ort 250% 
examinations, with the result that in the space of 6 inches on a THE foundation-stones of a new schoolroom connected with 
12-inch main no fewer than seven holes were discovered, which | the Sena Road ee ea ery Southport, were ne 
were evidently to be ascribed to the same cause Norebrihe: | on tbe zoth, mst.in, the presence.O°. & arge company. The 
perforations were quite complete. They varied from one- building is to replace one which had become too small, and iS 
peicenth to eeoehis of an inch “ sae and as we as rs a ae es abe dan teee ne tncce Se ae da 
ness of a new 12-inch main is only alittle more than hve- i uolars, 1 1 a 
eighths the damage is in some cases almost complete The lecture ball it will have a ladies’ 10cm, classiooms, a library 
gas main in question, it 1s stated, was a comparatively new one. and a social club-room. . 

The evidence as to the cause of the holes was supported by the THE Wellington Markets Company have decided to erect 
electric: lighting department, by whom similar discoveries were | a new public hall, with spacious banqueting-room and theatre 
made as to the injurious effects of the escaping fluid upon the | for Wellington. The new building will be in Market Street, in 
electric-lighting cables Moreover, tests have been made in | proximity to the Market Hall. The Urban Council having 
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Anish: SIEM ORO 


adopted the Free Libraries Act, a free library and reading- 
room has been erected in Walker Street. It is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion, and will probably be opened in July, 


THE tender submitted by Messrs. Battley, Sons & Holness, 
21 Old Kent Road, London, S.E., has been accepted for the 
new Baptist church and schools, Gloucester Place, Brighton, 
the contract amount being 5,381/. 10s. 1d. The accommoda- 
tion provided in church is 725 adults. A bold square tower 
terminating with a quaint spirelet forms a prominent feature at 
one side. The architects are Messrs, G. & R. P. Baines, 
5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 


THE Leith Dock Commission have been informed by the 
assistant engineer that at the present rate of progress the 
excavation of the rock by the General Works Construction 
Company, Ltd., at the entrance to the new Imperial Dock 
would not be completed earlier than six months hence. With 
reference to the erection of “dolphins” fer the working and 
protection of vessels entering the basin, the engineers reported 
that in consequence of the discovery of rock in the substratum 
the scheme of timber piling must be abandoned. The engineers 
advised that the alternatives would be four caissons or a con- 
tinuous concrete wall, the comparative costs, broadly estimated, 
being for the four caissons and connecting gangways, 22,coo/, 
and for the continuous wall 18,000/. to 20,000/, The special 
committee were empowered to proceed in either way after 
receiving detailed reports. 

THE third annual tour of the Edinburgh and Leith Master 
Builders’ Association and the Building Trades Exchange of 
the city and district of Edinburgh took place on Tuesday to 
St. Mary’s Loch. A company of over eighty gentlemen 
travelled to Selkirk, where they breakfasted. The weather, 
unfortunately, was of a disagreeable kind, heavy rain falling 
when the company drove off to Tushielaw. Fortunately, after 
lunch the sun broke through the dull sky, and the drive to St. 
Mary’s Loch was made under much pleasanter circumstances. 
The company having been photographed at the Loch, they 
drove back by the Dowie Dens of Yarrow to Selkirk, where 
dinner was served Mr. Neil M‘Leod, president of the Associa- 
tion, occupied the chair, and was supported on his right by Mr. 
Graham Yooll, president of the Exchange, Mr. Patrick Knox 
and Mr. James Morris, and on his left by Mr. James Forrest, 
Mr. Alexander Drysdale and Mr. Cameron, the secretary. 
After spending a most enjoyable day, the return journey was 
made to Edinburgh. 
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VARIETIES. | 


THE massive stone parapet on the Glasgow and. South- . 


over 109 feet high, has 
collapsed at one end. The engineers will remove the structure _ 


Western Railway near Thornhill, 


and replace it with an iron one, 


THE parish church of Houndwood, Berwickshire, is now c 
open for public worship, after having been closed for seven. 
months, during which it has undergone extensive structural _ 


alterations. A new chancel, in neo-Corinthian style, with a. 
three-light east window and a new porch with moulded door- 
way, have been added, and the interior of the church has been 
entirely rearranged and reseated, the work costing 7o0o/, 


A boy aged eight was killed and two women badly hurt by 
the fall of a verandah at 32 Barnsbury Road, Islington, on. 
Monday evening. The deceased, James Roberts, and Emma 
and Rose Roberts, aged thirty-two and thirty-three respectively, 
were standing on the verandah watching some sheep being 


driven to the cattle market when, without any warning, the: 
structure collapsed. 


_ FOUNDER’S day at Dulwich College proved an even more & 
interesting anniversary than usual last Saturday, as on that — 
day the new library which has been erected in memory of the _ 


Old Alleyneans who served in the South African wat was 
formally opened. 
brick and Portland stone, and covered with tiles. The floors 
are of polished teak, the bookcases and panelling being of 
fumigated oak. The whole effect is quite admirable. There 
is accommodation for 7,000 volumes, 
increasing to almost any extent. 
and the library situated, detached, at the north or Dulwich 
Common end of the college, is a very worthy memorial, The 
gate is flanked on each side by a statue, one of Minerva and 
another of Mars. The prefect’s room, at the south end, has 
externally four buttresses, each to be terminated by a statue. 


Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect, and the cost 
was about 3,600/, 


AN open-air theatre, which has been erected by Lever 
Lrothers, Ltd., in their model village of Pert Sunlight, was, on 
the 2oth inst., formally opened by the Mayor of Bolton. The 
building is the first of its kind which has been established in 
this country, and is situated in a delightfully wooded vale, part 
of the village grounds. 
formances, concerts and athletic displays during the summer 
months, The permanent building contains the stage, 50 feet 


, sia i 
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It is English Renaissance in style, of red _ 


It is intended for theatrical per- 


with facilities for 
All the material is of the best, — 
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wide by 35 feet deep, which is framed towards the front by a 
beautiful proscenium arch of terra-cotta, fitted with a revolving 
steel curtain. The auditorium is 158 feet in length by 95 feet 
wide, and is formed of concrete, with a large central area, 
rising gradually to the back, and with stepped galleries all 
round, which will seat nearly 3,000 people. The audience are 
sheltered from the weather and sun by a steel-framed roof 
carried upon iron columns, over which is stretched strong 
waterproof canvas, the sides being closed in with the same 
material. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE Fram Fireproof Flooring Company have issued an 
illustrated description of their “fireproof boards,” of which we 
spoke in connection with the Earl’s Court Exhibitiony The long 
list of works already carried out or in progress is a striking 
testimony in favour of the invention. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. E. H. SHORLAND & BROTHER, of Manchester, 
have just supplied some of their patent warm-air ventilating 
Manchester grates to the infectious hospital, Warrington. 

THE mayor of Accrington (Alderman Thos. Broughton, 
J.P) set the new clock in motion at Great Harwood, Lancs, 
erected to the memory of John Mercer, who was born at Great 
Harwood 100 years ago, and the inventor of the Mercerised 
cloth and other valuable inventions. The tower was designed 
by Mr. Dunkin, borough surveyor, and erected by Messrs. 
Lewis Bros, builders. The clock and bell were supplied by 
Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds. 


A NEW RAILWAY LEVEL. 


Messrs. W. F. STANLEY & Co., LTD., of Great Turnstile, 
W.C., have just perfected a new railway level which should 
prove of the greatest utility to railway and other engineers. 
In this level the centre is cast in one piece with, and directly 
upon, the telescope body and object end. The cast telescope 
body is cored out to a suitable thickness, so that although of 
vastly greater strength and rigidity, it does not weigh as much 


as the old form of tubular body, collars and stage, while it does 
away with many separate pieces which are usually soldered 
and screwed together, and thus forms the strongest and most 
compact level yet made. The rack is fixed under the draw 
tube, and the pinion is fitted from side to side of the outer 
cast body and spindled at each end, so that the pinion has a 
double bearing in the cast body, which adds greatly to its 
strength. The level is fitted with clamp and tangent adjust- 
ment, tribrach levelling and patent locking plate, so that it 
can be used on a wall or masonry as well as on the tripod. 
The diaphragm is fitted, at the option of the purchaser, with 
(2) webs, (2) platinum-iridium points, or(c) lines on glass. The 
two latter are set for stadia reading, 1: 100, so that the distance 
of the staff is read in the telescope without other measurement, 
The points do not cover up the divisions of the staff, are per- 
manent in all climates, may be dusted with a brush, and are 
strongly recommended. This principle of construction gives 
greater strength and rigidity combined at the same time with 
less weight. Messrs. Stanley & Co. believe that the level is 
unexcelled for strength and compactness, and is particularly 
adapted for hard wear as by contractors, &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


S1rR,—It having been brought to our notice that a report is 
being circulated to the effect that this company’s business has 
been transferred to some other centre, or has been amalgamated 
with that of some other firm (the report appears to have 
assumed both these forms), we beg to inform our customers and 
friends that, in whatever form circulated, the statement is 
without the slightest shadow of foundation. The company’s 
business is carried on now, as hitherto, at Albert Works, New- 
bury, and at that address only, and is not connected in any way 


| whatever, directly or indirectly, with any other business. 


We have an exceptionally fine stock of thoroughly seasoned 
timber, and the same staff of competent workmen who have 
been trained for so many years in the class of work for which 
we have obtained, and we venture to think deservedly obtained, 
so high a reputation. We shall therefore be glad to hear from 
our friends as hitherto, and to give to all orders entrusted to us 
the same care and attention, both as regards material and 
workmanship, that have made our goods so valuable in the 
trade. ELLIOTT’S MOULDING & JOINERY Co., LTD. 
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£3 5s. 
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Opposite Goodge Street. 
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THE BUILDING EXHIBITION. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


IN the Minor Hall the central position was occupied by the 
very interesting and instructive exhibit of Irish stones lent 
by the Department of Agriculture of Ireland. These are 
numerous and varied, among them being marbles of beautiful 
grain and colours in columns and slabs, while a handsome 
revolving statuary pedestal in Connemara Green marble formed 
a conspicuous object in the collection. A variety of Irish 
granites, slates of large size and excellent quality, “ Shamrock 
stone” (a very hard sandstone which, we believe, is being 
used in considerable quantities in the construction of the new 
War Office), and samples of a hard white limestone. Among 
the examples of terra-cotta were two large panels in red ware of 
very bold design and artistic treatment, Kingscourt bricks, roof 
and 1idge tiles, finials, &c. 

Messrs. I. Merrick & Son, Glastonbury, showed some ex- 
cellent examples of high-class joinery, of which a handsomely 
panelled dado in oak isa fine piece of work. Their registered 
fixing brick for securing joinery will, we should think, be found 
of great utility, obviating as it does the need for plugging, the 
brick being of a tough nature, and affording a perfect hold for 
nails. It is besides very light. Messrs. Merrick also showed 
samples of their continuous nib plain roof tiles. 

In the next position 1/7. R. Trower, Redhill, had arranged 
samples of red-facing bricks, ornamental bricks, washed build- 
ing sand, his next neighbours being Messrs. Leverstock & Acorn 
Red Brick Co, Ltd, Hemel Hempstead, showing key bricks, 
swags, Gothic string-courses, date panel, beaded jamb brick, 
mouldings and angles, wall copings, &c. 

Messrs. Broad & Co., Ltd. Paddington, were worthily re- 
presented by a numerous assortment of their well-known 
sanitary specialties, consisting of white enamelled channel 
bends in various sections, with manhole cover and chamber 
complete urinal and trough channels, gully traps, interceptors, 
patent and other sinks, manhole covers, stable gully, cream 
Bristolware channels and gully traps, channel shoe and re- 
versible gully trap, brownware traps, stoneware drain pipes and 
connections, improved channel interceptors and gullies, Arm- 
strong’s improved inspection openings for drains; also a new 
patent interceptor for testing inspection chambers, white and 
coloured glazed bricks, building bricks, cast-iron drain pipes 
and connections, a cast-iron inspection chamber, samples of 
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stable paving and channels in adamantine clinkers, and laid — 
specimens of various designs for floor and hearth, wall and 
mosaic tiling, dados, friezes, skirtings and mouldings. = 2 
The principal exhibit at Stands B and C, 21, Gallery, Messrs, 
B. J Hall & Co., 39 Victoria St., was Halls patent electric 
copier for reproducing tracings. An antiquarian size machine 
was shown at work. ‘This machine makes two blue prints intwo __ 
minutes, two black line prints in six minutes It hasa special 
arc lamp made to the inventor’s specification, which will burn 
with 85 to 9o volts at lamp terminals on a Ioo-volt circuit, and _ 
160 volts on a 200-volt circuit. These lamps are largely used for _ 
process engravers’ work. Upwards of 500 sets of the complete 
apparatus are now in use, and the demand is, we are informed, 
increasing. A new vertical or horizontal balanced drawing-desk 
by Messrs. B. & S. Massey, of Manchester, for which Messrs. — 
B. J. Hall & Co. have the sole London agency, is of unique 
design, perfect in every detail, and is coming largely into use in 
the high-class drawing offices. Folding writing-desks were 
also shown, and students’ drawing-tables, inexpensive and sub- 
stantially constructed articles, which can be used for a variety | 
of purposes, and when not in use occupy a very limited space, 
The boards, if fitted with magnetic tee squares, can be worked _ 
in a vertical position. The tables are most useful as an 
auxiliary to a roll-top desk, and can easily be brought out to 
accommodate a temporary surplus of papers. Messrs. Hall & 
Co showed a Io feet by 3 feet photo print in one sheet without 
joint, and a large number of samples of British photographic 
papers prepared at their own works, also drawing instruments, 
colours and the like. ‘ a 
At Stand No. 9, Gallery, was an exhibit of metalwork. by 
Messrs Waltham & Co, of 46 York Street, Buckingham Gate; 
S.W, from the designs of their artist, Mr. Robert Evans. In 
these days of swirls and curls it is interesting tofindafirm 
who so steadfastly cling to the traditions of their craft, their — 
work having that restraint and sincerity of purpose whichis _ 
rare in any but old work. A fine example of light smithing is 
their altar crucifix in bright iron, with its delicate lacework 
ends, and a clock in hammered and repoussé brass is also 
worthy of mention. Architectural metalwork was well repre- 
sented by the photographs of the covered verandah and 
balcony, 105 feet long, and the two covered porches made 
for the Bath and Cheltenham Jhotel (Messrs. Treadwell & 
Martin, architects’. Messrs. Waltham & Co. had also some 
interesting portfolios illustrating the lighting of town and 
country mansions, all of which go to prove to what an extent 
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the traditional treatment of metalwork may be preserved, even 
with the most modern methods of lighting by electricity. 

~ Incorporations, Ltd , of 33 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C , showed 
Stand 11, North Gallery) John’s patent windows. These are so 
made that the whole of the glass, both inside and outside, can 
be readily cleaned from the inside of the room. There is 
nothing of a complicated nature in their construction, and their 
appearance is not impaired by cumbersome fittings of any kind. 
~The Newellite Glass Co, Lid., 139 Cannon Street, were 
worthily represented by a prominently-placed pavilion, the 
walls of which were effectively decorated with their glass 


tiles. These tiles, as most of our readers are aware, have 


been specified in connection with many public works, and, 
inter alia, have been supplied to H.M. War Office, for 
lavatories, Sobraon Barracks, Colchester; sergeants’ mess, 
baths, Wellington Barracks, S.W.; New War Office, Horse 


Guards Avenue, S.W.; H.M. Admiralty, for tiling vaults, 


Greenwich Hospital, S.E.; H.M. Home Office, for Cannon 
Row Police Station, S.W.; Highgate Police Station, N.W. ; 
H.M. India Office, for Civil Secretariat, Simla; Walker Hos- 
pital, Simla ; General Hospital, Madras; Law Courts, Ran- 
goon ; and the Borough Councils of Bermondsey, Camberwell, 
Chelsea, Croydon, Fulham, Poplar, Westminster, &c, in 
London, and to numerous public bodies in the United King- 
dom, India, Australia and the Continent. They make an 
excellent decoration with a clear impervious surface, unaffected 
by frost or weather, and owing to the special nature of the back- 
ing, which is elastic, do not crack or craze. 

Mr. H. Hart, 29 Settles Street, Commercial Road, E., showed 
drain-cleansing machines, with various forms of improved brass 
couplings. Also apparatus for use with them, stout ash sewer 
rods, with shovels and scoops to connect with them. 

The “Offa” ventilator, exhibited by Zhe Offt Ventilating 
Co, 64 Basinghall Street, is an inlet ventilator so arranged 
that it admits clean, diffused air without draught ; it is noise- 
less, can be easily cleaned, contains an air filter, and can be 
decorated in accordance with its surroundings. 

Cooper's patent “Champion” drain clearer was shown by 
Mr. A. T. Cooper, of 92 Moray Road, N. 

Messrs. OBrien, Thomas & Co., Upper Thames Street, 
‘were represented by the Coburn patent sliding-door hangers, 
roller and ball-bearing carriers for warehouse, and parallel fold- 
ing partitions and fire doors, lateral and vertical adjustment. 

Messrs H G. Goodwin & Son, 16 Charles Street, Hatton 


sashes and frames, turnery, closet seats, hand-rails, carved 
mouldings and overdoors, front gates, wood fireplace fronts,. 
newels and balusters and compo-board., 

Mr. Walter Edwards, of Mitford, Surrey, brought his- 
patent ventilator, which works automatically to carry off impure 
air. This apparatus is invented to fix in ceilings to carry 
off impure or vitiated air without any down-draught, thereby 
causing a supply of pure air to take its place. It is fitted 
with.mica valves which hanging perpendicular in its normal! 
position are always open, and the slightest down-draught 
striking the curved plate in the interior of the ventilator cause 
it to deflect and impinge on the valves, thereby closing them.. 
It is also fitted with an apparatus to close the valves com- 
pletely, if desired, by turning a knob or handle, and has an. 
index plate to show the position of the valves. 

An ingenious and very useful scaffold fixer was shown, and 
its working explained, by Jr. James Hunt, 86 Herbert 
Street, N. 

The exhibits contributed by Messrs. J. Bonsor & Co, 
Barrington Road, Brixton, comprised a variety of expansion. 
sockets for lead soil-pipes and waste pipes, copper-strengthened 
lead sockets and closet-connecting cones. 

Non-slipping metallic woven stair treads, Banner’s sanitary 
fittings, for which twelve medals have been awarded at ex- 
hibitions, drain-testing appliances for scent, smoke, air and 
water tests were shown by Ly/e’s Metallic Woven Stair-Tread 
Co., Lid., and Banner Sanitation Co ,24 Craven Street, Charing 
Cross, London, W.C. 

Mr. James Oates, Huddersfield, explained the working of 
his “ Empire” wall-paper trimmer, trimming all classes of wall- 
papers at a speed equal to the labour of ten men. 

Some extremely effective decoration was to be seen at the 
Stand of The Crystalline Co., Lid., Stourbridge, consisting of 
crystalline patent glass tiles, with “key” back for wall facings, 
‘“‘ Verre-sur-Verre” window decorations, ‘“ Verre-sur-Verre” 
vases and tiles, devitrified glass mosaic flooring, and crystalline 
elastic cement. 

Granite silicon plaster, which, we understand, is largely 
used by H.M. Government, both by the War and Postal 
Departments, also in many public buildings, hospitals, 
asylums, &c., was shown by Zhe Granite Silicon Plaster Cag 
Lid, 36 King’s Road, N.W. 

The Hockley Hall and Whateley Collieries and Brickworks, 
Lid., Tamworth, were represented by a comprehensive col- 
lection of their Staffordshire vitrified blue and red bricks, 
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_-copings, plinths, quarries, ridges, roofing and garden-border 

_ ‘tiles, ornamental string-courses, mouldings, mural tiles, &c., in 
various colours, kerbs for footpaths, various kinds of terra- 
metallic pavings, &c. 

The Mosaic Manufacturing Co, King’s Road, N.W., had 
on view some excellent samples of Roman and Venetian 
marble mosaic, Venetian glass and gold mosaic, opus sextile 
‘mosaic, ceramic mosaic, parqueting and wood-block flooring. 

A Stand which attracted a large amount of attention was 
that of Zhe Marmart Co., Lid, where were seen specimens of 
a new material composed of glass and metal of a highly 
decorative character, and eminently suited for decorative 
panels, advertising tablets, shop fascias, pilasters, &c., the effect 
of highly ornamental marble being obtained at a very appre- 
ciable saving in cost. 

Messrs. Moule’s Patent Earth Closet Co, Ltd., were as 
usual represented by a range of their patent closets, which are 
‘too well known to need description, 

Some pleasing designs in gas-fittings were displayed by 
Messrs. S. P. Cattersows, Ltd. Newington Causeway, con- 
spicuous among these being pendants and branches for the 
inverted incandescent gas-burners. 

Stoniflex roofing felt, tarred felts, inodorous felts, &c, for 
roofing and lining; circular wooden lattice girder felted roofs; 
silicate cotton or slag wool in various forms, showing its 
application for sound and fireproofing buildings, and insulating 
cold-air stores; silicate pipe cloth, for covering steam and 
other pipes ; Anderson’s patent hair fabric, for covering hot 
and cold-water pipes, and to prevent freezing, &c., also for 
covering brine and ammonia pipes ; dry hair felt and sheets in 
long lengths ; clean-washed cow hair ; plasterers’ hair, &c, 
were shown by JZessrs. D. Anderson & Son, Ltd. 

The British Compo-board Co, Ltd, 18 Roscoe Street, E. 
exhibited specimens of their compo-board, as suitably applied 
to buildings, structures, partitions, walls and ceilings, in panels, 
and showing in a general way its application to building pur- 
poses. This material was shown also in sections, demon- 
strating its use for showcards and signs, veneered wood, 
furniture, drawing-boards, dark-rooms, blackboards, screens 
and similar articles, where a large smooth surface is of ad- 
vantage. 

Among the many interesting specimens of their work shown 
by The Crittall Manufacturing Co., Lid , Braintree, was a 
piece of iron window frame forming portion of one of a range 
of windows which the firm are making for the Yerkes electricity- 
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generating station at Neasden; these windows are each 60 fe 
in height, and are probably unique. Other exhibits comprised, 
among many others, reversible casements to facilitate the clean- 
ing of windows from the inside. Doors fire and thiefproof, : 
sliding roofs, lantern, sky and dome lights, puttyless glazing, — 
opening gearing for lanterns, fanlights, &c, constructional 
ironwork, Jattice and compound girders, stancheons, coal — 
bunkers, footbridges and gangways, overhead trolley-ways, fire. — 
escape staircases, &c. . ae 
One each 36-inch, 30-inch and 24-inch sanitary pipes, in 
3 feet lengths, one 18-inch street gully, 4 feet deep, and sample — 
6-inch interceptors and yard gullies were here to represen 
Darwen Sanitary Pipes, Ltd, Darwen. a 
Mr. W. Hofler, Soho Square, had a very pretty little sho 
of quaint and artistic furniture, wall-papers and other mural | 
decoration, metalwork, a portion of a handsome and massive _ 
carved oak staircase, electric-light fittings, paving and mural _ 
tiles, &c. ‘ 
. 
; 


Messrs. C. Faust & Co, 2 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E Ca 
and Clemons, Marshall & Carbert, Leeds, showed work treated q 
with their magnite cold-water paint, of which they ce 
samples, specimens of their Flintkote roofing, and samples of — 
metal covered with their Lustrogen aluminium, Es 

Messrs, Dawson & Co., Ltd, Battersea, did justice to 
their wares with their extensive display of sanitary ware, in 
cluding, amongst other specialties, their new designs of stable — 
gully trap, with reversible top and intercepting bucket; the 
‘Mendip Gully;” the “ Glasarm ” interceptor, a new design to — 
facilitate the releasing of sewage in a manhole; “ Ephos” ware, — 
a new brown glazed ware, adapted for the manufacture of 
gully traps, interceptors, channel bends, &c.; white enamelled 
channels, interceptors, gully traps; white enamelled and cream _ 
glazed sinks; white and coloured glazed bricks; brown stone- _ 
ware pipes, traps, &c, 

Messrs. John Knowles & Co., King’s Road, N.W., wer 
represented by samples of glazed stoneware, “ Vitrifine” pipe 
and sanitary fittings ; patent “B P.” stoppers, fitted to junction 
arms and to interceptors ; “ Brighton ” interceptor, with “B.P, 
stopper ; reversible gullies and gully-extenders ; improve 
‘‘ Bellman’s” gullies, used largely in asylums and all publi 
buildings ; channel bends, with examples of “ Lustrine ” glaze; 
impioved access pipe; their latest specialty being Turner’s 
patent “locking-grid” gully. 

Messrs. Watson Nelson, Lid., Naplon, near Rugby, showe 
some excellent samples of the dark red roofing tiles of. whic 
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they are justly proud. These tiles, which have a hard, durable 
surface and a good metallic ring, have undergone, we under- 
stand, the severe test of being subjected to 20 degrees of frost 
in a freezing-room for six consecutive nights, being thawed 
each day in a temperature of 75 degrees, and coming out per-~ 
fectly sound. Another specialty of this firm is their patent 
fluted-face tile, of which they also showed specimens. 

Their usual attractive display was made by Messrs. S. & E. 
Collier, Ltd., of Reading, who showed some capital machine- 
made terra-cotta of effective design especially adapted for use 
in the erection of small villa property. This comprises door 
and window heads, sills and lintels, string-courses, pier caps, 
ridge tiles, finials, &c, As specimens of their productions to 
architects’ specifications were photographs of Reading Town 
Hall and Municipal Buildings, an imposing block of business 
premises in Queen Victoria Street, Reading. Some excellent 
samples were to be seen here of their well-known roofing and 
wall tiles—red smooth-faced, plain, dun-coloured, strawberry- 
coloured, sand-faced (hand-made), with and without nibs, 
patent sand-faced (machine-made), with and without nibs, 
patent rough-faced for weathering quickly; ornamental tiles 
in various patterns for vertical work, eaves and header tiles, 
gable or one-and-a-half tiles, hip, valley, angle and sprocket 
tiles, small tiles for bays, porches, &c. Bricks, chimneypots, 
drain-pipes and ornamental red pottery (vases, &c.) were also 
cn evidence, 

Messrs. Perrett Bros., Sutton, showed red ridge tiles in 
18-inch lengths, finials, chimney-pots, ordinary and moulded 
red bricks, terra-cotta, garden edgings, &c. 

A new combined gas-cooker and hot-water circulating 
boiler (L. Rasch’s patent), by. which hot water is supplied 
throughout the house in fifteen minutes at an average expense 
of 1d. per hour, was shown by JVessrs. Beaven & Sons, 
27 Victoria Street, S.W. 

Messrs J. Halden & Co., Manchester, exhibited engineers’ 
photo-copying processes, electric copying frame, arc photo 
process, giving intense black line ; surveyors’ levels, theodo- 
lites; planning instruments, mining dials ; drawing instru- 
ments, drawing-office materials. 

A goodly show of radiators of various descriptions for gas 
and oil, gas and oil conservatory boilers, geysers, &c., were 
shown by Messrs. Fenlon & Co, Whitefriars. 

Messrs. Moore's Patents Co, Lid., Edmonton, showed and 
explained their various kinds of window fittings, door springs 
and hinges, fanlight and skylight openers, check springs, &c. 


a 


Messrs. Carter & Co, Poole, showed some charming 
examples of lustre glaze applied to tiles and decorative art 
objects, as vases, beakers, &c. This glaze, which, we under- 
stand, is a specialty, gives some extremely pleasing effects, 
and was greatly admired. The firm’s other exhibits comprised 
tiles for floors, walls and hearths, ceramic mosaic, constructional 
faience and terra-cotta. 

A very peculiar building brick was exhibited by 4/7. Cecz/ 
Nathan, 39 Victoria Street. It isaninterlocking brick. These 
can be laid with perfect accuracy by unskilled labour. By this 
systerh no pointing is required, and the bricks can be set up 
temporarily to form walls without mortar. 

Messrs. Powers & Deane, Ransomes, Ltd, hada section of 
the patent ‘‘M.P.” fire and soundproof floor and ceiling, with 
rolled steel joists, patent tiles, coke breeze concrete, and finished 
with granolithic paving complete. Patent fireproof doors 
made of two steel stampings only. Samples of steel compound 
gitderwork, stancheons and roof trusses, showing various 
methods of construction, connection, &c., and a compound 
girder section, showing simplicity of construction combined 
with extraordinary carrying power. 

A small roof covered with the Somerset tiles showed that 
these tiles can be laid without nails ; they are lighter than pan- 
tiles and are rain and snowdrift proof. The exhibitors, 7%e 
Somerset Trading Co, Lid, also invited attention to their 
improved plain roofing tiles, patent “ Rainbar” plain tiles, 
interlocking triple angular tiles, ridge tiles, “ Lockjaw” tiles, 
triple and double Roman tiles, &c. 

Messrs. Cobbetis, Virginia Road, Bethnal Green, had their 
Stand quite at the entrance to the main hall, where they 
showed a large variety of ‘‘ Marbut” machine-carved mould- 
ings, whichattracted a great deal of attention. These mouldings 
are actually machine-carved by gauges and chisels by an 
English patented machine; there is no planing, stamping 
or turning about these goods, and the designs are remarkably 
clean and sharp. The assortment is also a very useful one, 
comprising mouldings for dados, cornices, panels, picture hang- 
ing, picture frames, &c. Messrs. Cobbetts also showed a very 
fine selection of newels and balusters in square and round 
turning, the workmanship being of a very high order. 

Messrs Thos. Pascall & Sons, Norwood, were represented 
by samples ot their Wrotham P.W. 23 inches by 2 inches 
hand-made sand-faced red facing bricks and sand-faced red 
moulded bricks, their Wrotham hand-made sand-faced red, 
plain and ornamental roofing tiles, hips, valleys, angles, &c., 
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expanding ridge tiles in ordinary widths, also’ extra wide to 
weather 14-inch wall, ornamental and plain-crested fixed pitch 
ridge, red chimney-pots, &c. 

The Clotsonné Mosaic Co, 76 Newman Street, showed a 
very elegant and, so far as we know, distinctive decorative 
effect in their cloisonné mosaic, the design of which is formed 
in apparently specially made cubes of various coloured glass 
‘contained within metallic divisions or cloisons. Notable 
among these were the surround for grate and hearth ex szzte, 
the design a garland in blue on a white ground, the effect 
being very chaste and elegant. Among the several very 
pleasing panels one representing a pair of flying storks was 
\particularly successful. At this Stand were also shown some 
excellent panels in MJarmorstte artistique, a very attractive 
material which we described fully a few weeks since as having 
been exhibited at the Trocadéro restaurant. Among the notable 
-samples of this material was the fascia of the Stand in pale 
green with gold letters, which fully demonstrated the extreme 
applicability of the material to this and cognate uses. 

Faija’s_ patent cement-testing plant, including testing 
machines, moulds for briquettes, gaugers, steamers, sieves, 
Vicat needles, scales, &c., were shown by Messrs. R H. Mudd 
& Co, Chiswick. 

The North Devon Clay Company, Torrington, had some 
good impervious buff facing bricks, vitreous paving bricks, and 
some engineering and sewer bricks on view. 

The clou of Messrs. Yates, Hayward & Co.’s exhibit, which 
occupied its accustomed position under the east Gallery, was a 
monumental kitchener for hotel use, which, being a combina- 
tion for the use of coal and gas, possesses the advantage that 
when the fires have been shut down, the day’s work being 
presumably over, the smaller or gas portion can be lighted in 
an emergency, and a meal for an unexpected party expe- 
ditiously prepared. The other numerous exhibits at this Stand 
comprise varieties of their well-known high-grade grates and 
mantels, many of them being of beautiful design and all of good 
workmanship 

Messrs.-Richard Hornsby & Sons, Ltd, Grantham, showed 
an. oil-engine (fixed), the “‘ Hornsby-Ackroyd,” RA.S.E, first 
prize ; made for working with either ordinary oil or “liquid 
fuel.” 

Messrs. Ashton & Green, who were also in their usual 
position, showed a variety of kitchen ranges, including their 
specialty, the ‘Sine qua Non;” a large and choice selection of 
chimney-pieces in wooc, iron, marble and slate ; stoves and 
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interiors of the latest improved designs, including the new 
well-fire; tile surrounds, panels and hearths ; baths in porce- 
lain and other enamels, lavatory stands, &c. 


The patent ‘‘ Emperor” brickmaking machine, in operation, 


attracted a good deal of attention. This was shown by AZessrs, 
Sutton, Speakman & Co., Litd., Leigh, Lancs, who also sent 
specimens of their patent stiff plastic brickmaking and pressing 
machine; flags made on their patent process from slag, 
granite, sand, destructor clinker, limestone chippings, &c.; 
lime-sand bricks, made from all classes of sand, slag bricks 
made from several varieties of slag, destructor clinker bricks, 
made from a mixture of clinker and lime, gas lime and clinker 
bricks, made by their special process, and special sandstone 
facing bricks. 


Another crowd was attracted at the neighbouring Stand of 


Messrs. Sagar & Co, Halifax, who showed a variety of wood- 
working machines, all of the utmost ingenuity and utility ; 
among others we noticed a new pattern builders’ mortising and 
boring machine, with crank shaft in base of machine for 
running at a very high speed; and an automatic reversing 
chisel, which takes timber 11-inch by 42-inch stroke, with self- 
coring chisels. ; : 

The Glendon Engine Works Co, Kettering, showed a new 
design “Century” mortar-mill combined with engine and 
boiler, a 12-feet by 5-feet patent brick-breaker, an improved 
friction winding hoist, and a first process clay pan, 7 feet in 
diameter. 

The Kielberg machine shown by Mr. Paul Fernau,6 3 
Quintin Avenue, W., is used for making drain-pipes of every 
dimension from Portland cement and sand or other materials, 
Hitherto such pipes, which are largely used on the Continent, 
have generally been made by hand. 

Saw-benches and other wood-working machines, also in 
motion, with engines of various descriptions, formed the 
attraction at the Stand of Messrs. Easton & Bessemer, Lid, 
Taunton. 

Mr, Joseph Hamblet’s, West Bromwich, exhibit consisted 
of Barnes’s patent direct-acting steam pump, brick machine, 
rolls and presses, and Messrs Herbert Alexander & Co., Lids 
Leeds, showed sand and clinker concrete brick and stiff plastic 
machinery. That of Messrs. 7. B. Stone & Co, Finsbury 
Pavement, showed a large variety of wood-working machines 
and tools. 

Messrs. Jas. B. Petler & Sons, Lid, showed some handsome 
patterns in their patent “ Nautilus” grates. The “ Nautilus” 


J. WEEKS & CO.,, LIMITED, 
KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 


Sapply all kinds of Boilers, their Improved and other valve 
tested Hot-water Pipes, Oastings, Oonnections and Fitting 
at lowest retail prices. 


Telegraph, “ Hortulanus, London.” Telephone No 8723. 
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OF ALL 
FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


SOLID BRAIDED SASH LINE } 
HAS 


\ 
TEN“FOLD THE DURABILITY | 
OF THE ORDINARY SO CALLED 
“ BEST’ SASH LINES AT 


PracticaLty THE SAME PRICE 
IT IS SPECIFIED ey ace 


THE LEADING ARCHITECTS. 


IT 1S USED wy ace tHe 
BEST BUILDERS. 
NW. E. PECK & Go. 
NR) 8, BRADFORD AVENUE, 


LONDON, &.c. 


x3 SYOTE-OUR:SPECIAL-OFFER: | 
3 BRit!ISH STANDARD CretesS | 

* THE -WORLD i 

CTORY y=70 THE RIDER. 


¢ FR \ Se Particulars 


\ See Photo Lists 
Y POST FREE. 
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A 


- JUVENILES - \! SA. 
Free WHEELS feGe 


MONTALY 
d ’ 


sw. CONDON. 


RED, BLUE AND CREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING, 


PAVING, ROAD-WAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &c. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


TARRED MACADAM, PAVING SETIS & KERBS, 
BROKEN GRANITE, SCREENINGS, BALLAST, &c., 
SUPPLIED. 


THE ENDERBY & STONEY STANTON GRANITE) §| 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 
NARBOROUGH, near L®ICESTER. 


Wublin Bossi 


Znlaid Marble Mantle=Pieces, 
This beautiful long-lost art revived. 
Old Examples accuralely Restored 


_ By SHARP & EMERY, 


17 GREAT BRUNSWICK ST., DUBLIN. 


EXAMPLES KEPT AT 28 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


** PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICE: 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


PRATT: GOLBRAN& c\ 
Morhmer StLondonW.) 


(The Latest and Best from America), 
It Prevents Banging, but Latehes the Door 


(dates el Bae -~-$----» ! 
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ae 
: 
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REPLACING OTHER CHECKS EVERY WHERE, a 


and is being Specified by ArehiteetsforBoard 
Schools, Public Buildings & Private Houses, _ 
BECAUSE 


It is quicker and more positive in action, reiucing the — eS 
draught to a minimum. ma 

Main Working Parts are Dust-Proof, and y 

They never require Oiling or even cleaning. - , 


Superior design, construction and appearance. : =) 
And is reversible. . : > 

Patented everywhere. el ; 

Patent SPRING BOLTS for holding open any Spring Doors, __ 

in any position, without injury to floor cloth or carpet. 


SOLE IMPORTERS— 


F. C. SOUTHWELL & CO. 
75. SOUTHWARK 8T., LONDON, SE. 


——— ES 
HiVhe LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 


=# |published on Application to The Publisher. 


O. S. & Co.’s Agents for Manchester and surrounding 
district—BAXFNDALE & Oo., Miller Street, Manchester, 
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grate is so constructed that there is no inlet to the chimney | durable, is also non-slippery, and possesses a tread superior to 
above the grate. The grate is in the form of a shell, and the | the natural York paving. Armoured kerbing and channelling. 
heated gases pass around the hood or volute before escaping | Sewer and water conduits in circular form in sizes varying 
into the chimney. They also showed the patent “sou-wester | from 4 inches to 40 inches, and in egg-shape in sizes varying 
roof” plate for carrying smoke pipes through roofs of buildings, | from 12 inches by 8 inches internal section to 60 inches by 40 
providing a safe watertight joint; the patent “ Mermaid” | inches internal section. This company also exhibit copings,. 
boiler for kitchen ranges ; the “ Petter” engine, an oil-engine | checkered paving. slabs, steps, window:sills, &c 


burning common paraffin oil, and the “ Handy” stable loft Mr. Geo. Riches, Cromer, in adjoining space showed red 
crane for hoisting all kinds of materials for building and other | facing common building bricks and red moulded bricks. 
purposes. The Oliver standard visible typewriter, a variety of desks, 


Mr. T. Potterton had his familiar Stand, at which were to | typewriter furniture, supplies for the various niakes of machines, 
be seen his patent zigzag range boilers, independent boilers, | duplicators, &c, were shown by The Oliver Typewriter Ca, 
radiators, towel dryers and an acetylene gas generator. Lid. 75 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

The “Stott” electric ventilating fan for removing smoke The Shannon, Ltd., had an-extensive display of writing 
and foul air from smoke-rooms, bars, restaurants, &c., venti- | tables and roll-top desks, letter-filing and card index and other 
lating hotels, theatres, churches, &c. The “Stott” patent cabinets, chairs, and a number of their labour-saving office: 
instantaneous and silent water-heater and circulator, for swim- | appliances. 


ming-baths, and other useful appliances were shown by AZessrs. Messrs. Colledge & Bridgen, Wolverhampton, showed and’ 

James Stott & Co., Queen Victoria Street. explained the action of Fisher’s patent window attachment for 
Some very useful fittings and appliances, consisting of | the prevention of accidents to window cleaners 

adjustable steel bookstacks for libraries, cabinets and cards for Flat or garden roofs, and samples of their plastic roofing 


card-indexing system for architects and builders, their vertical | and damp-course felts occupied the Stand of Zhe “ Coolmore.” 
filing system, which is a new method of filing correspondence, Durable and Asphalte Co., of Bel’ast. 
catalogues, &c., office furniture, &c , were shown in the Arcade Mr. Vernon Parker, 20 Victoria Street, S.W , had a very~ 
by Zhe Library Supply Co, Queen Victoria Street, E C. comprehensive exhibit of the various goods for which he is. 
In the Arcade were also to be found Messrs. Pryke G | agent; among these were specimens of Hamblet’s building: 
Palmer's exhibit of steam radiators, lead closet connections, | and stable bricks, kerbs, channels, plinths, bull-nose copings, 
jumpers, slate clips, &c.. (The Exeter Gasteam radiator, it | blue ‘“ironware” pipes and invert blocks for ovoid sewers, &c.;: 
was explained to us, is a complete steam-heating apparatus in Hassall’s improved safety-pipe joint, specially designed to 
itself; no separate boiler or steam-pipe is required, the only con- | enable engineers to make thoroughly water-tight sewers in 
nection needed to work it isto a3-inch gas pipe, which supplies | water-logged districts ; Preston Concrete Granite Co.’s artificial 
the fuel for producing the steam). That of Messrs. Crewe | paving flags, steps, &c., made of Penmaenmawr granite chip- 
& Co., consisted of trucks, bogies, barrows, handcarts, hay- | pings and Medway cement; Prismatic Wood Paving Co.’s 
racks, &c wood-blocks consisting of squares or prisms of oak, with iron 
Mr. John Coppard, of 189 Copenhagen Street, Islington, N , | tongues inserted ; Shone’s system of drain and sewer ventilation, 
displayed in operation at Stand No. 27, in the North Gallery, | and E P. Hooley’s patent tar macadam. 
a couple of his patent self-sustaining swing scaffolds, with The British Felt Co,92 Tooley Street, had a collection of 
the aid of which one man can raise and lower himself and | their specialties in inodorous asphalte soofing and other felts, 
fellow-workmen with safety to all concerned by simply turning | glue, concentrated size, scaffold cords, &c. 


the handle. A great advantage of the scaffold is that it can The Patent Automatic Sewage Distributors, Ltd, West- 
be packed for storage or transport, so as to occupy a space of minster Palace Gardens, showed their latest devices in patent 
only a few inches in thickness automatic, mercury-sealed revolving sprinklers for the bacterial 


The flagging shown in Gallery by Zhe Basaltine Sione Co, | treatment of sewage ; patent floated or buoyant sprinklers and 
45 Parliament Stieet, is made of materials different to any travelling sprinklers for bacteria beds ; rotating sewage-feed 
other in the market, and it is claimed that it is extremely ! apparatus ; automatic feed valves ; automatic sewage screen, &c, 


Building & Decorating Department. 
JOHN BARKER & CO., LTD., KENSINGTON, 


CARRY OUT 


HIGH-CLASS DECORATIONS, INTERIOR JOINERY, MARBLE and. 
DECORATIVE PLASTER and CONSTRUCTIONAL and SANITARY 
ENGINEERING WORKS in Town and Country. 


They have a large and competent staff, and can always arrange for a 
representative to wait upon clients to suit their convenience. 


DESIGNS, PLANS AND ESTIMATES FREE OF CHARGE. 
TELEPHONE, POST OFFICE—NO. 4,258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMEREsCoO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Couneil. &e. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. — Price Licts and Estimates Free. 60,009 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


tia7 STRARD, LON DOP. W .C (HRT how) 


EVERY. MAN TO HIS TRADE. and NEWELL FOR GLASS TILES. 


OPAL-WHITE GLASS _ TILES. 


Pat. No. 27,111. Guaranteed. BUY OF THE INVENTOR and MANUFACTURER. 
45-o0z. Glass, <3/G; 21-0z. Glass, <A/= per Yard super, at Works. 


NEWELL BROS., Pioneers of the Glass Tile Trade, 192 GROSVENOR TERRACE, CAMBERWELL, S.E.. 
MARMORITE supplied, AS USED IN THE PRINCIPAL HOSPITALS. Full particulars on az plication. 
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The British Paving and Granite Co, Great George Street, 
S.W., showed a sample of paving and other granites, as Nor- 
wegian non-slipping (interior rock) granite setts, open grey 
Norwegian granite setts, close texture Norwegian granite setts, 
pink Swedish (interior rock) granite setts, open pink Swedish 
granite setts, best blue Welsh setts, best grey Irish setts; 
samples of dock coping, curbing, edging, &c.; 2-inch Myddle- 
ton granite macadam, Myddleton chippings, 2-inch best Welsh 
Ceiriog granite macadam, Rostrevor and Norwegian granite 
macadam, &c. 

Lhe Sanitary Block and Tile Paving Co., Ltd., 17 Victoria 
Street, showed a section of pavement blocks laid zz sztz, 
together with samples of the paving blocks of various sizes. 
These blocks are composed of steam-refined Trinidad Lake 
asphalte, with finely broken trap-rock, hard limestone, or other 
suitable material mixed in carefully ascertained proportions. A 
wood fibre block, granulated wood or wood fibre being substi- 
tuted for the stone. Sample block made from dust destructor 
refuse, mixed with Trinidad Lake asphalte, &c. 

A model of Meldrum’s simplex regenerative refuse- 
destructor, front hand-fed type, four-grate unit size, with 
Lancashire boiler, regenerator, &c.; a model of Meldrum’s 
simplex regenerative refuse-destructor, improved top-fed type, 
three-grate unit size, with Babcock & Wilcox boiler, re- 
generator, &c. ; an interesting collection of curios from high- 
grade destructors, &c., formed the staple of AZessrs, Meldrum 
Lros., Ltd. (Victoria Street), exhibit. 

The Heenan patent refuse-destructor, centrifugal fans, 
forced-draught plant, smokeless chimneys and coal-saving 
appliances, &c., were shown by Messrs. Heenan & Froude, Lid, 
Manchester. 

Messrs. John Wainwright & Co., Ltd., of Shepton Mallet, 
sent a number of samples of asphalte for various purposes. 
These comprised specimens of Seyssel, mastic and British 
asphaltes, asphaltic paving, basalt stone, limestone for dressing, 
for mixing with cement and for tar paving, Kentish rag-stone 
for macadam tar-paving, &c. 

Messrs. Mackay & Daviss, Pontypridd, showed varieties of 
blue Pennant stone, self-faced flagging, self-faced Keil, self- 
faced channel setts, &c. 

Messrs. Sutton & Co., Overseal, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
were represented by an extensive array of their impermeable 
stoneware sewerage pipes, 2 inches to 18 inches diameter, with 
junctions, bends, inspection and access pipes, syphons, traps, 
interceptors, yard and street gullies, pipe and block traps, 


Henman’s channel gully and trap, Stanford jointed pipes, their 
patent flush joint, single and double seal pipes, Smith’s patent 
iron-jointed pipes, Green’s patent Wyvurst channels, &c. 

The Hopton Stone Co., Ltd, Wirksworth, made an attractive 
Stand by arranging zw sz/w their specimens of paving and 
dressed work, balustrade steps, kerbs, gutters, footways and 
material for town carriage-ways and road metalling. 

Messrs, Chalmers & Co, Redhill, had a capital ambulance 
carriage or two, and we noticed an ingenious automatic tilting 
sanitary refuse-cart, disinfecting vans, carts, hand trucks, &c. 

The Phenix Engineering Co., Ltd., Chard, showed a variety 
of boilers and pumps, a road-scraper, hose, &c. 

Samples of granite paving setts, channels, kerbs, crossings, 
macadam and chippings, from the Minffordd and Gimlet Rock, 
Pwllheli, Quarries were shown by 7he Pwllheli Granite Co, 
Ltd, Runcorn. The special features claimed for the paving 
materials produced at these quarries are freedom from 
slipperiness and comparative noiselessness. 

Messrs. J. A Reynolds & Co.'s, Birmingham, exhibit con- 
sisted of an extensive display of tacheometers, theodolites, 
dumpy levels, builders’ levels, levelling staves, ranging poles, 
mining dials, circumferentors, cross staves, box sextants, pris- 
matic compasses, optical squares, Abney’s levels, reflecting 
levels, protractors, parallel rules, anemometers, air meters, 
aneroid barometers, drawing instruments, planimeters, eido- 
graphs, surveyors’ rods, land chains, scales, engineers’ photo- 
graphic apparatus, drawing boards, squares, drawing and 
tracing papers, tracing linens, mounted paper and all other 
drawing materials used by architects and surveyors. 

Lhe Rowley Regis Granite Quarries, Ltd, Rowley Regis, 
had installed a short length of tramway line and a length of 
10 by 5 Rowley kerb, with 4 by 4 sett channel, besides showing 
sample setts of various sizes, various sizes of macadam, coarse 
and fine chippings, &c. 

A drawing and model of non-septic sewage disposal—Good- 
ridge’s patent—was exhibited by 1/7. Alfred S. Goodridge, Bath, 
showing plan and sections of an installation by which the solid 
is preserved for its material value, being removed weekly by a 
barrow with dry earth, on an inclined plane, and cleared by rake 
out of the straining channel into it. 

Drain rods, fitted with the “ Ferrett” patent lockfast brass 
joints and specially-selected Malacca canes, were shown by 
Messrs. Cakebread, Robey & Co. Stoke Newington, with 
fittings and appliances for use with above, and tube-clearing 
rods for telephone and electric cablework, 


CHE WHITWICK COLLIERY COMPANY, £td, 


COALVILLE, near LEICESTER. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST LEICESTERSHIRE, RED, WHITE, 


and BUFF HAND-PRESSED and WIRE-CUT 


FACING BRICKS. _ 


FLOOR QUARRIES, SAND STOCKS & CULYERT BRICKS. 


TERRA COTTA AND ORNAMENTAL BRICKWORK to any design. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. : 


OFFICIAL COVERNMEN 


T STATEMENT. 


‘‘ Wherever the Pasteur Fiurer has been applied typhoid fever has disappeared.” 
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A new process for seasoning timber was explained and 
samples of treated wood shown by Zhe Powell Wood Process 
Co., Liverpool. By this system the timber is first saturated at 
boiling-point with a thin solution of raw or common refined 
sugar, and afterwards the water is evaporated at a high tem- 
perature, leaving the interstices in the wood filled in with solid 
matter and the timber vulcanised, preserved and seasoned. 

The Nevile Engineering Co, Ltd. Worcester, showed 
specimens of Caink’s patent jets and sprinklers for street 
watering-carts, complete with valves and strainers ready for 
attaching to watering-waggons or carts. Caink’s sewer venti- 
lators for ventilating sewers without permitting the sewer-gas 
to escape freely into the air, by which the dampness is abstracted 
and the gas is filtered and allowed to escape gently, A direction 
post for country roads was also shown. 

Mr. James Runnaills, Penzance, showed specimens of 
Penlee stone. This stone is a basalt, and, we believe, has 
been on the market for thirty years, being supplied to numerous 
corporations, vestries and public bodies throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

The North London Ballast and Sand Co, Ltd, Hamilton 
House, Bishopsgate Without, showed samples of washed 
gravel and sand, limes, cements, concrete, screens, &c. 

The Glenfield Premier Brick and Terra-cotta Co, Ltd, 
Glenfield, near Leicester, showed red hand-pressed facing 
bricks, tapped wire-cut for seconds facing, moulded and orna- 
mental brick; Zhe Staunton Colliery and Sanitary Pipe Co, 
Lid., Worthington, stoneware drain-pipes and fittings; JZessrs. 
S. Barnett & Sons, Lid, Dudley Port, Staffordshire, red, 
brown, brindled and blue wire-cut bricks, Staffs blue vitrified 
pressed building bricks and paviors, terra-metallic imperish- 
able copings for walls and platforms; Ze Down Mill (Brack- 
nell) Brick Co., Ltd, Berks, machine-made bricks, hand-made 
bricks, moulded bricks, roofing tiles, ridge tiles, finials, &c.; 
Messrs. Gunton Bros., specimens of ornamental and moulded 
bricks; Plaster Brick & Stone Co., Ltd., Hanley, plaster-of- 
Paris (coarse, builder’s, fine, superfine, &c.), Keene’s and 
Parian cements, alabaster in blocks, gypsum stone for rockeries, 
red facing bricks, ridge-tiles, wall-coping, cill-bricks, garden- 
edge, terra-cotta, &c., limestone for highways, carriage-drives, 
footpaths, &c.; Mr. H. C. Slingsby, Old Street, E.C., patent 
trucks and trucks of all kinds; 1/7 G. Featherby, Holborn 
Viaduct, EC, red facing and moulded bricks and ornamental 
work, and Messrs Peter Wood, Ltd., West Bromwich, culvert, 
facing, paving and kerbs, channels, stable bricks, &c. 


A NEW COTTON EXCHANGE FOR LIVERPOOL. 
THE directors of the Liverpool Cotton Association, in accord- 
ance with the resolution passed at the general meeting of 
April 1 last, have purchased the land as a site for the proposed 
new Exchange for a sum of about 87,000/., and have settled 
the questions of lights and leases in a manner which they 
consider satisfactory. Asa great many technical points arose 
during the negotiations the directors found it necessary to 
engage Mr Frank G. Briggs as an advisory architect, and they 
have been guided by his and other expert opinions in regard 
tothe agreements for lights. The maximum sum which the 
Association under existing agreements may be called upon to 
pay amounts to 8,o90/. for rights of light (building up to 
90 feet), 8,0007. for buying out an existing lease, total 16,090/. 
The above sum of 8,cgo/. includes a strip of land bought at the 
further side of Edmund Street, which is to be used for setting 
back the buildings on that side, thereby widening the street 
and thus improving the property. The total amount will, in 
all probability, be considerably reduced, but the directors do 
not consider it advisable to divulge all the details of the agree- 
ments at the present moment, and therefore ask the Association 
to be content with this statement:—The directors have bought 
Lombard Chambers for 12,0co/. and hold an option to buy 
City Buildings for 26,500/, total 38,5007, which latter they 
recommend the Association to exercise. If on risale these two 
investments should show a loss, that loss will have to be added 
to the sum put down for compensation. 

At an extraordinary general meeting of the above-named 
Association held at the City Hall, Eberle Street, the following 
resolutions of the board of directors were carried:—(1) That 
the report as printed above be adopted. (2) That the directors 
be and are hereby instructed to exercise the option of purchase. 
of City Buildings and to resell this property and Lombard 
Chambers at their discretion. (3) That the directors be and 
are hereby instructed to proceed with all the preliminaries for 
the building of a new cotton exchange in general agreement 
with the terms of scheme D. (4) That for this purpose the 
directors, with the*assistance of the advisory architect, be and 
are hereby instructed to prepare the details of the conditions 
which are to serve as a basis for the competing architects. 
(5) That the directors be and are hereby authorised to raise 
money by the issue of debentures for the purpose of paying for 
the property and of defraying the expenses connected with the 
purchase thereof, in general agreement with the original 
scheme, and in such manner as may become necessary. 


HELOND 


IN VENTILATING STOVE 


Specially Adapted for Hospitals, Infirmaries, &c. 
ECONOMISES FUEL. MADE IN TERRA-COTTA. 

A continuous current of fresh air is admitted through a shaft beneath, 
warmed by contact with the chambers at back, and discharged into the 
Ward or Dormitory at an agreeable temperature. 

In use at the Cambridge Hospital, Aldershot, Bank of England, &c., &c. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS. 


JENNINGS’ PATENT “‘DUPLEX” BATH-VALVES FOR HOT 
AND COLD SUPPLY. 


Admitting Cold Water first into Bath, economises Hot, and prevents 
damage to Bath or injury tc Bather. Upwards of 5,000 in use. 


INNINGS’ 


PATENT 
INNINGS’ PATENT BED-PAN FLUSHING SINK, invaluable in Contagious Disease Hospitals. 


‘*BRACKET” CLOSET, adapted for use in Hospitals, Infirmaries, &c. 


INSPECTION OF NEW SHOWROOMS CORDIALLY INVITED. 


SEORGE JENNINGS LIMITED. 


By Special. Appointment Sanitary Engineers to His Majesty the King, 
AMBETH PALACE ROAD (opposite St. Thomas's Hospital), LONDON, S.E. 


Telegrams, “ Jennings, London.” Telephone 680 Hop. 
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THE ‘‘HEAPED” AND ‘‘VALLEY” FIRES. 
"WE referred !ast week in our account of the exhibits at The 
Building Trades Exhibition to the “ Heaped” and “ Valley ” 
fire-grates shown by Messrs. Bratt, Colbran & Co., of 10 Mor- 
timer Street, W., but the demand upon our space forbade our 
giving the detailed description of these grates which their merits 
warrant, and we therefore propose to take this, the earliest 
opportunity, to supply the omission. The “ Heaped” fire isa 
very attractive innovation whereby the fuel is very effectually 
-consumed by slow combustion at a very small elevation—some 


‘two inches or so—above the hearth Burs either vertical or 
horizontal are dispensed with, and the utmost cleanliness and 
neatness obtained. It his, moreover, the very material advantage 
of cheapness ; we understand it can be supplied with solid 
brass or copper hood and all complete at from between 3/. 
or 4/. upwards. 

As can be seen from illustration, the back and sides of the 
-grate are formed of fireclay, the upper portion coming well 
‘forward over the fire and the cheeks well splayed in order to 
‘utilise to the utmost the heat generated by the fuel, the metallic 


portion consisting only of bars similar to those which constitute 


the bottom of an ordinary grate, and the ash-pan, both of which _ 


can be entirely removed for cleaning or other purposes. Sim- 
plicity, effectiveness and economy may be said to be the strong 
points of these excellent grates, which can be fixed in any fireplace 
and with unskilled labour, if necessary, and they are a valuable 
specific against smoky chimneys. The “ Valley” fire depicted 
in second illustration is a modification of that just described, 
which, although it also has no bars, has a little more iron in 
front, in order to satisfy those who might entertain an entirely 


groundless fear that the others are unsafe; so far, however, 


from this being the case, we are assured ‘that they are even 


safer than grates constructed on the old-fashioned plan The 
“Valley” fire is, we believe, even slower in combustion than 
the “ Heaped.” We may add that a number of these stoves 


have been fixed at Charing Cross Hospital, the Brompton 


Hospital for Consumption, the hospital at Carshalton, 


Buchanan’s handsome new building in Holborn, and have been 
used in private houses by architects who have signified their 


approval. 


——_—_ 


THE “CIL-REST” CASEMENT 
Is the ONLY REVERSIBLE Casement in the Market which 


enables the Outside of the Casement and adjoining Case=— 
ments to be cleaned from the Inside with Perfect Safety. 


81 Endell Street, 
LONDON, W.C. 


i! Works: Kaleyards, ; 
CHESTER. 


CASEMENTS, SASHES, STAINED GLASS, LEADED LIGHTS. 
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